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BELFAST  EIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 


FIRST  DAY— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  4th,  1886. 

The  CoDitnissioners : — Sir  John  Charles  Day  (President) ; Major-General  Sir  Edward  G.  Biihver, 
K.C.B. ; Frederick  Le  Poer  Trench,  "Esq.,  Q.C.;  Richard  AcZams,  Esq.,  B.L. ; and  Wallace  MacHardy, 
Esq.,  with  their  Secretary,  R.  M.  Hennessy,  Esq.,  b.l.,  entered  the  County  Court,  Belfast,  shortly 
after  twelve  o’clock  this  day,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission. 


The  Secretary  (Mr.  llennesay),  read  the  wairant 
appointing  the  Commission,  as  follows  : — 

“ By  the  Lords  Justices  General  and  General  GoTcmors  of 

Ireland. 

“EnwAnn  Saxe-TVeimab.  General. 

“ Ashbourse,  C. 

“ IVhei-eas,  riots  and  disturbances  of  a serious  character 
have,  in  the  months  of  June,  Julj-,  and  August  of  this  year, 
taken  ])laoe  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  wo  deem  it  expedient 
that  urgency  should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  several  mat- 
ters hereinafter  set  forth,  in  order  that  such  measures  should 
be  adopted  as  may  be  expedient,  wc  do  hereby  authorise 
and  direct  you,  Major-Generul  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne 
Bulwer,  K.c.B. ; Frederick  Lc  Poer  Trench,  Esq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Counsel;  Ilichard  Adams,  Esq.,  Barristcr- 
at-Law ; and  Wallis  McHardy,  Esq.,  Chief  Constable  of 
Lanarkshire,  to  hold  an  inquiry  at  Belfast  aforesaid,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  and  circumstances  of  the  said  riots 
and  disturbances,  and  the  cause  of  their  continuance,  the 
existing  local  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  the  magisterial  jurisdiction 
exercised  within  it,  and  the  amount  ajid  constitution  and 
elficiency  of  the  police  force  usually  available  there,  and  the 
proceedings  and  action  taken  by  the  magistrates,  stipendiary 
and  local,  and  other  authorities,  and  the  police  force  on  the 
occasion  of  said  riots  .and  disturbances ; and  whether  these 
•authorities  and  the  e-xistingpolice  force  are  adequate  to  the 
future  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity  within  the 
town  ; and  whether  any  and  what  steps  ouglit  to  be  taken  ; 
and  whether  any  and  what  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
lociil  magisterial  and  police  jurisdiction  arrangements  and 
establishment,  with  a view  to  the  better  preservation  of  the 
public  peace  and  the  prevention  or  prompt  suppression  of 
riot  and  disorder. 

“We  do  further  authorise  you  tohearand  examine  all  such 
witnesses  as  shall  appear  before  you  in  reference  to  the 
matters  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  report  to  us 
thereon. 

And  we  do  hereby  order  and  direct  that  these  presents  be 
taken  as  substituted  for  a certaiu  Warrant  or  Commission 
in  refei'cnce  to  said  riots  and  disturbances,  issued  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  dated  the  29th  day  of  July, 
J886,  which  is  hereby  revoked. 

“ And  we  do  appoint  K.  hi.  Hennessy,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  your  Secretary. 

“ Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  2Sth  day 
of  August,  1886. 

“ By  their  Excellencies’  command. 

“K.  G.  C.  Hamilton.” 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  further  waiTant  of 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  follows : 

“ By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of 

Ireland. 

“ Losdokoerut, 

“ Whereas,  a Commission  has  been  issiie<l  by  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ii-cland,  dated  the  25lh  day  of  Au<rust,  1 886 
whereby  Major-General  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne  Bulwer’ 
K.C.B.  ; Frederick  Le  Poer  Trench,  esq.,  q.c.;  Kichard 
Adams,  es<p,  b.l.,  and  Wallace  M‘Hardy,  esq.  (therein 
iUTOneously  called  Wallis  M'llardy,  esq.),  have  been  . 
authorized  to  hold  a Court  of  Inquiry,  .and  to  inquire  into 
certain  matters  and  things  therein  set  forth  in  connexion 
with  certain  riotous  disturbances,  that  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  in  this  year  have  taken  place  in 
the  town  of  Belfast and  whereas  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
appoint  as  an  additional  member  of  the  said  Commission, 
Sir  John  Chiirles  Day,  one  of  the  Judjes  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England, 
we  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  the  said  Sir  John  Charles 
Day,  to  be  a member  of  the  said  Commission,  in  addition 
to  the  said  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne  Bulwer,  Frederick  Le 
Poer  Trench,  Richard  Adams,  and  AVallaceM'Hardy;  and 
we  hereby  authorize  and  direct  that  the  Commission,  as 
hereby  constituted,  shall  have  the  same  authority  and 


powers  as  if  the  name  of  the  said  Sir  John  Charles  Day, 
had  been  included  in  the  aforesaid  Conimisaion  of  the  25th 
day  of  August,  1886.  And  whereas  certain  riots  an<l  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  in  the  town  of  Bell'ast,  since  the 
said  25th  day  of  August,  1886,  we  hereby  authorize  and 
empower  the  said  Commi.ssion  to  inquire  into  all  matters 
and  things  connected  with  the  said  last-mentioned  riots  and 
disturbances,  in  as  full  .and  ample  a manner  as  they  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  inquire  into  all  matters  and 
things  connected  witli  the  riots  and  disturbances  mentioned 
in  the  said  Commission  of  the  2.tth  day  of  August,  1886. 
.and  we  do  lierebj'  authorize  and  direct  that  the  saitl  Sir 
John  Charles  Day,  shall  be  the  President  of  the  said  Com- 
mission. 

“ Given  at  Her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  Dublin,  this  25th  day 
of  September,  1886. 

“ By  Ills  Excellency’s  command. 

“ R.  G.  C.  Hamilton." 

The  President. — Her  Most  Graciou.s  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  issue  her  Royal  Commission,  which 
has  just  been  read,  authorizing  and  commanding  us, 
her  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  upon 
the  cause.s  and,  to  use  a general  expression,  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  deplorable  riots  which  have  so 
unhappily  pr-evailed  in  this  city  during  the  past  four 
months.  The  legislature,  in  furtherance  of  Her 
Majesty’s  intentions,  has  been  pleased  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  confer  upon  us  powei-s  not  usually  con- 
ferred upon  Royal  Conimissionei-s.  We  have  received 
power  to  summon  all  such  persons  as  we  tliink  fit  to 
give  evidence  before  us ; we  have  received  power  to 
examine  such  jiersons  upon  oath,  and  to  require  the 
production  before  us  of  all  documents  which  we  may 
see  lit  to  require  to  have  produced  before  us ; and  we 
have  also  power  to  commit  all  persons  for  any  con- 
tempt of  court  of  which  we  may  adjudge  them  to  have 
been  guilty.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  penalties  of 
perjury  will  attach  to  any  false  swearing  which  may 
occur  before  us.  Armed  with  these  powers,  we  now 
commence  an  inquiry  wJiich  we  firmly  intend  to  have 
as  thoix)ugh  and  as  searching  as  our  great  powers 
enable  us  to  cany  out.  We  are  determined  that  we 
will  elicit  the  truth,  that  we  will  elicit  the  whole 
trutli  ^vith  reference  to  these  transactions,  which  have 
brought  so  much  discredit  upon  this  great  city,  and 
disturbed  sooial  order  to  such  a lamentable  e.xtent. 
But  it  is  not  upon  the  powers  which  have  been  vested 
in  us  by  the  legislature  that  we  alone  rely.  Wo  do 
place  confidence,  and  I am  sure  justly  place  confidence, 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  in  their  sense 
of  justice,  and  in  their  good  feeling,  and  we  do  feel 
confident  that  they  will  come  forward  and  aid  and 
assist  us  in  that  inquiry  which  is  directed  for  the 
interests  of  society,  and  for  the  interests  of  this  town, 
and  that  they  will  give  us  that  assistance  by  not  only 
tendering  their  evidence,  but  also  by  giving  tliat 
evidence  in  a frank  and  fair  spirit,  and  thus  relieve 
us  of  tlie  painful  duty  of  exercising  those  poweii?  which 
are  entiTistcd  to  us,  and  which  we  shall  not  fail  to 
exercise  if  need  arise,  and  also  assist  us  in  eliciting, 
as  conveniently  as  may  be,  the  truth  as  to  those 
lamentable  tr.ansactions.  I need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
grateful  to  us  to  find  before  us  the  eminent  and,  I am 
happy  to  say  and  think,  numerous  bar  that  are  now 
arrayed  in  court.  I will  rely  much  upon  the  assistance 
which  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  afford  us,  but  at  the 
same  time  I wish  it  to  be  most  clearly  understood  that 
we  are  not  sitting  here  to  administer  justice  between, 
pai-ties ; we  are  not  sitting  here  to  administer  justice 
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October  4.  1886.  between  tbe  Crown  and  the  subject ; nor  are  we 
sitting  here  to  determine  any  issues  whatever;  for 
none  are  raised  before  us.  We  are  sitting  here  simply 
as  a Court  of  Inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  information  which  will  enable  us  to  report  to  the 
Crown  upon  those  matters  of  which  the  Crown  has 
seen  fit  to  entrust  to  us  the  investigation.  We  do  not 
recognise  the  presence  of  any  parties,  or  of  any  indivi- 
duals before  us;  we  are  here  simply  for  the  purpose, 
as  I said  before,  of  inquiry.  But  I feel,  and  I may 
say  we  all  feel,  that  much  assistance  may  be  derived 
from  counsel,  and  from  other  persons  who  may  be  in 
a position  to  suggest  to  us,  through  our  secretary  or 
otherwise,  witnesses  who  they  think  are  in  a position 
to  throw  light  upon  the  transactions  which  we  have 
to  investigate,  or  evidence  which  may  be  elicited  from 
witnesses  who  may  otherwise  be  called  before  us.  We 
shall  be  grateful  for  all  such  assistance.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  this  inquiry  rests  exclusively  with  ourselv^ 
I now  direct  that  Inspector  Carr  be  called  as  witness. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — Before  you  enter  upon  the  business 
of  the  Commission,  I have  been  requested  by  the 
mayor  and  town  clerk  of  Belfast  to  apologize  to 
the  Commission  on  their  behalf  for  not  being  able  to 
appear  here  to-day ; this  being  the  day  fixed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  reception  of  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  corporation  and  mayor  of  Belfast, 
the  mayor  and  town  clerk  have  to  be  present  in 
Dublin.  They  have  asked  me  to  apologize  for  their 
absence  to-day;  they  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  wOl 
be  happy  to  afford  your  lordship  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  every  assistance  in  their  power 
in  the  investigation  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

The  President. — I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  communication.  We  were  already  aware  of  what 
you  have  stated — that  a higher  duty,  that  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  representative  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  inquires  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  town 
clerk  in  Dublin  to-day. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Perhaps,  my  lord  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Commissien,  before  the  witnesses  are  examined 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  one  observation  to  you.  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Constabulary  authorities,  and 
my  instructions  are  to  give  the  Court  all  possible 
information,  and  to  produce  before  you  every  witness 
whose  evidence  can  possibly  tlirow.  light  upon  the 
transactions  tire  Court  is  about  to  inquire  into.  You 
will  obsei-ve  that  the  warrant  deals  with  several  riots. 
The  first  of  these  are  the  riots  commencing  about  the 
4th  of  June,  and  iastiug  till  about  the  10th  June, 
from  which  date  until  the  13th  July  there  was  no 
disturbance  whatever.  It  would  assist  us  in  tendering 
the  evidence  to  your  lordship  and  tlie  other  Commis- 
sioners if  we  were  to  know  whether  the  Court  would 
take  up  the  June  riots  separ-ately.  It  would  then  not 
bo  necessary  to  have  the  witnesses  here  in  attendance 
who  were  to  give  evidence  of  the  subsequent  riots, 
which  stand  to  a great  extent  by  themselves,  and  the 
inquiry  into  the  J une  rtots  would  give  an  opporturdty 
to  the  police-officers  wlio  will  give  evidence  as  to  tie 
subsequent  disturbances,  to  absent  themselves  from 
coui’t,  and  occupy  themselves  in  their  necessary 
business.  ' "We  shall  be  prepared  to  give  the  Court 
certain  returns  for  your  information — as  to  the  num- 
ber of  police  engaged  in  Belfast,  the  number  of  police 
who  were  brought  to  the  town,  the  times  of  their 
arrival  and  departure,  and  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  Ooustabulary  authoiities  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  from  time  to  time  during  the  riots,  and 
other  matters  of  that  kind.  If  you  see  your  way  to 
take  up  the  June  riots  by  themselves,  and  deal  with 
them  in  the  Ci-st  instance,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
July  and  August  riots,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a convenient  course  for  all  the  parties,  and  that  the 
Court  in  that  way  would  be  able  to  carry  on  tlieir 
inq'ury  into  the  circttmstances  that  may  have  tended 
to  tlie  recurrence  of  the  riots  in  July,  after  tlioy  had 
died  out  iu  June. 


Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — If  the  Court  would  allow  ma 
to  make  a remark. 

The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  observa 
tion  upon  the  question  which  has  been  asked  of  us  by 
Mr.  Weir? 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — ^Well,  yes,  partly  so. 

The  President. — May  I ask  for  whom  you  appear  ? 

Mr.  O' Shaughnessy. — I appear  for  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Allister,  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and 
also  for  a committee  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Belfast,  whose  property  and  lives  were  affected  by 
the  tinnsaotions  which  have  recently  taken  place. 

The  President. — I do  not  see  my  way  to  recognise 
your  position  here  at  all.  We  can  only  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say  as  an  amicu^s  curice.  If  you  can 
suggest  that  the  course  which  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Weir  is  a course  which  would  be  inconvenient  for 
us  to  follow,  I shall  be  happy  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  O’ Sha/ughnessy. — Do  I understand  your  lord- 
ship  to  hold  that  Mr.  Weir  who  appears  here  for  the 
police  has  a right  to  be  here,  and  that  I who  appear  for 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  not  a right 
to  be  here  1 

The  President. — Not  at  all — far  from  it.  I recog- 
nise nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I understand  Mr. 
Weir  to  have  suggested  to  us  is,  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should 
hear  one  part  of  the  case  before  the  other,  so  that  the 
large  array  of  Constabulary,  who  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  in  attendance,  might  be  able  to  attend  to 
their  duties  where  their  services  are  required.  That 
is  an  important  question  of  public  convenience  as  to 
which  I heard  the  observations  of  Mr.  Weir  just  as  I 
should  have  heard  it  from  you  or  any  other  person  in 
the  Court. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — I undei-stand  that  perfectly ; 
but  I was  about  to  ask  your  lordship  whether  I and 
the  other  counsel  who  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the 
parties  interested  in  the  riots  are  to  he  allowed  to 
cro.ss-examine  the  witnesses,  or  to  produce  witnesses 
ourselves,  and  so  elicit  the  truth,  as  always  has  been 
allowed  at  previous  inquiries  of  tliis  kind.  That  is 
what  was  done  in  1864.  I have  the  report  of  the 
inquiry  here,  and  at  several  other  inquiries  which  have 
been  held  in  Belfast  of  a similar*  nature. 

The  President. — I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  O' Slumghnessy. — It  was  also  done  in  the  pre- 
vious inquiry  of  1857.  What  T want  to  know  is  are 
we  to  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  that 
may  from  time  to  time  be  produced,  as  always  has 
been  the  practice,  or  whether  your  Lordship  will 
alone  put  the  questions  to  the  witness  which  are 
suggested  by  us  ? 

The  President. — I will  answer  your  question  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I am  not  able  at  present  to  answer 
it  as  thoroughly  as  you  would  wish.  I tell  you  at 
once  to  begin  with  that  I consider  all  the  previous 
Commissions,  which  I am  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  sat 
in  this  town,  sat  under  very  different  circumstances 
from  the  present.  They  had  not  the  powers  vested  in 
us.  They  were  dependent  entirely  upon  the  good  ^7ill 
of  individuals,  whether  they  were  successful  or  not, 
and  if  individuals  thought  lit  to  stay  away,  and  re- 
fused to  give  evidence,  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  for  compelling  their  attendance,  or  eliciting  the 
information,  and  therefore  no  doubt  it  was  deemed 
desirable  by  those  Commissioners  to  allow  tilings  to 
be  done  which  were  not  strictly  matters  of  right.  It 
was  allowed  that  certain  persons  should  appear  bv 
Counsel,  and  that  Counsel  sliould  Cidl  and  examine 
witnesses.  That  was  done  as  a mere  matter  of  suffer- 
ance. Here  we  are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  good 
will  of  parties.  If  you  allow  me  to  say  it  we  are 
entirely  independent  of  parties  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.— 1 am  quite  aware  of  that. 

The  President. — We  have  the  power  to  call  wit- 
nesses, aud  to  compel  their  attendance,  which  we 
shall  unliesitatingly  exercise.  We  are  determined  to 
elicit  the  whole  truth.  We  will  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  all  parties  that  we  require.  I shall  be  happy, 
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as  1 stated  before,  to  receive  every  assistance  from 
Counsel,  or  from  any  persons  who  can  assist  us  in 
investigating  the  truth,  but  we  do  not  recognise  the 
right  to  cross-examine.  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
occasion  arises  we  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  assistance,  and  that  of  the  other  Counsel,  in 
putting  such  question  which  we  consider  as  necessary 
to  be  put  to  the  witness.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
these  services  of  Counsel  as  an  amicus  curia,  and  we 
will  allow  any  questions  to  be  placed  upon  paper,  and 
put  to  the  witness  through  us,  and  with  that  limita- 
tion we  shall  be  glad  to  avail  ourselv^  of  any 
assistance  that  may  be  rendered  to  us.  We  do  not, 
however,  as  I said  before,  recognise  the  right  of  any 
Counsel  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  any  person 
before  us. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — ^Whether  affected  or  not? 

The  President. — ^At  present  nobody  is  affected.  By- 
and-by  if  any  one  is  charged  with  what  we  consider 
criminal  conduct  then  tlie  matter  will  enter  into  a 
different  stage,  and  the  question  may  then  arise.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will,  but  it  may  arise,  whether  we 
shall  let  counsel  appear  before  us  on  behalf  of  such 
pei-son,  but  at  present,  as  I said  before,  we  recognise 
no  right  in  any  counsel  to  appear  on  behalf  of  any 
person  before  us  whatever. 

Mr.  O’Shmiglmessy.—Yo-aT  lordsliip’s  last  obser- 
vation to  some  extent  modified  the  position  1 gathered 
from  your  lordship’s  observation  at  first  that  counsel 
would  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. 

The  President. — Not  to  intei-fere — to  assist  us  in  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — Yes,  my  lord,  it  comes  to 
much  the  same  tiling. 

The  President. — I do  not  know  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I appear  her-e  with  Dr.  MacMordie 
on  belialf  of  a large  number  of  Protestant  ratepayeis 
of  the  town,  and  as  a portion  of  our  case,  as  far  as  I 
am  instructed,  turns  upon  the  conduct  of  the  police  in 
reference  to  these  riots,  I take  it  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  on  behalf  of  our  clients  to  require 
liberty  from  the  court  to  cross-examine  tliis  first 
witness.  Thei-efore  it  should  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  counsel  that  some  definite  information  should 
be  given  to  us  as  to  the  position  which  sre  hold 
here. 

The  President. — If  you  put  me  to  it  I shall  give 
'you  more  definite  information.  If  you  press  for  a de- 
cision on  the  question  I shall  at  once,  speaking  for 
myself,  say  that  I deny  the  right  of  counsel  to  examine 
or  cross-examine  witnesses.  We  ai-e  quite  wOliiig  to 
treat  counsel  as  an  amicus  curiae ; that  is  one  thing, 
but  as  to  thefr  rights  I repudiate  them  altogether. 

Ml.  Campbell — If  counsel  are  only  to  appear  here 
on  sufferance,  I,  speaking  for  myself,  and  I think  on 
behalf  of  the  other  membei’s  of  the  bar  present,  say 
that  it  is  a position  which  as  membeiu  of  the  bar  we 
must  decline  to  hold. 

The  President. — 1 do  not  askyou  to  hold  tlie  position; 
I only  tell  you  the  position  the  Court  will  take. 

Mj-.  MtMordie. — T appear  here  for  the  ratepayers  of 
Shankhill,  where  the  people  who  suffeied  most  in 
property  and  life  during  these  riots  reside,  and  I,  of 
course,  acquiesce  in  the  position  the  Court  takes.  We 
have  no  power  to  alter  the  position,  and  we  must  be 
bound  by  your  lordship’s  judgment,  hut  I confess  it  is 
to  be  regi'etted  that  this  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission  was  not  communicated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  at  the  time  when  the  three  Commissionei's 
sat  here  first.  There  has  been  a vast  amount  of 
trouble  taken  in  preparing  reliable  evidence.  We 
have  here  the  evidence  carefully  collected  bearing 
strictly  upon  the  matters  imder  your  investigation. 
There  is  no  desire  whatever  to  create  heat  or  contagion, 
but  I can  regret  that  the  Commission  did  not  give  us 
some  indication  of  this  extraordinary  decision,  which 
has  now  come  upon  us  by  surprise.  Considerable  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  in  preparing  evidence 
for  this  Commission,  and  gi’eat  interest  is  taken  in  it 


by  the  people  I represent,  who  are  as  anxious  as  your  Oc/etw  *, 
lordship  and  fellow  Commissioners  could  be,  that  order, 
peace  and  industry  should  prevail  in  the  to%vn,  and 
that  the  Commission  should  be  able  to  do  something 
to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Belfast  in  the 
future.  We  have  a complete  aird  fair  case  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  upon  all  the  questions  which 
you  have  been  asked  to  deal  with.  We  ask  for  no 
rinreasonable  concession,  but  we  consider  it  would  be 
unfair  to  exclude  us  altogether,  eonsideiing  the  number 
of  witn^ses  that  are  to  be  brought  forward,  considering 
the  expense  that  has  been  gone  to,  not  only  upon  our 
side — if  I may  use  that  word — ^but  on  the  other  side ' 
also  by  the  clients  of  my  friends,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy 
and  Mr.  M'Hugh.  They  have  all  been  at  work  every 
day  preparing  for  this  Commission ; we  have  arranged 
the  evidence  as  cai’efully  as  if  we  were  engaged  in  a 
suit  of  equity  or  common  law,  everything  has  been 
an-anged,  cut  and  dry,  for  the  Commission.  Of  course 
we  have  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  Commission  as  to  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  but  I respectfully  submit,  that  this  Com- 
mission must  end  in  failure  if  this  surprise  is  sprung 
upon  us  after  our  preparations.  You  have  250,000 
inhabitants  before  yon  in  Belfast,  and  you  will  go 
searching — if  I may  so  express  myself — for  a needle 
in  a bundle  of  hay,  if  you  try  to  get  evidence  outside 
of  official  e^udence.  You  do  not  know  the  evidence  of 
any  of  the  witnesses.  We  have  no  idea  of  anything  but 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  good  faith  to  arrive  at  a 
just  and  fair  result,  but  if  you  carry  out  the  view  you 
have  expressed  as  to  the  position  of  the  bar  here,  I 
could  not  consent  as  a member  of  the  Irish  Bar  to  sit 
here  and  to  collect  the  pabulum  for  tliis  court.  If  I 
appear  at  all  I must  have  a right  to  conduct  my  case, 
and  I will  not  sit  here  or  be  present  in  court  under 
tlie  conditions  your  lordship  would  impose  upon  me. 

I sincerely  implore  of  your  lordship  to  reconsider  your 
decision,  take  till  to-morrowmorning  and  you  wilifindmy 
advice  will  be  supported  by  the  opinion  of  any  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  Belfast.  I say  with  all  respect 
this  decision  is  a surprise  to  us.  When  the  Commis- 
sion sat  here  on  the  first  occasion  there  was  no  objec- 
tion made  to  the  bar  appearing  liere,  and  I repeat,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  if  by  your  decision  here  you  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  you  to  elicit  the  facts  with  completeness,  or  arrive 
at  a satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  case.  With  all  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  Commission,  their  gi'cat 
ability,  skill,  and  experience,  I say  the  report  going 
out  in  this  unprecedented  arrangement  would  go  forth 
to  the  people  without  authority,  and  would  not  be 
received  witli  that  judgment  and  respect  for  the 
tribunal,  which  under  other  circumstances  you  are  sure 
to  maintain.  You  are  in  a community  that  has  a high 
instinct  of  justice,  and  a strong  desfro  for  moderation 
and  fairness.  They  are  also  an  industrious  people. 

No  doiibt  as  Mr.  Adams  seems  to  suggest,  I am  per- 
ha23s  trying  to  give  too  roseate  a hue  to  their  character. 

hir.  Adams. — I beg  your  pardon,  I suggested 
nothing. 

Mr.  McZCordie. — I thought  you  smiled  at  the  re- 
mark 1 made,  but  if  I am  mistaken  I beg  your  pardon, 

Mr.  Adams.  I am  quite  convinced  that  my  clients 
have  as  great  a horror  of  tlie  rioting,  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  that  has  taken  phice  during  these  de2>lor- 
able  riots  as  any  member  of  this  court  could  have. 

We  have  entered  on  this  enterprise  with  an  honest 
intention  of  assisting  this  Commission  in  eliciting  the 
truth.  I hope  the  ^msition  which  your  lordshipi  Las 
taken  up  will  be  reconsidered,  for  I would  greatly 
regret  that  an  arrangement  should  be  carried  out,  which 
would  seriously  interfere  withtheutility  of  tliis  Commis- 
sion. The  result  of  the  court  adhering  to  this  decision 
would  be  that  Counsel  would  probably  deem  it  not  consis- 
tentwiththeirpositiontoattendthecourt,  and  the  wit- 
nesses also  whom  they  have  called  will  probably  also 
absent  themselves,  and  if  such  be  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  1 think  it  would  be  deeply  to  be  regretted. 

The  public  interest  demands  that  you  should  consider 
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the  matter  carefully  before  adopting  a decision  ■which 
would  impose  upon  you  the  carrying  out  of  the  in'resti- 
gation  without  the  assistance  of  men  specially  prepared 
and  specially  competent  to  afford  every  information 
and  assistance  to  the  court. 

The  President. — Mr.  McMordie,  your  statement 
lias  been  to  me  in  some  respects  exceedingly  gratifying. 
I am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  represent  a large 
body  of  citizens  who  are  anxious  to  further  the  projects 
of  this  inquiry.  I am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  that 
so  great  efforts  have  been  taken  by  your  clients — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — in  preparation  of  this  large 
body  of  evidence ; because  I am  sure  that  with  such 
excellent  disposition,  and  having  regard  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  so  carefully  prepared,  no  difficulty 
•will  arise  in  having  all  that  evidence  laid  before  us. 
You  have  only  to  communicate  -with  our  secretary 
and  he  -will  take  care  that  summonses  are  issued  for 
the  production  before  us  of  all  these  -witnesses.  With 
reference  to  your — if  I may  use  the  expression — threat 
that  you,  representing  the  Irish  Bar,  -will  retire  from 
the  court  if  we  adhere  to  our  decision,  I can  only  say 
that  I shall  be  sorry  if  you  leave  us  and  deprive  us  of 
the  advantage  of  any  assistance  you  might  othcrivise 
render,  but  I do  think  it  is  a pity  that  you  suggested 
that  if  you  retired  none  of  the  witnesses  ■would  attend. 
I can  only  say  I hope  your  observation  will  not 
mislead  these  -witnesses,  because  depend  upon  it  these 
witnesses  will  have  to  attend  the  court. 

Mr.  McMordie. — Oh;  1 know  that. 

The  President. — We  will  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility which  we  adopt,  and  depend  upon  it  that  we 
shall  not  be  deterred  by  threats  of  any  kind  which 
may  he  used  to  us. 

Mr.  McMordie. — Your  lordship  entirely  miscon- 
ceived me;  I intended  no  threat.  I was  merely  stating 
the  opinion  of  the  Bar  as  to  their  position. 

Mr.  Kisbey,  Q.c. — Perhaps  your  lordship  will  pemit 
me  to  say  a few  words.  I appear  here,  ha-ving  been 
instructed  by  the  Earl  of  Ennisldllen,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orange  Institution  in  Ireland — I be- 
lieve the  Imperial  Grand  Master  of  the  Oi’ange  Insti- 
tution— for  the  purpose,  in  the  event  of  any  imputation 
being  made  in  this  Court  by  witnesses  or  otherwise 
against  that  institution,  such  imputations  as  have  been 
made  in  the  press,  of  sifting  any  evidence  that  may  he 
attempted  to  be  given,  and  ofwatching  the  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  that  institution.  I would  ask  your  lord- 
ship  whether  a great  number  of  questions  have  not 
been  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I think  by  Mr. 
Sexton,  certainly  by  some  one  from  the  benches  in 
Parliament  which  he  adorns — questions  have  not  been 
asked  by  him  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
namely — ^in  the  event  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  your  lordship  has  refeiTed  being  passed ; whether 
at  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  to  which  that  Bill 
gave  oxti-a  powers,  counsel  who  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  different  parties, 
would  be  allowed  to  examine  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses ; and  the  answe,r  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  gave  was  that  counsel  for  all  interests  and 
parties  would  he  allowed  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
■witnesses.  Cf  coinse  your  lordship,  in  common  with 
your  brother  Commissioners,  are  masters  of  this  Court 
and  masters  of  its  procedure. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Mr.  Jiisbey,  Q.c. — At  the  same  time,  I think,  having 
regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sexton  and  the 
answer  given  by  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and 
I can  only  say — I believe  I say  it  not  simply  on  behalf 
of  those  for  wliom  I appear,  but  I have  no  doubt  on 
behalf  of  others  also — ^that  it  -would  be  considered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  good  faith  has  not  been  kept 
with  them  inasmuch  as  they  are  represented  here  by 
counsel,  and  are  ready  to  bring  different  evidence  on 
both  sides,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  and  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  the  investigation  of  the  truth  by 
cross-examining  any  witness  who  in  their  opinion  gave 
evidence  which  was  not  strictly  acemute.  I can  under- 
stand very  well  that  at  a Committee  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  where  theprecisoftheevidence  to  be  given 
by  each  witness  is,  in  the  first  place,  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. I can  thoroughly  understand  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary in  such  case  for  counsel  to  attend,  as  a member 
of  the  committee  ha-ving  the  c-vidence  of  the  witnesses 
on  paper  before  him  can  bring  out  the  testimony  of. 
the  witness  and  every  member  of  the  committee  might 
then  proceed  to  cross-examine  him,  but  I would  ask 
how  is  this  Commission,  wiien  a particular  witness  is 
placed  in  the  box,  how  is  this  Commission  without  any 
brief  of  his  evidence,  without  any  information  as  to 
what  testimony  he  is  prepared  to  give,  how  are  you  to 
extract  his  evidence,  of  coui-se  I am  quite  aware  of  the 
extreme  ability  not  merely  of  your  lordship  but  of 
many  members  of  the  court  whom  I have  the  honour 
of  knowing,  at  the  same  time  it  does  seem  to  me  tiiat 
you  will  be  landing  yourselves  in  a position  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  if  you  adopt  the  course  you  suggest 
and  I hardly  think,  though  I am  very  slow  indeed  to 
utter  anything  that  your  lordship  could  consider  as 
approaching  a thi-eat  because  I do  not  mean  it,  but  I 
do  certainly  think  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  wliom  I am  an  humble 
representative  to  attend  liere  simply  as  conduit  pipes 
from  which  evidence  is  to  be  filtered  to  the  coiirt,  or 
simply  to  sit  hero  upon  sufferance  asking  questions 
through  the  court  and  liable  to  be  checked  at  any 
moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  lordship  ought  to 
release  the  rule  that  you  have  laid  down  and  in  doing 
so  your  lordship  should  consider  the  position  we  are 
in  having  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  tliese 
circiimstances  I do  respectfully  ask  your  lordship  to 
reconsider  the  observation  you  have  made  and  especi- 
ally to  consider  the  position  the  members  of  tho  Bar 
will  occupy  and  consider  whether  it  is  consistent  with 
the  profession  of  which  I have  the  honour  of  being  a 
very  humble  member,  that  they  should  occupy  che 
position  which  your  lordship  proposes. 

Mr.  Wellinffton  YouTiy. — I appear  here — 

The  President. — May  I ask  who  you  are? 

Mr.  Youny. — A solicitor,  my  lord.  I represent 
the  next-of-kin  of  three  boys  who  were  shot  on  tbe 
Shankhill-road,  and  my  object  in  addressing  you  is  -with 
the  view  to  asking  your  lordship  what  division  you 
will  make  of  these  riots  in  order  that  I may  he  enabled 
to  communicate  with  my  clients  that  they  may  give 
this  court  such  information  as  may  be  in  their  power 
svibh  regard  to  what  ocouiTed.  TSvo  of  my  clients 
have  been  shot.  ■' 

Mr.  O’Shauylinessy. — Surely  you  do  not  appear  for 
dead  people. 

The  President. — I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  yet  with  tlie  first  application  which  was  made 
to  me,  and  which  in  myjudgment  was  a very  reasonable 
application,  made  by  Counsel  on  bebalf  of  the  Con- 
stabulary. I suppose  when  I deal  with  that  applica- 
tion I shall  he  practically  dealing  with  yours. 

Mr,  Young. — I represent  the  next  of  kin  of  three 
individuals  who  were  shot,  two  of  them  in  the  riots  of 
June,  and  the  third  in  the  riots  of  August.  If,  my 
lord,  you  divide  the  riots,  the  June  from  those  of 
August,  I want  to  he  in  a position  to  inform  my  clients 
on  what  day  they  should  have  their  -witnesses  here. 

The  President. — I am  sorry  to  say,  ha-ving  regard  to. 
what  has  taken  place  upon  this  inquiry,  that  youwOl 
certainly  have  abundance  of  time  to  secure  the  atteir* 
dance  of  your  witnesses.  I shall  take  care  that  you 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  so.  You  need  not  re- 
main in  any  anxiety  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Young. — I thank  your  lordship.  I appear  also 
for  certain  owners  of  property  in  the  disturbed  districts 
of  Belfast ; persons  whose  property  was  -wrecked,  and 
I may  ask  whether  or  not  it  would  be  -within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  that  my  clients  should  he  in  a position 
to  come  before  this  court  for  the  pui-pose  of  sho-wing 
that  the  present  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the 
compensation  which  they  are  entitled  to  get  for 
malicious  destruction  of  property,  is  so  incomplete  at 
present  as  almost  entirely  to  deprive  them  of  tho 
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remedy  wliioli  they  had  prior  to  the  separation  of  the 
town  of  Belfast  from  the  county  of  Antrim.  If  this 
is  ^vithin  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  I sliall  be  liappy 
to  give  you  most  impartial  evidence  to  show  that  those 
parties  most  affected  by  the  riots,  'wdiose  property  has 
been  absolutely  wrecked,  that  the  present  machinery 
for  giving  compensation  to  them  is  so  defective  that  if 
the  Corporation  of  Belfast  or  a committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration awai-d  these  parties  any  sum  wliich  they  may 
think  fit,  there  is  absolutely  no  appeal  from  their  de- 
cision, whereas  before  the  separation  Act  there  was. 

The  Commissioners  having  consulted, 

The  President  said: — Without  saying  definitely  now 
that  we  think  it  is  within  the  sco[ie  of  our  inquiry,  we 
certainly  do  think  the  matter  pointed  out  is  a matter 
for  our  serious  consideration,  and  we  shall  consider  it 
and  to-morrow  morning  let  you  know  whether  we  think 
the  matter  comes  witliin  the  scope  of  our  investigation. 
It  is  a very  important  question  and  we  will  let  you 
know  our  decision  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Young. — I thank  your  lordship,  I may  tell  you 
that  what  I wish  to  bring  your  attention  to  is, 
that  before  the  separation  Act — 

The  President. — We  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  matter 
argued  now. 

Mr.  Le  Poet  Trench,  q.c. — I atn  quite  aware  of  the 
point  to  which  you  refer.  I have  just  been  mention- 
ing it  to  tlie  President. 

President. — We  will  let  yon  know  to-morrow 
morning  our  decision. 

Mr.  M'Erlean,  solicitor. — Before  you  come  to  any 
conclusion  in  reference  to  the  right  of  counsel  to 
examine  and  cross-examine  -witnesses,  it  is  right  for 
me  to  say  tliat  I appear  for  certain  3-atepayers  deeply 
interested  in  the  sulyect  which  is  to  come  under  your 
lordship’s  notice.  I appear  for  Mr.  Daniel  M'Ale^e, 
Mrs.  Curran, 

The  President. — Yes ; you  need  not  mention  all  the 
names. 

TslT.iPErlean — And  also  for  Mr.  Joseph  Biggar,  n P., 
who  is  present  in  court  and  a large  property  owner  in 
Belfast.  My  lord  I have  carefully  endeavoured  to 
understand  my  position  before  your  lordships,  and  I 
think  I gathered  rightly  from  observations  that  counsel 
have  no  right  so  appear.  Your  lordship  said  that  you 
repudiated  their  light. 

The  President. — The  right — yes. 

Mr.  M‘Erlean. — Yes,  my  lord,  you  repudiated  the 
right.  Now,  my  lord,  thax  places,  I need  scarcely 
say,  the  parties  who  instiucted  me  in  a very  awkwai-d 
position,  for  witlioxit  full  cross-examination  it  is  abso- 
solutely  impossible,  so  far  as  the  cases  I represent  are 
concerned,  that  your  lordship  or  this  court  could  have 
the  facts  properly  before  you.  Now,  my  lord,  so  deep 
is  the  interest  taken  in  tliis  matter,  that  you  have 
been  informed  tliat  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen  who,  I do 
not  think  has  as  much  proj)erty  in  Belfast  as  would 
stable  the  goat  the  Orangeman  is  l.vid  on  is  represented 
here  by  counsel.  I ask  liow  can  your  lordsliip  get 
out  the  various  degrees  of  orange,  purple,  or  purple 
scarlet  and  black,  and  the  various  oaths  that  are  taken 
in  the  vaiious  degrees  of  Orangeism. 

hlr.  Eishey,  Q.c. — The  rules  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  IPErlean. — Mr.  Kisbey,  if  yon  belonged  to  the 
order  you  would  not  refer  me  to  the  rules,  for  you 
would  know  that  there  are  many  things  which  are  not 
down  in  the  rules  at  all. 

The  President. — Mr.  M'Erlean,  what  is  your  appli- 
cation ? 

Mr.  M‘Erlean. — My  application  is  this — that  your 
lordship  would  adjourn  the  court  until  to-mori-ow 
morning  in  order  to  enable  me  to  have  counsel’s  advice 
as  to  what  coarse  I should  pursue. 

The  President. — We  propose  to  adjourn  at  5 o’clock, 
which  will  answer  your  pui-pose  quite  as  well.  Before 
that  hour  we  shall  not  adjourn. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — This  places  me  in  a very  awkward 
position 

The  President. — That  may  be,  but  I tell  you  what 


we  have  decided  and  from  that  decision  we  ai-e  not  October  4, 
inclined  to  depart;. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I want  to  explain  to  your  lordship 
the  position  I occupy. 

The  President. — I do  not  know  the  position  you 
occupy  and  I may  tell  you  I do  not  care  to  inquire. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I wanted  to  get  some  information 
from  your  lordship 

The  President. — You  will  get  no  further  information 
from  me  than  that  which  I have  already  given.  I 
decline  to  recognise  any  such  rights  as  you  contend 
for,  and  if  you  have  no  fiu-ther  application  to  nrake 
we  slrall  proceed  to  our  next  business. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I was  anxious  to  know  if  I had 
misunderstood  your  lordship 

The  President. — I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood. 

I tried  to  explain  this  as  clearly  as  I could,  aird  I 
am  always  ready  to  explaiir  myself  fully.  I trust  I 
have  made  myself  thoroughly  understood  by  this 
time. 

Mr.  Adams. — Allow  me  as  a member  of  tiro  Com- 
mission to  say  oire  word.  As  I understand  all  tliat 
Mr.  Justice  Day  has  said  is  this  : — ^That  this  Commis- 
sion cannot  admit  of  the  existence  of  jiarties  befui-e 
us,  because  it  is  not  a case  between  party  and  ]>arty, 
brrt  I for  one,  as  a member  of  the  Coitrmissioii,  am 
sure  that  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  will  only  consider 
the  matter  they  will  see  it  will  be  competerrt  for  them 
to  give' us  to  the  fullest  extent  their  assistance  iir  the 
progress  of  this  inquiry — I for  one  as  a member  of 
tire  Commission,  and  I am  sure  we  will  all  do  so,  will 
avail  myself  of  every  assistance  that  can  be  afforded 
to  us  by  Counsel  here.  Wliat  nrore  could  be  asked 
for  by  any  member  of  the  Bar  of  Mr.  Justice  Day,  as 
he  stated  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  tliat  it  is  not  a 
litigation  between  party  and  party,  or  between  the 
Crown  and  a prisoner.  There  are  no  parties  before 
us,  but  I am  sure  no  one  intends  for  a moment  to 
confine  counsel  except  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Chairman.  Of  course,  tliere  must  be  limits  in 
every  inquiry  : but  no  one  intends  to  shut  out  the 
power  of  counsel  to  elicit  the  truth,  aud  to  give  us  all 
the  assistance  in  tlieir  power  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses. 

Mr.  0’ Shaughnessy. — Allow  me  to  make  one  obsei'- 
vation  on  behalf  of  the  clients  whom  I represent.  I 
do  not  desire  to  enter  into  these  contested  questions 
at  all.  Undoubtedly  my  friend  is  correct  in  stating 
that  it  was  believed  on  all  sides  that  the  right  of 
counsel  to  examine  aud  cross-examine  witnesses  would 
have  been  admitted  on  this  investigation,  but  I liave 
no  doubt  now,  from  what  I have  just  IroiU-d  from  Mi'. 

Adams,  that  probably  the  same  result  will  be  arrived 
at  without  an  admitted  right.  I see  of  course  that 
that  is  quite  iiossible.  At  the  same  time  it  places  us 
ill  a rather  awkward  position,  and  to  cleai-  up  the 
matter,  I would  ask  your  lordship  aud  the  other 
members  of  the  Commission  to  consider  whether  a 
short  adjouruinent  could  not  be  allowed  at  this  stage 
to  enable  us  to  consider  what  course  we  will  adopt.  I 
say,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  an  adjournment  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  course  we 
should  adopt  will  tend  towards  making  this  Commis- 
sion most  effective,  and,  1 think,  the  best  way  that 
can  be  done  is  to  permit  us  to  consider  the  matter, 
because,  probably  counsel  misunderstood  the  Court, 
and  possibly,  without  exactly’  having  a right,  in  one 
point  of  view,  they  may  be  able  to  do  their  duty 
quite  as  effectively  without  its  being  conceded  as  a 
right,  if  tire  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  them  to  ask 
such  questions  as  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  they 
tliink  reasonable  aud  proper. 

The  President. — When  proper  occasions  arise  for 
the  assistance  of  counsel  application  can  be  made  to 
us  to  permit  it,  and  we  will  then  consider  such  appli- 
cation. Further  than  that  I will  not  go.  I have 
said  already,  speaking  for  myself,  that  I repudiate 
the  right  of  counsel  to  interfere.  Mr.  Kiabey’s  appli- 
cation has  not  yet  been  dealt  with.  I would  like  to 
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October  t.  i«8c.  consider  them,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  hear 
evidence. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I second  Mr.  O’Shaughnesay’s 
proposition  that  there  should  be  a short  adjournment. 

The  President. — We  have  a great  deal  of  business 
to  do,  and  we  propose  now  to  go  on  with  the 
evidenca  You  will  have  plenty  of  time  when  the 
witness  is  under  examination,  to  consider  what  course 
you  should  adopt. 

Mr.  JVeir,  q.c.,  said — I appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Constabulary.  As  instructed  they  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  adhere  to  the  ruling  laid  down  by  the 
Court,  and  to  assist  the  Court  in  every  way  with 
evidence,  and  by  furnishing  all  the  evidence  that  they 
were  prepared  with.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  convenient  and  answer  the  purposes  which  my 
learned  friends  had  in  view,  if  each  of  the  parties 
furnished  the  prepared  lists  of  their  evidence.  Such 
lists  might  be  handed  in  to  the  secretary,  and  the 
Court  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
every  witness  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties,  had 
auy  information  to  give. 

The  President. — Certainly,  and  I think  that  such 
lists  might  be  exchanged  between  the  parties,  so 
that  any  person  who  might  wish  to  see  such  a list  of 
witnesses  might  be  able  to  refer  to  them.  I snay 
obseiwe,  Mr.  Weir,  that  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  statement  you  have  made.  It  is  such  as  I should 
expect  from  counsel  of  your  position,  representing,  as 
you  do,  the  constituted  authorities.  The  course  you 
propose  to  take  is  a most  proper  one. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We,  representing,  as  we  do,  other 
parties,  do  not  occupy  the  same  position  that  Mr. 
Weir  does. 

The  President. — I think,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  I have 
heard  you  already. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Except  tliis  that  Mr.  "Weir,  repre- 
senting the  Constabulary,  represents  parties  who  are 
accustomed  to  give  evidence  in  court,  whereas  the 
parties  we  represent  have  not  that  advantage. 

The  President. — We  will  give  them  every  assistance. 
They  may  rely  upon  getting  the  utmost  assistance 
from  us,  and  from  every  member  of  the  Commission, 
in  order  to  elicit  from  them  every  information  which 
they  have  to  afford. 

Mr.  Campthell. — Your  lordship,  however,  recollects 
that,  as  compared  with  other  parties,  the  Constabulary 
have  a great  advantage,  so  that  the  specious  proposi- 
tion of  my  Mend,  Mr.  Weir,  is  one  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  take  much  credit  for. 

Mr.  M'Eugh. — Will  your  lordship  allow  me  to  say 
one  wordi  I have  listened  with  great  care  to  your 
observations,  and  also  to  tliose  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
what  I gather  from  them  is,  that  while  your  lordship 
udll  not  concede  the  right  of  counsel  to  interfere  as  a 
matter  of  right,  substantially  as  I understand  the 
interpretation  put  upon  your  words  by  Mr.  Adams, 
counsel  will,  all  the  same,  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Bar — to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

The  President. — I wish  to  say  that  I do  not  assent 
to  that  at  all,  as  yorr  put  it.  Your  words  are  care- 
fully selected,  but  I cannot  assent  to  them. 

hir.  MPIugh. — Under  these  circumstances,  as  I 
have  not  troubled  the  Commission  very  much,  I wish 
to  endorse  the  proposition  made  to  your  lordship  for 
an  adjournment.  I hope  your  lordship,  under  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day, will  consider  it  not  mii’easonable — namely,  that 
you  will  give  us  a short  adjournment  to  enable  us  to 
consider  your  decision. 

The  President. — Do  really  consider  for  a moment 
why  should  we  waste  the  public  time  by  a short 
adjournment  as  you  call  it.  We  are  going  to  call 
a witness  whose  examination  will  certainly  last  a great 
deal  more  than  to-day. 

Mr.  Kisbey,  Q.c. — It  may  save  time  in  the  end. 

Mr.  M>Hugh. — The  witn^s  whom  you  are  going  to 
examine  may  be  a very  important  witness. 

The  President. — The  witn'esu  will  be  an  official 
witness,  and  his  evidence  will  eeiininly  take  the  rest 


of  tl)e  day,  and  during  his  examination  the  Bar  can 
consider  what  course  they  wOl  adopt.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  idle  to  apply  for  an  adjournment. 

[The  Members  of  the  Bad-  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Weir,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Shannon,  rose  to  leave 
the  Court]. 

Mr.  Adams  said — It  would  be  most  painful  to  me 
to  have  to  dissent  from  the  ruling  of  the  President, 
and  yet  I would  regret  it  as  a great  calamity  if  the 
Membera  of  the  Bar  were  to  withdraw,  and  to  deprive 
us  of  their  assistance  in  thri  inquiry.  What  know- 
ledge have  we  of  the  occurrences  which  have  taken 
place,  except  what  we  have  got  from  the  newspapers  1 
And  it  would  be  a most  uufortunate  thing  if  we, 
through  what  is,  after  all,  a mere  difference  of  words  be 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Members  of  the  Bar. 
The  Bar  had  the  right  to  appear  on  all  the  previous  in- 
quiries, and  I am  sure  we  are  quite  willing  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  in 
every  possible  way  in  which  we  reasonably  can  do  so.  I 
really  do  not  see  how  this  inquiry  can  be  conducted 
satisfactorily  without  their  assistance.  I,  myself,  I 
must  say,aminignoranceofthe  circumstances  ofthese 
riots.  ' 

Mr.  O’Shaughmssey. — Unless  we  are  permitted  to 
afford  the  Court  that  assistance,  what  is  the  use  of 
the  attendance  of  the  Bar. 

Mr.  McMordie  rose  to  address  tlie  Court 

The  President. — I protest  against  the  same  counsel 
being  heard  over  and  over  again.  You,  Mr.  M'Mordie, 
have  been  heard  already,  and  I object  to  your  being 
heard  again.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Kisbey’s  obser- 
vations; he  referred  to  a conversation  which  took 
place  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  between  tbe  Home 
Secretary  and  some  member  of  Parliament.  I can 
only  say  that  any  such  conversation  could  in  no  way 
influence  our  decision  here.  We  are  sitting  here 
under  a Royal  Commission,  and  under  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  Her  Majesty  to  discharge  our  duties  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  perfectly  well  kno^vn  that 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire,  for  instance, 
into  the  Corrupt  Practices  and  other  matters  of 
inquiry,  took  tlie  evidence  themselves,  and  counsel  did 
not  interfere,  and  never  have  claimed  a right  to  appear 
before  them.  I unhesitatingly  say  that  I adhere  to 
what  I said  before.  I deny  the  right  of  counsel  to 
interfere,  and  I will  not  recognise  it  in  any  shape  or 
form,  although  I shall  be  always  glad  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  counsel  ;in  such  a way  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  Court.  With  reference  to  tlie  obser- 
■vation  made  by  Mr.  Kisbey,  tJiat  this  Commission 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  information  with  reference 
to  the  riots  withoirt  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  Bar,  I may  relieve  Mr.  Kisbey  of  any  anxiety 
upon  that  subject  by  telling  him  that  we  are  already 
in  possession  of  the  names  of  a great  number  of 
persons  who  can  give  us  information  on  the  sirbject, 
and  who  certainly  will  be  made  to  do  so,  and  I have 
not  the  slightest  fear  that  this  Commission  will 
miscarry  through  aiiy  absence  of  evidence.  This 
Commission  has  abundant  power  to  extract  all  tbe  in- 
formation tliey  may  require.  At  the  same  time  X 
quite  appreciate  the  anxiety  expressed,  b;it  I assure 
him  there  is  no  fear  of  this  Commission  being  unable 
by  reason  of  defective  material  to  extract  all  tbe  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a conclu- 
sion on  the  subject  of  our  investigation.  With 
reference  to  the  Bar,  I beg  to  say  that  1 would  be  sorry 
any  words  I have  used  should  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  wanting  in  respect  to  them.  Although  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  the  Irish 
Bar  to  which  so  mucli  reference  has  been  made,  I have 
been  for  a gi-eat  number  of  years  a member  of  the 
sister  Bar  of  England,  and  no  one  entoi-tains  a higher 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Bar,  and 
feels  greater  gi-atitude  to  the  Bar,  or  gi-eater  respect 
for  its  members  than  I do,  and  notliing  that  I have 
done  or  said  should  be  construed  by  anybody  as 
meaning  anything  disi-espectful  to  the  Bar  of  Ireland. 
Now,  let  the  witness  be  swoni. 
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Mr,  Thomas  Peter  Carr,  vras  thea  awom  and  examined. 


1.  The  President. — Ton  are  I think  1 — Town  In- 
spector of  Belfast. 

2.  Town  Inspector  1 — Tes,  my  lord. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  Six  and  thirty  years. 

4.  And  how  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Belfast  ? 
— ^ince  the  1st  of  October,  last  year. 

5.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  us  information  as 
to  the  population  of  Belfast? — Yes,  my  lord. 

6.  Within  the  police  district? — The  population 
within  the  entire  district  of  Belfast — 

The  Members  of  the  Bar  being  about  to  withdraw, 

Mr.  Adams  said : — Before  the  Bar  retire  I must 
say,  that  as  a member  of  the  Commission.  I would, 
for  one,  regard  it  as  a great  calamity ; and  I cannot 
help  supporting  the  application  of  counsel  that  we 
should  adjourn  for  a short  time  and  allow  the  Bar  to 
consider  their  position  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  O’Shatighnessy. — I asked  just  now  for  a short 
adjournment  in  ’order  to  enable  the  Bar  to  consult 
and  it  was  refused. 

'ilT. Adams. — It  was  not  refused,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Well  it  was  not  granted — 

Mr.  Kisley,  Q.c. — We  asked  for  ten  minutes  only 
and  it  was  not  granted. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — We  ask  for  a short  adjourn- 
ment, and  if  it  is  not  granted  we  must  take  it 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Kishey,  q.c. — I formally  repeat  our  request  that 
the  Commission  should  adjourn  for  fifteen  minutes  to 
enable  the  membei-s  of  the  Bar  to  imparl  upon  this 
question  which  we  consider  is  ofveiy  gi-eat  importance. 
I ask  the  Commission  now  whether  they  will  adjourn 
for  that  purpose  or  not. 

The  Commissioners  consulted  and  having  determined 
not  to  adjourn,  the  examination  of  the  witness  was 
continued,  and  Messrs.  Kisbey,  q.c.,  Orr,  q.c., 
O’Shaughnessy,  Campbell,  M'Hugh,  and  M‘Mordie, 
with  the  Solicitors  instructing  them,  left  court. 

7.  The  iVmdent  (to  witness). — You  were  going  to 
give  us  the  population  of  Belfast,  within  the  police 
district? — Yes;  making  allowance  for  the  variance  of 
population  since  the  last  census,  I would  take  it  to  be 
very  close  upon  220,000. 

8.  Close  upon  220,000,  and  what  is  the  area,  about  ? 
— I could  not  give  you  the  exact  area,  but  I will  have 
that  information  for  the  Commission  by  to-morrow 
morning. 

9.  Have  you  any  plan  prepared  showing  the  topo- 
graphy of  Belfast  ?— We  have  a map,  my  lord. 

10.  Is  it  in  court? — No,  I have  not  brought  it  to 
court,  but  I will  send  for  it  if  you  so  desire. 

11.  Yea,  have  the  goodness  to  send  for  it  as  soon  as 
may  be ; are  the  Belfast  police  a ccmtingent  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes,  my  lord. 

12.  Or  is  it  a separate  or  in  any  way  a distinct 
force  ? — No ; it  is  exactly  the  same — a poi-tion  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Coustabulaiy  in  every  respect. 

hir.  TFetr,  q.c. — I hand  in  a map  (produced)  of 
Belfixst  with  the  various  Constabulary  stations  marked 
upon  it. ' 

13.  President. — lammuch  obliged  Mr.  Weir;  any 

assistance  tbat  you  c;m  render  I shall  be  very  much 
obliged  for.  (To  witness) — What  I may  term  tlio 
Belfast  force,  or  the  contingent  of  Royal  Irisli  Con- 
stabulary in  Belfast,  what  does  it  consist  of? Of  one 

Town  Inspector,  six  District  Inspectoi-s,  twelve  Head 
Constables,  and  590  Sergeants,  Acting-Sergeants  and 
Constables. 

hir.  Weir,  q.c. — I hand  in  a return  (produced)  of 
the  present  strength.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

14.  Tao President. — Thanks;  590  is thefull strength 
you  say,  Mr.  Carr?— Yes,  my  lord,  590  men  with  the 
officers  I mentioned. 

15.  How  ai-e  these  men  armed? — They  are  armocl 

as  ai-e  all  other  membei's  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, xvitb  rifles  and 

IG.  But,  do  they  carry  tlieir  rifles  and  side  arms 


when  on  duty  in  the  streets  of  Belfast? — Not  on 
ordinary  street  duty. 

17.  Tliat  is  what  I want  you  to  explain? — Oh,  they 
carry  batons  merely  when  on  ordinary  beat  only. 

18.  And  where  are  their  rifles  then? — They  are 
lodged  in  their  several  barracks. 

19.  In  their  barracks  ? — Yes,  in  their  several 
barracks. 

20.  And  how  many  barracks  are  there,  may  I ask  ? 
— Twenty-two;  but  I am  dealing  with  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  riots. 

21.  Quite  so.  Now,  I don’t  know  whether  you  can 
tell  me — or  whether  I had  better  get  the  information 
from  somebody  else — as  to  what  are  the  magisteiial 
arrangements  in  Belfast?— Tliat  is  a matter  that  I 
could  not  give  you  mucli  information  about. 

22.  No,  perhaps  some  other  witness  will  give  us 
that  better? — Yes,  some  of  the  magistrates  -will  be 
able  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  desire  on  that 
subject. 

23.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  command  the  whole 
of  the  Belfast  police? — Yes,  I am  chief  officer. 

24.  And  how  is  the  force  which  you  have  enum- 
erated divided  or  distributed  ? — They  are  divided  into 

four  districts,  each  under  the  command  of  an  officer 

a District  Inspector. 

25.  Ai-e  these  four  equal  divisions  1 — Well,  pretty 
equal  divisions,  still  having  regard  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  respective  localities.  Some  of  the 
districts  are  somewhat  larger  and  have  a larger  num- 
ber of  men.  For  instance,  in  the  North  District 
therejare  one  Disti-ict  Inspector,  two  Head  Constables, 
and  l47  men,  and  in  the  South  District,  167  men. 
According  to  the  requirements  of  the  district  some 
are  larger  and  some  smaller. 

26.  And  each  district  is  under  an  officer? — Yes, 
undei-  a District  Inspector. 

27.  Who  reports  everything  to  you,  I presume? 

Yes,  the  District  Inspector  reports  everything  to  me 
that  is  beyond  the  most  ordinary  occurrence. 

28.  I mean  that  they  don’t  report  to  anybody  but 
you? — Well,  their  first  report  is  always  to  me. 

29.  Mr.  McHardy. — You  said  there  were  six  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  in  Belfast,  four  are  in  command  of 

these  divisions,  and  what  do  the  two  others  do  ? 

They  attend  to  the  Divisional  Magistrates  xvho  have 
chai'ge  of  the  nine  northern  counties  of  Ireland. 

30.  And  they  are  not  really  pai-t  of  your  working 
stiiif? — No,  except  that  they  are  called  on  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

31.  Edward  Bulwer. — Are  they  tlie  staff  officers 
then? — Yes — the  staff  officers;  but  liable  to  be  called 
to  our  aid. 

32.  Mr.  McHardy.  — Would  you  mention  what 
the  districts  are  again? — North,  South,  East,  and 
West. 

33.  And  could  you  tell  me  the  extent  of  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  districts  respectively  ? 

Sir  Edwa/rd  BvXler. — We  have  that  information  in 
the  i-eturn  just  handed  in  by  counsel. 

34.  Mr.  McHardy. — Tell  me  what  district  it  was 
the  riots  commenced  in  June  ? — In  the  soutli  district. 

35.  And  who  was  the  district  inspector  there  ? — Mr. 
G.  A.  Bull. 

36.  You  gave  the  full  complement  of  the  force,  can 
you  tell  me  if  there  was  any  laige  amount  of  vacancies  ? 
— On  the  day  when  the  riots  fii’st  occurred  it  did  so 
happen  that  there  was  a larger  proportion  of  vacancies 
than  usual  in  tlie  town  force-^forty-two. 

37.  That  is  short  of  complement  or  sick  ? — Short  of 
complement. 

38.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  sick? — Yes- 
twenty. 

39.  In  addition  to  the  forty-two  1 — Yes. 

ib.  And  were  there  any  absent — on  leave  ? — Yes ; 
fourteen. 

41.  Fourteen  absent  on  leave? — Absent  on  leave — 
yes, 
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4 2.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Any  other  casualties  ? — 
Tiiei-c  were  then  employed  on  port  inspection  four 
men,  as  emigration  enumerators  two  men,  and  detec- 
tives eleven  men. 

43.  Were  the  detectives  stationed  in  Belfiistl — 
Yes. 

44.  And  the  four  and  two  you  have  just  mentioned 
were  they  in  Belfast  at  this  time  tool— Yes. 

45.  Available  at  the  time! — Yes,  but  on  special 
duty. 

46.  Mr.  McTTa/rdy.  — The  numbers  actually  short 
on  that  day  were  the  forty.two  short  of  complement, 
twenty  sick,  and  fourteen  absent  on  leave  1 — Yes. 

47.  And  with  the  exception  of  these  scventy-.six 
menl — There  were  three  at  the  depot  for  monthly  in- 
spection. 

48.  The  others  were  available — all  of  them — in  case 
of  emergency  1 — Except  the  three  at  the  depot  for 
monthly  inspection. 

49.  That  makes  seventy-nine  short  of  complement 
in  reality! — Yes;  and  at  each  of  the  twenty-two 
stations  there  were  two  men  in  charge. 

50.  That  makes  forty -four  men  guarding  the  bar- 
racks in  the  town! — Yes.  Then  there  are  constables 
on  duty  in  the  cells  of  the  police  office.  There  are  a 
head  constable  and  eight  men  always  required  in  the 
cells,  and  who  could  not  be  made  available  for  any 
other  duty. 

51.  How  many  men  do  you  say  were  on  that  duty  ? 
— One  head  constable  and  eight  men,  generally. 

52.  And  are  none  of  tliese  available  for  outside 
work  in  a case  of  emergency? — No;  frequently,  in 
the  case  of  a riot  they  require  to  be  augmented  in- 
stead of  doing  any  other  duty.  Then  there  are  the 
clerks  in  my  office  and  in  the  divisional  magistrate’s 
office,  who  are  only  available  when  the  last  man  must 
be  sent  out. 

53.  What  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  clerical 
duty  ? — Ten. 

54.  Can  you  tell  me  the  strength  of  the  south  dis- 
trict or  division  on  that  date,  giving  fir.st  the  actual 
complement  when  full  and  the  vacancies  in  it? — In 
the  south  district  on  that  day,  or  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  there  were  five  head  constables,  thirty  sergeants, 
eight  acting  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  constables. 

55.  And  these  were  all  available  at  the  time  that 

the  riot  broke  out  in  the  south  district  ? — There  would 
be  of  that  number  about 

56.  What  I really  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the 
district  in  which  the  riots  broke  out  was  at  all  un- 
usually slioi-t  of  complement? — No  it  was  not  unusually 
short  at  all. 

57.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  by  which  it  was 
short  ? — Not  just  off-hand. 

58.  Or  could  you  get  it  for  us  by  to-morrow? — 
Certainly,  I will  give  it  to-morrow. 

59.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — A return  showing  the 
complement  and  vacancies  therein  for  each  division  ? 
— Yes,  I will  have  that  prepared  by  to-morrow. 

60.  The  President. — Now,  Sir.  Carr,  would  you 
kindly  give  us  as  consecutively  as  you  conveniently 
can,  a history  of  these  riots  from  their  commencement 
to  the  present  time.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  giving  this  evidence? — Well,  I have  thought 
the  matter  over,  and  I think  I can  tax  my  memory 
pretty  fairly.  If  I make  any  mistakes  you  will  allow 
me  to  set  them  right  subsequently. 

61.  Certainly,  at  any  time  ? — About  two  o’clock  on 
the  4th  of  June,  I had  just  left  my  office  and  was  going 
across  the  street,  when  a policeman  came  after  me  and 
reported  tliat  a wive  had  been  received  from  the  Queen’s 
Island,  saying  that  a riot  was  going  on  there.'  I re- 
turned to  the  office  forthwith,  and  found  that  a second 
wire  had  reached  to  say  that  the  riot  was  a bad  one. 

62.  Sir  EdwardBvXwe^. — This  wasontbe 4th  June 
you  say? — Yes,  the  4th  June.  I wired  at  once  to  all 
the  head  quarter  Constabulary  barracks  in  tlie  town, 
“ Collect  all  your  available  force  and  proceed  to  the 


Island.”  I met  an  officer  of  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry in  the  street,  and  asked  him  to  kindly  proceed  to 
barracks  and  request  the  commanding  officer  to  hold 
some  troops,  say  two  companies,  in  readiness  to  proceed 
to  the  Island.  I then  had  a formal  requisition  filled 
up  and  sent  in  for  the  troops,  and  having  done  this  I 
proceeded  to  the  Island  myself.  I found  that  a serious 
riot  had  taken  place  there.  An  attack  had  been  made  by 
some  of  the  ship  carpenters,  or  the  shipwrights  gener- 
ally, on  the  navvies,  wlio  were  working  at  the  Victoria 
Docks.  This  was  during  the  dinner  hour.  I enquired 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  riot,  and  I found  that 
some  of  the  na%-vies  had  been  injured,  and  that  one 
boy  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  I had  the 
body  searched  for,  and  when  found  I apprehended  at 
once  that  matters  would  assume  a serious  character, 
and  I consequently  made  arrangements  to  see  the 
Island  men  pass  safely  home  thi-ough  North-street  on 
that  night. 

63.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — When  you  say  “the 
Island  men  ” you  mean  the  ship  carpenters  ?— -Yes, 
that  is  their  cognomen  here. 

64.  I see ; the  ship  carpenters  are  called  the  Island 
men  ? — Yes. 

05.  And  was  the  boy  who  had  been  drowned  one 
of  their  body  ? — No,  be  was  one  of  the  navvies — one  of 
the  men  who  bad  been  attacked  when  working  at  the 
Victoria  Docks,  as  I understood. 

66.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Were  there  any  other 
casualties  but  tire  drowning  of  the  boy  ? — Tliere  were 
some  men  wounded,  but  there  was  no  other  death. 
[Witness  points  out  on  map  point  at  which  the  boy  was 
said  to  have  been  driven  into  the  water.] 

67.  The  President. — Proceed  with  your  narrative, 
please  ? — On  2-etuniing  from  the  Island  every  night 
the  Island  men  have  to  pass  througli  Noidli-street, 
which  is  in  itself  exclusively  a Roman  Catholic 
locality. 

68.  Whereabouts  is  North-street  exactly  ? — It  is  off 
the  Royal-avenue.  [Witness  points  out  locality  on 
map.] 

69.  hlr.  Le  Post  Trench,  Q.c. — How  do  they  get 
across  the  water? — They  come  across  the  Queen’s- 
bridge  and  up  North-street.  They  very  seldom  meet 
any  opposition  whatever  till  they  reach  North-street, 
but  tliat  has  been  for  a long  time  a fertile  source  of 
riot. 

70.  Edward  Bulwer. — Coming  from  where  to 
where  ? — Coming  from  their  work  at  the  Island,  they 
pass  through  North-street  to  where  tliey  reside  on  the 
Shankhill-road,  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  the  lateral 
streets  in  that  locality. 

71.  The  President. — They  go  up  North-street;  that, 
you  say,  is  practically  occupied  by  Roman  Catholics  ? 
— Yes,  and  until  you  pass  Peter’s  Hill  at  the  top  of 
Norih  street — until  you  get  on  to  Shankhill  or  the 
Old  Lodge-road  you  are  in  a Roman  Catholic  district. 
But  once  you  pass  the  police  barrack  at  Peter’s  Hill 
they  are  in  their  own  locality — aU  along  the  Old 
Lodge-road  and  Shankbill-road. 

72.  Who  are  in  their  own  locality? — The  Protestant 
party. 

73.  That  is  the  Queen’s  Island  men  Jive  on  the  Old 
Lodge-road  and  Shankhill-road? — Yes,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets — the  lateral  streets  off  these  roads.  In  all 
thatlocality — Crumlin-road,  Shankhill-road, OldLodge- 
read  and  all  the  lateral  streets,  'There  was  a very 
hostile  demonstration  at  Peter's  ilOl  that  night  when 
they  were  coming  up,  but  no  breach  of  the  peace  took 
place.  I had  a very  considerable  force  of  police  on 
the  ground  at  the  time,  and  prevented  anything  like  a 
collision  taking  place. 

74.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.  — Are  these  ship 
carpenters,  or  Queen’s  Island  men  as  you  call  them, 
mainly  of  the  Protestant  ]>arty  ? — Yes.  There  are 
about  3,500  men  employed  at  the  Island  and  3.000  of 
them  are  Protestants  the  remaining  500  only  being 
Roman  Catholics;  at ‘all  events,  I am  so  informed, 
and  I believe  rightly. 

75.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — That  is  the  shortest  way 
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to  their  -work,  I suppose — through  North-street  f — 
That  is  the  shortest  way  to  their  homes. 

76.  From  work — are  there  other  roads  leading  to 
theii’  homes? — Tes,  bxit  that  is  the  principal  road 
leading  to  their  quarter. 

77.  But  there  are  other  roads  leading  to  it  as  well? 
• — Yes,  there  are  other  roads,  but  they  would  have  to 
pass  through  another  hostile  locality  at  Carrickhill. 

78.  Oh  ] even  by  the  other  road? — Fes,  the  other 
road  would  take  them  through  Carrickhill,  which  is 
also  a Roman  Catholic  district. 

79.  In  fact  then  they  could  not  well  get  to  their 
homes  without  going  thi-ough  a hostOe  locality? — Not 
without  going  to  a considerable  detour.  On  the 
Saturday  I saw  them  home  also,  and  the  hostile  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  seemed  to  have  been  in- 
tensified in  the  meantime. 

80.  The  President. — Since  the  4th — what  day  of 
the  month  was  Saturday  1 — That  would  be  the  5th, 
my  lord.  The  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  pai-ties 
seemed  to  have  been  greatly  intensified  from  the 
previous  day ; and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
we  prevented  a collision. 

81.  hfr.  ZeFoer  Trench,  Q.c.-— Was  that  on  the  way 
home  ? — 'Yes,  at  the  top  of  North-sti-eet.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  map  you  will  see  where  Carricbliill  comes 
in  at  the  top  of  North-street.  Every  avenue  in  North- 
street,  from  the  time  you  leave  the  Royal-avenue  has 
to  be  blocked  until  you  get  up  to  the  coffee  stand  at 
Peter’s-liill, — no  matter  how  small  or  insignificant  the 
avenue  is.  At  any  time  of  excitement  they  have  all 
to  be  guarded  by  police.  In  several  parts  of  the  town 
on  that  Saturday  night,  it  became  evident  that  the 
feeling  had  become  more  and  more  bitter,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  a liot  was  prevented.  In 
two  or  three  places  some  slight  rioting  did  take  place, 
but  the  police  were  always  able  to  get  between  the 
parties. 

82.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — They  stopped  it  that 
night?— Yes,  Saturday  night  the  5th.  On  Sunday 
the  funeral  of  the  boy  Curran,  who  was  drowned  at 
the  docks  on  Friday  the  4th,  took  place  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

83.  Mr.  LePoerTrenah,q.c. — Where  did  the  funeral 
come  from,  Mr.  Carr  ? — From  Ballymacarrett,  across 
the  water. 

84.  That  is  on  the  county  Down  side  ? — Yes— on 
the  county  Down  side  of  the  river. 

At  this  stage  Mr.  Kisbey,  q.  a,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Bar  who  had  previously  retired,  returned  into 
court,  and, 

Mr.  Kishey,  Q.  c.,  said — May  I,  Mr.  President,  for  one 
moment  interrupt  the  procee(^gs.  Since  we  left 
court  we  have  hadan  opportunity — thevariousmembers 
of  the  Bar  present,  and  the  solicitors  who  represent 
the  several  parties  and  who  instruct  us — of  considering 
the  position  in  which  the  ruling  of  the  President  of 
tlie  court,  as  we  conceived  had  placed  us,  and  we  have 
arrived  at  a resolution  which  I have  been  requested 
to  read  for  the  information  of  the  court.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“ That  we  axe  unanimously  of  opinion  that  for  the  Bar 
to  attend  the  Commission  under  the  restrictions  and  upon 
the  conditions  presented  by  the  President  of  the  Court, 
would  not  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  either  their 
clients  or  the  public,  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  their  profession.  And,  further,  we  protest 
against  the  unprecedented  course  adopted  by  the  President 
•of  the  Commission  in  refusing  the  application  of  the  Bar 
for  a short  adjournment,  to  enable  them  to  consider  their 
position,  and  consult  with  their  clients.” 

Mr.  Adams, — I think  it  only  right  to  say  that  as 
regards  that  application  for  adjournment,  I supported 

Mr.  Eisbey,  Q.c. — We  all  feel  that,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  resolution  has  been  framed  in  that  view. 

Mr.  O’Shavylmessy. — For  the  credit  of  our  bar,  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  said  so  publicly,  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  APErlean. — On  behalf  of  the  solicitors— rep- 
resenting Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Young,  and  othera I 


am  icstrocted  to  say  that  they  thoroughly  and  heartily  OeJoJer  s.  less. 
concur  in  the  noble  sentiments  in  that  resolution,  ,,  -T — 
breathing  somewhat  of  liberty,  that  you  have  just 
heard  from  the  Irish  Bar. 

Mr.  Kishey,  q.c.,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
returned  to  court  with  him  having  again  withdrawn. 

85.  The  President  {to  IFitness).— Proceed  with  your 
narrative  now,  if  you  please  ?~I  stated  that  the  funeral 
took  place  at  three  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  was  the  6th.  It  passed  through  town  without 
any  disturbance  until  it  came  to  the  Brickfields.  I 
should  explain  that  the  Brickfields  is  quite  a historical 
locality  iu  Belfast. 

86.  Where  is  that  place— the  Brickfields  ?— Just  at 
the  top  of  Divm-street— just  at  the  Model  Schools 
there  [points  out  locality  on  Inap].  The  fmiei-al  was 
proceeding  up  the  Falls-i-oad  to  the  Borough  Cemetery. 

The  Falls-road  is  up  before  you  straight — a continual 
tion  of  Divis-street. 

87.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — And  where  is  the 
cemetery? — It  is  high  up  on  the  road. 

88.  It  is  beyond  the  asylum  ? — Ob,  beyond  the 
asylum  a good  way.  I may  mention  that  the  funeral 
was  a'large  one— a very  large  one. 

89.  The  President. — About  what  number  of  people 
would  you  say? — Well,  the  procession  was  composed 
of  several  thousands. 

90.  Several  thousands  ? — Yes.  When  it  came  to 
the  Brickfields  there  was  a large — a very  large  number 
of  the  opposite  party  collected  there  j and  as  the  funeral 
passed  the  Brickfields  there  vras  a great  deal  of  shout- 
ing and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
procession.  Very  shortly  after  the  coffin  passed  — 

91.  The  what  passed?— Very  shortly  after  the  body 
had  passed  the  Brickfields  a shot  was  fired  out  of  the 
crowd  that  formed  the  procession. 

92.  Out  of  the  crowd  that  what? — That  formed  the 
funeral  procession,  my  lord. 

93.  Then  the  shot  was  fii-ed,  you  suggest,  by  some 

person  that  was  in  the  funeral  procession  ? Yes  in 

that  crowd.  ’ 

94.  And  in  what  direction  was  the  shot  fired  ?— I 
could  not  say  in  what  direction  it  was  fired;  I only 
heard  a shpt  from  about  the  centi’o  of  the  crowd. 

95.  Was  the  procession  marching  through  the  street 
— moving  through  the  other  crowd  ? — No ; the  crowd 
marched  up  the  Falls-road,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
Brickfields  that  locality  was  lined  %vith  Constabulary, 

They  were  stationed  so  as  to  keep  the  two  pai-ties 
asunder. 

96.  Then  there  was  another  crowd? — There  was 
another  crowd  at  the  Brickfields.  This  would  be  a 
very  .opportune  time,  I think,  to  point  out  the  position 
of  the  Brickfields  on  the  map.  [Witness  points  out 
situation  of  the  Brickfields  and  the  adjoining  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  quarters  respectively.]  The  point 
of  strategy  has  always  been  to  keep  between  the  two 
parties  at  the  Brickfields,  and  at  the  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent streets  that  lead  from  one  district  into  the  other. 

Immediately  after  the  shot  was  fii’ed  a number  of  jier- 
sons  from  the  procession  made  a rush  at  the  people 
that  were  assembled  on  the  Brickfields,  but  the  police 
got  between  them  and  succeeded  in  preventing  a col- 
lision taking  place. ' Some  stones  were  thrown,  but  no 
damage  was  clone  by  any  one.  Shortly  after  the  pro- 
cession had  passed  word  came  back  to  the  Brickfields 
that  there  was  some  fighting  going  on  at  Broadway— 
between  the  Brickfields  and  the  Cemetery.  I pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  Broadway  with  Colonel  Forbes 
and  eighteen  of  the  Mounted  Constabulary. 

97.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Wliereis  the  Broad- 
way— is  that  point  past  the  District  Asylum  ?— If  you 
will  allow  me  I will  show  you  on  the  map.  [Points 
out  Broadway  on  the  map.]  On  aniving  there  1 found 
that  the  two  parties  had  come  into  collision  at  that 
point — ^that  they  had  really  come  into  collision  there, 
an  cl  that  some  fighting  had  gone  on,  but  that  they  were 
immediately  separated. 

98.  The  President. — Proceed,  please  ? — I charged 
them  with  the  mounted  men,  and  rode  back  to  the 
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OcMef ».  1886.  Protestant  party.  Things  wnt  quiet  then  on  to  the 
Mr  Thmas  Cemetery.  But  "when  returning  again  from  the 
PeUr  Csir  Cemetery  the  parties  made  a desperate  attempt  to  get 
at  each  other  at  Broadway. 

99.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — That  same  evening? — 
Yra,  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  coming  back  from 
the  Cemetery.  Wesucceeded,  however,  in  preventing 
any  further  rioting  there,  and  dispersed  both  parties. 
We  dispersed  fii-st  the  Protestant  party,  and  then  dis- 
persed the  others  by  a charge  of  batons.  On  return- 
ing home  along  the  FaUs-road,  we  came  to  the  open 
space  at  Grosvenor-road  and  we  found  the  two  parties 
again  in  collision  there,  the  few  police  on  duty  were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  apart.  That  was  one  of 
the  dangerous  points  along  the  route.  We  again  got 
between  the  parties  there  and  prevented  any  further 
rioting,  but  we  had  to  remain  there  for  at  least,  I 
should  think,  an  hour  and  a half.  After  the  people 
had  returned  from  the  funeral  the  excitement  quieted 

• down,  and  the  town  was  fairly  quiet  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening.  There  were  a few  slight  collisions  and 
the  Constabulary  were  kept  on  duty  up  to  a very  late 
hour  at  night,  but  nothing  serious  occurred.  It  was 
about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  I left  the 
Falls-road  that  night  myself,  I think. 

100.  The  police  had  not  had  any  occasion  to  fire 
that  day  on  the  people  ? — There  were  no  arms  of  any 
sort  in  the  streets  that  day.  Nothing  but  the  baton 
was  used  on  that  occasion. 

101.  Batons  only! — Notliing  but  batons  on  the  day 
of  the  6th.  On  the  7th  the  day  passed  fairly  quietly  ; 
There  was  no  disturbance — but  some  excitement — 
until  evening.  In  the  evening  rioting  took  place  along 
the  Falls-road  in  several  localities.  About  nine  o’clock 
it  was  reported  to  me  in  the  Brickfields  that  in  Percy- 
street,  which  is  a street  leading  from  the  ShankhiU- 
road  to  the  Brickfields,  a public-house  was  being 
wrecked. 

102.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trenah,  q.c.  — What  is  the  name 
of  the  street? — Percy-street.  I immediately  brought 
a party  of  men  up  that  street  and  dispersed  the  persons 
who  were  wrecking  the  house,  but  in  doing  so  we  were 
very  freely  stoned  by  a very  riotous  mob. 

103.  The  President. — In  which  district  is  Percy- 
street  ? — It  is  a street  leading  from  the  Shankhill-road 
to  the  Brickfields. 

104.  But  which  party  occupies  it? — It  is  a Protes- 
tant street. 

105.  Then  this  was  a Catholic  mob  wrecking  a 
Protestant’s  house? — No,  it  was  a Protestant  mob 
that  was  wrecking  the  house  of  a man  named  Duffy — 
a Roman  Catholic  trader  living  in  that  street. 

106.  Duffy,  a Roman  Catholic,  happened  to  reside 
in  a Protestant  street? — Yea ; he  was  a trader  there. 
It  is  one  of  these  isolated  cases.  There  are  a few 
such, 

107.  Of  Catholics  living  in  Protestant  districts  ? — 
Yes.  We  were  freely  stoned  going  rip — the  stones 
came  very  heavy  upon  us.  On  this  occasion  some  of 
the  Constabulary  were  armed,  as  the  state  of  the  town 
had  been  looking  very  threatening  during  the  evening. 

108.  Mr.  McHa/rdy. — Were  armed  with  what? — 
Armed  with  rifies  and  side-arms. 

109.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — And  what  ammunition 
did  they  cany? — They  earned  buckshot  and  ball,  both. 
When  going  up  Percy-street  two  constables  were  struck 
on  the  head  with  stones  and  very  severely  injured. 
Several  of  the  others  were  also  struck  and  injured, 
more  or  less  severely,  on  different  parts  of  the  body. 

110.  The  President. — Is  this  a macadamized  street 
or  paved  ? — Oh  ! these  streets  have  been  aU  paved, 
my  lord. 

111.  With  cobbles? — Witli  what  they  call  pavers. 

112.  Are  these  round  stones? — The  ordinary  paving 
setts ; but  the  pathways  aro  paved  with  a smaller 
description  of  stones,  and  these  are  ripped  up  to  furnish 
ammunition  on  the  occasion  of  a riot. 

113.  These  stones  are  of  what  weight  would  you 
suppose? — From  ^ a ib.  up  to  4 lbs.  weight. 

114.  Up  to  4 lbs.!  that  is  the  class  of  stone  that 


would  be  used  ? — Yes  : that  is  the  ordinary  weapon, 
or  missile. 

115.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Were  any  of  the  con- 
stables injured  by  those  stones? — Oh,  yes;  severely 
injured.  We  were  obliged  to  charge  the  people  on 
the  Shaukhill-road  that  night — people  who  I am 
sure  comprised  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  wreck- 
ing of  Duffy’s  public  house  in  Percy-street,  and  quiet 
was  not  restored  until  after  twelve  o’clock.  It  was 
half-past  one  when  I left  the  Shankhill-road  that  night. 

116.  You  cliarged  the  people  you  say  ? — Yes,  with- 
the  baton.  Things  had  been  looking  so  bad  that 
night  in  town  that  after  a consultation  with  the  local 
Resident  Magistrates  and  the  Divisional  Magistrate 
it  was  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  have'some 
extra  constabulary  brought  in,  and  400  men  were 
wired  for. 

117.  The  President. — Wliat  are  the  names  of  the 
magistrates  who  met  in  'consultation? — Colonel  the 
Hon.  William  Forbes,  the  senior  Resident  Magistrate, 
Mr.  Felix  J.  MacCarthy,  Resident  Magistrate,  and 
Mr.  Francis  Nesbitt  Cullen,  Divisional  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Weir. — I hand  in  a return  of  the  extra  con- 
stabulary ordered  in  and  the  times  of  their  arrival 
and  departure  with  the  officei-s  in  command.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

118.  The  President. — I am -veiy  much  obliged  (to 
TTifoiess)  proceed  if  you  please  ? — These  400  men 
arrived  on  the  next  day  from  time  to  time.  They  arrived 
in  detachments  from  different  counties,  coming  in  I 
think  from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  up  to  nine 
o’clock  at  night. 

119.  The  telegram  was  sent  for  reinforcements  on 
the  7 th,  and  they  began  to  come  in  on  the  Sth? — Yes, 
they  began  to  arrive  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  actual  number  that  reached  Belfast  on  that 
day  was  8 officers  and  392  men.  These  men  were 
allocated  to  the  different  districts  which  were  supposed 
to  be  most  disturbed,  as  they  arrived  in  town. 

120.  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — You  telegraphed  up  to  the 
Inspector-General  of  Constabulary  for  the  reinforce- 
ments, I pr^ume? — Yes,  the  Divisional  Magistrate 
telegraphed  to  the  Inspector-General. 

121.  And  he  sent  them  down ! — Yes,  some  frois 
the  adjoining  counties.  The  men  came  from  Mona- 
ghan, Tyrone,  Louth,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Cavan, 
Derry,  and  Donegal. 

122.  President. — Now,  up  to  this  the  batons 
alone  bad  been  used  as  I understand  ? — Yes,  the  night 
of  the  7th  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  arms 
were  brought  into  the  streets  at  all. 

123.  But  they  were  not  used  that  night? — No, 
there  were  baton  charges  only.  During  the  morning 
of  the  Sth  and  the  day  of  the  Sth,  the  town  was  fairly 
quiet,  hut  early  in  the  evening  rioting  was  resumed 
in  several  localities — Townsend-street,  Northumber- 
land-street,  the  Pound,  and  on  the  Brickfields.  On 
that  night  I had  200  of  the  additional  police  that 
came  into  town,  and  ninety  men  of  the  district  force 
on  duty  in  the  West  district  which  might  be  better 
understood  as  the  Brickfields  district. 

124.  That  is  those  men  who  had  just  come  into 
Belfast  ? — Yes,  200  of  the  400  that  had  come  in. 

125.  Were  employed,  where  do  you  say? — On  the 
Brickfields.  As  I told  you,  the  Brickfields,  the  Falls- 
road,  and  Dover-street  form  the  line  of  demarcation, 
between  the  two  pai’ties.  About  nine  o’clock  I was  at 
the  Brickfields  myself,  and  the  rioting  was  going  on 
at  so  many  different  localities  that  at  that  time  I had 
sent  every  available  man  I had  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood  elsewhere,  except  thirty-two  men  of  the 
county  Louth  force.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  or 
the  forenoon  of  the  Sth,  six  men — a sergeant  and  five 
constables — had  beeai  placed  in  Duffy’s  house  that  ^vas 
attempted  to  be  wrecked  the  night  before — to  protect 
it  and  to  prevent  its  being  further  wrecked.  No,  that 
was  about  five  o’clock  I should  say — that  they  were 
placed  in  charge.  About  nine  o'clock  a constable  of 
the  party  so  put  in  charge  of  Duffy’s  hoirse  came  to 
me  on  the  Brickfields,  and  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
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tlie  sergeant  to  say  that  the  house  was  attacked,  and  I would  not  be  able  to  hold  that  street.  When  Octcbtr  i,  isss. 

that  he  could  not  hold  it.  I told  the  man  to  go  back  I got  on  to  the  Brickfields,  close  adjoining,  I found  „ 

to  his  sergeant  and  inform  him  that  he  must  hold  the  that  I was  getting  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  I 

house,  that  I had  no  men  to  help  him  then,  but  that  told  Mr.  Townsend  to  take  cliavge,  and  to  wire  at 

if  he  could  convey  word  to  the  oflicer  who  was  in  once  to  Mv.  Cullen  to  ask  him  to  come  ’ down  and 

charge  of  the  men  in  the  North  district  on  the  Shank-  take  charge,  also  to  wre  to  all  tlie  districts  in  the 

hill-road,  he  would  send  him  assistance.  Very  shortly  town  to  collect  whatever  available  men  tliey  could, 

afterwards  the  man  came  back  to  me  and  said  the  and  to  bring  them  without  the  least  delay  to  the 

police  had  been  driven  out  of  the  house,  that  they  had  Brickfields.  T was  then  taken  to  the  barracks,  where 

been  dispersed,  he  could  not  tell  where,  and  that  he  the  doctors — there  were  two  sent  for— attended  to 

was  afraid  their  lives  were  in  danger.  Then  I resolved  me,  stitching  up  the  wounds.  I was  then  taken  home 

to  go  up  with  the  men  I had — the  thii-ty-two.  in  a cab,  and  I was  confined  to  the  house  for  fourteen 

126.  Mr.  Xs  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Driven  out  of  the  days,  and  was  a further  ten  days  off  duty tweuty-four 

house  he  saidl — Yes — that  the  house  had  been  wrecked  days  in  all. 

— completely  wrecked,  and  that  be  could  not  tell  what  128.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Was  tliere  any- 
had  become  of  his  comrades.  When  I got  to  the  body  wounded  by  that  firing  1 — I have  heard  since 
corner  of  Peroy-street  there  was  a yoimg  officer  with  that  there  were  two.  We  only  fii-ed  buck  shot,  and 
a 2>arty  of  men  there  and  he  was  proceeding  to  charge  that  night  we  did  not  hear  whether  there  was  any 
up  the  street.  I called  him  back  however,  and  I had  one  wounded  or  not. 

a consultation  with  Mr.  Townsend,  the  senior  officer  129.  But  you  have  since  heard  that  there  were  two 
with  mo.  He  said  the  aspect  of  affairs  looked  very  persons  injured  by  the  shots  1 — I have  seen  that  stated 
threatening.  At  that  moment  we  heard  the  breaking  in  the  newspapers  since,  but  I have  had  no  confir- 
of  glass  and  wood  in  the  street,  and  we  knew  it  was  a ination  of  it  otherwise. 

house  being  attacked,  as  we  thought  up  the  street.  130.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Was  all  the  firing  con- 

127.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Was  this  in  Percy-  ducted  by  order  1 — By  order,  strictly  by  order, 

street  1— Yes.  When  we  came  near  Duffy’s  house  131.  TDid  President. — Then  you  were  off  duty  from 
that  was  being  wrecked,  we  were  met  with  a shower  that  date,  and  of  course  cannot  tell  us  of  your  own 
•of  stones — a very  heavy  shower  of  stones,  and  there  knowledge  whattook  place  subsequently — until  you  re- 
were  also  a great  number  of  bottles  thrown  at  us,  sumed? — No;  I took  up  duty  again  on  the  1st  day 

bottles  that  bad  evidently  been  taken  out  of  the  public  of  July. 

house.  The  mob  at  this  time  consisted  of  some  132.  Then  you  can  go  on  from  that  date,  and  tell 
hundreds,  and  they  had  looted  the  place.  The  us  wliat  took  place.  (After  a consultation  with  the 
taps  in  the  barrels  were  all  turned  on,  every-  other  members  of  the  court.)  There  are  several 
thing  in  the  house  was  flowing  about,  and  the  mattere  that  suggest  themselves  as  wanting  some 
place  was  completely  wrecked.  T charged  past  the  explanation  so  far-,  and  we  think  that  before  going 
house  with  the  men  I had,  and  I collected  the  any  further,  we  might  take  advantage  of  this  aus- 
police  that  had  been  driven  into  the  Louses  in  the  pension  as  it  were,  to  put  those  questions  which 
imuiediate  locality.  As  soon  as  they  found  their  own  occur  to  vis  with  reference  to  the  events  of  the  pmiod 
comrades  had  come  up  they  came  out  and  joined  our  you  have  already  described? — Very  well,  my  lord, 
ranks.  When  I was  engaged  coUecting  these  men  133.  Mr,  McEardy.  — Mr.  Carr,  on  the  4th  of 
the  stone-throwing  became  so  heavy  that  I was  June — as  I collect  from  your  evidence,  you  received 
obliged  to  charge  again.  That  time  I fixed  bayonets  at  about  two  o’clock,  a message  that  a riot  was  going 

for  the  charge.  Of  the  thirty-two  men  of  tie  Louth  on  at  Queen’s  Island  ?— Yes. 

force  there  were  fourteen  orsixteen,  I am  not  positive  134.  Directly  you  got  to  yorxr  office  you  received  a 
winch,  had  rifles.  I charged  for  some  little  distance,  second  wire,  stating  that  the  riot  was  a serious  one  1 
and  the  moment  I halted  the  stoning  became  worse  — Yes. 

than  ever;  so  bad,  indeed,  fhat  I was  obliged  to  135.  You  then  sent  a message  to  all  the  stations  to 
charge  the  third  time.  When  I was  charging  the  seudalltlieir  available  forcesto  Queen’s  Island? — Yes, 

.third  time  I was  struck  with  a stone  on  the  forehead.  I am  not  positive,  but,  I think,  I gave  directions  for 
The  peak  of  my  helmet  was  split  through,  and  I was  fifty  men  to  proceed  at  once  from  each  district  to 
knocked  down.  At  the  same  moment  I had  the  Queen’s  Island. 

thumb  of  my  left  hand  split  with  a stone,  and  I was  136.  You  say  you  met  an  officer  in  the  street? — 
hit  iir  the  leg.  Several  of  my  men  were  struck  and  Yes — I saw  an  officer  on  the  club  steps,  and  I said, 

severely  injured.  They  became  so  much  broken  up  “ Do  me  the  favour  to  take  a car,  and  go  up  to  the 

that  I was  obliged,  when  I became  sensible — for  I was  barrack,  and  ask  the  colonel  commanding  to  keep  a 

stunned  for  about  half  a minute  or  so — after  rallying  couple  of  companies  in  readiness  to  go  out  at  a 

the  men  I fell  back  a little  distance.  The  stones  moment’s  notice.” 

were  coming  in  showers  upon  us.  I then  stepped  137.  Do  you  know  who  the  officer  was  ? — I know 
out  in  front  of  the  men,  took  off  my  helmet,  produced  his  name,  but  I do  not  recollect  it  at  the  moment, 
the  Riot  Act,  and  read  it.  Having  done  so  I I know  the  man. 

cautioned  all  women  and  cluldreu  to  get  off  the  138.  Will  you  be  able  to  let  us  have  his  name 

street,  as  I Avas  about  to  fire.  I then  loaded  the  to-morrow? — Yes. 

fourteen  men,  believing  that  the  fact  of  loading  would  139.  Can  yo\i  tell  me  at  what  time  you  arrived 
cause  the  rioters  to  dispei-so.  I kept  the  men  loading  at  Queen’s  Island  ? — I anived  at  Queen’s  Island, 

for  some  two  or  thi'ee  minutes.  The  stone-throwing  between  half-past  two  and  three  o’clock.  As  soon  as 

became  even  worse,  and  at  length  I gave  orders  to  fire  I gave  the  ordera  I took  a car,  and  drove  there  as  fast 

by  nuuibei-s — No.  1,  fire ! No.  2,  fire  ! No.  3,  fire  !—  as  I eoidd. 

with  an  interval  of  a couple  of  seconds  between  each  140.  When  you  arrived  what  officer  of  Constabu- 
shot.  Then  three  rifles  were  discharged  together,  lary  was  in  charge? — I think,  I was  about  the  first. 

In  fiict  the  shouting  •was  so  great  at  the  time  these  there.  No,  there  was  some  officer — some  of  the  Con- 
three  shots  were  fired  that  the  men  could  not  hear  stabulary  of  the  south  district  Iiad  arrived  there, 

the  precise  order  I gave,  and  thinking  that  they  and  the  officers  of  the  other  districts,  with  their  men, 

should  carry  on  a sort  of  file-firing,  discharged  their  were  coming  up  about  the  same  time, 
rifles,  three  togetlier.  I at  once  gave  the  order  to  141.  Was  there  any  officer  of  the  Constabulary 
“ cease  firing.”  The  shots  that  had  been  fired  had  who  had  taken  any  active  part  before  you  arrived  in 
the  effect  of  checking  the  mob  so  far  that  I was  suppressing  the  disturbance?— No,  sir-;  the  disturb- 
enabled  to  retire  out  of  the  street,  as  1 found  that  ance  was  practically  over  before  wo  heard  anything  of 
from  the  locality,  and  the  few  men  I had,  that  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  the  Islandmen  who  had 
except  I proceeded  to.  the  desperate  exti-emity  of  made  the  assault  upon  the  navTies  at  once  returned  to 
shooting  as  fast  and  as  vigorously  as  I could,  that  them  o%vn  quartern. 
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142.  Then  the  whole  place  was  quiet  1 — The  whole 
place  was  quiet.  They  came  down  with  a sudden 
rush  on  the  navvies  in  the  dock,  and  the  moment 
they  had  gained  their  object  in  thrashing  some  of  the 
navvies  they  retired  at  once  to  their  own  work,  so 
that  before  any  intimation  was  conveyed  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Constabulary  that  anything  had  happened 
the  whole  thing  was  over. 

143.  Did  you  receive  any  information  as  to  how  the 
attack  originated  ? — I heard  that  it  had  arisen  in  a 
dispute  on  the  previous  day  between  two  navvies — 
one  a Eoman  Catholic,  and  the  other  a Protestant — 
that  the  Protestant  navvy  had  been  assaulted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he  went  to  Ballymacarrett 
Barrack  next  morning  and  reported  the  assault,  and 
that  a Sergeant  and  Constable  from  Ballymacarrett 
(as  I ascertained  afterwards),  went  with  him  to  the 
Docks  to  obtain  for  bim  the  name  of  the  man  who 
assaulted  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a summons 
against  him. 

144.  The  President. — Can  you  give  us  the  names  of 
those  two  men  t 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Sergeant  Morton,  and  Constable 
Nesbitt. 

The  President. — I do  not  mean  the  names  of  the 
police,  hut  what  were  the  names  of  the  men  who  had 
the  quarrel  1 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Their  names  were  Murphy  and 
Bleakly. 

145.  The  Witness. — Bleakly  was  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  who  reported  the  matter  to  the  police. 

146.  That  was  on  the  3rdl — ^Yes.  A Sergeant 
and  a Constable  went  to  the  Docks  with  Bleakly  to 
get  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  assaulted  him  in 
order  to  take  out  a summons. 

147.  Sir  Edward  Buhuer. — ^The  object  of  the  visit 
of  the  two  policemen  to  the  Docks  was  to  discover  the 
name  of  the  man  who  committed  the  assault  1 — ^Yes. 

148.  Mr.  MeEardy, — Was  anyone  searching  for  the 
body  of  the  boy  when  you  arrived  1 — No ; it  was  only 
rumoured  at  the  time  that  the  boy  was  drowned — it 
was  only  a supposition. 

149.  Was  anybody  engaged  at  the  time  you  arrived 
in  trying  to  recover  the  body  ? — No  j not  then.  After 
I arrived  some  parties  came  with  a boat,  and  one 
person  said  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  save  the  boy, 
but  found  it  hard  enough  to  save  himself.  There 
were  vaiious  rumours  one  way  and  the  other  as  to 
whether  the  boy  had  been  drowned  or  not,  and  there 
was  a doubt  upon  the  matter  until  the  body  was  found. 

150.  What  force  of  men  had  you  to  escort  the 
Island  men  home  that  day  ? — To  pass  from  the  Island 
to  then-  homes  1 

151.  Yes? — Well  I am  sure*I  had  100  men. 

152.  Were  any  of  them  mounted  ? — No. 

163.  Simply  100  men  in  the  ordinary  way  on 
duty  1 — Yes. 

164.  Did  the  two  companies  you  sent  for  appear  at 
all  1 — I had  two  companies  of  infantry  at  the  Island 
shortly  after  I went  there — in  all  I had  200  Infantry 
and  200  Constabulary. 

155.  Did  the  infantry  assist  you  in  driving  the  men 
back  I — ^No ; not  that  evening. 

156.  What  did  they  do  1— There  was  a requisition 
for  men  sent  at  once  on  receiving  the  report  that  the 
riot  was  a very  serious  one — the  requisition  was  sent 
at  once — but  the  riot  was  only  a momentary  one,  and 
was  over  before  the  infantry  arrived. 

157.  Did  the  militaiy  remain  there  ? — Yes,  and  for 
several  subsequent  days  the  docks  were  guarded  by 
militaiy  who  stayed  there  till  the  l^t  of  the  navvies 
had  left. 

158.  What  time  used  the  Island  men  to  pass 
through  this  district  on  their  way  home  1 — At  about 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  past  six  o’clock. 

159.  How  did  you  distribute  the  100  men  you  had  ? 
— As  I said  before  I had  to  see  that  every  avenue  and 
every  street  leading  into  North-street — no  matter  how 
trivial  or  insignificant — were  blocked  by  police ; and 
on  the  main  arteries — Smithfield  and  the  street 


opposite  I put  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  men  on  each 
of  those  streets — thrown  back  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards — so  as  to  keep  the  opposite  parties  asunder, 
that  their  stoning  should  not  be  effective. 

160.  You  are  satisfied  that  these  precautions  kept 
them  quiet  ? — I am  satisfied  that  if  we  had  not  been 
there  that  evening  when  the  Island  men  came  home 
through  that  street  there  would  have  been  very  serious 
work.  When  the  Island  men  came  home,  they  looked 
rather  ashamed  of  the  day’s  proceedings — they  had  a 
downcast  look  upon  them. 

161.  Everything  was  jperfeetly  quiet  that  night  ? — 
Yes. 

162.  How  fai'  is  the  Peter’s  Hill  Barracks  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  locality  1 — I think,  about  seventy 
yards.  [Witness  points  out  the  localities  on  the 
map.] 

163.  Were  any  party  cries  used? — There  were 
some  irritating  cries  used  by  the  Catholic  party  that 
night. 

164.  Were  there  irritating  cries  used  by  the  other 
party? — No,  quite  the  contrary — the  others  seemed 
extremely  quiet. 

165.  We  now  come  to  Saturday  the  5th  Jxme — 
when  did  the  men  leave  off  work  on  that  day? — They 
leave  work  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 

166.  One  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

167.  Were  there  any  mounted  police  sent  out  that 
day  ? — On  Saturday,  no. 

168.  Were  the  police  arrangements  much  the  same 
as  they  had  been  the  previous  day  1 — They  were,  there 
were  perhaps  a few  more  men. 

169.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  June, — that  was  the  day 
of  the  boy’s  funeral — how  was  the  funeral  procession 
formed — ^was  it  entirely  on  foot  ? — Entirely  on  foot, 
following  the  hearse. 

170.  Was  there  any  vehicle  except  the  hearse? — 
There  were  some  mourning  coaches. 

171.  Do  you  know  how  many? — I forget  the  num- 
ber. 

172.  Did  it  strike  you  that  the  funeral  was  intended 
as  a demonstration? — Yes,  I thought  it  more  of  a 
demonstration  than  a funeral. 

173.  Were  there  half  a dozen  mourning  coaches  ? — 
I think  there  were. 

174.  Were  there  any  cars? — I did  not  see  them. 

175.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  place  where  the 
funeral  procession  started? — Mr.  Bull,  District  In- 
spector. 

176.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  he  had 
■with  him  ?— -He  had  every  available  man  in  his 
district — he  had  over  100  men  on  duty  at  the  immedi- 
ate locality  the  funeral  started  from. 

177.  In  addition  to  the  police  along  the  road ? — In 
addition  to  the  police  along  the  road. 

178.  Did  you  notice  any  arms  being  carried  by  the 
funeral  procession  1 — I did  not. 

179.  Was  it  reported  at  all,  or  was  there  any 
rumour  that  there  were  arms  in  the  precision  iintil 
the  shot  was  fii-ed  ? — ^No — we  were  in  great  hopes  if 
the  funeral  was  got  over  without  making  any  demon- 
stration about  it,  and  without  any  Iqreach  of  the  peace, 
that  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  death  of 
CuiTan,  would  subside  without  any  disturbance  to  the 
peace  of  the  town. 

180.  When  the  shot  was  fired  from  the  pi’ocession 
were  any  Constabulary  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  person  who  fired  it  ? — Yes,  there  must  have  been 
four  or  five  men  near  him,  for  they  were  along  the 
road,  to  the  end  of  Percy-street. 

181.  Was  the  peraon  who  fired  the  shot  detected? 
— No,  it  came  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 

182.  Did  the  people  in  the  crowd  lay  hold  on  him 
at  all  ? — No,  they  were  in  the  same  procession. 

183.  I asked  that  question  because  I wanted  to  be 
quite  certain  whether  it  was  one  of  the  party  that 
composed  the  funeral  procession  that  fired  the  shot  ? — 
Certainly,  sir, — there  is  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the 
party  belonging  to  the  funeral  procession  that  fired  it. 

184.  It  was  no  stranger?— No  stranger.  Even  if 
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it  iiad  been  a stranger  I don’t  tbink  the  police  •would 
hare  caught  hold  of  him. 

185.  You  think,  if  it  had  been  a stranger  the  party 
in  the  funeral  procession  would  have  caught  him  %— 
Yes,  I t.hiTilr  they  would  have  “ taken  care  ” of  him. 

186.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  colour  the  map  so  as 
to  show  the  localities — whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  1 
— I think  I have  a map  on  a small  scale  which 


187.  And  showing  the  route  of  the  funei’al? — Yes. 

188.  And  the  place  where  the  first  shot  was  fired  ^ 
— Ye.s.  I think  that  shot  was  fired  more  as  a taunt 
to  the  Orangemen — ^not  directly  at  anyone — more  as 
a taunt  to  the  other  party. 

189.  At  the  time  it  was  fired  were  the  other  party 
shouting  1 — Yes — ^there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement 
at  the  moment. 

190.  After  the  shot  was  fired  was  there  a rush  of 
the  parties  towards  each  other  1 — Yes;  they  made  a 
rush  towards  each  other. 

191.  Was  it  a rush  of  one  party  at  the  other,  or  of 
tothl — Both;  they  appeared  equally  willing  to  meet 
each  other.  They  rushed  towards  each  other. 

192.  Were  you  close  to  them  at  the  time? — I was 
in  the  very  middle  of  them. 

193.  You  mentioned  tliat  after  the  funeral  had 
passed  word  came  of  a disturbance  at  Broadway? — 
Yes. 

194.  Colonel  Forbes  was  ■with  you? — Yes. 

195.  Had  he  been  with  you  throughout  the  after- 
noon ? — He  had. 

196.  Was  he  ■with  you  at  the  time  the  shot  -was 
fired  ? — He  was. 

197.  On  that  afternoon  you  had  some  moimted 
Constabulary? — ■!  had.  All  the  available  mounted 
Constabulary  in  the  town  were  there. 

198.  How  many? — ^There  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
in  the  town.  T am  not  positive  whether  the  full 
number  were  there — one  of  them  might  have  been 
engaged  on  orderly  duty.  Certainly  all  but  one  man 
was  pr«ent. 

199.  Were  they  there  at  the  time  the  shot  was 
fired  ? — Y^. 

200.  Whatwere  they  doing? — -Nothing — they  could 
not  charge. 

201.  Why  were  they  not  utilised  ? — They  could  not. 
If  you  vmderstood  the  position  you  would  see  that  it 


202.  Did  they  act  to  keep  tlie  parties  separate? — 
Yes.  I had  them  drawn  up,  and  had  the  parties  come 
together  they  would  have  charged  to  separate  them, 
but  as  to  chai'ging  tbe  funeral  procession  it  would  have 
done  more  harm  than  good. 

203.  Were  they  all  in  a body? — They  were. 

204.  They  were  not  separated  or  in  a line  along  the 
procession  ?— They  were  not  separated.  They  kept 
together.  As  I explained  to  you  just  noAV,  it  was  not 
considered  desirable  to  have  a larger  demonstration 
than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  occasion 
in  the  hope  that  by  tiding  over  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  existed  we  would  be  able  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

205.  When  returning  half  an  hour  later,  they  made 
another  attempt  to  get  at  each  other  ? — Yes ; when 
passing  Broadway  the  Sandy-row  Protestant  party 
made  an  attempt  to  get  at  tliem  there,  but  were 
stopped  by  tbe  police.  When  I came  I charged  them 
■with  a party  of  mounted  men  and  some  baton  men. 

206.  Then,  on  the  occasion  of  this  second  attempt 
it  was  a clear  case  of  the  Orange  party  attacking  the 
funeral  party? — I was  not  there  when  the  first  attack 
was  made : but  the  inference  I di-ew  from  what  I 
saw,  and  from  tlie  information  I received,  I was 
satisfied  that  it  was. 

207.  And  are  you  still  of  that  opinion  ? — Yes. 

208.  You  dispersed  the  Protestant  party  first  ? — 
I did. 

209.  How  ? — First  the  cavalry  charged  them  down 
the  street,  and  then  the  town  ends  there,  and  there 
are  open  fields,  and  when  they  began  to  throw  stones. 


I directed  thirty  or  thirty-fivo  men  to  draw  their  Ocioitr  *,  isse. 
batons,  and  charge  them— and  they  jumped  over  the 
fences,  and  pursued  them  all  over  the  country.  The  Peter  Carr, 
ca^valry  then  chaiged  up  the  road. 

210.  When  you  speak  of  cavalry,  you  mean  mounted 
constabulary  ? — ^Yes, 

211.  Then,  after  that  you  charged  the  other  party  ? 

— ^Not  until  I was  coming  back.'  On  the  way  back 
the  other  party — a desperate  angxy  crowd  of  several 
hundred  persons — got  a rumour  that  one  of  their 
party  who  had  been  attacked  on  the  way  up  Avas 
injured,  and  was  lying  in  a house,  and  they  Avantedto 
attack  this  house.  I told  them  I would  not  allow  it. 

The  first  stones  I saw  thro'wn  that  day  were  from  that 
party,  thrown  at  the  police. 

212.  Were  they  doing  anything  at  Uie  time — after 
you  dispei-sed  the  Protestant  parly,  wei'e  those  other 
people  doing  anything? — They  threatened  to  attack 
the  house,  and  wanted  to  force  their  way  down,  and 
get  into  collision  with  the  other  party,  and  when  the 
police  got  between  them,  they  began  to  stone  the 
police. 

213.  Did  they  stone  the  police  before  the  police  had 
interfered  with  them  ? — Yes — the  police  wei-e  between 
tbe  two  parties. 

214.  Where  were  the  mounted  men  at  that  time? 

— The  mounted  men  were  behind  me,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  mounted  men  and  baton  men,  -without 
drawing  swords,  charged  some  200  or  300  yards,  and 
cleared  the  Avhole  crowd  across  the  fields  without 
injuring  any  one. 

215.  When  the  mounted  men  charge  the  crowd 
they  always  fly? — Yes,  but  there  are  many  localities 
in  Belfast  Avhere  you  cannot  charge  with  mounted  men. 

You  will  see,  I am  sure,  before  you  leave  Belfast,  that 
there  are  places  where  so  many  lateral  streets  inter- 
sect that  it  would  be  impossible.  You  might  go  up, 
but  you  co'dld  not  come  back  again. 

216.  You  had  another  disturbance  the  same  day  at 
Grosvenor-road  ? — That  was  on  the  way  back  from  the 
funeral.  We  found  the  two  parties  engaged  on  the 
Grosvenor-road,  and  the  police  charged  several  times 
■with  batons.  We  were  nearly  two  hours  there,  I 
think. 

217.  Was  there  any  body  of  Constabulary  at  Gros- 
venor-road?— Tliere  Avere  Constabulary  stationed  at 
all  the  points.  I think  you  do  not  quite  follow  me 
when  I say  “ points.”  I mean  that  all  along  the  road, 
wherever  there  are  streets  leading  from  one  district 
to  another,  I put  police  at  the  corners  of  every  one  of 
these  streets,  Avhere  the  two  parties  were  likely  to  come 
into  collision. 

218.  Can  you  tell  Ais  who  was  in  charge  of  Grosvenor- 
road? — The  officer  in  charge  of  the  district  on  that 
occasion  was  hir.  Stritoh,  who  Avas  injrired,  and  has 
not  resumed  duty  since — but  he  was  in  the  more  dis. 
turbed  part  of  the  district — in  Durham-street — at  the 
time  the  Grosvenor-road  occurrences  were  taking  place. 

There  was  only  one  officer  in  that  district,  and  that 
officer  had  every  available  man  in  his  district  in  the 
street  that  day.  I may  add  there  is  no  district  in  the 
tOAvn  in  Avliich  tliere  are  more  points  at  which  a colli- 
sion might  occur  at  any  moment  than  that  district. 

219.  Can  you  tell  how  many  constables  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I have  got  a list  of  the  number  of 

men  avIio  Avere  there  at  every  point.  (Handed  in. — See 
Appendix  B.) 

220.  Mr.  ilcHardy.  — Can  they  speak  as  to  the  nature 
of  tire  disturbances? — Yes,  sir — everyone — officers  and 
magistrates — can  speak  as  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
turbances. I do  not  think  it  had  got  mucli  head  at 
the  BroadAvay.  The  two  parties  seemed  to  be  coming 
together.  As  I came  to  the  corner  of  the  road  at 
Springfield  I saw  the  two  parties — one  from  Gros- 
venor-road and  the  other  fi’om  the  streets  opposite  to 
it,  I saw  them  just  as  if  they  Avere  coming  together — 
the  stones  were  coming  very  freely  at  the  time. 

221.  You  did  not  consider  that  anything  that  oc- 
curred on  7th  Juno  amoiinted  to  a riot  ? — Well,  the 
magistrates  Avere  in  gi'eat  hojies  that  they  would  be 
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able  to  tiile  over  the  difficulty -without  anything  like  for  any  number  of  men  they  are  oaijable  of  con- 
Mr.  ni  ina,  Scrmus  rioting  taking  place.  tiibnting. 

Carr.  Who  -was  responsible  for  summoning  extra  242.  Who  was  the  divisional  magistrate  1— Mr. 

assistance  ? — Tlie  Divisional  Magistiute — Mr,  Cullen  Cullen.  The  divisional  magistrate  is  responsible  for 
— he  consulted  with  the  local  Hesident  magistrates,  the  peace  of  liis  division,  and  he  can  dra-w  any 
Colonel  Forbes,  Mr.  M‘Carthy,  and  myself — as  to  what  number  of  men  from  any  county  in  his  division  when 
additional  force  would  be  requisite,  and  we  "were  the  necessity  arises. 

unanimously  of  opinion  from  the  aspect  of-  affairs  on  243.  After  the  extra  police  force  arrived  did  you 
the  evening  of  the  7th  that  we  would  require  at  least  think  there  u-as  any  great  likelihood  of  Duffy’s  house 
400  additional  men.  being  attfickod  again  1 — I did  not.  Once  tlie  police 

223.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  you  did  not  apply  were  in  charge  of  it  I had  no  apprehension  it  would 
for  any  extra  force  1 — No — as  I said,  we  were  in  great  be  attacked. 

hopes  that  liaving  tided  matters  over  so  far  without  244.  You  thought  a sergeant  and  five  men  ample 
any  serious  collision  the  bitter  feeling  naturally  en-  for  its  protection  i — Yes. 

gendered  by  the  death  of  the  boy  would  perhaps  have  245.  Who  was  the  officer  that  placed  those  men  in 
passed  away  without  leading  to  any  serious  results.  charge  of  it — was  it  yourself  or  an  assistant  officer? 

224.  Is  it  considered  anything  unusual  or  excep-  The  direction  came  from  me  first. 

tional  to  bring  extra  police  into  the  town? — At  one  246.  If  you  liad  not  given  that  order  would  the 

time  in  Belfast  it  was  considered  a very  usual  thing  district  officer  have  done  it? — I am  satisfied  he  would, 

to  do,  but  for  some  years,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  has  247.  In  the  usual  course  are  those  orders  given  by 
been  unusual  to  bring  in  parties  of  constabulary.  youi-self  ? — Yes  ; the  usual  course  is,  the  district 

225.  Was  Colonel  Forbes  likely  to  take  action  in  officer  applies  to  me,  stating  the  number  of  men  he 
that  direction  without  being  asked  to  do  so  by  your-  considers  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  district, 

— Most  decidedly.  Colonel  Forbes,  had  there  showing  where  tlie  men  are  to  be  located.  That  is 

been  rrason  to  apprehend  any  sciious  disturbance,  I submitted  to  me,  and  I sanction  it. 

am  satisfied  would  not  have  tlie  sliglitcst  hesitation  in  248.  After  the  house  was  attacked  you  say  a 

summoning  extra  assistance  without  it  being  suggested  constable  came  to  you  saying  the  sergeant  could  not 
by  anybody.  hold  it,  and  you  sent  the  constable  back  to  him 

2-6.  Is  Colonel  Forbes  well  acquainted  with  the  telling  him  to  take  a message  to  the  officer  on 

town  ? — As  well  as  I am,  and  better,  for  he  has  been  ShauMiill-road  asking  him  to  send  assistance  ?— Yes. 

here  some  time,  while  I have  only  been  here  since  the  249.  Was  that  a Constabulary  officer  ?— Yes Mr. 

1st  November.  Though  nominally  I belonged  to  the  Grene.  But  I know  he  never  got  such  a message, 
force  since  1st  October  I did  not  join  till  November.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  constable  could  not 

227.  When  the  disturbance  was  reported  to  you  at  bring  it. 

nine  o’clock  at  night  on  the  7th  at  Duffy's  public-  250.  Wouhl  he  have  to  go  past  Duffy’s  house  to 

liouse,  how  far  were  you  from  Percy-street  at  the  geb  to  Shankhill-read  ? — Yes.  ' 

time  ?— Well,  the  place  where  I was  standing  at  the  251.  What  officer  was  it  that  you  met  on  your  way 

BriekfieldsisaboutlOOyardsfromthe  comerof  Percy-  when  going  to  assist  the  police  that  had  been  driven 
street,  and  the  public-house  is  about  100  yards  up.  out?— I only  went  from  the  Brickfields  to  the  officer 

228.  When  you  passed  in  the  direction  of  that  who  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Percy-street— 
house  was  it  on  that  occasion  you  met  the  officer,  or  District-Inspector  Supple. 

did  you  meet  anybody  at  all? — No,  sir,  not  that  night.  252.  The  way  I took  it  down  was  that  the  con- 

229.  You  were  freely  stoned  as  you  approached  it  ? stable  came  back  to  you  and  said  the  police  had  been 

— ^We  were  freely  stoned.  We  succeeded  ui  driving  chiven  out  of  Duffy’s  house,  and  he  could  not  tell 

back  the  .rioters_  find  in  preventing  the  doors  and  where  they  were,  and  that  you  proceeded  -with  all 

windows  from  being  broken.  the  men  you  had,  and  met  an  officer? — Yea;  District 

230.  How  did  you  drive  them  back  ?—Witli  batons.  Inspector  Supple.  I could  not  possibly  withdraw  the 

231.  Hadaomeofthemenrifles?—Someof  them  had.  men  I had  on  the  road;  if  I did  the  people  from  the 

232.  Had  any  of  them  bayonets  fixed  ?— No.  Falls-road  would  have  made  an  incui-sion  into  the 

233.  Did  the  men  ^yith  rifles  charge  ?-.— No.  Brickfields  at  once. 

234.  Were  any  of  the  police  injured?—!  am  sorry  253.  You  had  a consultation  with  the  officer?— 
to  say  they  were.  Two  of  them  received  bad  cuts  in  Not  with  that  officer,  but  with  another  officer  who 
the  h^d,  and  were  obliged  to  fall  out  of  tlie  ranks.  was  on  duty  with  me— Mr.  Townsend,  who  seeing  the 

235.  Were  they  broughtto  the  station? — They  went  .trouble,  came  over  to  me,  and  we  Vent  together  to 
to  hospital  that  night.  I can  furnish  you  with  a list  Duffy’s  house. 

of  the  men  who  were  injured  and  sent  to  hospital.  254.  Wlien  you  heard  the  smashing  of  glass,  and 

236.  After  these  disturbances,  and  when  you  con-  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  riot  in  Duffy’s  house’  you 

suited  the  magistrates  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  were  ill-treated  by  the  crowd?— Yes,  they  threw’very 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  did  any  of  the  magis-  large  paving  stones  and  a large  number  of  bottles 
trates  think  it  unnecessary  to  summon  extra  police  ?—  that  had  been  taken  out  of  Duffy’s  house  Some  of 
No.  The  four  of  us— Colonel  Forbes,  Mr.  Cullen,  the  bottles  were  full.  I remarked  that  one  of  the 
hir.  M‘Cai-thy,  and  myself— were  unanimous  on  the  bottles  that  struck  me  was  full  of  some  liquid— beer 
subject,  that  400  men  would  be  required.  or  poi-ter.  It  was  a full  bottle. 

237.  What  formalities  have  to  be  gone  through  to  255.  Had  the  crowd  been  drinking  ?— Oh  yes- 

get  those  men  ? — Notliing  further  than  tliat  the  Divi-  they  had  been  drinking  at  the  public-house,  and  had 
sional  Magistrate  says,  “I  require  such  a number  of  turned  on  all  the  taps.  They  were  the  vmy  lowest 
extra  police.”  scum  of  the  locality,  and  infuriated  with  drink 

238.  Is  there  any  body  of  constabulary  sufficiently  256.  You  charged  three  times— did  you  charcre 

large  to  supply  400  men  from  any  one  place  1— No,  each  time  with  fixed  swords  ?— No,  only  once  with 
not  from  any  one,  county.  fixed  swords. 

239.  They  could  not  be  supplied  from  tlie  depot  at  257.  Was  that  the  first  or  the  last  time  you 

Dublin  ? — No.  charged  ? — The  last  time. 

- 240.  Where  do  you  usually  look  for  additional  men  258.  Do  you  know  was  anybody  wounded?— No 
if  your  local  force  is  insufficient  ?— To  the  adjoining  we  did  not  get  near  enough.  In  fact  it  is  impossible 
counties.  On  this  occasion  we  got  them  from  Mon-  with  bayonet  or  baton.  You  never  can  get  nLr  any 
aghan,  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Donegal  of  those  mobs  unless  you  can  manage  to  send  a 

241.  Can  you_  obtain  such  assistance  from  the  second  party  round  some  side  street,  and  catch  thorn 

adjoining  counties  without  communication  with  in  the  rere. 

Dublin?— Yes,  the  divisional  magistrate  has  power  259.  Then  directly  you  halted  on  that  nif^ht  stonino- 
to  draw  on  any  of  the  nine  counties  in  his  division  began  again  ?— Yes.  Nobody  who  is  unacquainted 
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■with  the  locality  caa  conceive  the  difficulty  you 
have  in  coping  Avith  rioters  there,  from  the  number  of 
lateral  streets,  and  the  character  of  the  liouses.  Every 
street,  which  would  be  an  ordinaiy  street,  has  five  or 
six  small  streets  leading  into  it,  and  fi-om  all  those 
small  streets,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,  atones  are 
thro'wn. 

260.  Prior  to  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act,  were  any 
of  your  men  struck  down  1 — Oh,  yes,  several. 

261.  What  number  1 — I hardly  think  there  was  a 
man  in  the  party  that  was  not  stmek.  Sly  orderly, 
who  was  •with  me  that  night,  and  who  always  accom- 
panies me  to  carry  messages,  was  struck  in  the  chest 
immediately  before  I was  struck. 

262.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  party  were  struck  1 
■ — Yes,  I think  hai-dly  a man  of  tlie  j)arty  escaped. 

263.  Mr.  Weir,  q.o. — I have  a list  here  of  the 
policemen  who  were  injured  in  June — 1-16  men.  The 
total  number  injured  by  the  riots  was  349,  not  includ- 
ing a man  who  was  nearly  killed  on  Saturday  night 
last.  (Hands  in  list.) — See  Appendix  B. 

264.  Mr.  McHardy. — Wei’e  any  women  and  chil- 
dren on  the  street  at  the  time  you  read  the  Riot  Act  1 
— Yes.  I called  out  with  a loud  voice — warn 
all  women  and  children  to  clear  off  the  street  now,  as 
I am.  going  to  fire.” 

265.  Did  the  women  take  part  in  the  riot  in  sup- 
plying bricks  and  stones'! — Yes;  the  stones  had 
been  ripped  up  in  the  street,  and  the  women  supplied 
them  to  the  men. 

266.  Do  you  think  that  when  those  three  rifles 
were  discharged  simultaneously  your  men  were  getting 
out  of  hand  at  all  1 — Not  a bit.  I thought  possibly 
they  supposed  the  word  to  fire  had  been  continued.  I 
saidj  “Number  one,  fire” — “Number  two,  fire”— 
“ Number  three,  fire  ” — and  they,  I have  no  doubt, 
fancied  I was  carrying  on  the  order  when  the  three 
other  rifles  were  discharged.  But  T gave  orders  to 
cease  fire,  and  they  stopped  immediately. 

267.  Immediately  you  gave  the  order  ? — Instantly. 

268.  Have  you  any  bugles  to  assist  you  on  those 
occasions'} — No,  sir. 

269.  The  President. — Now,  Mr.  Carr,  resume  your 
narrative  of  the  riots  fi-om  the  time  you  returned  to 
duty  ? — I took  up  duty  on  the  1st  of  July.  On  re- 
suming duty  I found  that  there  was  a nomination  on 
the  next  day  for  the  elections,  which  were  to  be  held 
on  the  6th  of  July.  Those  elections  have  latterly 
created  a good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  town,  but  no 
breach  of  the  peace  has  resulted  up  to  tlie  present 
from  that  excitement.  We  were  very  strongly  of 
opinion,  and  felt  great  hopes,  that  the  approaching 
12th  of  July  celebrations  would  pass  off  quietly, 
which  I am  glad  to  say  they  did.  We  had  a large 
procession,  my  estimate  being  that  there  were  about 
10,000  people — Orange — passed  through  on  the  12th 
of  July.  I cannot  say  that  anything  that  could  be 
called  a breach  of  the  peace  took  j)lace,  though 
possibly  a few  stones  were  thrown.  Therefore  we 
were  in  great  hopes  that  the  12th  of  July  had  been 
tided  over  satisfactorily.  On  the  13th  July  there 
was  an  Orange  Hall  demonstration  at  BaUinafoy — 
that  is  to  say,  the  foundation  stone  of  an  Orange  Hall 
was  to  be  laid  at  BaUinafoy. 

270.  Where  is  that  place  1 — It  is  a subuih  of  Bel- 
fast— on  the  Ormeau-road. 

271.  Is  it  on  the  nortli,  soutli,  east,  or  west? — It 
is  on  the  so\ith. 

272.  On  what  road? — On  the  Ormeau-road.  It  is 
tho  upper  end  of  the  Ormeau-road. 

273.  Very  well,  what  then? — About  two  o’clock  a 
band  was  going  to  attend  the  laying  of  that  founda- 
tion stone,  and,  proceeding  down  the  Grosvenor-road, 
came  into  collision  with  a party  of  the  opposite  side. 
It  was  going  with  the  object  of  attending  the  'laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  at  BaUinafoy,  and  came  into 
collision  with  the  opposite  party  in  Grosvenor-road, 
and  a very  free  fight  ensued,  indeed.  There  were 
very  few  police  in  the  locality  in  question.  I have 
never  seen  so  many  stones,  even  in  Belfast,  on  so 


small  a space,  as  were  thrown  hy  the  two  parties  on  -October  4,  isss, 
this  occasion  Mr.  l”nas 

274.  i^e  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — ^Where  is  Gresvenor-  p«er  Carr, 
road  ? — It  is  the  read  we  mentioned. 

275.  I cannot  find  it  on  the  map? — You  see 
G^os^'enor-streefe  there,  and  the  upper  part  is  Grosve- 
nor-road. It  is  by  the  asylum. 

276.  Off  the  Shankhill-road  ? — No,  it  is  off  tho 
Falls-road.  If  you  show  me  the  map  for  a moment 
I’ll  show  it  to  you. 

277.  I see  ; I have  got  the  locality  now? — Well, 
the  two  parties  came  into  collision  there,  and  there 
was  a free  fight,  and  there  being  very  few  policemen 
on  duty  in  that  part  of  the  road  they  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  collision ; but  a “wire  came  to  Queen-street 
and  Divis-street,  and  two  bodies  of  men  went  up,  and 
immediately  sepai-ate<l  the  jiarties. 

278.  Mr.  McHardy. — Where  did  the  wire  come 
from  ? — From  the  Albert-crescent  Barracks  to  Queen- 
street,  wliete  I had  quarters.  I proceeded  to  the 
place  myself,  and  there  was  a sufficient  force  moved 
immediately  to  the  spot  'to  get  between  the  parties 
and  separate  them,  1 had  on  that  day  in  addition  to 
the  town  force,  250,  an  extra  force  in  town  to  make 
provision  for-  anything  that  might  arise  on  the  12th. 

279.  The  President. — Those  are  not  250  men  of  the 
400?— No. 

280.  They  had  returned  to  their  districts  ? — Yes. 

281.  These  were  all  brought  in  for  the  12th? — 

Yes. 

282.  Where  did  they  come  from  1 — From  tho 
adjoining  comities. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  have  a return  of  all  these 
particulars.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

283.  The  Witness. — I put  the  men  on  duty  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  on  town,  somewhat  earlier  in  conse- 
quence of  the  collision  that  occurred  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  day.  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  to\vn  about  7. 30, 
when  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a serious  riot  was 
going  on  in  the  Brickfields.  I proceeded  at  once  to 
the  Brickfields,  and  I found  there  a large  number  of 
people  on  tlie  Falls-road.  The  number  amounted  to 
some  thousiuifls.  I found  also  a very  large  number 
on  tlie  approaches,  or  T mean  in  the  sti'eets  leading 
from  the  Shankbill-road  into  the  Brickfields.  I found 
mounted  Constabulary  in  extended  order,  with  theii' 
swords  drawn,  and  supported  by  a number  of  infantry 
men  keeping  back  the  Falls-road  party.  I found  an 
officer  and  a small  party  of  men — about  sixteen  men 
that  had  been  ou  duty  at  the  comer  of  Percy-street. 

They  had  been  attacked  savagely  and  stoned  by  the 
mob  there,  and  I found  that  they  had  fired  in  self 
defence. 

284.  Who  was  ui  charge  of  the  police  ? — An  officer, 

Mr.  M'Clelland.  I liad  brought  some  extra  force 
which  had  been  collected  from  points  in  other  districts, 
and  from  points  on  the  way  there  as  I came  up  to  the 
Brickfields,  and  I at  once  sent  a number  of  men 
armed  with  truncheons — 'with  batons — to  keep  back  the 
people  from  tho  Falls-road  from  going  into  the  Brick- 
fields. Tliese  men  were  at  once  driven  off  the  ground 
with  stones.  I then  marched  an  officers  party  of 
thirty  men  under  amis  to  take  u]i  a position  betiveen 
the  two  parties  on  the  centre  of  the  Bricicfields.  Stones 
were  very  freely  thrown  at  this  party  of  men,  and 
from  a large  number  of  jiersons  collected  at  tlie  corner 
of  Hanover-sti-eet.  I am  not  certain  whetlier  it  is 
Hanover-street  or  not,  but  I think  it  is,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  that  is  tlie  coirect  denomination  of 
the  street — at  all  events,  at  the  comer  of  Hanover- 
street  a shop  was  fired.  A man  stepped  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  fired  a revolver.  I then  consulted  with 
Colonel  Forbes,  who  was  in  charge  with  me,  and  he 
directed  me  to  load.  He,  Colonel  Forbes,  then  stepped 
out  and  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  warned  all  persons  to 
disperse,  and  then  he  dhected  me  to  load.  I gave 
the  order  to  load,  end  ordered  the  men  to  come  to 
the  “ Ready  ” — loud  enough  for  all  the  people  to  hear. 

I kept  them  for  fully  five  minutes  in  that  position, 
being  unwilling  to  lire,  -when  two  further  revolver 
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October  4, 18E6.  ghots  wore  fired  from  the  same  crowd.  One  of  them 
Mr.  Ttiomas  niust  have  passed  very  close  to  me,  for  I heard  the 

Peter  Carr.  piag  of  the  bullet  quite  plainly,  and  it  wounded  one 

of  my  mounted  men,  who  was  drawn  up  forty  yards 
behind  me. 

285.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Which  of  the  mobs 
was  it  that  these  shots  came  from? — Fi-om  theShankhill 
mob.  I then  fired  four  shots.  I ordei'ed  the  men,  one 
after  another,  to  fire  four  rounds  of  buckshot,  with  in- 
tervals of  about  ten  seconds  between  each  shot;  and 
after  the  first  shot  had  been  fired,  that  very  moment, 
the  fourth  shot  came  from  the  same  party,  which  also 
came  quite  close  to  me,  as  I heai-d  the  bullet.  Some 
further  reinforcements  came  and  we  were  enabled  to 
keep  the  parties  asunder ; but  I was  obliged  again  to 
send  almost  all  the  men  I had  to  Noithumberland- 
street,  which  was  somewhat  higher  up  on  the  road,  as 
there  was  a very  serious  encounter  going  on  there. 
Then  the  military,  who  had  been  telegraphed  for,  or  who 
had  been  sent  for  by  despatch,  arrived  on  tlie  ground, 
both  cavahy  and  infantry,  some  360  men  altogether, 
as  well  as  I can  recollect.  This  large  force  kept  the 
people  from  coming  into  collision  until  about  twelve 
o’clock.  Things  went  on  very  quiet  until  then.  At 
twelve  o’clock  I was  standing  in  the  middle  of  theBrick- 
fields  when  I heard  three  shots  fired  in  quick  succession. 
The  shots  sounded  so  loud  that  I thought  it  must  have 
been  some  of  the  police  who  were  suddenly  attacked, 
firing  their  rifles,  and  I told  some  of  my  own  moun- 
ted men  to  rein  back,  as  I found  tliey  were  in  the 
line  of  fire.  I ran  towards  the  place  where  tlie  shots 
had  been  fired,  and  I saw  a man  running  away,  and  I 
heard  another  shotand  sawaflash,and  I sawa  man  arres- 
ted by  some  soldiers.  I then  ascertained  that  Head  Con- 
stable Gardiner  was  shot,  that  Acting-Sergeant  Brady 
had  been  wounded,  and  that  Private  Hughes  had  been 
wounded.  He  was  wounded  by  the  man  who  was 
ruuning  away.  He  put  a revolver  to  his  breast  and 
shot  him,  and  he  died  in  about  five  minutes.  Head- 
Constable  Gardiner  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  died  next  morning  and  Acting-Sergeant  Brady  was 
brought  there  also.  He  was  shot  by  the  man — though 
that  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  prejudging  the  case ; at 
all  events,  Head-Constable  Gardiner  was  shot  by  some 
person  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  he  died  next  n)oming. 
That  ended  the  battle  on  the  Brickfields  that  night, 
but  the  troops  were  kept  there  till  the  next  morning. 
A considerable  number  of  constabulaay  and  military 
were  left  on  the  ground  during  the  niglit. 

286.  The  President. — Where  was  this — in  what 
particular  place  1 — In  the  Brickfields. 

287.  Which  mob  was  it  used  the  revolvei'sl — It 
was  ascertained  that  it  was  two  men  from  the  Shank- 
hill.  The  man  who  used  the  revolver,  though  he 
came  down  and  used  it  on  the  police  on  tlie  Falls, 
came  from  the  Shankhill.  The  Falls-road  belongs  to 
the  Homan  Catholic  party. 

288.  And  it  was  a Shankhill  man  ? — Yes.  Acting 
Sergeant  Brady  and  the  Head-Constable  were  shot  on 
the  Falls-road,  and  Private  Hughes  was  shot  on  the 
Brickfields,  but  by  a man  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  Falls.  That  was  the  last  incident  of  that 
night,  sir. 

289.  Well,  go  on? — The  next  incident,  in  which  I 
was  paitioularly  engaged,  was  on  the  niglit  of  the  31st 
July.  And  I might  be  allowed,  as  these  matters 
have  run  so  much  in -my  memory,  to  look  .at  the 
notes  I gave  tlie  solicitor  t 

290.  Certainly? — Welt;  the  next  instance  in  which 
I was  particularly  connected  was  on  the  31st  July. 
On  that  night  there  had  been  a school  excursion  into 
the  county  Down — or,  at  all  events,  it  came  back  from 
the  county  Do%vn  Railway. 

291.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — What  school  was 
that,  do  you  know? — It  was  what  they  call  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hanna’s  school.  It  is  an  annual  school  trip  and 
iu  the  summer  these  trips  take  place,  more  especially 
on  Saturdays — which  is  tlie  day  generally  selected — 
vdien  they  go  on  excursions  into  the  country.  On 
ordinary  occasions  they  are  accompanied  by  bands 


and  banners.  But  on  this  occasion,  on  account 
of  the  recent  rioting  taking  place  in  Belfast  the  Mayor 
had  been  consulted,  and  the  Divisional  Magistrates, 
and  Dr.  Hanna  was  communicated  with,  and  to  lessen 
the  probability  as  far  as  possible  of  having  any  collision 
it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  bands  and 
banners  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Hanna,  after  some  con- 
sideration, agreed,  and  thought  it  better  that  there 
should  be  no  bands  and  banners,  and  directed  that 
there  should  not  be  any.  And  so  far  as  that  gentle- 
man was  concerned  the  promise  was  kept.  The  school 
trip  went  to  its  destination,  returned  in  the  evening, 
and  was  broken  up  into  parties,  and  was  returning 
home.  On  this  occasion  two  bands  turned  out.  One 
of  them  went  to  the  railway  station,  attaclied  itself  to 
a considerable  number  of  persons  who  composed  the 
school  trip,  and  played  them  through  the  town.  On 
passing  Camckhill,  that  is  ' the  end  of  it  on  the  Antrim- 
road  side,  on  passing  the  end  of  Carrickhill,  where  I 
may  mention  the  band  was  accompanied  by  a very 
'large  number  of  roughs  indeed,  stones  were  thro'wn  by 
both  parties,  and  the  result  w^  that  a very  general 
riot  took  place. 

292.  Was  there  a party  assembled  at  Carrickhill— 
you  say  both  parties  threw  stones  ? — Yes,  there  was  an 
opposite  party.  It  is  always  a dangerous  locality,  that 
particular  place,  and  an  opposite  party  came  out,  and 
the  final  result  was  that  there  was  a very  general  riot 
all  over  that  district  that  evening. 

293.  Mr.  McHardy. — The  crowd  at  Carrickhill 
was  the  Catholic  pai'ty? — Yes,  Carrick-liill  was  tie 
Catholic  party.  There  is  there  the  Antrim-road  on 
one  side  and  Peter’s-hill  on  the  other.  Word  was  sent 
down  to  me— at  our  ofiice — that  Colonel  Forbes  and 
District  Inspector  Townsend  had  both  been  injured. 

294.  They  were  injured? — Yes ; we  wei’e  told  that 
Colonel  Forbes,  the  senior  Resident  Magistrate  in 
the  town  and  Mr.  Townsend  had  been  injured.  I 
collected  all  the  additional  police  I possibly  could  get 
together  from  tire  points  where  they  were  not  actudly 
engaged  at  the  moment,  and  I hastened  to  North 
Boundary-sfreet.  I found  that  Mr.  M'Caiihy,  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  had  preceded  me  to  that  district,  and 
that  he  had  taken  from  Donegall-street  Barracks,  which 
was  ou  his  way,  the  only  men  that  were  left  in  it — 
five  men — and  that  these  men  were  armed  with  rifles. 
Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  M'Caiihy  took  these  men 
from  tlie  Douegall-street  Barracks  there  had  been  no 
rifies  in  the  hands  of  the  Constabulary  that  night. 
When  I got  to  Noith  Boundary-street  I found  that  the 
riot  had  been  veiy  severe,  and  that  these  men  had 
been  ordered  to  fire  by  Mr.  M'Carthy — by  Mr. 
M‘Carthy  as  I believe.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  then 
so  threatening  that  I sent  twenty  men  to  the  nearest 
ban-acks  in  the  locality — Peter’s-hill — to  get  rifles.  I 
do  not  mean  to  get  their  own  rifles,  but  to  arm  them- 
selves with  rifies  and  ammunition.  Immediately  these 
men  returned,  word  came — I was  then  joined  by 
Colonel  Forbes,  who  had  then  his  head  dressed  by  the 
doctor,  and  covered  with  sticking  plaster — word  came 
that  M‘GIade’s  house  in  the  Shankhill,  was  being 
wrecked. 

295.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  <j,c. — On  the  Shankhill- 
road? — Yes,  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I forced  my  way 
do'wn  to  the  Shankliill  with  forty  men  and  drove  the 
rioters  hack  from  M'Glade’s. 

296.  Who  was  he? — It  was  a public  house.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  whose  houses  were  wi-ecked. 

297.  The  President. — Who  was  he? — He  was  a 

Roman  Catholic  living  in  a Protestant  district the 

Shankhill.  He  is  a very  extensive  spfrit  grocer  in 
town — lie  has  five  or  six  houses  in  Belfast — and  this 
one  was  a very  large  concern.  Mr.  Cullen  had  also 
come  up  and  had  come  to  the  Shankhill  ivith  me. 
Shortly  after  we  got  to  the  Shankhill  a picquet  of 
infantry  came  up.  The  military  were  drawn  up  across 
the  street  on  one  side  of  M‘Glade’s  house,  and  the 
police  were  draivn  across  on  the  other.  As  it  began 
to  get  dark,  stones  began  to  be  tin-own  very  freely 
from  the  comers  of  the  different  streets  and  over  the 
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houses.  There  were  also  some  bottles  thrown  upon 
that  occasion — bottles  which  had  evidently  been  taken 
out  of  M‘Glade’s  house  which  was  very  considerably 
wrecked,  and  a tremendous  amount  of  liquor  taken. 
I was  ankle  deep  in  the  liquor  in  some  parts  of  the 
house,  that  was  on  the  floor.  The  stoning  becoming  so 
severe  all  that  time  1 consulted  with  Colonel  Forbes, 
the  Resident  Magistrate,  and  the  Constabulary  were 
ordered  to  load.  Two  rounds  of  buckshot  were  fired 
altogether,  which  had  the  effect  of  driving  back  the 
rioters.  Then  some  more  police  having  come  up,  I sent 
tliem  round  by  some  side  streets  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  twenty-eight  of  the  rioters — making  in  all 
fifty-seven  people  that  we  airested  for  riot  on  the 
street  that  night.  I remained  on  the  Shankhill  that 
night  guarding  that  house,  the  military  across  tlie 
road  in  one  direction,  and  the  police  on  tlie  other, 
until  half-past  one  o’clock  that  night. 

298.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c.^What  people  were 
injured  by  those  rounds  that  were  fired  1 — We  never 
heard  that  there  was  anyone  injixred  by  those  rounds. 
The  next  circumstance  that  I was  actively  mixed  up 
with  was  the  attack  on  the  school  procession  at  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  on  the  1st  August. 

-Mr,  Shannon.' — I liand  in  now  a return  of  the  Con- 
stabulary men  injured  during  the  month  of  July — a 
return  similai-  to  the  one  previously  handed  in.  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

299.  The  Witness. — On  the  1st  August  there  was  a 
Catholic  school  trip  which  had  gone  down  the  line  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

300.  Mr.  Le  Po&i-  Trench,  Q.o. — You  say  the  1st 
August  1 — Yes. 

301.  A Catholic  school  trip  ? — ^Yes. 

302.  The  President. — By  what  railway  did  you 
say  1 — By  the  Northern  Counties  Railway ; but  I 
find  I made  a mistake.  It  was  on  the  2nd  August. 
They  had  gone  by  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  in 
the  moniing.  Yon  will  see  the  station  on  the  map. 
It  is  down  at  the  end  of  York-street.  During  the  day 
several  deputations  had  waited  on  me  to  claim  pro- 
tection for  this  school  trip  on  returning  for  they  were 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  on  returning  in  the 
evening.  After  consultation  with  the  divisional 
magistrate,  the  general  of  the  district  and  the  two 
local  Resident  Magistrates,  we  considered  that  a force 
of  300  constabulary  and  500  cavalry  and  infantry 
should  be  posted  at  the  different  essential  positions  in 
York-sti’eet.  Ther-e  were  thirty  constabulary  drawn 
up  opposite  the  ruilway  station,  a troop  of  cavalry, 
and  a company  of  urfantiy  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  station  as  yort  come  up. 

303.  Is  this  what  I may  term  a religious  district  1 
— Well  no ; whOe  the  religious  district  is  not  so 
distinctly  mar-ked,  it  is  still  a locality  in  whiolr  the 
two  parties  frequently  met  from  the  side  streets  off 
York-street,  and  which  has  been  very  frequently  the 
scene  of  a riot.  When  the  school  trip  arrived  at  the 
railway  station  word  was  sent  out  to  me,  and  I was 
very  much  on  the  qui  vive-  to  see  what  would  occur. 
And  the  first  thing  I saw  that  occurred,  and  as  I 

believe  it  was  the  very  first  thing  that  did  occur 

was  this : a car  came  out  fi-om  the  railway  station 
witli  two  girls  and  a young  boy  on  it,  and  the  boy  was 
struck  on  the  mouth  with  some  missile,  and  although 
I was  %vithin  ten  yards,  with  thiiiy  police,  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  and  a company  of  infantry  still  I 
could  not  prevent  it.  He  was  struck  on  the  mouth. 
I saw  him  put  up  liis  hand  with  his  handkerchief  and 
there  was  blood  on  the  handkerchief  when  he  removed 
it.  And  then  York-street  became  the  scene  of  a 
serious  riot.  The  military  and  police  chai-ged  up  the 
street,  and  there  was  nothing  but  a scene  of  riot  in 
York-street.  A sergeant  and  six  police  who  were  on 
duty  at  Frederick-street  fired,  as  they  say,  in  self 
defence,  I saw  the  resident  magistrate  in  charge  of  a 
company  of  infantry  chai-ge  down  George’s-street  with 
the  bayonet,  driving  the  people  before  him.  In  Little 
George’s-street,  I saw  two  houses  being  wrecked,  and 
the  rnOitaiy,  cavalry  and  infantry  charged.  Two 


houses  were  wrecked,  one  a Protestant  house,  and  one  October  4,  i8«o. 
that  of  a Roman  Catholic.  Notwithstanding  thq  fact 
that  there  were  800  constabulary  and  military  on  the  ca„.'  . 
spot  that  riot,  a very  serious  liot,  went  on  for  two  houra. 

304.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  did  you  say  about  the 
two  houses  ? — I say  tliat  in  Little  George’s-street  two 
houses  were  wrecked.  One  of  the  houses  was  tliat 
of  a Protestant — I do  not  know  his  name.  I saw  one 
of  the  houses  wrecked.  I passed  over  to  save  them. 

One  of  the  houses  was  that  of  a Roman  Catholic ; the 
other  was  that  of  a Protestant.  The  house  of  tho 
Romair  Catholic  was  wrecked  by  the  people  who  came 
out  and  wrecked  it  from  the  hoqses  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way. 

305.  The  President. — Kindly  proceed  1 — I think  the 
last  of  the  serious  events  which  I am  aware  of — the 
next  thing  I come  to  is  the  Shankhill  affair.  For 
sometime  tlie  Constabulary  were  not  doing  duty 
on  the  Shankhill-road.  Fi-om  that  portion  of  tho 
town,  from  that  large  portion  of  the  SliankhUl-road — 
from  that  portion  of  the  town — the  Constabulary  were 
stiictly  excluded  from  that  for  some  time — for  some 
six  weeks. 

306.  I didn’t  quite  follow  what  you  said  in  reference 
to  that  1 — I say  that  the  Constabulary  didn’t  do  duty 
on  the  Shankhill-road  for  upwards  of  six  weeks. 

307.  And  who  did  the  duty  1 — Nobody  did  it  for 
some  time — only  that  the  duty  was  taken  up  by  the 
military. 

308.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  district  was  left 
unguarded  and  unprotected  1 — There  were  strong 
pickets  of  military — cavalry  and  infantry — which 
were  doing  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road  for  some 
considerable  time,  bub  there  were  no  police  for  about 
six  weeks. 

309.  When  did  the  Constabulary  give  up  the 
custody  of  the  Shankhill-road — ^that  is  what  I want 
to  underatand '? — The  Constabulary  never  gave  up  the 
custody  of  the  Shankliill-road  entirely  in  so  far  as  that 
at  the  Peter’s  Hill  end  of  the  road,  and  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  road,  at  Bower’s  Hill  there  were  still 
two  Constabulary  parties  maintained  there,  but  if  they 
were  maintained  there  they  were  maintained  there  by 
being  considerably  augmented. 

310.  Perhaps  I misuhderstood  you,  but  I thought 
you  said  the  Constabulary  retired  from  duty  on  the 
Shankhill-road  and  left  it  alone? — They  retired  in  so 
far  as  that  no  Constabulary  could  do  duty  on  the 
Shankhill-road. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  I understood  you  to  ask,  my 
lord,  was,  how  it  was  they  were  withdrawn  ? 

311.  Tire  President. — That  is  the  question  to  which 
I am  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  answer.  (To  Witness.) 

You  hear  the  question  that  Mr.  Weir  suggests — what 
is  your  answer  to  it? — Well,  that  is  a very  vexed 
question.  As  far  as  I can  understand  it  occurred  in 
this  -way : after  the  31st  3 uly,  when  tlie  Constabulary 
had  fired  in  Boundary-street  the  feeling  became  very 
uiteuse  against  the  police  in  that  district.  M'Glade’s 
publichouse  and  M'pabe’s  publichouse — there  were 
two  publiohouses  wrecked  on  riiat  road,  and  there  were 
ten  police  placed  in  charge  of  those  publiohouses. 

Except  the  ten  police  who  were  left  in  charge  of  those 
premises  during  stated  hoiU'S,  uo  police  wore  able  to 
do  duty  on  that  road. 

312.  Who  was  responsible  for  tlie  police  not  being 
kept  on  that  road? — Well,  we  had  a very  lai'ge  staff 
of  resident  magistrates,  and  we  had  a meetuig  of 
magistrates— 

313.  What  had  tliey  to  do  with  it? — We  had  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  and  there  was  an  executive 
committee  formed  here  in  Belfast. 

314.  Who  by — ^who  formed  the  executive  com- 
mittee?— Well,  the  committee  consisted  of  the  Mayor, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary— who  was  here 
at  the  time — the  Divisional  Magistrates,  and  six  local 
magistrates. 

315.  Sir  Sdwcvrd  Buhver Was  tho  general  officer 

on  the  committee? — He  was,  sir.  The  way  in  which 
the  police  came  to  be  mthdrawn  was  this.  Those 
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f)ctob^  4, 1886.  two  houses  were  protected  bj  ten  men  each,  but 
Mr.  Tb^as  70“  moved  the  Constabulary  in  such  large 

Peter  Carr.  bodies  as  100  or  50  men,  the  Shankhill-road  ])racbi- 
cally,  was  in  such  a state  that  it  could  not  be 
occupied  by  police — and  at  a meeting  of  magistrates 
and  extra  Eesident  Magistrates  who  had  been  sent 
down  to  Belfast,  and  at  which  fourteen  magistrates 
attended,  the  General  being  in  the  chair,  it  was  pi-o- 
posed— that  the  police  having  been  attacked  at  those 
two  public  houses  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  into 
the  houses.  They  were  accordingly  withdrawn  into 
the  houses,  and  they  wei^e  attacked  in  the  houses  also 
— some  that  had  been  put  on  the  Old  Lodge-road 
were  attacked  in  the  houses,  and  it  resulted  in  their 
tiring  from  one  of  the  houses,  and  some  people  being 
shot.  Tlie  final  result  was  that  the  police  were  with- 
drawn out  of  these  houses,  and  then  the  Shankliill- 
road  remained,  that  no  policeman  could  show  liis  face 
on  that  road,  for  I suppose  five  weeks — from  four  to 
five  weeks — about  four  weeks. 

316.  The  President. — But  you  are  the  head  officer 
through  whom  orders  to  the  Constabulary  should 
pass  ? — I am  the  Town  Inspector  liere. 

317.  Had  you  any  superior  officer?— Mr.  Cullen 
is  my  superior  officer. 

318.  In  what  capacity?  — He  is  an  Assistant 
Inspector-General  of  Constabulaiy. 

319.  And  he  has  authority  over  you  ? — Yes. 

320.  And  did  he  give  you  any  orders  to  withdraw 

any  of  the  men  from  the  Shankhill-road  ? — No,  sir. 
I shoirld  say  that  on  each  occasion  upon  which  rioting 
took  place  in  this  town,  we  had  one  of  our  principal 
officers  down  from  head  quai-ter.s.  On  one  occasion  we 
had  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  down,  on  anotlier 
occasion  we  had  the  Commandant 

321.  What  I want  to  know  is  who  was  the  superior 
officer  that  ordered  the  police  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Shankhill-road  ? — I don’t  think  that  any  superior 
officer  ever  gave  such  an  order. 

322.  Did  you  give  the  order  to  withdraw  the  men 
from  the  Shankliill-road  ? — I did  not,  sir ; and  I wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I was  very 
much  opposed  to  those  men  being  withdrawn.  The 
fact  is  that  they  were  practically  unable  to  pei-form 
duty  on  that  road. 

323.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Then  they  were  not 
-withdi-awn?  — There  was  no  formal  withdrawal  of 
them,  but  no  police  could  do  duty  there  for  four 
weeks.  The  place  was  occupied  by  infantiy  and 
cavalry,  but  it  was  a matter  of  consideration,  probably 
for  several  weeks,  as  to  when  the  police  might  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  Shankhill-road. 

324.  But  all  the  orders  are  given  through  you,  I 
suppose?— No,  the  Inspector-General  was  here. 

325.  But  he  gave  his  ordeis  through  you  ? — Yes. 

326.  The  President. — He  never  gave  you  any 
order's  to  withdraw  the  men  from  the  Shankhill-road  ? 
—No. 

327.  Did  you  abstain  from  seeing  that  the  street 
was  patrolled  in  the  usual  way?  — No,  I did  not 
abstain  from  seeing  the  street  patrolled. 

328.  I did  not  use  the  word  to  convey  in  any 
sense  blame,  but  merely  to  elicit  the  information? — I 
may  say,  sir,  that  it  was  very  much  against  my  in- 
clination that  the  men  were  not  on  duty  in  that 
place ; but  they  could  not  proceed  Iher-e  to  discharge 
their  duty,  simply  from  the  fact  that  tliey  wei-e  not 
sent  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  assert  their 
authority. 

329.  Why  didn’t  you  send  them  there  in  sufficient 
numbers?— I sent  all  I could. 

330.  But  what  1 am  striving  to  ascertain  is  who  is 
responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  these  men,  or  not 

having  sent  the  men  there  in  sufficient  numbers  ? 

That  is  a vei-y  much  disputed  question. 

331.  I do  nob  dispute  as  to  its  being  practicable, 
but  I want  to  know  who  is  responsible  1 — It  is  a very 
debatable  question  as  to  who  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — We  will  be  able  to  prove  how  it 


occun-ed  when  we  come  to  the  Resident  Magistrates’ 
evidence. 

332.  The  President  (to  Witness). — Then  I won’t 
ask  you  further  on  that  point,  as  it  will  come  before 
us  again  by-and-bye. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — It  was  done  under  a resolution  of 
the  resident  magisti-abes,  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  police  in  the  district. 

333.  The  President  (to  Witness). — Thank  you.  I 
won’t  trouble  you  any  further  on  this  matter? — I was 
altogether  averse  to  the  withdrawal  of  them,  though. 

334.  Go  on  with  your  narrative,  please? — On  the 
8th  of  August,  when  the  police  had  been  practically 
withdrawn  from  the  Shankhill-road,  there  was  a jiarty 
of  police  on  the  Old  Lodge-road — a street  running 
noai'ly  parallel  to  the  Shankhill-road.  They  were  in 
Hassan'e  publichouse,  on  the  moniing  of  Sunday,  the 
8th.  That  pai'ty  was  attacked  in  the  house,  and  fired 
in  self-defence.  Some  persons  were  shot.  Word  was 
brought  to  me.  A magistrate — a gentleman,  came 
do\vn  to  Queen-street,  to  my  office,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  was  then  in  town  himself,  and  it  w.o.s  reported 
to  the  Tuspector-General  that  the  party  of  police  in 
this  hou.se  were  drunk. 

335.  Were  drunk  ? — Yes,  and  that  they  were  firing 
recklessly  out  of  it. 

336.  Mr,  Le  Poer  Yrerac/t,  q.c.— Was  this  at  the 
time  you  say  the  men  were  withdrawn  inside  the 
house  ? — They  were  withdrawn  inside  the  houses  on. 
the  6th,  on  the  Shankhill-road. 

337.  And  this  is  the  time  that  they  were  inside 
the  house  ? — Yes. 

338.  And  that  was  on  the  Old  Lodge-road  ? Yes, 

and  it  is  almost  parallel  to  the  Shankhill-road.  The 
Inspector-General  got  a car,  and  accompanied  by  this 
magistrate  ajid  another  gentleman  of  the  town,  we 
drove  out,  accompanied  by  a mounted  constabulary 
escort,  to  the  Old  Lodge-road.  We  went  into  the 
house,  and  saw  the  party — the  sergeant  and  party  of 
nine  men,  who  wei«  alleged  to  be  drank,  and 
paraded  them.  The  party  were  perfectly  sober.  I 
brought  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  made  the 
allegation,  but  who  <Udn’t  make  it  from  personal 
observation 

339.  The  President. — What  is  his  name? — Mr. 
Lawther. 

340.  Mr.  Hennessy. — How  do  you  spell  that  ? 

L-a  w-t-li-e-r,  I think.  I found  the  men  perfectly  sober 
and  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  drink  wliatever 
upon  them.  I brought  Mr.  Lawther  into  the  presence 
of  the  Inspector-General,  as  also  the  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him. 

341.  W\ie  President. — Do  you  know  his  name  ? Give 
us  names  wherever  you  can  ?— Mr.  Cunjiingham.  And 
they  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  police  were  sober. 

^ 342.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trends,  q.a — Are  you  able  to- 
give  us  the  sergeant’s  name — the  sergeant  who  was 
there  over  the  nine  men  ? — Sergeant  Daly.  I took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
place,  and  I found  that  the  windows  had  been  smashed 
into  fragments,  the  glass,  and  Siishes,  and  everytliing. 
The  furniture  in  the  rooms  was  also  broken,  and  in 
one  instance  I found  in  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room  tliat  a stone  which  was  thrown  through 
the  window  was  actually  embedded  in  the  partition 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  It  was  perfectly 
impossible,  judging  from  what  I saw  in  those  rooms, 
that  the  men  in  the  front  rooms  of  that  house  could 
have  continued  to  occupy  them  if  they  had  not  fired 
out  of  those  windows.  They  might  have  retired  to- 
the  back  of  the  house,  hut  then  they  would  not  have 

been  carrying  out  I consider 1 look  upon  it  that 

they  would  not  be  carrying  out  the  trust  imposed  on 
them  of  defending  the  man's  house  and  his  property. 
After  I came  out  of  that  house — I should  say  that 
when  I arrived  first  I took  forty  police  up  on  that 
road— up  to  M’Cabe’s,  and  I found  there  a small  picket 
of  infantiy — twenty-live  infantry,  with  a Resident 
Magistrate  and  an  officer.  Mr.  Thynne  was  the 
magistrate.  I don’t  know  who  the  officer  was,  but  I 
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think  it  was  a picket  of  the  Sussex  Hegiment.  There 
were  few  peraons  to  he  seen  on  the  main  street,  but 
all  the  lateral  streets  were  filled  with  people.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  shouting  and  yelling  going  on  and 
the  stone  throwing  was  very  heavy.  And  here  I saw 
a o-ood  many — a gi-eat  many  bottles  thrown.  They 
were  filled  with  some  liquid,  and  they  had  been,  as  I 
believe,  token  from  M'Glade’s  house  on  the  Shankhill- 
road,  wliich  I afterwards  asceitained  had  been  looted 
that  morning.  I counted  myself  some  tea  or  twelve 
full  bottles  that  wei-e  thrown  across  the  road  at  us, 
and  as  an  instance  of  that  I saw  one  smashed  across 
a wall  within  two  inches  of  a policeman’s  h&id.  I 
then  ordered  the  forty  men  who  had  come  down  with 
me  to  load.  Mr.  Thynne  read  the  Hiot  Act  and  I had 
stepped  from  my  own  party  up  to  tlie  military,  tliat 
had  been  on  duty  on  the  same  road  some  sixty  yards 
off,  when  I heard  three  shots  come  from  the  party  I 
had  left. 

343.  The  President. — What  party  was  that  1 — The 
party  of  jiolice.  1 had  left  an  ofSoer  in  command,  and 
tlie  explanation  given  me  by  the  men — three  men  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  pai-ty  had  tired — and  the  ex- 
planation given  to  me  of  the  firing  was  that  some 
person  in  the  ranks  called  “tire!”  and  they  believed 
—those  three  men  thought  that  the  order  had  come 
from  their  officer,  Mr.  Eoss,  a county  inspector.  The 
noise,  however,  that  was  going  on  was  so  great,  the 
shouting  and  yelling  were  so  great,  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  some  one  in  the  ranks  when  the  stones 
were  being  thrown  so  heavily  shouted  “ fire ! ” and 
the  three  men  on  the  left  thought  tlie  order  had  come 
from  their  officer,  and  the  three  men  fired,  but  with- 
out doing  any  harm  to  any  one. 

344.  ‘Which  mob  was  this  1 — The  Shankhill  mob, 
sir.  But  T should  like  to  correct  myself  to  a certain 
extent  in  that.  When  I say  the  Shankhill  mob  I be- 
lieve that  the  parties  who  composed  that  mob  were 
die  roughs,  not  only  of  that  district  but  of  many  other 
districts  in  the  town.  They  came  from  several 
localities.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  that  from  what 
has  since  come  to  my  knowledge.  Some  came  from 
Ballymacarrett,  some  from  Newtownbreda,  and  some 
from  the  villages  about,  and  they  formed  a very 
formidable  band  of  roughs — as  formidable  as  ever 
I came  in  contact  with  here  in  my  experience, 

3-15.  Were  they  fighting  on  behalf  of  either  of  these 
leligious  persuasions  ? — No,  my  lord ; these  attacks 
were  entirely  confined  to  attacks  on  the  Constabulary. 

34G.  Then  this  was  not  a religious  struggle  1 — It 
began  in  a religious  stniggle. 

347.  You  told  me  about  these  people  coming  from 
BallymacaiTett,  from  Newtownbreda,  and  other 
places — wei-e  they  engaged  in  the  cause  of  religion  1 — 
They  were  engaged  in  the  cause  of  looting  public 
houses. 

348.  Then  they  altogether  abstained  from  tlie  re- 
li'nous  conflict,  and  they  had  notliing  to  do  really,  as 
far  as  yoit  believe,  with  either  of  these  religious  mobs  1 
—They  were  roughs  of  the  locality.  There  were  two 
bodies  of  roughs.  There  was  an  opjiosite  body  of 
roimlis  belonging  to  the  Falls-road  and  its  district. 

349.  Mr.  Lf.  Pour  Trench,  (i.c. — What  the  Chaii-man 
wants  to  know  is,  no  matter  where  they  came  from, 
were  they  prinoi])ally  composed  of  one  party  1 — They 
were  all  composed  of  one  party. 

350.  What  party  1 — They  wei’e  supposed  to  be  the 
Protestant  party. 

351.  The  President. — Oh,  supposed  to  be? — Yes; 
thej''  were  all  supposed  to  be  of  the  Protestant 
party. 

352.  Kindly  proceed,  sir? — I think,  my  lord,  that 
that  is  the  last  important  occasion  of  which  I can 


353.  Now,  we  will  take  the  important  occasions 
since  that  period.  There  have  been  disturbances,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  Belfast  since  that  time,  and  you  can 
deal  generally  with  them.  I don't  want  you  to  go 
into  minute  details  or  to  unimportant  matters.  Just 
iell  us  'generally  what  instances  there  have  since  been 


of  riotous  assemblies  1 — T think  the  most  serious  occur-  October  i.  isss, 
rence  that  took  j)lace  in  all  the  rioting  was  the  occur-  Xh^as 
rence  on  Sunday — I have  not  the  date — the  Spring-  Carr. 
field  occurrence — early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  August..  On  that  day,  as  I have  gathered  and 
learned,  two  parties  resoiled  to  Springfield,  which  is 
a locality  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

354.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Did  you  say  the 
8th  or  the  iSthl — The  8th. 

355.  Because  the  8tli  is  the  date  that  you  have  just 
gri'en  us  1 — That  was  the  8th  of  June.  It  is  the  8th 
of  August  I am  now  talking  about.  I was  only  giving 
my  own  pei-sonal  experience  then.  It  was  on  the 
same  morning  as  the  episode  with  the  sergeant  and 
the  nine  men.  At  that  same  morning,  from  before 
daylight,  and  in  the  early  morning,* there  was  a large 
number  of  both  parties  assembled  at  the  Spiingfield- 
road  using  revolvei-s  and  rifles.  There  wjrs  a free 
fight,  which  went  on  with  revolvers  and  rities  for  a 
considerable  time  on  that  road ; and  as  I have  learned, 
and  I believe  the  casualties  were  very  cousidei-ahle  on 
that  occiision. 

356.  Sir  Edward  B-ulwer. — How  were  tliey  sepa- 
rated 1 — As  soon  as  daylight  came  in  and  the  police 
began  to  move  down — when  they  heard  the  firing  and 
began  to  move  down  in  that  direction. 

357.  Sir.  JVeir,  q.a — Do  you  know  anything  of 
tliat  personally  1 — No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  IFetV,  q.c. — I may  state,  my  lord,  that  we  have 
witnesses  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  that. 

358.  The  President.- — Then  we  will  not  trouble  this 
witness  about  it  as  he  does  not  know  anything 
personally  in  reference  to  it.  (To  Witness). — Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  state  of  Belfast  since  the  period 

of  which  you  have  told  us  ? — Since  the  last  period 

I think  not.  Since  the  last  period  I have  given  you, 

Belfast  has  been  fairly  and  ordinarily  qniet  until  the 
night  of  Sunday  fortnight.  On  that  occasion  two 
policemen  in  Divis-street  arrested  a drunken  man  and 
brouglit  him  into  the  barrack.  A determined  attempt 
was  made  on  that  occasion  to  break  into  the  bai-rack 
and  rescue  that  man.  The  mob  got  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  shutters  off  the  baarack  and  to  break  open  the 
door,  and  they  were  actually  in  tlie  hall  of  tlie  barrack 
when  the  police  tired  on  them  with  fatal  effect.  One 
man  has  since  died,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
woman  who  was  shot  on  the  same  occasion  also  died, 
and  that  one  of  the  men  who  broko  into  the  barrack 
was  also  wounded  and  is  in  hospital  still. 

359.  Had  tWs  anything  to  do  with  the  Falls-road 
or  the  Shankhill-road  parties  1 — Divis-street  leads  to 
the  Falls-road. 

360.  Can  you  connect  the  attack  on  that  occasion 
with  the  quarrels  between  the  SliankhOl-road  and  the 
Falls-road  people?— Only  so  far  as  this — that  on  the 
day  subsequent  to  this  it  required  all  the  ingenuity  we 
could  exercise  to  keep  the  two  parties  from  coming 
into  collision  at  different  places. 

361.  As  I do  not  understand  these  things,  I 
■wish  you  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  this 
arrest  a little  more  fully.  "What  had  the  arrest  of  a 
drunken  man  in  the  street  got  to  do  with  any  quairel 

between  the  Shankhill  and  the  Falls-road  peo2>le? 

Jlerely  because  public  feeling  liad  not  quite  quieted 
down  in  the  district.  On  any  ordinary  occasion  such 
a thing  as  an  attack  ou  this  bariack  would  never  have 
been  contemiJated.  The  proof  of  that  is  that  on  the 
following  day — Monday — the  district  was  so  very 
excited  that  it  required  a great  deal  of  vigilance  and 
watchfulness  to  prevent  the  two  i>arties  from  coming 
together  in  these  different  localities. 

362.  "Was  this  drunken  man  a member  of  one  or 
other  of  tliose  pai-ties,  or  was  he  an  ordinary  dninken 
man  ? — He  was  an  ordinary  drunken  man,  and  was 
not  supposed  to  belong  to  any  particular  party. 

363.  Was  he  a member  of  the  party  that  attacked 
the  bari-aoks? — It  was  theFalls-road  2>arty  that  attacked 
the  barrack  on  that  occ.osion,  but  it  led  to  a renewal 
of  the  bad  feeling  in  Belfast. 

364.  Had  there  been  any  bad  feeling  between  the 

D2 
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Falls-road  people  and  tlie  police? — No,  not  up  to 
that. 

365.  Why  should  the  arrest  of  a drunken  mjiu 
excite  the  feelings  of  these  people  ? — That  is  a matter 
that  has  caused  me  and  all  of  us  a great  deal  of  specula- 
tion and  surprise— as  to  why  they  should  have  attacked 
the  barrack. 

366.  At  any  rate  I may  take  it  that  the  Falls-road 
people  attacked  the  ban-ack  in  consequence  of  the 
arrest  of  some  drunken  man — unconnected  with  any 
other  fact?— Yes,  but  that  he  was  arrested  on  the 
Falls-road. 

367.  And  probably  he  was  a Falls-road  man?— 
But  there  were  a good  many  of  these — 

868.  Was  it  anyd;liing  more  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  rufBans  of  the  Falls-road  district  to  i-escue 
a dnmken  associate  of  theirs,  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  police? — Yes,  but  undoubtedly  the  next  day  that 
district  was  in  a very  disturbed  state,  and  the  police 
were  pelted  all  along  that  road. 

369.  Had  the  Shankhill  people  anything  in  the  world 

to  do  with  that  1 — Only  so  far  as  1 believe  one  was  the 
outcome  of  the  other.  I believe  this  occuiTence  on 
the  Falls-road  would  never  Lave  taken  place  but  for 
the  previous  riots,  and  for  tlie  bad  feeling  which  they 
engendered.  That  in  some  respects  connects  tliem, 
and  there  would  have  been  seveml  attacks  since 

370.  A spirit  of  general  lawlessness  I can  thoroughly 
understand,  but  all  X want  to  know  is,  can  you  connect 
the  attack  on  the  barrack  to  which  you  refer  with  any 
altercation  between  the  ShankhOl-road  and  the  Falls- 
road  parties,  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  has 
arisen  out  of  a spirit  of  lawle^ness  engendered  by  the 
previous  riots? — The  only  way  I can  connect  them  is 
this.  The  rioting  between  the  two  districts  had  to  a 
considerable  extent  abated.  There  were  several  minor 
aSairs  which  occurred  a short  time  ago.  There  is  a 
large  foundry  situate  between  the  Shankhill  and  Falls 
roads  belonging  to  Messra.  Combe  and  Barbour,  and 
we  have  had  the  greatest  difBculty  during  the  meal 
hour  in  preventing  the  two  parties  coming  together. 
We  were  obliged  to  place  a military  picket,  and  a 
body  of  constabulary  there.  Well,  we  were  able  to 
do  away  -with  that  picket  and  with  the  constabulary 
for  some  time,  but  immediately  after  this  occurred  the 
bad  feeling  again  sprang  up,  and  we  have  had  to  replace 
the  police  and  milita^  to  prevent  these  people  fighting, 
who  come  out  of  their-  work,  the  moment  they  get  out- 
side the  mill  doors. 

371.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Can  you  give  us 
the  name  of  the  Sergeant  that  was  in  charge  of  that 
barrack  ? 

Mr.  TFeir,  Q.c. — We  will  undertake  to  give  you  the 
names  of  witnesses  who  have  deposed  to  seeing  this 
themselves. 

373.  The  President. — I am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  {To  Wilnsss). — Is  that  the  principal  disturbance 
since  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  principal  disturbance. 

373.  Is  there  any  subject  on  which  yon  -wish  to  be 
firrther  examined,  or  anything  that  has  been  omitted 
that  you  think  it  is  desir-able  to  go  into.  If  so,  we 
shall  be  very  happy  to  have  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — There  are  some  points  in  reference 
to  -which  I think,  my  lord,  it  is  desirable  to  liave  some 
further  information  from  Mr.  Carr. 

The  President. — Well,  anything  that  occurs  to  you 
— we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.C. — There  are  two  or  three  points  upon 
which  I would  wish  questions  to  be  put  to  him, 
First,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  special  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  Belfast,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  the  streets  are  paved? 

The  President. — Ask  him  tlie  questions,  Mr.  Weir. 

374.  Mr.  Tf eir,  Q.c.  (to  Witness). — Will  you  kindly 
tell  us  if  that  is  so? — Yes.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  all  the  disturbed  parts  of  Belfast  the  roads  are  not 
macadamised  as  in  other  towns.  The  roads,  pavements 
and  footways  are  paved  with  a smaller  class  of  stone, 
so  that  whenever  a riot  takes  place,  the  people  in  the 
locality  immediately  rip  up  the  footways  for  ammu- 


nition, and  if  ammunition  falls  short  they  rip  up  the 
main  thoroughfares  in  order  to  use  tliat  class  of 
stones. 

375.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  were  large  areas  of 
these  stones  pulled  up? — Yes,  large  areas.  I have 
seen  several  yards  of  footways  in  various  localities 
that  have  been  rooted  up  for  tJie  piu-pose. 

376.  Have  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  seen  women 
doing  that  very  thing ? — I have  seen  women  6lling 
their  aprons  with  stones,  and  carrying  them  to  the 
men  to  throw. 

377.  After  the  9tli  of  June  did  the  object  of  attack 
of  the  Shankhill-road  mob  change,  and  did  they  attack 
the  police  then,  or  were  there  two  mobs  after  that, 
as  far  as  you  know  attacking  the  police  ? — There  were 
still  two  mobs  after  that,  and  when  they  came  into 
collision  they  fought ; but  there  was  a further  element 
in  the  situation  that  wherever  a policeman  came  into 
view  in  the  Shankhill  district  he  ^was  immediately 
stoned. 

378.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  Kesident 
Magistrates  when  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
police  from  ordbary  beat  duty  in  the  Shankhill  dis- 
trict ? — I was. 

379.  In  consequence  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
them? — In  consequence  of  the  attacks  made  upon  them. 

380.  In  the  early  days  of  August — on  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th? — Yes,  it  was  decided  that  the 
police  should  not  be  used  on  that  road,  except  in  large 
bodies. 

381.  And  that  was  carried  out  by  the  two  Resident 
Magistrates  in  charge  of  the  district  ? — Yes. 

382.  But  afterwards  I believe  they  did  take  charge 
of  it  ? — Yes,  some  four  weeks  afterwards. 

383.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — I don’t  understand  how 
it  is  that  when  a Resident  Magistrate,  as  Deputy 
Inspector-General,  made  an  order,  how  it  is  that  order 
ffid  not  come  through  you  as  being  directly  in  charge 
in  town  of  the  police,  because  you  see  this  is  so 
difficult  to  understand.  Supposing  this  Executive 
Committee,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  pass  a 
resolution,  I don’t  see  how  that  would  reach  individual 
members  of  the  police  who  have  to  go  on  heat  duty, 
unless  it  passes  through  this  gentleman. 

384.  Mr.  ireir,Q,c.— Yes.  (To  witness).— Did  you 
get  an  order  fi-om  the  Executive  Committee  not  to 
put  your  men  on  beat  duty  ?— No,  sir.  I didn’t  get 
such  an  order. 

385.  Sh-  Edward  Bulwer. — How  were  they  with- 
drawn.  5Tou  are  a magistrate  yourself,  are  you  not  ? 

386.  Ex-o£icio1 — Yes. 

387.  Who  was  it  gave  the  order  then  to  withdraw 
the  men,  so  as  to  can-y  out  the  resolution  of  the 
magistrates  ? — There  was  no  order  given  to  withdraw 
the  men  of  the  ordinary  police  force  off  duty  in  that 
locality,  but  the  ordinary  police  force  doing  duty  in 
that  locality  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
serious  emergency  of  the  occasion.  Any  number  of 
police  less  than  a couple  of  hundred  would  have  been 
futile  to  send  into  the  Shankhill  district  at  that 
time. 

388.  I don’t  think  you  understood  me.  The  men 
ceased  to  perform  beat  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road 
at  some  time  ? — Yes. 

389.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  the  day,  I appre- 
hend, about  the  6th  of  August. 

390.  Who  gave  that  direction  for  the  men  to  cease 
perforining  beat  duty  ? — There  was  no  positive  direc- 
tion given,  because  it  became  impossible  for  the  men 
to  perform  the  ordinary  beat  duty  ou  that  road.  The 
men  could  not  have  sho-wn  their  faces  on  that  road. 

391.  Mr.  MeSevrdy. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you 
required  more  men  to  go  on  duty  but  that  you 
could  not  get  them  ?— No,  sir.  We  hml  a sufficient 
force  to  send  a couple  of  hundred  men,  in  the  town, 
at  the  time.  But  I think  myself  that  considerin" 
the  very  serious  loss  of  life  that  would  have  ensued  to 
enforce  the  police  being  put  on  that  road  at  that  time, 
that  the  committee  meeting  of  magistrates  considered 
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that  in  its  entirety,  and  tliey  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  he  well  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  the  loss  of  numbers,  of  several  hundreds  of  lives, 
as  I believe  would  have  occurred  if  we  had  estab- 
lished the  police  on  that  road  at  that  time. 

392.  Then  you  did  approve  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  men  ? — No,  sir  j I did  not  I objected,  and  if  my 
voice  was  of  sufficient  weight  in  the  matter  I should 
have  asserted  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  would  have 
put  the  police  in  on  that  road  no  matter  what  the 
numbers  were  at  the  time. 

393.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  you  carried  out 
the  order  ? — The  resolution  come  to  then  was  that  the 
beats  were  not  to  be  established,  and  I didn’t  cany 
them  out. 

394.  Mr.  McHardy. — In  deference  to  theii*  wishes  1 
—It  was  a resolution  come  to  by  twenty  magistrates, 
and  the  General  was  present. 

395.  And  did  you  feel  that  that  resolution  was 
binding  upon  you  ? — Yes,  certainly, 

396.  Was  the  Inspector-Gener^  present? — One  of 
the  Assistant  Inspectors-General  was  present. 

397.  Did  he  give  you  any  order?— He  gave  me  no 

order,  but  I could  come  to  no  other  conclusion.  I 

398.  You  heard  the  vote  was  given  ? — .It  was  carried 
unanimously. 

399.  Did  you  vote  in  favour  of  it  then? — No.  I 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  my  voice  was  to  have 
any  weight  I would  not  withdraw  the  police.  I wished 
the  police  to  be  maintained  there. 

400.  Did  you  hear  any  superior  officer  to  yourself 
vote  that  they  should  be  mthdrawn  ? — I don’t  tln'TiV 
the  votes  wei-e  given  in  that  way,  or  individually. 
I am  sure  they  were  not.  I know  the  matter  was 
carried  without  being  put  to  a vote. 

401.  Did  you  hear  any  superior  distinctly  express 

an  opinion  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  men? No, 

but  I know  that  the  matter  was  carried  by  a majority 
without  being  put  to  the  vote. 

402.  Is  Mr.  Cullen  the  Assistant  Inspector-Genei-al 
that  you  i-eferred  to  ?— No,  sir ; Mr.  Colomb  was  the 
superior  officer  I referred  to. 

403.  Mr.  Weir,q.c. — IsupposetheCommissionwould 
like  to  know  who  was  responsible — for  some  one  was 
responsible— for  putting  the  police  on  their  beats,  and 
if  the  police  were  not  put  on  them  beats,  by  whose 
authority  was  that  done ; was  it  by  your  authority  or 

by  the  authority  of  some  one  superior  to  you  ? It 

became  a question  that  tlie  Constabulary  were  not 
able  to  do  their  beat  duty  there.  They  could  not 
show  their  noses  on  the  road ; and  then  it  became 
a question  as  to  what  steps  were  necessary  to  put 
them  on  -the  road,  That  was  before  the  meeting  of 
magistrates,  including  the  Assistant  Inspector-General 
and  the  General  commanding  the  district,  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

404.  The  President. — What  has  the  Genera!  com- 
manding the  district  to  do  with  the  orders  given  to 
the  police  ? — A good  deal — in  this  way.  We  were 
directed  by  theGovernmentto  consult  with  the  military 
authorities,  and  we  wei-e  doing  that. 

405 . Y ou  might  consult  with  the  military  authority, 
but  if  an  order  was  given  to  the  police,  it  ought  to  go 
through  some  supei-ior  officer  of  that  force  ?— Then, 
besides  that,  we  had  the  assistance  of  1,500  mili- 
tary. 

406.  I want  to  know  when  you  consult  with  the 
General,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  officer  of  police  to  ' 
give  instructions  to  his  own  men — that  is  what  I 
want  to  know  ? — I hold  an  order  of  the  Government 
in  my  hand  in  which  we  are  directed  to  consult  the 
Resident  Magistrates  and  the  military  authorities. 

407.  You  may  have  the  rightto  consultthe  general 
and  many  other  people,  but  Avhat  I waut  to  know  is, 
OT6  you  responsible  for  the  orders  given  to  the  police 
in  this  sense — did  yon  communicate  them  to  tlio 
police  1 — Any  oi'ders  are  supposed  to  come  through 

408.  Did  you  give  such  orders  to  the  police — that 
they  were  not  to  go  to  the  Shankhill-road  ? — I did — to 


tills  extent.  I communicated  it  to  this  extent.  The 
resolution  of  the  committee  was,  tliat  except  the  police 
were  to  be  used  in  large  bodies  they  were  not  to  be 
used  on  the  ShankliOl-road,  and  I communicated  tliat 

409.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  carried  that  order 
out  ? — Yes,  I carried  that  order  out. 

410.  The  President. — That  is  what  we  wanted  to 

know — that  is  what  we  asked  for  before  ? Yes,  but 

I don’t  know  tlie  responsible  parties. 

41i-  You  communicated  your  instructions  to  the 
officer  under  you,  who  had  charge  of  the  Shankhill 
district  ? — Yes. 

412.  Mr.  TTflir,  Q.C.— Did  you  do  that,  Mr.  Carr? 
— Yes. 

The  President. — That  is  what  I asked  you  before. 
Is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  wish  the  witness  to 
touch  upon ! 

Mr.  fVeir,  q.c. — No,  my  lord. 

Mr.  William  A.  Ross. — May  it  please  your  lordship, 
I _ wish  to  know  might  I put  a question  to  the 
witness  ? 

The  President. — What  question  do  you  wish  to  put  ? 
Mr.  Boss. — I wish  to  ask  about  the  order  of  the 
Executive  Committee  withdi-awing  the  police  from  the 
district.  I wish  to  ask  was  there  ever  such  a resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Executive  Committee— to  withdraw 
the  police  from  the  Shankhill  district  ? 

The  President. — On  whose  behalf  do  you  appear ! 
Mr,  Ross. — I am  a barrister,  and  I appear  on  behalf 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greene,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
affected  by  the  riots. 

The  President. — Tliat  seems  to  me  a very  legitimate 
question  to  be  asked.  Kindly  put  the  question  to  the 
witness. 

413.  Mr.  Ross  (to  witness). — As  a matter  of  fact 
are  you  aware  that  there  was  a resolution  passed  by 
the  Executive  Committee — consisting  of  the  Inspector- 
Genei-al,  yourself,  several  R.M.’s,  and  several  local 
magistrates — are  you  aware  that  they  passed  a resolu- 
tion withdrawing  the  police  from  the  Shankhill  road  ? 
— The  resolution  to  which  I allude  was  not  passed  at 
the  meeting  to  which  you  refer.  That  resolution  was 
passed  at  a meeting  at  which  some  foiu-teen  resident 
magistrates  on  duty  in  the  town  were  present,  as  well 
as  myself,  Mr.  Columb,  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
Mr.  Cullen,  Assistant  Inspector-General,  and  Major- 
General  Montgomery  Moore.  The  subject  was  then 
considered,  that  is  the  advisability  of  using  the  police 
in  small  bodies  on  that  road,  and  the  resolution  they 
came  to  was  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  use  them  in 
small  bodies. 

414.  Mr.  McHcvrdy. — Do  you  know  the  date  upon 
which  the  Inspector-General  arrived  in  Belfast  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August. 

415.  And  did  he  then  takesole  control? — Yes. 

416.  He  relieved  everybody  else  ? — Yes. 

417.  How  long  did  he  remain  1 — He  remained  until 
the  31st — I think  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  September 
that  he  returned. 

418.  May  I ask  you,  on  the  13th  of  July,  who  the 
officer  was  that  was  on  duty  Avith  the  party  that  fired 
on  the  crowd  ?— Mr.  M'Clelland. 

419.  A constabulary  officer? — Yes,  sir. 

420.  When  the  Riot  Act  is  read  is  it  usual  to 
allow  any  interval  for  the  people  to  dispei-se,  or  do 
you  immediately  disperse  the  crowd? — It  depends  on 
the  circumstances, 

421.  It  lias  not  been  customary  to  give  them  any 
stipulated  time  to  disperse  ? — If  the  riot  was  of  a 
grave  nature  it  would  not  require  any  time,  but  it 
must  depend  on  circumstances. 

422.  They  do  not  look  for  any  interval? — No,  I 
should  not  think  so,  sir. 

423.  Mr.  Rennessy. — Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  officer  of  infantry  who  was  in  command  of  tlie 
military  picket  at  M’Glade’s  public  house? — I do  not, 
but  I could  find  out  for  you. 

424.  Mr.  McHardy. — Ou  the  31st  of  July,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  trip,  the  band  that 
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OrMer  myt  the  school  children  and  took  up  some  part  of  430.  Was  any  effort  made  by  responsible  people  to 

xiininis  them— did  that  band  play  at  the  excursion  1 — No,  prevent  the  exoui-sionists  from  joining  the  band? — I 

I’tter  Carr.  sii'.  never  could  find  that  out.  I believe  the  children 

425.  Had  it  anything  to  do  ■with  the  excursion?  were  going  home  and  the  band  attached  itself  volun- 
— It  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  excursion.  We  had  tarily  to  them. 

a very  lengthened  correspondence  about  that  excur-  431.  As  to  band  playing  in  the  streets  at  disturbed- 
sion.  It  ■was  proposed  at  firet  to  have  bands  and  periods  is  that  sort  of  thing  ever  stopped  by  the 
banners,  b\it  when  it  was  represented  that  liaving  police  ? — ^It  has  been  a matter  for  consideration  having 
bands  and  banners  on  this  excursion  would  lead  to  them  put  do^svn  on  several  occasions,  but  nothing 
a breach  of  the  peace.  Dr.  Hanna  said  he  would  definite  has  ever  been  decided  on  the  subject.  At  the 
abandon  that  portion  of  the  programme.  The  band  same  time  everyone  in  Belfast  knows  that  they  are  a 
to  which  you  refer,  sir,  was  one  of  the  bands  tliat  had  very  fruitful  source  of  creating  disturbances  in  the 
intended  to  accompany  the  excursionists,  and  when  it  town. 

•was  prohibited  they  insisted  on  going  out  in  the  433.  Mr.  Ilennessy. — Can  you  get  me  the  names  of 
evening  despite  of  better  counsels,  and  in  marching  the  officer  commanding  the  military  on  August  2nd. 
home  with  portion  of  the  children.  You  said  a troop  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  on 

420.  Now,  the  detachment  of  school  children  wliicli  duty  wlien  the  school  excursion  returned  to  the 

joined  the  band — was  it  a large  number  or  a few  ? — It  Northern  Counties  Railway.  On  the  2nd  of  August, 
was  not  a large  number.  do  you  kuow  who  wjusiri  command  ? — I could  not  tell 

427.  But  were  they  joined  by  a large  crowd? — ■ you,  but  we  can  get  that  from  the  Garrison  Adjutant. 

They  were  joined  by  a very  large  crowd.  Anytliing  in  that  way  can  be  obtained  from  him. 

428.  Was  it  the  Camckbill  party  that  attacked  433.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Can  you  tell  me.  or 

the  procession,  or  were  they  attacked  by  the  crowd  get  for  me  what  is  the  average  number  of  police  who 
following  the  school? — It  wa.s  a Roman  Catholic  dis-  come  from  outside  Belfast,  on  the  12th  of  July? — I 
trict,  but  I don’t  know  exactly  the  origiii  of  the  dis-  can  tell  you.  For  several  years  we  have  had  of  peace 
turbance  : but  from  all  I have  ascertained  I believe  and  quietness  and  I don't  tliink  for  some  years  that 
one  party  was  equally  to  blame  as  much  as  the  other  any  have  been  brought  in.  I don’t  think  that  any  have 
on  that  occasion.  been  brought  in  for  the  last  five  or  six  years ; but  at 

429.  Was  Dr.  Hanna  or  any  of  the  responsible  all  events  for  some  years.  I will  let  you  have  tho 

people  of  the  school  with  tlie  school  children  at  that  aveiage  return  to  mon'ow. 

time?— No,  sir.  Dr.  Hanna  had  gone  home,  but  he  The  President. — We  will  now  adjourn  until  half- 
had  carried  out  his  undertaking  in  its  entirety  and  his  past  10  o'clock,  to-morrow, 
intention  was  that  the  people  should  break  up  at  tlie  inquiry  was  then  adjourned, 

railway  station. 


SECOND  DAY— TUESDAY,  5th  OCTOBER,  1886. 

The  Coimnission  res^amed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  when  the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Peter  Carr, 
Town  Inspector,  was  resumed. 

Me.  Thomas  434.  Edward  Bulwer. — I wish  to  ask  yoxi  some  443.  As  policemen? — Yes,  as  policemen.  Eighteen 

Peter  Oarr.  qviestions  in  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  you  mounted  men  were  kept  in  reserve  to  act  at  any  par- 
yesterday.  You  say  that  the  4th  of  June  was  the  day  ticular  jioint  in  wliich  we  thought  they  might  be 
on  which  the  riots  began — the  4tli  of  June,  you  say,  found  to  be  efficient. 

was  the  day  that  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Island  444.  You  were  then  ai-med  ?— No,  tho  men  only- 
men  on  the  navvies,  and  you  wired  to  all  the  barracks  had  batons. 

in  to-wn  to  collect  a force,  and  proceed  to  the  Island?  445.  The  men  only  had  batons?— Yes,  they  were 
Yes,  1 wired  to  the  several  head-quarter  stations  only  armed  with  batoirs. 

in  the  town.  446.  What  power  have  the  police  in  reference  to 

435.  And  you  said  that  at  the  same  time  yon  the  order  to  fire — can  any  officer  of  police  at  any  time 

made  a requisition  for  troops  ? — Yes ; i met  Mr.  order  his  men  to  fire  ?— An  officer  is  not  supposed  to 

Xenneth  M'Murdo,  of  the  Higliland  Light  Infan-  fire  except  in  self-defence,  unless  lie  gets  an  order 

try,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  the  barracks,  and  to  tell  from  a magistrata 

his  commanding  officer  that  I would  in  a short  time  447.  Unless  he  gets  an  order  fi-oni  a magistrate  ? — 
send  him  a requisition  for  a couple  of  hundred  of  in-  Yes,  unless  he  gets  an 'order  Irom  a magisti-ate, 
fanti-y,  and  that  I would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  448.  Therefore  you  have  the  power  of  ordering  the 
be  prepared  with  the  men.  men  to  fire  in  virtue  of  being  a magistrate  ? — Yes,  in 

436.  You  did  that  as  a magisti-ato? — Yes.  virtue  of  being  a magistrate  ex-officio  I have  the 

437.  What  reason  had  you  for  thinking  tlmt  the  power  to  give  the  order. 

rioting  was  going  to  be  so  serious? — Because  1 bore  in  449.  After  the  police  have  fired  can  you  tell  how 
mind  the  fact  that  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  previous  many  men  have  fired  ? — Always, 
great  rioting  in  1864  it  originated  somewhat  in  the  450.  Do  you  examine  tlie  pouches  ^Yes,  tlie  first 
same  way.  thing  done  is  to  examine  the  pouches,  and  make  a 

438.  l^id  the  troops  you  requisitioned  for  arrive  ? memorandum  of  the  man’s  name  and  the  number  of 

—Yes,  very  shortly  afterwards.  rounds  fired. 

439.  How  long  did  tliey  remain  at  the  Island? — 451.  Yon  mentioned  that  when  Murphy’s  house 

They  remained  there  until  six  o’clock  in  the  after-  was  looted? — Duffy’s  house,  I think,  sir,  you  are 
noon.  alluding  to. 

440.  How  long  were  they  there  altogether  ? — They  452.  Yes,  Duffy’s  house.  There  -was  a sergeant 

were  there  altogether  about  tbree-and-a-half  hours  and  six  men  in  charge  of  that  house  ? — Yes. 

from  the  time  they  left  the  barracks  until  they  i-e-  453.  Can  you  give  us  tlie  name  of  tliat  sergeant, 
turned  to  barracks.  Did  you  give  it  to  us  yesterday?— Certainly  I can 

441.  Did  any  rioting  occur  on  that  occasion? — No,  give  it  to  you.  I did  not  give  it  yesterday.  I will 

everything  remained  perfectly  quiet.  furnish  you  with  tliat  return  to-morrow  morning.  It 

442.  With  regard  to  the  boy  Curran’s  funeml — did  has  been  already  furnished  to  counseh 

you  say  you  were  drawn  up  between  tlie  contending  454.  As  to  the  organization  and  charge  of  the  police 
parties,  and  did  you  draw  up  in  military  formation  ? in  Belfast  they  are  entirely  under  your  orders  ? — They 

No,  we  were  extended  in  line.  are  under  my  orders,  but  I think  in  reference  to  that 
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the  Commission  were  und(5r  a misapprehension  to  a 
certain  extent  yesterday,  and  I should  now  like  to  re- 
move that  misapprehension.  Though  I command  the 
force  in  Belfast,  I am  not  an  independent  officer  in 
commanding  that  force  the  same  as  in  large  towns 
in  England.  Tlie  Inspector-General  is  the  supreme 
head  of  the  force,  and  then  there  is  a Deputy  Inspector- 
General  and  there  ai-e  three  Assistant  Inspector-Gene- 
rals, one  of  whom  is  a divisional  magisti-ate — Mr. 
Cullen — and  he  is  my  superior  officer  as  Assistant 
Inspector-General. 

455.  Is  he  resident  in  Belfast  1 — Yes. 

456.  And  is  he  responsible  for  the  entire  of  the  nine 
counties  in  Ulster  1 — Yes. 

457.  He  is  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
police  are  used  ? — Y es,  he  is  responsible  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  police  are  used.  ' 

458.  Is  there  any  other  legal  autliority  or  body 
under  which  the  police  authorities  act  1 — The  i)ractice 
since  186  4 has  beenin  cases  when  any  disturbances  have 
arisen,  that  a sort  of  executive  committee  is  formed 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  the  local  Resident  Magis- 
trates, the  Town  Inspector  for  the  time  being,  and 
such  Resident  Magistrates  as  may  be  imported  into 
the  town  for  the  purjioses  of  duty — who  as  they 
come  in  every  one  of  tJiein  becomes  a member  of 
this  committee.  There  is  a daily  consultation  held 
every  morning,  and  whatever  views  have  been  decided 
upon  day  after  day  between  the  members  of  that 
committee  it,  is  my  duty  as  Town  Inspector  to  see 
them  carried  into  effect. 

459.  Under  what  authorityl — Oh,  the  practice  was 
sanctioned  in  the  year  1864,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
riots  in  1864,  and  it  has  been  since  continued. 

460.  It  is  an  assembly  sanctioned  in  any  case  of 
riotl — Yes — in  any  case  of  rioting  that  committee 
at  once  meets  to  deliberate — but  an  cases  of  lioting 
only. 

461.  Who  assembles  it? — The  mayor  and  the 

magistrates — the  resident  and  the  local  magistrates 

and  the  Town  Inspector  and  tlie  other  magistrates  as 
tiiey  come  in  form  themselves  into  a committee. 

462.  But  who  has  the  authority  to  say  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  meet? — It  has  been 
done  as  a matter  of  precedent.  It  has  been  sanctioned 
so  long  ago  a-s  1864,  and  continued  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

463.  You  would  not  say  who  has  the  authority  to 
summon  that  Committee  together? — I don’t  know 
who  has  that  authority.  I have  never  seen  the  papei'S 
relating  to  the  matter,  and  I don’t  know  who  arranged 
it  first. 

464.  Do  you  consider  that  the  orders  emanating 
from  that  Committee  should  be  obeyed  ? — I consider  it 
is  only  the  duty  of  an  officer  like  myself  to  see  that 
they  ai-e  attended  to. 

465.  You  have  always  carried  them  out? — I am 
not  the  only  responsible  officer  in  these  matters. 

466.  What  force  of  police  have  you  in  i-esei  ve? — 
Hitherto  the  force  of  police  have  been  only  590  all 
told,  and  then  bringing  down  the  number  between 
casualties  and  vacancies  and  men  on  leave,  &c.,  that 
brings  the  number  down  to  500  men  for  duty,  and  I 
have  never  found  on  an  occasion  of  emergency  that  I 
have  any  reserve. 

467.  Then  you  have  always  been  obliged  to  look  for 
a reserve  elsewhere? — Yes,  I have  been  always  obliged 
to  look  for  a reserve  elsewhere. 

468.  And  where  did  you  look  for  a reserve? I 

have  had  to  obtain  them  from  the  adjoining  counties 
at  first. 

469.  And  in  what  way  do  you  get  those  men? — I 
would  make  application.  I would  go  to  Mr.  Cullen 
and  would  consult  with  him,  and  teU  him  that  I 
consider  there  are  so  many  men  wanted,  and  if  he 
agrees  with  me  there  is  a requisition  sent  for  those 
men. 

470.  But  had  you  requisitioned  the  military  before 
you  did  that  ? — Ceiiainly. 


471.  The  military  may  be  supposed  then  to  be  your  OctoJws,  lesc. 

first  reserve  ? — Yes,  in  cases  of  emergency.  — 

472.  The  military  ai-e  always  called  in  as  a first 
reserve  ? — Yes.  It  has  always  been  to  jno  a draw- 
back that  the  force  has  not  been  equal  to  our  area  and 
population. 

473.  Have  you  telegi-apliic  communication  with  all 
your  baiTacks? — Yes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

474.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  tire  town  ?— I can 
telegi-apk  to  all  the  principal  places  in  the  town  in 
which  the  police  are  placed,  and  I can  in  some  other 
instances  avail  myself  of  telephonic  communication. 

4/5.  In  the  parts  of  the  town  where  there  arc 
small  bodies  of  Constabulary,  what  facilities  are  there 
of  that  kind? — They  have  no  means  of  telegraphing 
to  heatl  quarters.  Each  of  the  barracks  has,  lioweve^ 
telegraphic  communication  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

476.  Do  they  use  the  ordinary  postal  telegraph  ? 

No,  we  have  a telegraphic  system  of  our  own  in  each 
barrack. 

477.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  town  they  have  no 
meansof  conveying  communications  with  head  quartern 
except  by  sending  ?— Quite  so  - except  by  seuding. 

478.  With  regai-d  to  the  organization  of  the  police 
force,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  it  in  Belfast  ?— Certainly. 

479.  What  is  that  proportion? — We  have  always  a 
small  j)repouderance  of  Protestants.  On  the  day  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  there  were  thirty-nine 
more  Protestants  employed  in  the  force. 

480.  And  is  that  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
force  ? — That  is  the  permanent  condition  of  the  force. 

There  is  always  a somewliat  larger  number  of 
Protestants. 

481.  Is  there  any  proportion  laid  down? — We  are 
always  supposed  to  have  a small  proportion  more  of 
Protestants. 

482.  But  you  have  had  no  defined  proportion?— 

No,  but  there  has  been  always  some  slight  proportion 
of  Protestants  move  than  Roman  Catholics. 

483.  With  regard  to  the  Distiict  Inspectors — they 
are  solely  under  you  ? — Yes. 

484.  Do  they  receive  all  their  orders  from  you  ? 

Always. 

485.  And  the  orders  of  any  superior  officers  are 
transmitted  through  you? — Yes. 

486.  And  no  ordei-s  ai-e  given  independent  of  you  ? 

— No  orders  are  given  independent  of  me. 

487.  Do  you  know  all  the  orders  issued  to  the  police 
of  Belfast? — Yes,  every  one. 

488.  What  is  the  position  of  the  resident  magis- 
trates ■\vith  regard  to  you? — In  matters  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  town,  I consult  first  the  resident  magis- 
trates about  any  steps  necessary  to  betaken,  and  we 
generally  concur  as  to  the  line  of  action  to  be  taken, 
and  I am  happy  to  say  we  have  always  concurred,  and 
I carry  out  the  result  of  our  mutual  deliberation  in 
reference  to  the  transporthig  of  constabulary  and 
rmlitary  as  the  case  maybe,  to  the  several  places  where 
riotous  disturbances  are  to  be  apprehended,  and  to 
take  charge  of  tlie  troops  and  constabulary  as  the  case 
may  be. 

489.  Do  you  always  refer  to  the  resident  magistrates 
in  case  of  disturbance  ? — I always  consult  with  them. 

490.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  resident  magistrates 

here? — The  duties  of  the  resident  magistrates  here 
are  such  as  I have  already  described,  aud  also  atten- 
dance in  the  Police  Courts,  of  which  here  are  two a 

Summons  Court  and  a Custody  Court. 

491.  Those  are  the  ordinary  duties  ?— Yes,  which 
they  attend  to  daily.  They  attend  eacli  court  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

492.  What  ai-e  their  extra  duties? — They  have  no 
extra  duties  except  those  I have  described.  In  times 
of  disturbance  they  have  always  to  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the 
peace  of  the  town  by  going  to  the  several  localities  in 
which  disturbance  takes  place. 

493.  Ai-e  there  any  other  divisional  magistrates 
here  besides  Mr.  Cullen? — No,  the  only  divisional 
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magistrate  is  Mr.  Cullen.  He  is  the  Divisional  Magis- 
trate for  the  entire  of  the  Ulster  division. 

494.  He  is  a Divisional  Magistrate  and  an  Assistant 
Inspector-General? — ^Tes. 

496,  Have  you  any  instructions  given  to  you  bear- 
ing on  the  position  of  those  offices  towards  you — 
have  you  any  written  instructions  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Divisional  Magistrate  towards  the 
Kesident  Magistrates,  or  to  where  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a superior  officer,  and  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Resident  Magistrates  ? Have  you  any  written  in- 
structions bearing  on  that  ? — Only  such  instructions  as 
are  laid  down  in  the  General  Code. 

496.  But  yon  have  got  them  written  down  ? — There 
is  a code  of  instructions. 

497.  There  is  a code  of  instructions? — Yes,  but  it 
does  not  go  further  than  to  say  that  the  officers  of 
the  Constabulary  and  the  magistrates  are  to  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  tlie  preseiwation  of  the  peace. 

498.  Those  are  the  only  instructions  you  have? — 
That  is  the  only  instmctiou  I have. 

499.  You  handed  some  papers  in  yesterday — among 
those  paper's  a return  of  the  number  of  people 
wounded  'I — ^Those  papers  were  prepared  in  my  office. 

500.  And  they  are,  I presume,  coiTect? — Y^,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief.  I looked  at  them  very  closely, 
and  .1  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  tliat  they  are 
correct. 

601.  In  issuing  your  orders  to  the  police  ai-e  all 
your  orders  in  writing — ^they  ai-e  all  signed  by  you,  I 
suppose? — In  some  cases  they  are  not.  We  have  an 
order  book  in  which,  when  I want  to  give  an  order,  I 
write  on  a sheet  of  paper  what  my  order  is  to  be,  and 
that  is  copied  into  that  oi-der  book  by  a clerk,  and 
sent  round  to  tire  different  districts,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  order  acknowledged. 

502.  Is  it  signed  by  you? — No,  it  is  only  copied 
from  the  original  order. 

503.  And  are  those  orders  read  out  to  the  police? — 
They  ai-e  read  orrt.  Each  officer  of  the  district  reads 
this  order,  and  marks  it  “ noted.” 

504.  But  they  are  issued  from  the  central  office  by 
you  to  every  district  inspector  ? — They  are  issued  by 
me  to  every  district  inspector. 

505.  And  signed  by  you? — And  signed  by  my 
directions. 

506.  Who  signs  them  for  you? — They  are  signed 
by  myself,  as  a rule. 

507.  Not  always  ? — Sometimes  they  a.re  not  signed 
at  all,  because  they  are  written  in  the  shape  of  a 
general  order,  and  styled  “ general  order  ” so  and  so, 
of  such  a date,  and  they  ai-e  copied  into  the  order 
book. 

508.  And  does  not  anybody  sign  that  order  ? — The 
order  is  not  signed  by  anyone  in  some  cases.  In  some 
cases  the  order  is  not  signed.  It  is  referred  to  as 
order  so  and  so,  and  there  is  a note  made  by  the 
officer  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  day,  and  that 
order  book  is  sent  round  on  the  day  of  the  order,  and 
each  officer  in  each  district  in  the  town  notes  down 
the  contents  of  that  order,  and  marks  in  the  margin 
of  the  order  book  “ read  and  noted.” 

509.  And  he  commmiicates  it  to  all  the  men  under 

? Yes,  he  communicates  it  to  all  tire  men  under 

hkn. 

510.  There  is  one  question  with  regard  to  your 

evidence that  the  pubiichouse  which  was  looted — 

Duffy’s  and  another  pubUohouse? — Yes. 

511.  Were  no  means  taken  to  protect  those  public- 
houses  before  they  were  attacked  ? — Before  the  first 

attack we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack 

upon  tliem. 

512.  You  don’t  think  they  make  generally  towards 
a pubiichouse? — I liad  not  the  slightest  reason  in 
the  world  to  think  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
on  these  houses.  In  fact,  wo  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  riots  would  have  assumed  so  serious 
a form  on  that  occasion.  It  is  the  first  indication 
of  a serious  form  of  rioting  when  they  begin  to 
attack  piiblichouses. 


513.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Had  you,  before  the 
4th  or  the  3rd,  any  reason  to  anticipate  these  distur- 
bances?— Well,  yes.  I did  not  apprehend  that 
disturbances  would  immediately  take  place,  but  I 
did  apprehend  that  some  time — sooner  or  later — from 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  some  dis- 
turbances would  take  place. 

514.  And  before  the  houses  were  wrecked  there 
was  an  excited  state  of  public  feeling  ? — Yes,  there 
was  an  excited  state  of  public  fe(jling. 

•515.  Bofoi-e  the  1st  ? — Yes,  before  the  1st. 

616.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  the 
cause  of  tliat  excitement  ? — I could  not.  If  I ven- 
tured an  opinion  it  would  be  a mere  matter  of  specu- 
lation on  my  part. 

517.  Was  there  any  indication  by  means  of  shout- 
ing or  .anything  of  that  kind  ? — No  ; it  was  more 
through  tlie  public  press  and  more  from  the  expression 
of  public  opinion. 

518.  Politically? — Yes. 

519.  Mr.  Adains. — You  say  that  this  initial  dis- 
turbance whicli  you  have  descril>ed  was  the  attack  of 
the  Queen’s  Island  men  on  the  navvies.  I wish  to 
ask  you  is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

520.  I understand  that  the  Queen’s  Island  men 
number  some  2,000  or  3,000? — 3,500  as  well  as  my 
memory  serves  me.  I made  it  my  business  to  ascer- 
tain that  from  the  manager  of  the  works. 

521.  And  are  they  all  employed  in  the  one  estab- 
lishment?— ^Yes;  they  are  all  employed  in  the  one 
establishment. 

522.  Who  is  tlie  owner  of  that  establishment? — 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff  are  the  owners. 

523.  Is  one  of  them  Sir  Edward  Harland,  the  Mayor 
of  Belfast  ? — Yes ; Sii'  Edward  Harland  is  the  Mayor. 

524.  Now  as  to  these  men — except  this  alleged 
wrangle  between  the  two  workmen,  did  you  ever  hear 
of  any  other  cause  for  their  making  this  attack  on  the 
nav^des  ? — I never  heard  of  any  other  cause. 

525.  And  was  that  attack  made  in  force  ? — It  was, 
and  I believe  in  very  considerable  force. 

526.  What  number  of  men  would  you  say  were 
engaged  in  it  ? — I fancy  that  there  must  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  the  attack,  on  the  navvies — ^there 
must  have  been  about  100  people,  and  they  were  sup- 
plemented by  another  very  considerable  number — cer- 
tainly 1,000 — who  went  to  look  on  at  this  attack. 

527.  To  look  on? — Yes,  to  look  on. 

528.  And  I suppose  to  stand  by  and  to  aid  and  abet 
the  others  in  theii-  attack  ? — There  was  no  reason  to 
aid  and  abet,  because  the  original  force  was  enough  to 
cai'ry  out  the  intention. 

529.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  1,100  people — that 
is  the  1,000  who  supported  the  100  engaged  in  the 
attack  took  part  in  tlie  ti-ansactiou  ? — Yes. 

530.  And  were  they  all  from  the  Queen’s  Island? — 
Yes. 

631.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  was  a con- 
ceided  attack  ? — 1 believe  it  was  a concerted  attack, 
but  that  it  was  only  concerted  from  that  morning. 

532.  Only  concerted  from  tliat  morning  ? — Yes. 

533.  Do  you  know  when  and  how  that  attack  was 
concerted  ? — 1 think  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
quaiTel  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  that  it  was 
concerted  in  the  works  tliat  morning. 

534.  Is  there  any  seca-et  society  jiowerful  amongst 
the  employes  of  the  Queen’s  Island? — I have  never 
known  of  it. 

535.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Orange  society 
exists  sti'ongly  among  the  workmen  on  the  Queen’s 
Island  ? — I tliink  there  are  a very  great  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Orange  body. 

636.  Do  you  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  a secret 
society  of  that  kind  amongst  the  employes  on  tlie 
Queen’s  Island  would  enable  the  steps  of  an  attack 
such  as  that  with  which  we  are  dealing  to  be  con- 
certed more  easily  ? — ’I  don’t  think  it  -would  affect  it 
much  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  particular  occasion, 
because  there  was  no  need  to  take  any  very  great 
steps.  They  Lad  only  to  come  to  the  resolution  to 
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commit  an  act  of  violence  on  that  i€ancl,  because  they 
have  the  place  almost  entirely  to  themselves. 

537.  But  in  order  that  1,100  men  should  march  to 
a certain  point — that  must  require  some  pre-arrange- 
inent  1 — No,  because  at  the  dumer  hour  -when  these 
3,500  men  and  boys  pass  out  of  the  gates  at  the 
dinner  hour  you  could  get  the  1,100  in  two  minutes. 

638.  But  they  all  must  have  got  wind  of  what  was 
going  on  ? — It  was  concerted  in  the  morning,  and,  I 
believe,  they  said  they  would  be  revenged  for  what 
had  occurred,  and  I also  believe  that  they  deputed  a 
certain  number  to  cany  out  their  object,  and  that  a 
certain  number  went  to  look  on. 

539.  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  men  are  who 
concerted  this  attack,  and  who  carried  it  out  during 
the  dinner  hour  ? — I have  never  been  able  to  learn 
that. 

540.  I presume  they  were  the  same  body  of  men 
who  are  habitually  acting  together  ? — They  must  have 
been. 

541.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Orange  body — or  the  Orange  Society  prevails  amongst 
the  employe  on  the  Queen’s  Island  1— I think  a very 
considerable  number  of  the  Protestant  employes  are 
Orangemen. 

642.  Are  Orangemen  1 — Yes. 

543.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  large  body 
of  employes — this  vast  number  of  Queen’s  Island 
men  during  the  whole  of  the  riots  as  distinguished 
from  this  particular  day? — On  the  fimt  day  when 
these  ship  carpenters  and  shipwiighls  generally  were 
returning  home  through  North-street  after  tliis  occur- 
rence, I regarded  them  as  having  the  appearance  i-ather 
of  a body  of  men  who  were  conscious  that  they  had 
performed  something  that  was  not  exactly  right.  On 
the  next  day  when  I was  there  they  were  more  con- 
fident in  their  demeanour,  and  on  very  frequent 
occasions  since  then  and  with  some  three  or  four  excep- 
tions they  have  inarched  together  in  a large  body 
some  700  or  800  strong,  and  sometimes  stronger — and 
with  some  three  or  four  exceptions  their  conduct  was 
orderly. 

544.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  did  they  march  by 
the  nearest  way  to  their  homes  or  did  they  mai-ch  by 
such  a route  as  to  attract  disturbance  and  create  riot  1 
— No,  North-street  is  the  legitimate  route  for  those 
men  to  go  home. 

545.  Is  that  a matter  about  which  there  could  be 
any  difference  of  opinion? — I don’t  think  there  could, 
— North-street  is  the  part  of  the  town — is  the  route 
by  which  the  Island  men  who  reside  in  the  Old  Lodge- 
road  and  the  Shankhill-road  should  go  home ; and 
some  of  the  men  who  reside  on  the  Crumlin-i-oad,  I 
believe  on  these  occasions,  made  North-street  then- 
way  home,  because  they  thought  it  safer  to  go  in  a 
body  -with  their  comrades,  and  branch  off  from  the 
Old  Lodge-road,  then  to  go  by  way  of  Carrickhill. 

646.  You  are  aware  Siat  upon  the  works  at  the 
Queen’s  Island  there  are  quantities  of  large  pieces 
of  ii-on,  and  rivets,  and  bolts  ? — Yes. 

547.  Wei-e  those  rivets  and  bolts  thrown  as  missiles 

in  large  quantities  during  the  riots  ? They  were,  sir, 

but  I don’t  think  they  were  thrown  in  large  niunbers. 

548.  Did  you  see  those  missiles  thrown  in  large 
numbers  on  many  occasions '? — Only  on  three  or  four 
occasions.  On  one  particular  occasion  when  the 
Island  men  were  going  through  North-street,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  breaking  of  the  windows  of  a 
public-house — I saw  some  hundreds  thrown  on  that 
occasion. 

549.  Had  they  been  collected  there? — No. 

550.  A body  of  Queen’s  Island  men  were  at  that 
time  marching  through  the  street — were  they  attacked 
by  anyone? — They  had  not  been  attacked. 

551.  And  though  they  were  unassailecl  they  broke 
the  windows  of  a public-house,  and  tlirough  hundreds 
of  their  employer’s  bolts  and  rivets  as  missiles?— It  is 
right,  liowever,  to  say  that  just  before  that  there  had 
been  stone  throwing  at  the  Island  men  from  some  of 
the  entries  in  North-sti-eet. 


552.  Did  the  police  throw  stones  at  them  ? — No. 

553.  And  did  they  throw  missiles  at  the  police  ? — 
Yes. 

554.  And  were  these  missiles  the  property  of  their 
employer  on  the  Queen’s  Island  ? — There  can  be  no 
manner  of  question  that  they  came  from  there. 

555.  Ai-e  you  aware  of  Sir  Edward  Harland,  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast,  having  to  take  steps  to  prevent  his 
men  arming  themselves  with  these  missiles,  his  pro- 
perty ? — I spoke  to  Sir  Edward  Hurland  myself  on 
the  subject,  and  he  expressed  regret  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  prevent  such  a state  of  things — 
that  no  matter  what  steps  they  might  take  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  these  men  from  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  a certain  number  of  bolts  that 
they  could  put  into  their  pockets,  aud  once  they  pro- 
vided themselve.s  with  them  it  would  be  impossible  to 
take  them  from  them. 

556.  Except  expressing  regret,  are  you  aware  of 
any  active  steps  that  he  took  to  prevent  that  appro- 
priation of  those  missiles  ? — He  was  very  active  during 
the  riots,  and  i-egidarly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  gave  us.the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  assistance,  and  did  all  that  a man  possibly 
could  to  aid  and  assist  in  putting  down  the  riots. 

557.  Towards  the  close  of  the  riots  was  there  an 
attack  \ipon  a Catholic  workman  at  the  Queen’s  Is- 
land— a man  tarred  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — ^Yes, 
it  was  about  the  midlde  of  the  riots. 

558.  Were  the  occasions  on  which  these  missiles 
.were  thrown  before  that? — I think  they  were  both 

before  and  after  it. 

659.  Is  it  a fact  that  after  the  attack  was  made  at 
the  Queen’s  Island  upon  this  Catholic  that  Sir  Edward 
Harland  thi-eatened  to  close  the  works? — Yes,  I 
am  sure  he  did.  He  said  that  he  would  close  the 
works. 

560.  Hadn’t  tliat  a good  effect? — It  had  a most 
deterrent  effect. 

661.  Did  Sir  Edward  Harland  explain  to  you  why 
during  the  two  months  before  lie  took  that  step  —why 
he  did  not  determine  to  do  so  before  ? — He  did  not 
enter  into  any  explanation  with  me  on  the  subject.  I 
recollect  it  being  suggested  at  one  time  that  it  would 
be  desil-able  to  close  those  works,  but  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  there  was  a eonseusus  of  opinion 
at  the  time  among  the  Committee,  that  the  closing  of 
the  works  would  be  disadvantageous  rather  than  other- 
■wise,  because  it  would  throw  so  large  a body  as 
8,500  people  free  in  the  most  troublesome  district  of 
the  town. 

562.  Butas  a matter  offset,  did  not  the  mere  threat 
to  close  the  works  produce  the  best  effect  ? — Certainly 
it  had  a beneficial  effect. 

563.  Were  the  missiles  collected  in  large  numbers 
by  tlie  police  ? — I have  many  at  present  myself. 

564.  But  on  three  orfour  occasions  at  any  rate  you 
saw.  them  thi-own  ? — Yes. 

665.  I presume  these  workmen  are  a well  ordered, 
intelligent  body  of  men  ? — Yes,  they  are  an  intelligent 
body  of  men. 

566.  Had  the  police  on  the  occasion  when  this  large 
body  of  men  attacked  them,  had  they  given  them  any 
provocation  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

567.  AVere  they  town  policemen  ? — Both  town  police 
and  exti-a  men,  who  had  been  brought  to  do  duty  in 
the  town. 

568.  When  the  firing  from  the  Sliankhill  took  place 
that  was  the  occasion  on  which  so  many  shots  wei-e 
fired  ? — Yes  ; I was  in  bed  on  that  day. 

569.  As  I uudei-stand  your  story,  that  was  during 
the  period  when  you  were  disabled? — I was  knocked 
down  the  night  before. 

570.  Who  wei'Cthe  garrison  in  that  barrack  on  that 
day — were  they  the  regular  town  police  of  Belfast  or 
were  they  country  police  ? — They  wore  both. 

571.  AVhich  were  theymauily? — 'They  were  mainly 
extra  police. 

572.  Drawn  from  northern  counties  ? — Drawn  from 
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Odober  s.  all  parts  of  Ireland.  We  can  give  you  the  districts  local  rates? — If  t?ie  employer  at  the  Queen’s  Island 
Mr  '^1‘icli  they  came  in  a moment.  informed  me  that  he  wanted  protection  there,  they 

Peter  Carr.  513-  Then  the  original  attack  was  made  noon  the  would  apply  to  me  and  I should  give  it  to  him. 

ordinary  town  police  of  Belfast  ? — Yes.  As  for  saying  586.  But  could  they  receive  a constable  perma- 

tliat  the  attacks  were  made  upon  the  police  because  nently  at  their  own  chai’ge  ? — No.  _ _ 

they  were  country  police  that  is  all  fallacious,  for  I 587.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  case  both  in 

have  never  seen  the  country  police  stoned  to  the  same  England  and  Scotland  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it  before, 
extent  as  the  town  police  were.  but  it  is  not  so  in  Belfast. 

574.  As  a matter  of  fact,  either  in  the  action  of  the  588.  There  is  no  power  existing  that  would  enable 
people  towards  them,  or  the  action  of  the  police  towards  that  to  be  done  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

the  people,  was  there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  589.  Can  you  tell  me  who  preseiwes  order  among 
of  the  town  and  country  police? — Not  the  slightest.  tlie  large  body  of  work  people  on  the  Queen’s  Island  ? 

575.  Then  do  you  not  say  that  tlie  police  here  are  a — Their  own  overseei-s  and  employes.  They  have 

body  with  a very  slight  Protestant  majority 'I  — Yes,  them  for  instance  at  different  sections  of  the  works  and 
with  a very  slight  Protestant  majority,  these  people  are  able  to  preserve  order. 

576.  And  the  country  police  drafted  into  the  town  690.  Are  there  any  local  police  to  attend  to  matters 

were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  and  acted  in  the  arising  ui  that  locality  ? — I should  be  sorry  to  put  a 

same  manner  as  the  town  police? — Yes,  exactly.  body  of  my  men  there,  for  they  are  most  intolerant  of 

577.  Thei'efore  the  statement  of  the  police  having  interference. 

acted -with  cruelty  and  harshness  towards  the  Protes-  591.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  police  duty— in  a 
tant  party  in  Belfast — they  being  mainly  a Catholic  case  of  theft,  how  is  it  dealt  with  in  these  works? 

force,  is  untrue  ? — Utterly  witliout  foundation.  We  have  never  had  such  a case.  Such  a case  as  that 

578.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  leaders  and  principal  has  never  arisen. 

actors  in  any  society  amongst  those  Queen's  Island  692.  You  mean — has  not  been  reported? — I think 

men  ? such  a case  never  occurs  amongst  themselves — amongst 

Mr.  ireir,  Q.C. — Perhaps  the  information  I can  give  these  people, 
will  answerthat  question.  With  regard  to  the  attack  693.  All  that  material  of  the  shipbuilding  yard 
of  the  Islandmen  upon  the  navvies,  of  course  it  was  the  nuts  and  bolts  that  have  been  referred  to  as  have 

the  duty  of  the  police  to  make  inquiries  as  to  who  the  been  used  as  missies — all  that  was  stolen  ? — Yes. 

offenders  were.  Now  certain  of  those  offenders  have  694.  And  did  the  employers  ever  ask  you  to  provide 
been  returned  for  trial,  and  the  police  have  ascertained  police  protection  to  prevent  their  property  fiom  being 

the  names  of  a number  of  persons  amongst  tJiose  work-  taken  away? — Certainly  not.  It  would  require  a 

men.  We  will  be  able  to  furnish  those  names  to  the  detatehment  of  soldiers  to  search  for  these  bolts. 

Commissioners,  and  if  they  desire  to  examine  any  of  595.  When  the  men  enter  their  work  who  takes 
these  persons  who  were  attacked,  but  of  course  their  time  ? — Tbeii-  own  time-keepers. 

tkis 596.  And  when  they  leave  work  are  they 

The  President. — We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  checked  again? — Yesj  they  are  always  checked 
Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — It  is  right  to  say  that  those  wit-  again, 
nesses  identify  certain  persons  as  having  committed  597.  Would  it  have  been  practicable  for  the  em- 
certain  acts,  for  which  acts  those  persons  have  been  ployers  to  have  had  the  men  searched,  or  to  have  had 
returned  for  trial.  Of  course  care  should  be  taken  in  every  tenth  or  fifteenth  man  searched  ? — Utterly  im- 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  that  their  evidence  practicable. 

shall  be  confined  to  the  general  subject,  and  that  it  598.  Would  you  tell  the  Commmsion  why  you  think 
will  not  implicate  individuals  not  represented  here.  so  ? — Wliy,  because  it  would  require  a very  lai'ge  force 

The  President. — Every  care  shall  be  taken  that  not  of  military  or  police  to  do  that 
any  injustice  shall  be  done.  599.  D > you  think  that  if  the  work  people,  without 

679.  Mr.  Adams. — I wish  to  ask  another  question  being  charged  with  robbing  their  employers,  had  been 
of  you,  Mr.  Carr.  You  informed  us — not  now — but  searched,  and  if  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  police  to 
you  have  informed  us  who  the  persons  were  with  check  these  proceedings  in  the  woiks — do  you  think 
the  navvy  Blakely,'that  alleged  he  was  assaulted — who  there  would  have  been  actual  resistance  ? — I do,  and 
were  the  persons  with  whom  he  lodged  his  complaint  determined  resistance ; and  not  that  I think  it,  but  I 
when  hewentdown  to  complain  ofthe  Island  men?— — am  satisfied  of  it. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — The  two  persons  who  accompanied  600.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  resident  magistrates 

Blakely  for  the  purposes  of  identification  of  the  men  in  consultation — was  it  ever  suggested  at  one  of  the 
who  struck  him,  were  one  Sergeant — Sergeant  Morton  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  steps  should 
and  Constable  Nesbitt.  betaken  to  prevent  a continuance  of  that  kind  of 

680.  The  Witness. — Sergeant  Morton  of  the  Bally-  thing? — Yes  j I Imve  discussed  that  subject  over  and 

macarret  barrack,  was  the  man  who  received  the  com-  over  again,  and  it  was  considered  impracticable.  Of 
plaint  from  Blakely  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  course  they  could  not  havo  done  that  ivitliout  the 

Mr.  Adams. — Blakely  I suppose  is  still  in  Belfast,  sanction  of  the  mayor.  I spoke  to  the  mayor  and 
Mr.  TFfiir,  q.c.^ — I suppose  so.  mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  oi 

581.  Mr.  A/eSardy. — Under  some  Police  Acts  opinion  that  it  would  be  impiacticable  to  do  anything 
there  is  a power  given  to  large  employers  of  labour  to  of  the  kind. 

employ  special  constables  for  the  protection  of  their  601.  Was  that  theopinion  of  the  Corumittee,  orwas 
own  property.  Is  there  any  provision  of  that  sorb  it  your  individual  opinion? — I don’t  think  it  was  ever 
apj)licable  to  the  police  force  of  Belfast  ? — No,  sir.  submitted  as  a decisive  question  to  the  Committee,  but 

582.  There  is  no  power  by  which  any  persons  who  I know  it  was  a matter  very  generally  spoken  of 

are  large  employers  can  employ  private  constables  for  602.  Supposing  that  these  men  had  lifted  the  private 
the  preservation  of  or-der  in  their  works  and  the  protec-  property  of  their  employer,  and  were  returning  home, 
tron  of  their  property  ? — .There  is  not.  The  Harbour  and  supposing  any  of  them  had  been  fourrd  in  the 
Commissioners  have  some  privilege  of  appointing  con-  possession  of  that  property  so  stolen,  worrld  they  have 
stables  but  there  is  no  power  to  extend  that  privilege  to  been  punished?— Yes,  if  the  employer  came  forTvard 
large  employer's  of  labour  to  appoint  those  constables,  and  prosecuted  them — cerrtainly. 

583.  How  do  the  railway  companiM  protect  their  603.  But  supposirrg  the  employer  did  not  coine  for- 

proper-ty  in  Irelarrd  ? — In  Ireland  they  have  the  power  ward,  could  the  police  not  bring  them  to  justice? — 
of  appointing  policemen  under  their  Act.  They  could  not  make  them  amenable  in  any  -way. 

584.  Under  their  local  Act? — Yes.  604.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  could  not,  accord- 

585.  Am  I to  understand  that  if  the  employers  on  ing  to  tire  practice  prevailing  in  the  city  with  r-egard  to 
the  Queen’s  Island  wanted  these  constables  they  the  conduct  of  similar  business  ? — It  would  not  con- 
could  not  get  their  services  except  at  the  charge  of  stitute  an  offence  for  men  to  be  found  with  a irumber 
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of  iron  bolts  in  their  possession  unless  some  one  came 
forward  to  claim  those  bolts  as  his  property,  and  chose 
to  prosecute. 

605.  Supposing  the  property  had  been  shovm  to 
those  employers,  would  not  they  have  identified  it  as 
their  own  1 — I dare  say  they  would. 

606.  Supposing  that  property  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  light  as  a watch  found  on  a man,  and  shown 
to  the  owner  who  identified  it — would  not  that  have 
been  sufficient  ? — Yes,  if  they  came  forward  and  pro- 
ceeded against  the  parties  as  in  a case  of  larceny.  As 
a matter  of  fact  none  of  these  bolts  are  ever  found  on 
the  men. 

607.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  find  them? — Very 
shortly  after  they  got  to  North-street  on  the  occasion 
to  which  I have  refeixed  they  were  a long  extending 
body,  and  each  man  earned,  I suppose,  half  a dozen 
or  a dozen  nuts  in  his  pocket.  They  are  suiall,  square 
and  round  pieces  of  iron  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference or  square. 

608.  In  the  case  of  a fire  there  who  acts  in  those 
Island  works  ? — The  Harbour  Commissioners. 

609.  With  regard  to  the  police  belonging  to  the 
Hai-bour  Commissioners — are  they  really  responsible 
then? — Within  their  own  area.  The  police  patrol 
along  the  sides  of  the  quay,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  persons  and  property  there,  but  every- 
thing within  the  water’s  edge  they  ar^  not  responsible 
for. 

CIO.  Not  to  speak  of  the  works,  who  goes  over  the 
ships  at  night  ? — Their  own  watchmen. 

611.  Do  you  know  how  many  watchmen  they 
emjfioy  ? — I do  not. 

612.  They  ai-e  simply  watchmen — they  are  not 
appointed  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  ? — They  are 
not  appointed  under  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

613.  The  coi^tables  appointed  by  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners— can  you  tell  me  under  what  Act  of  Par- 
liament they  are  appointed  ?— No— I think  it  is  under 
the  borough  code. 

614.  They  are  not  part  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary, in  any  way?— No.  not  in  any  sense  whatever. 
I have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  to  them. 

615.  Have  they  a head  or  any  body  over  them  ?— 
They  have  a superintendent. 

616.  What  number  of  men  do  they  consist  of?— I 
think  sixty. 

617.  Have  they  access  to  the  whole  of  the  works 
of  the  Queen’s  Island  ?— No— they  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  works  on  the  Queen’s  Island,  they  ai-e 
merely  servants  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners. 

618.  They  could  not  intrude  on  the  Queen’s  Island 
woi'ks  1 — No — except  by  sufferance. 

619.  Except  by  permission  of  the  owners  ? Except 

by  pei-mission  of  the  owners. 

620.  Could  you  iafoi  )ii  the  Commission  what  books 
of  regulations  and  orders  there  are  for  the  governmeut 
of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary? — Yes — we  have  a 
general  code. 

621.  Is  it  one  book  ? — One  book,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  circulars  from  time  to  time. 

622.  Are  the  circulars  all  in  a collected  form  ? • 

Yes. 

623.  Can  you  put  them  in  ? — Certainly. 

624.  You  have  not  them  here  ?— I have  not  them 
here. 

625.  Ai-e  there  any  orders  or  regulations  applicable 
solely  to  Belfast?— No— except  the  by-laws  of  the 
town,  which  I can  also  put  in,  as  far  as  they  refer  to 
the  Constabulary. 

626.  By  whom  were  the  by-laws  made  ?— They 
ai-e  made  by  the  consent  of  the  Lords  in  Council. 

627.  What  Acts  govern  the  by-laws  of  Belfast 

can  you  give  us  a memorandum  of  them  ? — There  is 
a memorandum  of  them  pub  in— I have  here  the  index 
of  the  code,  which  I hand  in.  (See  Appendix  B). 

628.  From  whom  did  you,  as  town  inspector,  re- 
ceive your  appointment  ?— From  the  Inspector  General 
of  Constabulary,  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

629.  Under  what  Acts  of  Pai-liament  do  you  derive 


authority — is  there  one  more  than  another? — There  October t,  leSG. 
are  numerous  codes.  Th^as 

630.  Can  you  give  us  a list  of  them  ? — You  will  K't'er  Cw** 
find  them  also  in  the  index. 

631.  And  the  Constabulaiy  Regulations? — The  code 

632.  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment ? — 

The  26th  September,  1885. 

633.  Had  you  ever  been  stationed  in  Belfast  before 
your  appointment  as  town  inspector?— I had  never 
been  actually  stationed  in  Belfast,  but  I was  here 
during  some  previous  riots. 

634.  When  you  came  to  Belfast  on  previous  occa- 
sions consequent  on  riots,  was  it  to  occupy  a subor- 
dinate position,  or  to  take  charge  of  Belfast,  you 
came?— To  occupy  a subordinate  position. 

. 635.  To  wliat  superior  authority  do  you  usually 
report  on  ordinary  police  m.atters  1— The  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary,  Dublin. 

636.  Do  you  report  to  any  other  authority  than  the 
Inspector-General  on  plice  matters  ?— Not  on  police 
matters  — matters  aftecting  crime  I report  to  tlie 
divisional  magistrate. 

637.  To  Mr.  Cullen. — Yes. 

638.  In  matters  seriously  affecting  the  locality  of 

Belfast,  to  _ whom  do  you  make  your  report  ? In 

matters  seriously  affecting  the  peace  of  the  town  I 
refer  first  to  the  divisional  magistrate. 

639.  Would  you  also  report  in  duplicate  to  the 
Inspector-General? — I send  a copy  at  the  same  time, 
or  report  by  telegram  to  the  Inspector-Genei-aJ. 

640.  Has  the  Divisional  Magistrate  power  to  give 
you  instructions  as  to  your  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  peace  of  Belfast  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

641.  Does  he  make  a practice  of  doing  that  con- 
stantly?— Yes,  the  moment  these  riots  commenced 

642.  I mean  without  reference  to  the  riots from 

day  to  day  does  he  interfere  at  all  ? — No,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  like  the  present. 

643.  When  he  interferes,  does  he  interfere  with  tlie 

disposition  of  your  local  force,  or  does  he  merely 
interfere  with  matters  such  as  requisitioning  military 
or  extra  police  force  ?— Well,  this  is  the  only  case 
which  has  occurred,  since  the  commencement  of  these 
riots.  At  the  beginning  of  the  riots  I 2>ut  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Cullen,  and  ho  at  once  came 
down  with  Colonel  Forbes,  Mr.  M‘Cai-thy;  and  those 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Cullen  and  myself,  formed  a sort  of 
committee,  and  tliere  was  a general  scheme  laid  down 
which  was  acted  up  to.  ’ 

644.  When  that  committee  meets,  that  you  speak 
of  now,  just  a small,  and  as  it  were,  a local  meeting 
of  m^igistrates— supposing  you  differ  from  the  majority 

of  tliat  meeting,  what  governs  your  conduct  then? I 

feel  myself  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  meecing,  In  any  case  in  which  Mr. 

Cullen  differs  from  me  in  opinion,  I would  be  bound 
to  act  on  his  order,  whatever  it  was. 

645.  Taking  the  case,  as  a matter  of  curiosity,  of  Mr. 

Cullen  and  yourself  being  of  one  opinion,  and  the  three 
otlier  members  of  the  committee  holding  a different 

■b^ew — in  such  a case  as  that  how  would  you  act? I 

think  in  such  a case  as  that,  Mr.  Cullen  and  myself 
would  carry  out  our  own  views. 

646.  And  if  Mr.  Cullen  differed  from  you? In 

that  case  I would  be  bound  to  cai-ry  out  liis  views 

I would  have  no  option. 

647.  When  that  committee  of  Divisional  Magis- 
trates and  yourself  meets  in  the  way  you  have  men- 
tioned, have  you  as  a committee  any  authority,  except 
such  as  you  recognise  amongst  yourselves  for  your  own 
personal  convenience  ? — No. 

648.  There  is  no  order  in  Council,  no  minute  of  any 
kind  or  any  order  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Inspector-General,  or  any  one,  in  reference  to  that 
committee  ? — No,  cei’tainly  not. 

649.  Another  committee  has  been  referred  to  as  an 
" executive  committee  ” — can  you  explain  when  you 
first  heard  of  that  committee?— That  executive  com- 
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Ocioiif  6, 1886.  mittee  was  appointed,  as  far  as  I_  am  aware,  on  the 
M ™T — 7th  August. 

PeterCw^  650.  That  differs  from  the  other  committee  you 
have  mentioned,  and  it  also  differs  from  the  general 
committee  formed  in  1864?— this  committee  was 
organised  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  the 
Inspector-General,  the  General  Commanding  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Assistant  Inspector-General,  myself,  and  six 
local  magistmtes. 

651.  Who  named  these  gentlemen  as  forming  the 
committee? — I think  either  tlie  Mayor  or  the  In- 
spector-General. 

652.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  superior 
authority  nominating  that  committee  1 — I don’t  think 


653.  Your  impression  is  that  the  Mayor  or  Inspec- 
tor-General were  of  opinion  that  an  executive  com- 
mittee should  be  formed,  and  these  gentlemen  were 
selected  as  forming  it  1 — Y«,  that  is  my  opinion. 

654.  Did  that  committee  when  constituted  |take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order 
in  Belfast? — No,  the  Inspector-General  continued  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town.  He 
consulted  the  committee  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
town,  but  I do  not  think  he  would  have  felt  himself 
bound  not  to  take  any  action  he  might  consider 
desirable  under  any  circumstances  that  might  arise. 

655.  Then  was  thelnspector-Genecal  atm  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  ordei-  of  Belfast  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  the  committee  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

656.  Was  he  responsible  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
police  from  the  Shankhill  district  ?— No,  I think  he 
was  not. 

657.  Why  was  he  not  responsible  ? — Because  the 
police  were  withdrawn  from  the  district  before  he  came 
down.  The  executive  committee  was  not  formed  till 
the  7th  August,  the  police  were  withdrawn  two  days 
previously. 

65S.  What  committee  was  it  that  advised  and 
approved  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  Irom  Shank- 
hill-road  ?— As  I explained  to  you  just  now,  the 
resident  magistrates  in  Belfast— and  during  that  period 
there  were  some  eighteen  resident  magistrates  in  the 
town,  of  whom  fom-teen  attended  the  riots — those 
magistrates,  with  the  other  gentlemenihave  mentioned, 
formed  a committee,  and  the  two  resident  magistrates 
who  were  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road,  brought 

before  a general  meeting  of  the  i-esident  magistrates, 
the  divisional  magistrate  and  myself,  the  state  of  the 
Shankhill-road.  The  Assistant  Inspector-General  of 
Constabnlaiy,  Mr.  Colomb,  was  in  charge  of  Belfast  at 
the  time,  and  he  attended  the  meeting. 

659.  Can  you  say  who  those  two  resident  magistrates 
who  reported  the  sxate  of  Shankhill  road  were? — 
Oaptain  Stokes  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

660.  Were  they  both  of  the  same  opinion  as  regards 
withdrawing  the  police? — Yes;  the  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  seconded  by  Captain' 
Stokes. 

661.  Did  any  responsibility  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  police  rest  with  the  Divisional  Magisti-ate,  Mr. 
Cullen? — No,  Mr.  Cullen  was  not  the  senior  officer 
present  on  the  occasion.  The  senior  officer  pre.scnt 
was  Mr.  Colomb.  He  was  the  senior  officer  present 
at  the  meeting. 

662.  Referring  again  to  the  government  of  the 
police  of  the  city,  can  you  say  if  anything  besides  the 
by-laws  govern  the  dirties  of  the  police  of  Belfast? — 
Nothiun-.  We  have  a printed  code — a book  kept  for 
tliat  pui-pose — containing  a detail  of  the  duties  which 
the  men  of  each  station  must  perform  during  the  day. 

663.  Can  you  put  in  any  book  or  books  that  will  give 
us  that  information? — Certainly.  (See  Appendix  B). 

664.  With  regard  to  the  subordinate  constables, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of  their  duties? 

Xhe  senior  constable,  the  acting  sergeant,  and  head 

constable. 

665.  As  a rule,  in  detailing  men  for  duties,  either 
during  the  day  or  night,  who  arranges  the  details  ? — 
The  sergeant, 


666.  The  acting  seigeant? — Yes,  or  the  full  ser- 
geant. 

667.  He  is  the  party  immediately  responsible? — 
Yes. 

668.  Who  is  the  next  officer  responsible  over  him? 
— The  head  constable. 

669.  How  many  sergeants,  as  a rule — ^take  for 
instance  the  southern  division — how  many  sergeants 
and  constables  are  there  to  one  head  constable  ? — If 
you  will  kindly  hand  me  the  return  I put  in  some  time 
ago,  I will  tell  you.  [The  document  was  handed  to 
"VVitness.]  In  the  southern  district  there  are  two  head 
constables  and  nineteen  sergeants,  so  that  each  head 
constable  would  have  nine  sergeants  to  assist  him  in 
the  dischai-ge  of  Lis  duties. 

670.  Who  is  the  officer  next  in  responsibility  over 
the  head  constable  1 — The  district  inspector. 

671.  In  the  event  of  a small  disturbance  occurring 
in  the  street,  what  steps  can  constables  take  with 
regard  to  getting  assistance,  or  how  far  can  they  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  men  from  one  district  into 
another? — A constable  taking  the  initiative  in  such  a 
case  would  report  the  matter  at  the  neai-est  barrack  at 
once,  whether  his  own  station  or  not — he  would  com- 
municate with  the  nearest  barrack,  stating  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance ; and  if  the  sergeant  in  the  barrack 
had  sufficient  force  to  deal  with  it  he  would  do  so— if 
'not  he  communicates  with^all  the  other  stations,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  men  are  sent. 

672.  Can  the  sergeant  look  for  the  requisite  number 
of  men  from  the  other  stations  without  applying  to 
a higher  authority  ? — Certainly. 

673.  Constables  can  always  leave  their  beats  in 
such  a case  as  that,  without  reporting  to  you? — 
Certainly. 

674.  Is  there  any  friction — if  I may  use  the  word 
— in  getting  those  oi-dinary  duties  carried  out?  Is 
there  any  want  of  co-operation  amongst  the  men?— 
None  whatever. 

675.  Is  there,  when  an  extra  force  is  brought  in, 
any  want  of  co-operation? — I have  never  seen  any. 

676.  Are  there  any  separate  body  of  men  in  Belfast 
who  are  employed  ^ a detective  staff? — There  are 
a certain  number  of  selected  members  of  the  Consta- 
bulary who  are  detailed  for  detective  duty,  but  not  a 
separate  body  of  men. 

677.  Are  they  under  separate  officei-s? — They  are 
under  one  officer. 

678.  What  niunber  of  men  are  employed  on  that 
duty? — Twelve  until  lately;  they  have^beeii  inci’eased 
to  sixteen  within  tlie  last  few  days. 

679.  Do  the  men  who  are  engaged  on  detective  duty 
wear  their  unifonns,  or  plain  clothes  ? — Always  plain 
clothes. 

680.  And  they  are  employed  for  the  detection  of 
offences  ? — Yes.  They  were  employed  very  much 
during  the  riots  for  the  purpose  of  an-esting  people 
who  took  part  in  the  disturbance, — ^which  their  being 
in  plain  clothes  enabled  them  to  do. 

681.  Are  those  detectives  all  resident  in  one  part 
of  the  town,  or  are  they  scattered? — They  reside  in 
•various  parts  of  the  town. 

682.  Are  they  lodging  singly  ? — Some  sleep  in  the 
barracks,  and  some  not.  They  are  all  allocated  to 
barracks,  but  some  being  married  are  permitted  to 
sleep  with  their  families. 

683.  What  number  of  mounted  men  have  you  in 
Belfast  ? — Eighteen. 

684.  Eighteenmounted  men — has  eachman to  groom 
any  horses  besides  his  own  ? — No ; each  man  grooms  his 
own  horse. 

685.  Havetlieyany  duties  beyond  ordinary  mounted 
duties  to  discharge  ? — They  render  us  very  valuable  aid 
— among  other  matters,  they  patrol  the  suburbs  every 
night. 

686.  Do  they  do  any  foot  duty? — They  carry 
despatches  and  things  of  that  sort. 

687.  Without  being  mounted? — Without  being 
mounted. 

688.  Suppose  an  emergency  requires  a larger  number 
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of  moiinted  men  than  you  usually  have  in  Belfast,  can 
you  mount  any  body  of  your  ordinary  men  at  all! — 
No,  we  have  always  to  fall  back  on  the  military  for 
any  additional  support  in  that  way  that  we  want. 

689.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a large  body  of  men  who  in  case  of 
emergency  coxild  mount  a saddle-hoise  and  render  a^ist- 
ance  1 — I think  you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  get  a 
number  of  horses  for  the  purpose  at  a moment’s  notice 
in  Belfast.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
do  it. 

690.  How  many  horses  are  there  for  those  mounted 
men  1 — Eighteen. 

691.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  them  were 
available  at  the  time  the  riots  broke  out  1 — Seventeen. 
Only  one  was  sick. 

692.  In  cases  of  emergency  those  mounted  men,  I 
suppose,  are  compelled  to  do  a considerable  amount  of 
extra  duty — do  you  find  many  casualties  among  them  1 

No,  I find  less  casualties  among  them  than  among 

the  unmounted  men. 

693.  Who  appoints  the  Constabulary  of  Belfast? 

As  in  all  other  parts  of  Ireland,  persons  entering  tlie 

force  are  appointed  by  me — ^that  is  to  say,  they  come 
before  me  as  candidates,  and  I examine  them,  and  if  I 
find  they  make  a fair  examination  I send  tliem  up  to 
Dublin — and  they  are  registered  at  the  Depot ; and  I 
am  recruited  from  the  Depot. 

694.  You  send  your  recruits  to  the  Constabulary 
Depot,  and  you  get  men  from  the  Depot  ? — Yes.  I do 
not  get  the  same  recruits  that  I send  to  the  Depot. 
There  is  a regulation  in  the  force,  that  the  men  shall 
not  serve  in  their  own  counties. 

695.  Then  if  I understand  you  right,  the  police  force 
in  Belfast  is  recruited  from  Dublin  and  elsewhere  1— 
It  is  recnuted  frem  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

696.  And  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  men  who 
are  sent  to  Belfast  1 — No ; they  ai-e  sent  to  me. 

697.  You  have  no  choice  or  option  in  the  matter? — 
I have  no  option.  If  I consider  a man  who  has  been 
sent  to  me  is  unsuitable,  I can  write  and  get  him 
removed. 

698.  With  regard  to  promotion  among  the  men, 
and  advancement,  with  whom  does  that  rest  ? — With 
me. 

699.  According  to  the  vacancies  in  Belfast  and 
elsewhere  ? — According  to  the  vacancies  in  Belfast. 
An  oflicer  recommends  a man  to  me,  and  I examine 
him  for  promotion,  and  if  I find  him  qualified  I report 
him  to  head-quaixers. 

700.  Are  the  ofiicera  and  sergeants  in  the  city  of 
Belfast  entitled  to  look  for  jjromotion  to  vacancies 
elsewhere,  or  do  they  only  look  for  promotion  in 
Belfast  alone,  within  their  own  area?— The  officers 
and  sergeants  are  entitled  to  look  for  promotion  dse- 
where. 

701.  Are  the  vacancies  in  Belfast  filled  up  by 
subordinates  in  the  city,  or  are  men  brought  in  from 
outside  to  fill  them  ? — They  are  brought  in  from  out- 
side. In  the  case  of  sergeants  it  is  not  so.  Vacancies 
among  the  sergeants  are  filled  up  from  Belfast. 

702.  Then  a constable  in  Belfast  having  been  sent 
here,  remains  and  is  promoted  here  1 — Yes.  unle^  they 
get  mariied  in  the  town  or  ai’e  considered  unsuitable 
for  city  duty,  in  which  case  I recommend  their  removal 
to  some  country  station  where  the  duties  do  not  require 
so  intelligent  and  steady  a constable  as  they  do  iu 
Belfast. 

703.  Above  the  grade  of  sergeants  how  are  promo- 
tions made ; ai-e  they  promoted  within  the  town  of 
Belfast  ? — No  ; the  head  constables  are  promoted  from 
the  general  force  all  over  Ireland. 

704.  They  are  sent  to  you  from  Dublin? — Yes. 
When  sergeants  are  promoted  to  head  constables  the 
promotion  goes  all  through  the  service.  If  a vacancy 
occurs  in  Belfast  a man  from  any  other  coimty  may 
get  it. 

705.  Then  head-constables  are  sent  to  Belfast  in 
the  same  way  as  constables  are  sent  ? — Yes.  I am 
not  responsible  for  them  in  any  way. 


706.  Is  it  the  same  as  regards  District  Inspectors?—  Qetotw  a,  use. 

Yes ; the  same  way.  Mr.  Thomas 

707.  How  are  the  men  housed  and  lodged — take  Peter  Carr, 
the  married  men  first — how  are  they  treated  ?— The 
manied  men  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  lodgings. 

708.  May  they  lodge  in  any  part  of  the  city  they 
please  ? — No ; they  must  lodge  within  a certain 
distance  of  the  station  to  which  they  belong. 

709.  What  distance  ? — 440  yards.  I may  extend 
that  at  ray  discretion  to  any  reasonable  distance,  but  I 
never  do  above  500  yards. 

710.  A man  must  live  within  500  yards  of  his 
ban-ack? — Yes. 

711.  Do  the  men  take  their  own  houses  without 
x'eference  to  youi-self  or  the  District  Inspectors  ? — 

Yes ; without  reference  to  anyone.  But  they  ax's 
bound  to  have  a respectable  place  to  live  in,  and  are 
visited  at  such  places ; but  if  is  optional  with  them  to 
take  their  own  houses  themselves. 

712.  As  a rule  are  the  married  constables  near  one 
another  ; do  they  take  adjoining  houses,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ? — No  j there  are  only  a certain  proportion  of 
the  men  allowed  to  sleep  out.  The  regulations  do  not 
permit  more  than  one  man  in  three  to  sleep  out. 

713.  Suppose  there  are  mai-ried  men  who  don’t 
come  within  the  privilege  how  are  they  accommodated  ? 

— They  sleep  in  the  banack. 

714.  Are  there  manied  quarters  in  thehairacks  ? — 

No.  A married  man  who  has  not  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  out  keeps  his  wife  in  lodgings  and  sleeps  in 
hairack  himself ; he  does  not  mess  in  barrack,  he 
messes  at  his  house. 

715.  Then  he  keeps  his  house  and  messes  tliere,  hut 
sleeps  in  barracks  ? — Yes ; he  messes  at  his  own  house 
and  sleeps  in  the  ban-ack. 

716.  With  regard  to  those  men  who  sleep  in 
barracks  and  mess  elsewhere,  is  there  any  restriction 
as  to  the  distance  their  wives  and  families  must  be 
from  the  barrack  ? — They  must  be  within  500  yards 
of  the  barrack. 

717.  The  same  as  the  others? — The  same  as  the 
others. 

718.  In  those  disturbed  districts — those  districts 
which  are  specially  disturbed — are  there  any  number 
of  mai-ried  constables  living  there  amongst  the  popu- 
lation?— Yes. 

719.  Wlxat  number — on  the  Shankhill-road,  for 
instance,  how  many  are  there  ? — On  the  Shankhill-road 
there  are  seven. 

720.  Have  any  of  those  men  left  tlieir  houses  since 
the  disturbances  commenced  ? — Two  or  thi'ee  of  the 
men  applied  to  he  transfeived  from  that  district,  and 
they  have  been  transferred  and  replaced  by  unmarried 

721.  Are  there  still  some  mamed  men  left  residing 
amongst  the  poj)ulation  ? — Yes. 

722.  Were  those  men  interfered  with  at  all  ? — No  ; 

I do  not  think  so. 

723.  The  married  constables  li\ing  in  those  dis- 
tricts, are  they  generally  of  the  same  i-eligion  as  the 
people  of  the  district  ?— I do  not  know— they  may  or 
may  not  be. 

724.  Would  they  be  interfered  with  at  all  except 
in  times  of  gi'eat  excitement  ? — They  would  not. 

725.  How  do  you  account  for  mai-ried  policemen 

residing  in  a district  without  being  interfered  with 
during  the  riots  ?— They  showed  themselves  as  little 
as  they  could — probably  they  only  went  out  at 
night.  . 

726.  May  I ask  you,  bir.  Carr,  what  your  religion 
is  ? — I am  a Protestant. 

727.  Could  you  furnish  a return  of  the  religions  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  loco!  police  force  and  of 
the  men  who  camo  in  as  an  exti-a  force — also  the 
reli'^ion  of  the  men  of  different  grades— the  officers  of 
each  rank?- Do  you  mean  of  the  force  in  Belfast? 

728  Yes.  Could  you  put  the  figures  on  paper  for 
us  ?_Yes ; I certainly  could  do  it  forthe  Belfast  force. 

729.  Could  you  also  do  it  for  the  extra  foixie? — 

Well  sir  I would  have  to  send  to  the  different 
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Ocuibet^  1886.  counties  that  the  men  came  from,  for  ive  never  ask 
Mr.  Thomas  religion  men  are  when  they  come  here.  I never 

Peter  Carr.  want  to  know  what  religion  the  men  belong  to. 

730.  Those  exti-a  men  that  were  brought  in — were 
they  distributed  according  to  locality,  and  keeping 

the  counties  together,  or  were  they  mixed  up  1 They 

were  placed  in  a number  of  empty  houses  in  Belfast 
prepared  for  the  occasion — 100  in  one,  50  in  another, 
and  so  on,  according  as  accommodation  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

731.  But  if  fifty  men  came  from  one  county  were 
they  kept  together  ?— No,  they  were  sent  to  perhaps 
where  there  were  the  same  number  from  other  counties. 

732.  Were  they  directed  to  keep  together? — Each 
detachment  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  together. 

733.  Were  the  strange  men  sent  on  duty  by  them- 
selves or  were  any  local  men  sent  to  accompany  them  ? 
— Invariably,  whenever  the  extra  men  were  sent  out 
some  local  men  were  sent  to  accompany  them. 

734.  With  regard  to  the  local  force  in  Belfast,  are 
the  men  interchanged  frequently  from  one  division  to 
another? — They  are  very  seldom  changed,  except  a 
man  has  misconducted  himself  in  some  district,  or 
some  difference  has  arisen  between  the  men  in  their 
barracks. 

735.  When  men  are  transferred  from  one  district 
to  another — for  instance,  from  the  south  to  the  north 
district — do  the  men  know  very  much  about  the 
localities  of  their  new  district  ? — There  are  very 
few  of  the  men  in  Belfast  who  have  not  a very  good 
local  knowledge.  Their  duties  frequently  carry  them 
from  one  district  to  another. 

736.  Is  there  a permanent  force  in  Belfast  for  night 
duty  ? — There  is. 

737.  What  proportion  does  the  night  force  bear  to 
the  day  force  ?— One-third. 

738.  Men  engaged  on  night  duty — are  they  armed 
with  batons  ? — Yes. 

739.  Batons  only? — Batons  only.  I am  talking  of 
the  general  practice. 

740.  The  men  who  did  the  night  duty — did  they 
carry  with  them  anything  besides  batons  1 — No,  they 
carried  their  batons. 

741.  Is  that  baton  of  sufficient  length  to  be  a for- 
midable weapon? — Well,  perhaps  tliey  are  rather 
short.  I can  show  you  one  if  yoir  like.  (A  baton 
was  produced  and  shown  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission.) 

7 42.  Do  the  men,  as  a rule,  believe  in  their  batons  ? 
— Not  in  times  of  disturbance. 

743.  They  have  not  got  the  idea  that  the  baton  is 

one  of  the  most  formidable  weapons  they  can  use  ? 

In  ordinary  times  the  men  would  trust  to  the  batons 
alone,  but,  when  disturbances  ai-ise,  the  men  find  that, 
after  the  crowd  has  thrown  stones,  they  disappear  by 
one  of  the  side  streets,  and  the  men  find  it  impossible 
to  close  with  the  crowd,  so  tliat  the  baton  is  useless. 

744.  With  regard  to  the  streets  of  the  disturbed 
district,  wbat  breadth  ai'e  they  as  a rule — are  the 
narrow  streets  very  nan-ow? — Well,  the  most  of  the 
streets  are  new,  and  quite  capable  of  two  carriages 
driving  abreast  in  them,  but  there  are  a gi-eat  many 
small  alleys  and  the  doors  of  the  houses  in  those 
alleys  are  genei-ally  open;  and  when  disturbances 
occur,  the  people  after  throwing  stones  disappear  into 
these  houses,  and  sometimes  stones  are  thrown  from 
the  windows  and  over  tl\e  houses  into  the  adjoining 
streets. 

745.  When  stoning  is  going  on  from  the  windows 
do  the  police  take  any  steps  to  put  a stop  to  it? — Yes, 
as  soon  as  they  find  that  stones  are  coming  from  a 
particular  house  they  take  very  good  care  to  secure 
everybody  in  that  house,  and  prevent  the  repetition 
of  it, 

746.  Do  they  prevent  the  windows  from  being  used 
again  for  stone  throwing? — Yes,  they  occupy  the 
house. 

747.  During  the  riots  were  the  detective  force  of 
ten  or  twelve  men,  that  you  have  mentioned,  of  ser- 
vice in  bringing  you  information? — Yes,  in  bringing 


and  carrying  information  they  did  a gi-eat  deal  in  that 
way,  and  on  other  occasions  have  made  some  arrests 
in  the  crowd,  and  in  many  cases  they  j)reveut  the 
crowd  from  persisting  in  throwing  stones,  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  known  tliat  there  were  detectives  in 
the  crowd  and  that  the  parties  might  be  airested. 

748.  Are  those  detectives,  as  a rule,  known  very 

well  by — to  rrse  a Scotch  term — “head  mark” 

I mean  by  their  features? — No ; I think  they  may  be 
known  during  the  clay,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  dusk 
of  night  they  cannot  be  detected  while  in  plain  clothes, 
and  riiey  are  very  useful  in  that  way ; they  can  detect 
the  persons  throwing  stones. 

749.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  baton  and  rifle, 
are  there  rules  clearly  laid  down  in  the  instructions, 
as  to,the  disci-etion  of  the  men,  oi‘  the  exercises  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle? — Yes,  it  is  clearly  laid  down  that  no 
man  is  under  auy  circumstances,  when,  under  the 
orders  of  his  officer,  to  use  his  rifle  excej)t  under  tire 
orders  of  the  officer,  and  if  he  is  by  himself  under  no 
circumstances  is  a rifle  to  be  used  except  in  the  utmost 
extremity  and  in  case  of  self-defence. 

750.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  orders 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  tlie  orders  re- 
garding that  of  the  baton.  Is  a man  at  liberty  to  use 
his  baton  at  his  own  discretion? — Well,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  use  his  baton,  of  couree,  more  freely  tban 
the  rifle. 

751.  Strictly  speaking,  is  the  baton  used  to  keep 
back  a crowd? — Yes,  if  a man  comes  upon  a stone 
throwing  mob  he  uses  his  baton  to  clear  the  street. 

752.  Are  some  of  the  men  aimed  with  pistols  ? 

Yes,  a few. 

753.  What  number  of  them  are  armed  with  pistols  ? 
— During  the  riots  one  man’ in  charge  of  a party,  or 
two  at  the  discretiou  of  the  superior  officer ; but  since 
the  riote  have  occurred  a number  of  pistols  ai-e  given 
out — revolvers. 

754.  Are  the  men  instructed  in  the  use  of  pistols 
— Are  they  trained  to  their  use?— No. 

755.  Have  the  men  who  have  got  the  pistols  any 
confidence  in  them  ?— Weil,  not  as  much  as  they  have 
in  the  rifle. 

756.  Do  the  men  who  are  fumished  with  the  rifles 
ever  use  them  as  bludgeons  ? — Yes,  they  do  sometimes 
use  them  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  streets. 
They  use  the  muzzle  of  it  as  a baton  occasionally. 

757.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  men  being 
armed  with  lifles  makes  them  not  trust  so  much 
to  the  baton? — No,  I think  the  men  are  disposed  to 
trust  as  much  to  the  baton  as  they  possibly  can ; but, 
as  I said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  close  on  a crowd 
in  Belfast  after  stone  throwing  occurs ; no  matter 
how  active  the  men  are  they  cannot  close  with  a 
crowd  sufficiently  near  to  use  batons  effectively. 

758.  Could  they  close  on  a crowd  if  they  ai'e  assisted 
hy  mounted  men? — No,  you  caunot  charge  the  side 
streets  with  mounted  men.  You  might  charge  them, 
but  you  would  not  get  the  men  back  again. 

759.  You  mentioned  that  the  force  in  Belfast  was 
not  in  ])roportion  to  the  area  and  population  of  the 
city.  Have  you  represented  that  to  any  authority  in 
order  that  it  should  be  remedied? — Well,  I only  recently 
came  here.  WJien  I was  appointed  Town  Inspector, 
the  free  force  of  this  town  was  only  220  men  and  it 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  Government  to  320. 

I applied  to  the  Government  for  an  additional  increase 
of  the  force,  and  I got  fifty  more  men.  I thought, 
that  with  that  addition  of  fifty  men  the  force  would 
have  been  sufficient,  but  I found  that  subsequently  it. 
was  not  sufficient.  It  takes  up  the  entire  disposable: 
force  of  the  town  to  do  the  duties,  and  there  are  large 
ai-eas  that  ai-e  not  protected  at  all,  and  a great  many 
minor  matters  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  greatly 
and  fairly  to  complain.  They  complain  of  rowdvism 
and  molestation  in  certain  localities,  and  corner  boys 
and  many  minor  nuisances  in  certain  pai-ts  of  the  city, 
where  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  men  avail- 
able. 

760.  You  spoke  of  220  men.  Is  that  number 
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correct? — Tes,  220  meawaa  tLe  free  force  of  the  town 
when  I first  came. 

7C1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “free  force"? — 
The  foice  that  is  not  chargeable  to  the»Corporation. 
A moiety  of  the  other  portion  of  the  force  in  Belfast 
is  chargeable  to  the  Corporation. 

762.  Will  you  mention  what  number  of  men  are 
chargeable  to  the  Corporation? — Wlien  I cameliere 
220  was  the  free  force,  and  330  the  chargeable. 

763.  The  force  when  you  came  here  in  1885  was 
330  chargeable,  and  220  free? — Yes. 

764.  The  220  free  men  were  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund? — Yes.  Subsequently  to  my  coming 
here  the  Government  increased  the  free  force  to  320. 
I then  applied  for  an  increase  of  the  force,  and  I got 
an  increase  of  fifty  men,  which  made  590. 

7 65.  On  whose  application  was  the  first  increasemade 
— was  it  on  yours? — No,  the  Government  did  it  of  their 
own  accord.  There  is  a quinquennial  adjustment  of  the 
constabulary,  and  the  Government  recognising  the 
increase  of  the  population  and  the  area  of  Belfast, 
thought  right  of  their  own  accord  to  increase  the  free 
foice  from  220  to  320  men. 

766.  And  directly  afterwards  they  increased  the 
force  by  another  fifty  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  right  to  add  that 
the  change  of  100  men  from  being  chargeable  upon 
the  Corporation  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  gave  no 
increase  to  the  total  number  of  men  in  Belfast. 
Previous  to  my  coming  the  free  force  was  220,  and  the 
chargeable  force  330,  making  the  total  number  550. 
The  Government  increased  tlie  free  force  to  320,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Corporation  foree  was  reduced  by 
100,  so  that  the  total  remained  the  same. 

767.  Then  the  actual  increase  was  simply  fifty 
men? — Yes.  I had  only  just  come  here  at  the  time. 

768.  Having  regard  to  the  population  of  Belfast, 
that  force  seems  to  be  a large  one,  about  one  to  every 
550  men.  What  is  the  population  of  Belfast? — 
About  220,000,  but  I think  now  tliey  are  something 
more.  I should  suppose  that  it  was  about  225,000, 
making  allowance  for  the  increase  since  the  last  census. 

769.  Five  himdred  and  fifty  men  to  a population 
of  225,000  is  about  one  to  every  500  ? — Yes,  but  com- 
pared with  Dublin  and  other  towns  in  Ireland  our 
proper  proportion  would  be  1,027  men. 

770.  What  is  the  constabulary  force  of  Dublin? 

They  have  1,050  constabulary. 

771.  And  what  is  the  population? — 250,000. 

772.  Is  that  high  proportion  of  constabulary  to  the 
population  in  consequence  of  its  being  a Government 
centre  ? — No,  I think  that  has  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

773.  Are  a number  of  men  required  for  Dublin 
Castle,  <tc.,  so  as  to  create  any  special  reason  for  having 
a large  foi-ce?— -Well,  I think  the  i)olice  are  in  about 
the  same  proportion  in  all  tiie  other  large  to%vns  of 
Ireland. 

774.  Is  there  any  special  reason  wliy  towns  in 
Ireland  should  require  a lai-ger  force  of  police  than  is 
required  in  cities  like  Liverpool  and  Glasgow? — Well, 
I can  give  no  other  reason  than  that  all  over  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment  they  require  more  police.  In 
small  rural  villages  where  one  or  two  men  would  do 
in  England,  they  would  require  ten  or  twelve  in 
Ireland. 

775.  What  is  the  state  of  ordinary  crime  in  Bel- 
fast ? — Well,  tliere  is  no  town  in  the  world  more  free 
from  ordinary  crime,  such  as  burglary  aud  theft,  tlian 
Belfast. 

776.  Is  there  any  marked  increase  in  such  crimes 

during  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  ? No,  it  is 

about  stationary. 

777.  Have  you  any  local  statistics  showing  what 
the  proportion  of  crime  is  ? — We  have  the  records  of 
the  police  court.  We  make  a return  every  assizes  iu 
which  we  show  the  propoi-tion  of  assaults,  larcenies, 
and  minor  ofi’enees,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year.  I can  let  you 
have  a copy  of  that  in  a moment. 

778.  These  returns  are  not  printed  1 — No,  tliey  are 
not  printed.  They  are  returns  which  we  prepare 


showing  the  compaidson  between  the  number  of  Oc«o6<r5.  1885. 
crimes  committed  in  one  year  with  another. 

779.  For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  that  class  of 
offences  and  ordinary  police  work  iu  Belfast,  do  you 
consider  the  present  strength  of  the  jxilice  force  in 
Belfast,  insufficient? — I do. 

780.  Notwithstanding  that  there  is  so  little 
ordinary  crime,  you  think  that  590  men  are  too  small 
a force  ? — I do. 

781.  May  I ask  you  why? — Because  it  is  not 
sufficient.  Every  available  man  is  on  duty.  If  you 
want  a reserve,  you  have  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  in  cases  of  liot  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you 
had  a reserve  force  you' could  in  the  first  instance 
prevent  it  from  being  continued.  But  if  once  a riot 
gets  head,  you  have  to  draft  in  hundreds  of  men  fi-om 
the  adjoining  counties,  and  thus  put  the  town  to  a 
far  more  considerable  expense  than  would  be  iucuiTed 
by  maintaining  an  eflicient  aud  permanent  foree  in  the 
town. 

782.  The  to\vn  itself  being  so  large  as  it  is,  is  no 
one  distl'ict  able  to  supply  a force  capable  of  assisting 
another  district  in  an  emergency?  — No.  If  men 
were  called  upon  to  assist  iu  another  district  they 
would  he  men  who  would  be  on  all  night,  aud  the 
result  would  be  that  a certain'  portion  of  them  would 

• he  left  entirely  unguarded  at  night. 

783.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  on  night  duty 
paid  extra? — Yes. 

784.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  other  towns  in  Ireland 
also  1 — It  is; 

785.  Wliat  is  the  amount  of  the  extra  pay  allowed 
for  night  duty  ?— Six  pence. 

786.  Six  pence  per  night  ? — Yes. 

787.  That  is  3s.  6<f.  per  week  extra  pay? — Yes,  sir. 

788.  Is  that  pay  given  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
for  night  duty?~Yes,  it  is  given  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Ireland,  where  the  men  are  employed  on 
night  duty. 

789.  Supposing  that  you  thought  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  detectives  during  the  riots, 
could  you  use  your  own  force  in  obtaining  those 
detectives  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  ? — ^Oh,  yes,  we 
use  tliem  in  considerable  numbers  ourselves. 

790.  I want  to  know  what  number  of  meu  generally 
were  employed  in  plain  clothes  dm-ing  the  riots  ?— I 
tliink  I had  as  many  as  forty  men  on  one  occasion  in 
plain  clothes. 

791.  Was  that  an  exceptional  day? — It  was  an 
exceptional  day. 

792.  Upon  other  days  from  time  to  time  what 

number  of  men  in  plain  clothes  did  you  employ  ? 

From  time  to  time,  I had  from  thirty  to  foidy  men,  I 
may  mention  that  each  man  in  the  Constabulary  has 
plain  clothes  always  available. 

793.  What  locality  did  these  men  act  in.  Did 
they  act  in  the  localities  in  which  they  resided,  and  in 
which  they  were  well  known,  or  were  men  from  distant 

parts  of  the  town  employed  in  each  locality  ? They 

acted  in  localities  wliere  they  were  least  supposed  to 
be  known. 

794.  Although  not  residing  iu  the  locality  had  they 
sufficient  local  knowledge  to  be  of  use  ? — Certainly. 

There  is  no  man  that  has  been  any  time  iu  Belfast 
who  has  not  acquired  enough  local  knowledge  for  such 
cases. 

795.  Since  you  came  to  Belfast  last  year,  has  the 
efficiency  of  the  local  force  been  increased — I mean 
increased  otherwise  than  in  numbers;  I mean  as  re- 
gards telegraphic  appliances  and  so  forth  ? — No ; there 
is  a proposition  before  the  Government  at  the  present 
moment  to  connect  all  the  constabulary  barracks  in 
Belfast  by  telephone.  At  present  we  use  the  A,  B,  C 
telegraph  which  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
sometimes  at  the  most  critical  times  the  telegraph  has 
broken  down  and  become  useless.  It  lias  been  now 
suggested  that  all  the  stations  in  Belfast  should  bo 
connected  with  each  other  by  telephone. 

796.  Have  you  a telephone  exchange  in  Belfast  ? 

Yes ; but  not  connected  with  the  barracks. 
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octbbBrc,im.  797.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  can  suggest  for 
Sir  T^as  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  local  force  1 — 

Peter  Carr.  Nothing  except  its  numeiical  strength  I think. 

798.  Is  that  the  only  point  which  you  think  calls 
for  amendment? — ^Yes  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else  at  present. 

799.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  local 
police  force  in  Belfast  ought  to  be  increased  1 — In  my 
opinion,  we  should  have  a permanent  force  here  of 
850  men.  I say  850,  because  that  would  afford  an 
allowance  for  a percentage  of  vacancies  that  must 
necessarily  occur,  and  would  give  an  efficient  force  of 
800  men  at  all  times. 

800.  What  proportion  of  that  number  do  you  con- 
sider should  be  mounted  1 — I propose  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  mounted  force  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five. 

801.  What  proportion  of  the  men  do  ymi  think 
should  be  a detective  or  investigating  force  i — Twenty 
I think. 

802.  Do  you  think  that  twenty  men  would  be 
ample  for  the  town  ? — I think  so. 

803.  Would  not  these  twenty  men  be  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  investigating  petty  thefts  and 
that  sort  of  ^ing  ? — ^Yes. 

804.  Would  they  have  the  time  to  engage  in  other 
duties,  such  as  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  secret  and  other  organizations  in  their  district  1 — 
Yes ; these  matters  ai-e  very  closely  looked  after. 

805.  Are  they  looked  after  by  the  other  jjolice 
force,  or  by  the  plain  clothes  men  1 — It  is  a special 
department  of  the  plain  clothes  men  who  look 
after  that  matter. 

806.  Some  of  the  twelve  plain  clothes  menl—Yes. 

807.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  occurs  to  you 
to  mention  1 — No,  sir.  Any  improvements,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  that  I thought  it  desirable  to  make 
I have  already  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Inspector-General,  who  I am  satisfied  will  give  my 
views  cai-eful  consideration. 

808.  The  President. — I wish  to  ask  you  whether 
the  police  in  Belfast  have  any  power  of  stopping  the 
traffic  in  any  thoroughfare  where  they  apprehend 
a disturbance  of  the  peace?— No,  I do  not  think  so. 
Indeed  I may  say  there  is  no  by-law  that  gives  us 
that  power,  but  when  a disturbance  has  taken  place, 
or  is  going  on,  we,  as  a matter  of  fact,  stop  the 
traffic. 

i 809.  In  your  judgment  if  you  had  such  power 

would  it  have  enabled  yon  to  prevent  disturbances  in 
any  of  those  districts  by  preventing  processions  of 
large  bodies  of  men  supposed  to  be  armed,  or  to  have 
hostile  intentions  from  passing  through  particular 
districts  ? — ^Yes,  sir.  I think  ther-e  is  nothing  more 
desirable,  or  more  important,  than  that  some  such 
by-law  should  be  framed,  which  would  give  us  the 
power  to  stop  anything  like  processions  in  the  town 
and  especially  the  playing  of  bands.  I think  most 
of  these  ai-e  most  fertOo  sources  of  riot  and  disorder 
in  the  town. 

810.  I rmderstand  you  have  some  1,500  men  from  a 
particular  works  in  Belfast  passing  through  par- 
ticular districts  where  disturbances  of  the  peace 
axe  anticipated,  would  it  be  desirable  that  you  should 
have  power  to  prevent  them  from  going  through 
those  particular  districts  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  most 
desirable  for  the  peace  of  the  town  that  we  should 
have  sircli  a power. 

811.  The  President. — Mr.  Weir,  is  there  uot  a 
question  which  you  wish  to  put  to  the  witness  ? 

812.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — On  the  subject  of  searches 

for  arms,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  res- 
pect to  the  present  law  as  to  searches  for  arms. 
Have  you  any  improvement  to  suggest? — Yes.  I 

regiu'd  the  jiresent  law,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as 
being  entirely  inoperative. 

813.  Why  is  that? — Because  if  I suspect  that 
there  are  arms  in  a particular  house  I first  have  to  be 
furnished  with  the  name  of  the  house,  and  I must 
send  to  Dublin  and  get  a special  warrant  from  the 


Lord  Lieutenant  to  search  that  house.  That  can 
only  be  obtained  for  one  house,  so  that  if  there  are 
twenty  houses  to  be  searched  I must  get  twenty 
different  warrants,  and  all  those  warrants  under  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must  be  directed  to  a 
particular  individual. 

814.  Must  uot  the  person  who  is  named  in  the 
warrant  be  the  person  to  execute  it?— Yes,  no  other 
person  can  execute  it. 

•815.  Another  matter  I wish  to  ask  you,  is  the 
warrant  only  available  for  ten  days  ?— It  is  available 
only  for  a very  short  time. 

816.  Must  not  the  warrant  also  be  executed  in  the 
day  time? — Yes. 

817.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  although  this  town 

had  to  be  proclaimed  the  police  have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  seizures  of  arms? — No.  We'  searched 

several  houses,  but  we  only  got  one  rifie  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

818.  Does  that  arise  in  your  opinion  from  the  re- 
strictions which  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  if  I had 
the  power  to  make  a general  search  as  we  had  under 
the  old  law  I have  no  doubt  the  arms  which  have  been 
used  so  freely  during  the  disturbances  in  Belfast 
would  have  been  found  and  seized  by  the  Consta- 
bulary. 

819.  In  your  opinion,  from  what  you  have  observed 
during  the  riots,  do  you  consider  that  numbers  of 
arms  are  in  the  possession  of  persons  li-ving  in  the 
to-wn? — Certainly,  I liave  no  doubt  of  that  at  all. 

820.  And  in  your  opinion  for  the  sake  of  the  future 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  town,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  that  the  police  should  have 
increased  facilities  for  searching  for  these  arms  ? — Most 
certainly. 

821.  Mr.  Adams. — In  your  opinion  where  did  those 
arms  which  were  said  to  be  so  largely  in  the  possession 
of  parties  in  Belfast  come  from  ? — I think  they  have 
been  in  their  possession  for  some  time. 

822.  Eifies  for  examples  ? — Yes,  I think  they  have 
been  in  their  possession  for  some  time. 

823.  What  do  you  mean  by  some  time  ? — I think 
the  pai-ties  using  these  rifles  have  had  them  in  their 
possession  for  a considerable  period.  I find  upon 
inquiry  that  many  licenses  were  granted  in  1881,  and 
any  licenses  granted  in  1881  or  since  would  still  hold 
good. 

824.  Pre'vious  to  the  late  outbreak  were  any  arum 
to  your  knowledge  imported  into  Belfast? — I believe 
some  wore,  but  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade. 

825.  To  your  knowledge,  diiring  or  previous  to  the 
disturbances  of  June,  was  there  any  arming  of  the 
Orange  population  of  Belfast  ? — No ; not  to  an  appreci- 
able extent  to  my  knowledge.  Some  arms  were  brought 
to  Belfast  for  members  of  the  rifle  clubs. 

826.  What  are  these  rifle  clubs? — Clubs  which 
practise  rifle  shooting.  I should  mention  that  rifle 
shooting  is  an  institution  in  Belfast,  and  a greatmany 
people  take  a pride  in  it.  There  are  several  rifle  clubs 
in  the  town  the  same  as  last  year. 

827.  Did  any  of  the  members  of  these  rifle  clubs 
take  part  in  the  riots? — Not  that  I could  say. 

828.  Are  the  rifle  clubs  Catholic  or  Protestant 
clubs  1 — I think  they  are  principally  Pretestant. 

829.  Are  they  purely  Protestant? — I could  not  say 
that 

830.  Do  yon  know  are  many  Orangemen  members 
of  these  clubs? — I could  not  say.  Some  certainly  are. 

831.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  the  rifles  belong- 
ing to  the  membei-s  of  these  clubs  are  kept  in  the 
club-rooms  or  in  the  houses  of  the  members  ? — Some, 
I believe,  were  kept  in  the  rooms  of  the  club  and 
some  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals. 

832.  Did  the  membere  of  these  Oi’ange  or  Pro- 
testant clubs,  whichever  you  call  them,  use  the  rifles 
during  the  riots? — There  were  rifles  used  in  the  riots. 
I have  seen  them  myself,  but  I feel  ifltisfied  that  noue 
of  the  persons  who  are  members  of  the  rifle  clubs  were 
the  persons  using  the  lifles  on  the  streets.  I made  it 
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my  duty  to  inquire  into  tlie  matter,  and  from  wliat  I 
saw  of  the  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the  riots,  who 
were  using  firearms  in  the  streets,  I believe  that  they 
were  not  members  of  the  clubs. 

833.  Where  are  those  rifles  which  belong  to  the 
club  kept? — They  are  kept,  as  I have  said,  some  in 
private  houses  and  some  in  the  club-rooms. 

834.  Can  you  tell  me  where  there  is  any  Catholic 
rifle  clubs  in  Belfast  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  but  I can 
very  easily  find  it  out. 

835.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — As  you  have 
u.sed  the  word  “ class  of  persons,”  may  I ask  you  in 
what  way  did  tlie  class  of  persons  who  belonged  to 


the  rifle  clubs  differ  from  the  class  who  used  the  rifles  oadber  s,  i$so. 
on  the  streets? — In  my  opinion  they  wei-e  a better  Thiimas 

class  of  persons  than  those  who  engaged  in  the  riots,  C^ir. 
Except  in  the  early  heat  of  tlie  riots,  when  perhaps, 
party  spirit  ran  to  a gi-eater  heat,  the  riots  were  con- 
fined to  a very  low  element  in  the  town. 

836.  Mr.  Adams. — During  the  heat  of  the  riots, 
when  party  spirit  ran  high,  you  say  a Ijetter  chiss  of 
persons  took  part  in  the  disturbances  1 — Yes.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  riots,  from  what  I observed,  it 
was  the  very  lowest  element  of  the  people  that  en- 
gaged in  them. 


Mr.  Francis  Neshitt  Cullen  was  next  called,  sworn,  and  examined. 


5tr.  Francis 
Fesbitt  Culicn 


837.  The  Preddent. — ^Mr.  Cullen,  you,  I believe, 

■ are  a Divisional  Inspector  ? — I am  Divisional  Magis- 
. trate  for  the  Northern  Division. 

838.  How  many  counties  does  your  division  com- 

- prise  ? — Ten  counties,  including  Belfast. 

839.  They  are  all  adjacent  counties  here  in  the 
( North? — They  include  the  province  of  Ulster,  except 
i'  Cavan,  and  the  county  of  Louth.  Cavan  I have  not 

■ got  charge  of,  hut  I have  Louth  instead  of  Cavan. 
: I am  also  Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Constabu- 

lary. 

840.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  dis- 
trict-iuspector? — Of  divisional  magistrate? 

,•  841.  Yes? — About  one  year.  On  the  1st  of  October 

I came  here. 

842.  For  a gi-eat  number  of  years  you  held  office,  of 
course,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — I have 

. thirty-six  years’  service  in  all,  my  lord. 

843.  You  were  in  Belfast,  I believe,  at  the  com- 
, mcncement  of  these  disturbances  ? — I was,  my  lord. 

( 844.  And  you  remained  here  subsequently  thiwgh- 

I out  the  whole  period  ? — I have,  in  fact,  since  the  4th, 
been  here  with  one  exception. 

•,  845.  Substantially  you  have  been  here  all  through  ? 

f — Yes ; once  I was  on  divisional  duty  outside  Bel- 
I fast,  and  once  in  Dublin. 

846.  Will  you  give  us,  in  a general  way,  your  ac- 
count of  what  you  have  observed  in  Belfast  with  re- 
I ferenco  to  the  riots,  from  the  commencement  to  the 

- present  time.  Take  your  time,  and  do  not  go  into  un- 
necessary detail,  but  give  us  generally  an  account  of 

- of  the  transactions  tliat  have  come  under  your  notice 
and  observation? — May  I look  at  my  notes  to  refz'esh 

, my  recollection  ? 

! Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Certainly. 

' ■ 847.  The  P^-esident. — I am  reminded,  Mr.  Cullen, 

■ that  you  held  the  office  for  some  time  of  Town  Ins2>ec- 
J tor  of  Belfast.  That  is  so  ? — For  three  years. 

I 848.  Immediately  preceding  the  term  of  Mi'.  Carr, 
the  last  witness? — Yes,  my  lord,  I gave  up  the  Town 

• Inspectorship  when  I was  appointed  Assistant  In- 
spector-General and  Divisional  Magistrate. 

849.  Quite  so? — On  the  3i-d  of  June  I was  in- 

• formed  

850.  You  may  use  your  notes,  by  all  means,  you 
i,;  have  some  notes,  I believe? — I have. 

''  851.  Use  them  freely  whenever  they  will  assist 

you  ? — Very  well.  On  the  3rd  of  June  a riot — a row 
' . took  plaice  between  two  dock  labourers,  one  a Roman 
. ' Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant,  I believe.  One 
I was  an  Orangeman,  whose  name  was  Blakeney.  It 
j has  been  reported  to  me  tliat  he  told  the  other  man, 

' who  was  a Roman  Catholic  named  Murphy — who 
1 assaulted  the  man  named  Blakeney — he  told  him  that 
none  of  his  sort  would  be  allowed  to  earn  a loaf  on 
••  the  Island.  Both  were  discharged,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Blakeney  complained  to  the  ship  carpenters, 
i 852.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Discharged — do  yon 

mean  by  the  magistmtes  or  discharged  from  their 
; work? — Discharged  from  their  work,  There  was  a 

• complaint  made  to  the  police,  and  the  police  got 
' Slurphy's  name  from  Blakeney.  About  800  or  1,000 


of  these  workmen,  who  I believe  are  all  Orangemen, 
when  going  to  their  dinner  on  the  4th  of  June  matlo  a 
l aid  on  the  navvies,  assaulted  seven  of  them  badly,  as 
I have  been  informed,  and  one  of  their  number,  a boy 
named  Cui-ran,  in  trying  to  escape  was  drowned — I 
mean  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  attack.  On  the  4th 
I do  not  think  there  was  any  military  brought  on  the 
Island.  I think  Mr.  Carr  made  a mistake,  and  tliat 
it  was  on  the  7th  thattlie  military  were  brought  there. 
To  my  knowledge  there  was  no  military  brought  on  the 
Island  on  the  4th  ; everything  passed  off  quietly,  and 
on  the  7th  the  funeral  of  Curran  took  place.  X am  not 
speaking  now  from  ray  own  observation,  but  from  in- 
quiiy  and  report.  Everything  passed  olf  quietly  except 
that  day  till  the  funeral  reached  the  Briclcfields 

853.  The  President. — Is  that  on  the  7th  ? — On  the 
6th. 

Mr.  Shannon.' — That  was  on  Sunday. 

854.  The  Witness. — It  is  alleged  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  accompanied  the  funeral  threw  stones 
at  tlie  Protestants  assembled  to  see  the  funeral,  I 
presume,  passing  by,  and  at  the  return  of  tlie  lu-o- 
cession  at  a street — at  a place  called  Broadway  they 
got  separated  and  tlie  Protestants  threw  stones  at  tlio 
Catholics  coming  down  the  Grosvenor-rocwl,  a riot  took 
place,  and  the  county  Constabulary  charged  the  mobs 
which  they  dispersed, 

Mr.  Shannon. — The  route  of  the  fuiier.'il  is  shown 
on  tliat  map  as  your  lordsliij)  desired,  and  the  jilace 
where  the  shot  was  fired,  as  referred  to  by  hir.  Carr, 
is  also  marked. 

855.  The  Witness. — The  Grosvenor-road  runs  into 
the  Falls-roiul  at  a place  called  Bi-oadway.  On  the 
7tli  I was  on  duty  at  Portadown.  On  my  i-eturn  I 
found  that  military  and  police  were  on  the  Island.  I 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Island  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion. I found  there  Sir.  Carr  and  Colonel  Forbes,  senior 
resident  magistrate  here.  I went  on  and  consulted 
with  them,  tlieii  left  the  Island  and  proceeded  to  the 
magistrates’  office  and  saw  the  local  resident  magistrate 
here,  Mr.  M'Cai-thy,  and  I informed  Mr.  M'Carthy 
that  Colonel  Forbes,  Mr.  Can-,  and  I considered  mi 
extra  force  of  police  of  300  men  should  be  brought  in. 
Mr.  M'Carthy  and  I talked  over  the  matter,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  afterwards  that  wo  ought  to  bring 
in  400  men.  I accordingly  applied  to  tlie  Inspector- 
General  to  send  400  men  here.  I have  not  the  power 
as  stated  to  bring  men  from  the  division  into  Belhist 
from  theii-  counties.  When  I require  additional  men 
I have  to  apply  to  the  Inspector-tieneral.  He  selects 
the  counties  that  they  are  to  come  from.  It  is  riglit 
for  me  to  say  that  before  applying  for  the  400  men  I 
inquired  for  the  mayor  and  found  that  he  was  out  of 
town.  I also  ajiplied  for  two  resident  magistrates 
additionaL  I went  into  town  the  following  day,  and 
I informed  the  town  inspector  that  I would  give  him 
any  assistance  in  my  power,  wliicJi  from  my  experience 
in  Belfast  as  town  inspector  I could  bring  to  his 
assistance.  I did  not  take  any  charge  of  the  force,  as  a 
Constabulary  officer,  from  the  town  inspector,  believing 
that  my  doing  so  would  only  cause  coutentioii  and 
leave  him  in  a position  that  if  anytliiiig  went  wrong 
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Oci^ber  »,  1886.  there  would  be  good  grounds  to  say  afterwards  that  if 
. he  had  been  left  to  himself,  and  if  I had  not  inter- 
Nesbitt  Cullen,  fered,  things  would  not  have  gone  -\vrong ; and 
knowing  that  one  person  was  better  to  conduct  any 
affair  of  this  sort  than  for  too  many  people  to  inteifere 
I took  this  course.  I however  acted  under  him — T gave 
him  all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  remained  in  the 
office  to  allow  him  out  on  duty  in  the  street,  moved 
men  when  i-equired,  and  remained  in  the  head  qu.arters 
at  Queen-street, — his  liead  quarters,  when  Mr.  Carr 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  street.  I was  there 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  On  heaiing  of  Mr.  CaiT’s 
being  seriously  injured — whichl  heard  of  verysoon  after 
the  occurrence — I at  once  put  on  my  uniform  and 
came  down  town  and  took  charge  as  a constabulary 
officer.  I proceeded  to  Durham-street.  On  my 
arrival  there  I heard  that  District  Inspector  Stritch, 
had  been  seriously  injured  and  brought  home.  He 
had  received  a blow  of  a brick  on  the  temple. 

85C.  The  President. — A District  Inspector? — Yes, 
District  Inspector  Stritch. 

857.  An  officer  under  the  Town  Inspector? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

868.  In  charge  of  portion  of  Belfast  ? — In  charge  of 
Belfast  West.  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  I were  then-  the 
only'  two  ma^trates  doing  duty  in  Belfast.  The 
Mayor  had  been  in  the  town,  and  had  left  just  previous 
to  my  arrival  on  the  scene.  Colonel  Forbes  had  met 
with  an  injury  which  prevented  him  from  being  there. 
He  hurt  his  knee  that  night.  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  I 
remained  on  the  street  till  all  was  quiet.  Subsequently 
I went  to  Mr.  Carr's  office,  and  made  an-angements  for 
the  protection  of  the  dock  labourers  in  the  morning, 
and  for  the  several  duties  that  it  was  necessary  to 
attend  to  on  the  following  morning.  I then  went 
round  the  town  and  relieved  as  many  of  the  town  force, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  on  duty  and  of  the  extra  force 
that  had  come  in, — relieving  as  many  as  I possibly 
could  so  as  to  have  them  for  duty  on  the  following 
evening.  I attended  a meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
resident  magistrates  the  following  morning,  afterwards 
returning  to  the  To\vn  luspeotoi-’s  office,  where  I 
remained  making  arrangements  for  extra  police  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  town  for  the  evening.  I was  in- 
fomed  by  the  Inspector-General,  that  a County 
Inspector  would  be  sent  here  to  replace  hlr.  Carr. 
Two  County  Inspectors  and  an  Asristant  Inspector- 
General  anived  that  evening  at  9 o’clock,  and  relieved 
me  from  my  duties  as  a Constabulary  officer.  1 how- 
ever remainedwith  the  Assistant  Inspector-General  who 
came  here  untilhalf  past  two  thefollowing  morning  so  as 
to  give  him  all  the  information  and  help  in  my  power. 

859.  Who  took  charge  of  the  Constabulary  force  ? — 
On  that  evening  ? 

860.  To  whom  did  you  give  up  charge  ? — To  Mr. 
Newland,  Assistant  Inspector-General  and  command- 
ant of  the  depot. 

861.  And  he  took  chai-ge  then? — He  did  of  the  force. 

862.  That  is  upon  the  illness  of  Mr.  Carr? — Yes, 
my  lord.  Up  to  nine  o’clock  I was  enabled  by  the  aid 

■ of  the  telegi'apli  at  Queen’s-street  to  give  reinforce- 
ments to  all  the  resident  magistrates  who  required 
them  up  to  twenty  minutes  to  nine  o’clock,  and  at 
nine  o’clock  I received  an  urgent  demand  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Mr.  Nagle,  resident  magistrate,  I tliink. 
I sent  him  reinforcements  oirce  or  twice  before,  but 
about  twenty  minutes  to  nine  I received  an  urgent 
order  from  him,  and  I was  unable  to  supply  him  with 
men,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  Commandant  arrived,  and 
before  the  men  had  their  knapsacks  off  and  were  able 
to  enter  uito  tbe  temporary  boiTack,  wo  heai-d  that 
there  had  been  filing  at  the  Shankhill. 

863.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  Commandant? — ■ 
Of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Depot,  Mr.  Newlaud. 
He  is  also  Assistant  Inspector-General.  100  men  were 
sent  at  once  to  Shankhill  under  a County  Inspector. 
They  merely  took  off  tlierr  valises.  We  sent  them 
these  fifty  additional  men  of  those  who  came  with 
Jlr.  Newland.  They  were  sent  to  the  Falls-road  at 
my  suggestion.  On  the  10th  I attended  and  gave  the 


benefit  of  my  assistance  here  to  the  resident  magistrate 
and  Mr.  Newland.  I made  ai-rangements.  I particu- 
larly pointed  out  York-stveet  as  a place  where  distur- 
bances were  likely  to  take  place  that  night. 

864.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — When  was  this  ? — 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  June.  I have  not  gone  into 
anything  about  the  Shankhill — about  the  attack  on  the 
Shankhill  barracks,  which  took  place  on  the  9th.  I 
was  not  at  the  bai-racks  and  I could  not  say  anything 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  what  occurred.  It  would 
be  only  hearsay.  All  I know  is  that  I had  a sufficient 
force  available.  The  part  that  I would  wish  to  explain 
is,  that  being  in  charge  of  the  town  that  night  as  a 
constabulary  officer,  that  I had  a sufficient  force  there 
to  perform  any  duty  that  might  be  required  of  them. 
There  Avere  about  110  men  as  Avell  as  I can  recollect 
there  that  night. 

865.  One  hundred  and  seven  is  the  number  according 
to  the  retura  furnished  ? — About  that,  but  I remember 
sending  reinforcements  from  Gresliam-street  to  them  in 
charge  of  Sergeant  Sempy,  I believed  that  they  might  bo 
required.  If  my  opinion  would  be  considered  I could 
give  it  Avith  regard  to  the  Shankhill  affair — Avith  re- 
gard to  what  I haA'e  heard. 

866.  The  President. — We  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  your  vieAvs  about  it? — I believe  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  men  from  the  street  led  to  the  filing. 

867.  Sir  Edward  Buhoer. — The  Avithdrawal  of  the 
men?— Yes. 

868.  Mr.  £fa?ns. — You  mean  the  firing  at  the  Shank- 
hill Barracks  ? — Yes,  that  if  the  police  had  remained 
on  the  street — had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  street, 
there  would  have  been  no  firing,  that  is  my  opinion. 

869.  The  Presidant. — How  came  they  to  be  re- 
moved ? — I believe  at  the  request  of  a number  of 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I believe  Avere  local  magis- 
trates, some  clergymen. 

87(1.  What  had  they  to  do  Avith  it — They  were  not 
responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
town? — Well,  the  local  magistrates  liad  as  much 
authority  in  Belfast  as  the  i-esident  magistrates. 

871.  Are  not  the  police  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the  peace  of  the  town? 
— They  are,  my  lord,  but  they  are  bound  to  obey  the 
local  orders  of  the  magistrate. 

872.  Of  any  magisti-ate  ? — Yes. 

873.  If  magistrates  differ  in  their  orders  Avhat  are 
you  to  do? — The  police  are  then  to  act  and  to  do  any- 
thing that  they  think  is  best. 

874.  Am  I to  take  it  that  when  tire  superior  officer 
of  the  Constabulary  disapproves  of  the  witlidraAA'al  of 
the  police,  and  Avhen  the  ToAvn  Inspector  disapproves 
of  it,  Ave  yet  find  at  the  instance  of  some  anonymous 
body  Avhose  names  have  not  at  any  rate  as  yet  been 
given  to  ns  that  tire  police  are  removed  ? 

Mr.  Wier,  Q.c. — That  is  not  the  withdruAval 
that  Avas  previously  referred  to,  my  lord.  Tlrere 
Avere  two  withdraAvals,  the  one  that  the  Avitness,  Mr. 
Ctrllen,  objected  to  Avas  the  Avithdrawal  oftire  police  Avhich 
took  place  on  the  9th  Jirne.  It  Avas  a withdrawal  rrnder 
the  order  of  the  Resident  Magistr-ate  and  Srrb-Inspector 
in  charge  of  the  district,  oirtlresuggestion  of  someclergy- 
men  and  some  local  rrragistrates,  Avhorrndertook  that  if 
the  police  Avere  AvithdraAvn  they  Avoirld  be  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

875.  Theiri<ness. — Quite  so. 

876.  Mr.  Adams. — As  I under-stand  it:  on  tire 
occasion  of  this  AvithdraAval  of  tire  police,  and  which  led 
to  the  firing  from  the  Shankhill  barracks,  nertlrer  you 
nor  Mr.  Carr  were  present? — No, Mr.  Carr  Avasinbed 
from  a wound  Avlrich  lie  received,  and  I was  at  the 
bari-acks  in  Qrreen’s-street  giving  Avhat  assistance  I 
could. 

877.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  were  not  con- 
sulted ? — Not  at  all.  I Avas  not  consulted. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  liaA-e  Avitnesses  here  who  Avill 
depose  to  the  particular  facte  of  the  firing. 

878.  Mr.  ffeZams.— That  affair  previous  to  the  firing 
at  the  Shankhill  Barracks  was  a matter  of  a few 
minutes.  There  was  not  time  for  consultation  ?— I do 
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not  tiiink  there  was.  It  was  only  a matter  of  a few 
minutes. 

879.  The  withdrawal  of  the  police  from  the  district 
is  not  the  one  to  which  you  refer  ? — That  is  a different 
thing  altogether. 

880.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Who  was  the  magis- 
trate!— Do  you  mean  the  Resident  Magistrate! 

881.  Yes  1 — Mr.  MacLeod. 

882.  The  President. — And  who  were  the  clergy- 
men ! — I believe  Dr.  Johnston  was  one,  but  I am  not 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Dr.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Hanna. 

883.  The  Witness — Yes,  and  the  local  magisti-ates 
were  Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  Horner. 

884.  Mr.  McHardy. — Were  tliese  all  clergymen! 
— Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  Horner  were  magistrates. 

885.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  took  any  steps 
to  stop  the  firing  afterwards ! — I did  not  hear  that 
they  did. 

886.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.o. — Wili  you  tell  us 
why  you  thought  that  led  to  the  firing  1 — Because  I 
think  that  the  mob  were  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  driven  the  police  off  the  street  into  the  bar- 
racks, and  that  they  had  got  the  best  of  it.  It  was 
stated  that  the  men — in  fact  I believe  the  men  were 
pushed  off  the  streets  into  the  barracks  from  the  in- 
quiries I have  made. 

887.  Mr.  McHardy — Pushed  by  whom — by  the 
mob  or  by  whom !— The  officer  in  command  gave  it  in 
evidence,  I believe,  that  he  himself  pushed  these  men 
off  the  street. 

888.  They  were  reluctant  to  go  into  barracks? — I 

think  so.  The  mob  rushed  upon  them  as  they  were 
going  into  barracks,  and  I believe  some  of  the  men 
fired  in  self  defence.  They  may  have  fired  outside  in 
self  defence,  but  I could  not  ascertain  for  a fact  Avhe- 
ther  they  fired  in  self  defence  before  they  went  in,  or 
whether  there  were  some  men  pushed 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  will  give  evidence  as  to  these 
circumstances. 

889.  The  Witness. — It  was  also  alleged  that  the 
men  were  oitt  of  hand  in  the  ban-acks. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — You  wei-e  not  there,  Mr.  Cullen? 

890.  The  Witness. — I was  not,  but  I do  not  believe 
that  the  men  were  out  of  hand. 

891.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Who  was  the  officer 
there? — Mr.  Grene  was  in  command.  There  were 
three  sub-inspectors  in  the  ban-acks. 

892.  Mr.  McHardy. — What  rank  has  Mr.  Grene  ? 
— District  Inspector. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Mr,  Mulliner  was  also  thei-e  and 
Mr.  Sullivan. 

893.  The  Witness. — It  is  right  for  me  to  state  that 
it  has  been  reported  that  two  of  the  offieei-s  fired  out 
of  the  barracks,  and  that  it  is  not  a usual  thing  for  a 
Constabulary  officer  to  fire.  It  is  generally  done  by 
the  men.  On  the  10th  as  I have  stated  before,  I called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  York-street  was  a place 
where  riots  were  likely  to  occur,  and  that  ample  pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  arranging  that  the  military, 
both  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  to  be  there,  and  a 
large  force  of  police.  Rioting  did  take  place  in  York- 
street,  but  I believe  some  of  the  force  was  withdrawn. 

I believe  that  the  military  were  not  brought  there,  and 
that  the  police  that  were  sent  there  were  withdrawn. 

894.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Where  is  York- 
street? — At  the  junction  of  Royal-avenue,  leading  to 
the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

895.  Mr.  McHardy. — At  what  time  was  it  the 
riots  in  York-street  took  place? — It  was  about  nine 
o’clock. 

896.  At  night? — At  night.  Because  I heard  firing 
when  I came  in.  I went  immediately  to  the  mOitary 
barracks  on  my  way  into  town  fearirrg  that  there 
might  be  a scarcity  of  magistrates,  with  tlie  intention 
of  bringing  troops  out.  After  a considerable  time  I 
got  a company  of  soldiers  out,  and  I heard  that  they 
were  waiting  for  Mr.  M‘Leod,  who  was  in  charge  in 
York-street,  and  I went  to  CaiTick-hill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handing  them  over  to  him  From  that  I went 


to  Donegall-street.  I did  not  find  them  tlrere,  and 
from  that  I went  to  Queen-street.  I met  District 
Inspector  Grene  and  District  Inspector  Sullivan, 
both  of  whom  told  me  that  everything  was  then  quiet. 
I brought  the  soldiers  back  to  barracks  and  went  to 
Queen-street  where  I remained  until  a late  hour  with 
Mr.  Newlaud. 

897.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  M'Leod  ?— I did.  I did 
not  nieet  him  when  with  the  military  picket  but  I 
met  him  afterwards  in  Queen-street,  and  when  he  was 
there  it  was  reported  that  there  was  anotJier  riot  in 

York-street,  and  he  left  for  the  scene.  He  returned 

afterwards  and  he  stated  that  he  liadsenb  a policeman 
on  a car  to  ascertain  whether  tlrere  had  been  a row 
or  not  and  he  found  that  it  was  all  over, — if  thei-e 
had  been  any.  On  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
I_a.ttended  daily  in  consultation  with  tire  other  autho- 
rities. On  the  15th  I was  engaged  in  taking  state- 
ments about  firing,  and  Inquiring  into  the  fii-ing  on 
the  Bhankhill.  I was  engaged  for  several  days  after- 
wards— but  I think  that  is  all  the  information  that  I 
can  give  you  about  the  first  riot. 

898.  Was  that  an  inquiry  into  the  firing  by  tire 
police  or  the  general  firing  by  both  the  peo]>le  and  the 
police  ? — It  was  more  into  the  firing  by  the  police. 
The  Inspector-General  asked  me  to  do  it  for  liim.  It 
was  not  as  Divisional  Magistrate  I was  taking  the 
statements  as  to  what  really  occurred  on  the  occasions. 

899.  The  President. — Now,  will  you  just  continue. 
You  are  acquainted  witlr  the  circumstances  of  the 
subsequent  disturbances  as  well  ? — I am,  my  lord. 

900.  Very  well,  just  go  on? — I was  engaged  in 
the  beginrring  of  the  month  of  July  as  the  official 
getting  forces  for  the  elections.  I was  very  much 
engaged  with  the  general  election.  There  was  a force 
of  250  men  as  well  as  I can  recollect  brought  in  here, 
extra  police  for  the  gener-al  election.  I think  they 
came  here  about  the  3rd  of  July.  That  force  was 
kept  in  town  for  the  12th  July,  and  was  not  brought 
in  for  the  12th  July  as  stated. 

901.  Mr.  McHardy. — That  force  was  bi-oiiglit  in 
for  what? — For  the  election,  on  the  3rd  July,  and  it 
was  kept  for  the  12th  July,  for  special  duty  in  con- 
nexion with  tlie  July  anniversaries.  It  had  nob  been 
usual  for  the  three  years  previous  to  my  knowledge 
to  bring  in  extra  police  for  tbe  anniversaries  of  the 
12th  July.  During  the  three  yeai-s  that  I held  the 
office  of  town  inspector,  except  on  two  occasions,  tlie 
county  police  were  not  brought  in  hero  for  duty. 
Those  two  occasions  were  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant on  one  occasion,  and  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  on  another.  Everything  passed  off  quietly 
on  the  12th  July  on  this  occasion.  It  passed  off 
remarkably  well.  But  on  the  13th  rioting  again  com- 
menced. I believe  it  was  by  two  parties  of  workmen 
who  commenced  stoning  one  another  in  Grosvenor- 
road,  and  in  stoning  one  another  they  broke  windows. 
There  was  in  the  local  papers — in  one  in  particular 
there  appeared  a statement  that  a great  number  of 
Protestant  houses  had  been,  what  they  call  here 
wrecked.  And  I believe  that  that  led  to  a great  deal 
of  the  rioting  that  followed  upon  that  night. 

902.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c, — Are  you  aware  on 
what  date  it  came  out  1 — On  that  evening. 

903.  On  the  evening  of  the  1 3th  ? — Yes. 

904.  What  is  that  paper? — The  Teleyraph,  I think 
it  was—theHve7iiny  Telegraph,  I think  they  call  it. 

905.  Mr.  Arfnins. — Of  what  politics  is  it! — It  is  a 
Consei'vatii'C  paper. 

906.  Mr.  he  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — It  st.atcd  that  a 
number  of  liouses  had  been  wrecked ! — So  I heard. 

T had  not  time  myself  to  read  the  papers.  I heard 
that  such  a thing  occurred,  and  I believe  that 
paragraph  did  ap]>ear. 

907.  Mr..<4dci?ns. — Was  that  statement  trae  or  false? 
— I believe  it  was  false,  because  I believe  that  the 
liouses  whose  windows  were  broken  were  not  broken 
in  that  way.  I do  not  know  it  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I believe  it  was  false. 

90S.  Mr.  Jfc//nrdy.-— You  mean  that  it  was  false 
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in  liiat  tlie  Itousea  were  not  wrecked  at  alii — You 
see  they  call  breaking  windows  licie  wrecking  houses. 
If  a window  or  two  were  broken  in  houses,  they  say 
that  the  houses  were  wrecked,  Ido  not  believe  that 
these  houses  were  wrecked,  and  I believe  also  that  the 
windows  were  broken  in  consequence  of  the  two  mobs 
stouing  each  other,  and  that  the  stones  were  not 
thrown  at  the  houses. 

909.  Who  were  tlie  houses  supposed  to  belong  to  1 — ■ 

I believe  tliat  on  that  occasion  they  were  some  of  the 
houses  that  were  owned  by  Protestants  and  some  that 
were  owned  by  Catliolics.  That  is  my  belief. 

910.  The  paj>er  stated,  did  it,  that  only  one  class 
of  houses  were  wrecked? — Yes.  But  whenever  any- 
thing of  that  sort  occurs  in  Belfast  tliey  always 
retaliate.  For  instance,  if  a lot  of  Protestant  houses 
are  sacked  in  a locality,  there  will  be  a lot  of  Roman 
Catholic  houses  sacked  in  another  locality.  That  has 
been  the  custom  in  Belfast  heretofore. 

911.  Mr.  Adams.  — Heretofore.  When  was  it 
stopped  ] — I must  say  tliat  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
in  the  Falls  behaved  themselves  remarkably  well 
up  to  a certain  date  ; that  was  tlie  attack  on  Divis- 
street  barracks. 

912.  That  was  only  tlie  otlier  day? — Yes. 

Mr:  S/iannon.—Jt  was  on  tlie  18tli  September. 

913.  Mr.  McIIcvrdy. — Did  not  they  retaliate  after 
the  paragraph  in  the  evening  paper? — There  was  a 
riot  that  night. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — The  19tli  September  was  the  date 
of  the  attack  upon  Divis-street. 

914.  The  tt)t«7icss. — Yes;  I was  speaking  of  another 
thing.  The  respectable  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Falls 
district  and  their  clergymen  exei-tcd  themselves — in 
fact,  from  morning  till  night  they  were  doing  every- 
thing in  their-  power  to  preserve  the  peace  in  their 
locality. 

915.  'M.y.  McIIardy.  — Hotwitlistanding  that,  did 
the  Catholic  pai-ty  take  the  initiative  aftei-wards  and 
retoi-t  in  consequence  of  the  statement  that  the  Pro- 
testant houses  had  been  wrecked — I mean  did  the 
Protestant  party  i-etaliate  ? — I believe  there  was  only 

one  house one  Protestant  house.  But  I cannot  give 

the  number  of  Protestant  houses. 

Mr.  Shannon. — We  have  the  return. 

916.  Mr.  Adams. — And  how  many  Catholic  houses? 

Mr.  Shannon. — Yes,  it  shows  that.  We  will  hand 

it  in  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Xe  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Are  these  police  returns? 

917.  The  Witness. — Yes.  The  police  had  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  the  Protestant  party  and. 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  asunder.  And  as  a nile  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  used  to  go  back  on  the  Falls- 
road,  and  the  other  party  used  to  tlirow  stones  at  the 
police. 

918.  The  Fresident. — Is  that  from  your  own  obser- 
vation, or  only  from  the  report  of  what  you  heai-d  ? — 
It  is  not  from  my  own  observation,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  get  plenty  of  evidence  from  the  resident  magis- 
trates and  the  police  officers.  I could  not  swear  to  it 
from  my  own  observation,  hut  they  will  be  able  to 
give  you  plenty  of  evidence  witlr  regard  to  it.  On  the 
14th  July  the  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Constabu- 
lary, Mr.  Fanning,  arrived  here  and  took  charge  of 
the  Constabulary.  Mr.  Fanning  remained  here  until 
the  26th  July  in  charge  of  the  Constabulary,  from 
which  time  I merely  acted  as  Divisional  Magistrate 
with  ref’ard  to  the  removal  of  extra  police  from  here, 
and  consulting  every  day  with  regai-d  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace.  Everything  went  quietly  until 
the  31st  of  July,  when  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  ti-ip  tqok 
place.  I may  tell  the  Commissioners  that  he  has  a 
school  trip  once  a year,  a very  lai-ge  number  of  children 
attend  it,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  a gi-eat 
number  of  bands  and  banners,  and  also  by  a rnob, 
which  always  on  evei-y  occasion  here  that  there  is  a 
band  accompanies  it.  And  I may  say  with  regard 
to  this  procession  generally  that  I would  much  rather 
be  on  duty  on  the  12th  July,  than  diii-ing  Dr.  Himna’s 
school  trip. 


Mr.  Adams. — Fortunately  it  only  takes  place  once 

^19.  The  President. — I understand  that  the  mob  of 
Belfast  are  a musical  people? — Yes;  the  sound  of  a 
drum  collects  them  at  once.  On  this  occasion,  I may 
say  that  Dr.  Hanna  did  evei-ytbing  in  his  power  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  on  this  last  31st  of  July,  by- 
dispensing  with  bands.  He  promised  to  do  that  much, 
and  I believe  he  fully  earned  it  out.  I believe  some 
band  appeared  after  he  went  horne,  but  I believe  that 
he  acted  up  to  everything  he  said  he  would  do,  and 
that  he  did  everything  he  could  to  prevent  anything 
occurring  on  the  last  31st  July.  I am  aware  that  on  , 
that  day  the  police  were  ai-med  solely  with  batons, 
and  I state  thissimply  to  let  the  Commissioners  know  . 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  batons  on  duty  hei-e,  and  - 
the  use  of  rifles.  They  were  altogether  armed  that 
day  with  batons,  and  Mr.  Townsend  who  is  a most 
experienced  ollicer  here,  was  in  charge  of  one  party  of 
police,  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine,  who  .were 
most  severely  treated,  and  stoned  to  a very  serious  • 
extent,  Mr.  Townsend  himself  being  cut  on  the  head  • 
and  injured,  and  obliged  to  go  to  bis  home.  I always 
believed  that  the  use  of  batons  in  Belfast  would  be  ; 
sufficient,  I approved  of  using  them  by  the  police,  ^ 
if  possible,  and  in  fact  I believed  that  the  duty  could 
be  done  with  batons,  but  on  this  occasion  it  showed 
me  perfectly  that  the  duty  could  not  be  done  with 
batons,  and  that  order  of  any  kind  was  not  restored 
that  night  until  firing  was  resorted  to. 

920.  Sir-  Edward  Bulwer. — On  what  night  was 
that  ?— On  the  night  of  the  30th  July.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  men  could  he  got  that  night  with  fire- 
arms to  form  a firing  party.  There  were  only  four  or 
five  at  first.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  a 
sergeant  named  Carey.  They  fired  on  the  Old  Lodge- 
road.  IheardthataftertheattackonMr.Townsendand  . 
the  baton  men  there  was  firing  on  the  Old  Lodge-road. 

I went  into  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  from  the  Old 
Lod'^c-roacl  I went  to  the  Shankhill-road  with  a party  j 
of  military  on  tliat  night,  and  stones  wei-e  freely,  used  , 
ou  that  night.  • 

Mr.  William  Boss,  B.i..— Might  I put  a question  to 
Mr.  Cullen  about  the  riot  on  the  10th  of  June  in  , 
York-street  ? 

The  Rresidewt.— Oei-tairdy,  but  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  better  to  put  it  by-and-bye — when  this 
gentleman  has  finished  his  nai-rative.  I will  take 
care  that  you  have  the  ojiportunity,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  stop  the  witness  now.  Let  him  fi^h  - 
his  description  of  the  wliole  riots,  and  then  questions 
as  to  any  pai-ticular  incident  or  incidems  can  be  put 
by  you. 

921.  To  Witness. — Proceed,  if  you  please. — On  the 
night  of  the  31st  T remained  on  duty  in  Shankliill 
until  two,  P.5I.  Thei-e  were  two  shots  fired  by  the 
police. 

Mr.  Shannon You  mean  two,  A.M.,  I presume, 

though  you  said  two,  p.M.  ? 

922.  The  Witness.  — Yes,  two,  A.M.,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  August  it  would  be.  The  military 
and  police  on  that  night  were  severely  stoned  in 
Shankliill,  and  there  were  two  shots  fired  after  the 
Riot  Act  had  been  read.  I don’t  believe  anybody 
was  injured  by  the  fire,  however,  no  one,  at  all  events, 
that  I heard  of. 

At  this  stage  a short  adjournment  took  place,  and 
on  the  Court  resuming, 

The  President  said — I believe  that  Mr.  Wellington 
Young  is  now  present? 

Mr.  Young,  solicitor. — Yes,  my  lord. 

The  President.— Then  I wish  to  say,  with  reference 
to  an  application  that  you  made  to  us  yesterday — we 
have  considered  it  to  this  extent  that  we  think  the 
matter  is  probably  one  that  is  within  the  scope  of  our 
Commission,  and  we  will  therefore  entertain  it;  and 
hear  you  upon  the  subject,  and  receive  any  evidence 
you  are  in  a position  to  lay  before  us,  at  your  con- 
venience hereafter.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the 
matter  at  the  present  stage  of  our  proceedings,  because 
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■we  wish  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  certain  order. 
You  will  understand,  I am  sure,  quite  as  well  as  I do, 
that  a matter  of  this  description  will  come  in  more 
appropriately  towards  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  There 
are  other  lai-ger  and  more  generally  important  subjects 
which  must  be  discussed  and  dealt  with  first,  but  you 
shall  receive  abundant  notice  of  the  time  when  we 
will  be  prepared  to  entei'tain  the  matter,  and  to 
hear  you,  or  any  evidence  you  may  desire  to  submit. 

Mr.  YouTig. — My  lord,  do  I understaud  that  you 
will  hear  me  on  the  subject  as  a professional  manl 

The  President. — We  will  hear  you  make  your 
application,  and  we  will  hear  you,  supported  by 
references  to  the  existing  law,  and  references  to  the 
legal  arguments  which  you  will  have  to  present  for 
the  purjjose  of  showing  us,  first  of  all,  that  there  is 
a grievance  of  which  you  have  a right  to  complain, 
and  that  that  is  a grievance  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Young. — But  am  I to  uiideretand  that  if  I 
appear  here  on  a future  day — whatever  day  is  conve- 
nient to  the  court — and  produce  evidence  in  support 
of  the  statement  I made  yesterday,  that  I will  be  at 
liberty  to  address  the  court  as  a professional  man,  and 
examine  witnesses  as  a professional  man  ? 

The  President. — You  lay  a good  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  words  “ professional  man.  ’ 

Mr.  Young. — Quite  naturally,  my  lord. 

The  President. — All  I can  say  is  that  you  made  an 
application  to  us,  and,  without  offeiing  any  opinion  on 
the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to  tbiuk  that  the  matter  is 
possibly  within  the  scope  of  our  authority,  and  that 
we  sliould  hear  you  upon  the  subject  at  a future  day, 
and  also  receive  whatever  evidence  you  may  have  to 
offer. 

Mr.  Young. — I shall  only  appear  in  this  court  in 
one  capacity,  that  is  as  a professional  man.  I am  here 
as  representing  certain  clients. 

• The  President. — I don’t  say  anything  as  to  that, 
further  than  that  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  any 
aggrieved  person,  or  any  person  who  has  any  com- 
plaint to  make  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission. 

Mr.  Yoxmg. — Your  lordship  remarked  that  I em- 
phasised the  words  as  a professional  man,  and  I 
should  state  that  I did  so  advisedly,  because,  there 
was  a meeting  held  after  what  took  place  here  to-day, 
and  I am  pledged  to  a certain  extent  not  to  appear 
here  except  as  a professional  man,  and  only  in  the 
events  of  ordinaiy  rights  and  privileges  being  ex- 
tended to  me. 

Tbe  President. — If  you  mean  by  that  that  it  is  an 
application  for  us  in  any  way  to  deviate  from  the 
decision  we  arrived  at  yesterday,  I shall  decline  to 
receive  you  in  that  capacity;  but,  I think,  you  had 
better  consider  the  matter  more  thoroughly  before 
you  insist  upon  our  receiving  you  in  any  other  capacity 
than 

Mr.  Young. — "With  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
court  I must  decline  to  appear  here  except  as  a profes- 
sional man  for  my  clients. 

Tbe  President. — We  do  not  require  clients  to  appear 
before  us  at  all,  but  on  the  subject  matter  of  your 
application  wc  will  be  glad  to  hear  you ; further  than 
that  we  shall  not  go.  And  speaking  for  myself  and 
the  other  Commissiohers  generally,  I think  I am 
justified  in  saying  that  we,  none  of  us,  are  prepared 
to  rescind  in  any  way  the  resolution  which  we  ex- 
pressed yesterday.  If  you  come  before  us  as  a repre- 
sentative of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a meeting  out- 
side, intended  to  in  any  way  conti-ol  or  overawe  our 
proceedings,  all  I can  say  is  we  cannot  take  any 
notice  of  any  such  affairs.  If  you  like  to  come  before 
us,  however,  aud  support  your  application  of  yesterday, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Young. — Myloi-d,  there  is  nothing  further  from 
my  mind  than  any  attempt  to  control  or  overawe  the 
court.  If  I cannot  appear  myself — ^whicli  I >vill  not 
do  save  as  a professional  man — I shall  instruct  my 
clients  to  attend  here  and  give  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 


you  to  found  your  report  on  it,  should  you  see  fit.  Oc<o6er«,  lass. 

But  I shall  not  return  to  this  court  except  as  a pro- 

fessional  man.  CuUen. 

The  President. — I am  afraid  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing between  us.  The  remarkable  emphasis  you 
lay  on  the  words  “•  professional  man  ” leads  me  to  sup- 
pose so.  You  have  candidly  told  us  that  you  have 
entered  into  some  pledge  at  some  meeting  or  other  that 
you  will  not  do  sometliing  or  that  you  will  do  some- 
thing.\  I do  not  care  to  inquh-e  what;  but  I should 
say  the  Cotirb  adliei-cs  to  the  conclusions  it  expressed 
yesterday,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  taken  as  in  any 
way  deviating  from  that  determination  when  I say  that 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  in  reference  to  tbe  matter 
to  which  you  referred.  I can  say  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Young. — My  lord,  I shall  not  press  you  to  say 
more ; you  understand  my  position,  and  I understand 
the  position  of  the  Court 

[Mr.  Young  having  withdrawn]. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Francis  Nesbitt  Cullen  resumed. 

923.  The  President. — Now  we  are  quite  ready  for 
you,  Mr.  Cullen  1 — I have  described  tbe  events  of  the 
31st  July.  I think  that  was  the  last  date  I men- 
tioned. 

924.  Yes,  I believe  so — will  you  continue  your  ' 

narrative  from  that  time  1 — On  the  2nd  of  August  there 
was  rioting  on  the  return  of  a Roman  Catholic  school 
trip.  There  was  rioting  in  York-street.  A car  vdth 
some  of  the  excursionists  was  attacked,  and  the  parties 
pidled  off  the  vehicle,  There  were  two  houses,  I think, 
wrecked  on  that  night — a Protestant  house  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  house 

Mr.  ShannoTK — Public-houses,  both. 

925.  The  President. — Is  that  so,  Mr.  Cullen  ? — Yes, 
my  lord.  I think  there  were  eight  and  twenty  Roman 
Catholic  public-houses  wi-ecked,  and  only  one  or  two 
Protestant  public-houses — two  I understand. 

926.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Not  all  on  tlie  one 
night? — No,  but  altogether.  I give  you  the  total 
number  now  that  I think  of  it.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  only  two  houses  wrecked , aud  a sergeant  in  charge 
of  a small  party  of  police  was  obliged  to  fire  in  self- 
defence.  There  was  one  man  shot  on  that  occasion. 

I was  on  the  scene  shortly  afterwards.  On  the  3rd 
the  Assistant  Inspeotor-Genei-al,  Mr.  Colomb,  arrived 
here  and  took  charge,  remaining  in  cliarge  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Reed,  on  the  7th 
of  August.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Reed  there 
had  been  meetings  of  magfetrates — meetings  of  tlie 
Mayor  and  local  magistrates — some  of  which  meetings 
clergymen  attended.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Inspec- 
tor-Genei-al  there  was  an  executive  committee  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  himself,  the  General  Officer  of 
the  District,  the  Town  Inspector,  the  two  Resident 
Magistrates,  six  local  magistrates,  and  myself.  I at- 
tended some  of  these  meetings,  but  not  all,  therefore 
I cannot  tell  what  occurred  at  all  of  them ; but  I 
believe  that  at  one  of  them — the  minutes  can  be  pro- 
duced (if  required  by  the  Commissioners)  by  tbe 
secretary — but  I believe  that  ac  one  of  them  there  was 
something  about  taking  the  police  off  Sliankhiil.  Prom 
a remark  that  was  made  at  another  meeting,  I believe 
it  was  about  the  8th  of  August  that  the  thing  must 
have  occurred. 

927.  The  President. — Were  the  clergymen  you 
referred  to  membe.i-s  of  this  executive  committee  1 — 

No ; I was  referring  to  the  meetings  of  magistrates 
before  the  executive  committee  was  formed,  my  lord. 

There  were  local  magistrates — borough  magistrates  I 
should  more  properly  call  them 

928.  Yes;  that  is  a much  better  description  of 
them.  I quite  understand  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  and 
when  I mentioned  local  magistrates  before,  I meant 
borough  magist)-ates.  At  these  meetings  of  magistrates, 
before  the  executive  committee  was  formed,  on  one 
occasion  there  was  a clergyman  addressed  them,  and 
I left,  because  I thought  it  should  have  been  confined 
to  magistrates.  However,  those  meetings  ended  when 
the  executive  committee  was  formed. 
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Os<o6er  5. 1886.  929.  And  were  there  any  clergymen  on  the  executive 

Mr.  Francis  committee  ? — None.  From  a remark  made  to  a 

Nesbitt  CulJen.  deputation  vriiich  -waited  on  the  executive  committee, 
one  day  that  I was  present,  I believe  there  was  a 
resolution  passed  at  a previous  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee to  withdraw  the  police  fi-om  Shankhill,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  stated  in  my  heaving 
to  a person  who  was  one  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Shankhill  people  “the  police  were  taken  out  of  Shank- 
hill  at  your  suggestion.” 

930.  Will  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  people  t 
— The  chairman  was  the  mayor — Sir  Edward  Harland 
and  the  person  that  he  addressed  -was  the  Rev.  Mi‘. 
McComb. 

931.  And  when  was  this  said  1— On  the  28th  of 
August,  my  lord.  When  the  Inspector-General 
arrived  he  took  charge  and  having  now  reached  that 
stage,  I would  rather  that  you  took  from  him  what 
occurred  subsequmitly  than  from  me,  because  I was 
assisting  him  as  a constabulary  officer  from  that, 
while  he  remained,  and  as  a subordinate  of  coui-se. 

932.  Still,  as  you  are  here,  you  may  as  well  give 
us  generally  an  accomit  of  what  took  place  during  that 
time — but  may  I take  it  that  during  the  existence  of 
this  executive  committee,  the  gentleman  you  refer  to 
was  in  active  charge  of  the  police  of  this  district  ?— 
He  was  up  to  a certain  date. 

933.  And  he  constituted  himself  a member  of  this 
deliberative  assembly  1 — Yes. 

934.  Or  what  you  call  this  executive  committee  1 — 
He  was  a member  of  it,  and  I was  also  a member  of  it 
myself. 

935.  Mr.  McHa/rdy.  — May  I ask  who  took  the 
chair  at  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  ? — 
The  mayor. 

936.  And  was  it  this  executive  committee,  at  which 
the  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary  was  present, 
■which  suggested  or  resolved  that  the  police  should  be 
withdra-wn  from  Shankhill? — So  I take  it  from  what 
occurred  at  one  meeting  which  I have  a note  of. 

937.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.o. — But  you  wei-e  not 

present  ? — Not  at  that  meeting 

938.  At  which  this  was  resolved  upon? — No,  be- 
cause riofing  was  going  on  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie 
Inspector-General,  Mr.  Carr,  the  Town  Inspector,  or  I, 
should  stop  at  Queen-street — the  headquarters — to 
look  after  matters,  and  on  that  particular  day  I was 
at  Queen-street  and  did  not  hear  of  what  had  been 
determined  upon  until  afterwards. 

939.  And  do  you  think  that  Mr.  Reed,  the  Inspector- 
General,  was  present,  or  in  other  words,  may  it  have 
been  carried  by  the  mayor  and  a few  others  in  his 
absence? — I think  not,  because  I believe  Mr.  Reed 
attended  on  every  occasion. 

940.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^You  cannot  give  us  the 
date  on  which  it  was  decided  by  the  committee? — I 
cannot,  but  it  ought  to  be  on  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  if  it  occurred. 

941.  Mr.  McHardy. — Is  there  any  order  book  or 
minute  book  which  would  show  that— have  you  seen 
it  recorded  anywhere  yourself  ? — No,  I have  not  seen 
it  in  writing.  I only  took  down  what  I heard  and 
that  makes  me  believe  tliat  such  a thing  did 
happen. 

942.  And  if  such  an  order  or  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  committee  would  the  carrying  out  of  that  rest 
with  you  or  with  Mr.  Carr  ? — I would  consider  that 
it  would  rest  with  Mr.  Reed. 

943.  But  the  carrying  out  of  the  order,  I mean? — 
Oh ! if  Mr.  Reed  gave  the  order  it  would  rest  -with 
Mr.  Carr,  but  I consider  that  when  Mr.  Reed  came 
here  he  had  charge  of  everything,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee to  all  intents  and  purposes  were  consulted,  no 
doubt,  but  Mr.  Reed  had  sole  command  of  the  to-wn ; 
I may  be  wrong  in  coming  to  that  conclusion,  but  that 
is  what  I believe. 

944.  Sir  Edward  Buhver. — After  he  sirperseded  you, 
in  fact  you  mean  he  assumed  the  supreme  command? 
—Yes. 

945.  Superseded  you? — Yes,  as  Divisional  Magis- 


trate Mr.  Reed  is  the  only  officer  in  the  Constabulary 
that  could  supersede  me  in  a magisterial  capacity. 

946.  Or  as  an  officer  of  Constabulary  ?— Oh ! in  the 
Constabulary  any  superior  officer  can  supei-sede  me, 
but  in  my  magisterial  capacity  I consider  that  no  man 
but  Mr.  Reed,  through  whom  I make  all  my  represen- 
tations, either  magisterial  or  otherwise,  could  do  so. 

947.  The  President. — Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Cullen 
■ — J.  understand  you  have  some  little  difficulty  in  giving 
us  an  account  of  these  transactions,  because  you  are 
acting,  as  you  have  said,  in  a subordinate  position 
under  the  Inspector-General,  but  you  are  perfectly 
entitled  not  merely  to  tell  us  wbat  you  saw  with 
your  own  eyes,  as  I may  say,  but  also  what  you 
have  ascertained  by  your  inqiiiries,  and  what  you 
have  reason  to  believe,  as  an  officer  in  a position  of 
responsibility  here.  Do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  and 
you  can  distingmsh  between  what  you  have  ascer- 
tained by  inquiry,  and  what  you  have  youi-self 
witnessed,  or  been  present  at.  We  are  aware  that  in 
your  official  capacity  you  must  have  taken  pains  to 
elicit  what  took  place  on  occasions  when  you  were  not 
present.  Proceed  now,  if  you  please.  So  far  as 
you  have  gone  you  have  given  us  a most  clear  account 
of  these  transactions,  and  I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  ? — In  fact  from  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Reed  in 
Belfast  1 went  everywhere  he  suggested,  and  acted  as 
a magistrate  on  some  occasions.  I acted  on  other 
occasions  as  a Constabulary  officer.  I went  round 
the  Constabulary  who  were  assembled  here  on 
difierent  occasions,  that  is  what  are  called  the  extra 
force.  I went  round  their  barrack  rooms.  I warned 
them  what  their  duty  was  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  rifle.  I told  them  that  they  were  not  to  fire 
unless  they  were  specially  ordered  by  an  officer  or 
magistrate,  and  that  they  were  not  to  fire  if  possible 
•without  the  order  of  a magistrate,  and  upon  the 
further  order  from  their  officer.  I explained  to  them 
again  and  again  that  the  only  other  instance  in  which 
they  could  fire  was  for  the  protection  of  their  lives, 
and  in  self  defence,  I on  several  occasions  went 
round  and  impressed  this  on  the  men.  I only  was  on 
duty  on  one  occasion  in  a Protestant  locality  duiing 
this  period ; that  was  on  the  night  of  the  firing  in 
Shankhill.  I was  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
I concurred  -with  the  magistrates  who  thought  it 
neeessm-y  to  fire.  I concurred  with  them  in  the 
necessity  for  it,  but  expressed  my  belief  that  it  would 
be  of  no  rise. 

948.  What  concurred  in  firing  on  the  people  when 

you  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  of  no  use  1 — ■!  eon- 
eun-ed  that  they  were  justified,  looking  at  the  state 
of  afiairs 

949.  And  because  to  fire  -would  do  no  good? — 1 
thought  it  would  be  justified,  but  that  the  distance  of 
the  stone  throwers  was  so  great  that  tlie  buckshot 
would  have  no  effect,  and  we  should  not,  according  to 
constabulary  regulations,  fire  unless  -with  effect.  They 
seemed  to  differ  with  me  however. 

950.  In  what  sense  did  they  differ ; was  it  as  to  the 
propriety  or  what? — They  had  more  faith  in  the 
buckshot  carrying  further  than  I had. 

951.  They  thought  it  good  and  useful  ? — Yes.  - 

952.  And  you  only  thought  that  the  circumstances 
j uatified  their  fii-ing  on  the  crowd,  but  that  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  the  firing  to  be  effective  ? — Quite  so, 
my  lord. 

953.  I cannot  understand  the  good  of  firing  under 
such  circumstances.  I am  not  a military  man  or  a 
policeman,  but  I fail  to  see  the  good  of  firing  without 
producing  some  effect.  Could  you  not  have  advanced 
upon  the  mob — you  say  they  were  stoning  the  police  ? 
■ — ^Yes. 

954.  Well,  when  they  were  near  enough  to  stone 
the  poKoe,  could  .not  the  police  have  been  sufficiently 
near  to  make  their  fire  effective  ? — I would  explain  if 
you  allow  me. 

956.  Do  please  — because,  to  a layman,  at  all 
events,  it  seems  rather  startling  ? — The  mob  are  in  the 
habit  of  discharging  a volley  of  stones  at  the  police, 
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and  then  making  off  round  the  corner,  disappearing  at 
once. 

956.  Disappearing  in  the  sense  of  putting  a wall 
between  them  and  the  police,  I suppose  % — Quite  so. 

957.  And  what  was  the  use  of  firing  under 
such  circumstances  1 — In  many  instances  they  do  not 
go  out  of  sight,  but  mei-ely  retire  further  up  or  down  the 
street. 

958.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Out  of  range  ? — Yes. 

959.  And  does  not  the  same  remark  apply.  What 

would  be  the  use  of  firing  then,  and  if  not  of  any  use 
how  woirld  it  be  justified 

960.  The  President. — It  seems  a mere  waste  of 
ammunition  1 — Well,  in  my  opinion,  buckshot  is  not 
good  after  a certain  distance. 

961.  And  what  would  be  the  use  of  bidlets  if  the 
people  ran  round  the  corner  out  of  sight  ? — They  do 
not  always  disappear,  but  of  course  in  such  a case 
firing  would  be  useless. 

962.  I agree  with  you,  utterly  useless,  and  your 
concurring  under  such  circumstances  seems  to  me 
strange ; I cannot  understand  it.  You  told  us  that 
the  mob  were  near  enough  to  reach  you  with  stones, 

' and  that  tlie  police  were  too  distant  to  make  their 
fire  upon  them  effective! — I have  explained  that  in 
some  measure  I think,  my  lord.  They  retire,  as  I 
have  told  you,  round  the  comer’s,  and  in  other  instances 
they  retreat  down  the  street  or  up  the  street  as  it 
may  be  rapidly,  ]fiacing  a great  distance  between  them 
and  the  police.  They  do  this  immediately  after  they 
discharge  their  volley  of  stones. 

963.  So  zii  to  be  out  of  range — ^it  is  quite  as  safe 
a position  to  take  up  as  to  be  out  of  sight ! — Yes,  that 
night  they  were  out  of  range,  in  my  opinion,  at  all 
events  of  buckshot,  and  while  I concurred  that  the 
circumstances  justified  the  police  firing,  I did  not  agree 
that  it  would  be  effective. 

964.  Mr.  McHardy. — At  whom  were  the  mob 
firing  stones  1 — At  the  police  and  the  military. 

965.  And  would  the  stones  carry  further  than  buck- 
shot 1 — There  were  stones  coming  over  the  houses  that 
night. 

966.  But  surely  the  police  who  fired  the  buckshot  did 
not  fire  over  the  hou.s^l — No  ; with  a catapult  I think 
these  small  stones  would  be  carried  further  than  the 
buckshot,  and  at  all  events  with  greater  effect.  I have 
no  faith  I must  say  in  buckshot  at  a distance,  and 
especially  fired  out  of  our  rifles.  It  is  not  like  out  of 
a sraootli-bore  gun,  which  would  give  it  a different 
effect,  hired  out  of  a rifle  barrel  I do  not  believe 
there  is  any  certainty  in  its  having  any  effect. 

967.  Sir  Edivard  Bulwer. — At  any  distance! — I 
believe  it  vmuld  kill  at  a short  distance,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  at  the  distance  at  which  atones  could  be 
thrown  that  it  would  do  much  more  harm  that  the 
stones. 

968.  Mr.  McHardy. — But  even  if  it  did  not  do 
much  harm,  it  would  deter  the  crowd  from  throwing 
stones.  The  difficulty  which  has  been  su^ested  is  tliat 
if  the  people  were  neai-  enough  to  stone  the  police, 
how  is  it  that  the  police  were  not  near  enough  to  use 
buckshot  mth  effect  1 — I was  endeavouring  to  explain 
that ; you  see  tha.t  when  the  stones  are  thrown  the 
tlirowers  at  once  retire  after  discharging  a volley. 
They  run  a distance  along  the  street  or  round  the 
corner,  if  there  is  a corner  available,  or  into  an  alley, 
or  a house  if  there  is  an  open  door. 

969.  Ai-e  tlie  police  in  the  habit  of  closing  with  a 
crowd,  do  they  try  to  close  with  them? — Oh ! frequently. 

970.  Did  they  try  to  close  with  them  that  night  ?— 
Frequently,  and  I believe  on  that  very  night  there  were 
fifty-seven  arrests  made  by  the  police,  which  shows 
that  they  closed  with  them. 

971.  And  could  these  arrests  have  been  made  in 
your  opinion  if  they  did  not  fire  buckshot? — The  greater 
portion  of  them  were  made  before  the  buckshot  was 
fired,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

972.  ‘Were  there  any  of  the  people  in  the  crowd 
injured  by  the  buckshot  ? — No,  not  that  night  that  I 
heard  of. 


973.  And  was  the  crowd  more  troublesome  or  less  OetoSer  «.  188r. 

troublesome  after  the  firing  ? — The  people  were  less 
troublesome.  Nesbitt  Cullen. 

974.  Then  to  that  extent  the  firing  did  good? — I 
think  so.  Previous  to  the  firing  there  was  an  assist- 
ant-surgeon busily  kept  dressing  the  men’s  wounds — 
both  soldiers  and  police,  in  one  of  the  wrecked  houses 
— Mr.  McGlade’s  publichouse. 

975.  The  President You  say  you  differed  from 

the  gentlemen  relative  to  the  firing  ? — Not  as  regards 
the  necessity. 

976.  But  as  to  the  expediency  ? — ^Yes; 

977.  Who  were  the  gentlemen  you  refer  to? — 

Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  Carr ; they  are  both  magis- 
trates. It  was  only  as  to  the  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
the  distance  and  the  effect.  I agreed  that  it  was  neoes- 

' sary. 

978.  You  agreed  that  it  was  necessary.  Were  the 
stones  falling  about  you  at  the  time  ? — They  were. 

979.  At  what  distance  was  the  crowd  away  then? 

— -I  should  say  120  yards  o3. 

980.  One  hundred  and  twenty  yards  ? — Yes,  or 
yards. 

981.  And  these  large  stones  we  heard  described 
yesterday  were  reaching  you  from  the  mob  ? — Some  of 
them  were  reaching  us  from  the  front,  and  othere  were 
fired  at  us  over  the  houses. 

982.  Take  those  from  the  mob.  Were  they  fired 
at  you  more  than  a hundi-ed  yards  off ; how  many 
yards  off? — I should  say  the  throwers  were  about  a 
hundred  yards  off.  I know  that  I was  struck  with 
a gi’eat  many  of  them  about  the  feet  and  ankles  my* 
self. 

983.  Stones  of  half  a pound,  of  four  and  five  ounces, 
good  sized  stones  ? — Some  of  them  were  large  stones 
and  some  smaller. 

984.  They  reached  you  from  this  distance,  and  still 
you  do  not  think  that  buckshot  would  reach  the  stone 
throwers  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  buckshot  would 
do  much  harm  at  120  yards.  That  is  my  opinion. 

985.  But  your  danger  from  the  mob  was  such  that 
you  felt  you  were  justified  in  firing  upon  them,  and 
the  only  difficulty  you  had  was  you  thought  the  people 
in  the  mob  were  so  far  away  as  to  be  out  of  range  ?— 

That  is  so,  my  lord.  They  were  in  range  when  they 
were  firing  the  stones,  but  they  ran  out  of  range  im- 
mediately after  they  discharged  their  volley. 

986.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q,.c. — As  I took  it  your 
opinion  was  formed  on  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
situation — there  had  been  stones  thrown  before  this  ? 

— Yes. 

987.  And  you  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
street  and  the  place  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  firing 
but  not  at  that  particular  moment? — I do  not  quite 
understand  your  question. 

988.  You  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  street 
or  the  locality  were  such  as  to  justfy  the  mob  being 
dispersed  by  means  of  fii-ing.  Is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

989.  But  at  the  very  moment  it  was  suggested  you 
thought  they  were  out  of  range  ? — Quite  so. 

990.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Then  it  was  only  the 
time  you  objected  to,  not  the  actual  firing? — Quito 
so.  I think  it  right  to  explain  that  as  a Constabulary 
officer  I have  always  been  instructed,  and  it  i.s  always 
understood,  that  when  we  do  fire  we  are  always  to 
make  sure  that  we  fire  with  effect,  and  in  my  opinion 
as  a Constabulary  officer  I felt  that  on  that  occasion 
the  firing  would  be  without'effeot  although  I thought 
it  was  necessary.  The  regulation  I refer  to  was  made 
to  prevent  men  from  firing  without  effect  and  for 
obvious  reasons. 

991.  The  President. — When  the  mob  stoned  yon 
and  with  effect,  were  the  Constabulary  engaged  follow- 
ing up  the  mob  or  were  they  stationary  ?— They  were 
stationary  in  the  street  then. 

992.  But  I cannot  understand  how  the  mob  could 
advance  to  stone  the  police  and  the  police  could  not 
advance  to  disperee  the  mob  and  make  their  fire 
effective? — The  military  on  this  night  were  drawn 
across  the  street. 
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993.  And  did  the  military  prevent  you  from  ad- 
vancing towards  the  mob  1 — No,  we  were  in  advance 
of  one  side  of  the  military  and  we  used  to  charge  the 
mob  whenever  they  came  near  and  in  some  instances, 
as  J have  said  m^e  arrests,  so  much  so  that  on  that 
night  there  were  fifty-seven  prisoners  taken.  But 
when  we  charged  the  mob  retired  and  when  they  came 
up  again  to  discharge  another  volley  we  used  to  charge 
again,  and  in  that  way  succeeded  in  taking  so  many 
prisoners. 

994.  I must  say  that  I cannot  follow  your  explana- 
tion, but  you  had  better  resume  your  narrative  1 — I 
may  state  that  in  many  instances  of  the  firing  by  the 
police  on  the  people  that  they  were  fired  at  in  the 
first  instance  by  tlie  mob.  I state  that  as  the  result 
of  my  inquiries  not  from  personal  knowledge. 

995.  Mr.  Ze  Foer  Trenck,  Q.c. — Ts  that  on  this 
jjarticular  night  1 — No ; that  is  a general  observation. 
What  I have  previously  spoken  of  was  the  only 
occasion,  namely  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  when  I was 
present  at  any  firing. 

996.  Mr.  Hennessy. — The  31st;  w^  that  the  night 
of  Dr.  Hauna’s  school  excursion.  That  was  on  the 
31st  of  Julyl — And  that  was  the  only  night  that  I 
was  present  at  the  firing. 

997.  Mr.  McUcA-dy. — The  police  you  say  did  fire 
on  other  occasions,  having  been  first  fired  at  by  the 
mob  ? — Yes ; on  many  occasions.  T do  not  say  on  all. 
It  would  be  right  for  me  to  explain  with  regard  to 
the  night  on  which  tiiere  was  a considerable  number  of 
shots  fired  by  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  tlie 
Protestant  party,  that  there  was  a sort  of  challenge 
given  by  one  party  to  the  other  to  come  out  and 
fight ; that  this  challenge  was  carried  out  as  a sort  of 
duel  at  long  range,  I believe  with  rifies,  at  a place 
called  the  Springtield-road. 

998.  Mr.  ShcMinon. — That  was  on  the  8th  of 
August  ? — Yes ; that  was  on  the  8th  of  August.  In 
that  attack  the  police  were  not  engaged,  but  the  con- 
stables that  had  been  placed  in  the  Springfield-road 
for  tlie  pm-pose  of  preventing  the  two  mobs  from 
getting  at  one  another  were  under  fire  during  the 
attack. 

999.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  is  Spring- 
field-road  1 — Between  the  Falls-road  and  the  Shankhill- 
road. 

1000.  The  Fresident. — I think  you  are  passing  from 
the  2nd  of  August.  Before  doing  so  let  me  ask  were 
you  not  present  at  the  return  of  some  school  excursion 
that  day  ? — Yes ; I was  present  at  that. 

1001.  You  iad  better  give  us  your  narrative  in 
chronological  order  as  far  as  possible,  and  just  state 
what  occurred  in  i-eference  to  the  return  of  that  school 
party  t — Yes.  On  the  find  August  there  were  some 
members  of,  I think  it  was  the  St.  Joseph’s  society, 
pulled  off  a car,  and  there  were  two  houses  wrecked  at 
night.  A sergeant  Clair  had  to  fire  (he  fired  in  self- 
defence)  ontJiat  night.  I was  on  the  scene  imme- 
diately afterwards,  but  know  nothing  further  about  it. 
There  was  some  rioting  going  on  on  tlio  4th,  5th,  6th, 
and  on  the  8tli  there  was  gi-eat  rioting.  On  the  9th 
Mr.  Colomb,  who  I said  came  hero  on  th  e 3rd,  returned 
to  Dublin.  At  this  time  the  Inspector-General  was 
here.  There  was  slight  rioting  on  the  10th.  The 
town  was  fairly  quiet  on  the  11th  and  12th.  A man 
was  attacked  on  the  Queen’s  Island  and  an  attempt 
to  tar  him  made  successfully  on  the  13th  of  August. 

1002.  Jlennessy. — Do  you  know  the  name  of 
that  man! — I don’t  know  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  he  had  worked  on  the  Island  for 
thix’ty  years. 

Mr.  Shannon. — Johnston  is  the  man’s  name. 

1003.  ThQ  Fresident. — Tlianks.  (To  witness.)  Pro- 
ceed, if  you  please! — On  the  14th  the  town  was 
fairly  quiet  up  to  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  when 
M'Kenna’s  house  was  wrecked. 

1004.  Ml’.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  it  quiet  on" 
the  13th  except  for  the  tarring  outrage  you  spoke  of! 
— It  was  quiet  on  the  13th,  and  on  the  14th  fairly 
quiet  up  to  eleven  o'clock,  when  M'Kenna’s  house 


was  wrecked.  A shot  was  fired  at  the  police  at  mid- 
night on  the  14th. 

1005.  Where  is  M'Kenna’s  public-house! — I think 
it  is  in  Percy-street,  but  I am  not  quite  sure.  No, 
it  is  on  the  Old  Lodge-road. 

Mr.  Shannon. — At  the  comer  of  Hanover-street- 
and  the  Old  Lodge-road,  opposite  Boundary-street. 

1006.  The  Witness. — On  the  15th  there  were  shots 
fired  on  Springfield-road,  and  there  were  shots  fired 
at  the  police  on  duty  on  the  15tli.  On  the  16th 
several  sliots  were  fired.  Captain  Walsh,'  k.m,,  and 
tlie  police,  were  fired  at. from  houses  iu  Albert-street. 

1007.  Mr.  MFIardy. — By  wMch  party  — is  it 
known  who  fired  at  the  police  on  the  15tb ! — I can- 
not tell.  Theie  were  shots  on  tlie  ICth  also. 

1008.  In  what  locality  was  it — Protestant  or 
Catholic! — In  a mixed  locality. 

1009.  And  on  the  16th  ? — Tliey  wore  fired  at 
Grosvenor-road.  On  the  17th  the  town  was  not  so 
bad  as  usual,  and  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  it  was 
fairly  quiet.  On  the  22nd  I was  on  duty  at  hlodel 
School,  as  a magistrate,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  When  I arrived  there  I found  that  a 
shot  liad  been  fired  at  Captain  Walsh,  k.m.,  at  North 
Howard-street.  There  were  very  lai-ge  precautions 
taken  oh  that  night  of  the  22nd  to  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  the  fight  between  the  Orangemen  and  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Springfield-road.  On  the  24th 
nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  day.  A 
little  gii'l,  supposed  to  have  been  shot  by  a revolver 
bullet,  fired  by  one  of  the  mob,  on  the  8th,  died  on 
this  day.  Stones  were  thrown  at  Petcr’s-hill  barracks 
on  the  25th,  and  there  were  twenty  arrests  made  by 
the  police.  Stones  were  also  thrown  on  tliis  occasion 
at  Shankbill-barracks,  and  at  the  police  on  duty  there 
and  in  Howard-street.  The  town  was  pretty  quiet, 
on  the  26th,  27tli,  and  2Sth.  On  the  29th,  which 
was  Sunday,  a revolver  was  presented  at  a soldier, 
and  the  man  was  arrested.  The  town  was  quiet  on 
the  30th  and  on  the  3 1 st.  On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of 
September,  the  quiet  continued,  and  the  police  were 
placed  in  Shankliill. 

1010.  Which  day  was  that  ! — On  the  1st  of 
September.  It  was  I who  placed  the  Constabulary 
in  Shankhill  on  the  1st  of  September.  They  were 
placed  there  quietly,  and  there  was  no  bad  feeling 
manifested  until  7'30  p.m.,  when  revolvei-  shots  were 
fired,  and  the  police  stoned.  The  Riot  Act  was  then 
read.  Constable  O’Reilly  was  struck  with  a revolver 
bullet  on  the  trousers.  Valuable  assistance  was 
given  by  some  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Shankhill  to  the  police  on  this  occasion,  but  previoiis 
to  that  I think  it  right  to  tell  the  Commissioners  that 
the  persons  who  formed  the  rioters  in  Shankhill  were 
of  a bettor  class  than  the  peisons  who  now  compose 
the  riotous  mobs  there.  I believe  that  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  residents  of  Shankhill  found  the 
■want  of  police  very  much,  and  I am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  if  the  police  had  ceased  to  act  in  Shankhill  there 
would  have  been  very  little  protection  for  the  respect- 
able portion,  of  the  inhabitant, 

1011.  The  President. — I suppose  that  observation 
is  applicable  to  any  other  part  of  a large  city  and  not. 
limited  to  Shankhill  in  Belfast! — Well,  my  lord,  in. 
the  beginning  of  the  riots  tlie  respectable  portion  of 
the  people  of  ShankhDl  were,  as  a body,  against  the 
police  just  as  much  as  the  lower  classes. 

1012.  What  do  you  call  the  respectable  portion 
though! — Well,  people  that  I would  expect  to  uphold 
the  police. 

1013.  Or  who  you  might  have  hoped  would  bo 
respectable! — Yes;  but  I am  happy  to  say  that  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  people  of  Shankhill  are 
now  anxious  to  assist  the  police  and  do  assist  them. 

1014.  And  formerly  they  took  part  against  the 
police ! — Yea. 

1015.  Respectable  people!  Well  proceed,  please! — 
On  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  the  town  was 
quiet.  On  the  5th,  at  Connswater,  which  is  at  the 
other  side  of  the  L^an — on  the  county  Down  side,  & 
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mob  attacked  the  police  and  the  men  used  their  batons 
80  well  that  they  were  able  to  make  some  of  the  parties 
amenable  afterwards.  On  the  7th  the  town  was  quiet. 
The  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary  returned  to 
Dublin. 

1016.  "Mx.  M’Hardy.—  'Whs.t  date  was  that? — On 
the  7th  September,  and  I have  been  in  charge  of 
Belfast  since.  I was  left  in  charge, of  Belfast  since. 
On  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  11th  the  town  was  quiet; 
but  on  the  12th  an  attack  was  made  on  District 
Inspector  Cosgrave  in  ShankhiU,  and  on  two 
constables  in  plain  clothes. 

1017.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Tnnch,  Q.c. — What  was  he 
doing  there — was  he  on  dirty,  the  District  Inspector, 
I mean  ? — -Yes,  he  was  on  duty  supeiintending  patrols. 

1018.  Mr.  iPHardy.  — What  time  was  this, 
morning  or  evening  1— About  10.30  p.m.  A man 
presented  a revolver  at  him  and  snapped  it,  hut  the 
weapon  missed  fire.  The  District  Inspector  followed 
the  man  who  again  presented  the  revolver  at  him  and 
snapped  it  three  times,  but  fortunately  the  revolver 
missed  fire  each  time.  The  man  then  ran  off,  the 
officer  pursuing  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  in  the  mase  of 
lanes  and  alleys  the  fellow  escaped.  The  town  was 
quiet  on  the  13th,  and  on  ihe  14th  I had  to  go  on  my 
Divisional  duties  to  the  county  Down,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  riots.  On  the  15th,  16th,  17th 
and  18th  the  town  was  quiet,  and  on  the  19th  an 
attack  was  made  on  Divis-street  barracks.  The  police 
had  to  fire,  with  the  result  that  tliree  persons  were 
wounded,  two  of  whom  have  since  died. 

1019.  The  Presidmt. — What  district  is  that  in  ? — 
In  the  West  district. 

1020.  But  what  class  of  people — I mean  of  what 
religion  ?— Roman  Catholics.  TTp  to  this  the  police 
could  perform  their  duties  well  in  Roman  Catholic 
districts,  but  after  that  it  was  as  difficult  for  them  to 
do  BO  in  Roman  Catholic  as  in  Protestant  districts, 
in  fact  the  police  and  military  were  stoned  in  the  Palls, 
and  had  to  ride  through  the  mob,  and  go  back  some 
other  way;  and  I beHeve  that  some  of  the  military 
officers  going  their  rounds  were  attacked  with  stones. 
The  field  officer  of  the  day  was  so  attacked  on  one 
occasion,  and  altogether  the  Roman  Catholic  districts 
became  as  bad  as  the  Protestant  quarter  was  thereto- 
fore, so  far  as  the  police  were  concerned.  On  the  19th 
of  September  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a riot  at 
Springfield. 

1021.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — On  the  same  day 
as  the  attack  on  Divis-street  ban-ack — you  said  that 
was  on  the  19th  also,  as  I took  it  down? — ^Yes,  the 
attack  on  Divis-street  baiTack  was  in  the  evening,  and 
I should  have  commenced  with  the  other.  There  was 
a slight  riot  at  Springfield  at  2.30  p.m.,,  and  the  attack 
on  the  barrack  was  at  7.40  p.m.,  both  on  the  19th. 
I was  at  both  those  occun-ences.  I was  at  Springfield 
and  I was  also  at  the  barrack,  immediately  after  the 
men  fired  in  seif  defence. 

1022.  Were  any  of  the  people  in  the  mob  at  Spring- 
field  injured  by  the  police! — No,  none  of  them.  We 
dispersed  the  mob  with  the  baton.  They  were  in  fact 
dispersed  before  I got  there.  It  appears  that  there 
were  two  mobs  of  young  boys,  and  a few  men  through 
them,  and  the  police  dispersed  them  with  the  baton. 

I brought  a picket  out,  feaiing  there  would  be  a re- 
petition of  what  occurred  before — a picket  of  infantry ; 
and  I also  sent  woi'd  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
cavalry,  at  the  tramway  stables,  where  the  cavalry  were 
put  up  temporarily.  On  the  21st  District-Inspectors 
Gilman  and  Holmes  were  stoned  on  the  Falls-road  by 
a Catholic  mob.  There  were  two  arrests  made.  The 
police  and  military  were  stoned  at  Dii-is-strect,  and 
six  arrests  were  made,  I think.  There  was  very  had 
feeling  existing  up  to  four  o’clock  p.m.,  and  I may 
say  that  the  bad  feeling  exhibited  on  that  evening  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  locality  seemed  to  be  nearly  as 
bitter  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who  had 
been  aiding,  us  in  Reserving  peace  in  the  district 
before,  as  it  was  against  us. 

1023.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  Roman  Catholic 


clergy  had  been  aiding  the  police ! — Certainly,  in  Octofter issb, 

every  way,  and  they  did  a great  deal  to  preserve  „ „ — . 

order,  and  to  prevent  their  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  N«bitt  CnUeo 

from  committing  breaches  of  the  peace.  I consider 

that  to  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  respectable  Roman 

Catholics,  who  to  a large  number  exerted  themselves 

in  keeping  the  Roman  Catholics  in  check,  should  be 

attributed  in  large  measure  the  good  conduct  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  mobs  previous  to  the  attack  on  Divis- 

street  Barrack,  but  then  they  became  as  bad  as  the 

other  mob.  Still  I attribute  a great  deal  of  their 

previous  good  conduct  to  the  exertions  in  that  behalf 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  respectable 

persons  who  assisted  them. 

1024.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as 

to  what  caused  such  a sudden  change  as  was  mani- 
fested in  the  attack  on  Divis-street  Barreck? The 

fact  of  the  police  firiilg  on  the  Roman  Catholics. 

1025.  When  was  that?  What  was  the  last  time 

the  police  fired  on  the  people  before  that  ? Well,  I 

don’t  know  of  any  previous  instance  when  a Roman 
Catholic  mob  has  been  fired  at ; I don’t  think  the 
police  fired  at  them  before  that.  And,  I believe,  that 
the  police  came  rather  into  praise  with  other  party 
after  they  fired  on  the  Roman  Catholic  mob. 

1026.  But  you  say  they  were  not  fired  on  till  they 
made  the  attack  on  the  Divis-street  Barrack  ? — ^I  don’t 
think  they  were. 

1027.  And  I want  to  leam  what  caused  this  great 
change  in  their  behaviour  all  of  a sudden? — -As  to 
attack  the  barrack? 

1028.  Yes? — Ibelieveitwastogetthearmsout ofthe 
day  room,  and  to  rescue  a prisonertakenby  the  police. 

1029.  Oh,  I see  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  taken 
prisoner? — Thei-e  was  a prisoner  taken  by  two  of  the 
police. 

1030.  President. — What  was  he  arrested  for? 

— For  fighting,  I think,  my  lord.  I think  there  were 
two  men  fighting  and  they  were  taken  into  custody  by 
the  police,  or  at  all  events  one  of  them,  if  not  both. 

1031.  Tliat  was  not  one  of  those  party  fights,  was 
it ! — I think  not. 

1032.  It  was  merely  a drunken  row  in  which  two 
men  fought? — That  is  all,  my  loixl,  but  I think 
that  the  mob  got  it  into  their  head  that  the  police 
took  the  wrong  man,  hence  the  attack  on  the 
barrack.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  barrack 
was  attacked,  and  that  the  attacking  party  entered 
the  barrack  before  the  police  fii-ed  on  them — they 
were  actually  in  the  day  room  and  within  reach  of 
the  arms,  which  were  hanging  up  in  the  day  room. 

The  barrack  is  a very  bad  one,  I have  often  tried  to 
get  rid  of  it  It  was  an  old  shop, and  the  arms 
hung  up  in  the  day  room  on  the  fioor,  but  I have 
since  had  them  removed  and  placed  upstairs.  As  I 
said,  from  four  o’clock  on  the  21st  there  was  quiet, 
up  to  that  time  the  state  of  affairs  had  been  very  very 
bad  os  far  as  rioting  is  concerned,  but  there  was  a 
sudden  change  for  the  better,  wliich  I cannot  account 
for,  and  the  district  has  since  become  as  quiet  as  the 
other  quarters  of  the  town.  On  the  22nd,  23rd,  and 
24th  the  town  was  quiet,  and  on  the  25th  a sergeant 
in  charge  of  a patrol  at  ShankhOl  fired  a pistol  at  the 
lingleader  of  a mob  throwing  stones  at  him.  The 
sergeant  was  armed  with  a revolver  as  it  was  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  put  men  in  ShankhiU  without  at  least 
one  of  them  being  armed.  I have  inquired  into  that 
case,  and  I believe  that  the  sergeant  was  justified  in 
firing  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  party.  On.  the 
26th  the  town  was  quiet,  also  on  the  27th  and  28th, 
but  on  the  29th  there  was  some  stone  throwing  at 
North  Howard-street,  three  arrests  were  made  at  the 
scene,  the  town  was  otherwise  quiet.  On  the  30th 
there  was  some  slight  stone  throwing  at  Combe  and 
Barbour’s  foundry.  That  is  a place  where  a large 
number  of  workmen  aro  employed,  both  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
from  fighting  with  one  another  when  leaving  off  work. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  a military 
picket  in  addition  to  the  police  in  the  street  to  preserve 
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Oetoier  8. 18S8.  order,  l>ut  for  the  last  few  days,  I am  glad  to  say  that 
Mr  Francis  sutEcient  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Nasbitt  Cullen.  1033.  Do  these  jjeople  work  in  the  same  establish- 
laeiit  1 — They  do,  my  lord,  at  the  foundry. 

1034.  And  they  work  together  in  peace? — Yes. 

1035.  But  when  they  come  out  they  fight? — Yes. 

1036.  Now,  that  I understand,  concludes  your 
genera!  account  of  these  riotous  proceedings? — It  does, 
my  lord. 

1037.  Sir  Edward  Bulioer.~'Do  you  reside  in  Bel- 
fast, Mr.  Cullen? — I reside  about  fifty  yards  outside 
the  boundary  of  the  town. 

1038.  Still  it  is  your  head  quarters — Belfast? — 
It  i«. 

1039.  You  have  your  ofEce  here? — I have. 

1040.  Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Cullen,  what  your 

duties  are  as  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Constabu- 
lary ? — As  Assistant  Inspector-General 

1041.  Yes,  as  Assistant  Inspector-General  ? — ^Well, 
sir,  my  duties  at  present,  if  it  were  not  for  the  riots, 
would  be  confined  altogether  to  those  of  Divisional 
Magistrate,  of  whom  there  are  five  in  Ireland. 

1042.  But  are  you  Divisional  Magistrate  in  virtue 

of  being  Assistant  Inspector-General,  or  are  you  a. 
Divisional  Magistrate  independent  of  being  Assistant 
Inspector-General  ? — I am  the  only  Ditdsional  Magis- 
trate who  is  an  Assistant  Inspector-General.  There  are 
five  in  Ireland,  three  of  them  are  not  connected  with 
the  Constabulary,  one  is  a county  inspector  of  Consta- 
bnlary  and  divisional  magistrate,  and  I am  the  fifth. 
I am  Assistant  Inspector-General  and  Divisional 
Magistrate.  I don’t  iuteifere,  as  Assistant  Inspector- 
General,  with  regard  to  discipline.  My  duties  are 
quite  different.  I have  the  crime  of  the  division  to 
look  bfter,  I have  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  the  entire  northern  district  to  look  after ; I can 
give  protection,  and  so  forth 

1043.  Only  in  disturbed  districts? — No;  all  through 
my  division  I can  give  protection  to  people.  When 
there  is  an  extra  force  required  for  any  particular 
purpose  for  preserving  the  peace,  I have  the  power 
of  ordering  the  force,  or  rather  of  saying  that  I 
approve  of  such  and  such  a force  being  ordered  to  so 
and  so,  and  the  Inspector-General  sends  the  force. 

1044.  Oh,  yon  must  apply  to  the  Inspector- 
General? — 1 do. 

1045.  You  cannot  move  any  forces  in  your  division 
up  to  any  point?— Not  without  the  order  of  the 
Inspector-General.  I ask  for  the  force  and  he  supplies 
it  from  what  county  or  quarter  he  thinks  proper. 

1046.  Then  in  Belfast  here  when  they  want  addi- 
tional forces  the  Town  Inspector  applies  to  you,  and 
you  apply  to  the  Inspector-General  ? — Exactly ; and 
in  Londonderry,  if  there  is  any  additional  force  re- 
quired, I must  approve  of  the  oiBcer’s  application, 
as  made  to  me,  and  I wire  or  write  to  the  Inspector- 
General  to  say  that  I approve  of  such  and  such  a force 
being  sent. 

1047.  Do  you  command  all  the  police  in  your  divi- 
sion, not  exactly  command  them,  but  are  they  under 
you  ? — Under  me  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  but 
not  as  regai'ds  discipline ; nor  do  I interfere  with  the 
county  or  district  inspectors,  except  so  far  as  my 
office  of  divisional  magistrate  entitles  me  to  do  so,  or 
gives  me  authority  to  do  so.  All  the  crime  reports  in 
the  division  go  tlirough  me ; all  the  patrolling  of  the 
division  is  checked  by  me — every  patrol  that  any  man 
makes  in  these  nine  counties  under  my  charge  is 
checked  in  my  office. 

1048.  And  all  the  returns  go  through  you? — All 
the  returns  of  patrols  or  of  crime.  If  a crime  takes 
place  in  any  of  these  nine  counties  it  is  my  duty  to 
see  that  the  criminal  is  brought  to  justice,  and  that 
every  means  is  taken  to  that  end,  and  I might  ask  the 
Inspector-General  to  send  other  officers  there  if  I 
think  that  necessary. 

1049.  Then  when  you  interfere  with  the  police  in 
your  district  it  is  as  a Divisional  Magistrate  only  ? — 
Yes,  in  fact  I would  not  consider  myself  justified  in 
interfering  if  it  was  a matter  of  discipline,  although 


I might  bring  such  a matter  privately  under  the 
notice  of  the  Inspector-General,  so  that  he  might 
direct  the  proper  and  necessary  steps  to  be  taken. 

1050.  In  matters  concerning  discipline  what  is  the 
practice  then ; do  all  the  reports  go  to  the  Inspector- 

General? Oh  no;  to  the  head  constable,  from  him  to 

the  district  inspector,  and  from  him  to  the  county 
inspector,  and  anything  he  cannot  deal  witli,  he 
sends  to  the  Inspector-General.  But  I,  as  divisional 
magistrate,  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

1051.  And  your  chief  duties  here  are  as  Divisional 
Magistrate? — Altogether,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
emeigency  lilce  tliis  and  that  I am  called  upon  to  act 
in  my  double  capacity. 

1052.  You  were  Town  Inspector  here  for  some  time  ? 
— I was  Town  Inspector  here  for  three  years. 

1053.  And  when  you  were  Town  Inspector  here 
you  were  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town  ? — I 

1054.  And  for  all  the  police  arrangements  and 
everything  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  for  everything. 

1055.  Under  what  authority  in  Belfast  did  you  act 
— was  there  any  authority  in  Belfast  over  you  %—  Well, 
whenever  there  was  anything  of  consequence  going  on 
I consulted  the  Mayor  and  the  two  Resident  Magistrates, 
who  are  stationed  here. 

1056.  And  did  you  take  their  orders? — No,  I got 
no  orders  from  them ; I considered  that  I was  as  much 
responsible  as  any  of  them,  and  in  point  of  fact  we 
always  agreed  on  every  occasion,  I am  happy  to  say, 
and  during  the  three  years  that  I had  charge  of  the 
town  there  wero  no  disturbances. 

1057.  Who  did  you  look  upon  as  the  first  authority 
in  the  town  ? — I looked  upon  the  Mayor  as  tire  chief 
civic  authority. 

10-58.  When  the  additional  forces  were  brought  in  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  did  you  recommend  them  ? — I did. 

1059.  On  what  grounds  did  you  then  recommend 
them  ? — For  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  at  the 
then  ensuing  elections ; that  is  usual  at  election  times. 

I had  to  approve  of  the  extra  force  that  was  used  at 
every  polling  place  in  the  whole  province  of  Ulster 
for  the  last  election,  and  also  for  the  previous  election 
in  March ; and  it  was  a very  ti'oublesome  business. 
The  numbers  required  too,  were  so  very  large,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  Inspector-General  was  able 
to  meet  the  demands  for  additional  police  to  keep  the 
peace  all  through  the  province. 

1060.  And  when  these  additional  forces  are  brought 
in  under  whom  are  they  placed — are  they  under  the 
Town  Inspector? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  and 
used  just  as  portion  oT  the  town  force  for  the  time 
being. 

1061.  You  say  that  the  Deputy  Inspector-General 
came  here  in  the  course  of  the  riote  from  Dublin  ? 
— Yes. 

1062.  Well,  when  he  came  here  he  had  command, 
I suppose  ? — He  relieved  the  Town  Inspector  from  the 
disturbance  part  of  it. 

1063.  But  had  he  command  over  the  movements  of 
the  police  and  everything  ? — Quite  so. 

1064.  That  was  the  Deputy  Inspector-General? — 
Yes,  Mr.  Fanning  was  the  Deputy;  Mr.  Columb  and 
Mr.  Newland  were  the  two  Assistant  Inspectors- 
General  who,  also  came  here.  The  Deputy  is  next  ih 
rank  to  the  Inspector-General. 

1065.  With  regard  to  tho  committee  that  was  sitting 
here — ^has  there  been  a permanent  committee  here  ? — 
No,  sir,  I never  knew  of  a committee  until  this  last 
committee. 

1066.  Because  Mr.  Carr  told  us  that  there  had  been 
a committee  ever  since  1864? — I believe  that  there 
was  a committee  or  there  may  have  been  a committee- 
in  1864, brrttherehasnot been oneeversince.  Perhaps 
that  is  what  he  meant — that  there  was  one  in  1864. 

1067.  What  w^  the  authority  for  assembling  that 
committee,  or  forming  the  committee? — Well,  sir,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  it ; all  I know  is 
tliat  the  committee  was  formed,  and  that  the  Inspector- 
General  was  the  person  who  formed  it.  I presume  he 
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had  authority  for  forming  it,  but  I don’t  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  anything  about  that. 

1068.  And  was  executive  power  delegated  to  that 
committee  1 — "Well,  they  were  consulted. 

1069.  Who  has  the  executive  power  then  ? — The 
Inspector-General. 

1070.  But  when  he  went  away  1 — I was  ordered  to 
take  charge  in  his  place. 

1071.  After  the  Inspector-General  left  you  took 
charge  1— Yes,  in  fact  I have  been  acting  as  a consta- 
bulaiy  officer  since  then  altogether. 

1072.  Then,  you  have  had  more  duties  thrown  upon 
YOU  than  those  appertaining  to  your  office  as  assistant 
Inspector-General  1 — Yes,  I have  my  duties  as  Divi- 
sional Magistrate  also  to  attend  to. 

1073.  But  before  the  Inspector-General  came  here 
you  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  local  police  force,  I 
think  you  stated  1 — Nothing. 

1074.  And  when  he  left  you  were  placed  in  com- 
mand ?— Yes,  he  left  me  in  charge  of  the  police  of 
the  town,  and  said  that  I would  be  held  responsible. 

1075.  Uien  all  the  police  of  the  to-wn  are  under 
you  1— Yes,  but  I applied  only  y^terday  to  be  relieved 
of  the  charge,  for  I find  that  I am  neglecting  my 
duties  as  Divisional  Magistrate,  or  not  discharging 
them  as  I would  wish  ; and  I am  continually  on  duty. 
For  the  last  four  months  I don’t  believe  I have  been 
in  bed  before  one  in  the  morning. 

1076.  And  do  you  belong  to  tliis  Executive  Com- 
mittee 1 — Yea,  I am  a member  of  it. 

1077.  Do  you  take  orders  from  iti — Well,  I was 
one  of  the  committee  myself. 

1078.  And  you  see  their  resolutions  carried  outl — 
I think  all  their  resolutions  are  carried  out. 

1079.  But  I mean  you  would  deem  it  necessary  to 
cai-ry  out  any  resolutions  or  recommendations  passed 

by  them? Not  if  I did  not  consider  them  right.  In 

such  an.  event  I would  ask  for  insti-uctions  from  Head 
Quarters  or  from  Government. 

1080.  Then  ycu  are  of  opinion  that  this  executive 
committee  have  no  power  ? — Well,  sir,  I am  not  aware 
that  they  have  any  power,  I know  of  no  law  that  gives 
gives  them  powei'. 

1081.  The  President.— Then  why  did  you  become 
a member  of  this  powerless  body — you  are  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  Belfast,  and  why  did  you  associate 
with  a body  that  have  no  executive  power  of  any  kind? 
—Because  it  was  formed  here  by  my  superior  officer, 
and  I only  acted  as  he  had  done. 

1082.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  surely  your  supe- 
rior officer  would  tell  you  what  were  the  powers  of 
the  executive  committee  ? — No,  but  I thought  that  the 
Government  gave  him  power  to  form  that  com- 
mittee— 

1083.  Yes,  but  the  committee  must  have  had  some 
powers  entrusted  to  it,  and  yet  you  say  you  would  not 
feel  bound  to  carry  out  any  of  their  instructions  if 
you  did  not  approve  of  them? — Because  I don’t  know 
their  authority  to  give  me  orders. 

1084.  And  you  did  not  ask  the  Inspector-General 
when  he  was  here,  wbat  the  authority  of  tlie  execu- 
tive committee  was? — No. 

1085.  You  did  not  understand  from  him  the  relative 
position  you  were  in  ? — No,  but  if  I was  in  any 
difficulty  I would  ask  for  instructions. 

1086.  But  didn’t  you  tiy  and  understand  your 
position  towards  this  executive  committee  before  the 
Inspector-General  left  and  before  you  took  over  the 
charge  of  the  town? — No,  but  I thought  I would  do 
the  same  as  the  Inspector-General  did,  which  was  to 
inform  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  tOAvn  each  morning. 
In  fact  we  pulled  very  well  together  all  through. 

1087.  They  did  not  give  you  any  orders? — No,  we 
pulled  very  well  together,  there  was  no  friction  of 
any  kind. 

1088.  How  many  magistrates  are  there  in  Belfast? 
— Eighty  or  ninety. 

1089.  And  have  they  power  to  move  or  order  the 
police  about? — Bylaw  the  police  are  bound  to  obey 
all  legal  orders  of  magistrates. 


1090.  Therefore  the  Belfast  police  might  be  under  Ortotert.  ises. 

eighty  or  ninety  masters? — Yes,  sir.  _ jfr.  Francis 

1091.  With  regard  to  the  wrecking  of  publichouscs  Nesbitt  Cullon. 
— tliere  were  some  publichouses  wrecked,  as  you  are 

aware  ? — Yes. 

1092.  Having  regard  to  your  experience  as  Town 
Inspector  of  Belfast,  do  you  think  there  aie  any  means 
of  preventing  the  wrecking  of  these  publichouses,  by, 
for  instance,  detailing  meu  to  watch  them  before  the 
wrecking  took  place  ? — I do  not.  I don’t  think,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  duty  might  have  been  done, 
that  these  houses  would  have  escaped,  having  regard 
to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,  the  excite- 
ment that  prevailed,  and  the  formidable  character  of 
the  riots. 

1093.  It  appears  that  in  Belfast  a riot  always  be- 
gins by  the  wrecking  of  some  publichouse  ? — Well,  it 
is  right  to  state  that  in  Belfast  the  organization  of 
the  police  force  is  quite  different  from  that  in  other 
places.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland  I would  hold  a 
sergeant  in  charge  of  a district  or  sub-district  ac- 
countable for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
that  district.  In  Belfast  the  system  is  different. 

There  are  several  sub-districts  in  a district  in  Belfast, 
and  several  barracks  in  cliarge  of  different  police. 

The  whole  of  the  duty  is  told  off  from  a certain  point, 
and  a sergeant  may  be  doing  duty  in  ivnotber  district, 
and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  the  sergeant  respon- 
sible, because  he  nray  be  in  an  adjoining  sub-district. 

I found  it  very  strange,  when  I came  here  first  to  act 
as  Town  Inspector,  because  I naturally  looked  to  the 
sergeant  or  head-constable  in  a district  as  responsible 
for  the  peace  of  that  district,  but  in  Belfast  you  can- 
not do  so. 

1094.  They  are  not  told  off  to  watch  certain  dis- 
tricts ? — They  are  told  off  on  a general  party  for  tho 
entire  district  for  the  day  or  part  of  a day. 

1095.  I did  not  gather  from  you  what  the  pi-opor- 
tion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  was  in  the 
police  force  of  Belfast  ? — -There  are  about  40  to  42 
more  Protestants  tlian  Roman  CatiiolLos.  When  I 
came  here  I found  more  Protestants  in  some  barracks, 
and  in  others  more  Roman  Catholics,  and  I made 
them  as  equal  as  I could. 

1096.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  <J.C. — Are  you  a Roman 
Catholic,  Mr.  Cullen? — I am  a Protestant. 

1097.  Mr.  Mcllardy. — Can  you  tell  where  is  the  - 
difference  between  Belfast  and  other  cities  as  to  the 
holding  of  an  officer  or  sergeant  resficnsible  for  cer- 
tain occurrences  in  the  locality  under  hk  charge  ? — I 
would  hold  him  responsible  for  a ceiiain  number  of 
men  placed  under  liis  charge. 

1098.  But  the  locality  is  placed  under  his  charge? 

I don’t  say  it  is  different  from  other  cities.  It  is 

different  from  the  working  of  the  Constabulary  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  I don’t  know  how  other 
cities  are  worked. 

1099.  Do  you  think  that  is  a serious  defect,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  remedied  ? — I think  it  is  necessary 
in  Belfast. 

1100.  And  it  cannot  he  remedied  ? — I don’t  know 
at  present  what  I would  propose  to  I’emedy  it.  When 
I got  charge  of  Belfast  I found  that  every  man  in 
Belfast,  be  he  sergeant  or  constable,  was  on  duty 
every  day  or  some  part  of  the  night,  and  I got  addi- 
tional sergeants  made  in  Belfast,  so  that  now  1 have 
in  each  district  in  Belfa^  a sergeant,  who  is'  ac- 
countable for  everything  in  his  suVdistrict.  He  has 
a sort  of  supervision  over  the  sub-district.  That  did 
not  exist  before.  There  'was  nobody  except  the  bar- 
rack guard.  Now  there  is  a sergeant  residing  in  each 
district,  and  keeping  a book  in  each  locality  each  day. 

1101.  Then  you  drew  a distinction  between  patrol 
duties  and  discipline  and  you  said  your  duty  was  with 
crime  and  patrols.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  con- 
ti-ol  of  tlie  patrols  over  the  city  of  Belfast  ?~1  thmk 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  Belfast  as  patrols.  There  is 
what  you  call  beat  duty. 

1102  You  draw  a distinction  between  patrols  and 
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October  ».  i886.  beat  duty  ? — On  our  beats  there  are  only  two  or  three 
Mr  Franois  some  of  our  beats,  one  man. 

Nfisbitt  Culien.  H03.  In  county  districts  do  you  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  patrols  in  your  district! — I do  sir.  I see 
that  the  patrol  is  carried  and  I know  the  time  each 
man  is  on  patrol. 

1104.  And  if  anything  special  occurs  do  you  ar- 
range the  whole  thing  ? — I am  obliged  to  make  allow- 
ance for  absence  on  account  of  tlie  riots. 

1105.  Do  you  consider  the  matter  yourself  or  does 
the  County  Inspector! — Since  the  riots  I did  it 
through  the  Coimty  Inspector. 

1106.  As  a rule  do  you  regulate  it  yourself  or 
through  the  County  Inspector ! — Oh  ! through  the 
County  Inspector.  Ho  is  supposed  to  check  the 
patrol  return  before  it  comes  to  me  and  if  he  does  not 
I find  fault  with  him. 

1107.  Is  that  work  done  also  by  the  Inspector- 
General  in  Dublin  ?— That  is  my  duty  as  Divisional 
Magistrate. 

1108.  Is  it  as  Divisional  Magistrate  you  superin- 
tended the  patrols!— As  Divisional  Magistrate. 

1109.  What  are  your  duties  as  Assistant-Inspector 
General ! — I can  act  as  at  present  and  I am  a magis- 
trate for  every  county  in  Ireland. 

1110.  Do  the  Divisional  Magistrates  all  through 
Ireland,  superintend  and  regulate  the  patrols ! — Yes, 
it  is  part  of  their  duty. 

1111.  And  are  they  responsible  to  anyone! — They 
are  responsible  to  the  Under  Secretary. 

1112.  They  are  not  responsible  to  any  person  else 
except  the  Under  Secretary! — ^They  are  responsible 
to  the  Government. 

1113.  Are  they  responsible  to  the  Inspector-Gene- 
ral ! — No,  not  at  all.  The  two  last  appointments  as 
Divisional  Magistrates  are  Mr.  Byrne,  County-Inspec- 
tor and  myself,  and  instead  of  reporting  direct  to  the 
Under  Secretaiy  or  the  Chief  Secretary,  we  report 
through  the  Inspector-General,  but  simply  because  ha 
is  the  head  of  our  force. 

1114.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
are  maintained  and  organized  for  the  duty  of  looking 
after  crime,  and  that  they  are  supervised  and  regulated 
by  a distinct  body  altogether! — I don’t  see  your 
meaning. 

1115.  That  they  are  supervised  and  regulated 
irrespective  of  the  Inspector-General? — Not  irrespec- 
tive. They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Inspector-General  and  anytliing  he  orders  is  caiHed 
out,  but  the  Inspector-General  has  many  duties  to  do 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  to  crime  as  the  Divisional  Magistrates,  and  the 
Divisional  hlagistrates  are  appointed  for  difierent  parts 
of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  disturbance  f.alHng 
place  thei-e  he  is  supposed  to  know  where  patrols  are 
necessary. 

1116.  Then,  Divisional  Magistrates  superintend  the 
work  of  County  Inspectors,  but  they  do  not  interfere 
with  a Town  Inspector  like  Mr.  Carr ! —I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  beat  duty,  I myself,  under  Colonel  Bruce, 
the  late  Inspector-General  arranged  everything  here 
about  the  beats.  That  was  before  I came  as  divisional 
magistrate,  and  in  that  way  I did  not  considei-  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  since  I became  divisional  magistrate 
to  change  anything. 

1117.  What  printed  or  written  orders  can  be  shown 
to  the  Commission  to  indicate  what  are  the  duties  of 
Divisional  Magistrates ! They  ai-e  not  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Pai-liament,  I suppose! — There  are  a great 
many  confidential  orders. 

1118.  Are  they  in  Mr.  Reed’s  book !— Oh,  no. 

1119.  Has  each  Divisional  Magistrate  these  con- 
fidential orders? — He  has.  I have  under  me  t%vo 
District  Inspectoi-s  to  assist  me  j one  for  looking  after 
crime  ordinary,  and  the  other  crime  special. 

1 120.  What  do  you  call  crime  ordinary  ? — Ordinary 
things,  srxcli  as  outrages. 

1121.  What  is  ordinary  and  what  is  special? 

Well,  I cannot  tell  you.  Every  oritrage  from  a 
larceny  upwards  is  reported  to  me,  and  there  are  two 


duplicates  of  the  report  and  one  original.  One  goes 
through  the  County  Inspector  who  makes  his  remai-ks 
upon  it,  another  comes  direct  to  me  and  another  goes 
to  headquarters. 

1122.  Who  makes  these  reports? — The  ofiicer  in 
chaj-ge  of  each  district  in  the  division. 

1123.  Of  what  rank  is  that  officer?— He  is  a 
District  Inspector. 

1124.  Does  he  write  the  report? — The  original 
reportmustbeinhisown  handwriting.  The  duplicates 
are  perhaps  done  by  an  assistant.  He  has  to  visit  ie 
scene  of  the  outrage  and  make  a report.  He  has  to 
find  out  the  motive  and  report  what  steps  he  has  taken, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  he  has  taken  proper  steps 
and  to  visit  the  scene  if  necessary. 

1125.  Is  it  different  with  Town-Inspectors? He 

sends  his  report  through  me,  and  the  District-Inspector 
reports  to  him  and  he  makes  his  remark  on  it  like  a 
county-inspector. 

1126.  At  the  time  you  were  Town-Inspector  in 
Belfast  was  there  any  assistant  Inspector-General 
here  1 — No. 

1127.  Was  there  a Divisional  Magistrate  ? — None. 
There  was  none  in  the  northern  division. 

1128.  Then  you  have  really  no  experience  of  the 
position  a Town-Inspector  would  feel  himself  in  with 
an  assistant  Inspector-General  resident  in  the  town. 
You  have  no  personal  experience  as  to  whether  he 

would  feel  himself  subordinated  in  that  position? 

No,  I have  not ; but  I know  the  position  well,  and 
except  I got  extra  powers  I would  not  interfere. 

1129.  The  stealing  of  the  iron  bolts,  would  dealing 
with  that  matter  be  part  of  yoirr  duty  ? — No ; I would 
not  look  upon  that  as  larceny;  but  using  them  for  the 
purpose  that  they  are  used  it  would  certainly  be  a very 
serious  thing. 

1130.  Don’t  you  feel  it  was  part  of  your  duty  to 
suppress  it  ?—  No  doubt ; I know  all  about  it,  and  I 
know  that  if  anybody  could  put  it  down  Sir  Edward 
Hai-land  would  do  it.  The  bolts  cost  four  pence  each, 
and  it  is  four  pence  each  out  of  his  pocket  for  every 
one  that  is  carried  away. 

1131.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  police  took  any 

steps  to  prevent  the  bolts  being  taken  away? It 

would  be  utterly  futile  to  have  attempted  to  have  done 
it.  It  could  not  have  been  done. 

1132.  The  President. — Why  1— On  account  of  the 
immense  number  of  people  who  leave  the  yard. 

1133.  Mr.  McHardy. — Iftheowner  of  the  dockyard 
had  given  notice  that  he  would  dismiss  instantly  from 
his  eraploymeut  any  one  taking  away  bolts,  and  if  the 
police  had  searched  every  twentieth  man  would  that 
have  stopped  it  ?— To  search  the  Islandmen  you  would 
want  a wing  of  a regiment  to  assist  the  police. 

1134.  But  would  not  there  bean  advantage  in  con- 

fining the  disturbance  to  the  Islandmen  themselves 
instead  of  allowing  them  .to  bring  out  these  missiles 
to  disturb  peaceably  disposed  people  ? — If  it  could  be 
accomplished  it  would  be  most  useful,  and  it  would 
prevent  many  persons’  beads  from  being  broken,  but 
I know  one  thing,  however,  that  these  men  belong  to 
one  class,  that  they  always  went  home  to  breakfast  and 
dmner,  and  that  meddling  with  that  body  was  likely 
to  create  a riot.  ^ 

1135.  But  it  could  be  done  on  the  Island? No 

During  the  three  years  Iwas  in  charge  of  Belfast  I had 
no  occasion  to  bring  police  into  the  Island,  but  if  I had 
occasion  I would  not  have  gone  without  one  hundred 
men. 

1136.  Why  not  take  two  hundred  men  if  they  were 
available,  and  they  are  available  in  the  counties  around? 
— I believe  that  it  would  have  led  to  rioting. 

1137.  But  if  there  was  rioting  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  anyone  except  the  Islandmen  themselves,  and  the 
general  community  would  not  have  suffered  ?— The 
Islandmen  though  they  work  on  the  Island  they  live 
in  Shankhill. 

1138.  But  I am  suggesting  their  being  searched  as 
they  leave  the  Island  would  have  a good  effect  ?— It 
would  have  been  the  cause  of  their  wrecking  houses 
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when  they  came  into  town.  I may  be  wrong,  bnt  I 
believe  it  would  have  been.  During  the  three  years 
I was  here  they  gave  me  no  trouble,  and  certainly  I 
would  not  consider  it  prudent  to  search  them  from  my 
experience.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  police  you 
may  think  that  I would  be  able  to  recommend,  the 
number  of  police  who  would  be  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  police  in  Belfast. 

1139.  The  President. — ^Wo  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  such  information.  What  number  would  you 
recommend  1 — I consider  1,000  men  necessary. 

1140.  Mr.  McHardy.- — And  what  number  of 
mounted  men  would  you  requiio? — I don’t  think  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  more  than  we  have  at 
present. 

1141.  That  is  eighteen  1 — Eighteen. 

1142.  What  number  of  the  thousand  would  you 
devote  to  special  detective  service? — I woiild  increase 
the  present  detective  staff.  I believe  it  has  been 
increased  in  the  past  month  by  four  or  five,  and  I 
would  increase  it  by  four  or  five  more. 

1143.  Then  you  would  only  have  twenty-two  for 
the  whole  town? — ^Yes.  With  regard  to  the  cavalry, 
I thhik  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  they  make  a 
charge  that  they  should  charge  right  through,  and 
come  back  another  way.  I have  seen  them  meet  with 
very  bad  treatment  in  Belfast. 

1144.  If  they  were  satisfactorily  handled  and 
supported  by  men  on  foot  would  they  not  be  useful  ? 
— Unless  you  occupied  every  house  youcouldnot  protect 
the  cavalry.  They  would  take  the  sashes  out  of  the 
windows  to  throw  stones  at  them.  When  the  cavalry 
pass  the  people  would  take  out  the  windows  to  be 
prepared  to  pelt  them  when  they  come  back. 

1145.  Did  the  election  pass  off  quietly? — It  did,  sir 
very  quietly. 

1146.  Arid  there  was  nothing  during  the  election 
to  account  for  the  rioting? — ^Nothing,  and  the  12th 
passed  off  quietly. 

1147.  Did  the  result  of  the  election  exasperate 
either  party  ? — It  did  certainly. 

1148.  It  might  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
bitterness  afterwards  ? — Oh  ! there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  newspapers  and  the  in- 
fiammatory  statements  made  by  clergymen  and  by  news- 
papers, and  the  accounts  of  what  was  supposed  to 
have  occurred  and  the  exaggerated  statements  about 
the  liots  and  the  conduct  of  the  police  given  by  the 
newspapers  together  with  the  sermons — I mean  the 
conduct  of  some  clergymen  and  the  statements  made 
by  them,  I certainly  think  it  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  rioting. 

1149.  Arc  there  any  special  pereons,  do  you  think, 
who  added  to  the  excitement  ? — I think  Dr.  Kane  and 
Dr.  Hanna,  although  I gave  him  credit  for  doiug  all 
he  could  to  keep  the  peace  at  his  school  trip,  still  I 
think  Lis  conduct  and  Dr.  Kane’s  conduct  had  a great 
deal  to  say  to  the  continuance  of  the  riots,  as  well  as 
the  newspaper  reports. 

1150.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  say  their  ser- 
mons ? — No,  I won’t  he  positive  about  that.  I believe 
there  was  something,  but  I corrected  myself  when  I 
was  saying  that. 

1151.  You  are  not  able  to  state  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No,  I did  not  hear  it. 

1152.  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  it? — I never  read 
the  newspaper  reports,  but  I have  heard  a good  deal. 
I have  not  had  time  to  do  so,  but  I have  read  over  my 
reports.  I am  sorry  I am  not  able  to  give  as  clear  an 
account  as  I would  have  wished  to  the  Commissioners. 
There  is  also  a Mr.  Cohain  or  De  Cobain  who  also 
wrote  letters  which  had  a very  bad  effect. 

1153.  Mr.  Adorns. — What  is  his  name  ? — Cobain  or 
De  Cobain. 

1154.  Mr.  McHardy. — Did  anything  strike  you  as 
being  specially  exaggerated  in  the  speeches? — A^  well 
as  I remember  Mr.  Cohain  it  was  who  called  the  con- 
stabulary “Invincibles,”  or  something  like  that.  He 
made  use  of  something  like  that  in  his  letter.  Tery 
likely  there  is  a copy  of  it  in  Coiu-t.  It  was  also 
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the  police,  and  I need  hardly  say  that  when  that  is 

said  to  ignorant  people,  who  believe  neai’ly  everything  Nesbitt  CaUen. 

that  appears  in  a newspaper,  that  it  did  not  tend  to 

the  peace  of  the  town. 

1155.  But  may  not  the  rumours  and  reports  as  to 
the  statements  by  clergymen  be  as  unfounded  as  the 
rumours  and  reports  as  to  the  constabulary,  and  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  you  cannot  speak  as 
to  anything  in  particular  said  or  done  or  written  by 
either  of  these  gentlemen  whose  names  you  have  men- 
tioned?— I can  give  you  a copy.  I have  not  read  them. 

1156.  Are  you  able  to  givetbe  Commission  a copy  of 
a.nything  you  cousidei-  reprehensible  ? — I can— plenty. 

1157.  At  the  riot  on  the  Slst  of  July  on  the  occasion 
of  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  trip,  had  you  any  extra  foree 
here  at  that  time  ? — Wo  had  the  town  foree.  On  the 
13th  we  had  250  Constabulary  and  on  the  31st  w© 
had  none. 

1158.  What  was  the  number  of  the  mob  Mr. 

Townsend  attempted  to  deal  with  ? — Mr.  Townsend 
wiU  tell  you  that.  He  will  be  here  very  soon,  and 
he  will  he  able  to  tell  you  more  accurately  about  it 
than  I can.  I was  there  immediately  afterwards,  hut 
I did  not  see  the  mob. 

1159.  The  Roman  Catholic  school  trip  followed  Dr. 

Hanna’s  a day  or  two  afterwards  ? — They  came  very 
nearly  together.  That  school  trip  we  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  as  they  did  not  march  to  the  railway 
station. 

1160.  That  is  the  Roman  Catholic  school  trip? — 

Yes.  J believe  it  does  not  march  to  the  station,  and 
when  schools  assemble  at  the  railway  station  and  go 
away  to  the  country  and  then  disperse  at  the  railway 
station  whentheyreturntheneverythingis  quiet, asa'rule, 
but  ifthey  go  away  accompanied  by  bands  and  banners, 
playing  times  they  bring  a moh  along  with  them,  and 
when  they  return  in  the  evening  the  mob  meets  them 
and  when  the  moh  is  passing  through  a hostile  quarter 
be  it  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  we  have  to  put 
police  there  to  keep  the  Roman  Catholics  from  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  Protestant  houses,  and  the  reveree  if 
the  mob  is  Protestant.  Any  one  who  knows  Belfast 
must  know  that  the  town  will  never  be  quiet  as  long 
as  bands  are  allowed  to  parade]tlie  sti-eets.  The  town 
will  be  seriously  injured  if  bands  or  processions  are 
allowed  through  the  streets. 

1161.  As  Divisional  Magistrate  of  the  town  do  you 
feel  justified  in  stopping  bands  ? — I should  have  the 
law  to  bear  me  out,  and  I have  none. 

1162.  Thei'e  is  no  law  empowering  you  to  do  so? 

■ — None  that  I know.  I believe  when  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  was  Resident  Magisti-ate  in  Belfast  the  police 
had  orders  to  stop  hands  and  take  the  instruments 
from  the  men,  but  I found  he  had  no  power  to  do  so, 
and  when  1 came  here  I did  not  stop  bands,  as  I 
thought  it  was  illegal. 

1163.  is  Mr.  Lloyd  still  here  ? — No. 

1164.  Was  Ml’.  Lloyd  here  then? — He  was.  My 
belief  is  that  to  enable  the  police  to  stop  bands  a 
sworn  information  must  be  made  that  a riot  was  likely 
to  ensue,  and  then,  I believe,  the  magistrates  could 
issue  an  order  to  stop  the  bands.  That  opinion,  I 
believe,  has  been  given  by  the  first  men  in  Ireland — 

Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon,  Lord  Ashbourne,  and  others 
— that  it  is  necessary  on  each  occasion,  to  wairant  a 
policqman  to  stop  a band,  that  informations  should  be 
sworn. 

1165.  I believe  the  committee  of  magistrates  had  a 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  you  left  the  meet^ 
ing  in  consequence  of  a clergyman  coming  to  address 
it  ? — He  was  about  to  address  it,  and  my  idea  was  that 
1 had  as  much  as  I could  possibly  do,  and  that 
I would  be  much  better  employed  iu  the  public  ser- 
vice than  wasting  four  hours  of  my  time  at  the 
committee.  My  duties  are  very  serious,  and  I con- 
sidered it  would  be  throwing  away  four  hours  to 
have  stopped  at  the  committee,  and  I would  much 
sooner  have  directions  from  the  authorities,  and  I 
was  always  glad  when  I could  get  away. 
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oa«ter  e,  isse. 

Kr.  Francis 
Kesbitt  Cullen. 


1166.  Mr.  Eennessy. — What  is  the  clergyman’s 

namel I think  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  name  ot  the 

gentleman.  He  gave  a great  deal  of  assistance,  and 
•would  be  very  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  if  he 
had  the  power,  but  I had  not  time  to  listen  to  him. 

1167.  Mr.  McJIardy. — Did  you  understand  that 
there  "W'as  an  order  from  the  Chief  Secretary  or 
the  Government  that  the  executive  committee  should 
be  formed? — I did  not.  In  fact,  I did  not  tliink 
about  it.  I "went  there  because  I thought  I ought 
to  go  as  a Divisional  Magistrate..  I always  con- 
sulted the  Mayor,  and  I always  found  that  he 
was  most  willing  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  town.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  body  of  police,  I always  consulted 
him  when  police  were  coming  in,  and  immediately 
on  his  coming  back  to  town  I informed  him  that 
in  his  absence,  men  were  brought  in  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  MacCarthy 
— 400  men — and  when  I informed  him  he  approved 
of  our  act. 

1168.  Do  you  think  the  introduction  of  these  400 
men  increased  the  excitement  in  any  way,  looking  at 
what  took  place  subsequently  ? — I must  say  I always 
heard  there  was  a bad  feeling  against  what  they  call  the 
county  police. 

1169.  Are  the  county  police,  from  their  duties, 
more  of  a military  character  than  the  lociJ  police  ? — • 
No,  my  experience  is  tliat  a town  man  can  do  duty 
better  than  a man  from  the  country'.  The  country 
police  are  quiet.  That  is  my  experience  of  them,  my 
own  experience.  I can  give  an  instance.  On  the 
night  I took  up  duty  when  Mr.  Carr  had  been 
wounded,  I was  in  Durham-sti-eet,  and  I saw  there 
some  county  police  under  District  Inspector  Mulliner, 
who  I believe  is  an  Englishman,  I saw  these  men 
drawn  up  at  a corner  of  a street,  and  a crowd  of 
rowdies  gathered  near  at  hand.  I went  over  to  the 
officer,  and  asked  why  he  did  not  disperse  the  crowd 
and  clear  the  place.  He  said  he  thought  he  was  in 
reserve.  I am  sure  he  thought  he  was  right.  These 
men  had  to  stand  .there  under  severe  stonethrowing. 
Seven  of  them  were  badly  wormded  with  stones,  and 
they  had  to  remain  there  the  whole  time,  instead  of 
clearing  off  the  mob  which  they  had  a perfect  right  to 
do,  and  certainly  I had  to  find  fault  with  them  for 
that.  The  town  police  would  not  allow  that  sort  of 
thing.  I saw  three  of  the  police  there  put  on  a car 
as  they  were  unable  to  walk  after  the  way  they  had 
been  treated  with  stonetlirowiug.  That  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  quietness  of  the  county  police. 

1170.  Were  the  400  men  as  useful  as  the  town 

men  ? No,  they  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 

townspeople  as  well  as  the  town  men. 

1171.  The  police  outside  are  more  of  a military 
body  than  the  town  men  1 — No,  not  of  a military 
body. 

1172.  What  are  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  country 
police? — Their  ordinary  duties  are  performed  in  i-ural 
districts,  and  consist  in  looking  after  petty  sessions, 
execirtiug  warrants,  and  protecting  people,  and  they 
know  very  little  of  what  is  called  town  work. 

1173.  Are  the  officers,  who  took  charge  of  the 
country  police  during  these  disturbances  in  Belfast, 
and  the  magistrates  to  a certain  extent  who  interfere 
in  them,  are  they  out  of  their  element  in  dealing  with 
these  disturbances? — They  are  not  accustomed  to  deal 
with  mobs.  What  I say  is  that  the  Town  Inspector  of 
Belfast  should  have  four  good  officers.  I would  not 
take  charge  of  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  I could  not 
discharge  my  duty  in  the  manner  I did  for  tlie  three 
years  I had  charge  of  it  as  Town  Inspector  if  I had 
not  four  good  officers  on  whom  I could  more  or  less 
depend,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  officers  I had 
here  I could  depend  on. 

1174.  Did  the  magistrates  unduly  interfere  with 
the  subordinate  who  could  do  the  work  better? — I 
tjiiTik  the  interference  at  the  Shankhill-road  led  to 
very  unfortunate  results.  I think  that  if  partis  did 
not  interfere  with  the  officers  and  the  resident  magis- 


trates I do  not  believe  that  fatal  and  melancholy 
results  would  occur. 

1175.  Do  you  see  any  advantage,  in  divisional 
magistrates  and  resident  magistrates  having  authority 
over  the  constabulary  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? 
I think  it  is  necessai-y  to  have  resident  niagisti-ates. 

1176.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  them  exercising  ex- 
ecutive control  over  the  Constabulary  ? — It  is  not  over 
the  Constabulary.  There  is  a law  with  i-egard  to 
magistrates,  and  the  constabulai-y  are  bound  to  obey 
the  law,  but  I tliink  the  constabulai-y  ought  not  be 
called  on  to  obey  anybody  except  the  liesident  Magis- 
trates, the  Govermnent  paid  magistiatcs  or  the  mayor. 

1177.  The  Town  Inspector,  is  he  not  himself  a 
magistrate  ? — He  is.  He  is  appointed  a magistrate  on 
accepting  office. 

1178.  Is  that  to  enable  him  to  discliarge  his  duties 
without  the  interference  of  others  1 — Quite  so. 

1179.  And  if  he  is  so  armed  has  he  not  powers 
sufficient  ? — He  has,  quite  sufficient. 

1180.  And  do  you  think  that  in  a town  like  Belfast, 
whei'e  the  head  of  the  police  and  the  town  inspector 
is  a magistrate,  that  he  requires  other  magistrates’ 
assistance? — I do.  My  opinion  is  that  the  town 
inspector  in  charge  of  a lai'ge  police  force  should  have 
some  people  to  act  on  the  streets  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  Belfast.  He  himself  should  have  a central  position, 
from  which  to  give  orders,  and  where  he  could  keep  him- 
self informed.  If  he  moves  about  from  one  ])lace  to 
another  he  cannot  do  that.  It  would  be  well  to  have 
the  resident  magistrates  to  accompany  the  police 
where  it  is  likely  tliey  will  be  obliged  to  use  force  to 
defend  their  lives. 

1181.  If  the  police  were  armed  with  a good  ser- 
viceable baton,  and  well  trained  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
2>ut  on  duty  in  sufficient  numbcis,  not  singly,  but  in 
pairs  or  sixes,  would  it  still  be  necessai-y  for  resident 
magistrates  to  be  placed  with  the  police? — It  would 
he  no  use  to  do  tliat  if  they  had  no  arms. 

1182.  Do  you  think  the  batons  ai'e  of  no  use? — 
None.  As  long  as  T could  do  duty  with  a baton,  I 
would  use  nothing  else,  but  I know  the  police  would 
ratlier  have  a rifle  and  a magistrate  at  their  side. 

1 183.  Do  you  thiuk  tliey  would  rather  have  a baton 
without  a magistrate,  than  have  a rifle  with  a magis- 
trate?— I know  the  police  would  prefer  a rifle  and  a 
magistrate.  I consider  myself  it  would  be  much  better 
to  arm  the  police  with  revolvers.  If  I could  not  do 
duty  with  a baton  I would  rather  have  a revolver. 

1184.  The  President. — Not  to  be  used  except  in 
actual  self-defence? — Quite  so.  A policeman  would 
then  be  able  to  protect  himself,  and  I think  he  requii-es 
protection  in  a place  where  they  .are  fired  at  openly  in 
the  street. 

1185.  Mr.  Mcnardy.—PZaxi  don’t  think  that  if  a 
policeman  were  armed  with  a revolver  he  would 
require  a magistrate  1 — No,  if  he  used  a revolver  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  a magistrate,  but  if  I was 
a sergeant  in  charge  of  police,  I would  like  to  have  a, 
magistrate  to  read  the  Riot  Act  before  I tired,  because 
such  is  the  regulation  of  the  service  that  we  are  to 
]U-ocure  a magistrate  wherever  we  tliink  .we  would 
have  to  use  firearms. 

1186.  Mr.  Adams. — You  mentioned,  Mr.  Cullen, 
that  Mr.  De  Cobain  wrote  a letter  in  reference  to  the 
police? — I did. 

1187.  Do  you  know  was  it  this  one  which  has  been 
Landed  up  to  me  in  which  he  says  the  police  were 
deliberate  assassins,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  In- 
vincible Society? — Yes,  that  is  it.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

1 1 88.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Invincible  Society  it 
was  which  carried  out  the  murder  of  Lord  Fredeiick 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  under  secretary,  in 
the  Pheenix  Park? — Yes. 

1189.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  steps 
taken  to  make  the  writer  amenable  for  that  state- 
ment?— I am  not  aware  tliat  there  were. 

1190.  Mr.  Hennessy. — In  what  paper  was  it  pub- 
lished ? 

Mr.  Ad<ims. — It  was  published  in  the  middle  of  the 
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riots,  on  tte  4th  August,  1886,  in  the  Belfast  Evening 
Telegraph. 

1191.  In  addition  to  that  letter,  Mr.  Cullen,  you 
stated  that  some  reverend  gentlemen  had  used 
language  calculated  to  excite  passions  and  arouse 
angry  feelings  in  Belfast. — Yes,  tiiey  did. 

1192.  Wei’e  these  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kane  1 — -Yes. 

119.1.  Are  they  Episcopalians?— Dr.  Kane  is  a 
Protestant,  and  the  other  is  a Presbyterian — Dr. 
Hanna  is  a Presbyterian. 

1194.  Dr.  Hanna— are  you  aware  is  he  in  the 
country  at  present? — I believe  he  is  gone  to  America. 

1195.  You  mentioned  that  before  the  firing  from 
the  Shankhill-road  barrack  some  local  magistrates 
had  induced  the  police  to  fall  back  and  retire  into  the 
barracks ; and  you  stated  it  to  be  your  opinion  that 
that  action  was  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  fruits 
•which  followed.  You  said  you  believe  that  the  mob 
thought  the  police  were  retreating  from  them ; that 
that  emboldened  them  to  attack  the  police ; and  that 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  firing  which  subsequently 
occurred  ? — Quite  so.  That  is  my  opinion. 

1196.  In  your  opinion  should  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  tlie  peace  in  Belfast, 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  locai  magistracy  of  Belfast,  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  paid  magistracy  responsible  to  the 
Government? — In  the  hands  of  the  paid  niagistraoy 
responsible  to  the  Government. 

1197.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Cullen,  do  the  local 
magistrates  of  Belfast  possess  the  public  confidence  of 
both  sides? — Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  They  do  not, 
because  while  one  side  would  have  every  confidence 
in  them,  the  other  side  would  have  no  confidence. 

1198.  Belfast,  as  we  know  by  this  time,  is  a to-wn 
that  contains  a great  many  Protestant  inhabitants, 
and  a great  many  Catholic  inhabitants? — Quite  so. 

1199.  And  tell  us  now,  how  is  the  magistracy 
composed? — Well,  I never  went  into  it,  hut  I believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates  are 
Protestant. 

1200.  Alarge  majority  of  them  ? — I should  think  so. 

1201.  Apart  from  any  action  of  the  local  magisti-acy 
dealing,  so  to  speak,  with  the  riots,  I believe  they 
were  daily  acting  as  judges  in  the  police  courts  on 
pei-sons  charged  with  ofiences  arising  out  of  these 
riots? — I cannot  give  any  evidence  as  to  that,  for  I 
have  not  been  in  the  local  courts.  I have  no  iufor- 
mation  about  it;  but  yo\x  will  have  the  resident 
magistrates,  Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  MacCarthy,  who 
wOl  be  able  to  give  evidence  on  that  as  I cannot. 

1202.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  some  of 
the  reasons  which  actually  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  riots  was  the  slight  punishments  inflicted 
on  offenders  by  these  local  magistrates  ?— I believe 
that  if  such  took  place  they  would.  But  I can't  prove 
that  such  took  place,  or  give  e'vidence  of  it. 

1203.  Have  you  heard  that  small  fines  were  in- 
flicted for  stonethrowing? — I have.  I believe  it  wi« 

done.  But  I would  not  like  to  say  it  as  I cannot  give 
evidence. 

1204.  You  must  have,  taken  a general  note  of  -what 
took  place  during  the  riots.  Now,  in  a general  way, 
do  you  know  were  small  fines  inflicted  for  stonethrow- 
ing ? — I believe  they  were. 

1205.  Is  it  your  experience  as  an  officer  of  police 
that  punishment  of  a serious  nature  inflicted  on  per- 
sons guilty  of  pai-ticipation  in  these  riots  would  greatly 
tend  to  a suppression  of  the  disturbances  ? — I consider 
it  tbe  very  best  cure. 

1206.  And  do  you  consider  that  ten  shillings  fine 
for  stonethrowing  in  riots,  in  which  there  was  loss  of 
life,  .wM  ample  punishment  for  the  offenders  1 — I con- 
sider it  a perfect  farce. 

1207.  Mr.  McHardy. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
firing  in  Peroy-street  on  the  8th  August,  -was  it  re- 
ported to  you  that  any  person  was  drunk  ? — No. 

1208.  I thought  Mr.  Carr  said  you  accompanied 
him  on  occasion  with  a Mr.  Lawther. 


Mr.  Shannon.—l\,  was  the  Inspector-General  that  Onfa*®-  s.  luss. 
Mr.  Carr  meant.  M,, 

1209.  The  TPi«ness. — It  appears  that  Mr.  Lawther  KesWuCnUen. 
said  some  men  were  drunk ; and  the  Inspector-Genei'al 
examined  the  house  and  found  them  perfectly  sober. 

1210.  Mr.  Mcliardy. — Do  you  know  youreelf? — 

I do  not.  I remained  in  Queen^treet  to  give  any 
orders  necessary  during  the  absence  of  tlie  Inspector- 
General. 

1211.  I think  you  told  us  that  on  the  16th  June 

you  took  statements  as  to  the  firing  of  the  police  ? I 

remember  tJiat  I did. 

1 2 12.  Did  you  take  statements  from  anv  civilians  ? 

—No. 

1213.  Entirely  from  the  police?— Yes,  I took  them 
from  police,  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Weir  j but  I 
can  tell  you  what  most  of  them  was  about. 

1214.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — In  talking  of  the 
strength  of  the  police  force  in  Belfast,  your  opinion 
was  that  a thousand  men  would  be  the  preper  strength 
of  the  force  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

1215.  Would  tliat  enable  you  to  have  reserves 
always  at  hand? — It  would — what  we  haven’t  now. 

1216.  What  reserve  would  it  give  you  ? — It  would 
leave  two  hundred  men  at  least. 

1217.  Not  more? — I think  it  would  leave  more. 

1218.  And  that  would  enable  you  to  do  away  with 
any  reason  for  seeking  for  extra  police  from  outside  ? 

Quite  so  ; and  from  calling  on  the  military  for  help. 

1219.  Perhaps  you  can  bring  to-morrowthose  papers 
and  those  returns  you  referred  to  ? — ^Yes,  I will. 

1220.  Mr.  Adams. — About  this  letter  from  Mr. 

De  Cobain  in  the  newspapei-s  ? — It  is  better  to  put  it 
in  now.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

[The  document  was  then  handed  in  and  marked.] 

1221.  Mr.  Adams. — In  those  letters  and  speeches 
you  have  referred  to,  Mr.  Cullen,  was  the  phrase, 

“ Morley’s  murderers  ” used,  descriptive  of  the  police  ? 

— It  was  used  in  some  document  I saw. 

1222.  Was  the  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed  by 
that  phrase  this — that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
at  tbe  time  was  bringing  in  lioman  Ca-Uiolic  police- 
men from  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  down 
the  Protestants  ? — That  is  so. 

1223.  Do  you  think  that  that  imputation  tended  to 
allay  the  excitement  in  Belfast? — It  had  a very  bad 
effect  with  certain  classes  here,  who,  as  I said  before, 
believe  everything  they  read  in  news])apers. 

1224.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 

Carr  that  tlie  town  force  has  a great  Protestant 
majority  ? — ^Yes. 

1226.  And  that  the  town  force  being  to  a great 
degree  a Protestant  force,  of  course  acted  with  no 
religious  animosity ; and  that  the  country  police 
exhibited  as  little  religious  animosity  as  the  town 
force  ? — I don’t  know. 

1226.  I mean  was  there  any  religious  animosity  of 
any  kind  shown  by  the  country  police  ? — I don’t  be- 
lieve there  was. 

1227.  Anymore  than  by  the  town  police?— They 
behaved  as  well  as  the  town  police? — I believe  they 
did,  if  not  better. 

1228.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — Could  yon  get  for 
us  the  document  in  which  you  say  you  saw  that  ex- 
pression about  the  police  ? — That  expression  ? 

1229.  The  expression  “Morley’s  murderers"? — I 
dare  say  I would  be  able  to  find  it.  I am  quite  certain 
I either  read,  or  heard  it. 

1230.  Did  you  hear  it  shouted,  or  anything  of  the 
kind? — ^No.  I think  it  was  in  a newspaper  letter. 

1231.  Mr.  MoHardy. — With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  special  constables  in  Belfast 
— who  made  it  ? — It  was  brought  forward  by  the  local 
magistrates ; and  I think  it  appeared  to  have  been 
tried  before  here ; but  I am  not  sure.  I don’t  think 
it  would  do  at  all. 

1232.  Was  it  suggested  at  one  of  those  meetings  of 
the  magistrates  that  the  special  constables  should  be 
used? — It  was. 
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Octofto- »,  t888.  1233.  Was  the  feeling  stronglyagainstusingtlieml  road.  The  final  resolution -was  drawn  by  Mr.  Tliynne 

Mr  B^^cis  ' — strongly  against  them  by  those  -who  had  the  and  it  ■was  recommended  that  small  parties  of  police 

Nesbitt  Cullen,  "welfare  of  the  town  at  heart.  It  would  not  do  at  all.  should  not  be  use<l  on  the  Sfaanlthill-road,  and  that 

1234.  Mr.  Shannon. — ^You  made  some  reference,  police  in  charge  of  houses  which  had  been  wrecked 

Mr.  Cullen,  to  the  shooting  of  the  31st  July.  As  a should  be  placed  inside  the  houses,  instead  of  outside 
matter  of  fact  was  that  shooting  in  your  opinion  per-  the  houses. 

feotly  justified? — ^Yes.  1252.  .And  that  latter  resolution  went  further,  and 

1235.  And  I understand  that  on  that  evening  the  said  that  if  the  police  were  not  allowed  inside  these 
men  on  town  duty  were  supplied  only  with  batons  ? houses,  they  should  be  withdrawn  ? — I think  so,  but 
— I believe  there  was  not  a policeman  armed  -with  I am  not  sure. 

anything  but  batons  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Townsend  1253.  Speaking  of  the  riots  of  August,  and  the 
was  knocked  down.  duties  of  the  Resident  Magistrates,  I suppose  there 

1236.  At  the  time  this  party  of  police  fired  in  the  were  twenty  Resident  Magistrates  in  town  at  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Lodge-road,  were  the  mob  time — I am  speaking  now  of  the  riots  of  August, 

engaged  in  wrecking  a public-house — can  you  remem-  Had  their  duties  been  systemized  so  far  as  that  two 

berl — I carmot,  because  I was  with  the  nrilitary,  and  Resident  Magistrates  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
the  police -with  the  other  two  magistrates  were  in  front  of  each  district? — ^Yes,  it  was  thought  better,  that  it 
when  the  firing  took  place.  would  work  better,  , to  have  two  Resident  Magistrates 

1237.  You  mentioned  that  stones,  for  the  most  in  a locality  than  one. 

part  though  of  considerable  weight,  came  from  a con-  1254.  Do  you  remember  who  was  chargeable  with 
siderable  distance  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  in  fact  at  the  Shankhill-road  district  on  that  occasion? — I think 
one  time  they  were  coming  from  every  direction.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

1238.  Are  you  aware  that  in  addition  ■to  thro'wing  1255.  As  following  from  that  resolution  did  these 

atones  from  the  hand,  it  forms  a characteristic  of  two  district  Resident  Magistrates  give  effect  to  it  by 
these  riots  ■that  stones  were  tlmo^wn  from  slings  and  ■withdra'wing  the  police  in  small  parties  on  or  about 
catapults? — I am.  the  Shankhill-j.’oad  ? — I believe  they  did. 

1239.  Are  you  aware  that  on  that  occasion— on  1256.  You  made  mention  about  these  county  police 

. that  very  road  there  were  sixty  men  injured,  as  part  not  being  so  serviceable  as  the  to"wn  police — are  they 

and  parcel  of  that  liot  — sixty  police  or  very  near  that  not  exactly  constituted,  and  trained  in  a similar  manner 
number  ? — I know  a very  great  number  was  injured,  as  the  town  police  ? — They  are. 

but  I am  not  aware  of  the  number.  1257.  And  is  tbe  force  which  exists  in  the  town 

1240.  What  other  constabulaiy  officers  were  there  recruited  from  the  county  police? — ^Quite  so,  and 

besides  yourselves  ? — Mi'.  Irwin,  County  Inspector  of  although  it  is  not  generMly  believed,  the  county 
Antrim,  and  Mr.  Carr.  police  drafted  in  here  are  as  Hkely  to  be  natives  of 

1241.  And  Colonel  Forbes  had  to  read  the  Riot  Hie  North  of  Ireland,  more  likely,  indeed,  than  to  be 

Act? — He  had.  natives  of  the  South,  because  all  the  recmits  go  to 

1242.  From  all  the  circumstances  have  you  any  Dublin,  and  in  my  experience  most  of  the  northern 

doubt  that  firing  was  necessary  on  that  occasion  ?-—  recruits  are  sent  to  the  South  and  West,  and  when 
No  doubt  whatever.  strange  police  come  to  Belfast,  people  don’t  seem  to 

1243.  You  have  investiga^ted  many  of  the  cases  of  understand  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a great 

firing  by  the  police  during  the  progress  of  these  riots?  number  of  them  are  northerners.  People  think  be- 
— I have.  cause  they  are  stationed  jn  the  South  they  are  natives 

1244.  Was  there  any  case  that  in  your  opinion  was  of  the  South.  I may  tell  the  Commissioners  that 
without  justification  of  the  party  firing— was  there  a person  who  is  a native  of  a county,  be  he  a police- 
any  such  case,  so  far  as  you  remember  ? — ^Well,  Idon’t  man  or  an  officer,  is  not  allowed  to  serve  in  that 
know.  I would  not  like  to  say.  I can’t  say  there  county. 

was  not.  1258.  The  President. — ^When  we  hear  of  policemen 

1245.  Speaking  generally? — ^Well,  speaking  gene-  being  drafted  from  Cork,  we  may  assume  there  was 
rally  I would  say  Aey  were  all  justified;  but  I can  no  Cork  men  in  the  draft? — Quite  so. 

say  about  every  indi^vidual  that  was  shot.  I have  1259.  Mr.  Adams. — ^And  no  Kerry  men  in  the 
already  given  evidence  that  I did  not  approve  of  draft  from  Kerry  ? — Na 

officers  firing.  1260.  Mr.  Shamwn. — And  a county  Antrim  man 

1246.  Speaking  about  this  Executive  Committee,  may  just  as  likely  be  in  the  force  from  the  country  as 
when  the  Inspector-General  arrived  on  the  5th  August,  a man  from  the  South  ? — Quite  so. 

this  Executive  Committee  was  called  into  existence  to  1261.  Do  you  believe  that  a force  of  one  thousand 
a^ist  him  "with  counsel  and  ad-vice? — ^Yes.  men  would  obviate  tbe  necessity  of  introducing  these 

1247.  Do  you  remember  being  present  at  a meeting  counly  police  ? — Certainly,  and  then  the  police  would 

of  the  resident  magistrates  at  an  anterior  date  to  that  be  able  to  discbarge  their  duty  and  do  their  work 
5th  of  August,  when  the  question  of  the  -withdrawal  without  the  aid  of  the  military. 

of  the  police  from  the  ShankbDl-road  was  under  con-  1262.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Carr  said  about  the 

sideration  ? — I do.  inoperativeness  of  the  Act  of  legislature  at  present  in 

1248.  There  was  no  record  kept  of  this  meeting  of  force  as  to  searches  for  arms — do  you  agree  with  that? 
resident  magistrates  ? — No ; but  there  was  a resolution  — I do. 

that  day  put  in  writing,  which  was  a record,  and  ought  1263.  You  agree  that  as  at  present  worked  it  is 
to  bo  in  existence.  perfectly  futile  ? — Yes.  I wo-uld  like  to  see  it  as  it 

1249.  You  don’t  know  what  became  of  that  record?  was  in  the  old  time  when  a warrant  lasted  three 

No.  I believe  it  was  put  on  the  file.  months,  and  when  an  officer  co-uld  search  in  a pro- 

1250.  Did  you  approve  of  the  terms  of  the  resolu-  claimed  district  at  any  hour. 

tion  than  was  proposed  at  that  meetiig  of  resident  1264.  Mr.  Boss. — I want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Cullen, 
magistrates  ? — I believe  it  was  first  proposed  to  take  about  tbe  alleged  assault  on  Blakely  by  Murphy,  do 
the  police  from  the  Shankhill-road  by  a resident  you  believe  it  took  place,  or  was  it  merely  one  of 

magistrate.  On  that  occasion  the  To-wn  Inspector  those  false  reports  to  infiame  the  public  mind? I 

and  I protested  against  the  police  being  taken  from  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  it  before, 
the  Shankhill-road ; and  the  general  of  the  district  1265.  It  was  stated  that  Blakely  complained  to  the 
who  was  present.  General  Montgomery  Moore,  can  police  about  this  assault  ? — I believe  he  did. 
corroborate  what  I said,  and  what  we  proposed.  1266.  It  was  also  said  that  two  policemen  went 

1251.  Do  you  recoUect  if  the  resolution  respecting  do-wn  to  the  works  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

the  -withdrawal  of  the  men  from  the  Shankhill-road,  I heard  they  did. 

and  from  doing  duty,  was  carried? — The  first  resolu-  1267.  Can  you  say  how  it  was  that  no  man  was 
tion  was  to  withdi-aw  the  men  from  the  Shankhill-  summoned  to  the  police  court  for  this? — Why  it  was 
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that  Blakely  did  not  carry  out  the  summons  and  bring 
the  man  into  coui-t? — He  could  have  done  it  by  pay- 
ing sixpence  for  it. 

1268.  Do  you  think  that  goes  to  show  he  told  an 
exaggerated  stoiyl — I am  not  in  a position  to  conti-a- 
dict  the  thing.  I never  heard  that  such  a thing  did 
not  occur  before. 

1269.  The  riot  in  York-street  on  the  lOth  June, 
was  a severe  riot? — It  was. 

1270.  Yoti,  said  you  warned  the  autliorities  it  was 
likely  to  occur  ? — I did. 

1271.  Did  they  send  a proper  force  there? — It  was 
arranged  at  the  magistrates’  meeting  that  cavalry  and 
infantry  and  a large  force  of  police  should  be  there. 

1272.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  a severe  riot  took 
place? — Yes,  and  I believe  it  will  be  shown  by  evi- 
dence that  the  police  were  removed  and  the  military 
were  not  brought  there. 

1273.  Did  you  hear  who  removed  the  police? — I 
heal'd  they  were  removed  at  the  instigation  of  a 
magistrate — a local  magistrate — who  asked  the  resi- 
dent magistrate  to  remove  them.  I heard  that 
District-Inspector  Tighe  refused  to  leave  the  place 
until  he  was  ordered  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a 
brother  officer. 

1274.  The  President. — When  was  this? — On  the 
10th  of  June. 

1275.  Mr.  Ross. — I believe  that  on  that  evening 
after  the  removal  of  the  police  there  was  a severe  riot, 
much  worse  than  the  first  one.  I believe  the  riot 
would  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  police  would 
never  have  fired  if  the  men  had  not  been  removed. 
That  is  only  my  belief. 

1276.  As  a matter  of  fact  a severe  riot  took  place? 
—Yes. 

1277.  There  was  a house  not  only  wrecked,  hut 
burned,  the  liouse  of  M'Cluskey? — ^Yes,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conduct  of  two  tewn  men,  Sergeant 
Green  aud  Acting-Constable  Montgomery,  that  whole 
police  party  would  have  fared  badly ; and  the  sergeant 
who  was  in  command  of  the  party  I have  known  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years — a man  named  Evans,  a 
steady,  respectable  man. 

1278.  You  stated  that  on  the  12th  July  no  distur- 
bance took  place.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  Shankhili- 
road  party  made  an  attack  on  the  Ealls-road  party 
early  that  morning? — I may  have  heard  it,  but  so 
many  things  have  escaped  niy  memoiy.  I said  here 
before  that  I had  no  time  to  write  my  reports. 

1279.  You  say  that  on  the  13th  July  there  was  a 
severe  riot? — There  was. 

1280.  Did  not  the  riot  on  the  Brickfields  that  day 
originate  in  the  Shankhill-road  party  making  an  attack 
on  the  Ealls-road  party? — I can’t  tell  you,  I was  not 
present. 

1281.  Another  riot  took  place  on  the  31st  July. 
Can  you  state  when  aud  where  the  riot  originated  that 
evening,  and  by  whom  it  originated,  by  which  party. 
I mean  the  riot  after  the  return  of  Dr.  Hanna’s 


school  trip? — I believe  it  began  somewhere  about  OcJeiw 6,  less. 

Donegal-street  or  Carrickhill.  I cannot  swear  it, 

because  I -was  not  in  town.  Nc3bitt*Cuhen. 

1282.  Now,  about  tlie  excursion  of  the  2nd  of 
August — ^the  Eoman  Catholic  excursion — they  did 
not  march  in  procession  through  the  streets  ? — No. 

1283.  And  they  had  no  bands  or  banners  ? — No. 

1284.  And  they  came  back  on  cars  from  the  Rail- 
way Station? — Yes,  they  returned  on  cars. 

1285.  There  was  a large  number  of  women  on  the 
excursion,  in  fact  they  were  all  women,  it  was  a 
woman’s  society  ? — I am  not  sure,  but  I believe  so. 

1286.  Now,  about  the  Executive  Committee.  Can 
you  tell  by  what  authority  they  passed  the  resolution 
to  which  you  have  referred.  1 mean  the  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Queen-sfci-eet? — That  was  not  a meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  was  a meeting  of 
magistrates. 

1287.  I know  it  was  a meeting  of  magistrates.  By 
what  authority  did  they  pass  the  resolution  1 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I assure  you  we  have 
been  most  anxious  to  get  that  out. 

1288.  Mr.  Ross. — You  said,  Mr.  Cullen,  it  was  hir. 

Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stokes  tliat  proposed  the  resolution  ? 

— I know  it  was  on  the  date  the  mayor  was  in  Dublin 
tliat  the  meeting  was  lield. 

1289.  The  President. — T have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 

Hamilton  'will  give  evidence  also.  There  will  be 
much  more  accuracy  in  having  it  from  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  This  gentleman  has 
given  us  what  has  come  under  his  own  ohsei-vation. 

1290.  Mr.  Ross. — You  were  a member  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  Cullen  ? — I was. 

1291.  They  were  assailed  by  deputations  from  time 
to  time  to  withdraw  the  police  from  the  Shankhill- 
road  ? — Yra. 

1292.  Are  you  aware  that  strong  and  threatening 
language  was  made  use  of  by  these  deputations? — 

Ce:^inly.  I don’t  exactly  know  the  words.  They 
wanted  many  tilings  done  j and  that  Head-Constable 
MacFai'land  be  put  in  diiirge.  They  were  told  these 
things  could  not  be  done. 

1293.  Were  any  threats  held  out  by  the  deputation 
in  case  the  magistrates  did  not  comply  with  the 
demand  ? — There  may  have  been,  but  really  I don’t 
recollect. 

1294.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I suppose  there 
were  statements  that  there  would  be  rioting  up  there 
if  the  police  were  not  removed  straight  aivay? — I think 
at  the  time  the  deputation  came  forward  it  was  with 
regard  to  putting  police  on  the  Shankhill.  They 
asked  that  town  police  of  their  own  persuasion  should 
be  put  on  the  Shankhill-road. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c.,  then  referred,  the  Oommissicners  to 
the  Constabulary  code.  Nos.  203  aud  1279,  which 
dealt  wich  the  relations  between  the  constabulai-y 
officers  and  the  magistrates  on  the  occasions  of 
disturbances. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


H 
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THIRD  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  6th  OCTOBER,  1886. 


The  Commission  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  ■when  the  examination  of  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  Cullen,  R.I.C.,  was  resumed. 


AssisUnt 
Inspector- 
General  Cullen, 


1295.  The  President. — You  are  come  to  produce 
papers  and  other  documents  1 — Yes ; I beg  to  hand  in 
these  three  papers.  The  first  paper  is  the  News-Letter 
of  the  14th  of  June.  The  paragrapli  I call  attention 
to  is  “ Pulpit  References."  “ Dr.  Hanna,"  <bo.  The 
second  is  the  one  of  the  3rd  of  August,  containing  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Kane.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

1296.  Hr.  Hennessy. — Is  that  the  News-Letter  of 
the  3rd  of  A^nst  1 — That  is  the  Belfast  News-Letter. 
I call  attention  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 


letter.  The  third  is  the  Belfast  News-Letter  of  the 
18th  of  August ; speeches  in  the  Constitutional  Club, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Cobain,  or  De  Cobain. 
I am  directed  by  the  Inspector-General  to  inform  the 
Pi-esident  that  he  will  attend  here  upon  any  day  that 
is  fixed  upon,  and  he  will  be  obliged  if  he  can  get  a 
day  or  two  of  notice.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

1297.  The  President. — Certainly  he  shall  haveit,and 
we  will  take  cure  to  communicate  with  him,  and  let  him. 
know  the  day  on  which  we  propose  to  take  his  evidence. 


Mr.  Norman 
Townsend. 


Mr.  Norman  Lionel  Tovmsend  was  then  sworn  and  examined. 


1298.  President. — Youai-e,  Ibelieve,  a District 
Inspector! — Yes,  sir. 

1299.  You  are  ordinarily  stationed  in  Belfast! — 
, Yes,  sir. 

1300.  You  have  been  a gi-eat  number  of  years  in 
the  Constabulary! — Nearly  twenty. 

1301.  And  eight  yeara  on  duty  in  Belfast! — Yes. 

1302.  Which  district! — I was  seven  years  in  the 
Northern  District,  comprising  Shankhill  and  Carrick- 
hill,  and  last  year  I was  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  I 
am  also  in  charge  of  the  Detective  Department  for  the 
past  five  years. 

1303.  Now,  we  will  not  trouble  you  to  go  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  riots,  but  I will  ask  you  to  refer 
us  to  only  those  particular  transactions  which  came 
under  your  own  personal  observation.  We  may  ask  you 
further  questions  afterwards,  but  this  w'ill  be  sufficient 
for  the  present ! — On  the  4th  of  June  hearing  that 
there  was  a riot  on  the  Queen’s  Island,  I informed  the 
Town  Inspector,  and  went  there  at  once.  I found  the 
police  there  under  Head  Constable  Reilly.  The  riot 
was  then  all  over,  and  the  Islandmen  had  gone  back 
to  work.  It  was  alleged  that  some  one  was  drowned, 
and  we  remained  for  some  time  while  the  search  was 
going  on,  but  the  body  could  not  be-  found, — it 
was  found  afterwards, — and  we  went  away  as  the  whole 
riot  was  over,  and  all  the  navvies  had  left  their  work. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  Islandmen  were  going  home, 
it  was  expected  that  some  disturbance  would  take 
place,  and  arrangements  were  made  in  North-street 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  localities,  but  everything 
passed  off  quietly  that  evening.  The  next  Sun- 
day, I was  at  the  funeral  of  the  boy  who  was  drowned, 
and  I saw  it  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
into  MOl-street.  There  was  a very  large  ci’owd  at  the 
funeral,  but  everytliiug  was  most  quiet  and  orderly. 
Hearing  there  was  some  disturbance  at  the  Brick- 
fields I went  up  there,  but  the  funeral  had  passed  and 
everything  was  quiet  and  I stayed  until  the  people 
returned.  In  the  evening  there  was  some  stone 
throwing  in  Pound-street  and  Durham-street  both  at 
the  police  and  between  the  opposite  parties.  On 
Monday  at  the  dinner  hour,  fearing  a disturbance,  200 
men  went  to  the  Queen’s  Island  and  I came  away, 
leaving  the  Constabulary  there  behind.  That  even- 
ing at  about  eight  o’clock  I was  with  Mr.  Carr  and 
Colonel  Porbes  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  we 
heard  of  a disturbance  at  the  Brickfields  and  we  went 
there  with  all  the  available  men.  I found  a large 
number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  at  the 
Palls  RomI.  I was  ordered  to  put  the  Protestants 
back,  which  I did  quietly.  The  Roman  Catholics 
wei’e  put  back  by  other  men.  When  we  put  tlie  Pro- 
testants over  tliey  pelted  us  with  plenty  of  stones 
from  Percy-street.  While  there  we  heard  that  Duffy’s 
publichouse  in  Percy-street  the  sole  Roman  Oathohe 
bouse  in  that  street  was  being  attacked.  We  went  up 
there.  Therewas  a good  deal  of  stone  throwing  and  firing 


from  catapults,  and  I was  hit.  A large  cro^d  came 
down  Shankhill  and  we  drove  them  out  across  the  side 
streets.  I sent  for  Mr.  Can-  and  he  and  Colonel 
Forbes  and  some  men  with  rifles  came,  and  we  drove  the 
crowd  past  the  Shankhill  barrack.  Everything  then 
was  quiet  so  far  as  that  night  was  concerned.  The  next 
day  bn  the  evening  of  the  8th  I was  at  the  top  of 
North-street  when  the  Island  men  were  going  home 
and  made  arrangements  there  to  prevent  a distur- 
bance. The  Town  Inspector  was  also  there.  Being 
well  known  to  the  Island  men  I stopped  several  of 
them,  and  knowing  tliat  there  were  going  to  be  bon- 
fires on  Shankliill-road  I told  them  that  if  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  their  own  locality  and  did  no 
damage  we  would  not  interfere  witli  them,  and  I told 
them  to  tell  that  to  their  friends.  I spoke  to  several 
bodies  as  they  were  going  up  the  road.  A few  minutes 
afterwards  I heard  there  was  a disturbance  going  on 
at  Park -street  which  runs  off  Cavrick-liill,  and  I went 
there.  I found  two  large  parties  stoning  one  another, 
and  four  or  five  men  lying  on  the  road.  I had  six 
police  %vith  me  and  we  arrested  one  man.  Then  I 
made  inquiries  and  went  away  with  Mr.  Carr  to  the 
Brickfields.  When  we  got  there  District  Inspector 
Supple  was  up  at  Percy-street  attending  to  some  dis- 
turbance there.  He  came  back  to  us  and  we  all  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  Percy-street  and  did  not  in- 
terfere until  we  heard  that  they  were  smashing 
Duffy’s  spirit  and  grocery  establishment  in  Percy- 
street  about  half  way  up  the  street.  We  went 
up  there  and  we  were  stoned  from  all  the  side 
streets  as  we  went  up.  We  drove  the  crowd  away 
from  Duffy’s,  and  we  remained  outside  it.  There  is  a 
side  street  there,  and  from  every  house  in  it  stones 
were  thrown  at  us,  and  from  the  coi-ners.  A large 
crowd  then  came  up  from  Shankhill-road,  and  we 
charged  them  up  the  road  again ; and  when  we  charged 
them  up  the  main  road,  they  would  turn  into  the  side 
streets  and  stone  us.  When  I returned  with  my  men, 
I saw  Mr.  Carr  getting  up  off  the  greund,  where  he 
had  been  knocked  down.  Stone  throwing  then 
became  very  heavy,  and  as  we  came  back  to  Duffy’s- 
publichouse  vre  were  stoned  all  the  way  down.  Mr. 
Carr  was  there,  and  ordei-ed  themen  to  load,  and  drew 
us  up  across  the  road.  He  went  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  read  the  words  of  the  Riot  Act.  Pre- 
viously we  had  ordered  the  people  to  go  in  off  the 
streets,  but  they  would  not.  He  then  ordered  No.  1 
to  fire,  and  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  and  they  fired.  Then, 
there  was  a tremendous  shouting  and  yelling.  In  all, 
nine  men  fired  one  round  of  buckshot  each.  It  was. 
past  nine  o’clock  when  Mr.  Carr  read  tlie  Riot  Act. 
I looked  at  my  watcli.  For  some  time  after  the  firing 
they  still  continued  stoning  ns  from  the  side  streets. 

1304.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Did  youhear  any- 
one else  call  out  “ Fire  ’’! — Mr.  Carr  ordered  No.  1 to- 
fire,  and  tlien  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  and  then  there 
were  some  other  shots. 
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1305.  You  say  there  ■were  other  men  fired  down 
the  street? — Yes;  but  they  were  not  told  to  fire, 
these  men. 

1306.  Mr,  Carr  told  us  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  heard  someone  call  out  “ Fire  ”1 
—I  dare  say  it  is  very  likely. 

1 307.  Did  you  hear  anyone  call  out  “ Fire  "? — They 
niight  have  heard  in  the  noise  and  sliouting,  Mr.  Carr 
say  “ Fire,”  without  catching  the  number.  They  did 
not  tire  altogether,  and  he  stopped  theni  at  once,  and 
we  then  came  down  the  street.  Head  Constable 
Mason  was  knocked  down,  and  Constable  Conlan  got 
a bad  blow,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital.  That 
was  on  the  8th.  "When  we  got  to  Duffy’s  publichouse, 
we  found,  that  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
Mr.  Sui>plo  being  there  and  our  aiTival,  that  the  house 
had  been  completely  looted  and  desti-oyed. 

1308.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — That  was  on  the  8th? — On 
the  evening  of  the  8th.  When  Mr.  Can-  was  knocked 
down,  I was  badly  injured.  I was  struck  by  seven 
or  eight  stones,  and  bruised  about  the  body  ; and  a 
great  many  othei-a  were  wounded  also.  Constable 
il'Manus  got  a bad  blow  on  the  chest.  Wlien  we 
got  to  the  Brickfields  I e.Kamined  the  men’s  pouches, 
and  took  do-wn  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  fired; 
and  Sir.  Carr  then  getting  ill,  he  had  to  go  away, 
leaving  me  in  charge,  and  I remained  on  the  Biickfields, 
which  is  on  a boundary  line  between  the  two  parties, 
fearing  there  might  be  retalhition  because  of  the  filing. 

1 309.  The  President. — Could  you  give  the  names  of 
the  men  who  fired  ? — I cannot  give  you  the  name  of 
No.  1,  but  I can  give  yon  the  names  of  the  nine 
men : — Thomas  Kyle  or  Eyle,  James  Gilmartin,  James 
Brownley,  Martin  Kennedy,  Bobert  Clifford,  Owen 
Livingstone,  John  Haynes,  acting  sergeant,  William 
Hewlett,  and  Sergeant  Beed.  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
Sergeant  Beed  Wiis  No,  1.  These  men  were  not 
townsmen. 

1310.  That  would  make  six  shots  without  an 
order? — I think  so.  Three  of  the  men  were  from  the 
county  Monaghan.  I cannot  say  all  the  comities  at 
present. 

1311.  Sir  Edward  Bvlwer. — Can  you  tell  us  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  1 Was  it  in  line  ? — No.  1 
was  on  the  right. 

1312.  Could  you  not  say  what  position  they  held? 

No  sir.  It  was  afterwards  I took  down  the  names. 
For  the  rest  of  the  evening  eveiything  was  quiet,  and 
I remained  until  a late  hour  in  the  morning.  The 
next  day  I was  directed  by  Mr.  Cullen,  who  had  taken 
cliaT’ge  in  place  of  Mr.  Carr  who  was  injured,  to  go  to 
the  West  Division  up  to  the  Brickfields  to  place  the 
men  on  duty,  and  have  them  told  oft  for  the  various 
points  in  the  district.  I went  there  at  half-past  five 
o’clock  and  told  off  the  men,  there  having  been  an 
extra  force  of  county  men  ordered  there  that  evening, 
and  I arranged  them  all  at  the  various  points  at  which 
I thought  men  ought  to  be.  1 remained  myself  on 
duty  in  the  Brickfields  where  the  disturbance  was  the 
night  before  until  three  o'clock,  but  there  was  no- 
disturbance. 

1313.  Mr.  MPIardy. — Can  you  tell  \is  what 
number  of  meir  were  placed  on  duty? — I told  off  235 
men  between  townsmen  and  the  extra  force.  The 
extra  force  ■was  from  Louth,  Me<rth,  Monaghan,  and 
Tyrone. 

1314.  Were  there  town  men  with  the  county  men? — 
I find  that  in  twenty  men  fifteen  were  county  men 
and  five  town  men,  and  with  forty  men,  thirty-five 
county  men  and  five  town  men.  With  all  the  parties 
there  were  town  men.  That  was  not  my  own  proper 
district,  but  as  the  District  Inspector  had  been  knocked 
down  there  the  night  before,  I was  told  oft'  to  it.  I 
then  went  into  office  as  adjutant  to  Mr.  Newell,  the 
Assistant  Inspector-General,  who  came  down  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  to  take  charge.  I was  acting-adjutant 
for  the  remainder  of  June,  and  was  not  at  the  rioting. 
The  extra  police  then  went  away. 

1315.  Sii-  Edward  Bulwer. — When  did  they  leave? 
— TLey  went  away  on  various  dates,  but  by  the  22nd 


they  were  all  gone.  On  the  3rd  of  July  I think  a Oetoltre.  ms. 
force  of  400  police  came  in  here  for  duty  during  the  „ 
elections,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July.  On  Lioni"™*'* 
the  6th  things  went  off  very  quietly,  consideriog  the  Townsend, 
state  of  excitement  in  the  town  during  the  elections. 

When  the  result  of  the  elections  became  known,  there 
were  bonfires  in  the  Boman  Catholic  district. 

1316.  The  President. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
district? — The  Falls-road,  Divis-street,  and  the  other 
streets  where  the  Boman  Catholics  live.  There  were 
some  disturbances  in  two  or  three  places  but  nothing 
to  speak  of.  In  King’s-street  a mounted  policeman 
got  a blow  of  a stone  on  the  head.  Bonfires  were 
lighted,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  Pi-otestant  party 
fi-om  Sandy-row  came  there  because  it  was  raid  the 
bonfires  were  lighted  at  the  Cooke  Memorial.  The 
riot  was  not  serious  and  that  was  all  that  occurred. 

1317.  Mr.  M' Hardy. — Where  is  the  Cooke  Memo- 
rial?— That  is  in  College-square.  Cn  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  July  when  the  Crange  pi-ocession  was 
lea-ving  the  town,  I was  on  mounted  duty  that  day 
and  in  the  centi-e  of  tlie  procession ; and  I saw  a good 
deal  of  ill-feeling  and  a great  many  rewdies  knocking 
about,  and  one  or  two  stones  were  thrown,  but  there 
was  nothing  of  any  importance.  In  the  evening 
when  they  were  coming  home  it  was  remarkably 
quiet,  I never  saw  so  quiet  a 12th  of  July.  On 
the  next  day  arrangements  were  made  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  peace  that  night,  in  view  of  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Orenge  hall  at  Ballyinafoy, 
for  any  one  who  might  be  going  to  it.  About 
three  o’clock  that  day  I heai-d  of  a*  serious  riot  going 
on  in  the  Grosvenor-road.  I at  once  informed  the 
to'wn-inspector,  and  he  went  there.  I went  there  on 
a car  and  arrived  a few  minutes  before  the  town- 
inspector,  and  I found  a force  of  county  police  there 
under  District  Inspector  M'Clelland  and  a party  of 
town  police.  Everything  was  over  at  the  time,  but  I 
never  saw  more  stones  lying  on  the  streets.  Thei-e 
must  have  been  a fearful  encounter,  and  the  damage 
done  to  property  and  the  number  of  windows  broken 
were  very  great.  Everything  was  over  then,  but  I 
heard  that  a band  passing  through  had  been  attacked, 
and  I heard  a drumming  partj"  down  the  street.  Every- 
thing being  quiet,  and  arrangements  made  to  preserve 
the  peace  for  the  i-emainder  of  the  time,  Mr.  Carr  and 
I left.  In  the  evening  about  eight  o’clock  I went  to 
the  Brickfields,  hearing  that  there  was  a disturbance 
there,  and  -when  I arrived  there  was  a very  large  and 
a very  excited  crowd  in  the  Brickfields.  While  there 
a sergeant  came  in  from  Northumberland-street,  and 
reported  that  two  shots  had  been  fired  at  the  policeby 
a man  standing  at  a comer  in  the  Protestant  locality. 

I at  once  went  there  with  Mr.  hl'Cartliy,  the  Besident 
Magistrate,  and  with  twenty  or  thirty  men.  We 
went  down  the  street  where  these  shots  were  alleged 
to  have  been  fired,  and  I jiicked  up  the  wadding  of  a 
gun  where  the  police  were  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
which  bounds  Northumberland-street.  Justus  wegot 
itp  the  street  one  of  the  policemen’s  rifles  was  dis- 
charged in  the  air,  and  whether  that  had  a beneficial 
effect  or  not,  there  was  no  disturbance  there  after- 
wards. We  remained  there  until  three  o’clock  in  tlie 
morning,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  we  went 
up  to  the  Brickfields,  and  found  that  Head-Constable 
Gardiner  and  Private  Hughes  had  been  shot.  We 
found  that  the  soldier  was  dead,  and  that  Head-Con- 
stable Gardiner  had  been  taken  to  hospital.  I saw  him 
there  at  three  o’clock,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  next  day  he 
was  dead.  Acting-Sergeant  Brady  had  also  been  shot. 

Bioting  was  going  on  in  several  localities,  and  Sergeant 
Magee  was  shot  with  a rifle  bullet,  and  also  by  a pellet 
in  the  eye,  and  he  had  two  or  three  pellets  in  the  leg. 

That  occurred  in  Killen-street,  near  Christchurch 
Cathedral.  We  remained  at  the  Brickfields  until  three 
o’clock,  and  I was  then  relieved,  and  came  back  at 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  took  up  duty  there 
again.  Next  day  -was  quiet,  except  in  Bomidary-strcet, 
when  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  stonetbrowing  between  two  mobs.  I was 
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October  6.  ^880.  there  by  myself,  but  some  police  came  to  my  assistance 
Mr.  remained  close  at  hand.  I was  then  -withdi-awn, 

Lionel  and  went  again  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  Mr.  Fanning, 

Townsend,  the  Depiity-Inspector-General,  who  had  come  to  town 

to  take  charge  at  that  time. 

1318.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — That  was  on  the 
14th  1 — That  was  on  the  14th.  There  was  no 
further  distrirbance  to  speak  of  in  the  month  of  July, 
until  the  evening  of  the  31st.  On  that  day  Dr. 
Hanna  had  his  annual  school  excursion,  which  he  had 
put  off  from  the  early  part  of  June,  at  request,  on 
accoimt  of  the  excitement.  His  school  trip  is  attended 
by  about  eleven  hundred  children  and  young  pei-sons, 
and  has  banners  and  bands,  and  is  followed  by  a 
large  crowd.  Thei’e  was  a good  deal  of  excitement 
in  the  to^vn,  and  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and 
some  others,  Dr.  Hanna  on  this  occasion  consented  to 
give  up  bis  bands  and  banners,  and  they  marched 
through  the  town  in  the  morning  without  tliem,  but 
in  processional  order.  Mr.  Hanna  also  arranged  that 
in  the  evening  they  should  break  irp  at  the  railway 
station,  and  not  come  in  processional  order  through 
the  town.  There  were  other  school  trips  on  the  same 
day — Mr.  hlitchell’s  in  Crumlin-road,  and  fi-om  the 
Frederick-street  Methodist  Church,  and  some  others, 
but  I cannot  give  the  number.  In  the  evening  I 
went  with  Colonel  Forbes  down  to  the  Queen’s-bridge, 
and  we  met  there  Mr.  Mitchell’s  excursion  returning. 
They  had  banners,  and  were  marching  in  processional 
order,  and  had  a band.  I accompanied  the  party  a 
short  distance,  and  they  went  up  through  Donegall- 
street,  and  past  Carrick-hill.  • We  went  back  again 
to  the  Queen’s-bridge,  and  on  getting  near  it  we  met 
a band  witii  a tremendous  crowd,  and  there  were 
rough  characters  with  it,  and  they  were  very  excited, 
and  apparently  there  were  forty  or  fifty  members  of 
the  school  trip  walking  behind.  Colonel  Forbes  and 
I followed  the  crowd  up  High-street  and  Bridge-street, 
and  then  it  turned  out  of  Bridge-street  into  Donegall- 
street.  Another  band  came  down  Castle-place,  and 
there  we  saw  a crowd  round  a tram-car,  and  in  the 
tram-car  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna.  When  I came 
into  Donegall-street  I saw  some  disturbance  a little 
way  above  on  Carrickliill.  Colonel  Forbes  passed 
on,  and  I went  up  to  Oarrickhill  and  found  District- 
Inspector  Grene  and  the  police  there,  and  the 
police  drawn  across  to  prevent  any  molestation. 

1 There  had  been  apparently  some  disturbance,  as  I 
saw  stones  lying  about,  and  the 'police  had  their 
batons  drawn.  I w'ent  shortly  afterwards  to  Clifton- 
street  and  found  there  had  been  disturbances  there  and 
in  Trinity-street,  but  when  one  policeman,  Constable 
Maguire,  made  a rush  \rp  the  street  the  people  all  ran 
away.  I directed  the  attention  of  Head-Constable 
Murphy  to  the  disturbances  in  Clifton-street,  and  I 
then  returned  to  Oarrickhill  to  see  the  situation  there 
and  I heard  the  police  were  badly  stoned  in  Old 
Lodge-road.  I reported  the  matter  to  Mr.  Greiie,  who 
had  charge  of  the  district,  and  he  told  me  he  had  no 
men  to  send  there.  I went  down  there  and  collected 
as  many  men  as  I could  and  reported  the  matter  to 
Mr.  CaiT,  the  To'wn  Inspector.  I went  with  twenty- 
five  men  altogetlier.  When  I got  there  I was  told  by 
,a  detective  that  the  police  were  badly  beaten  in  Wall- 
street.  I went  there  and  found  Sergeant  Slevin  and 
five  or  six  men  there  with  a mob  stoning  them.  They 
joined  my  party  and  wo  charged  the  crowd.  Wo  had 
notliing  but  batons.  There  was  nothing  else  out  that 
day.  We  drove  them  up  Wall-street  and  as  we 
passed  the  side  streets  I detaOed  two  or  three  men 
to  go  down  the  side  streets  and  prevent  the  mob 
returning  that  way  to  stone  us  from  behind.  When 
that  was  done  we  came  back  again.  We  then  drove 
them  dowu  the  Old  Lodge-road  and  I got  a blow  of 
a stone  on  the  top  of  the  head  at  the  corner  of  Hanover- 
street.  At  M‘K.enua’s  corner  at  a point  near 
North  Boundary-street  the  police  arrested  one  man, 
and  wb  were  stoned  so  severely  that  I don’t  know 
how  tliey  got  him  up.  I was  struck  over  the  eye 
with  a stone,  was  covered  with  blood,  and  I had  to 


go  and  get  the  wound  stitched.  I went  home  for  five 
days  and  I have  not  done  any  duty  since. 

1319.  The  President. — Youwereseiiousiywoundedl 
— Yes.  That  is  all  I have  to  say.  During  the 
August  riots  I was  on  the  sick  list. 

1320.  Sir  Edward  Bviwer.- — When  were  firearms 
first  used  by  the  police— what  was  the  first  day  1 — 
The  7th  of  June,  I think. 

1321.  Before  that  day  did  they  use  their  batons 
entirely  ? — Batons. 

1322.  Entirely ’—Entirely. 

1323.  Is  there  any  regular  adjutant  in  the  police 
force  here  1 — No. 

1324.  Men  are  told  off  at  times  when  an  adjutant 
is  wanted  ? — Yes,  when  an.  extra  force  comes  in  here 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  an  officer  is  told  off 
to  act  as  adjutant. 

1325.  Had  you  ever  acted  before  in  tliat  capa- 
city 1 — No,  sii-. 

1326.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — ^What  is  the  district  that 
you  have  been  in  charge  of? — I was  in  charge  of  the 
northern  district  for  some  years.  I^st  year  I was 
transferred  to  the  eastern  district  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

1327.  Has  the  eastern  district  been  much  disturbed 
by  party  disturbances  during  the  riots? — No,  the 
only  disturbance  was  in  York-strect  on  the  10th 
of  June,  when  Mr.  M'Cluskey’s  house  was  burned, 
and  Mr.  M'Keuna’s  house  was  attacked,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  August  I believe  there  was  also  rioting  there 
on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  a procession. 

1328.  During  the  former  seven  yeai-s  before  yon 
came  to  the  east  district,  were  you  district  inspector? — 
Yes. 

1329.  What  district  had  yoirthen? — The  northern. 

1 330.  The  district  which  includes  Shankhill-road? — 
Yes,  I was  in  charge  of  that  district. 

1331.  What  officer  was  in  charge  when  you  left 
the  northern  district  ? — District  Inspector  Grcne. 

1332.  What  time  did  you  leave  that  district? — In 
October,  1885. 

1333.  At  the  time  that  you  left  the  northeni  dis-^ 
trict  were  many  of  the  men  transferred  with  yon  to 
the  eastern  district  ? — No,  none. 

1334.  Have  any  of  the  officers  been  removed  from 
the  northern  district  since  your  transfer? — I think 
not.  Yes  there  was  one — Head-Constable  Kelson 
was  transferred  from  Donegall-street  to  Gresham- 
street,  which  is  in  the  eastern  district,  on  his  own 
application  to  get  barrack  accommodation. 

1335.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  having 
been  removed  ? — No,  sir. 

1336.  Your  transfer  did  not  cause  any  general 
removal  from  tliat  district  into  yours? — No,  I may 
mention  that  I was  transferred  to  the  eastern  district 
at  my  own  request. 

1337.  Can  you  state  with  regard  to  your  district 
whac  individual  authority  you  exercise  ? — I am  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  the  police  duty  .is 
carried  out  in  that  district,  for  the  detection  of  crime 
in  it,  and  matters  of  discipline — to  report  them  to  the 
Town  Inspector. 

1338.  What  number  of  men  have  you  in  your 
district  under  your  orders  ? — Two  hcad-constables, 
twenty-one  sei’geants,  and  123  acthig-sergeants,  and 
constables. 

1339.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district? — Well,  I could  not.  I may 
say,  however,  that  tlie  eastern  district  comprises  the 
business  part  of  the  town. 

1340.  That  force  of  146  men — what  proportion  of 
it  is  on  day  duty  and  what  proportion  of  it  on  night 
duty  ? — ^The  district  is  divided  into  fifteen  beats ; all 
the  disti'icts  in  Belfast  are  divided  into  a certain 
number  .of  beats.  The  day  is  divided  into  three 
divisions — day,  eyeiiing,  and  night.  The  day  duty 
commences  at  6 A.ii.,  and  terminates  at  G p.ir. 
Evening  duty  begins  at  G p.m.,  and  terminates  at  11 
p.M.  Night  duty  begins  at  11  p.ir.,  and  terminates 
at  6 A.M.  There  is  one  man  on  beat  duty  alone 
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daring  the  day,  and  two  together— one  at  either  side 
of  the  sk'eet — in  the  evening  and  night. 

1341.  The  evening  and  night  1 — Evening  and  night. 
They  are  superintended  — eaoh  division  — by  three 
sergeants. 

1342.  Do  you  mean  each  subdivision  or  each 
division  1 — Each  division  at  duty  has  three  sergeants. 
That  makes  twelve  sergefints,  the  day  duty  being 
divided  into  two.  One  head-constable  superintends 
the  day  duty  and  another  superintends  the  night 
duty.  The  District  Inspector  has  to  occasionally 
visit  the  beats,  and  the  sergeants  and  head-constables, 
at  varied  hours  during  the  night  to  see  that  the  duty 
is  properly  pei-formed. 

1343.  \Vho  does  that? — The  District  Inspector. 
He  does  it  at  hours,  varying  sometimes  from  2,  3 
or  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day  as 
well.  Should  there  be  fifteen  beats  in  the  district, 
thirty  men  are  told  olf  for  that  duty,  fifteen  of  those 
men  would  go  on  from  6 a.m.  to  9 A.M.,  and  the 
other  fifteen  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Then  the  first 
fifteen  go  on  again  from  3 till  6,  each  ihan  thereby 
doing  six  hours  duty. 

1344.  Then  you  have  evening  duty? — Yes,  evening 
duty  from  6 till  11. 

1345.  What  number  of  men  would  you  have  on 
that  ■? — Thiiiy ; there  are  fifteen  beats,  two  men  for 
each.  That  is  if  there  be  no  vacancies  and  none  on 
sick  leave.  Should  there  be  vacancies  or  sick  leave, 
two  beats  must  be  combined  into  one. 

1346.  You  say  thirty  men  would  go  on  from  6 till 
il  ? — Yes,  and  another  thirty  from  11  till  C.  That 
is  if  you  have  your  full  number  of  men. 

1347.  You  say  with  regard  to  the  day  duty  that 
thirty  men  go  on  on  two  different  shifts,  do  you  mean 
that  makes  sixty  in  all,  or  is  it  only  fifteen  on  each 
shift  t — Fifteen  in  each  shift. 

1348.  That  accounts  for  ninety  men? — Ninety 
for  fifteen  beats.  The  night  men,  the  men  who  are 
told  off  by  name  for  night  dirty  this  month,  do  evening 
duty  the  following  month  and  day  duty  the  third 
month.  They  are  all  paraded  at  a central  point  hy 
the  Head-Constable,  and  at  the  vaiious  hours  in- 
spected and  sent  to  theii-  beats.  Tliey  are  also 
inspected  before  they  leave  their  barracks. 

1349.  Tliat  is  when  leaving  the  bai-racks  to  go  to 
the  central  parade? — ^Yes,  they  are  marched  from 
their  barrack  to  the  central  parade,  but  they  are  first 
inspected,  and  then  inspected  again  at  the  parade,  and 
when  there  is  not  a full  number  of  men  the  head 
constable  makes  arrangements  accordingly.  A book 
k kept  at  the  principal  station  in  which  the  duty 
every  man  does  every  day-  and  the  beat  he  was  on  is 
recorded. 

1350.  Who  writes  up  that  book? — The  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  station. 

1351.  Have  the  men  themselves  an  opportunity  of 
checking  it? — Yes,  they  sign  that  book  every  week 
and  certify  to  its  being  correct. 

1352.  Tlhe  Prerident. — Have  you  got  it  here? — Ido 
not  think  it  is  here.  I have  sent  for  it.  I should 
mention  that  there  is  some  slight  difference  in  my 
district  from  others.  I have  been  giving  the  general 
duty  of  the  town.  My  district  is  a little  different, 
but  it  is  only  a variation  caused  by  the  necessities  of 
the  district.  In  addition  to  those  beat  men  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  are  men  detailed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  tiuffic  at  seven  points  under  the  regu- 
lations framed  for  the  traffic  imder  tlie  borough  by-laws. 

1353.  You  were  explaining  how  the  men  go  on  duty 
at  those  fixed  points  ? — Tliey  go  on  from  iiihe  to  two 
and  from  two  to  six  ; half  of  them  are  from  nine  to 
two  and  the  other  lialf  from  two  to  six.  (Witness 
produces  a boob.)  Here  is  tlie  duty  roll  I have 
referred  to,  signed  by  the  men.  It  is  a head  constable’s 
record  of  his  duty.  The  sergeants  also  have  books  in 
which  they  record  their  visits  to  every  beat. 

1354.  3-lr.  M'Hard;/. — How  many  men  do  you 
have  on  duty  at  a fixed  point  at  any  time? — One; 
they  are  solely  for  the  regulation  of  tlic  traffic. 
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1355.  Then  that  occupies  fourteen  men? — Foui-teen  October  a,  issa 

, , Mr.  Norman 

1356.  Do  these  men  do  nothing  at  all  besides  the  Lione! 
traffic  duty? — No,  not  during  that  month.  They  take  Townsend, 
it  in  tunis. 

1357.  Then  during  that  month  they  are  only 
engaged  five  hours  and  four  hours  respectively? — Yes, 
one  man  goes  on  duty  from  nine  till  two,  five  hours 
altogether,  and  to-morrow  he  will  lie  on  duty  from  two 
till  six. 

1358.  Is  that  the  whole  duty  Umt  these  men  per- 
form?— Yes,  that  is  their  duty,  hut  during  the  summer, 
during  the  excursions,  they  are  always  required  to  do 
some  evening  duty. 

1359.  If  they  perform  other  duties  besides  the 
traffic  duty,  do  iiiey  receive  extra  pay  for  it? — Not  in 
the  toivn  of  Belfast. 

1360.  Talcing  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  no 
extra  work  as  a rule,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  duty 
those  men  do  at  fixed  points  diu’ing  the  month  ? — 

That  is  nearly  all.  There  may  be  occasionally  some- 
thing else  to  be  done. 

1361.  Are  those  duties  at  fixed  points  very  much 
sought  for  by  the  men  ? — They  are,  but  1 may  mention 
that  they  are  only  in  the  eastern  district  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 

1362.  Are  the  older  men  as  a rule  selected  to  do 
that  duty  ? — No,  I have  made  it  my  business  to  select 
them  all  in  turns.  • 

1363.  You  do  not  take  the  oldest  men  ? — I do  not. 

1364.  What  you  have  stated  accounts  for  104  men. 

Taking  the  four  shifts  of  beat  duty,  90  men  and 
14  men  at  those  fixed  points  make  104? — I have 
explained  already  that  there  were  some  slight  modifi- 
cations in  the  eastern  district  to  meet  those  men  who 
aro  required  at  fixed  points.  There  are  not  so  many 
in  the  eastern  distiict  during  the  night.  They  go  off 
at  one  o’clock,  and  instead  of  there  being  sixty  men 
every  evening  at  night  duty,  there  are  only  fifty-two. 

But  in  an  ordinary  district  there  would  be  the  full 
number. 

1365.  What  I mean  is  this — I want  you  to  account 
for  the  disposition  of  your  146  men.  You  say  there 
are  123  constables? — Yes. 

1366.  And  you  saythatfor  beat  duty,  day,  evening, 
and  night,  90  men  are  required? — Well,  no,  tliere 
would  be  hut  82. 

1367.  Then  there  are  fourteen  men  employed  on 
the  seven  points? — Well,  there  are  only  thii-teea 
in  my  district,  for  one  man  from  another  district  joins 
me  where  we  have  a point  of  junction  with  the  north 
district,  and  we  take  it  alternately. 

1368.  Those  82  men  for  beat  duty  and  13  men  at 
the  fixed  points,  would  be  95  men.  How  are  the 
other  men  disposed  of? — ^There  are  two  men  attached 
to  the  detective  depaitment. 

1369.  Two  detectives? — ^Yes,  five  baiTack  orderlies 
and  five  old  barrack  orderlies.  The  man  on  duty  as 
baiTack  orderly  to-day  does  nothing  but  command 
duty  to-morrow. 

1370.  What  duty  ? — Command  duty,  carrying 
despatches  to  the  offices  and  such  duties  as  tliat. 

1371.  What  does  the  barrack  orderly  do?— He  is 
in  charge  of  the  baiTacks. 

1373.  He  remains  there  constantly? — Yes,  con- 
stantly for  twenty-four  hours. 

1373.  Tlie  other  man  is  barrack  messenger? — Yes,  he 
is  called  old  barrack  orderly.  The  man  who  was 
barrack  orderly  yesterday  when  he  goes  off  duty,  is 
on  command  duty  the  next  day. 

1374.  That  disposes  of  seventeen  men.  Is  there 
anything  else? — Yes,  there  is  one  man  engaged  at 
the  quays. 

1375.  Is  that  all  ?— I think  so. 

1376. '  Then,  if  you  have  a full  complement  of  men 
and  no  vacancies,  and  nobody  sick,  you  would  liave  a 
certain  number  of  spare  men? — No,  sir. 

1377.  I think  so,  if  1 have  taken  you  down  right? 

— You  have  ninety-five  men. 
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1378.  Yijs,  ciglity-two  aud  thirteen  making  ninetj- 
li'.e,  li  tliat  correct? — Yes. 

1379.  Then  there  ai'e  two  detectives,  five  barrack 
orderlies,  and  five  old  barrack  orderlies,  making  twelve 

nsen,  total  107,  liow  do  you  account  for  the  rest? 

There  are  some  more  men  required;  there  are  two 
niessiaen,  one  at  two  different  stations,  and  there  is 
my  clei'k. 

1380.  Is  he  a constable? — Yes,  he  is  a constable 
with  the  temporary  rank  of  an  acting-sergeant  There 
are  also  three  mounted  men. 

1381.  Do  you  call  them  orderlies? — Well,  they  are 
a part  of  the  eighteen  mounted  men  that  have  been 
already  spoken  of.  Six  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
town  inspector,  and  three  to  each  of  the  four  district 
inspectoi-s.  I think  I must  have  made  a mistake  in 
saying  tliere  were  123  men  attached  to  my  division. 
I think  the  number  is  only  1 13.  The  entii-e  strength 
of  the  district  is  only  136. 

1382.  That  would  make  it  right,  if  you  have  only 
113  men?— Yes,  113  men. 

1383.  The  men  who  are  on  day  duty  for  sLx  hours 
only  for  a month  at  a time,  liave  they  auy  other  duties 
to  perform  besidas  ? — Yes,  should  any  necessity  arise, 
such  as  processions  or  anything  of  that  sort,  they 
have. 

1384.  Have  they  any  parades  to  attend  besides  the 
parade  for  duty? — Yes,  every  morning  every  miui  in 
bari-acks  is  j)araded  at  half-past  nine  o’clock. 

1385.  Does  that  include  the  night  duty  men? — No, 
they  are  paraded  at  five. 

1386.  How  long  do  the  parades  last  in  the  morning 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — It  lasts  about  half  an 
hour  or  so ; it  varies — theh  arms,  accoutrements, 
clothing,  and  everything  is  inspected. 

1387.  Is  that  done  everyday? — Every  day  every 
man  in  the  barracks  not  off  duty  or  in  bed  attends 
parade  under  the  rules.  They  ai-e  examined  on  police 
duties  and  as  to  the  “ Hue-and-cry,”  and  they  receive 
instructions. 

1388.  Are  the  old  constables  subjected  to  those 
instructions  every  day? — Not  daily,  but  every  man 
is  paraded. 

1389.  Are  the  men  who  took  evening  duty  pai-aded? 
— Yes,  they  are  paraded  at  half-past  ten. 

1390.  That  is  over  about  eleven  o’clock? — Yes, 
they  are  free  at  eleven  o’clock  until  required  for 
duty. 

1391.  At  what  hour  are  they  required  ? —At  half- 
I>ast  five  they  have  to  be  at  the  station,  and  at  a 
quarter  to  six  at  tlie  central  parade. 

1392.  The  married  men,  I believe  you  mentioned, 
all  live  close  to  their  stations  ? — Yes,  they  had  all  to 
live  within  a radius  of  440  yards ; that  was  afterwai-ds 
extended  to  600  yards,  and  now  there  is  a discretion 
with  the  Town  Insjiector ; but  they  do  not  go  beyond 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

1393.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — Nineteen  and  a half  years. 

1394.  Aswhatdidyou  enter? — As  a cadet. 

1395.  Have  you  ever  performed  any  of  this  duty 
yourself? — Except  superintending  it  as  Distiict- 
Inspector. 

1396.  Are  the  hours  of  duty  supposed  to  be  as 
many  as  a man , can  properly  discharge  ? — Well, 
taking  them  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  I think 
they  are. 

1397.  You  think  six  hours  in  the  streets  in  tlie 
clay  are  sufficient  out  of  the  twenty-four  ? — I think 
it  is. 

1398.  And  five  hours  in  the  evening? — Well, that 
is  light. 

1399.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  night  duty  is 
made  longer  than  the  day  and  evening  duty  ? — I do 
not  know  why  it  w.as  originally  done.  I may  say 
that  the  men  get  sixisence  extra  for  night  duty. 

1400.  Three  shDlings  and  sixpence  a week  extra  ? — 
Yos,  whicliispaidby  the  Town  (Jouncilas  a night  watch 
charge.  It  is  also  paid  in  Cork  and  Derry. 

1401.  Is  duty  in  these  three  towns,  Cork,  Derry, 


and  Belfast,  where  extra  pay  is  given  for  police 
duty  at  night,  much  coveted  4— Do  you  mean  is  there 
an  anxiety  to  get  into  those  towns  ? 

1402.  Yes? — Well,  I don’t  think  Belfast  is  coveted  at 
all  now. 

1403.  Are  the  other  two  towns  coveted? — I never 
was  stationed  in  either  of  these  towns,  but  I may 
mention  that  previous  to  these  riots,  when  volunteers 
were  called  for  for  Belfast,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  for  forty  vacancies,  out  of  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
810  men  volunteered  to  go  to  Belfast,  at  their  own 
expense,  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

1404.  Wliat  is  the  average  pay  of  a constable? 

It  begins  at  A52  a year. 

1405.  £1  a week? — Yes,  in  addition  to  this  men 
serving  in  Belfast  get  Ss.  8cl.  extra  per  month — what 
is  called  the  “ Belfast  allowance.” 

1406.  Ts  that  in  addition  to  the  3s.  6d.  for  night 
duty? — Yes,  that  is  3s.  Gd.  per  week.  A man, 
whether  on  night  duty  or  day  duty,  gets  8s.  8d.  per 
month. 

1407.  That  is  equal  to  2s.  2rf.  aweek? — Yes,  aud 
he  also  gets  6d.  per  month  arms  allowance,  and  3d. 
per  month  for  straw. 

1408.  Is  the  service  of  the  Constabulary  utilized 
at  all  for  extra  duty  by  private  individuals  ? — No, 

1409.  Are  yoii  aware  whether  the  duties  have 
•been  made  shorter,  1 mean  wliether  the  hours  of 
duty  have  been  lessened  of  recent  years  ? — No,  they 
have  been  the  same  for  the  last  eight  years.  I 
believe  they  have  been  the  same  since  tlie  force 
was  formed  in  1864. 

1410.  There  is  a little  point  in  your  narrative  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a question  about.  You  mentioned,  I 
think,  that  on  the  8th  June  you  remained  at  the 
foot  of  Percy-street,  aud  that  there  was  a large 
crowd  at  the  Shankhill-road,  and  I believe  you  did 
not  interfere  with  it  at  all? — No,  sir. 

1411.  How  was  that  crowd  beliaving  ?— "Well,  I 
was  not  on  tbe  Shankhill-rc>ad,  except  at  the  top  of 
Pei-cy-street.  I was  nob  on  the  Shankhill-road  that 
night  at  all. 

1412.  1 thought  from  what  you  said  that  the 
crowd  on  the  Shankhill-road  was  in  your  view  some 
part  of  the  evening? — No,  sir,  not  till  they  came 
to  Duffy’s  public-house. 

1413.  How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
they  were  on  the  Shankhill-road  ?— Percy-street  runs 
from  the  Shankhill-road  down,  and  the  crowd  were 
at  the  top,  on  the  Shankhill-road. 

1414.  Were  they  throwing  stones? — Yes,  they 
were  stoning  us  at  the  time. 

1415.  Stoning  you  1 — Yes,  when  we  were  at  Duffy’s 
public-house. 

1416.  Before  that  you  say  tliatyou  were  in  Percy- 
street  for  some  time  ? — I was.  I was  unable  to  see 
what  went  on  at  the  Sbaukliill-road  at  that  time.  I 
could  not  see  the  Shankhill-road. 

1417.  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  the  disturb- 
ance  on  Shankhill-road  that  night  ? — You  mean  the 
night  of  the  8th. 

1418.  Yes,  the  nightMr.  Carr  was  knocked  down ?— 
The  disturbance  I saw  was  altogether  in  Percy-street, 
at  the  mouth  of  Percy-sti-eet  and  Shankhill-road. 

1419.  Were  you  aware  when  you  went  up  Percy- 
street  that  there  was  a large  gathering  of  people  on 
the  Shankhill-road  ? — ^Yes,  I presumed  they  were  there, 
for  I heard  that  they  were  to  have  bonfires  in  cele- 
bration of  the  defeat  of  the  Bill. 

1420.  Did  you  see  the  light  of  the  bonfires?— Oh, 

I did,  tremendous  light. 

1421.  A great  light  ? — Yos. 

1422.  Did  you  hear  cheering  and  noise? — Yes. 

1423.  Then  yon  were  aware  that  there  was  a large 
gathering  on  the  Shankhill-road  ? — I was. 

1424.  Were  there  any  police  at  that  time  on  the 
Shankhill-road  ? — I am  sure  there  were,  a large  number. 

1425.  The  town  inspector,  Mr.  Carr,  I think  you 
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saia  was  with  you  at  the  time,  at  the  foot  of  Percy- 
Btreet? — He  was. 

1426.  Was  it  your  impression,  as  district  inspector, 
that  the  people  of  the  Shankhill-road  understood  that 
they  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  these  bonfires  with- 
out inteiference.  I want  to  know  were  the  people 
aware  that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
them? — Yes ; 1 said  that  I informed  them  that  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  By  the  stiict  letter  of 
course  it  was  contrary  to  law,  but  this  Shankhill  dis- 
trict is  entirely  Protestant.  I should  say,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  public-houses,  you  would  not 
find  a Roman  Catholic  in  the  locality. 

1427.  In  your  opinion  would  it  not  be  very  offensive 
to  the  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics  in  the  locality  to 
have  all  this  demonstration? — I dare  say  it  would. 

1428.  Was  there  any  special  authority  given  to 
you,  as  district  inspector,  to  inform  those  people  that 
the  bonfires  would  be  allowed  ? — Yes.  I was  told  an 
order  was  issued  on  that  day  by  the  town  inspector 
that  as  long  as  those  pei-sons  confined  themselves  to 
their  own  locality,  and  did  not  commit  any  outrages, 
the  police  would  not  interfere. 

1429.  Did  the  town  inspector  give  you  that  order? 
— Yes,  it  is  extant  in  writing. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^We  have  a copy  of  it  in  court. 
It  was  issued  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  town  inspector-. 

1430.  The  Witness. — I have  read  it  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  and  I may  mention  that  on  the  night 
of  the  election,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  had  bonfires 
in  their  own  locality,  they  were  not  interfered  with. 

1431.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — As  district  inspector  did 
you  consider  that  it  was  wise  to  allow  those  bonfires 
on  that  occasion? — I did,  sir.  It  would  take  a 
tremendous  force  to  prevent  them. 

1432.  Do  you  think  if  the  bonfires  were  prevented 
it  would  have  led  to  any  disturbance  ? — Yes,  I am 
sure  it  would  have  led  to  extensive  rioting. 

1433.  What  would  have  led  to  rioting? The 

attempt  to  suppress  them. 

1434.  Supposing  you  allowed  bonfires  in  some 
particular  places  and  not  in  others,  would  that  lead 
to  disturbance  1 — It  would,  sir. 

1435.  You  think  that  if  restrictions  were  put  on 

the  bonfii-es  it  would  have  led  to  disturbances  ? I 

think  so.  I may  mention  that  in  Belfast  the  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  live  altogether  in  sepa- 
rate localities.  You  might  draw  a distinct  line  around 
the  Roman  Catholic  localities  in  which  you  will  find 
hardly  a Protestant  living.  In  other  parts  you 
would  find  not  a single  Roman  Catholic  residing. 
On  the  boundary  line  bet%veen  the  two  there  is  a 
mixture.  For  instance,  in  the  Shankhill  distrfct, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  publicans,  there  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic  living  there  at  all,  while  in  the 

Falls  district  there  is  hardly  a Protestant very 

few. 

1436.  When  you  say  there  are  a few  Protestants 
in  the  district  how  many  do  you  mean  ? — Well  to  my 
knowledge  I do  not  know  of  any.  Thei-e  may  be. 

1437.  Vou  say  there  are  not  in  the  Shankhill 
district  any  Roman  (iatholics? — Well  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  publicans  there  is  not  a single 
Roman  Catholic  residing  in  it. 

1438.  Who  were  the  owners  of  the  public  houses  ? 
— M‘Glade’s  and  a few  other  public  bouses.  I may 
mention  that  the  majority  of  the  public  houses  in 
Belfast  are  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics. 

1439.  The  majority  of  tliem?~Yes.  I should  say 
three-fourths  of  them. 

_ 1440.  At  the  time  the  Riot  Act  was  read  and  tlie 
nine  shots . were  fired,  as  you  described,  at  wbat  dis- 
tance was  the  crowd  from  the  police  ?— -I  should  say 
about  140  yards. 

1441.  Do  you  think  it  was  wise  to  fire  on  the  crowd 
then  ? — Well  I think  we  were  very  badly  treated  at 
the  time.  I think  our  lives  were  in  danger. 

1442_.  Did  you  think  that,  as  a precaiition  and  for 

safety,  it  was  desirable  the  police  should  fire  ? Well 

I would  be  very  slow  and  it  is  only  as  a last  resort 
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that  I would  recommend  firing  myself,  and  as  it  turned  October  u,  issQ. 
out  it  may  not  have  been  wise;  but  as  to  the  jjj 
aotual  fact  of  firing  I think  the  police  were  at  the  Lionel 
time  in  great  danger.  Town»<'nd. 

1443.  At  the  time  the  order  was  given  to  fire  you 
entirely  approved  of  it.  I take  it  that  that  is  the  case  ? 

—Well,  I approved  of  it ; I won’t  say  entirely,  sir. 

1444.  Did  you  express  the  slightest  dissent,  I mean 
respectfully  1 — Some  time  before  that,  air,  I asked  Mr. 

Carr  not  to  fire,  to  wait  a little. 

1445.  How  long  before? — Oh,  some  moments  be- 
fore. 

1446.  Do  you  mean  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
before?— It  would  not  be  so  long,  I think,  sir.  I 
could  not  say  precisely  how  long  though. 

1447.  And  did  he  wait,  as  you  then  suggested  ?— 

He  did ; he  did  not  fire  then. 

1 448.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  thought  it  better 
to  wait? — To  see  if  we  could  not  do  witliout  firing, 
and  in  order  not  to  take  away  life  or  give  rise  to  still 
moi-e  serious  disturbances. 

1449.  After  you  asked  for  that  delay  did  matters 
get  more  serious  ? — They  did,  sir. 

1450.  And  at  the  time  the  order  was  given  to  fire 
have  you  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  order  was  quite 
justified  and  apparently  necessary  ? — Well,  I don't 
know,  sir,  that  if  I were  in  sole  command  what  I 
might  have  done  myself.  Perhaps  having  so  much 
exj)erience  in  Belfast  I miglit  not. 

1451.  Did  that  firing  take  effect  on  the  crowd  ? — I 
heard  that  there  was  one  man  just  grazed  by  a ]iellet 
of  buckshot.  That  was  all  that  I heard  of,  but  I don’t 
knew  whether  tbere  were  any  other  cases.  There  may 
have  been. 

1452.  What  were  the  results  that  you  referred  to 
just  now.  You  said  that  it  might  be  indiscreet, 
judging  from  the  result.  What  was  the  result  to 
which  you  referred  ?— The  excitement  and  ill-feeling 
to  the  police  in  firing. 

1453.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tlie  crowd  on  the 
Shankhill-road  tlioiight  that  the  police  should  not  do 
their  duty  ? — I think  they  thought  at  that  time  that 
they  should  do  very  much  as  they  liked,  judging  from 
the  hind  of  temper  shown. 

1454.  Do  you.  think  that  if  the  Shankhill-road 
people  had  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  and 
to  do  as  they  liked — do  you  think  they  would  have 
had  more  respect  for  the  police  ? — If  the  police  hadn’t 
fired  in- self-defence  I suppose  they  would  not  have 
been  attacked  as  they  were  afterwai-ds,  but  I don’t 
know  about  the  element  of  respect  entering  into  their 
minds. 

1455.  Pou  had  a great  mimber  of  Constabulary 
seriously  injured  before  the  firing  began.  They  were 
all  hit  before  ever  the  order  was  given  to  fire  ? — Oh, 
yes;  certainly,  sir.  Mr.  Carr  had  been  seriously 
hurt,  as  had  also  Constable  M'Manus,  and  I myself 
did  not  escape  injury. 

1456.  If  the  feeling  was  so  strong  against  the  Con- 
stabulary before  the  firing  is  it  I'easonable  to  attribute 
tlie  intense  feeling  subsequently  to  the  fact  of  the 
firing  ? — I think  the  feeling  was  intensified. 

1457.  Was  it  possible  to  increase  it? — I think  it 
might  have  died  out  sooner.  I think  that  evening 
would  have  passed  over  comparatively  smoothly  but 
for  the  subsequent  transactions. 

1458.  You  think  it  would  have  passed  over  with  a 
few  broken  beads  ? — I think  that  that  firing  would 
have  passed  over,  and  that  no  one  would  liave  been 
killed  bnt  for  the  subsequent  firing. 

1459.  Tliose  men  that  fii-cd,  were  none  of  them 
meinbei-s  of  the  town  police  proper? — They  were 
not. 

1460.  Is  there  anything  known  as  to  what  the 
religion  of  those  men  was  %-—!  never  ask  a man’s  re- 
ligion, sir. 

1461.  Would  you  make  inquiry  and  inform  the 
Coramissiou  what  tlie  religions  of  those  nine  men  were  ? 

— I dare  say  that  inquiry  can  be  made.  Yes,  sir, 
tliat  information  can  be  got  and  handed  in.  I may 
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add  that  stones  -were  falling  heavily  among  the  men 
at  the  time  from  the  crowd  on  the  other  side. 

1462.  I think  you  have  a note  referring  to  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  9th  of  June,  when  you  were  sent  to 
the  Brickfields  and  stationed  235  menl — ^Yes,  sir. 

1463.  Would  you  give  us  shortly  now  how  those 
men  were  distributed?-^ At  the  top  of  the  Grosvenor- 
road,  ten  men ; at  Conway^treet,  five ; in  North- 
umberland-street,  eight;  at  North  Howard-street — 
that  is  the  comer  of  O'Hare’s  public-house,  twenty; 
at  the  other  end  of  North  Howard-street — at  the  Fall’s- 
road  end,  six.  Fifty  to  remain  on  the  Brickfields  ; 
eight  for  Townsend-street,  and  forty  for  Durham-street 
and  Pound-street. 

1464.  Yes? — Five  in  Galway-street,  six  for  Lettuce- 
hill  and  Millfield,  five  for  Wilton-street,  four  to 
Browne’s-squai-e,  thirty  to  Peter’s-hill,to  Albert-street 
Church,  eight ; to  M'Donnell-street,  ten ; to  Gros- 
venor-street,  six  ; Boundary-street,  three ; for  reserve 
in  Divis-street',  thirty.  That  is  the  disposition  of  the 
force ; and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  ^ose  were  the 
number  of  the  men  tliat  were  told  off  for  duty  in  those 
different  places. 

1465.  Oh  this  night  those  men  were  entirely  armed 
with  batons  ? — No — oir  the  8th  of  June,  sir. 

1466.  On  the  9th  of  June? — Oh,  no;  not  on 
the  9th. 

1467.  How  many  of  those  men  were  armed  with 
rifles  ? — There  were  either  one-third  of  them  or  the 
half  of  them  ai-med  with  batons — I am  not  sure  which. 
I think  it  was  a half. 

1468.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  memorandum 
to  show  us  how  the  men  who  were  armed  with  rifles 
were  distributed  in  each  party.  There  was  you  say 
a fair  proportion  ? — Yes,  either  a proportion  of  ono- 
tliird  or  one-half. 

1 469.  Had  the  reserves  any  men  with  simply  batons  ? 
—Yes,  sir. 

1470.  Were  there  any  mounted  men  in  that  force? 
Not  in  that  foi-ce,  sk.  They  are  always  separate. 

1471.  On  that  day? — They  are  always  separate. 
Tliis  is  the  9th  of  June. 

1472.  That  is  the  night  when  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance whatever  ?—  -I  don’t  know,  sir, 

1473.  You  are  not  aware  whethqx-  there  were  any 
mounted  men  detailed  for  duty  that  night  ? — I cannot 
say,  sir. 

1474.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Mr.  Townsend,  there  were 
extensive  bonfires  on  the  Falls-road  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1475.  Were  the  people  on  the  Falls-road  informed 
by  the  police  that  they  would  be'allowed  to  have  tliose 
bonfires  without  interference  ? — 1 don’t  know,  sir. 

1476.  Was  there  any  general  instruction  or  impres- 
sion amongst  the  constabulary  to  that  effect  ? — I can- 
not say,  sir.  I suppose  it  was  considered  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  ha%-e  the  same  latitude  as  the 
otliers,  but  tliat  not  being  my  district  I don’t  know. 

1477.  There  was  a bonfire  near  tlie  Cooke  statue 
on  that  night? — Well,  it  was  within  about  250  or  300 
yards  of  the  statue. 

1478.  What  interference  was  thereon  that  occasion 
with  the  people  round  it? — Itwas  alleged  that  a }iarty 
came  down  from  Sandy -row  and  pelted  stones  at  them. 
There  certainly  were  a good  deal  of  stones  thrown  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

1479.  And  were  there  two  parties  present? — Yea, 
Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics. 

1480.  At  the  Cooke  statue? — In  King-street  there 


1481.  Was  there  any  large  body  of  constabulary 
present  at  the  time  to  preseiwe  order  1 — No.  When 
it  began,  the  mounted  men  came  up  and  dispersed  them, 
and  one  of  the  mounted  men  got  a severe  blow  of  a 
stone  on  the  head.  That  was  Sergeant  Duncan. 

1482.  That  was  the  only  member  of  the  constabulary 
injured  that  night? — Yes,  as  far  as  I can  remember. 
York -street  being  the  debateable  ground,  I was  on  duty 
in  York-street,  it  being  in  my  district,  and  I did  not 
hear  of  the  King-street  affair  until  I came  up.  There 


were  plenty  of  police  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

1483.  What  district  inspector  would  be  in  charge  of 
that  district? — That  is  in  my  district  also — one  side  of 
it. 

1484.  What  superior  officer  would  be  able  to  give 
us  the  most  information  regarding  that  from  personal 
knowledge? — District  Inspector  Bull  was  there  when 
I came  up,  but  I don’t  know  whether  he  saw  any  of 
the  rioting  or  not.  I think  Head-Constable  Tilson 
knows  something  about  it,  also. 

1485.  Who  distributed  the  men  in  that  district  that 
night — under  whoso  authority  was  it  done  ? — Mine. 

1486.  Can  you  say  whether  there  was  any  precau- 
tion talcen  with  regard  to  the  district  near  the  Cooke 
statue? — I think  thei'e  were  men  told  off  for  that,  as 
well  as  I remembei- — for  North  King-street. 

1487.  But  you  have  no  note  of  that  now? — I'have 
not,  sir. 

1488.  Do  you  tliink  that  if  the  population  in  the 
Falls-road  had  been  warned  distinctly  not  to  light  any 
fires  within  a certain  distance  of  tlie  Cooke  statue, 
that  they  would  have  attempted  to  do  it  ? — I think 
they  would  have  tried  to  light  them  wherever  they 
thought  fit ; the  same  as  the  others.  I must  point 
out,  sir,  that  this  place  is  not  so  near  the  Cqoke  statue 
at  all.  it  is  300  yards  from  it,  and  in  a separate 
street ; but  the  impression  when  it  was  lit  from  the 
reflection  was  that  it  was  near  it. 

1489.  Then,  it  was  not  actually  near  it? — No,  it 
was  250  or  300  yards  away  fi-om  it. 

1490.  Coming  to  the  12th  of  July,  when  the  Orange 
procession  was  either  leaving  the  town  or  just  coming 
into  it,  stones  were  thrown  as  they  were  proceeding — 
can  you  tell  us  was  the  stone-throwing  by  the  pro- 
cessionists, or  was  it  at  the  procession  by  a hostile 
crowd  ? — I saw  one  stone  thrown  from  the  procession, 
and  I don’t  know  whetlier  it  was  thrown  at  myself 
or  at  some  of  the  others  looking  -on,  but  it  cracked 
a pane  of  glass.  In  Boyal-avenue,  Donegall-place, 
and  Fountain-lane,  stones  were  tlirown,  I won’t  say 
whether  at  the  procession  or  those  who  accompanied 
it,  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  Owen-street  stones 
were  thrown. 

1491.  At  the  procession  ? — At  those  accompanying 
it,  or  at  the  procession,  but  it  was  of  a vciy  minor 
cliaracter.  We  always  have  such  here.  . 

1492.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  j)olice  of  Belfast  to 
deal  very  stringently  with  the  slightest  stone-throwing 
on  tlrose  occasions  ?— It  is,  sir,  at  once  to  stop  it. 

149.3.  How  is  it  stopped — do  the  police  rush  in, 
and  apprehend  the  people,  or  do  they  simply  show 
themselves,  and  stop  it  in  that  way  ? — No,  sir — by 
arrests. 

149-t  After  having  arrested  a person  for  pitching 
stojies  on  these  occasions,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
getting  that  person  severely  punished  ? — That  depends 
on  the  facts  of  the  case.  Sometimes  punishment 
is  very  severely  meted  out  here  for  offences  of  that 
kind. 

1495.  May  it  be  looked  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  any  individual  who  throws  stones  on 
the  12th  of  July  will  get  a.  severe  term  of  punishment  ? 
— It  would  depend  upon  the  facts  of  the  ease. 

1496.  I mean  to  say  if  the  simple  fact  is  shown 
that  a person  pitched  a stone  that  day  during  the  time 
that  a procession  was  passing,  or  within  200  yards  of 
it,  would  he  get  a severe  term  of  imprisonment  ? — I 
have  seen  a fine  inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  and  I 
have  seen  imprisonment  also  inflicted — ^both. 

1497.  But,  as  a rule,  do  the  police  feel  confident 
that  if  tliey  bring  these  parties  into  court  that  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  their  being  severely  punished ; 
or  do  they  generally  expect  that  when  they  bring 
these  people  into  eom-t  they  will  get  off  with  an 
admonition  or  a slight  fine  ? — I think  they  are  fairly 
dealt  with  as  a rule. 

1498.  Of  course  they  are  brought  into  court,  and 
dealt  with  fairly,  but  do  they  get  adequate  pimish- 
ment  ? — They  get  adequate  punishment. 
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1499.  Do  they  get  heavy  punishment? — ^We31,  I 
think  a month’s  or  two  months’  imprisonment  is  fair 
punishment  for  throwing  stones. 

1500.  Do  they  generally  get  such  a sentence  as 
that  1 — I have  seen  a great  many  get  that  measure  of 
punishment. 

1501.  Do  the  majority  of  the  oifenders  receive  that 
extent  of  pimishment? — I think  so,  but  as  I have 
said  before,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  simrounding 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  character  of  the  person 
accused. 

1502.  What  magistrates  are  they  brought  before? 
— Whatever  magistoates  happen  to  sit  in  the  court  that 
day. 

1503.  Do  you  think  that  it  depends  more  upon  the 
facts  than  it  does  upon  the  magisti'ates  who  are  sitting  ? 
— Some  magistrates  take  different  views  of  it  in  Bel- 
fast. They  are  divided  as  well  as  the  people. 

1504.  The  President. — As  well  as  what — I did  not 
quite  catch  what  you  said? — The  magistrates  ai’e 
divided  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  populace. 

1605.  What  do  you  mean  by  that— I don’t  quite 
understand  you? — I mean,  sir,  that  in  this  town 
parties  are  divided  into  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  and  that  is  also  the  case  upon  the  bench. 

1506.  It  is  quite  right  that  tliere  should  be 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  bench,  but  I 
don’t  call  that  division ; just  explain  what  you  mean  ? 
— I mean  that  tliey  differ,  and  that  the  Protestants 
look  on  everything  that  the  Roman  Catholics  do  with 
suspicion,  and  vice  versa. 

1607.  Is  there  any  gi’ound  for  feeling  such  a 
suspicion,  in  your  judgment  ? — There  is  a hatred  of  one 
party  by  the  other  in  this  town  that  there  is  nowhere 
else  in  the  world — ^between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

1508.  What  has  that  got  to  do  wth  the  bench  of 
magistrates — that  is  what  I want  to  know ! — It  goes 
on  on  the  bench.  Protestant  magistiutes,  in  some  cases 
I have  seen,  deal  with  Protestant  cases,  and  I have 
seen  on  the  other  liand  Roman  Catholic  magistrates 
deal  with  Roman  Catholic  casM,  and  give  decisions 
which  I have  heard  pronounced  as  altogether  biassed 
by  the  religion  of  the  prisoner  and  of  the  magistrates. 

1509.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Speaking  practically,  from 
the  very  considerable  amoxmt  of  experience  you  have 
had  in  Belfast,  do  you  think  that  stone  throwing  can 
be  put  down  by  the  police  without  the  assistance  of 
heavy  sentences  by  the  coui-t  ? — No. 

1510.  You  don’t  think  it  can? — No, 

1511.  Have  you  any  doubt,  that  if  stone  throwing 
was  invariably  met  by  heavy  sentences,  the  police  could 
easily  put  it  down? — ^No  ; not  easily,  sir — it  is  too 
much  engrafted  into  them,  sir. 

1512.  Don’t  you  tliink,  that  if  it  is  also  engi’afted 
into  them  that  they  would  receive  severe  sentences, 
that  they  would  not  IDre  to  serve  imprisonment  for  a 
couple  of  months  ? — For  ten  men  that  throw  stones,  or 
twenty,  perhaps,  but  one  might  be  airested.  Tliey 
take  theii-  chance  of  that. 

1513.  What  is  the  age  of  the  persons  that  throw 
stones,  as  a role  ? — Very  often  it  begins  with  boys. 

1514.  Quite  young?— From  ten  to  foiurteen  years 
of  age ; and  then  it  gets  up,  and  then  the  class  of  stone 
throwei-s  and  liotem  ai’e  young  men  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  or  twenty-tlu-ee  years  of  age. 

1515.  Are  those  young  people  put  forward  to  com- 
mence the  stone  throwing — <lo  youtliink — ^because  they 
are  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  older  people — that  it 
would  be  with  them  if  they  happened  to  be  taken  by 
the  police  ? — I think  not,  sir. 

1516.  And  you  think  it  is  merely  their  thought- 
lessness ? — I think  it  is  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up,  sii’. 

1517.  The  President. — I -wish  you  would  explain 
that  answer.  Are  they  brought  up  to  throw  stones  at 
one  another  from  their  youth  ? — ^They  ai’e  brought  up 
to  hate  one  another. 

1518.  Because  that  was  the  implication  you  gave  ? 
— A ceilain  class  of  people  in  Belfast  think  it  is  quite 


sufficient  for  a man  to  be  of  an  opposite  religion  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

1519.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — On  the  13th  of  July,  the 
day  of  the  laying  of  the  Orange  Lodge  foundation  stone, 
there  was  a distmhance  in  the  Grosvenor-road,  and 
there  had  been  very  heavy  stone  throwing  according  to 
your  evidence,  but  that  at  tlie  time  you  anived  on  the 
scene  it  had  ceased  ? — Entii'ely. 

1520.  You  saw  a drumming  party  going  away? — 
They  liad  not  been  at  the  scene.  I saw  a drumming 
pai-ty  fvu-ther  down  as  if  playing  about.  I don’t  know 
whether  it  had  been  there  or  not. 

152  L.  That  was  not  one  of  the  bands  that  had  been 
on  the  scene?— I cannot  say  whether  it  had  passed  or  not. 

1522.  My  reason  for  asking  is  this— perhaps  you 
would  explain  whether  a drumming  party  when  a 
disturbance  like  tliat  was  still  going  on  would  be 
interfered  with  by  the  police — whether  they  would 
have  theii-  instruments  taken  from  them  or  not  2 — If 
a disturbance  was  going  on  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  up  if  it  would  lead  to  a further  disturbance. 

1523.  And  what  way  would  the  police  deal  with 
them  ? — They  would  tell  them  that  if  they  did  not 
obey  that  order  they  would  make  them. 

1524.  Would  they  take  their  instruments  from 
tliem  ? — They  would  rash  ia  and  scatter  them,  but  I 
liave  never  seen  an  instrument  taken  from  them. 

1525.  Then,  that  naturally  causes  them  to  re- 
assemble, and  play  in  the  next  street  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  unla-wful  for  the  police  on  an  occasion 
like  this  to  take  the  instruments  from  them  ? — I do 
not,  sir. 

1526.  But  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  police  to  do 
so  in  Belfast? — I have  never  seen  them  taken  except 
on  one  occasion — when  I saw  a drum  taken,  and  it 
was  thrown  away,  sir. 

1527.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Constabulary  officers  that 
they  have  the  full  right  to  stop  a band  passing  dowsi 
a street  at  a time  of  gre:vt  public  excitement,  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  it  would  lead  to  a breach  of  the 
peace  ? — I am  not  at  all  clear  on  that  point,  su’. 

1528.  It  was  mentioned  yesterday  that  during  the 
time  of  one  magistrate  in  Belfast,  the  instruments 
used  to  be  taken  from  the  bands  here  ? — I never  saw 
an  instnunent  taken,  but  I saw  bandsmen  prosecuted. 

1529.  And  what  was  the  result? — 'When  a band 
went  out  on  the  street  on  Saturdays  they  were  followed 
by  an  immense  crowd,  wliich  led  to  disturbances.  IMv. 
Clifford  Lloyd  said  that  they  sliould  be  prosecuted  for 
indecent  behaviour.  That  was  done,  and  a few  sum- 
monses put  an  end  to  the  baud  playing  nuisance  in 
Belfast. 

1530.  What  was  the  punishment  inflicted? — Tliey 
were  fined  either  20s.  or  40s. 

1531.  Did  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  himself  sit? — To 
heal'  the  cases  1 

1532.  Yes  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1 533.  Did  any  other  magistrates  convict  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1534.  At  that  time  was  there  a general  feeling 
amongst  the  people  of  Belfast  that  this  band  playing 
should  be  pub  a stop  to — was  public  opinion  strongly 
in  favour  of  putting  a stop  to  that  ? — Public  opinion 
then  and  now  is  strongly  in  favour  of  not  allowing 
bands  to  play  in  Belfast  promiscuously  at  ail. 

1535.  Can  you  explain  why  they  are  now  allowed 
to  play  ? — The  authorities  don’t  think  now  that  we 
have  the  power  to  stop  them  unless  on  a sworn  infor- 
mation. 
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1536.  What  has  led  to  that  impression  ?- The 
Town  Inspector  at  the  time,  Mr.  Cullen,  did  not  think 
we  had  and  he  instructed  us  accordingly,  as  he  said 
here  yesterday.  You  asked  me,  sir,  if  there  were 
several  convictions.  I remember  three  borough 
magistrates  convicting  some  clergymen  for  having 
singing  going  on  through  the  streets,  and  a large 
ci'owd  after  them — under  the  same  act.  It  was  upset  on 
appeal,  however,  before  the  Recorder. 

1537.  Do  yon  think  there  is  any  analogy  between 
religious  singing  and  playing  party  tunes? — It  all 
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depends  “wliere  they  go.  The  Salvation  Army  located 
here  march  about  certain  localities ; but  they  could 
not  go  do%vn  to  other  localities,  for  they  would-be 
attacked  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  play. 

1538.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July,  you  went 
up  to  the  Brickfields,  and  tliere  two  shots  were  fired 
at  the  police  1 — It  was  so  alleged,  sir,  before  J arrived. 

1539.  And  you  found  it  was  the  case,  because  you 
picked  up  the  wadding ; and  you  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fii’ing,  from  finding  it  1 I picked  up  the  wadding, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

1540.  What  time  in  the  evening  was  that? — I 
think  it  was  somewhere  between  8 and  9 o’clock,  sir. 

1541.  I tliink  it  was  about  that  time. — What  is  it 
that  made  you  see  so  distinctly  1 Was  it  quite  light  ? — 
No,  sir,  it  was  not  daylight.  It  must  have  been  after 
9 o’clock, 

1543.  Was  it  accidentally  you  picked  up  the  wad- 
ding in  the  night? — No,  sm;  I went  to  look  in  tlie 
place  where  it  was  alleged  the  firing  occurred. 

1543.  Was  there  gaslight? — ^There  were  several 
lamps  close  to  us. 

1644.  Then  it  was  quite  light  ? — It  was,  sir. 

1545.  What  is  the  name  of  the  officer  whose  lifle 
was  accidentaly  fired  on  that  evening? — Sergeant 
Johnston,  of  Waterford  city.  I find,  on  refei'ence  to 
our  books,  that  I was  on  duty  in  Northumberlaud- 
street,  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  at  8 o’clock ; with  one 
sergeant  and  21  men. 

1546.  So  the  party  on  that  night  were  aimed  with 
rifles  and  buckshot  ?— Some  of  them,  sir  ? 

1547.  On  the  14tli,  the  following  night,  when  there 
was  rioting,  were  the  constabulaiy  armed  ? — I was 
not  on  duty  on  the  night  of  the  14^. 

1548.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July  you  took 
duty  in  the  Brickfields,  at  7 o’clock  in  Bie  morning  ? 
— Tliey  were  armed,  sir, 

1549.  At  11  o’clock  you  went  alone  to  separate- the 
paities  ? — Yes,  sir  y seeing  some  people  running,  and 
evidently  tlie  signs  of  a disturbance ; so  I went  into 
the  street,  and  I found  them  stoning  one  another 
heavOy. 

1550.  And  you  hadn’t  the  least  difficulty  in  sepai-at- 
ing  them,  and  in  getting  them  to  leave  off? — It  took 
me  some  time,  because  as  soon  as  I got  the  Protestant 
pai'ty  back,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  come  up. 
Then  I would  go  back  again  to  them,  and  get  them 
back  a little  way.  It  took  me  about  one  hour  to  get 
them  away  by  degrees. 

1551.  But  you  met  with  no  personal  violence  then? 
— No  sir.  There  was  a District  Inspector  and  20 
men  who  came  down  and  remained  in  a side  street 
close  to  me.  I think  there  was  a public  house  wrecked 
upon  that  occasion. 

1552.  Now,  on  the  31st  of  July — the  clay  of  Mr. 
Hanna’s  school  trip — you  with  one  policeman  cleared 
the  street  when  a distiu-bance  was  going  on? — There 
were  not  many  stones  shot  out  of  that  street.  I only 
mentioned  it  as  the  first  instance  I saw  that  evening. 
I saw  a policeman  with  blood  flowing  from  his  head 
in  Clifton  street,  Irat  I didn’t  go  cip  Clifton  street  at 
all.  I heard  afterwards  that  there  had  been  stone 
throwing  at  Carlisle  circus  and  a charge  by  the  police 
there,  but  I was  not  there. 

1553.  Do  you  find  as  a role  tliat  a few  policemen 
acting  firmly,  and  witli  determination  are  respected 
and  obeyed  by  the  mob  ? — They  do  not  obey  them  at 
all,  sir,  unites  by  main  force,  wheii  the  excitement 
gets  up. 

1554.  I mean  that  if  tlie  mobs  are  dealt  with  firmly 
as  you  appear  to  have  done  on  two  of  those  occasions, 
once  by  yourself,  and  another  time  with  one  police- 
man ?—They  just  run  away  to  the  next  street  and 
began  pelting  the  police  out  of  the  next  street — Stan- 
hope street.  They  are  down  here  at  one  comer  and 
if  you  drive  them  from  that  and  follow  them,  they 
stone  you  at  the  next,  and  you  never  can  get  within 
reach  of  them  unless  by  sending  men  round  behind 
them. 

1555.  There  was  a very  large  number  of  Constabu- 


lary distributed  to  protect  those  streets  ; is  there  anj 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  protected  ? — 
I think  every  policeman  in  Belfast  was  out  on  that 
evening  on  duty  and  placed  in  those  sti-eets.  In  my 
disti-iot,  I think  I had  125  men  on  duty  that  after- 
noon. 

1556.  Were  there  any  number  of  arrests  made  on 
the  31st  of  July — any  large  number? — I cannot  say. 
I don’t  know — I was  not  in  town  that  night. 

Mr.  W&ir,  Q.c.  —A  return  we  have  pi’epared  shows 
that  on  the  31st  of  July,  there  were  57  persons 
arrested. 

1557.  Mr.  M‘Ra/edy. — When  a number  of  arrests 
are  made  during  any  time  of  excitement  is  tlrere  any 
determined  attempt  made  to  rescue  prisoner's? — Yer?j' 
often  while  bringing  prisoners  to  the  nearest,  police 
station  they  are  feariully  stoned  at  times — the  police 
are. 

1558.  On  those  occasions  ar-e  the  prisoners  them- 
selves injured  at  all? — Well,  they  may  by  oJiance,  sir, 
get  a blow  of  a stone. 

1559.  Do  you  think  that  the  mobs  are  quite  reckless 
whether  they  injure  tire  -prisoner  or  not  iir  shying  at 
the  police? — Quite,  sir-. 

156&.  As  a rule  how  are  those  prisoners  conveyed, 
are  they  dragged  along,  or  are  there  cars  to  take  them.? 
— In  ordinary  times  dronkerr  prisonei's  are  taken  on 
cars  to  the  police  office,  and  in  the  police  van  from  the 
coui't  to  the  gaol. 

1561.  But  I mean  rioters? — In  riotous  times  they 
are  taken  to  the  nearest  station. 

1562.  On.  foot? — Yes,  on  foot.  You  could  not  gel 
cars.  Car's  would  not  attempt  at  such  timte  to  come 
up  to  those  places. 

1563.  Have  you  not  the  police  van  to  use  for  the 

conveyance  of  prisoners  on  these  occasions  ? — No,  sir, 
the  van  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  briirging 
prisoners,  after  coirviction,  to  the  gaol,  and  from  the 
gaol  to  the  police  court.  'That  police  vair  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Prisons’  Board,  and  not  of  the  Constabu- 
lary, and  the  greatest  difficulty 

1564.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  use  of 
this  van  during  these  special  times? — I think  so, 
We  "tvould  have  to  bring  them  very  far  to  bring 
prisoners  to  the  central  office ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
we  bring  tliem  to  the  nearest  statioir,  and  leave  them, 
there  until  things  get  quiet,  and  then,  late  at  night, 
we  bring  them  to  the  police  office.  I have  marched 
as  many  as  foidy  prisoners  in  a body,  between  one  arrd 
two  o’clock  hr  the  morning,  to  the  police  office. 

1565.  Is  there  any  anxietyonthe  part  of  the  police 
that  when  bringing  those  prisoners  there  will  be 
an  attack,  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  them? — I think 
not,  because  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  remove 
them  from  the  out  stations  until  things  are  quiet,  as 
they  generally  become  at  some  hour  of  the  night. 

1566.  Have  you  formed  a strong  opinion,  Mr. 
Townsend,  as  to  what  remedy  should  be  applied  to 
render  the  police  force  of  Belfast  sufficient  to 
cope  with  any  disturbance  that  may  occur? — At 
present  602  men  is  the  normal  sti'ength  of  the  police 
force  in  Belfast.  It  takes  every  man  of  that  number 
for  duty.  They  are  employed  on  duty  daily,  there  is 
no  reserve  force  in  Belfast.  When  any  number  of 
men  are  required,  the  men  who  are  coming  on  duty, 
or  who  ai'e  going  off  duty  have  to  be  utilised,  and 
sometimes  men  are  taken  to  one  place  at  the  expense 
of  another  paiH;  of  the  town.  To  remedy  that,  if  the 
police  force  was  strengthened  so  as  to  have  800  effective 
men  in  Belfast,  it  would  fill  all  the  beats  in  my  opinion, 
and  would  give  a reserve  which  could  be  utilised,  if 
disturbances  took  place  without  intei'fering  with  the 
men  on  other  parts  of  the  town  on  duty.  That  would 
require  a normal  strength  of  850,  because  there  is 
always  a per  centage  of  vacancies,  and  so  on.  It  would 
give  800  effectives. 

1567.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — That  is  800  effective 
making  allowance  for  casualties  ? — Yes,  to  have  800 
after  that. 

1568.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
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possible  to  obtain  a reserve  by  giving  tbe  men  a fourtli 
longer  chityl — No,  sir.  I do  not  think  it  would,  but 
I have  nob  considered  that,  sir. 

1569.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  supposing  they  had  six 
hours  duty,  that  you  gave  them  seven  and  Sr-half — is 
there  any  objection  to  that? — No,  sir;  it  would  be 
heavy  duty  no  doubt. 

1?70.  One  quarter  of  the  men  would  be  available 
for  reserve,  providing  that  you  only  had  on  the  same 
beats  that  you  have  now? — Yes. 

1571.  Do  you  tliink  that  if  the  present  beats  were 
maintained  for  oi’dinary  circumstances,  and  that  ui  the 
month  of  July,  or  when  party  spirit  becomes  strong, 
if  the  hours  of  duty  were  longer  that  there  would  be 
an  effective  reserve  obtained  then  1 — 1 tliink  not ; I 
think  it  would  be  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

1572.  If  you  had  your  men  on  an  hoiu-  aud  a-half 
longer  duty  it  would  give  a reserve  of  150? — As  I 
have  never  looked  into  that  individual  view  I cannot 
say,  and  it  would  require  an  entire  rearrangement  of 
the  hours  of  duty  which  I would  waut  to  consider. 

1573.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  the  houi-s 
of  duty  of  the  men  are  unusually  short  1 — No. 

1574.  Are  the  men  when,  off  duty  allowed  to 
employ  theii’  time  as  they  like  ? — They  ai-e  not  to  be 
absent  more  than  two  hours  at  any  time  from  their 
ban-acks,  otherwise  they  may  go  about  in  uniform, 
They  ai‘e  not  to  appear  out  of  uniform. 

1575.  They  aa-e  allowed  to  be  absent  two  hours  at 
a time  out  of  uniform? — No,  they  are  allowed  to  be 
absent  two  hours  in  uniform. 

1576.  Aud  never  to  be  absent  out  of  uniform? — 
Never,  except  that  they  are  on  leave. 

1577.  They  ai-e  allowed  to  be  two  hours  absent 
when  they  please? — When  not  reqiiired  for  duty, 
dining  that  time,  after  telling  the  ban-ack  ordeiiy 
where  they  are  to  be  found. 

1578.  Suppose  that  there  was  any  special  attraction 
to  induce  the  police  to  be  absent — some  ceremony  or 
some  show — might  they  not  be  away  at  the  same  time  ? 
— No,  sir ; not  more  tlian  half  of  a party  not  .on 
duty. 

1579.  If  one-thii'd  of  the  force  are  on  duty?  —Then 
one-third  must  be  in  the  barracks. 

1580.  Under  any  circumstances? — That  Ls  the 
regulation ; I will  not  say  that  it  is  always  strictly 
applied,  but  that  is  the  regulation. 

1581.  That  regulation  is  not  strictly  applied  ? — You 
vvill  always  find  some  of  them  there. 

1582.  Diu'ing  the  riots  in  the  early  part  was  there 
any  serious  difScuIty  in  the  service  of  the  reserve 
men? — No;  when  a distuihance  occurs  here  every 
man  is  confined  to  barracks  and  not  allowed  to  go  out 
except  on  duty. 

1583.  On  tlie  first  day  when  the  men  were  summoned 
to  the  Queen’s  Island  were  they  slow  in  mustering  ? — 
I saw  some  of  them  on  them  way  down  about  twenty 
minutes  after  I telegraphed.  I stopped  Head-Con- 
stable Doyle,  and.  told  him  to  wait  until  we  had  some 
more  men. 

1584.  Does  nothing  else  ocoiu’  to  you  from  your 
knowledge  as  District  Inspector  in  Belfast,  which  could 
add  to  tbe  efficiency  of  this  police  force,  except  with 
regard  to  increasing  its  numbers  to  850  ? — I would 
have  more  head  constables  to  superintend.  The 
detective  force  has  been  increased  from  six  to  ten; 
there  is  authority  for  four  more.  I think  they  should 
be  increased  to  twenty  at  least,  and  perhaps  we  should 
have  twenty-five  mounted  men  here  instead  of  eighteen. 

I think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  in  more  of  the 
outlying  centres  there  were  cells  in  one  or  two  barracks, 
to  which  prisonei's  could  be  brought.  When  a 
policeman  takes  a prisoner  now,  he  must  be  away 
from  his  beat,  an  houi-  and  a half  perhaps,  in  order  to 
bring  the  prisoner  to  the  central  station. 

1585.  Are  the  cells  only  at  the  central  police 
office  ? — Yes ; the  prisoner  may  be  arrested  two  mOes 
away  from  the  central  office,  yet  he  must  be  brought 
to  the  central  office.  It  is  the  only  lock-up  in 
Belfast. 


1586.  Could  you  say  why  lock-ups  have  not  been 

established  in  other  parts  of  the  town  in  Belfast? 

All  through  the  country  there  is  a lock-up  attached  to 
each  barrack.  I mean  there  is  a lock-up  at  each  of 
all  the  stations,  but  in  Belfast  there  is  a central  office 
alone  where  there  are  all  the  necessary  appliances. 
Tliere  are  stretchers,  and  there  is  a doctor  to  be  called 
whenever  he  ri  needed,  and^  tlie  books  are  keirt  with 
the . records  of  the  prisoners,  aud  the  pai-tieulare  re- 
lating to  the  arrest,  the  number  of  the  constable,  aud 

158*.  With  regard  to  these  lock-ups,  can  you  say 
how  the  expenses  of  them  are  borne  ?— .Of  this  central 
police  office  1 

1588.  Yes? — The  central  office  has  been  built  by 
the  Town  CouncU,  and  they  supply  the  appliances  to 
which  I have  refei-i-ed  Tlie  duty  is  clone  by  the 
Constabulary. 

1589.  Have  you  ever  as  a district  inspector  pointed 
out  the  necessity  that  exists  for  having  lock-ups;  I 
mean  have  you  ever  done  so  during  the  seven  yeare 
that  you  are  in  Belfast? — It  has  been  talked  over  by 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  matters  of  the 
kind,  but  I liave  not  regularly  pointed  out  the  matter. 

1590.  Talked  over  with  whom  ? — Well,  it  has  been 
suggested  berween  brother  officers  and  the  Town 
Inspector,  but  it  has  never  been  regularly  mooted; 
besides  1 heard  mention  that  the  bringing  of  the 
police  through  the  streets  often  led  to  the  police  being 
attacked  by  the  mob. 

1591.  "^en  tbe  men  ai-e  bringing  any  prisoner  with 
them,  if  taken  in  a riot,  what  is  done  1 — There  are  no 
prisoners  brought  into  bairacks  at  night.  The  pri- 
soners that  are  taken  in  the  street  are  brought  to  the 
central  office. 

1 592.  If  there  is  a disturbance,  for  instance,  in  the 
ShankhiU-road,  are  they  obliged  to  bring  tbe  prisoner, 
not  to  the  barrack,  but  to  the  central  office  ? — Yes. 

1593.  Then  the  effect  of  apprehending  prisonere 
leads  to  more  disturbance,  aud  it  leaves  tlie  place  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  people  who  are  making  the  disturb- 
ance, owing  to  the  fact  of  tlie  police  iiaving  to  go  to 
the  office  witli  the  prisoner  ? — The  prisoner,  in  that 
case  which  you  have  mentioned,  would  be  left  tem- 
poiurily  in  the  neai-est  police  barracks,  but  under  or- 
dinaiy  circumstances  he  would  be  brougiit  to  the 
central  office,  aud  the  man  who  brougiit  him  tliere 
would  be  an  hour  away  from  his  beet. 

1594.  Supposing  an  ordinary  disturbance  is  dealt 
with  by  the  police  apprehending  the  prisoners,  they 
are  obliged,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  bring 
tbe  prisoners  away  to  the  central  office? — Yes,  tliey 

1595.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
disturbance? — Very  likely;  that  is,  a soi't  of  small 
row,  which  generally  subsides  after  a short  time, 
when  the  prisoner  is  taken  away.  Of  course,  all  the 
police  would  not  go  away  if  there  was  a more  serious 
disturbance. 

1-596.  What  would  they  do  with  the  prisoners? — 
Some  of  them  would  go  with  tliem,  or  take  them  to 
the  nearest  barracks — this  is,  if  tiiero  was  an  out- 
break— ^if  there  was  a serious  disturbance. 

1597.  It  is  well  knoivn,  under  tbe  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  people  who  create  the  rows,  that 
the  police  force  would  be  seriously  diminished  by 
bringing  the  prisoner.  Do  the  mob  see  that  this  is 
the  cose? — Well,  of  coui-se,  they  must  see  it;  but  I 
must  say  that  cars  are  largely  employed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  drunken  and  lielpless  prisoners,  whicli  the 
Town  Council  pay  for,  but  then,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  policeman  has  to  walk  back.  Tlie 
cars  are  more  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  helpless 
persons  than  for  bringing  disorderly  people  to  the 
office. 

1598.  Do  you  tbink  that  tJiat  fact  leads  to  the 
Constabulary  seldom  or  ever  apprehending  prisonei-s 
— that  is,  if  they  are  able  to  avoid  it,  no  matter  how 
the  expediency  of  the  question  may  be  felt  ? — Botli 
waya  I have  known  men  wlio,  it  was  alleged,  did 
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arrest  persons  in  oi-der  to  get  awa7  from  their  beat  for 
a -while,  but  I i-binV  it  is  very  little  effected  ; for  -we 
find  all  do  their  duty  honestly  and  fairly,  and  if  a man 
should  be  arrested,  they  arrest  him,  no  matter  -what 
the  consequence  may  be. 

1599.  Don’t  you  think  they  consider  whethei-,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  they  should  arrest  him-  or  not  'I 
Oh,  you  mean  for  personal  reasons. 

1600.  No? — They  do'sometimes  take  persons’  names 
and  summons  them.  Each  man  enters  his  name  in 
the  beat  book.  In  a case  in  -which  they  take  the 
name  of  a person  it  is  put  in  the  book.  The  whole 
thing  is  there.  If  he  takes  a man’s  name  to  si-unmon 
him,  that  book  with  the  entry  in  it  is  brought  to  the 
District-Inspector  every  week,  and  be  is  the  judge 
whether  the  man  refeiTed  to  tiiere  is  to  be  summoned 
or  not. 

1601.  I suppose  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  summoning 
is  not  the  -way  to  deal  with  a man  if  he  is  riotmm  1 — I 
would  prefer  acthig  with  summons  if  possible,  sir ; that 
is  if  it  has  as  good  an  effect  as  arrest. 

1602.  But  in  cases  of  actual  disturbance  would  you 
depend  on  a summons  ? — No,  we  do  not  in  that  case 
deal  by  a summons. 

1603.  You  know  that  a summons  m of  no  use? — 
None  whatever. 

1604.  Then  in  the  e-xercise  of  their  own  common 
sense  do  not  tlie  constables  have  to  weigh  the  fact 
that  if  they  take  prisoners  they  -will  do  more  harm 
tlian  good  by  lea-vdng  theii-  o-wn  district  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  prisoners  to  the  lock-up  ? — Yes,  at  times. 

1605.  That  is  all  I want  to  know.  That  is  all  I 
meant  by  ray  first  question.  Is  there  notliing  else 
that  you  thi-nV  requires  special  attention  ? — I caimot 
think  of  anything- else. 

1606.  There  is  nothing  else  you  have  experienced 
serious  inconvenience  from  as  ;i  District  Inspector  in 
Belfast? — No,  sir.  Inaddition  I mightmentionto  these 
parades  that  I refeired  to,  the  District  Inspector  in- 
spects the  men  once  a month  by  day  and  also  by  night. 

1607.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  who 
your  dii’ect  or  immediate  superior  is  ? — I have  none, 
the  To-wn  Inspector  is  my  direct  superior. 

1608.  Do  you  find  that  when  exceptional  oases  of 
disturbance  ai'ise  that  you  have  any  difficulty  -witli 
regard  to  the  number  of  magistrates  you  have  to  act 
under? — No  sir;  the  magistrates  generally  act  in 
perfect  haimony  -with  the  police — that  has  been 
my  experience.  There  are  only  -two  Resident 
Magistrates,  and  I never  had  any  trouble  with  them. 
In  the  case  of  July  anniversaiies  and  other  occasions 
the  local  magistrates  are  told  off  for  certain  localities 
by  the  Mayor.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  of 
them  at  a particular  place,  you  may  have  all  these  thra-e, 
but  I have  seldom  seen  them  interfering -with  the  police. 

1609.  Have  there  been  any  disturbances  in  Belfast 
while  you  have  been  here  except  these  recent  ones  ? — 
I have  seen  a good  deal  of  riot,  but  nothing  so  serious 
as  this.  I have  seen  a gi-eat  deal  of  stone  tliro-\ving 
and  so  on. 

1610.  Have  you  observed  the  action  of  the  magis- 
trates on  several  occasions? — Yes,  sir. 

1611.  Were  the  police  hampered  or  aided  by  them, 
or  did  they  assist  the  police? — So  far  as  the  locals  ai-e 
concerned  they  never  interfered  very  much  personally, 
and  so  far  as  the  resident  magistrates  are  concerned 
they  always  assisted  in  every  way  by  their  ad-vice  and 
otherwise. 

1612.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  and  of  bene- 
fit towaixls  the  efficient  action  of  the  police  to  be 
obliged  to  take  counsel  with  them  when  there  is  a riot 
going  on  ? — If  serious  rioting  were  going  on  I would  not 
lose  a moment  in  acting.  I wo\Ud  exei-cise  my  own 
authority.  If  a magistrate  were  there  I might  say 
what  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do,  but  I would  not 
lose  any  time  over  it.  I would  exercise  my  own 
authority. 

1613.  Do  you  think  it  would  cause  a loss  of  time 
if  the  magistrate  thought,  for  instance,  quite  different 
from  yourself? — Well,  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  I 


have  refen-ed  I do  not  think  tliere  could  be  much 
difference  of  opinion. 

1614.  Do  the  magistrates  refer  to  the  officer -with 
reference  to  using  the  Constabulary  in  a certain  way 
under  certain  circumstances? — Do  you  mean  as  to 
their  duty  ? 

1615.  I mean  in  a case  where  there  is  a risk  of 
disturbance  and  where  the  magisti-ates  are  present 
■with  the  police  force  ? — I should  say  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  these  anniversari^  each  officer  makes  arrange- 
ments at  sevei-al  points  if  necessai-y,  at  which  it  is 
thought  there  may  be  disturbance,  the  local  men  then 
go  to  the  different  poin-fcs.  On  other  occasions  the 
resident  magistrates  go  to  the  different  points  along  the 
route,  and  the  arrangements  which  they  make  are 
cai-ried  out  by  the  district  inspector,  I mean  the 
an-angemento  such  as  the  posting  of  the  men  at  the 
different  places,  and  all  that. 

1616.  I want  to  know  to  what  extent  the  magis- 
trates exercise  the  control  which  they  have.  Do,  for 
instance,  the  suboi-dinate  officers  of  tlie  Constabulary 
themselves  look  to  the  magistrates  for  dii-eetions  ? No 
sir ; they  obey  theii-  -wislies,  but  the  orders  upon 
which  they  act  are  from  their  own  officers. 

1617.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  police 
obeying  their  order  if  they  gave  it?— No. 

1618.  Did  for  instance  any  of  the  magistrates  ever 
give  orders  to  tlie  police  in  the  presence  of  the  superior 
)-)olice  officer? — Veiy  seldom. 

1619.  Did  they  ever  do  so? — I could  not  speak  of 
an  instance  that  I remember. 

1620.  Is  it  -within  your  knowledge  the  cii'cum- 
stances  under  which  the  police  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Shaukhill-road? — I was  then  on  the  sick  list.  I 
was  in  bed. 

1621.  With  regard  to  the  increasing  of  the  detective 
force,  to  biinging  them  up  to  20,  do  you  think  that 
number,  20,  would  be  a sufficient  number  for  plain 
clothes  duty  in  Belfast  ? — Well,  there  is  not  much  crime- 
in  Belfast  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term. 

*1622.  With  regard  to  the  present  force  of  ten  men, 
are  they  chosen  from  the  force  by  the  District  Inspec- 
tors for  those  duties,  or  how  are  they  appointed? — 
They  are  generally  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
and  approval  of  the  District  Inspector  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  detective  department. 

1623.  Were  the  names  submitted  to  him  for  his 
appi-oval,  or  does  he  select  them  himself? — The  practice 
is  that  in  the  town  volunteers  are  called  for  to  fill 
these  vacancies,  and  the  names -are  submitted  to  the 
District  Inspector  as  to  whom  he  considers  tlie  best 
qualified  in  the  several  respects,  and  they  are  then 
appointed  by  the  Town  Inspector.  That  is  the  case — 
that  is  the  way  it  is  done  at  present. 

1624.  Ai-e  the  detectives  employed  in  making  them- 
selves acquainted  -with  matters  relating  to  ci’imes 
which  are  likely  to  occur,  or  are  they  occupied  in 
investigating  crimes  that  have  been  already  reported  ? 

Tliey  are  divided  into  two  classes.  There  are  those, 

one  class,  who  do  such  duty  as  attending  on  trains, 
and  so  on — mo-ving  about  amongst  the  people.  There 
are  four  for  investigating  crimes  that  have  been  already 
reported. 

1625.  Was  there,  in  your  opinion,  a very  serious 
want  of  information  as  to  the  movements  of  these 
different  parties  duringthese  disturba.aces.  Were  the 
police,  or  were  they  not,  very  much  in  the  daik  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  riotere  ? — No ; 1 would  not  say  so. 

1626.  Had  you  timely  information  for  instance  as 
to  when  they  were  likely  to  assemble  in  a pairticular 
place? — We  knew  the  places  -where  they  would  as- 
semble or  where  they  were  likely  to  assemble,  and  as 
a matter  of  fact  we  saw  them  assemble  by  degi-ees. 
I do  not  know  that  there  was  any  arrangement  as  to 
where  they  were  to  Msemble,  at  least  not  that  I 
was  aware  of. 

1627.  Was  there  any  information  reached  the  police 

force,  for  example,  that  that  man  whose  case  has  been 
refen-ed  to  was  likely  to  be  ill-treated  at  the  Queen’s 
Island Imean  on  the  occasion  upon  which  the  man  was 
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tarj.ed1 — I was  not  on  duty  then,  but  I beUeve  not. 
These  things  are  not  generally  preconcerted  or  pre- 
aaranged. 

1628.  Were  there  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  the 

disturbances  on  the  Queen’s  Island  at  the  time  that 
the  boy  named  Curran  was  drowned? — No,  there 

was  not. 

1629.  If  there  had  been  a considerable  amoimt  of 
quarrelling  and  bickering  going  on  between  the  navvies 
and  tlie  Island  men,  say  for  weeks  previous  to  this 
occurrence,  would  the  police  authorities  in  Belfast  be 
likely  to  get  any  word  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

1630.  Ei'om  whom? — From  some  of  themselves. 
From  the  weaker  party  most  probably. 

1631.  In  dealing  with  these  Island  men,  are  they 
considered  to  be  outside  the  range  of  the  town  police 
duties? — In  what  way  dealing  with  them? 

1632.  With  regaa’d  I mean  to  their  taking  stuff 
away,  these  bolts  and  rivets,  from  the  Island? — There 
never  was  any  step  talcen  there  to  put  a stop  to  it,  I 
believe.  There  was  not  any  step  taken  in  my  time. 

1633.  Have  there  ever  been  any  other  seidous  dis- 
turbances at  the  Island  duiing  your  time  ? — I never 
was  there  on  duty.  I never  knew  of  any  disturbances 
there  before.  There  are  about  3,500  workmen  there, 
and  about  3,000  of  these  are  Protestants,  I believe, 
and  I believe  that  there  were  about  500  Roman 
Catholics.  I never  heard  of  any  distiubance.  Of 
coume  on  the  12th  July  some  fellov'S  might  be  beaten 
— or  in  another  shipbuilding  yard  two  or  three  men 
were  thrown  into  the  river,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

1 634.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I believe  the  party 
riots  are  usually  confined  to  the  Shankhill  and  Falls-road 
district  ?—  During  the  eight  year's  I have  beerr  in  Bel- 
fast I have  seen  no  riot  in  the  Shanbhill-road  proper 
but  once. 

1635.  But  in  the  district? — Yes,  generally  in  the 
Irormdar-y  or  border  lin^  between  the  two  loc^tres. 

1636.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  tire  police  in 
their  efforts  to  -stop  the  riots  if  there  was  any  altera- 
tion made  in  the  method  of  paving  the  district? — Yes, 
it  would.  The  materials  which  are  there  at  present 
are  very  easUy  got  at  and  used.  If  you  take  up  even 
one  stone  out  of  the  pavement  on  the  footway  you  carr 
get  up  the  whole  of  tlrem  without  the  least  trouble  in 
tire  world.  And  when  these  disturbances  take  place 
tirewomen  come  out  and  with  pokers  and  other  utensils 
pick  them  out. 

1637.  That  is  to  say  you  think  that  if  there  was 
asphalte  it  would  tend  in  that  dii'ection? — Yes,  if 
there  was  asphalte  on  the  footpaths  and  the  road- 
way macadamized. 

1638.  Mr.  Adams. — May  I ask  you,  Mr.  Townsend, 
what  your  religion  is  ?—  I am  a Protestant. 

1639.  You  wer-e  a while  ago  giving  evidence  about 
the  magistrates ; would  it  in  your  opinion  have  any 
effect  in  stopping  the  rioting  if  there  were  paid 
nragistr'ates  in  Belfast  to  administer  justice  ? — I think 
it  would — iu  this  torvn. 

1640.  That  is  to  say  you  tlrink  there  is  a feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions  of  the  local  magi- 
strates?— There  is — I have  heard  it  said  so,  at  least 
from  time  to  time. 

1641.  Ml'.  M‘Hardy. — What  is  your  experience 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  batons  ? — Except  when 
things  become  very  serious  I find  them  very 
effective.  In  fact  1 never  was  beaten  back,  imtil  I 
w’as  beaten  back  on  the  31st  July,  "with  batons. 
And  I was  for  thi'ee  years  in  Belfast,  during  which 
time  I never  saw  a riffe  in  the  streets. 

1642.  I mean  during  these  present  riots? — As 
I'egards  the  use  of  the  baton  ? 

1643.  Yes  ? — Why  they  were  utterly  useless. 

1 644.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  fir'st  place,  you  could 
not  get  near  the  mobs.  A man  can  hit  you  at  a distance 
of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  "with  a stone,  with  sufficient 
force  to  stun  you,  and  in  these  cases  you  cannot  get 
near  them.  Then  the  police  charge,  they  run  away 
down  the  streets,  and  iu  these  cases  I may  tell  you 


that  they  are  able  to  escape,  because  in  tbe  streets  isse. 

through  which  tlrey  retreat  the  door's,  and  I may  Siiy  jjr.  Norman 
the  windows  as  well  are  left  open  for  them,  and  when  Lionel 
you  are  chasing  them  past  these  houses  they  throw  at  Townsend. 
you  from  the  windows. 

1645.  Do  you  think  that  the  extra  force  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  desirable,  would  be  sufficient  to 
stop  the  riots  on  these  occasions  ? — ^With  the  aid  of 
the  military  as  a precautionary  measui'e — not  to  wait 
until  the  riots  began. 

1646.  With  the  aid  of  tbe  military  you  say?— 

Yes. 

1647.  You  would  not  have  to  call  in  any  men  from 
the  adjoining  coimties? — I tlrink  not.  I have  seen 
the  aiTangements  of  this  town  for  years  conducted 
without  their  being  called  in. 

1648.  Are  not  tbe  police  on  these  occasions  sub- 
jected to  some  extra  work  1 — 5Tes,  they  have  had  to 
do  duty  from  seventeen  to  twenty  hours  in  tire  day. 

1649.  And  there  are  cases  of  extra  work  fi'om  the 
various  casualties  which  occur? — Yes. 

That  is  all  I have  to  ask  you. 

1650.  Mr.  Adams. — With  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  stipendiary  or  paid  magistrates,  would  you, 
may  I ask,  consider  that  the  appointment  of  stipem^ry 
or  paid  magistrates  who  would  administer  justice 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the 
to-wn  ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable,  and  better  to 
have  more  control  of  that  kind. 

1651.  You  think  that  if  a magistrate  were  respon- 
sible for  what  took  place  in  the  streets,  and  that  some 
one  was  charged  with  some  offence  arising  upon  that 
occasion — you  think  it  would  be  inconvenient  that 
the  case  should  be  brought  before  the  same  man  ? — 

Yes. 

1652.  If  there  was  one  paid  magistrate  to  preside 
in  the  cour’t,  and  another  paid  magistrate  who  was 
responsible  to  the  executive  for  the  peace  of  the  town  ? 

I should  say  that  one  would  not  do.  Thei'e  are 

two  courts  in  Belfast  sitting  daily  at  tire  same  hour. 

One  is  the  Summons  Court  and  the  other  the  Custody 
Court. 

1653.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  local 
magistrates  sitting  in  the  Summons  Court,  which  is 
a court  in  which  cases  of  a civil  character  are  dealt 
•\vith  ? — But  that  is  not  all.  There  are,  besides  cases 
of  that  kind,  cases  of  disturbance  and  casra  of  persons, 
who  are  dr'unk  and  disorderly  and  so  on. 

1654.  I see  that  a gr'eat  many  houses  were  wrecked 
dur-ing  the  riots? — ^Yes. 

1655.  Two  were  Protestant  and  the  rest  wei-e 
Roman  Catholic  ? — The  Protestant  ones  occurred  while 
I was  sick,  I think.  I think  that  is  the  case  of 
Sherman  from  what  I read  in  the  paper's.  The  others 
were  Roman  Catholics  and  they  were  broken,  I believe, 
in  the  first  instance  because  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  afterwai'ds  they  were  attacked  and  broken 
into  for  the  sake  of  tire  liquor. 

1656.  They  got  fond,  then,  of  the  beehives  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey?— Yes;  no  doubt;  but  that  was 
not  the  case  at  the  commencement.  Tire  houses  Wei'S 
attacked  in  the  first  place  on  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  owner. 

1657.  Sir-  Edward  Bulwer. — You  said  just  now 
that  you  were  acting  on  the  orders  of  the  Town  In- 
spector?— Yes. 

1658.  He  was  your  sole  commanding  officer? — 

Yes. 

1659.  Do  you  make  reports  to  him  at  all? — Fes,  if 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  occurs. 

1660.  You  do  not  then  make  daily  reports?— No. 

1661.  Do  you  receive  orders  from  him  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1662.  Every  night? — Not  unless  there  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  course. 

1663.  You  then  act  upon  yom'  own  orders,  ordi- 
narily, in  your  own  district  1 — Yes ; and  I am  held 
responsible  for  the  state  of  that  district. 

1664.  Are  the  men  under  you  responsible  m every 
■way  to  you  for  discipline  ?— I cannot  punish  the  men  for 
faults.  The  i-eports  are  made  to  me,  when  the  neces- 
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sity  arises,  and  T send  them  forward  to  the  Town  In- 
spector. So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I can  neither 
punish  nor  reward. 

Are  the  men  moved  about ; or  are  they,  if 
they  are  contented,  and  if  it  appears  desii-able,  left 
for  a length  of  time  in  the  same  d^triot  1 — Yes,  I have 
known  men  who  were  for  12  or  14  years  in  the  same 
distiict, 

1666.  In  ordinary  times  are  their  duties  limited  to 
the  district  to  which  they  belong  1 — To  the  whole  dis- 
trict. They  may  not  be  always  on  duty  in  the  same 
sub-district  in  whicli  they  are  stationed.  My  district 
comprise  five  of  these  sub-districts.  But  they  will 
always  be  in  the  same  district. 

1667.  They  get  acquainted  with  that  district,  and 
get  to  know  everything  that  is  going  on  in  that  dis- 
trict 1 — To  a gi-eat  extent.  They  know  the  people, 
and  are  known  by  them. 

1668.  As  a rule,  arc  the  crowds  in  .Belfast,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  difficult  to  deal  with  j or  are  they  not  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with — are  they  a good-natured  population  1 
— Well,  except  for  the  party  spirit,  they  are. 

1669.  I mean,  talking  of  ordinary  times,  are  they 
a good-natured  population  1 — Yes. 

• 1670.  They  area  good-natured  people  ? — They  are 
fairly  so. 

1671.  Now,  on  the  occasion  of  the  occurrence  of 
riots  of  this  kind,  if  you  want  fui'iher  orders,  to  whom 
and  where  do  you  send — if  you  wanted  reinforce- 
ments, for  example  1 — I would  send  to  the  nearest 
barrack  to  telegraph  for  reinforcements  ; that  is,  un- 
less I knew  where  the  men  were  to  be  had,  and  in  that 
ckse  of  course  I would  send  dii-ect. 

1672.  You  would  in  the  fii-st  case  telegraph  to  the 
Town  Inspector  ? — Yes,  I would  telegraph  to  where 
I knew  he  was — in  Queen-street. 

1673.  Would  you  know  where  he  was  1 — I would 
communicate  -with  Queen-street,  where  his  office  is. 

1674.  In  Queen-street ; and  he  remains  there  ? — He 
would  be  the  person  with  whom,  naturally,  I should 
communicate,  unless,  of  course,  there  was  a superior. 
In  June  there  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Newland,  and 
then  there  was  afterwards  Mr.  Fanning,  assistant 
Inspector-General;  and  in  fact  there  were  superior 
officers  in  Belfast  dxiring  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions  which  Jiave  been  referred  to. 

1675.  But  there  is  always  some  one  at  headquarters 
with  whom  you  can  communicate? — Yes,  there  is 
always  some  one  there. 

1676.  Now,  with  regard  to  yom’  communication; 
what  is  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  town.  How  is  communication 
maintained  between  them  1 — There  ai-e  seventeen 
stations — ; — 


1677.  Connected  by  telegraph  wire  with  the  centoal 
police  office? — The  connexions  are  witli  the  central 
office  where  the  cells  are.  Tliere  is  a wii-e  from  that 
to  Queen-street.  It  was  thought  better  to  make  the 
communicatiou  with  the  central  office  where  there  are 
aU  the  arrangements,  and  where  there  are  always  men 
on  duty.  The  twenty-thi-ee  stations  are  connected 
with  the  ABC  system,  which  has  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  been  existing  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is 
the  same  system  as  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 

1678.  Is  it  a means  of  eommimication  which  enables 
you  to  act  3 — It  is  divided  into  four  circuits. 

1679.  How  do  yoitr  men  act  when  they  are  out  on 
duty ; how  do  they  communicate  with  their  barracks, 
or  with  the  centre,  when  there  is  anything  important 
to  communicate  ? — Of  course  the  man,  if  he  has  to 
make  a communication,  must  leave  his  beat  for  that 
purpose,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  able  to  get  some  private 
individual  to  send  word  that  they  want  a sergeant,  or 
sometliing  of  that  sort. 

1680.  Could  he  not  come  to  the  nearest  postal 
telegi’aph  station.  I suppose  you  have  several  postal 
telegraph  stations  in  the  town? — Well,  a message  would 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Post  Office,  and  go  the 
i-ounds  in  the  ordinary  way  before  it  reached.  W e are 


not  in  communication  with  the  postal  telegraph  office 
— we  are  a system  of  our  own. 

1681.  With  regard  to  tlie  arms — to  the  rifies — are 
they  kept  by  the  men  Uiemselves  or  are  they  kopt  in 
an  armoury? — Eacli  man  keeps  his  own  rifle  Each 
man  is  accountable  for  it  and  gets  an  allowance  for 
keeping  it  in  order.  And  so  too  with  the  ammunition. 
The  rifle  is  kept  in  the  dayi-oom  of  the  barracks. 

1682.  What  is  the  ammunition? — Ten  rounds  in 
hk  pouch  and  thirty  in  his  box. 

1683.  And  is  he  individually  responsible  for  tJiat 
ammunition  2 — He  is,  sir. 

1684.  When  do  they  use  ai-ms? — On  ordinary 
occasions  not  at  all ; unless  in  the  case  of  a riot  or  of 
some  serious  distiubance  they  don’t  take  out  their 
arms  at  all. 

1685.  When  the  county  police  are  brought  in  do  you 
find  any  difference  between  the  town  men  and  them  ? 
— They  are  treated  for  the  time  being  as  jjart  of  the 
town  force,  just. 

1686.  But  does  the  fact  of  their  not  bemg  accus- 
tomed to  town  work  I’ender  them  less  useful? — Oh, 
certainly,  but  I see  no  diffei-ence  in  any  other  way. 

1687.  I suppose  some  of  the  county  police  must 
have  been  employed  at  some  time  or  other  as  borough 
police? — Yes,  a great  raaiiy  of  - them.  I have  fre- 
quently recognised  old  town-men  among  the  extra 
forces  drafted  in. 

. 1688.  And  tliey  would  be  accustomed  to  the  dutv, 
immediately  they  come  in? — Ym,  but  they  are  of 
course  the  exception. 

1689.  Mr.  TFeir,  Q.c. — Just  a question  or  two. 
You  have  described  the  riot  of  the  8th  of  June,  when 
you  were  attacked  by  the  Shankhill  mob — was  there 
any  opposition  mob  on  that  occasion? — No,  not 
within  500  yards  of  us  was  there  any  person  of  tlie 
opposite  persuasion. 

1690.  And  at  the  time  yon  were  attacked  and 
stoned,  had  the  police  done  anything  to  provoke  tlie 
mob,  except  by  coming  there? — Nothing  whatever, 
except  being  there  to  prevent  their  destroying  Duffy’s 
house. 

1691.  And  before  the  firing  took  place,  as  I under- 
stand you,  Duffy’s  house  had  been  sacked? — Ob,  y«s, 
it  was  in  a dreadful  state. 

1692.  Everything  carried  off  or  destroyed? — Yes, 
it  had  been  looted  and  wrecked. 

1693.  And  in  your  opinion,  at  the  time  the  firin" 
took  place  were  the  men’s  lives  in  danger  from  the 
stones? — ^Yes,  they  were.  Mr.  Carr  had  been  very 
badly  injured  just  before  that,  and  several  of  the 
men  were  severely  wounded. 

1694.  Colonel  Forbes,  the  resident  magistrate,  had 
also  been  injured? — No, that  was  on  the  night  before, 

but  several  of  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers 

Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Supple,  and  others — wore  injured 
more  or  less  severely. 

1695.  And  a great  number  of  the  men,  as  you 
mentioned? — Yes,  the  stoning  was  very  hard. 

1696.  Yon  were  asked  as  to  suggestions  for 

the  Belfast  police  force  more  efficient — in  your  opinion 
would  it  be  desii-able  to  establish  additional  barracks  in 
the  town  ? — I do.  Since  the  riots  commenced  there  have 
been  some  new  ones  opened,  and  I think  othei-s  are  in 
contemplation.  Some  of  these  were  very  necessary, 
namely  one  on  the  Grosvenor-road,  one  on  Old  Loclv^ 
road,  and  two  in  Ballymacarrett. 

1697.  It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  processions 
with  bands  and  bannera  are  a fruitful  source  of  riots 
in  Belfast — ^is  that  your  opinion? — Yus,  they  ai-e  a 
most  fruitful — the  fruitful  som-ce  of  riots. 

1698.  And  in  your  opinion  would  it  conduce  to  the 
peace  of  tbe  town  if  these  processions  were  stopped 
altogether  ? — Yes,  I think  processions  of  all  sorts,  with 
bands  and  banners,  going  through  the  town,  should  be 
put  down. 

1699.  Something  has  been  said  here  \vith  respect 

to  searching  for  arms— have  you  heard  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  as  to  that  1 Yes. 

1700.  And  do  you  agree  that  there  ought  to  be 
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some  alteration  made  in  tlie  piBseut  law  with,  respect  they  came  back  again  after  every  charge  j that  is  their  October  6,  less. 
to  searches  for  ai-ms  1 — Certainly.  The  present  law  usual  mode  of  action.  ,,  ; — 

is  perfectly  useless  as  fai- as  a town  like  Belfast  is  con-  1721.  .And  after  that  you  fired! — Yes;  the  men 
cemed.  , under  Mr.  CaiT  fired.  Townsend. 

1701.  ^111  you  tell  the  Commissioners  why,  in  1722.  1 suppose  you  fired  principally  to  save  your- 
your  opinion,  the  jn-eseut  law  is  useless'? — Well,  a selves — you  fired  and  retired ?— Yes. 

separate  wairant  must  be  got  not  only  for  each  house  1723.  Tliat  is  to  say,  you  did  not  think  the  force 
but  addi-essed  to  each  person  in  the  house  by  name,  you  had  was  sufficient  to  cope  -with  the  mob  without 

that  warrant  has  to  be  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  signed  by  having  recourse  to  fm-ther  firing  1 No,  and  also  there 

the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  comes  back  addressed  to  was  no  necessity  for  our  remaining  there. 

one  pei’son,  who  alone  must  execute  it,  between  sunset  1724.  You  think  that  the  riot  subsided ! No,  but 

aud  sunrise,  witbiu  ten  days  of  the  date.  all  the  damage  that  could  be  done  to  tlie  place  had 

1702.  Then  would  it  be  perfectly  possible,  if  the  been  done,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

pereon  for  whom  you  had  the  warrant  had  arms  in  1725.  I see ; but  did  you  retire  before  the  mob,  or 

Ids  possession,  for  him  to  defeat  tlie  object  of  the  had  they  dispersed  before  you  went  away  1 Oh  I no ; 

police  officers,  by  putting  the  aims  into  his  neighbour’s  they  were  in  all  the  side  streets. 

backyard  ^ Exactly.  _ 1726.  And  don’t  you  know  that  the  fact  of  retiring 

1703.  And  they  would  have  no  right  to  search  in  in  face  of  the  mob  would  tend  very  much  to  increase 
the  neighbour’s  backyard  for  the  arms  although  they  their  aggravating  spirit  and  continue  the  rioting,  even 

knew  they  were  there  ? — No,  they  would  not  be  legally  although  you  tliorrght  it  right  to  retire ! I dai-e  say 

entitled  to  do  so.  From  1881  until  1886  Belfast  was  it  would. 

proclaimed  only  for  the  can-ying  of  arms,  and  the  1727.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  Catholic  party  had 
people  might  have  as  many  in  iLeir  houses  as  they  bonfires  in  tire  Falls  district  1 — ^Yes ; in  Smithfield 
■wished  without  licences.  That  was  largely  availed  of.  alone  I counted  twenty-five  or  thirty  bonfires. 

Then  there  was  the  proclamation  of  1886,  and  the  1728.  And  in  King-street,  which  is  a considerable 
calling  up  of  arms  in  Belfast — the  keeping  as  well  as  distance  from  the  Cooke  Memorial  1 — Well,  it  is  250  or 
tlie  caiTying  of  arms  being  prohibited — ^but  that  has  300  yai-ds  distant. 

not  been  carried  out.  The  aims  were  not  given  up.  1729.  And  is  a Catholic  district! — It  runs  off  a 
In  my  o-wn  district  only  some  ten  pistols  and  an  old  Catliolio  district,  but  I don’t  know  whether  King- 
useless  gun  or  two  have  been  brought  in.  street  is  Catholic  or  not. 

1704.  And  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  1730.  Itis,  and  theriot  took  place  there,  more  or  less 

are  lai-ge  numbers  of  arms  in  that  district ! — Yes,  in  a Catholic  district  ? — I am  not  sure  what  class  that 
and  iu  all  the  districts  of  theto'wnthe  same  obseiwations  street  is  inhabited  by,  but  I think  it  is  on  the  confines 
apply.  of  the  Catholic  district. 

1705.  Mr,  Aloss. — On  tlie  8tb  of  Jiuie  you  were  in  1731.  Then  the  Protestant  party  must  have  come  a 

tlie  Brickfields,  Mr.  Townsend! — Yes,  I went  up  considerable  distance  to  make  that  attack! They 

there  with  Mr.  Can’.  came  from  Sandy-row,  at  least  I heard  it  was  a mob 

1706.  And  how  many  men  had  you  under  you  at  from  Sandy-row. 

the  time! — I don’t  think  I had  any  men  of  my  own.  1732.  A considerable  distance — about  a mile  off! ■ 

1707.  But  how  many  men  did  you  find  stationed  No,  not  so  far  as  that;  I would  say  about  half  a mile, 

there  when  you  arrived ! — I think  there  were  about  1733.  Fully;  now  in  ■the  course  of  the  severe  riots 
thirty  men.  of  the  13th  July,  at  Gi-csvenor-road,  a great  many 

1708.  There  was  some  excitement  in  Shankhill  houses  were  wecked  ! — Well,  thei’e  were  a great 
that  night ! — Yes,  there  wei-e  a number  of  bonfii-es  number  of  windows  broken. 

lighted  there  that  night,  and  considerable  excitement  1734.  Don’t  you  think  that  was  caused  by  tlie 
prevaileil  actual  engagement  that  took  place  there,  rather  than 

1709.  Under  the  cfrcumstances  of  courae  youappre-  by  a deliberate  attack  upon  the  houses  ? — I heard,  aud 

liended  some  disturbance! — Not  on  the  Sliankiiill-  believe,  that  a number  were  broken  designedly  as 
road,  but  on  the  boundai-y  line  possibly.  well. 

1710.  I mean  in  that  district  genei'ally? — Yeo,  I 1735.  The  windows' of  houses  belonging  to  membera 

thought  there  might  be  some  distui-bances.  of  both  parties  1 — Yes,  of  both  pai-ties. 

1711.  And  you  made  arrangements  for  the  pre-  1736.  Now  on  the  13th  at  the  Brickfields,  about 

servation  of  peace!— I made  none  that  night;  they  what  time  was  the  first  disturbance  there — you  were 

bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Stritch,  the  inspector  of  that  not  present  for  the  beginning  of  it ! — No,  I did  not 

district.  I simply  went  up  there  to  supplement  these  go  up  till  eight  o’clock,  but  there  had  been  firing 

along  with  Ml’.  Carr,  the  town  inspector.  before  that. 

1712.  Do  you  think  there  was  a sufficient  force  1737.  Firing  or  rioting,  did  you  say! — Firing — the 

there  to  cope  "H'ith  any  emergency  that  might  arise ! — police  had  fired  before  I went  up. 

Well,  I think  there  was.  There  were  250  extra  men  1738.  And  you  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
hi  the  town  at  the  time.  origin  of  the  distui’bance  at  the  Brickfields  on  the 

1713.  But  they  were  widely  scattered,  were  they  13th! — Not  of  my  o'wn  knowledge. 

uot! — Of  course  they  were.  1739.  I think  you  said  that  incase  there  was  a 

1714.  And  do  you  think  a force  of  tbii’ty  or  forty  disturbance  you  would  stop  any  band  marching 

men  sufficient  to  take  to  that  district! — But  remem-  about! — Yes,  if  there  was  an  actual  disturbance  I 

her  that  was  a supplementary  force ; there  were  would  pravent  band  playing. 

already  some  men  at  Pei’cy-street.  1740.  I suppose  you  would  do  that  on  your  disere- 

1715.  The  first  time  you  inteifered  with  the  Shank-  tion,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  a 

hill-road  people  was  at  the  wreckingof  Duffy’s  public-  breach  of  the  common  law! — I would  do  it  if  I thought 

house ! — Yes  that  was  on  Monday,  the  7th  June.  it  -would  conduce  to  the  public  peace,  whether  it  was 

1716.  And  on  the  8th! — Yes,  they  wi’ecked  it  legal  or  illegal. 

twice;  but  there  was  not  much  damage  done  then — on  1741.  I understand.  Can  you  tell  me  anything 

the  7th  I mean.  about  the  number  of  arrests  that  were  made  at  the 

1717.  The  -work  was  completed  on  the  8th ! — Yes ; commencement  of  the  riots ! — I think  they  were  very 

next  night.  few  in  the  first  days  of  the  riots.  I cannot  tell  you 

1718. '  'When  the  house  was  burned  ! — No  ; the  number’,  but  I arrested  one  man  myself  in  Wall- 

M^Closkey’s  was  tlie  bouse  that  was  burned.  sti’eet  on  the  7th,  I think  it  was — the  7th  or  8th,  I 

1719.  You  charged  first  ■with  batons  in  Percy-  don’t  know  which. 

street! — Yes.  Mr.  JT«r,  Q.c. — A return  of  the  number  of  arrests 

1720.  And  you  were  not  able  to  disperse  the  mob,  has  been  already  handed  in. 

or  save  Duffy’s  homie! — We  dispersed  the  mob,  but  . The  President. — We  had  better  ha-ve  a return  pre- 
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October  6, 188U.  pared  of  all  the  arrests  made,  and  the  results — what 
Mr  NMman  !>®caiiie  of  each  piisoiier. 

Lionel  Mr.  IFeir,Q.c. — The  return  already  handed  in  shows 

Townsend.  that — ail  the  prisoners  arrested,  and  how  they  were 

dealt  with. 

1742.  The  Witness. — Rioting,  I may  say,  was  going 
on  all  over  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
June.  There  was  rioting  going  on  then  in  every  part 
of  the  town  of  Belfast — going  on  simultaneously. 

1743.  Mr.  Jioss. — 1 think  you  said  that  on  the 
Falls-road  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestants — do 
you  think  that  was  correct  1 — I think  so. 

1744.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  Protestant  shopkeepers  and  rrapectable 
Protestant  householders  on  the'  Falls-road  l^There 
may  be,  hut  not  that  I know  of. 

1745.  Not  one  of  whom  suffered  any  annoyance  or 
received  any  damage  to  theii-  houses  1 — There  may 
have  been,  but  I do  not  know  as  to  that.  I did  not 
hear  of  any  Protestant  houses  being  wrecked  there. 

1746.  In  any  caseisitnot  the  fact  that  all  the  persons 
arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  liots  received  very 
light  punishment — for  the  first  two  or  thi-ee  days  at 
least  i — I really  cannot  say. 

The  President. — We  have  got  a return  and  can 
judge  as  to  that.  We  have  eaoh  an-est  made,  with  the 
rasult — convicted,  or  not  convicted,  and  the  punish- 
ments awarded  if  convicted. 

1747.  Mr.  i2o?!s. — Did  you  i-eceive  valuable  assis- 
tance from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  preserving 
the  peace  ? — Yes,  the  police  did.  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Magee  giving  valuable  assistance  on  the  Falls-road. 

1748.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  a strong  parti- 
san feeling  supposed  to  exist  among  the  borough  magis- 
trates, as  well  as  among  the  people,  don’t  you  think 
that  that  tends  very  much  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Belfast! — It  does,  no  doubt, 
tend  materially  in  that  direction. 

1749.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  magistrates  some- 
times go  the  court  at  the  invitation  of  one  or  otiier  of 
the  parties  concerned  1 — I have  heard  so. 

1750.  And  that  the  decisions  given  are  extremely 
various,  following  no  given  rule  or  principle ! — That  is 
so. 

1751.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  also  injmrious  to 
the  peace  of  the  town ! — I do,  certainly. 

1762.  And  that  a change  should  take  place  in  this 
practice ! — Yes.  I think  it  is  very  injurious,  even  that 
it  may  be  said,  that  a_man  because  he  is  of  one  religion 
may  get  off,  and  that  if  he  is  of  another  he  is  to  be 
prinisfaed. 

1753.  Mr.  Wllardy. — I think  you  said  that  in  your 
opinion  thei'e  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  magistrates 
presiding  in  the  police  court,  others  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  with  the  police  ? — Yes,  one  or  two. 

1764.  The  Town  Inspector  is  abeady  a magistrate  ^ 
— He  is,  sir. 

1755.  And  why  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
point special  magistrates  to  act  witli  the  police! — I 
have  never  seen  the  Town  Inspector,  except  on  one  or 
two  rare  occasions,  act  in  a magisterial  capacity.  It  is 
only  in  a case  of  urgent  necessity  that  he  does  so ; and 
I would  rather  have  an  independent  man  as  a magis- 
trate than  a member  of  the  force. 

1756.  What  readers  the  pi-esence  of  a magistrate 
svith  the  police  necessary  at  all! — It  is  provided  by 
oiu'  code  of  regulations  in  Ireland,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sult with  them  in  all  cases  of  disturbance,  and  to  act 
more  or  less  mader  their  control  when  out  on  duty, 

1757.  Is  that  in  your  constabulary  regulations! — - 
It  is,  sir,  as  was  read  here  last  evening. 

1758.  Point  out,  please ! (Reading): — 

“ It  is,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  before  any 
police  party  shall  attend  in  antidpafion  of  a breach  of  the 
peace,  the  sub-inspector,  head-constable,  or  other  constable 
as  the  ease  may  be,  is,  when  the  time  will  admit  of  his  so 
doing,  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  his  district  of  such  ex- 
pects disturbance,  and  request  to  he  informed  if  it  will  he 
convenient  for  any  of  them  to  attend.” 


1759.  The  President. — Does  that  apply  to  an  ordi- 
nary street  row ! — Oh,  no,  sir. 

1760.  That  is  to  a breach  of  the  peace,  1 mean ! — 
No,  it  only  refers  to  disturbances  of  a serious  nature, 
if  such  be  expected  to  arise. 

1761.  Mr.  M' Hardy. — Is  the  word  “ control  ” there 
used  anywhere ! — No,  sir. 

1762.  Are  you  aware  that  the  language  you  have 
just  read  is  identical  with  the  instructions  to  the  police 
force iu  England  and  Scotland! — Probably  that  isso. 
There  are  other  references  throughout  the  regulations 
to  the  relative  duties  of  magistrates  and  constabulary ; 
but  I need  not  say  that  a magistrate  is  not  present 
with  tlie  police  at  every  point ; it  would  be  impossible  ; 
we  are  so  much  broken  up. 

1763.  No,  b\it  the  impression  I have  got,  and  T 
want  you  to  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  is  that  when- 
ever anything  becomes  sei-ious  in  Belfast,  or  even 
threatens  to  become  serious,  the  constabulary  officer  is 
shadowed  by  a magistrate  i- — It  is  not  iir  Belfast  alone 
that  this  rule  is  applied,  but  throughout  Ireland. 
Wherever  disturbances  are  apprehended,  and  that 
police  are  mustered  in  force,  a Resident.  Magistrate 
accompanies  them. 

1764.  Is  he  within  hail  or  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  police  officer'  ? — He  is,  if  on  that  duty,  \vith 
the  police,  though  not  necessarily  side  by  side  with 
the  officer. 

1765.  What  1 mean  to  say  is  this — the  rule  iu  the 

constabulary  I have  been  most  accustomed  with  both 
in'Bugland  and  Scotland  is  that  the  magistrate  imder 
such  circumstances  is  also  at  hand  lest  tlie  Riot  Act 
is  to  be  read,  and  for  no  other  purpose! — Here  in 
Belfast  the  Resident  Magistrate  generally  goes  to  the 
locality  where  a disturbance  is  most  expected,  such  a.s 
Carrick-hill  at  one  end  of  the  town 

1766.  And  the  populace  see  him  there! — Certainly, 
sir,  with  the  police. 

1767.  What  is  he  there  for — do  you  yourself  see 
the  slightest  necessity  for  a magistrate  appeai'ing  on 
the  scene  till  he  is  sent  for  to  read  the  Riot  Act ! —I 
would  rather  say  he  should  be  present,  for  I have  seen 
a riot  get  up  in  two  minutes,  so  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  find  time  to  send  for  the  magistrate. 

1768.  Then,  is  it  the  rule  when  a riot  is  got  up  in 
two  minutes,  as  you  say,  to  read  the  Riot  Act  forth- 
with ! — Oh,  no. 

1769.  Or  not  for  a considerable  time,  an  hour  or 
possibly  two  hoiu's  after  the  disturbances  commence, 
as  is  the  case  elsewhere ! — I cannot  speak  to  any  rule, 
because  I have  not  heard  the  Riot  Act  read  often  iji 
Belfast. 

1770.  But  I suppose  we  may  take  it  as  a fact  that 
it  is  not  read  until  the  disturbance  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  so  that  in  the  iiiten'al  tlie  magistrate, 
who  would  not  be  far  off,  could  be  sent  for  1— Well 
if  he  was  not  very  far  off  he  might  be  sent  foi-,  of 
course. 

1771.  I want  to  know  from  you  who  have  had 
experience  whether  you  see  any  harm  in  the  existing 
system,  and  whether’  it  tends  to  the  preseiwation  of 
peace  or  the  good  of  the  Constabulary  to  have  a 
magistrate  always  present  on  these  occasions — do  the; 
Constabulaiy  themselves  desire  it ! — Not  always,  sir, 
but  they  wish  to  have  it  in  most  riot  cases. 

1772.  Why! — To  relieve  the  Constabulary  frem 
responsibility,  that  is,  if  sometliing  veiy  serious  occurs, 
such  as  shooting  and  taking  away  life.  He  would  be 
responsible,  that  is,  tlie  magistrate  would. 

1773.  Then  the  advantage  is  that  it  prevents  the 
Constabulary  officer  being  'blamed ! — It  prevents  such 
a thing  as  occurred  the  other  day,  when  a sergeant 
and  eight  men  who  did  fire  were  all  sent  to  jail,  the 
whole  nine  of  them.  If  a Resident  Magistiute  had 
given  the  order  to  fire,  I presume  he  alone  would 
have  goue. 

1774.  But,  excepting  the  protection  of  the  Coii- 
stabularly,  tliere  is  no  real  advantage  Well,  I think 
there  is. 

1775.  What  is  it,  tJiat  is  what  I want  to  learn,  if 
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possible  1 — think  his  advice,,  as  having  experience  of 
rioting,  is  of  great  use  to  the  Constabulary. 

1776.  But  has  he  experience  as  a police  officer? — 
The  Resident  Magistrates  are  present  at  rotvs  all 
through  Ireland. 

1777.  But  isn’t  the  experience  that  is  of  use  to  a 
police  officer  in  time  of  riots  and  disturbance  the  ex- 
perience he  gets  from  day  to  day? — No  doubt. 

1778.  Isn’t  it  really  his  education  ? — ^Yes. 

1779.  And  does  the  resident  magistrate  get  that 
education  ? — After  a few  years’  seiwice.  I think  no 
resident  magistrate  is  without  that  experience  in 
Ireland. 

1780.  After  fourteen  years  of  peace  in  Belfast  are 
the  resident  magistrates  likely  to  get  rusty  in  that  re- 
spect?— ^No,  sir,  because  there  is  never  perfect  peace 
here. 

1781.  Can  you  state  whether  you  are  remaiuing 
in  your  pr^ent  appointment,  Mr.  'Townsend,  or  are 
you  about  taking  up  another  office  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  I leave 
to-day. 

1782.  Is  it  to  take  duty  as  a magistrate,  may  I 
ask? — Yes,  sii-. 

1783.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Where  at?  — At 
Louglu'ea,  in  the  county  Gal  way.  . 

1784.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — ^With  regard  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  malicious  injury  to  property,  a suggestion 
has  been  made  that. Belfast  is  di6ferently  circum- 
stanced to  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  because  the  com- 
pensation cannot  be  levied  in  Belfast  on  the  district 
which  is  responsible  for  the  damage  done  ? — That  is 
so,  sir } it  is  levied  off  the  whole  town — compensation 
for  injury  to  property.  There  is  no  power  to  levy  for 
injury  to  the  person — for  peace  officers  or  magistrates 
— as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

1786.  And  in  the  case  of  that  unfortunate  officer 
who  was  killed,  can  Lis  representatives  recover  no 
compensation  ? — That,  I believe,  is  a moot  point,  sir, 
but  it  is  said  that,  if  necessary,  a short  Act  of  Par- 
liament will  be  introduced  to  extend  the  section  to 
the  borough  of  Belfast— that  is,  if  compensation  can- 
not be  given  otherwise. 

1786.  The  fact  of  Belfast  being  different  in  that 
respect  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  does  it  tend,  in  your 
opinion,  to  promote  these  disturbances  ? — No,  I think 
not.  I would  not  say  it  tends  to  promote  disorder, 
but  certainly  it  does  not  tend  in  the  other  dii-ection. 
Not  alone  is  it  objected  tliat  compensation  for  mali- 
cious injuries  is  levied  off  the  whole  town,  and  not  off  the 
paa-ticular  locality,  but  also  that  the  matter  is  brought 
before  tlie  Town  Council,  who  are  the  judges.  They 
adjust  the  sum,  and  their  decision  is  final.  If  they 
grant  nothing  there  is  an  appeal,  but  if  they  grant 
^y  sum,  no  matter  how  small,  there  is  no  appeal.  I 
should  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Town  Council  act 
fairly  when  any  claim  is  satisfactoiily  proved  before 
them,  but  some  owneis  would  like  to  have  an  appeal. 

1787.  If  the  compensation  were  levied  on  the  dis- 
trict that  was  to  blame  for  the  riots,,  would  that  tend 
to  prevent  these  outbreaks? — I think  it  would. 

1788.  The  fear  of  having  to  pay  for  the  damage 
done  ? — ^Yes. 

1789.  Thei-e  is  another  point  that  I would  ask  you 
to  consider,  that  is,  the  use  of  special  constables. 
Have  they  ever  been  used  to  your  knowledge  in  Bel- 
fast ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

1790.  Have  you  ever  Iieard  it  suggested  that  they 
should  be  used  ? — I have  heard  it  argued  sir. 

1791.  Bo  you  consider  yourself  that  if  special  con- 
stables were  enrolled  every  year  on  a certain  date  and 
organized  that  in  the  event  of  any  emergency  arising 
such  a body  would  be  of  use  to  assist  in  presei-ving  the 
peace  ? — I am  afraid  not,  party  feeling  runs  so  high 
here  that  each  locality,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  should  have  their  own  special  constables. 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  workable  at  all. 

1792.  If  they  were  annually  enrolled  and  both 
parties  mingled  togefiherfor  the  purposes  of  organization 
and  sworn  to  preserve  the  public  peace  don’t  yon  think 
that  it  would  tend  rather  to  promote  harmony  among 


them  ?— Having  regard  to  the  class  that  the  "special  Oetder  e,  1886. 
constables  must  be  mainly  drawn  from — they  could  K^an 
not  be  taken  from  the  very  poorest  classes,  I am  Uonel 
afraid  it  would  never  work.  Townseai 

1793.  What  class  would  they  be  drawn  from  do 

you  think? — I should  say  that,  as  in  other  towns, 
they  would  be  largely  taken  from  the  better  working 
classes 

1794.  The  President. — Among  the  educated  classes 
I don’t  suppose  you  mean  to  suggest  that  such  brutal 
feeling  exists  ? — No  sir,  I don’t  think  so. 

1795.  And  why  should  they  not  be  selected  from 
the  educated  classes  then  ? — I rather  think  they  would 
be  slow  to  come  forward. 

1796.  Slow  to  come  forwairi  to  aid  in  preserving 
the  public  peace ! Don’t  you  know  that  any  constable 
can  call  on  any  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  to  aid 
him  in  the  suppressing  of  tumult  or  disorder? — Yes,  I 
am  aware  of  that. 

1797.  And  that,  therefore,  this  very  class  that  you 
speak  of  would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  the 
police? — Yes,  and  if  so  called  upon  I am  sure  they 
would  assist. 

1798.  Mr.  M‘Eardy. — If  there  was  power  to  enrol 
special  coi^tables  for  this  purpose  and  that  a statute 
was  passed  compelling  people  to  attend  as  special  con- 
stables, if  enrolled  do  you  think  that  that  would  make 
people  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace? — I 
think  it  might  in  that  case — if  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  the  performance  of  duty  in  which  they  might  get 
their  heads  broken. 

1799.  It  would  make  them  very  careful  as  to  how 
they  would  preserve  order  ? — I should  say  so,  of 
course  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Belfast,  are 
most  law  abiding  people,  but  having  regard  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  I don’t  see  how  the  sugges- 
tion for  special  constables  would  work. 

1800.  If  the  Head  Constable — or  the  Town  In- 

spector rather,  selected  the  best  people  of  the  town 
every  yeai'  and  that  these  were  organized,  woirld  it 
not  tend  very  much  in  your  opinion  to  maintaining 
peace  and  quietness  ? — Tliat  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  class  of  peisons  that  he  would  have  the  power 
to  enrol.  ’ 

1801.  I mean  that  he  should  have  the  power  of 
taking  anybody  ? — Oh,  it  would  in  that  case. 

1802.  That  is  the  power  exercised  • elsewhere,  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  is  so  here  or  not  ? — There  is  no 
such  power  here. 

1803.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench.,  Q.c.— Supposing  that 
the  special  constables  were  taken  from  the  class  of 
people  that  you  think  would  be  useful  or  good  special 
constables,  would  the  fact  of  it  being  known  that 
these  men  were  being  enrolled  have  any  effect  in  your 
opinion  in  the  dii-ection  of  preventing  rioting? — I 
don’t  think  it  would — the  fact  of  their  being  enrolled. 

1804.  Mr.  Adams. — Just  one  question  as  to  this 
suggestion  of  special  constables — you  say  that 
partisansliip  exists  even  upon  the  bench  of  magis- 
ti-ates? — It  is  so  alleged. 

1805.  And  you  have  seen  cases  sometimes  of 
gentlemen  coming  on  special  days  to  try  jtiisonei's  of 
their  own  persuasion? — I don't  know  that — it  is 
said  so. 

1806.  Iknow,  of  coursethatitis  oulyacomddence, 
still  it  is  curious,  and  has  been  observed  upon  ? — Yes. 

1807.  Of  course  the  class  on  whom  you  would  rely 
for  special  constables  would  be,  no  doubt,  respectable 
in  itself  but  still  inferior  in  station  to  the  magistrates  ? 

— Yes,  that  is  so  elsewhere. 

1808.  And  don’t  you  think  that  if  partisanship 
exists  among  the  local  magistrates  and  renders  them 
distrusted  in  the  pcrfonnance  of  their  duties,  that 
that  would  also  exist  in  the  more  humble  classes  as 
•well  ? — No  doubt. 

1809.  I suppose  the  ship  carpenters  of  Queen’s 

Island apart  from  pob’tical  or  religious  questions — 

are  a highly  respectable  body  of  men  ? — A great  many 
of  them  are. 

1810.  They  would  never  dream  of  committing  any 
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ordinary  ofifence? — No — the  greater  number  of  them 
I am  sure  -would  nob  take  any  part  in  rioting  either. 

1811.  As  I say  apart  fi-om  pai-ty  they  are  a most 
respectable  body  of  men— jtist  tlie  class  that  in  any 
other  city  would  be  included  in  a force  of  special  con- 


stables— strong,  healthy,  and  highly  paid  artisans  1 

Yes,  such  a body  as  might  be  so  included. 

1812.  And  do  you  think  that  if  the  Island  men 
were  enrolled  as  special  constables  it  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  town  ? — I think  not,  sir. 


Mr,  Robert  George  Bull  sworn  and  examined. 


1813.  The  President. — You  are  a District  Inspector, 
Mr.  Bull!- my  lord. 

1814.  Here  in  Belfast  1 — In  Belfast,  south. 

181.5.  How  long  have  you  been  District  Inspector 
in  Belfast? — Six  years  and  some  seven  or  eight 
months. 

1818.  And  you  have  been  many  years,  I presume, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — Nearly  nineteen, 
my  lord. 

1817.  And  I presume  you  had  under  your  personal 
observation  some  of  the  instances  of  these  riots  which 
have  taken  place  here  during  the  last  four  mouths? 
— Yes. 

1818.  Well,  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  an  account 
of  those  matters  which  have  come  under  your  personal 
observation  ?— I was  on  leave  of  absence  on  the  4th 
June  when  the  riots  broke  out.  I returned  at  8,30 
that  evening  and  T heard  about  the  riots.  Im- 
mediately after  getting  the  information  I went  to 
Royal-avenue  and  to  North-street  where  some  dis- 
turbances were  apprehended.  On  Saturday,  the  5th 
Juno,  I attended  the  inquest  on  the  boy  Curran,  and 
the  magisterial  inquiry,  held  subsequently,  touching 
his  death  at  the  Alexandra-dock.  On  Sunday,  the 
6th  June,  I attended  at  Ballymacari-ett  with  a force 
of  police  to  preserve  the  peace  when  the  funeral  of 
James  Curran  was  leaving  BallymacaiTCtt.  A large 
number  of  people  attended  the  funeral  and  it  passed 
through  Ballymacan-ett  peaceably.  I then  went  with 
all  the  force  I could  take  from  Ballymacarrett  to  the 
Bank-building,  a central  place,  so.  as  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  any  disturbance  occurred  on  tlie  line  of  route 
taken  by  the  funeral.  Some  disturbance  occurred  at 
the  Brickfields ; and  I was  ordered  up  there  with  tlie 
forces.  When  I arrived  there  the  funeral  had  passed 
on  and  all  was  quiet._  On  Monday,  the  7(h,  I went 
to  the  Alexandra  graving  dock  -with  Town  Inspector 
Carr,  District  Inspector  Townsend  and  100  men  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  order  there,  as  a further 
attack  on  the  navvies  Jiad  been  anticipated.  We  were 
joined  there  by  a strong  detachment  of  the  military, 
I believe  200  men,  and  we  remained  there  until  six 
o clock.  At  that  time  the  Queen's  Lslaud  men  had 
left  their  work  and  returned  to  their  homes.  About 
8.S0,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  I went  with  a party  of 
police  to  the  Brickfields.  Shortly  after  I arrived 
tliere  I received  orders  from  Jlr.  Can-,  the  Town 
Inspector,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  a party  of  police  in 
North  Boundary-street.  While  marching  up  Dover- 
street  towards  North  Boundary-street  we  were  stoned 
very  severely  by  a mob  from  the  Shankhill-road.  I 
charged  tlic  mob  into  the  Shankhill-road  with  batons 
and  dispersed  them.  A great  number  of  stones  were 
tiu-own  at  us  that  night  on  tlie  Shankhill-road.  1 
then  went  to  Boundary-street  to  the  relief  of  the 
men,  and  I found  that  that  portion  of  the  locality  was 
quiet  by  tlie  time  I arrived  there,  but  a great  number 
of  windows  were  broken  in  tlie  street  I remained 
on  the  Brickfields  until  12.30  next  morning,  and  all 
was  quiet.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  tlie  division 
having  taken  place  on  the  night  before  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  I was  out  very  early  in  my  own  district ; 
and  as  bands  turned  out  that  day  about  four  or  five 
o clock  and  paraded  the  streets  I anticipated  some 
disturbance. 

1819.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  bands  were  they? 

They  were  Orange  or  Conseiwative  bands.  I remained 
on  duty  until  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  niornuiff,  when 
all  was  quiet,  I was  in  Cromac  street,  Ballyma- 
cavrett,  on  duty  that  evening,  and  generally  through 
my  district.  There  -was  a good  deal  of  excitement, 


but  I saw  no  stones  thro-wn  in  my  district  that 
night  At  half-past  eleven,  I -was  despatched  to  the 
Shankhill-road,  by  Mr.  Cullen,  Divisional  Magistrate, 
who  informed  me  that  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Stritch,  had 
been  seriously  injured  while  on  duty ; and  that  the 
mob  was  attacking  the  Sliankhill-road  Bari-acks.  I 
-went  there  with  Mr.  MulUner,  District  Inspector^ 
and  on  arrival  found  considei-ablc  excitement  there. 
Bonfires  were  ignited  and  stones  were  thrown  at  tlie 
police,  and  Mr.  M‘Carthy  told  me  that  he  had  read 
the  Riot  Act,  and  that  the  party  should  be  dispersed. 
I detached  a party  of  police  armed  with  batons,  and 
sent  them  around  by  a side  street  to  take  the  rioters 
in  the  rear.  I then  charged  them  in  front  and  dis- 
persed them. 

1820.  Mr.  JfPffardij. — When  did  this  occur  ?-^It 
was  on  the  night  of  the  8th  June. 

^1821.  The  President. — At  what  hour? — About 
midnight.  On  the  9th  of  June,  I was  on  duty  in 
Ballymacarrett,  and  in  Ci-omac-street,  and  all  was 
quiet.  On  the  same  day  I attended  the  adjourned 
inquest  on  tlie  boy,  Curran,  when  an  open  verdict 
■was  returned.  On  tho  10th  June,  about  half-past 
eight  o’clock,  I received  information  that  a large 
threatening  mob  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Great 
Victoria-street.  They  stopped  outside  the  temporary 
barracks,  or  straw  lodges,  wliich  tlie  men  had  taken  in. 
that  street,  and  they  were  very  disorderly.  I airived 
there  after  receiving  the  telegraiihic  communication, 
and  almost  as  soon  as  the  mob.  I came  up  with  nine 
men,  the  only  available  men  at  the  time.  I called 
upon  the  mob  to  disperse,  and  a number  of  them  who 
were  in  the  rear  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station.  They  broke  the  windows 
of  the  public  house  of  Patrick  Fl.anagan.  As  far  as 
I could  ascertain  two  or  three  of  the  mob  rushed  into 
the  shop,  and  took  a few  bottles  of  whisky  and 
brandy.  They  then  went  along  by  Hope-street  and 
Bruce-street,  into  the  Dublin-road,  where  they  broke 
the  windows  of  a woman,  named  M‘Kenna.  I charged 
them  there  with  the  nine  men  I had,  and  dispereed 
them.  These  men  were  armed  with  rifles. 

1832.  Mr.  M‘ Hardg. —'H.oA  they  the  bayonets 
fixed? — No  ; we  did  not  fix  tho  bayonets. 

1823.  Sir  Rdiourd  Bulwer,  — You  charged  with 
batons  1 — No  ; -with  rifles,  but  without  fixing  bayonets. 
I left  a guard  over  the  wrecked  houses,  but  nothing 
further  has  occurred  there,  though  I have  been 
obliged  to  guard  them  almost  constantly  since.  Cei-- 
tainly  during  the  riots  I was  obliged  to  protect  them 
with  a considerable  force.  On  the  lUh  June,  all  was 
quiet;  and  on  the  12th,  I attended  the  funerals  of 
tlie  parties  shot  during  the  riots,  and  all  was  quiet. 
'Diat  deals  with  June.  On  the  Cth  July,  I took 
charge  of  the  West  District  during  the  elections, 
Mr.  Stritch,  tlie  District  Officer,  having  been  incapa- 
citated on  the  Stli  June,  My  head  quarters  were  tho 
Model  School  in  Divis-street.  All  passed  ofl'’  quietly 
on  that  day.  The  next  evening  I was  in  Ballyma-' 
oarrett,  and  had  all  my  available  district  forces 
assembled  there.  It  was  intimated  to  me  that  the 
Henry  George  hl'Cracken  Band,  was  aboutto  turn  out 
and  play  through  Ballyraacavrett,  at  the  Bridge  end, 
across  tlie  Queen’s  Bridge,  which  is  an  exclusively 
Protestant  District,  and  all  the  streets  they  would 
pa.ss  through  were  Protestant. 

1824.  Mr.  Mdlardy. — Of  what  party  is  the  band  ?— 
It  is  a Roman  Catholic  band.  I sent  a head-constable 
to  the  band-room  with  a message  to  say  I would  bo 
glad  if  they  did  not  play  through  BallymaciuTott  (they 
were  going  to  the  Low  Markets  district  and  on  to  the 
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FalIs-road\  and  that  tliey  had  plenty  of  room  to  play 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Queen's  Bridge.  However, 
they  said  they  would  play,  and  they  did  play.  They 
were  followed  by  a lai'ge  number  of  roughs.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  excitement ; and  in  fact,  it  was  just 
as  much  as  I could  do  to  prevent  them  from  being 
attacked  on  the  bridge  end.  They  did  not  go  to  the 
Falls-road,  but  they  went  to  the  Low  Markets 
district. 

1825.  Mr.  Ls  Poor  Tre^ich,  Q.c. — Where  is  that! — 
It  is  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cromac-street. 

Mr.  W^ir,  Q.c.— It  is  between  Ciomac-street  and 
the  river,  in  the  Omieau-road  direction. 

1826.  Mr.  Le  I'oer  Trench,  q.c. — Is  the  Low 

Markets  district  a mixed  district  1 — Oh,  no;  it  is 
almost  all  Roman  Catholia  They  went  and  remained 
in  the  Low  Markets  district  for  an  hour,  and  had  some 
bonfires.  They  .then  returned  across  Albert  Bridge 

and  by  Front-sti-eet,  to  the  Newtownards-road  whei-e 
their  band-i-oom  is  1 think,  in  Owen’s-street.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a greater  number  of  people  than 
left  Ballymacarrett  with  them,  and  they  weio  very 
noisy  and  shouting.  They  put  up  their  instruments 
and  they  passed  back  again  over  the  bridge  end, 
shouting  and  booing,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
again  we  had  a grejit  deal  of  trouble  in  preventing  a 
disturbance.  However,  while  we  were  employed  by 
this  band,  at  the  bridge  end,  and  seeing  them  safely 
across  the  Queen’s  Bridge,  the  Willowlield  flute  band 
— a Conservative  band— paraded  through  Connswater 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Newtownai-ds-road. 

1827.  Is  that  a Catholic  district? — Oh,  no;  it  is 
their  own’  district. 

1828.  Is  that  on  the  Ballymacarrett  side? — ^Yes. 

1829.  hfr.  M^Iiardy. — What  sort  of  a district  is  it  ? 
What  class  inhabits  it? — It  is  inhabited  by  artizans 
mostly,  and  is  a Protestant  district.  The  bands  were 
in  their  own  districts.  They  played  along  the  New- 
townards-road  as  far  as  Connswater,  and  they  re- 
turned by  Mount  Pottingcr  and  went  through  some 
of  the  side  streets  into  Bryson-street.  A.  number  of 
roughs  who  followed  them  attacked  the  chapel — St. 
Matthew’s  Chapel — and  the  Presbytery  on  tlie  New- 
townards-road.  They  broke  seventeen  panes  of  glass 
in  the  Presbytery  and  seven  or  eight  in  the  chapel. 

1830.  Whatis  thecbapcl  ? — It  is  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel. 

1831.  And  the  presbytery  belongs  to  the  chapel? 
— Yes ; the  presbytery  belongs  to  the  chapel.  There 
was  one  arrest  made  by  the  police  of  a man  caught 
in  the  act  of  throwing  a stone  at  the  chapel.  He  was 
tried  beforo  the  magistrates  in  the  police  court  and 
he  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

1832.  The  President. — Did  he  pay  it? — He  paid  it. 
That  created  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Koman  Catholic  population  of  Belfast,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymacarrett. 

1833.  hir.  Le  Poer  Trench^  Q.c. — Where  had  the 
other  band  gone  to  at  this  time  1 — They  had  put  up 
their  instiniments  and  gone  back  oyer  the  bridge. 

183'1.  Mr.  Adams. — What  excited  the  dissatisfac- 
tion ? — The  breaking  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel. 

1835.  I missed  the  point  .about  the  fine.  MHiat 
was  that  you  said  about  it? — The  party  who  was 
caught  throwing  stones  was  fined  forty  shillings. 

1836.  Where  ? — At  Belfast  Police  Court. 

1837.  For  throwing  stones  in  the  direction  of  the 
cliapel  ? — He  was  one  of  the  crowd,  and  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  throwing  stones. 

1838.  Mr.  M' Hardy. — And  the  sentence  excited  dis- 
satisfaction ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it  but  it  did. 

I must  say  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  declined 
to  prosecute  for  malicious  injury.  The  police  cannot 
prosecute  for  malicious  injury  to  jmoperly.  They 
can  only  prosecute  for  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct. 
We  have  no  power  to  proceed  for  malicious  injury 
to  property. 

1839.  And  were  the  facts  brought  out  in  court? — 
Very  fully. 

1840.  And  cannot  imprisonment  be  given  for 


•riotous  and  disorderly  conduct? — There  is  no  power 
whatever  to  inflict  it  under  the  Borough  Act. 

1841.  Mr.  Adams. — Why  ditln’t  the  clergyman 
attend  to  prosecute  ? — He  was  asked  to  attend  and 
declined. 

1842.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  refusal  ? — I 
really  don't  know.  You  will  have  the  head-constable 
who  communicated  with  him  before  you.  It  was  the 
head-constable  who  requested  him  to  attend. 

1843.  I suppose  you  consider  that  penalty  quite 
inadequate  ? — Oh,  qiiite  inadequate. 

1844.  Do  you  tliink  tliat  six  months  with  hard 
labotir  would  have  a far  better  efl’ectl — I do. 

1845.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  say  there  is 
no  ]>ower  to  inflict  imprisonment  ? — There  is  no  power 
under  the  Borough  Act  but  to  inflict  a fine. 

1846.  Sir.  Adams. — Isn’t  there  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  clergyman  No  doubt ; but 
the  complainant  must  be  the  injured  party,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  complain. 

1847.  The  Queen  is  the.  complainant, — the  Queen 
at  the  prosecution  of  so-and-so,  so  nms  the  summons  ? 
The  police  are  debaired  from  prosecuting  for  malicious 
injury. 

1848.  By  whom? — It  has  been  ruled  against  them 
when  brought  up. 

1849.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  is  .the  law.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this 
—a  riot  say  has  occurred  on  the  Sliankhill-road  and  a 
rioter  is  taken.  Haven’t  the  magistrates  power  to 
give  that  person  imprisonment? — ^Yea,  if  chaiged 
with  throwing  stones  at  the  police,  biit  not  for  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

1800.  Throwing  stones  at  a publichouso  say? — 
That  would  be  a riot. 

1851.  Or  at  a chape!  ? — He  was  not  charged  with 
the  offence. 

1852.  Mr.  Adams. — Wasn’t  he  throwing  stones 
with  a number  of  others  1 — He  was. 

1853.  And  is  not  that  a riot? — Undoixbtedly. 

1854.  And  an  indictable  offence  ? — Certainly. 

1855.  Mr.  H'llardy. — He  was  charged  with 
riotous  and  disorderly  conduct? — He  was. 

1856.  And  could  he  not  be  imprisoned  ? — He  could 
not. 

1857.  What  else  could  he  have  been  charged  with? 
— With  riot,  and  it  should  have  gone  to  a jury.  It  ^ 
an  indictable  offence  and  should  be  tried  before  a 
jury. 

1858.  The  President. — Why  was  not  tliat  done? 
— I don't  know,  my  lord.  The  usual  way  is  to  charge 
such  a party  with  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  full  penalty  is  40s. 

1859.  Mr.  M'llardy. — He  must  bo  charged  under 
the  Borough  Act? — He  m\ist  unless  charged  with 
riot. 

1860.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c.' — I presume  that  if 
the  police  brought  before  the  borough  magistrates  a 
ch.oi’ge  of  riot — not  of  riotoxis  and  disorderly  conduct, 
but  of  riot,  they  would  be  bound  to  hear  that,  and 
say  whether  they  would  return  him  for  trial  or  not  ? 
— Certainly ; they  should  either  grant  or  refuse  infor- 
mations. It  was  thought  better  here,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  convictions 
in  charges  of  riot ; it  was  thought  better  to  go  for 
summary  punishment. 

1861.  Mr.  Adams. — Have  not  the  Government  of 
the  day  power  to  change  the  venue  in  cases  if  they 
apprehend  justice  shall  not  be  done  ? — No  doubt. 

1862.  Have  they  used  that  power? — Not  since  I 
came  to  Belfast. 

1863.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — In  addition  to  that, 
don’t  you  think  if  the  magistrates  were  invested  with 
power  to  give,  for  an  offence  like  that,  six  months  or 
so,  it  would  be  far  better  than  a fine  of  forty  shillings  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

1864.  Mr.  Adams. — How  many  people  were  en- 
gaged in  this  attack  on  the  chapel  1 — I should  say 
about  four  or  five  hundred. 

1865.  And  do  you  consider  the  proper  charge  to 
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bring  against  a man — a member  of  that  body  of  four 
or  five  hundred  people — is  a charge  of  riotous  and 
disorderly  conduct,  involving  a penalty  of  forty  shil- 
lings fine  ? — It  is  the  usual  thing  to  do,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  convictions  in  cases  in  the 
town. 

1866.  If  it  were  the  usual  thing  to  give  five  years’ 
penal  servitude  it  would  be  better ? — No  doubt. 

1867.  The  President. — Go  on  now  with  your  evi- 
dence?— Everything  was  quiet  from  that  evening 
until  the  13th — ^the  12th  having  p^sed  off  quietly — 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  I was  on  duty  in 
Ballymacarrett,  when  I was  ordered  to  the  Brick- 
fields with  all  my  available  forca  This  was  about 
half-past  nine  o’clock.  I wont  up  there  with  about 
sixty  men,  and  1 found  that  the  police  had  fired  in 
Percy-street,  and  that  there  had  been  very  consider- 
able disturbance  on  the  Shankhill-road  side  of  the 
Brickfields.  There  was  a large  military  force  also. 
I remained  there  for  some  time,  when  information 
came  that  a ShankhOl-road  party  were  wrecking  the 
public-house  of  M‘Glade,  at  the  corner  of  Oumber- 
land-street. 

1868.  Mr.  M^Hardy.  — "What  time  ? — Near  ten 
o’clock.  I was  ordered  by  To’.vn  Inspector  Carr  to 
go  there  with  my  force,  when  another  report  came 
that  they  were  firing  at  tlie  police  near  Christ  Church. 
Then  the  Town  Inspector  thought  better  to  send  me 
there,  and  send  another  officer  to  Cumberland-street. 
I went  down  to  Christ  Church. 

1869.  Mx.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— "Whereabout  is  the 
Church  1 — It  is  at  the  comer  of  Durham-street,  and 
near  College-square,  north. 

1870.  Mr.  M^Ha/rdy. — Is  it  near  Grosvenor-street  ? 
— No  •,  it  is  more  to  the  Shankhill-road  district.  I 
just  arrived  in.  time  to  see  a sergeant  named  M'Gee 
carried  away.  He  had  been  shot  from  Killeen-street 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  lung,  and  he  was  taken 
away  to  a doctor,  and  he  subsequently  went  to  the 
Royal  Hospital. 

1871.  The  President. — Has  this  man  died? — No, 
my  lord;  he  is  recovering.  T then  posted  some  men 
at  the  end  of  the  street  with  ai-ms,  and  directed  them, 
in  case  they  were  fired  at,  to  return  the  fire.  During 
this  time  there  was  a veiy  large  mob  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  opposite  Christ  Church,  in  Durham-street, 
and  at  the  end  of  Albeiii-street.  I called  upon  them 
to  disperse,  and  after  some  time  they  did  so.  I sent 
parties  of  police  to  move  them  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  eventually  they  dispeised.  During  the 
time  I was  there  I heard  six  shots,  and  I should  say 
they  were  rifle  shots.  They  were  fired  from  the  top 
of  Bo3uie-biidge  into  Pound-street. 

1872.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  party  fired  them? — 
I have  no  doubt  it  was  the  Orange  party  fired  them. 
They  came  from  the  Boyne  bridge,  and  I could  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  bullet,  and  see  the  ffiish  on  the  bridge. 
The  shots  were  fired  through  Durham-street  into 
Pound-street. 

1873.  Were  they  fired  at  the  police  ? — The  police 
were  there,  and  some  people  scattered  about.  I don’t 
think  they  cared  who  ^ey  hit,  so  as  they  hit  the 
police  or  one  of  the  opposite  party. 

1874.  The  President. — ^Where  is  the  Boyne-bridge? 
— It  is  at  the  end  of  Sandy-row,  and  ci-osses  the 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

1875.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  distance  is  it  from 
Durham-street  ? — ^About  three  hundred  yards,  I 
should  say.  When  I was  passing  the  end  of  Pound- 
street  and  Barrack-street  there  was  a very  large 
Catholic  crowd  thei-e,  and  they  were  very  much 
excited.  Shots  were  being  fired  at  the  time,  as  they 
ffileged  from  Boyne-bridge.  I called  upon  them  to 
disperse,  and  I am  glad  to  say  they  did.  I remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  about  twelve  o’clock,  when  all 
was  reasonably  quiet.  Shortly  after  that  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  me  that  there  was  a serious  riot 
going  on  on  the  Brickfields,  and  that  a head-con- 
stable and  a soldier  had  been  shot,  I went  there 
with  my  forces,  and  I found  the  soldier  being  carried 


into  Divis-street  Police  Barrack.  The  head-constahle 
was  carried  away  on  a car  to  the  hospital,  and  died 
the  next  morning.  The  soldier  was  dead.  There 
was  also  an  acting-sergeant  named  Brady  wounded. 
Mr.  Carr,  and  the  resident  magistrate  I'emained  there 
with  large  forces  of  infantry  and  police  until  a late 
hour  in  the  morning.  That,  I should  say  would  be 
half-past  two  o’clock.  They  then  left,  leaviug  me  in 
charge  of  the  Brickfields  District  I made  a very 
careful  search  for  any  arms  that  might  be  on  the 
Brickfields  at  daylight.  I also  went  down  to  Killeen- 
street,  and  saw  the  mark  of  the  bullet  which  struck 
Sergeant  Magee  on  the  wall. 

1876.  Did  you  find  any  arms  on  the  Brickfields? — 
No ; a revolver  was  taken  from  one  of  tlie  piisoners 
— a man  named  Walker.  I remained  on  duty  untQ 
half-past  seven  o’clock.  Next  evening  I was  on  duty 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brick- 
fields from  about  Iialf-past  five  o’clock.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Percy-street  on  the  Shankhill-road  side  of  the  Brick- 
fields. There  was  also  considerable  excitement  on  the 
Palls,  but  it  was  kept  well  in  check  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Magee. 

1877.  Mr.  Adams. — Who  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Magee? 
— He  is  a Roman  Cathode  clergyman.  At  about  nine 
o’clock  the  excitement  was  considei’ably  increased  on 
the  Falls-road  by  some  malicious  person  having  put 
a fog  signal  on  the  tramway  track  on  the  Falls.  A 
large  crowd  on  the  Falls  considered  they  were  fired 
at  from  the  tramcai*,  and  they  were  going  td  wreck 
the  car.  However,  they  were  satisfied  as  soon  as  we 
found  the  exploded  fog  signal  on  the  track.  At  about 
half-past  ten  o’clock  I got  information  of  a serious 
riot  in  Conway-street,  and  I went  there  "with  Mr. 
Gardiner,  Resident  Magistrate,  and  a force  of  about 
forty  men.  We  were  severely  stoned  in  Conway- 
street. 

1878.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  is  Conway- 
street? — It.leads  from  the  Falls-road  into  the  Shank- 
hill-road— from  the  upper  end  of  the  Falls.  We 
were  severely  stoned  in  Conway-street,  and  a Constabu- 
lary man,  from  Ballymacarrett,  named  Jackson, 
received  a very  severe  blow  of  a paving  stone  in  the 
forehead,  which  broke  the  front^  bone.  The  man 
has  since  been  affected,  and  is  still  on  leave.  We 
dispersed  the  party  there,  and  there  was  a^  good  deal 
of  excitement  uj)  to  twelve  o’clock,  after  which 
everything  was  quiet. 

1879.  Mr.  M'Rardy. — "VTss  tliat  party  of  police 
armed? — Half  of  the  party  was  armed  with  rifles, 
and  the  other  half  with  batons.  Dui-ing  ■ tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  July  riots  I was  on  duty  in  the 
Brickfields  generally.  I was  in  charge  of  the  West 
District  during  the  retnainder  of  the  time.  The 
riots  ceased  about  the  17th  or  18th  of  July,  and 
were  renewed  r^ain  on  the  31st.  I was  at  Ballyma- 
carrett upon  the  return  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haima’s 
excursion.  I was  at  the  railway  station,  and  I saw 
a band  going  to  meet  the  excursion.  Another  band, 
I believe,  accompanied  the  excursion,  and  left  in  the 
train  with  them.  On  the  retrrrn  Dr.  Hanna  went 
away  with  the  children.  There  were  some  cars  pro- 
cured, and  rrpon  these  cars  some  of  the  instruments 
were  placed.  The  statement  has  been  matle  that  the 
band  was  forced  to  play,  but  I did  not  see  any 
force  used.  I think  they  were  very  well  inclined  to  play, 
and  they  did  play.  They  crossed  the  Queen’s 
bridge  with  a howling  crowd  after  them,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strong  par-ty  of  police  I had 
at  the  public  house  of  a Mr.  Doyle,  in  Station- 
street,  the  mob  certainly  would  have  smashed  it. 
It  required  all  my  energies  to  get  the  people  to 
move  on.  A couple  of  stones  were  thrown  there, 
and  a policeman  assaulted.  The  party  who  assaulted 
him  was  arrested.  He  was  a boy  of  17  or  18  years. 
He  deliberately  struck  the  policeman,  and  knocked 
off  his  helmet. 

1880.  Mr.  Adams. — What  happened  to  the  boy?— 
He  was  arrested. 
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1881.  "Wliat  happened  him  1 — I cannot:  say. 

1882.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  know  his  name? — I 
do  not. 

Mr.  jlcJams.— Was  he  fined? 

Mr.  Shannon. — He  got  two  months’  hard  labour. 

1883.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — Who  was  the  constable? — 
He  was  a Sergeant  MWicker  of  the  Ballymacarrett 
party. 

1884.  Was  that  all  the  disturbance  near  the  rail- 
way station? — ^Tes.  I was  generally  through  my 
district  that  night.  Mr.  Townsend  was  knocked  down 
in  Clifton-street,  I believe,  and  on  the  next  day  I was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Shankhill-road.  I may  say 
that  the  next  morning  I was  on  duty  in  Tork-street 
for  the  depai-ture  of  an  excursion  of  Foresters,  who 
were  going  down  on  the  Northern  Counties  Line, 
somewhere. 

1885.  On  what  date? — On  the  1st  August. 

1886.  That  was  Sunday  ? — That  was  Sunday.  That 
evening  I was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  Shankhill-road,  and  at  five  o’clock  I went  there 
with  fifty-four  men,  half  armed  with  rifles  and  the 
remainder  with  batons. 

1887.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — There  was  no  dis- 
turbance in  reference  to  the  Foresters’  excursion  ? — • 
No ; neither  going  nor  returning.  I am  not  sure  as 
to  the  returning  for  I was  not  there ; but,  certainly, 
there  was  none  on  the  going.  I was  at  Peter’a-hill 
Ban’ack  at  five  o’clock.  I saw  there  a large  number 
of  people  on  the  Shankhill-road.  It  was  pretty  quiet 
then.  I sent  out  two  patrols  of  a sergeant  and  six 
men,  four  of  the  men  being  armed.  There  was  one 
patrol  from  Peter’s-hill  Bairack  to  the  publiohouse  of 
a man  named  Daly.  There  was  another  from  Peter’s- 
hill  Barrack  to  the  end  of  Carrick-hill  and  Millfield. 
Kiere  was  no  disturbance  for  about,  probably,  two 
hours,  or  nearly  three.  I think  it  was  about  eight 
o’clock  when  I had  the  first  intimation  of  disturbances. 
At  about  eight  o’clock  I got  a communication  to  say 
there  was  a serioios  riot  going  on  in  Park-street  and 
Wall-street.  I had  forty  men  in  ban-aeks,  and  I 
turned  them  out  at  once  and  went  to  Park-street.  I 
found  the  two  parties  stoning  each  other,  and  I got 
between  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  retired  to 
Carrick-hill,  and  the  other  persistently  stoned  us. 
We  charged  them  through  the  side  streets  and 
eventually  dispersed  them ; Mi\  M'Cartliy  having 
come  up  with  a picket  of  infantry.  I remained  there 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  everything  was  quiet. 
A constable  named  M‘Cormack,  who  was  one  of  my 
patrol  between  Peter’s-Iiill  Ban-aok  and  Daly’s  public- 
house,  came  up  to  me  in  Wall-sti’eet  to  say  that  the 
patrol  I placed  on  duty  between  Peter’s-hill  and 
Daly’s  pubiiohorrse  had  been  driven  in,  and  that  the 
mob  were  wrecking  Daly’s  publiohouse.  I immediately 
infonned  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  requested  him  to  follow 
me  with  the  military,  and  that  I would  go  down  and 
protect  the  publiohouse. 

1888.  That  is  Daly’s  publiohouse? — Yes.  I went 
down  there  through  a side  street  and  got  into  Lime- 
street  which  leads  to  the  Shankhill-road.  There  was 
a very  considerable  crowd  there  who  threw  stones  at 
us — lai-ge  paving  stones — and  I was  struck  myself,  and 
seven  of  my  men  were  more  or  less  injured. 

1889.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — What  was  the  strength  of 
the  painty? — There  were  forty  men,  and  about  half  only 
would  be  baton  men.  I had  the  armed  men  in  front. 
I called  upon  the  party  to  disperse,  and  it  was  answered 
with  a further  volley  of  stones. 

1890.  What  distance  were  they  from  you? — I dare 
say  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  I shotted  again  to 
them  to  disperse,  and  another  volley  of  stone-s  came. 
I then  oi"dered  one  of  my  men  to  load  and  to  fire, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  to  fire  at  a certain  party 
that  Vi^e  had  both  seen  throwing  stones.  The  constable 
did  so,  I believe.  Another  volley  of  stones  came,  and 
some  of  the  men  were  struck.  I ordered  asecond  man 
to  load  and  fire  xinder  similar  circumstances.  Tho 
second  man  had  his  ann  up  at  range  to  throw  stones 
when  the  constable  fired  at  him. 


1891.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  know  whether  these 
men  were  hit? — I believe  two  men  were  hit  that 
night. 

1892.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — The  men  the  police  fired  at? 
—Yes.  Three  rounds  were  fired. 

1893.  After  the  second  round  was  there  another 
volley  of  stones? — There  was  another  volley  of  stones 
and  the  third  round  was  fired.  The  mob  then  dis- 
persed into  the  Shankhill-road.  When  I got  to  the 
comer  of  the  Shankhill-road  and  Lime-street  I found 
they  had  run  around  the  corners,  I found  nearly  all 
the  windows  in  Daly's  publiohouse,  close  to  the  comer 
of  Lime-street,  broken.  The  psinels  of  the  shop  doors 
were  broken  also;  and  I believe  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  to  get  into  the  shop  at  the  time. 
There  was  no  one  in  tho  house — the  owner  lived  on 
the  Old  Lodge-road.  I sent  for  the  owner,  and  when 
ho  got  down  I saw  the  entire  house.  It  was  literally 
filled  wibh  stones — ^large  paving  stones.  The  centre  of 
the  street,  opposite  to  Lime-street,  was  piled  with 
stones,  which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  pathway  and 
the  road  itself.  I remained  there  for  some  time,  and  a 
picket  of  infantry  having  come,  I left  some  men  to 
guard  the  premises;  and  having  heard  then  of  the 
attack  on  tlie  police  barrack  of  tie  Shankhill-road,  I 
went  up  there  with  the  balance  of  my  men. 

1894.  When  did  you  first  see  the  men  that  had  been 
defending  this  pubHc  house  ? — When  I was  in  Wall 
street  I was  summoned  to  the  Shaukhill  road. 

1895.  The  men  were  driven  from  Daly’s  public 
house  ? — They  were. 

1896.  When  did  you  see  them? — Immediately  after 
I came  down.  They  were  in  the  ban-aok,  aud  they 
joined  me.  A communication  was  made  to  me  that 
they  were  wrecking  the  ShankhiU  road  barracks,  and 
I went  there  with  all  my  available  men  leaving  a 
guard  on  Daly’s  public  house.  I found  that  some 
half  dozen  stones  had  been  thrown  into  the  Shankhill 
road  barrack,  one  I believe  came  through  the  shutter. 

1897.  The  President. — Through  the  shutter? — Yea, 
my  lord. 

1898.  Thi-ough  the  wood? — Through  the  wood.  I 
then  heal'd  that  apublic  house  belongingto  aman  named 
Hassan  in  Agnes  street  had  been  wrecked.  I went 
found  there  with  my  men ; and  found  it  was  so. 
They  had  smashed  in  the  door — the  place  was  com- 
pletely gutted.  There  was  nothing  in  the  house. 
Even  the  clock  that  was  hanging  on  the  wall  was 
smashed ; the  furniture  was  all  broken ; the  gas-pipes 
had  been  torn  down ; the  tables  all  smashed ; the  liquor 
taps  turned  on,  and  the  house  full  of  stones. 

' 1899.  Mr.  iPHardy. — What  religionis  Hassan? — 
A Roman  Catholic. 

1900.  Mr,  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — How  far  is  Agne.s 
street? — It  is  not  far  from  Bower’s  hill  barrack — at 
the  lower  end  of  the  barrack. 

1901.  Th^  President. — Proceed  with  yournarrative? 
— I may  say  that  during  the  time  I was  at  Daly’s 
public  house  the  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk  came  up. 
The,  Mayor  went  up  the  Shankhill-road,  and  came  back 
after  some  tin^,  and  complained  very  mucli  of  having 
been  stoned  by  the  Shankhill-road  mob.  I saw  also 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  there  and  also  Mr.  Haslctt. 

1902.  Who  is  lie? — He  is  the  ex-member  for  West 
Belfast.  His  name  is  Mr.  James  Haslett. 

1908.  Is  he  a magistrate? — He  is  a magistrate  for 
the  boi'ougli.  ■ 

1904.  Proceed? — On  the  next  evening  I was  on 
duty  at  Ballymacarrett. 

1905.  What eveningwas that? — Thesecond.  Notli- 
ing  particular  occurred  that  evening.  On  the  third  I 
was  also  on  duty  at  Ballymacarrett. 

1906.  Before  leaving  the  second,  let  me  ask  you 
were  you  at  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  terminus 
that  evening?— Yes.,  I was  at  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  teiminus  on  the  evening  of  the  second,  when 
an  excursion  party  returned  to  Belfast  I saw  some 
stones  thrown  at  the  girls  on  tho  cars  coming  into  the 
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town,  and  there  was  very  considerable  excitement  at 
the  Nortliem  Counties  station. 

1907.  Mr.  M'llartly. — Please  e.xplain  in  detail  what 
you  observed.  First  tell  us  how  many  meinbei's  of  the 
force  were  present? — "Well,  3Ir.  Ciur,  the  Town 
Inspector,  was  in  charge  of  them,  and  T cannot  exactly 
tell  you  the  number,  but  I should  sity  there  were  fifty 
men  at  the  Northern  Raihvay  Station.  There  was 
also  a troop  of  dragoons  and  a comj^any  of  infantry  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Tliere  were  at  le;ist  200  men 
posted  in  york-street 

1908.  How  far  is  York-street  from  the  station? — 
It  is  at  the  station.  You  pass  York-street  going  to  it. 
When  I say  200  men  were  in  York-street  I mean 
police.  There  was  a large  number  of  militar}’  there 
also,  and  two  troops  of  dragoons.  I should  say  there 
were  from  150  to- 200  niilltiiiy  as  near  as  I can  go. 

1909.  Were  all  the200  posted  in  York-street? — Yes. 
York-street  is  a long  street.  It  would  extend  close  on 
a statute  mile. 

1910.  The  President. — What  time  was  that? — Well, 
the  excursionists  came  in  T think  about  half-past  seven 
o’clock. 

1911.  Was  there  a very  largo  ci-owd? — A very  large 
crowd  at  tlie  Railway  Station.  I saw  the  cars  drive 
away,  and  so  far  as  the  Railway  Station  itself  was  con- 
cerned tliere  was  no  disturbance  Ibelieve  until  they  got 
farther  down  York-street.  There  were  a few  stones 
thrown  when  they  came  out  of  the  station,  but  after 
that  there  was  no  disturbance  until  they  got  about  the 
centre  of  York-street,  and  then  tliere  was  some  distui-b- 
ance. 

1912.  Were  any  arrests  made? — No  arrests.  I 
think  two  or  three  stones  were  thi-own,  but  the 
parties  were  not  made  amenable,  and  could  not  be 
made  amenable. 

191S.  Ibelieve  the  sergeant  was  attacked  at  the 
comer  of  6eoig;e’s-street? — Yesj  he  was  attacked  and 
fired  at  that  night. 

1914,  Did  they  throw  stones  at  Mr.  Carr  that 
evening  ? — Yes ; at  the  r.ailway  station,  some  two  or 
three.  It  was  that  night  I got  information  that  they 
were  looting  public-houses  in  Little  Geoi-ge’s-street, 
off  York-street.  I went  tliere  with  a considerable 
force,  about  thirty  men,  Colonel  Forbes  being  with 
me.  I charged  up  the  street  and  found  that  two 
public-houses  had  been  wrecked,  one  considerably 
more  than  the  other.  I think  one  belonged  to  a man 
named  Sherman,  and  the  otlier  to  a man  named 
M‘Kenna. 

1915.  What  religion  are  those  persons  of? — Mr. 
Sherman  is  a Protestant,  M'Keuna  a Roman  Catholic. 

191G.  Mr.  M'Hm-dy. — Were  they  both  wrecked  by 
the  same  mob  ?•,— They  were  not.  I believe  Slierman’s 
house  was  wrecked  first  by  a mob  from  North  Queen- 
street,  and  in  retaliation  there  was  not  a whole  pane 
of  glass  left  in  M'Kenna’s. 

1917.  Where  did  that  mob  come  from  1 — From  the 
neiglibourhood. 

1918.  What  number  of  men  had  you  with  you 
when  you  went  up  1 — About  thirty.  I was  on  duty 
that  night  until  twelve  o’clock.  On  the  4th  I was  on 
duty  at  Ballymacarrett,  and  also  at  the  return  of  the 
Westburn  Presbyterian  Churcli  excursion.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a couple  of  bands.  After  they 
left  tlio  children  at  the  school  the  bands  turned  out 
and  played  through  afew  streets.  They  took  a very 
consiiterable  crowd  with  them,  and  a very  disorderly 
crowd  ton.  I was  stationed  at  the  corner  of  the  chapel 
close  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

1919.  Is  tliat  a Catholic  Chapel? — St.  Matthew’s 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel.  I saw  a stone  thrown.  It 
fell  short  of  the  police  and  struck  one  of  the  crowd  in 
the  head.  It  was  a whole  brick.  The  man  was  in- 
jured, and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

1920.  Was  it  a Roman  Catholic  crowd  ?—  It  was  a 
Rouum  Catholic  crowd,  and  when  they  began  to  com- 
plain about  the  stone  I said  to  them — “yoirai-eall  of  the 
s.ame  ])arty,  and  that  brick  was  intended  for  somebody 
else,”  and  they  agreed  with  me. 


1921.  The  President. — When  yon  said  that  the 
stone  or  brick  was  intended  for  somebody  else  to  whom 
did  you  refer  ? — I meant  that  the  brick  was  thrown 
at  the  police,  but  it  fell  short  and  sti-uck  one  of  their 
party  in'the  head,  and  cut  him  severely. 

1922.  Continue  your  uairatiye? — The  crowd  was 
then  dispersed,  and  I consulered  that  there  was  no 
further  necessity  for  my  i-emainiug,  and  having  con- 
sulted with  the  head-constable,  who  concurred  with 
me  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  remaining,  and 
also  as  we  ex|>ected  that  there  would  be  a disturbance 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromae  and  Hungerford 
streets,  I came  away.  I was  not  long  gone  when  a 
cominuiiication  came  to  mo  saying  that  they  had  been 
stoning  the  police.  I collected  a reinforcement  and 
went  at  once.  I mot  a country  District  Inspector  in 
charge  of  some  men  from  Hamiltou-street,  which  is  in 
the  low  market. 

T923.  Who  was  the  District  Inspector? — 1 do  not 
remember  his  name  at  this  moment.  He  wiis  one  of 
a party  sent  to  mo  and  placed  under  my  guidance. 
Hamilton-street  being  in  my  dbtiict,  this  District 
Inspector  was  ottaclied  to  me.  I went  back  there 
myself  and  took  charge,  and  remained  until  every- 
thing was  quiet,  which  was  not  until  twelve  o’clock. 
The  next  evening  I asked  for  a considerable  force  for 
Ballymaoan-ett,  as  from  the  threatening  appearance  of 
the  mob  I considered  then  an  increased  force  was 
necessary.  A Resident  Magistrate  and  a District 
Insjiector  and  some  forty-five  men  were  sent  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chapel.  1 went  there  myself 
and  remained  there  for  some  time.  There  was  a veiy 
noisy  crowd  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  did  nothin^ 
during  the  time  I was  there. ' Mr.  John  Browne,  a 
Borougli  Magistrate,  was  there  with  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  and  I believe  he  did  his  best  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

1924.  How  did  Mr.  John  Browne  exercise  his  in- 
fluence on  the  people  ?-  By  advising  them. 

1925.  From  what  did  he  derive  his  influence was 

it  from  being  a magistrate  ?— Well,  he  resides  in  the 
locality.  He  resides  at  Raven  Hill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Newtownards-road,  a little  farther  iip.°  At  a 
later  period  of  the  evening,  and  during  the  time  the 
men  were  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of  Newtownards- 
road  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel,  the  mob 
which  , was  outside  the  chapel  went  away,  and  they 
went  along  the  Newtownavds-road  to  a place  called 
Conswater,  where  they  wrecked  the  spirit  gi-ocery  of 
a man  named  Gallagher — Francis  Gallagher.  They 
looted  it,  smashed  the  windows  and  doors  and  <'ot 
into  the  place,  smashed  everything  inside,  and  cai-ried 
away  everything  in  the  way  of  liquor  that  they  could 
possibly  take,  broke  tlie  furniture,  and  smashed  the 
bottles.  When  I heard  of  tliis  I went  out  on  a car  -with 
a couple  of  men.  In  the  meantime  a troop  of  dragoons 
and  the  Resident  Slagistrate  had  amved  tliere.  I 
drove  away  the  parties,  and  remained  there  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  dragoons  left  us,  and  Mr. 
M‘Cai-tliy  came  up.  We  were  stoned  from  several 
of  the  side  streets,  and  veiy  considerably  stoned  from 
a place  called  Club-row,  which  is  off  the  Newtownards- 
road.  I received  a reinforcement  of  police,  I should 
say  about  thirty  men  altogether,  and  a District  In- 
spector  from  the  county  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Smith,  in 
charge  of  them. 

1926.  Mr.  iPHardy. — How  many  was  the  re- 
inforcement ?— Between  tliirty  and  forty  I should  say. 
The  number  was  thirty,  and  I had  some  otlier  men, 
so  that  I should  say  I had  about  forty  altogether. 
We  divided  the  party  into  two.  I took  one  and  Mr. 
Smith  took  the  other. 

1927.  Who  was  Mr.  Smitli?— He  is  the  district 
inspector  at  Balbriggan.  The  crowds  were  stoning 
us.  We  charged  them  several  times.  We  charged 
them  into  Ohib-row,  where  we  made  one  an-est.  ”lt 
was  Mr.  Smith  and  liis  party  that  made  the  arrest. 
Just  after  our  return  into  Club-row  with  his  party 
and  the  prisoner  a shot  was  fired  out  of  Club-row  into 
the  Newtownavds-road.  I believe  it  was  a gun 
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loaded  pellets  or  shot  of  some  description,  because 
I could  hear  the  shots  strike  some  barrels  ■which 
■were  outside  the  public-house.  The  shots  passed 
between  Mr.  Smith’s  company  and  myself.  I may 
mention  that  the  man  who  was  arrested  was  searched 
and  stones  were  found  in  his  pocket.  He  was  run- 
ning away  when  he  was  arrested.  Everything  was 
quiet  about  one  o’clock  in  the  momiiig. 

1928.  Did  the  police  fire  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

1929.  The  President. — Proceed  with  your  nari-a- 
tive  ? — On  the  next  evening  I jilaced  a guanl  of  ten 
men  and  two  sergeants  on  Gallagher’s  jiublic-liouse, 
which  had  been  wrecked  the  night  befoix-.  The 
people  at  tliis  time  were  living  in  if,  and  anticipated 
personal  violence.  I may  say  lliat  on  the  night 
before  they  had  to  get  over  a wall  into  a neighbour- 
ing  house  for  shelter.  We  accordingly  placed  two 
sergeants  and  ten  men  on  duty  outside  it  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  it;  in  addition  to  that  it  was  a central 
place  at  which  to  place  some  of  the  men  in  ease  they 
were  required.  I was  ■visiting  my  district  generally 
that  evening  when  I heai-d  th.at  the  police  at 
Gallagher’s  public-house  were  being  attacked.  I 
immediately  got  on  a car,  and  drove  from  Bally- 
macaiTCtt  barrack.  I look  with  me  a head  constable 
named  Fleuiy,  and  we  drove  along  tlie  Newtownards- 
road.  TJiei-e  was  a great  ci-o^>vd  between  the  chapel 
and  this  public-house.  When  we  got  opposite  Club- 
row  they  stoned  us  unmei-cifully.  I was  striiclc  seven 
or  eight  times  with  huge  jiaving  stones,  and  the  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  car  were  also  struck. 

1930.  Tslv.  M'llardy. — Where  exactly  was  thisi — 
It  was  on  the  Newtownai-ds-road,  noai-  Gallagher’s 
public-house.  I oixlered  the  two  men — the  head 
constable  and  constable  to  load.  The  mob  i-an  away 
down  some  side  sti-eets.  I then  went  to  Gallagher’s 
public-house,  and  I found  th.at  the  senior  sergeant 
had  fired  on  ■tlie  crowd,  that  he  had  been  attacked  by 
them,  and  fired.  I iiivestigjited  the  matter.  I 
remained  there  until  everything  was  quiet,  and  then 
returned  to  Bivllyinacarrett. 

1931.  How  many  rounds  were  fired  1 — I tliink 
eleven. 

1932.  'Eleven  rounds? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me. 

1933.  Did  you  examine  the  men’s  ammunition? — 

I did  not ; they  had  been  examined  previousl}'. 

193-1.  Are  you  sure  that  only  eleven  rounds  were 
fired?  -Yes,  I think  so. 

1935.  Who  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  ? — Sergeant 
Lucas.  He  will  bo  examined  before  you.  My  im- 
pression from  what  I saw  and  heard  was  that  the 
men  were  grossly  ill-ti-eated,  and  certainly,  if  the 
cii-cumstances  were  anything  like  what  1 heard,  the 
firing  was  fully  justified. 

1936.  Your  impression  was  that  the  firing  was 
justified? — Quite  so.  The  men  informed  me  that 
they  had  been  seriously  stoned,  ancl  wore  struck  very 
frequently. 

1937.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  had  waited  too 
long  before  they  fired?— That  I do  not  know. 

1938.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — Was  it  by  the 
'sergeant’s  oi'ders  that  they  fired  ? — Yes.  I was  very 
seriously  injured  myself  that  night  by  the  blows  I 
received.  I was  struck  almost  on  every  part  of  my 
body  except  on  the  head.  I lost  my  ])oucli  too  by  a 
blow  of  a stone ; it  was  picked  up  on  the  road. 
There  was  a slate — a large  slate — which  struck  on 
the  hack  of  the  car,  which  had  been  thrown  at  the 
police,  It  was  embedded  in  the  back  of  the  car. 

1939.  The  President. — Continue  your  narrative  ? 

On  the  Saturday  I was  again  on  duty  at  Bally- 
macarrett. 

1940.  Mr.  M‘Hardij. — W.as  this  the  5tli  of  August? 
— No,  it  would  be  the  7th  of  August. 

1941.  I thought  you  were  speaking  of  the  5th? — 
No,  the  6th,  I think.  The  5tli  was  the  date  of  the 
wrecking  of  Gallagheris  public-house,  and  the  night 
I have  been  speaking  of  was  the  following  night  to  that. 

1942.  President. — '"Very  well;  you  are  now 
speaking  of  Saturday? — Yes.  I wasondutyat  Bally- 


macaiTett  on  the  Saturday,  and  there  was  a good  deal 
of  excitement.  Some  persons  had  turned  down  tlie 
lamps  of  llotterdam-street.  I charged  them  there  two 
or  three  times,  and  made  a couple  of  arrests.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  to  about  twelve  o'clock.  We  had  a 
couple  of  pickets  of  milit.arytliereth.at  night;  and  the 
same  way  on  Sunday  there  was  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment, but  we  had  a couple  of  pickets  of  infantry  and 
a large  force  on  duty. 

1943.  Continue  your  nan-ative?— On  the  Monday, 

the  ■ 9th  instant,  I was  on  duty  at  Ballymacarrett  in 
the  evening,  and  a little  after  nine  o’clock  I arranged 
for  placing  men  at  the  several  points  where  we  anti- 
cipated there  might  be  disturbance,  and  I got  a com- 
munication from  one  of  the  Head  Constables  that  he 
thought  certain  points  were  not  strong  enough  and 
would  be  glad  to  get  more  men,  as  there  was  a largo 
crowd  there.  Except  I took  away  tlie  men  I hadm 
the  barracks,  1 had  no  men  to  send  there.  I com- 
municated ■u-ith  the  Resident  Magistiute,  Mr.  Mehlou 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  infantry.  ’ 

1944.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  did  you  say  was 

the  Magistrate’s  name?- Mr.  Meldon.  lie  said  ho 
considered  it  better  to  bring  out  a detachment  of  the 
“Black  Watch."  I said  I would  go  witli  him  .as  I 
knew  the  district,  and  Mr.  Browne,  the  IjocuI  Ma>^is- 
trate,  came  with  us.  ° 

1945.  Who  is  Mr.  Meldon? — He  is  a Eesident 
Magistrate  who  is  now  in  Kerry.  We  marched  to 
Conswater,  and  remained  some  time  there  wliere  the 
crowd  was.  I had  no  police  with  mo  at  all,  aud  the 
crowd  were  “booing”  and  shouting,  but  I do  non  think 
they  were  inclined  to  be  particularly  malicious.  How- 
ever, I thouglit  it  unadvisable  to  march  up  the  New- 
townards-road  tor  fear  of  the  chapel  in  the  first  instance, 
and  of  some  Roman  Catholic  houses  in  the  second  and 
we  went  back  by  Mount  Pottinger.  Tlie  crowd  all 
along  joined  the  Hlack  Watch,  followed  it  in  fact,  and 
cheered  and  shouted,  sang  “ Buie  Britannia  ’’  and  two 
or  three  other  songs.  However,  when  we  got  back 
half  way  down  the  hlount  Pottinger  road  I was 
standing  with  hlr.  Meldon  just  behind  the  military 
when  I got  a blow  of  a very  large  paving  stone  on  the 
hack  of  my  head  which  knocked  me  down.  There 
were  no  stones  thrown  but  that  at  the  time.  I lost 
consciousness  for  probably  a moment  or  a little  better. 
Mr.  Meldon  turned  to  the  Blade  ‘VVatcIi  and  ordered 
them  to  charge.  However,  there  was  nobody  arrested. 

I got  better,  and  -was  able  to  walk  to  the  barracks 
Mr.  Meldon  assisting  me,  and  I had  my  wound  dressed 
there.  I was  in  bed  for  a week  from  the  effects  of  it, 
and  I lost  a gi-eat  de.al  of  blood.  I did  not  do  any 
duty  from  that  time  until  tlie  7tli  of  September. 

1940.  What  wasthenameoftheoiKceriu  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  7th  of  August? — What  I was 
just  mentioning  was  on  the  9th  of  August. 

1947.  1 thought  you  meant  the  7th? — It  was  on 
the  9th  that  I got  the  hurt ; Monday,  the  9tli. 

1948.  Ou  the  7th  of  August  you  said  you  had  some 

troops  witli  you  at  Ballymacarrett  l^arracks  ? Yes, 

1949.  Who  was  in  command  of  those  troops? I 

cannot  call  to  mind  now. 

1950.  Tlie  soldiers,  I suppose,  were  popular  at  all 
times  ? — Certi’.iiily.  The  Black  Watch  were  certainly 
pojiular  in  Ballymacarrett. 

1951.  Had  you  any  otlier  troops  with  you  ?— Wo 
had  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  with  ns  on  another 
occasion,  and  I thiiilc  there  was  a picket  of  tlie  North- 
umberland Fusiliers  there  tliat  night  also. 

1952.  Mr.  Adams. — From  your  experience  of  Bel- 
fast, what  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  made  during 
the  recent  riots  for  the  appointment  of  special  con- 
stables ? — I do  not  think  it  would  work  at  ail. 

1953.  I pi'csume  the  jropuJation  of  Belfast  is  about 
one-third  Catholic  ? — Yes,  I should  say  one-thiid. 

1 954.  And  they  are  chiefly  of  the  jiDorer  classes  1 

Tliey  are. 

1 955.  Then  I should  suppose  that  a force  of  special 
constables  drawn  from  the  better  classes  of  society  iu 
Belfast  would  be  mainly  a Protestant  force  ? — Of  course 
they  would. 


Oelotcr  0,  i68«. 

Mr.  Bobert 
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1956.  Do  you  believe  from  what  yon  know  of  Bel- 
fast, in  party  riots  between  people  of  opposite  faiths 
and  opposite  politics,  that  a force  composed  mainly  of 
one  religion  would  be  a useful  or  a wise  thing  1 — I 
think  it  would  be  very  dangerous.  I should  say  in 
fact  I have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

1957.  What  do  you  think  is  the  generally  admitted 
opinion  of  those  who  have  experience  in  Belfast — what 
is  the  opinion  of  respectable  citizens  on  that  siibject  1 
— I do  not  know  that.  I think  opinion  varies. 

1958.  As  to  the  question  of  punishment,  yon  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a boy  who  broke  the  windows  of 
BallymacaiTctt  Church  1 — Y es,  he  was  caught  throwing 
a stone  at  the  church. 

1959.  Were  there  other  stones  being  thrown  at  the 
time  by  others  which  were  breaking  the  windows  1 — • 
Yes. 

1960.  I believe  that  boy  was  fined  by  the  magis- 
trates forty  shillings! — Yes,  so  I believe. 

1961.  Do  you  think  that  if  heavier  penalties  could 
be  inflicted,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  were  inflicted  in 
the  early  days  of  the  riots,  that  sucli  a course  would 
largely  tend  to  put  an  end  to  them ! — Yes,  I think 
they  would.  I think  the  magistrates  as  a rule  did 
inflict  imprisonment  for  any  offences  in  which  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so. 

1962.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  instead  of  a 
money  fine  penalties  of  considerable  severity  wei'e  in- 
flicted, such  for  example  ^ six  months’  hard  labour, 
on  persons  who  were  arrested  for  taking  part  in  the 
riots,  it  would  tend  to  put  an  end  to  them — do  you 
concur  in  that ! — Yes,  I think,  no  doubt,  it  would  have 
a very  deteirent  effect. 

1963.  It  was  said  the  soldiers  were  popular.  Was 
that  in  your  opinion  a back-handed  compliment  to 
the  police  1 — ^Well,  I should  say  so ; the  soldiers  were 
popvUar  all  through,  I think. 

1964.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrests  made  in  the 
early  stages  of  these  disturbances  were  sufficiently 
numeisrus! — I do. 

1965.  Have  you  heard  that  there  were  complaints 
in  the  town  that  a number  of  citizens  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not! — Well,  I know  as  far  as  I am 
personally  concerned  that  every  party  we  possibly 
could  lay  hands  on  was  arrested,  because  it  was  very 
hard  to  get  them.  The  doors  of  the  houses  in  the 
disturbed  districts  ‘are  always  open,  and  the  rioters 
could  rush  into  the  houses  and  get  over  the  back 
walls  and  get  away. 

1966.  Mr.  £e  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — Wbat  offences 
can  the  magistr-ates  imprison  for ! — I do  not  know  of 
any  offence  for  which  they  could  imprison  under  the 
Borough  Acts.  I think  they  must  always  inflict  a 
monetary  penalty  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  default 
imprisonment. 

1907.  In  default  imprisonment? — Yes. 

1908.  In  some  of  the  returns  which  have  been 
handed  to  us  it  appears  that  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment were  inflicted  ? — ^Yes ; of  course  it  was  according 
to  the  charge  made  against  the  parity. 

1969.  Mr.  Adams. — For  rioting  and  stone-throw- 
ing ?_yes. 

1970.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Is  that  under 
their  or’dinary  jurisdiction.  I see  here  “ riot  aird 
stone-throrving,  25s.,”  and  in  another  case,  “riot, 
assault,  «fcc.,  six  montlis  imprisonment  ” ? — I think 
that  would  be  where  an  assault  was  committed  on 
the  police.  There  would  be  a separate  charge, 

1971.  I see  looturg  in  this  return  is  another  charge 
for  which  the  party  got  six  months  imprisonment  ? — 
Yes. 

1972.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  the  stone-throwers  at 
Ballymacarrett  assault  the  police? — No  doubt  they 
did,  but  they  did  not  assault  the  police  on  the  night 
the  cliapel  was  wrecked. 

1973.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — Is  it  a fact  that 

persona  were  arrested  for  forming  partof  a crowd  and 
throwing  stones  at  a public  building  and  smashing  the 
windows 

1974.  Mr.  Adams. — Of  the  church  ? — Yes,  but  the 
magistrates  could  not  summarily  deal  with  that.  I. 


do  not  think  they  could  proceed  for  malicious  injury 
to  property  unless  the  party  injured  attended  to  pro- 
secute. 

1975.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  in  Ballymacarrett-  district  there  was  an 
opposing  mob  ?— There  was  no  opposing  mob  except 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  when  the  Henry 
George  M'Ci-acken’s  Star  Band  turned  out.  There 
was  no  opposing  mob  on  any  other  occasion. 

1976.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  of  other 
gentlemen  as  to  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  power 
of  seai-ching  for  arms  ? — Yes,  I think  the  present 
Act  of  Parliament  is  perfectly  inoper-ative. 

1977.  Do  you  think  that  if  larger  powers  were 
given  the  police,  they  would  use  them  ? — I have  no 
doubt  they  would. 

1978.  Is  Ballymacarrett  paved  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Sliankhill  district  ? — Yes,  the  streets  are  paved 
with  stones  in  the  same  way. 

1979.  Tslr.  M‘-Hard,y. — ^Howlong  have  you  been  in 
Belfast  ? — Six  years  and  eight  months. 

1980.  "Were  you  stationed  in  any  large  town  before 
it  ? — ^Yes,  I was  in  Newiy  five  years. 

1981.  Is  tliat  a town  in  which  there  is  a good  deal 
of  party  feeling  ? — It  is. 

1982.  Of  coui'se  it  does  not  compare  in  size  with 
Belfast  or  Derry  ? — -Well,  it  is  not  very  much  less  than 
Derry.  Newiy  contains  a population  of  about  18,000 
persons. 

1983.  Are  the  beats  in  Newry  regulated  in  the 
same  way  as  here? — Well,  no,  in  Newry  it  is  done  by 
patrol. 

1984.  In  that  respect  there  is  a considei-able 
difference  between  the  places  ? — Yes. 

1985.  Is  there  any  night  duty  at  Newry? — ^Yes, 
during  the  time  I was  there  I always  had  a patrol  in 
the  town  at  night. 

1986.  What  distinction  is  there  as  regards  the 
night  watch  in  Belfast  and  Newry  ? — Well,  you  have 
a larger  population  and  a larger  criminal  class  in 
Belfast. 

1987.  What  distinction  is  there  as  regards  beat 
duty? — In  Belfast  the  beats  are  divided  into  certain 
classes.  In  beat  duty  the  first  class  begins  at  six,  A.M., 
and  continues  till  nine,  A.M.,  when  the  men  are  re- 
lieved. The  next  beat  begins  at  nine  and  continue 
till  three,  and  then  the  men  who  had  been  on  duty 
from  six  till  nine  come  on  again  from  three  until  six 
in  the  evening.  Then  comes  what  is  called  the  second 
division.  The  men  who  begin  at  six  in  the  evening 
remain  till  eleven  at  night,  when  they  ai-o  relieved 
by  the  men  of  the  third  division,  who  come  on 
at  eleven  at  night,  and  remain  until  six  in  the 
morning. 

1988.  What  is  the  arrangement  at  Newry? — There 
were  three  stations  at  Newiy,  and  I alw.ays  arranged 
when  I -was  there — I do  not  know  how  it  is  done  now 
— but  I always  arranged  to  have  a patrol  out  during 
the  night  at  every  one  of  tlie  three  stations.  There 
were  very  few  persons  in  the  streets  at  night,  and  very 
little  to  be  done,  but  I always  had  a patrol  on  duty 
during  the  night. 

1989.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  men  get  extra  pay , 
for  night  duty  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

1990.  Do  they  get  it  in  Newiy? — They  do  not. 

1991.  Do  you  tliink'  that  the  hours  of  duty  in 
Belfiist  are  sulflciently  long  ? — I do. 

1992.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  men  had  a longer 
period  of  duty  it  would  improve  their  efficiency  j 
supposing  the  day  duty  was  increased  to  eight  houra 
instead  of  six,  what  would  you  say  to  it  ? — I think  it 
would  be  too  long. 

1993.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about  Bally- 
macarrett. How  far  is  that  from  the  central  police 
office  where  the  men  were  ? — It  would  be  f^y  a 
mile  from  the  station. 

1994.  Suppose  a man  is  taken  in  custody  for  tlirow- 
iu"  stones  at  the  chapel,  how  far  would  he  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  police  in  order  to  be  lodged  in  a cell? — 
About  a mile. 

1995.  Have  you  ever  found  serious  inconvenience 
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to  Briss  from  want  of  cell  accommodation  at  Ballyma- 
carrebt  or  other  districts? — No,  we  send  them  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  central  police  station.  Of  course  if 
there  was  a disturbance  in  Ballymacarrett  at  the  time 
a man  was  arrested  I would  detain  him  in  the  day 
room  in  charge  of  two  or  three  men  until  the  place 
was  quiet,  and  then  I would  send  him  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  central  police  station. 

1996.  Do  you  think  the  day-constables  on  duty  find 
themselves  placed  at  a disadvantage  in  having  tojiose 
the  services  of  their  men  while  engaged  in  guarding 
prisoners  at  the  station,  or  in  removing  them  to  a 
distant  place  ? — Of  course  it  would  affect  them  to  a 
certain  extent  during  riots,  but  not  to  a very  great 
extent  otherwise. 

1997.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  may  frequently  lead 
to  disorder,  the  fact  of  having  to  remove  piisonera 
such  a distance  to  the  central  station  ? — No,  I think 
one  man  and  tlie  orderly  would  bo  able  to  look  after 
a couple  of  prisoners  in  the  barrack. 

1998.  How  many  men  would  be  on  duty  together 
where  a prisoner  has  been  taken  into  custody  ? — About 
three,  at  ordinary  times  two. 

1999.  How  many  men  would  be  on  duty  at  tbe 
barracks  when  a prisoner  is  taken  into  custody,  and 
brought  there  1 — At  ordinary  times  not  more  than 
two. 

2000.  If  those  two  men  have  to  convey  that  prisoner 
to  the  central  station,  who  will  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  barrack  1 — No  one ; but  unless  a prisoner  is  very 
disorderly,  one  man  would  be  able  to  take  him  to  the 
police  cell.  Of  coui-se,  if  ho  is  very  desperate  it 
would  take  two  or  more. 

2001.  But  if  a man  is  not  very  desperate  there  is 
very  little  probability  of  his  being  taken  into  cus- 
tody ? — ‘Well,  he  may  be  taken  into  custody  for 
drunkenness,  or  other  offences. 

2002.  Suppose  a man  is  taken  into  custody  for 
disturbing  the  peace? — Yes,  people  who  disturb  the 
peace  frequently  get  quiet  aher  being  arrested — of 
course,  they  sometimes  do  not. 

2003.  As  I understand  your  evidence,  the  attack 
on  Gallagher’s  public-house  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  before  you  receivetl  any  intimation  of  it? — 
Yes,  I was  not  there  at  the  time  it  was  attacked. 

2004.  "Where  were  you  1 — At  Hamilton-street. 

2005.  The  mob  had  gone  away  from  St.  Mathew's 
Chapel? — Only  a portion  of  them. 

2006.  Had  the  mob  done  mischief  to  the  public- 
house  before  you  received  information  of  it? — Oh  yes, 
they  had  attacked  and  looted  the  house. 

2007.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  "a  larger 
number  of  mounted  men  during  the  time  of  the  dis- 
turbance would  enable  you  to  prevent  looting  of 
houses  in  many  cases  ? — I do  not  tliink  so ; as  a 
general  rule,  you  could  not  patrol  a gi-eat  number  of 
places  where  disturbances  are  likely  to  occur. 

2008.  In  what  respect  do  the  riots  in  Belfast  differ 
from  those  of  other  places  ? — Because  in  Belfast  there 
are  such  a number  of  small  streets  leading  into  larger 
ones,  and  in  addition  the  mob  in  Belfast  are  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  putting  ropes  across  the  streets 
at  night,  and  turning  out  the  gaslights,  which  is  not 
at  all  a ple^ant  thing  for  mounted  men. 

2009.  "Would  not  the  fact  of  the  lights  being  turned 
off  in  a sti'eet  be  an  indication  that  the  police  were 
wanted  in  that  quarter,  and  enable  a man  to  inform 
his  officer  that  assistance  was  reqxiii-ed  in  that  dis- 
trict?— There  is  no  doubt  it  would. 

2010.  I want  to  know  whether  now — looking  at 
what  has  passed — whether  you  would  not  have  been 
glml  of  the  assistance  during  those  disturbances  of  a 
larger  number  of  mounted  men  1 — I should. 

2011.  With  regard  to  requiring  military  aid— do 
you  consider  it  fair  to  call  upon  the  mlKtaiy  to  quell 
ordinary  disturbances? — Yes,  I think  it  is  fair — I see 
no  reason  against  it. 

2012.  Do  you  think  that  appointing  a force  of 
special  constables  and  throwing  the  duty  of  providing 
that  force  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  would 


not  be  a more  reasonable  aiTangemcnt  ? — I don't 
think  you  could  manage  it  in  Belfast  in  any  way.  I 
think  a number  of  special  constables  on  the  Falls-road 
would  not  answer,  and  on  the  Shankhill-road  would 
not  answer  either. 

2013.  Don’t  you  think  the  Chief  Constable  of  the 
town  could  prepare  a list  of  persons  willing  to  become 
special  constables,  and  that  would  include  all  classes 
of  the  people? — •!  don’t  think  he  could. 

2014.  Assuming  that  persons  would  be  bound  to 
serve  what  would  you  say  ? — I dai-e  say  he  could,  if  the 
parties  were  bound  to  serve. 

2015.  Is  it  conceivable  that  there  would  he  the  least 
difficulty  in  framing  such  a list  ? — "Well,  I do  not  see 
any. 

2016.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Belft«t, 
if  they  were  enrolled  as  special  constables,  do  you 
think  they  would  fulfil  their  oath  ? — I don’t  know  that. 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  parties  whom  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  to  act  as  special  constables  would  not 
like  it  at  all. 

2017.  But  assuming  they  were  enrolled  and  sworn 
would  they  not  obey  their  oaths  and  act  as  efficiently 
as  any  other  body  of  men  1 — I don’t  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not. 

2018.  Do  you  think  tliat  the  fact  of  both  parties 
being  enrolled  together  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
would  tend  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling  be- 
tween them? — Weill  decline  to  offer  au  opinion  as 
to  that.  I am  afi-aid  you  would  not  get  one  pai-ty  at 
all — that  it  would  be  all  on  one  side. 

2019.  There  are  two  parities  in  Belfast — are  not 
tliere  ? — There  are  indeed. 

2020.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  question  of  the 
enrolment  of  special  constables  in  Belfast  seriously 
discussed? — have  heard  some  arguments  on  the 
subject,  but  from  what  I know  of  Belfast  I would  he 
very  slow  to  adopt  it. 

2021.  Whj  ? — Because  I don’t  think  it  would  at  all 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

2022.  Why  so?  I want  the  reason? — If  people 
were  required  to  act  and  did  not  like  it  1 am  sure  they 
would  make  it  very  unpleasant. 

2023.  How  would  they  make  it  unpleasant? — I 
don’t  think  they  would  do  anything. 

2024.  Don’t  you  think  that  after  being  sworn  to 
act  as  special  constables  they  would  act  up  to  their 
oath  ? — Well,  I don’t  know  about  that.  I would  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  You  can  hardly  force 
a man  to  act  against  his  inclination. 

2025.  Are  you  aware  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
maintain  order  and  assist  the  magistrates  and  police 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ? — I am  quite  aware 
of  it. 

2026.  Do  they  ever  punish  a man  in  Ireland  who 
does  not  assist  a constable  when  called  \ipon  to  do  so  ? 
— I have  Icnown  one  or  two  instances  of  it. 

2027.  Do  you  think  that  if,  where  a Constabulary 
officer  called  upon  a man  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty,  and  if  he  were  perfectly  certain  that  if  he 
did  not  do  so  he  would  get  three  months’  imprisonment 
in  the  case  of  refusing,  do  you  believe  that  tJiat  would 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  in  Belfast  1 
— Well,  I suppose  it  would. 

2028.  Can  you  make  any  distinction  between  the 
people  of  Belfast  and  those  of  other  towns  in  that  re- 
spect ? — I cannot,  except  that  party  feeling  seems  to 
prevail  here  to  a greater  extent  than  in  other  towns. 

2029.  In  your  experience  is  there  any  great  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  Belfast  and  Newry  ? — Well, 
no,  I would  not  say  there  was,  except,  of  course,  that 
rioting  in  Belfast  was  much  worse  than  anything  that 
occurred  in  Newiy. 

2030.  During  the  fourteen  years  ? — Certainly. 
There  was  always  some  excitement  here  and  some 
stone-throwing — considerable  stone-throwing — except 
about  the  12th  July. 

2031.  Was  there  a hundred  pounds  worth  of  pro- 
perty damaged  by  stone-throwing  during  the  fourteen 
yearn  which  preceded  the  late  disturbances? — Oh, 
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Oeidber  6, 188*.  more  than  a hundred  poonds.  I should  say  there 
Mr  B^rt  several  thousands  of  pounds. 

Gewge  Bull.  2032.  During  the  fourteen  years  previous  to  the 
late  riots  1 — Yes,  quite  so. 

2033.  In  rvhat  year  do  you  remember  any  such 
serious  disturbances  occurring? — I think  the  July 
before  last  Mr.  Reid's  house  in  North-street  was 
■wrecked  and  totally  looted.  The  damage  tliere  "was 
considerable.  I do  not  know  •what  claim  was  nmle, 
but  it  was  considerable. 

2034.  Was  the  claim  paid  1 — The  claim  "was  paid. 

2035.  By  the  whole  torvn? — Yes,  by  the  whole 
town. 

2036.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  we  have 
heard  from  another  witness  that  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  good  damaged  propei'ty  being  levied 
on  the  whole  town,  instead  of  on  the  district  respon- 
sible for  the  damage,  is  likely  to  account  in  some  way 
for  these  disturbances  1 — No  doubt  it  does.  In  all  the 
places  I have  had  experience  of  during  the  late  riots, 
and  during  other  riots,  the  doors  of  the  houses  were 
left  open  for  the  rioters,  and  they  got  in  and  secured 
safety  by  getting  away  over  the  walls  at  the  back ; 
and  the  people  would  take  care,  if  they  had  to  pay  for 

. the  damage,  to  keep  their  doora  closed — that  is  all  wo 

want  them  to  do. 

2037.  Can  you  suggest  anything  which  would,  in 
your  opinion,  considerably  increase  the  efBciency  of 
the  Belfast  police  force  1 — I think  the  Belfast  police 
force  is  not  sufficiently  numerous.  I think  there 
should  be  two  more  barracks  in  Ballymacarrett,  be- 
cause Ballymacarrett  itself  is  as  large  as  Derry.  In 
fact,  it  is  much  larger  than  Derry,  because  it  numbers 
something  like  33,000  or  85,000  inhabitants,  whereas 
Deri'yhas  only  25,000.  And  Derry  has  a police  force 
of  seventy-six  men,  while  Ballymacan’ett,  up  to  the 
time  of  these  riots,  had  only  a nominal  police  force  of 
forty-four. 

2038.  In  the  case  of  Deny,  can  those  seventy-six 
men  get  assistance  readily  1 — Except,  I sliould  say, 
from  the  same  way  we  get  it  in  Belfast. 

2039.  By  requisition,  and  getting  them  on  thenext 
day} — ^Yes;  but,  of  course,  Derry  has  a county  to 
diuw  upon.  It  can  di'aw  on  the  county  of  Derry, 
and  we  can’t  do  that  here.  There  is  no  county  at- 
tached to  Belfast. 

2040.  What  number  could  they  get,  and  how  long 
would  it  take  to  get  them  from  the  county  1 — I should 
say  that  they  could  get  in  a few  hours  100  men. 

2041.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  Ballymacarrett  you 
can  get  100  men  in  a few  minutes  ? — Yes. 

2042.  Then  is  it  reasonable  to  compai’e  the  seventy- 
six  in  Deny  mth  the  forty-four  in  Belfa,st? — Well, 


that  you  would  increase  mora  than  another? — W411, 
so  fai’  as  myown  district  is  concerned,  I think  it  ought 
•to  be  increased  by  one  head  constable.  I think  the 
sergeants  are  sufficiently  numeraus,  but  I would 
i-equire  a head  constable  for  the  other  district. 

2046.  Have  you  always  been  in  the  same  district? 
— 1 have  always  been  in  the  same  district  in  Bally, 
maoarrett. 

2047.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whatthe 

strength  of  the  Belfast, police  force  should  be? I 

would  say  800  men. 

2048.  What  data  do  you  take  to  get  that  ? — Well, 
I think  that  Ballymacan'ett  should  have  at  least 
seventy-five  men. 

2049.  Because  Derry  has  seventy-six? — Oh,  well  it 
is  not  that,  but  it  is.much  larger  than  Derry.  I don’t 
mind  that  so  much  as  the  fact  that  it  is  much  larger 
tlian  Derry,  and  inliabited  exclusively,  I may  say,  by 
an  artizan  population.  Of  course,  there  are  a large 
number  of  respectable  people  among  them,  but  there 
is  also  & great  number  of  rowdies  perforce. 

2050.  Is  the  population  of  Derry  a respectable 
people  ? — Of  coui’se  there  are  respectable  people. 

2051.  And  of  the  ai-tizan  population — are  there  not 

a great  number  of  respectable  people  among  them? 

Quite  so ; but  I say  there  are  a great  number  of 
rowdies  among  them ; and  these  become  very  rowdy 
on  Saturday  nights. 

2052.  Aboutthese  disturbances — although  the  mobs, 
and  the  people  who  take  an  active  part  ■\vith  them, 
belong  to  the  working  classes,  do  you  consider  that 
the  riots  are  encouraged  to  a great  extent  by  men 
of  a much  better  class — I mean  by  persons  occupying 
a more  responsible  position? — Well  I would  not  say 
they  -were  exactly  encouraged,  but  certainly  they  are 
not  denounced  as  strongly  as  I would  like  them  to  be. 

2053.  Do  you  think  that  tho  detective  officers 
should  be  increased  ? — It  now  numbers  sixteen ; and 
I think  there  is  work  for  twenty  men  in  Belfast. 

2054.  Do  you  think  that  the  mounted  force  is  suffi- 
cient ? — W ell,  for  anything  bordering  on  what  we  have 
had  recently,  I would  say  quite  insufficient. 

2055.  I am  talking  of  oi’dinary  times? — ^Well,  I 
think  they  are  sufficient  in  ordinary  times. 

2056.  If  you  added  two  barracks  to  Ballymacarrett, 

do  you  consider  that  cells  would  be  also  necessary  1 

Well,  I think  cells  would  be  necessary,  and  one  of 
them,  I would  say,  a central  one.  It  is  a very  long 
way  to  bring  prisoners  from  Connswater  to  the  Central 
Office.  Of  course  he  has  to  go  to  the  police  office 
under  any  circumstances. 

2057.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  tliab  the  fines  are 
paid  by  the  persons  in  these  disturbances  who  are 


of  course,  when  rioting  takes  place  generally  you  can-  convicted,  or  do  you  think  they  are  paid  by  passing  the 
not  get  seventy-six  men,  or  any  men.  If  there  was  hat  around  ? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  about  that, 
only  rioting  in  Ballymacarrett,  well  and  good ; but  if  Others  are  not. 

thei’e  is  rioting  on  the  Shankhill-read  and  rioting  on  2058.  Do  you  think  they  are  exceptional  eases,  or 
the  Grosvenor-read,  and  other  places  and  pai'ts  of  the  do  you  think  that,  generally,  they  are  paid  by  the 
town,  you  cannot  get  seventy-six  men,  or  any  assist-  individuals? — They  are  exceptional  cases.  It  is  just 
ance.  according  to  what  the  offence  is. 

2043.  Do  you  think  it  is  reasonable  to  fix  the  state  2059.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  fine  is  not  paid 
of  your  police  establishment  in  Belfast  from  the  nura-  by  the  individual,  but  is  collected  amongst  a body,  do 
ber  requhed  upon  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  year  ? — you  think  that  that  tends  to  bond  these  people 
Well,  I find  a difficulty  in  working  Ballymacarrett  together? — Oh,  there  is  no  doirbtit  does.  In  fact  it 
with  the  small  force  there.  The  beats  are  very  large,  helps  the  union. 

and  the  population  is  altogether  airizan,  and  on  Satur-  2060.  Is  that  your  opinion? — It  is,  no  doubt 
day  nights,  ever  since  I have  been  in  Ballymacarrett,  about  it. 

it  is  considerably  rowdy.  I have  always  felt  a diffi-  2061.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I forgot  I wanted 
culty  in  Ballymacarrett  on  Saturday  night,  o%ving  to  to  ask  you  a question  with  reference  to  the  magistrates, 
the  fact  that  the  population,  being  mainly  artizan,  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
being  released  from  their  work  early  in  the  day,  go  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people  at  the  decisions  of 
around  the  publichouses,  and  become  noisy  at  night,  so  the  magisti-ates  here  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 
that  there  was  always  plenty  to  do  in  Belfast  before  2062.  Does  that  in  your  opinion  come  from  both- 
the  disturbances  commenced  at  all.  sides,  or  only  one  side  ? — Mainly  on  one  side. 

2044.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  which  suggests  2063.  Which  side  mainly  1 — Mainly  from  the  Pro-, 
itself  to  your  mind,  from  the  time  the  disturbances  testant  party.  In  fact  the  Roman  Oatliolie  magistrates 
commenced,  as  regards  the  increasing  of  the  efficiency  seldom  attend. 

of  the  police  force  of  Bel&st? — I don’t  know  of  any.  2064.  But  I mean  •which  side  is  most  dissatisfied 


2045.  If  you  increased  the  police  force  in  Ballyma-  with  the  decisions  ? — Oh,  the  Roman  Catholics. 


carrett  is  there  any  particular  gi-ade  or  class  of  officers  2065.  Mr.  Adams. — ^You  said  the  Roman  Catholic 
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magistrates.  WTiafc  were  you  going  to  say  about 
them?— They  seldom  sit,  and  they  are  very  few. 

2066.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.  — They  are  very  few  1 
—Very  few. 

2067.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  dissatis- 
faction on  the  other  side  1 — There  may  be,  but  I never 
heard  of  any. 

2068.  As  far  as  your  evidence  goes  it  is  confined 
to  one  side  1 — Quite  so. 

2069.  Now,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  tend  gene- 
rally to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  if  there  was  a 
paid  magistracy? — I have  no  doubt  of  it,  whatever. 
Possibly  not  immediately,  but  eventually. 

2070.  I mean  magisti-ates  such  as  sit  in  Dublin, 
one  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sit  always,  and  to 
be  paid,  do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  1 — I believe  it  would,  eventually. 

2071.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  you  are  a 
Protestant  ? — Ye.s. 

2072.  Mr.  Adams. — I just  wish  to  ask  you  one 
question  with  reference  to  special  constables.  You 
told  me  already  that  a special  constable  force  would, 
from  the  composition  of  the  population  of  Belfast,  be 
mainly  a Protestant  force.  You  have  heard,  I pre- 
sume, that  there  was  at  one  time  a local  police  force 
in  Belfast? — I have  heard  so. 

2073.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  the  object  of 
universal  condemnation,  and  that  it  failed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  1864.  You  have 
heard  that  ? — I believe  they  were  disestablished  any- 
way. 

2074.  They  were  disestablished  and  disendowed  in 
the  end;  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  mainly  a 
Protestant  force  ? — I heard  so. 

2075.  You  were  asked  does  not  patty  exist  in  other 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  Belfast.  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  any  other  city  or  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  party  feeling  is  as  high,  that  the 
people  of  one  sect  or  party  inhabit  one  district  or 
locality,  and  the  people  of  another  sect  or  party  in- 
habit a different  locality — do  you  know  any  town  or 
city  where  that  feeling  exists  1 — ^Well,  I can’t  say  I 
do.  It  does,  to  a considerable  extent,  in  Newry.  In 
fact  I may  say  it  does  exist  there. 

2076.  Do(K  it  exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Bel- 
fast ? — Quite  so. 

2077.  I presume  you  would  not  be  in  favoui-  of 
special  constables  in  Ne-wry  either  ? — I would  not. 

2078.  Is  the  proposal  that  the  Head  Constable  of 

Belfast  should  select  the  names,  do  you  think 

2079.  The  Wii?iess. — I heg  your  pardon.  T think 
Mr.  Commissioner  M‘Hardy  meant  the  Town  Inspector 
when  he  said  Chief  Constable.  I took  it  so,  and 
answered  accordingly. 

2080.  Mr.  M‘JIardy. — Oh,  yes.  I meant  the 
Town  Inspector;  I did  not  mean  liim  to  em-oll  them 
at  the  time  of  the  disturbance.  I meant  they  should 
be  enrolled  at  a fixed-date  during  the  year,  in  antici- 
pation, and  to  be  ready  for  anything  that  might  occur. 

2081.  Mr.  Adams  (to  witness). — Do  you  consider 
that  that  woirld  increase  or  dimmish  the  confidence  in 
the  police,  if  the  Town  Inspector  was  charged  with  the 
aibitraiy  duty  of  selecting  special  constables? — Well, 
I certainly  think  it  woiild  diminish  it.  I do  not 
think  it  would  work  at  all.  I know  I would  be  sony 
to  see  a number  of  special  constables  on  the  Falls- 
road. 

2082.  Syv  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  I understand  that 
BaUymacarrett  is  in  yoiu-  district  ? — It  is. 

2083.  I think  you  have  said  that  it  is  generally  a 
disorderly  district  ? — I can’t  say  that.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  exceptions.  On  Saturday 
evenings  there  are  a great  number  of  rowdies  and 
drunken  labourers  knocking  about  until  a late  hour 
at  night. 

2084.  You  suggested  an  additional  force  there  ? — 
Yes. 

2085.  Would  that  give  you  greater  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Strict,  and  the  rowdy 
class? — No  doubt  it  would. 


2086.  And  the  deficiency  of  the  force  has  prevented 
you  becoming  acquainted  with  them? — Oh,  we  know 
the  men  very  welL 

2087.  Then  in  the  case  of  rowdies,  cannot  you 
recognise  them  ? — Well,  the  rowdies  are  usually  out 
at  night,  and  they  would  not  let  you  get  near  them 
at  all. 

2088.  Under  whose  orders  do  yon  consider  your- 
self?— Under  the  Town  Inspector. 

2089.  Alone? — Altogether. 

2090.  Do  you  take  orders  from  a magistrate  at  any 
time? — Not  with  regard  to  my  ordinary  duty;  hut  of 
courae  if  I am  with  a resident  magistrate  for  a certain 
special  object — than  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace— 
I would  consider  myself  imder  his  orders. 

2091.  Do  you  think  in  the  late  riots  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  communication  ? — I found 
none ; but  I believe  in  other  parts  of  the  town  there 
has  been  some  difficulty. 

2092.  How  do  you  communicate?— By  telegraph— 
ABO  telegraph. 

2093.  Did  you  always  find  the  telegraph  available  ? 
— ^Well,  unfortunately  wlienever  you  most  wanted  it 
it  is  broken  do^vn.  It  has  broken  down  entirely  on 
two  or  three  occasions  during  the  late  riots. 

2094.  Could  you  not  use  the  postal  telegraph  if 
you  wanted  it  ? — I think  so. 

2095.  Have  you  not  postal  telegraph  officesthrough- 
out  the  town? — Yes,  but  I thui  we  could  send,  at 
the  same  expense,  nearly  a car  quite  as  quickly  as  a 
telegraph. 

2096.  Even  if  you  had  direct  communication 
between  the  Post  Office  and  your  headquarters? — 
Quite  so. 

2097.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — With  reference  to 
this  question  of  special  constables,  which  is  very  im- 
portant, I think  I got  an  answer  of  yours  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  recruited  mainly  from  one  class?— Yes. 

2098.  Why  do  you  say  they  would  be  recinited 
mainly  from  one  class? — Well,  the  Broman  Catholic 
class  are  poorer,  mostly  labourers  and  that  sort. 

2099.  In  other  words  do  you  consider  that  they 
are  not  tlie  class  of  men  that  would  be  required  for 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulaiy  for  instance? — Well, 
they  do  not  join  us  so  freely  as  the  others  here. 

2100.  You  know  Commander  M'Hardy  has  put  a 
question — supposing  they  were  bound  to  join.  I wsint 
to  know  could  you  get  them  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  in  equal  number? — Oh,  you  could  not.  At 
least  I should  say  so. 

2101.  Well,  supposing  there  had  been  a Protestant 
town  inspector,  and  he  appointed  a considerable  num- 
ber more  Protestants  than  Roman  Catholics  as  special 
constables,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect 
in  exciting  ill-feeling  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would, 
and  the  Pre'ss  would  ventilate  it  well. 

2102.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Supposing  thetowninspector 
was  careful  to  appoint  an  equal  number,  would  that 
lead  to  any  ill-feeling? — ^Well,  I don’t  suppose  it 
would  cause  any  ill-feeling ; but  I don’t  know  where 
he  could  get  them. 

2103.  Is  not  the  CathoHc  population  of  Belfast 
physically  as  strong  and  as  powerful  and  as  physically 
efficient  as  any  other  class  ? — I should  say  they  ai-e 
as  physically  efficient. 

2104.  Is  not  it,  as  a rule,  to  put  down  rioting  that 
it  is  physical  force  you  require? — No  doubt. 

2105.  Do  you  tliink  the  town  inspector  could  not 
select  a sufficient  force  of  Roman  Catholics ’--Well, 
I would  he  afraid  of  it.  I think  to  send  it  to  the 
Shankhill-road  to  preserve  the  peace,  that  it  would 
not  do  at  aU. 

2106.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  could  bo  used  very 
effectively  to  protect  their  own  people  if  detailed  with 
a certain  staff  of  the  Royal  Irish  Coustabulai-y,  two  or 
tliree  mounted  constables,  employers  of  labour,  town 
councillors  and  others,  don’t  you  think  a body  like 
that  wpuld  protect  their  own  church  with  great 
efficiency  ?— They  might,  but  I would  rather  be  with- 
out them. 

L 2 


Odoters,  less. 

Mr.  Bobert 
George  Ball.  - 
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210".  There  is  one  question  that  I wanted  to  ask 
you,  ami  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  doing  so  before. 
Saturday  night  you  say  is  troublesome  in  Ballyma- 
carrett.  Are  duties  the  same  on  Saturday  night  as  on 
any  other  night? — They  are,  but  we  keep  a few  men 
more  in  barracks. 

2108.  Do  you  arrange  the  day  force  to  come  out  at 
a particular  time  to  give  assistance  to  the  night  force? 
—Yes,  tJiere  are  always  a sufficient  number  of  men  to 
come  out  if  required. 

2109.  Where  would  you  get  them? — They  would  be 
in  barracks. 

2110.  Which  would  they  belong  to,  day  beats  or 
night  boats? — Belong  to  day  beats. 

2111.  Then  you  rely  upon  day  duty  men  forming  a 
reserve  for  night  duty? — Quite  so,  half  of  them  must 
be  in  barracks. 

2112.  They  arc  not  considered  as  altogether  off  duty? 
— No,  ah'. 

21 13.  Do  you  consider  if  they  did  a little  night  duty 
instead  of  remaining  in  barracks,  that  it  would  be  a 
greater  service  to  you? — 'Well,  I don’t,  because  I think 
that  six  hours  walking  through  the  streets  of  Belfast, 
and  probably  arresting  two  or  threo  persons  in  bad 
weather,  there  can  be  no  rule  laid  down  that  could  be 
of  any  benefit  to  public  sei'vico  requiring  further  duty 
of them. 

2114.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  men  going  on 
duty  from  nine  o’clock  tmtil  three  o’clock,  P.Ji.,  and 
not  having  to  do  duty  until  six  o’clock  next  morning 
— I believe  that  is  the  case,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

2115.  That  they  could  not  do  a little  additional 
service  between  seven  and  nine  or  six  and  nine  in  the 
evening? — Well,  as  a general  rule,  I don’t  think  they 
could.  Of  course  if  required  on  any  special  occasion 
they  would. 

2116.  Do  you  think  tliey  would  be  physically 
exhausted,  and  that  their  work  would  prevent  tkeii- 
coming  on  extra  duty  for  a short  time  one  day  in  the 
week  ? — Ob,  one  day  in  the  week ! 

2117.  That  is  my  question.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  Saturday  night  was  always  a bad  night  in  Bally- 
macarrett,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  force  should 
be  increased  for  other  nights  because  of  that  night,  and 
I suggested  another  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
asked  would  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  these 
men  two  or  three  hours  extra  duty  one  evening  in  the 
week? — Oh,  no.  That  would  be  a verynatural  remedy 
for  the  difficulty. 

2118^  Mr.  Shannon. — ^As  regards  the  incidents  of 
June  the  8th,  when  yo\i  went  up  the  Shankhill  at 
midnight  do  you  remember  you  took  with  you  a party 
of  police  that  had  applied  to  you  for  assistance?-- 
Yes ; 1 think  there  were  some  two  or  tlireo  men. 

2119.  Do  you  remember  when  you  got  there  wore 
you  aware  that  Mr.  O'Hare’s  publichouse  had  been 
wrecked  and  burned? — Yes;  I heard  that. 

2120.  When  you  arrived  there  ? — Yes. 

2121.  When  you  arrived  there  did  you  find  hir. 
M'Carthy  and  the  police  were  endeavouring  to  dis- 
perse the  riots  ? — Yes. 

2122.  Are  you  aware  before  you  came  there  Mr. 
M'Carthy  had  read  the  Biot  Act  ? — He  told  me  so. 

2123.  Now  coming  toJulythe  7th  with  reference 
to  the  fine  imposed  upon  a boy  who  was  ai-rested  for 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  CathoHc  chapel,  do  you 
remember  who  the  magistrate  was  who  imposed  a fine 
of  40s.  ? — I do  not. 

2124.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  two 
resident  magistrates  ? — I cannot  say. 

2125.  Are  you  aware  that  every  attempt  was  made 
by  the  police  to  get  the  Catholic  clergyman  to  prose- 
cute in  that  case  ? — Yes ; I am  aware  that  that  was 
attempted  by  the  head-constable. 

2126.  By  your  own  head-constable  1 — Yes. 

2127.  And  tliat  the  clergyman  declined  to  prose- 
cute 1 — Yes. 

2128.  And  you  tell  the  Commissioners  that  in  the 
case  of  malicious  injury  to  property  in  the  event  of 


the  owner  declining  to  prosecute  the  police  are  power- 
less ? — Quite  so. 

2129.  Now,  who  formulates  the  charge  at  the  police 
office  in  Belfast.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  is  not  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  officers,  and  that  there  is  a public 
prosecutor  always  in  attendance? — Yes;  the  solicitor 
for  the  Town  Council. 

2130.  And  as  a fact  that  solicitor,  I itnderatand, 
generally  conducts  all  prosecutions  at  the  police  court ! 
— Tliat  is  30. 

2131.  The  Prosident. — Who  is  that  gentleman  ? — 
Mr.  Spillcr. 

2132.  Mr.  Shannon. — And  in  more  serious  cases 
during  tliese  riots  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  at. 
tended,  I understand  1 — That  is  so ; he  attended  in 
Curran’s  case. 

2133.  What  is  his  name  ? — Mr.  M'Clean. 

2134.  For  any  form  of  riotous  conduct  simply  with- 
out any  overt  act  being  proved  is  not  the  maximum 
penalty  40s.  under  the  local  acts? — That  is  so. 

2135.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Does  that  apply 
to  breaking  windows — you  say  an  overt  act — does 
that  apply  to  the  wrecking  of  publichouses  ? — Not  un. 
less  the  owner  of  the  property  prosecutes  the  police 
are  powerless. 

2136.  Mr.  Shannon. — Such  a case  as  the  breaking 
of  tlie  windows  of  a publiohouse — take  that  case.  Is 
it  not  a fact  that  there  is  only  one  of  two  alternatives 
proposed  to  the  magistiate — to  return  the  case  in  the 
event  of  the  owner  refusing  to  prosecute  to  a jury,  or 
to  fine  the  offender  for  disorderly  behaviour  40s.?— 
Only  the  two  alternatives. 

2137.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — And  if  the  owner 
does  prosecute,  what  is  tlie  maximum  penalty  under 
the  locM  acts? — Two  months  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour. 

2138.  Mr.  Shannon. — And  don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a wise  thing,  and  have  a deterrent  effect,  to  enlarge 
the  sitmmary  jurisdiction  so  as  to  allow  magistrates  to 
convict  and  sentence  the  prisoner  to  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a fine? — There  is  no  doubt  it 
would  be  wise  and  beneficial. 

2139.  Are  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Bull,  that  in  several 
instances,  recently,  where  the  magistrates  summarily 
convicted  prisoners  who  were  caught  stonethrowing, 
that  these  convictions  were  quashed  on  appeal? — I 
am. 

2140.  Was  that  because  the  direct  intention  was 
not  sufficiently  expressed  of  striking  any  particular 
policeman? — Yes. 

2141.  Now,  as  regards  the  13th  July,  Mr.  Bull — 
the  death  of  Private  Hughes,  and  the  moiial  wound- 
ing of  Head-Constable  Gardiner — are  you  not  aware 
that  two  persons  were  immediately  arrested  and  are 
returned  for  trial  for  these  two  olleuces? — Yea. 

2142.  Immediately? — Yes. 

2143.  And  as  regai-ds  this  firing  by  your  directions 
in  Lime-street  on  the  1st  August.  You  told  us  that 
the  mob  had  wrecked  Daly’s  house.  Now,  had  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  prior  to  your  firing,  read  the  Biot  Act  ? — 
No. 

2144.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  read  the  Biot 
Act? — No. 

2145.  Mr.  Bull,  you  were  present,  on  the  31st 
July,  at  Dr.  Hanna’s  Sunday  School  trip,  or  at  some 
portions  of  the  incidents  arising  o\it  of  that  trip ; and 
also  the  trip  of  the  Catholic  girls,  on  the  2nd  August, 
and  subsequently  at  the  Westburn  Church  excursion? 
— Yes. 

2146.  Do  you  see  any  distinction  between  these 
excursions,  with  their  bands  and  banners,  and  a 
procession  such  as  takes  place  on  the  12th  July — or 
do  you  believe  them  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  public 
peace  ? — I think  tkem  quite  as  bad ; but  I should  say, 
as  far  as  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion  is  concerned, 
they  had  no  bands  or  banners. 

2147.  But  bands  met  them  on  their  arrival  1 — That 
is  so. 

2148.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Townsend 
to-day  ? — Not  the  whole  of  it. 
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2149.  Well,  from  your  knowledge  of  Belfast,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  arming  the  executive  with  executive 
authority  for  the  suppression  of  band  playing  in  the 
streets  and  these  processions? — I cerfcaMy  would.  I 
think  they  are  a fruitful  sourco  of  evil. 

2150.  iindas  regards  these  special  constables — in 
the  selection  of  pei-sons  for  the  post  of  special 
constables,  when  you  go  outside  the  professional 
classes  of  Belfast  and  other  respectable  classes  of  the 
town,  you  would  have  to  encroach  upon  men  who 
are  engaged  in  trade  disputes,  especially  in  mills  and 
factories  1 — I don’t  know  anything  about  trade 
disputes. 

2151.  I beg  your  pardon,  I mean  trade  afiairs. 
Where  yon  go  outside  the  professional  classes  for  the 
selection  of  persons  to  act  as  special  constables,  would 
you  not  have  to  encroach  upon  men  engaged  in  mills 
and  factories  and  other  such  jjlaces  of  occupation  ? — 
Tes. 

2152.  From  your  experience  of  Belfast  riots,  don’t 
you  think  that  the  rioters  were  in  many  instances 
largely  recruited  from  the  lower  orders  of  these  mills 
and  factories  1 — I know  they  were. 

2153.  Don’t  you  think  that  fact  would  rather 
paralyze  the  eiEciency  of  the  special  constables  if,  in 
their  daily  pursuits,  they  are  largely  connected  with 
these  institutions? — Yes,  it  would. 

2154.  Mr.  Itoss. — On  the  night  of  August  the  2nd 
you  said  there  were  two  publichouses  wrecked — one 
a Eoman  Catholic  and  the  other  a Protestant— are 
you  not  aware  that  the  latter  house  was  wrecked  by 
Protestants  because  the  owner  of  it  was  a Home  Ruler  ? 
—I  don’t  know  that. 

2155.  What  is  his  name? — Sherman. 

2156.  Now,  about  these  special  constables — your 
objections  are,  that  if  you  obtained  them  from  the 
lower  or  even  middle  classes  you  wotild  get  people 


disposed  to  join  in  riots ; and  if  yoii  go  higher  you  October  6.  issfi. 

must  take  them  from  the  Protestiint  party.  Is  not 

that  the  head  and  front  of  your  objection  ?— Yes.  George  Bull. 

2157.  You  don’t  think  yon  could  get  special 
constables  here  to  give  satisf^tion  1 — I don't  think  I 
could  got  them  in  Belfast. 

2158.  Yon  agx-ee  with  Mr.  Townsend  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a paid  magistracy  here? — I did  not 
hciir  his  recommendation  at  all. 

The  President. — The  witness  has  already  stated  that 
he  is  clearly  of  that  opinion.  He  has  said  so. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ^There  are  two  events  of  which  your 
lordship  has  not  yet  had  much  evidence — the  firing 
of  the  8th  of  June,  and  the  firing  of  the  9th  June. 

These  two  took  place  practically  on  the  same  data. 

With  your  lordship’s  permission  we  will  give  evidence 
on  these  points. 

The  President. — I may  say  we  have  heard  sufficient 
general  evidence  j and  I am  much  obliged  to  you, 
therefore,  for  now  directing  attention  to  these  more 
special  circumstances. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  will  go  first,  then,  into  the 
evidence  respecting  the  events  of  the  9th  June. 

Mr.  Adams. — On  what  day  was  the  giaat  firing 
that  took  place  at  the  Shankhill  barrack. 

Mr.  WeW. — On  the  9th  June. 

Mr.  Adams. — Then  I must  say  I would  like  to  hear 
something  about  that. 

President. — I think  it  would  bo  better  to  take  them 
up  in  chronological  order,  and  hear  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  8th  of  Jime  first. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — find  that  the  witnesses  who  are 
to  depose  to  the  events  of  the  8th  June  did  not  know 
they  would  be  required  to-day ; and  they  are  gone. 

Therefore  I propose  to  examine  one  witness  as  to  the 
9th  June. 


Mr.  Edward  Ernest  Mnl{iner  sworn  and  examined. 


2159.  The  President. — ^Wliat  is  your  rank  in  the 
Constabulary  ? — I am  a Districr  Inspector. 

2160.  Of  what  district? — 1 am  in  charge  of  the 
district  of  Moate,  county  W^tmeath. 

2161.  Have  you  been  some  years  in  the  Constabu- 
lary?— Yes,  nearly  four  years. 

2162.  You  were,  I presume,  in  charge  of  a party  of 
police  from  your  distinct  who  came  to  Belfast  in 
June  last? — Yes  ; I brought  a detachment  from  the 
county  Westmeath  to  Belfast  on  the  8th  of  June. 

2163.  And  I presume  on  that  day  you  put  yourself 
in  communication  with  the  Town  Inspector? — Yesj 
I arrived  in  the  station  in  Belfast  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I was  met  by  a messenger  from 
District  Inspector  Bull  who  told  me  to  march  my  de- 
tachment to  the  temporary  barracks  to  put  away  their 
knapsacks,  valises,  and  arms,  and  proceed  to  his  office 
without  arms. 

2164.  You  went  I presume  1 — I did. 

2165.  Whereupon  did  you  take  up  duty? — After 
waiting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  at  his 
office  he  sent  me  with  part  of  my  detachment  and 
some  other  police  to  a position  near  the  Boyne  Bridge 
—I  understand  that  is  the  name  of  it. 

2166.  Did  anything  talce  place  that  evening  in  the 
way  of  a riot  or  disturbance  which  came  under  your 
own  observation  ? — I was  in  charge  of  these  men.  We 
were  drawn  up  there  for  some  time,  but  nothing  serious 
took  place,  after  a time  Mr.  Bull  came  down  and 
looked  at  the  state  of  things  and  went  away  again. 
Later  on  Mr.  Cullen  came  himself.  Just  before  he 
came  tliere  had  been  some  stones  thrown,  but  I did 
not  make  any  charge.  I did  not  consider  the  circum- 
stances so  serious  as  to  render  it  necessary. 

2167.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  q.g — Were  the  stones 
thrown  at  the  police  ? — They  were.  A few  of  them 
were  struck,  but  they  were  not  hurt,  they  were  all 
ready  for  duty  next  morning. 


2168.  But  were  the  stones  thrown  at  the  police? — Ediratii 

Certainly.  Eriiot 

2169.  The  President. — At  what  hour  did  you  with-  MulUner. 
draw  your  men  ? — Later  on  Mr.  Bull  came  and  told 

me  to  march  my  party  to  tlie  Shankhill-road.  I be- 
lieve from  what  I heard  since  there  had  been  rioting 
going  on  there. 

2170.  But  there  was  no  rioting  that  night  that  you 
saw  T — No. 

2171.  Then  we  may  as  well  proceed  at  once  to  the 
next  evening,  the  9th, — what  took  place  on  the  9th  ? 

— On  the  9th  I was  ordered  to  present  myself  with  my 
detachment  at  Mr.  Grene’s  office  in  Donegall-street. 

He  is  a District  Inspector  of  the  town,  and  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  districts.  I paraded  my  party  at  the 
temporary  ban-aoks  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  four 
o’clock,  and  after  parading  them  I marched  them  to 
Mr.  Grene’s  office. 

2172.  Were  they  armed  ? — One-third  of  the  party 
wore  batons,  the  other  two-thirds  had  rifles  and  side 
arms. 

2173.  You  wcnt'to  Mr.  Grene’s? — I arrived  at  his 
office  at  about  twenty  minutes  or  a quarter  to  five 
o’clock.  He  told  me  to  march  my  men  into  the  yard 
behind  the  barrack  where  his  office  is  situated  and  to 
allow  one-third  of  my  party  to  fall  out  taking  care  that 
a proper  proportion  of  baton  men  should  fall  out  ■, 
and  for  that  one-third  he  substituted  some  of  the  town 
police,  and  this  party  he  told  me  to  march  up  to  the 
police  barracks  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I did  not  know 
the  way  myself  but  the  town  police  who  were  in  my 
company  enabled  mo  to  find  my  way  to  the  place. 

As  soon  as  we  anived  I went  to  the  barracks  to  report 
my  arrival  thinking  that  there  would  be  an  officer 
there  superior  to  myself,  but  found  there  was  no  officer 
there  at  all.  I may  mention  that  no  sooner  had  we 
halted  in  front  of  the  banacks  than  stones  were 
thrown  at  us  from  various  places.  Some  stones  wore 
thrown  by  iinseen  persons  from  around  comers. 
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• Oetoier  «,  X886, ' 2174.  How  many  men  did  yon  find  in  the  barrack 

Mr.  Edward  '^^en  you  went  into  it? — I did  not  go  inside  the  barrack 

Ertwat  The  ordinary  men  attached  to  the  barrack  were  about 

Mnlliaer.  the  place. 

2175.  About  how  many  would  that  be? — I really 
caifiiot  say,  as  I did  not  go  inside  the  barrack. 

2176.  Weretherehalf  adozen? — I should  say  half  a 
dozen;  I did  not  go  inside,  but  judging  from  what  I 
saw  there  was  about  that.  One  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  barrack  pointed  out  to  me  that  tie  mob  were 
throwing  atones  at  the  public  house  of  a man  named 
O’Hare,  and  I may  add  tliat  there  were  a good  many 
people  about  the  sti-eets  at  the  time. 

2177.  About  what  hour  was  this? — Five  o’clock  I 
think.  I know  I left  Mr.  Grene’s  office  at  a quarter 
to  fi.ve.  I marched  the  party  down  to  O’Hai-e’s  public 
house,  which  is  on  another  road  that  runs  into  the 
main  road.  As  we  were  going  do^vn  we  were  stoned, 
and  directly  we  got  down  we  wei-e  stoned  badly.  The 
crowd  continued  coming  up,  and  throwing  stone.s,  and 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  so  I divided  my  men  into  two 
divisions,  and  told  one  half  of  them  to  charge  down  the 
road  to  the  left,  and  with  the  other  party  I charged 
straight  up  the  Shankliill-road  myself,  and  scattered 
them  more  or  less.  They  ran  away  as  hard  as  they 
could,  and  went  into  the  side  streets.  I brought  my 
men  back  to  their  former  position.  We  did  this 
several  times,  the  crowd  making  continual  advance- 
ment nearer  and  nearer*,  thi-owing  stones,  and  we 
occasionally  charging  them.  Meanwhile,  I went  to 
the  ban-acks,  and  telegraphed  that  there  was  bad  work 
going  on,  and  that  I would  be  glad  if  the  other  men  of 
my  detachment  were  sent  out.  Aborrt  the  same  time 
Mr.  Dwyer,  District  Inspector,  with  a small  party  of 
men  came  down  to  where  I was  at  O’Hare’s  public 
horrse. 

2178.  Is  he  a Belfast  officer? — No,  he  came  down 
from  the  country  with  a detachment  the  same  as  I 
did.  I suggested  to  him  that  he  should  charge  down 
the  road  near  Howard-street  with  his  men,  while  I 
kept  up  the  hill  as  best  I could.  After  a short  time 
Mr.  MacLeod,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  came  up,  and 
I pointed  out  to  him  that  I did  not  like  the  appearance 
of  what  was  going  on  at  all.  Some  time  after  Mr. 
Grene  came  rrp,  he  is  tire  District  Inspector  of  that 
district  in  Belfast.  When  he  came  up  he  took  charge 
of  every  thing,  and  after  a shor-t  time  he  brought  Si 
the  men,  or  nearly  all  the  men  that  I was  in  charge  of 
and  told  us  all  to  go  into  the  barracks.  We  accord- 
ingly went  into  the  barracks.  The  men  went  into  the 
yard  behind  the  barracks.  We  left  a few  men  at  the 
corner,  near  O’Hare’s  public  house,  and  the  remainder 
went  into  the  barracks.  Wo  waited  there  for  some 
time,  and  for  a while  things  were  not  very  serious. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ewart,  a local  justice  of  the  peace, 
came  into  the  barrack,  and  Mr.  MacLeod  and  Mr. 
Grene,  and  they  were  all  talking  in  the  sergeant’s 
room  at  the  back.  I believe  there  w^  a local  justice 
of  the  peace  present,  but  I do  not  know. 

2179.  Mr.  Shannon. — Was  it  Mr.  Harrison? — 

Yes ; I believe  it  was  Mr.  Harrison  from  what  I 
heard.  They  were  all  talking  in  tire  sergeant’s  room, 
and  after  we  had  been  in  the  barracks  a short  time  a 
sergeant  came  in  and  said  that  the  crowd  were  attack- 
ing them  at  O’Hai'e’s  public-house,  and  that  they 
could  not  stop  there  without  assistance.  I immediately 
said  “ shall  I go  down  with  a party  of  men,”  and  I 
was  told  to  do  so.  I went  to  the  yard  and  said  “ fall 
in,  forward  the  Westmeath  men,”  the  men  of  my  own 
detaeliment.  They  came  and  I went  witli  them  round 
the  corner  as  quickly  as  1 could.  A large  mob  had 
collected  throwing  stones  at  the  public-house,  and 
they  had  also  got  inside  the  public-house,  and  were 
throwing  things  out  of  the  windows.  They  had 
burned  the  beds  and  wer*e  throwing  out  the  clothes 
which  were  burned  into  the  street.  I charged  up  the 
street  with  my  men  and  the  mob  fell  back.  We  were 
stoned  continually.  Very  bad  stone  throwing  was 
going  on.  _ 

2130,  The  President. — Proceed^vitlryournarTative? 


— After  a while  a clergyman — I do  not  know  his 
name— but  I believe  it  was  Dr.  Hanna,  but  I am  not 
certain,  came  down  from  the  mob  on  the  Shankhill. 
road,  and  had  some  consultation  with  Mr.  MacLeod 
the  Resident  Magistrate  and  Mr.  Grene,  the  District 
Inspector,and  Mr. Lavins  Ewart, J.p.  Iheardtheclergy- 
man  say  the  mob  are  so  exasperated  with  the  police  that 
if  the  police  are  not  withdrawn  there  will  be  murder  on 
the  streets.  I heard  him  say  so.  As  I said  the  gentle- 
men held  a consultation,  and  the  result  of  the  consul- 
tation  was  that  X was  told  to  take  my  men  back  to 
the  barracks. 

2181.  By  whom  were  you  told  to  do  so  ? By  Mr. 

Grene, 

2182.  Had  he  any  authority  over  you? Yes* 

2183.  Why  ?— He  is  superior  in  rank  for  one  thing. 
He  is  a first  class  District  Inspector  and  I am  a third 
class ; when  I received  that  order  I took  my  men  back 
to  the  barracks  and  went  in  with  them. 

2184.  Mr.  Le  Pour  Trench,  q.c. — Did  Mr.  Grene 
go  in  too  ? — No ; when  t went  in  with  the  men  first 
Mr.  Grene,  Mr.  MacLeod  and  Mr.  Ewart  were  on  the 
street.  After  being  in  the  passage  a few  minutes,  I 
heard  shots  in  the  street,  and  great- noise  and  disturb- 
ance. The  passage  I was  standing  in  I may  remark 
is  very  narrow  and  was  almost  blocked  up  by  the  men 
who  were  standing  there.  I had  to  force  my  way  as 
well  as  I could  to  the  doorway,  but  I could  h^y 
move  the  men  were  wedged  in  so  tightly.  However, 
I forced  my  way  as  best  I could  to  the  doorway;  f 
could  not  see  very  well  from  whei’e  I was  owing  to 
the  block  in  the  passage  and  the  men  who  were 
forcing  their  way  in  and  in  fact  I was  pushed  about 
by  the  men  who  were  forcing  their  way,  rushing  in. 

2186.  "Were  they  your  own  men  1 — Yes,  my  own 
men. 

2186.  You  had  got  inside  the  passage? ^I  was 

inside,  and  was  trying  to  make  my  way  out  when  1 
heard  the  shots  and  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Showei-s 
of  stones,  hundreds  were  fljdng  at  this  time,  and  many 
men  were  coming  into  the  barracks  hurt.  I heard 
some  of  the  men  shouting  out,  “turn  out  and  fire,”  and 
several  of  the  men  who  were  standing  in  the  passage 
near  the  doorway,  and  some  of  those  who  were  forcing 
theii*  way  in  fired  from  tie  doorway.  All  this 
happened  very  quickly,  and  in  a few  moments,  I may 
say.  The  rest  of  the  men  rushed  to  the  doorway,  the 
showei-s  of  stones  still  continuing,  Mi*.  Gronc  rushed 
up,  and  I think  Mr.  MacLeod,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Grene  rushed  in  and  the  door  was  shut. 

2187.  Mr.  Ewart  did  not  go  in?— I will  not  be 
certain;  I think  not. 

2188.  Nor  the  clergyman  ?— No ; I am  certain  he 
did  not.  As  to  Mr.  Eivart  I do  not  think  he  came  in; 
the  clergyman  did  not  come  in.  I may  remark  that 
the  scene  was  one  of  very  consideiable  excitement 
Great  number's  of  the  men  were  severely  hurt,  having 
been  struck  with  the  stones.  After  standing  iu  the 
passage  for  a minute  or  two — perhaps  not  so  Ion®  as 
that — but  having  stood  in  the  passage  for  a short  time 
I heard  shots  upstairs.  I went  upstairs  immediately 
on  hearing  the  shots,  and  when  I got  u^istairs  to  the 
toproom  I found  Mr.  Grene,  the  District-Inspector, 
was  turning  the  men  out  of  the  room.  There  were  a 
good  many  men  in  the  rpom  from  which  the  shots  had 
been  fired.  There  was  smoke  iu  the  room  from  the 
shots,  and  Mr.  Grene  was  ordering  the  men  out  of  the 
room.  Nearly  all  the  men  as  tliey  were  ordered  went 
out  of  the  room.  A few  were  left  in  the  room— three 
or  four.  I went  out  of  the  room  and  stood  in  the 
passage.  My  object  was  to  prevent  the  men  from 
coming  in  agaiu.  After  that  Mr.  MacLeod,  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  came  into  the  room  and  stayed  there 
some  time.  I went  into  the  room  from  time  to  time 
from  the  passage,  and  while  I stayed  there  several 
shots  wore  fired  out  of  the  windows  by  the  constables. 

2189.  Which  windo%vs  1— The  -wiadows  upstairs; 
the  •windows  of  the  bedroom  looking  on  the  street. 

2190.  Who  -was  in  the  room  out  of  which  the  shots 
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were  fired  ? — Mr.  MacLeod,  the  Eesident  Magistrate, 
juid  Mr.  Grene,  the  Distnct  Inspector. 

2191.  How  many  men.  of  the  police  force  1 — Three 
or  four. 

2192.  You  say  several  shots  were  fired? — Yes;  I 
heard  two  or  three  shots  at  any  rate  while  I was 
standing  in  the  room.  The  next  thing  I remember 
was  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  District-Inspector,  coming  into 
the  room  and  making  some  remark  that  he  had  been 
badly  stoned  as  he  was  bringing  a party  into  the 
barracks.  I cannot  repeat  his  exact  words. 

2193.  At  this  time  was  any  stoning  going  on  out- 
side?— ^Yes ; stones  were  coming  against  the  barracks 
in  showers,  and  several  went  crack  through  the 
windows. 

2194.  "Were  the  constables  still  outside  ? — No;  all 
the  men  had  made  their  way  in.  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
brought  his  party  in  under  this  fire  that  went  on 
from  the  windows. 

2195.  He  brought  the  men  in  under  cover  of  fire? 
—Yes. 

2196.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^You  say  several  • 
shots  came  from  the  windows?— Yes,  several  shots 
came  from  the  %vindows  while  I was  standing  there. 

2197.  Proceed  with  your  narrative? — After  Mr. 
Sullivan  came  in  I went  down  stairs  and  I spoke  to 
some  of  my  ovm  men,  who  were  talking  in  a mere  or 
less  excited  way.  I cannot  remember  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances. I know  I spoke  to  one  man  about  a 
prisoner  he  had.  He  was  one  of  my  own  men.  I 
went  down  stairs  into  the  day  room,  where  I remem- 
ber seeing  a reporter  from  one  of  the  newspapers.  I 
also  went  into  the  room  where  Mr.  MacLeod  was.. 
He  had  gone  down  from  the  room  upstaii-s.  Some 
time  after  this — I do  not  remember  the  exact  time  or 
how  long  it  was — but  some  time  afterwards  hir. 
Rutherford,  a Evident  Magistrate,  came  into  the 
room,  and  some  time  after  a party  of  men  from  the 
depot  in  Dublin  came  up.  I think  there  were  100  men 
from  the  depot  under  their  ofScers. 

2198.  "VVhat  did  they  come  for? — They  came  to 
relieve  us,  and  after  that  there  came  a force  of  mili- 
tary. 

2199.  Do  you  know  what  military  it  was  ? — I be- 
lieve there  was  one  company  of  the  Highland  Regi- 
ment and  two  companies  of  the  5th  Fusiliers. 

2200.  Three  companies  altogether? — ^Yes.  I am 
not  sure  of  the  regiments  they  belonged  to,  but  I 
think  there  were  more  Fusiliers  than  Highland  Light 
Infantry. 

2201.  The  President. — About  what  time  would 
this  be  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  time  exactly. 

2202.  Was  it  about  seven  o’clock  ? — Oh,  it  was 
much  later.  It  was  about  ten  o’clock,  I think. 

2203.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.o. — Did  the  firing 
and  stone  throwing  continue  for  any  time  after  these 
men  came  ? — No  ; the  firing  from  the  ban-acks  had 
ceased  some  tune  before. 

2204.  Had  tlie  stone  throwing  ceased? — ^Tthad,  I 
think. 

2205.  Before  the  100  police  came? — Yes.  I will 
not  swear  that  it  had  entirely  ceased,  bitt  tlie  bad 
stone  throwing  had  ceased  before  they  came.  I know 
the  firing  had  ceased. 

2206.  Sk  Edward  Bvlweft. — When  did  the  filing 
cease  ? — ^The  filing  had  ceased  a consideiuble  time  be- 
fore tliat. 

2207.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  mention  two 
or  three  shots  as  being  fired  by  men  in  the  room. 
Were  those  the  last? — I am  not  certain ; I willnotbe 
certain  that  one  or  two  shots  were  not  fired  after  I 
came  down  from  the  room. 

2208.  Mr.  Adams. — About  how  many  shots  were 
fired  in  all  ? — I cannot  tell  you  the  number. 

2209.  Tha  President. — Goon;  continue  your  story  ? 
— After  tlie  military  and  depot  men  had  come  to  re- 
lieve us  all  the  men  in  the  barracks  were  brought 
together  and  paraded,  and  their  ammunition  coimted. 

2210.  Did  you  count  their  ammunition? — I did 
not. 


2211.  Whodid? — I believe  Mr.  Grene  did.  Odoftef  e.  isse. 

2212.  'Mr.  Adams. — But  you  were  there ; whatwas  Edward 
the  result  ? — I cannot  tell  you,  but  I know  there  was  Ernest 

a retum  made  out.  I examined  my  own  party,  and  Malliner. 
reported  the  following  day  the  number  of  rounds  fired 
by  my  own  party. 

2213.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  ; how  many 
were  fired  1 — I cannot  tell  now.  I made  the  report 
next  morning.  All  the  men  were  inspected  that  night, 
and  their  ammunition  was  counted. 

2214.  We  would  like  to  know  the  result  of  the  in- 
spection you  made  of  your  own  men  ? — Well,  I fur- 
nished a return,  but  I have  not  a copy  of  it,  but  I am 
sure  it  can  be  procured. 

2215.  You  cannot  state  from  memory  what  itwas? 

—No. 

2216.  Was  it  201? — Certainly  not ; not  so  much  as 
that  for  my  party. 

2217.  What  party  was  in  the  barrack  except  your 
party,  and  perhaps  a half  dozen  men  who  were  already 
in  the  barracks  when  you  first  went  there,  and  a few 
more  who  were  substituted  for  yours,  and  whom  you 
were  told  to  leave  behind  ? — ^Yes ; there  was  a party 
of  men  brought  in  subsequently  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

2218.  But  was  there  any  firing  after  these  men 
came  ? — There  were  some  shots,  I believo. 

2219.  Were  these  shots  fired  after  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
party  came  in  ? — I believe  they  were. 

2220.  Mr,  Ee  Poer  Trench,  <i.Q. — Was  Mr.  Dwyer’s 
party  inside? — No;  I believe  he  went  away.  I be- 
lieve  after  he  had  assisted  me  for  some  time  he  took 
his  party  off  elsewhere. 

.2221.  Were  there  above  200  shots  fired? — No;- 
nothing  like  that,  so  far  as  I can  remember. 

2222.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Can  you  say  that  there 
were  not  over  a hundred? — Not  to  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection. I am  quite  sure,  however,  that  a retum 
will  be  produced. 

2223.  What  occurred  after  that  when  you  came 
out  from  the  barracks  ? — We  waited  about  the  hai*- 
racks  for  some  time,  the  military  left,  and  there  was 
no  more  disturbance  for  that  night.  I got  back  about 
three  o’clock  next  morning. 

2224.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Belfast? — I re- 
mained for  about  a fortnight,  and  I then  took  my 
detachment  back  to  Westmeath. 

2225.  Are  you  the  officer  of  whom  Mr.  Cullen  spoke 
as  an  officer  whom  he  blamed  for  remaining  passive 
while  your  men  were  being  stoned? — Yes.  Mr. 

Cullen  did  come  down  and  say  that  I ought  to  have 
attacked  the  mob. 

2226.  He  said,  in  his  opinion,  you  had  been  too 
patient? — Yes. 

2227.  On  what  occasion  was  that? — That  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th.  I may  remark,  however,  that 
none  of  my  men  were  hurt  on  that  day.  They  were 
all  ready  for  duty  next  day — none  of  them  were 
seriously  injured. 

2228.  The  President. — None  of  them  wei-e  incapa- 
citated?— None. 

2229.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Can  you  tell  me  how 
far  was  the  public-house  that  was  attacked  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  9tli  from  the  barracks  on  the  Sliank- 
hill-road? — I fancy  it  is  between  a hundred  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  y.ards. 

2230.  Did  you  hear  no  order  to  fir©  given  tliat 
evening  ? — No ; I heai-d  no  order  to  fire  given. 

2231.  Whom  do  you  look  upon  as  in  command  on 
tliat  occasion  ? — Well,  tho  senior  officer  was  Mr. 

Grene,  bkt  the  Resident  Magistrate,  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
was  present. 

2232.  There  were  several  resident  magistiates  there, 
were  there  not  ? — No  ; only  one  was  there  ac  this 
time. 

2233.  Did  he  direct  Mr.  Grene? — ^He  consulted  Mr. 

Grene.  I saw  them  speaking  together  several  times. 

2234.  Did  you  get  into  your  ban-ack  before  your 
men? — No,  I got  in  with  them.  I ought  to  explain 
that  when  I went  into  tlie  yard  and  ordered  the  West- 
meath men  to  fall  in  all  my  party  did  not  fall  in  at 
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October  a,  1888.  once.  Thej  came  out  as  ijuickly  as  possible,  and  I 
Mr  Ed^rd  O'**-. 

gjojst  2235.  I am  talking  of  tbe  time  -when  you  -went  to 

Malliner.  tbe  public-bouse,  and  'were  afterwards  ordered  back  to 
the  barrack.  "Were  you  in  the  barrack  on  that  occa^ 
sion  before  your  men  1 — No. 

2236.  Did  the  men  go  in  first  1 — Not  all. 

2237.  I think  you  said  that  some  of  them  -were 
blocking  up  the  way? — Yes,  some  of  the  men  that 
came  with  me,  and  those  that  came  up  afterwards. 

2238.  When,  you  got  into  the  barracks  you  did  not 
assemble  the  men  that  were  under  you  1 — No. 

2239.  You  did  not  parade  them  in  the  yard  1 — No. 

2240.  Were  not  any  of  the  men  injured  upstairs? — 
No,  I do  not  think  anybody  was  struck  upstairs. 

2241.  Or  at  the  door?— Yes,  agood  many  who  were 
standing  at  the  doorway  were  injui-ed. 

2242.  Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  a regular 
stampede  to  get  into  the  barracks  ? — Well,  amongst 
the  men  that  were  going  in  last  I fancy  that  there 
must  have  been. 

2243.  When  they  fired  did  they  fire  and  tiy  to  get 
into  the  doorway  ? — Exactly  j from  what  I could  see  I 
fancy,  I think  so. 

2244.  Did  they  fire  and  load  again  before  they  tried 
to  get  into  the  doorway  ? — No  ; you  could  not  possibly 
stand  at  tho  door  to  load  from  the  number  of  stones 
that  were  being  thrown. 

2245.  Then  the  men  could  only  have  fired  one 
round  ? — Y^. 

2246.  How  many  men  were  at  the  door  altogether, 
counting  your  party  and  tho  other  men? — I think 
there  were  about  a hundred  men  ; I cannot  say  for 
certain. 

2247.  Did  they  occupy  any  other  room  but  the  one 
upstairs? — The  majority  of  them  went  into  the  yard 
behind  the  barracks.  There  was  another  room  that 
some  of  them  went  into  on  the  same  side  of  the  stairs. 

2248.  Did  they  fire  from  both  roonrs  ? — No ; only 
one  of  the  rooms  looks  out  on  the  road. 

2249.  And  was  that  the  only  window  they  fired 
from  ? — Yes. 

2250.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I believe  you  are 
a Protestant  ? — I am. 

2251;  Tip  to  the  time  that  you  were  told  to  go  back 
into  the  barracks,  do  you  think  that  you  held  your 
own  completely  against  the  mob  ? — I do.  I scattered 
them  from  time  to  time. 

2252.  And  if  necessary  you  think  you  could  have 
scattered  them  afterwards  ? — Well,  as  the  evening  got 
later  the  mob  was  increasing. 

2253.  Did  you  make  any  aiTests  up  to  that  time  ? — 
I think  there  was  one  arrest  mode  just  as  Mr.  M‘Leod 
came  up. 

2254.  Was  any  observation  made  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  matters  by  Mr.  Grene  or  Mr.  M'Carthy 
when  theyanived? — I think  it  was  soon  after  Mr. 
Grene  arrived  he  sent  all  the  men  into  the  baiTacks. 

2255.  Did  he  say  anything — whether  the  men  should 
have  remained  on  the  road  so  long  or  not  ? — I do  not 
remember  him  saying  anything  to  that  efiect. 

2256.  You  said  on  the  previous  day  Mr.  Cullen,  the 
Divisional  Magistrate,  expressed  some  disapproval  of 
the  way  in  which  you  and  your  force  acted  ? — Well, 
not  q\iite  disapproval. 

2257.  He  thought  you,  had  acted  too  patiently  ? — 
Yes. 

2258.  I want  to  know  whether  on  this  occasion  the 
Town  Inspector  expressed  disapprobation  of  your  force 
acting  on  the  Shankhill-road  ? — 'No  j I cannot  say  that 
he  said  anything  to  that  efiect. 

2259.  But  he  made  you  withdraw  your  force  1 — Yea. 

2260.  Did  the  mob,  directly  the  police  were  with- 
drawn, show  signs  of  becoming  more  restive  ? — Not  at 
first.  When  we  went  into  the  ban-acks  on  the  first 
occasion  they  become  quieter,  if  anything,  until  they 
attacked  O’Hare’s  public-house. 

2261.  At  the  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  came  and 
consulted  with  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  Mr.  Grene  what 


distance  were  the  mob  from  you  ? — I think  about  sixty 
yards. 

2262.  Did  Dr.  Hanna  appear  to  come  from  the 
mob? — -Yes. 

2263.  Did  they  appear  to  have  treated  him  with 
respect  ? — Yes. 

2264.  Do  you  think  it  was  entirely  through  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Hanna  the  police  were  ordered  to 
•withdraw  ? — I did  not  hear  the  consultation — it  took 
place  between  Dr.  Hanna,  Mr  M‘Carthy,  and  Mr. 
Grene,  but  I read  in  the  paper  afterwards  that  it  was 
in  conseqiience  of  that  consultation  tho  police  were, 
withdrawn. 

2265.  If  you  had  been  present  yourself  under  ohose 
circumstances,  without  any  superior  officer  with  you, 
would  you  have  withdrawn  your  men  ? — It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  question.  I was  never  in 
Belfast  before,  and  had  no  experience  of  it. 

2266.  At  the  time  the  men  were  firing  in  the  room 
upstairs,  did  you  understand  that  they  were  tiring 
■witli  the  full  sanction  of  Mr.  Grene  and  Mr.  M‘Leod  ? 
' — Certainly,  I did. 

2267.  Did  yoii  hear  anything  said  that  confirmed 
that  view  at  the  time  ? —No  ; I did  not  hear  anything 
said. 

2268.  Was  the  Riot  Act  read  that  night  at  all? — 
I did  not  hear  it  read.  I heard  Mr.  M‘Leod  stated  at 
the  inquest  that  he  had  read  it. 

2269.  Do  you  know  where  he  wa.s  supposed  to  have 
read  it  from — on  the  street,  or  from  the  window,  or 
where  ? — I could  not  say.  It  was  as  he  was  coming 
up  to  tlie  baiTacks,  I tliink  he  said,  if  I remember 
rightly,  but  I am  not  sure. 

2270.  Were  the  police,  in  firing  out  of  that  room, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  hir.  Grene,  or  of  any  of 
their  superior  officers  ? — I thought  they  were  acting 
under  orders.  I heard  several  men  saying  “ Turn  out 
and  fire,”  and  I thought  there  had  been  some  order, 
and  that  they  were  repeating  it  on. 

2271.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Was  there  any 
one  inside  at  that  time  to  give  the  order  ? — There  was 
no  one  inside,  hut  hlr.  Grene  and  Mr.  M'Leod  were 
outside. 

2272.  Did  Mr.  Sullivan  express  any  opinion  to  the 
efiect  that  he  and  his  men  never  would  have  been  able 
to  get  back  into  the  barracks  if  firing  had  not  been 
going  on  from  the  window — did  he  say  the  firing  pro- 
tected him  ? — He  made  some  remark  of  that  kind,  but 
I cannot  remember  exactly  what  he  said.  He  said 
something  to  ■that  efiect. 

2273.  Do  you  think  if  firing  had  not  gone  on 
fi'om  the  windows  of  the  police  bari’ack,  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  a small  body  of  police  to  have  got  to 
the  barrack  and  retained  occupation  of  it  at  that 
time? — No — if  there  had  been  no  firing,  I think  the 
mob  would  have  rashed  to  the  barrack,  and  probably 
would  have  set  it  on  fire. 

2274.  Is  there  any  exit  frem  the  barrack  except 
through  that  door  ? — I think  not — there  was  no  other 
exit  that  I saw. 

2275.  Then  the  men  must  have  gone  out  through 
that  door  and  in  single  file? — Yes.  Singly  or  in  file. 

2276.  The  men  -whom  you  had  in  the  barrack  at 
tlie  time — did  you  hear  them  express  any  opinion,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  calling  them  in  with  reference 
to  the  riot? — I did  not  hear  them  express  any 
opinion. 

2277.  Did  you  hear  them  express  any  wish  to  be 
sent  out  again  ? — I did  not. 

2278.  Had  you  ever  been  present  when  a mob  had 
been  fired  on  before  that  ? — No — I never  was. 

2279.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I believe,  Mr.  Mulliner,  you 
are  an  Englishman? — I am. 

2280.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  persons  there 
were  present  in  the  crowd  on  Shankhill-road  that 
night — would  you  say  there  were  some  thousands  ? — 
I did  not  say  so. 

2281.  How  many,  about,  were  there  altogether  ? — 
Well,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  j but  there  was 
a large  mob  both  in  front  and  behind. 
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2282.  What  do  yon  mean  by  in  front  and  behind  ? 

TJiere  was  a crowd  both  on  the  side  of  the  barracks 

on  which  Mr.  O’Hare’s  public  house  is  situated,  and 
also  on  the  other  side. 

2283.  Both  on  Mr.  O’Hare's  side,  and  also  on  the 
A"nes-street  side? — Yes — the  other  side  — I don't 
know  the  name  of  it. 

2284.  You  have  told  us  that  when  you  went  down 
to  O’Hare’s  the  second  time— that  is  after  you  had 
been  withdrawn — they  had  attacked  the  house,  stoned 
it,  and  had  got  inside,  and  were  looting  it  and  thi-owing 
bottles  out.of  the  windows? — Yes. 

2285.  Did  they  set  fire  to  the  rooms  that  night  ? 

I believe  they  did.  I know  I saw  the  fir's  brigade 

coming. 

2286.  I believe  these  premises— the  police  barracks 
—are  not  vei'y  large  ? — No,  it  is  a small  place. 

2287.  As  for  parading  in  the  yard,  would  there  be 
room  to  parade  any  considerable  number  of  men  ? — 
hlo,  you  could  not  parade  any  number  of  men  in  it. 

2288.  With  the  reinforcements  and  all  that  were 
there  at  the  time,  the  magistrates  withdrew  the  police 
from  the  street,  am  I not  i-ight  in  saying  there  were 
100  policemen  on  that  day  to  get  into  the  bai'racks  1 
I think  there  must  have  been  100. 

2289.  In  your  opinion  after  the  police  had  gone 
out  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  sacked  and 
fired,  was  it  a judicious  proceeding  to  -withdraw  the 
police  in  face  of  the  mob? — Well,  I cannot  say  what 
I would  have  done  m3rseif,  but  the  event  showed  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  thing. 

2290.  Was  the  efiect  of  withdrawing  the  police  to 
make  the  mob  proceed  to  greater  violence  so  far  as  you 
observed? — No  doubt  about  it,  for  the  mob  thought 
wo  were  retiring  before  them  and  rushed  on  us. 

2291.  Is  it  true  that  shots  were  fired  when  there 
was  no  rioting  going  on — if  any  one  said  that  would  it 
be  true  1 — There  were  certainly  no  shots  fired  before 
we  were  attacked. 

2292.  The  Presideni. — You  have  not  answered  the 
question.  Were  there  shots  fired  after  the  people 
became  quiet  ? — I did  not  see  any  shots  fired  after  it. 

2293.  Was  the  violence  of  the  mob  so  great  that 
the  tops  of  the  railings  in  front  of  the  station  were 
knock^  off? — I heard  they  were. 

2294.  Did  you  hear  the  police  had  made  a collection 
of  the  missiles  thrown  at  the  barrack  to  the  number 
of  682  ? — I heard  it,  but  I don’t  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

2295.  Were  the  windows  and  window  panes  broken? 
— ^Yes.  I don’t  think  there  was  a pane  in  the  window 
that  was  not  broken. 


2296.  In  your  opinion  when  the  men  were  witli-  Octohe^nse. 
drawn  into  the  barracks  and  attacked  by  mobs  on  both  Sd^ard 
sides,  were  the  lives  of  the  police  in  danger  from  the  Ernest, 
violence  of  the  mob  ? — Certainly,  from  the  violence  of  Mullmer. 
the  stone  throwing. 

2297.  Would  you  say  how  many  persons  were 
attacking  the  barracks  at  that  time? — Himdreds  of 
them. 

2298.  Throwing  stones ? — Yes. 

2299.  Had  the  police  done  anything  whatever  to 
excite  the  mob  except  showing  themselves  in  the 
street  ? — Not  so  far  as  I saw. 

2300.  Would  it  be  true  if  it  was  alleged  tliat  deli- 
berate aim  was  taken  by  the  police  at  innocent  people  ? 

— Certainly  not. 

2301.  Is  it  true,  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  that  either 
the  town  or  country  police  had  the  sHghtest  animomty 
towards  the  mob  ?-— Not  the  least.  I myself  did  not 
know  what  the  mob  were  or  "who  they  were.  I don’t 
see  how  my  men  could  have  known  them  either.  My 
men  were  never  there  before. 

2302.  I believe  care  was  taken  in  any  arrangements 
that  when  a pai'ty  of  country  police  were  sent  out 
there  should  be  a certain  proportion  of  Belfast  police 
with  them  ? — Yes. 

2303.  Was  that  precaution  carried  out  with  respect 
to  this  pai'ty  also  ? — Yea. 

2304.  You  said  that  when  you  went  upstairs  in 
that  ban-acks  Mr.  Gi-ene,  the  District  Inspector,  was 
there  ? — Yes. 

2305.  Was  Mr.  Sullivmi  there  also  ? — No,  he  came 
up  afterwards. 

2306.  Do  you  know  that  District  Inspector  Grene 
fired,  from  the  window  ?— Yes,  I saw  him  fire  one  shot. 

2307.  Was  that  during  the  riot? — Certainly;  ic 
was  while  stones  were  being  thrown  at  the  barracks. 

2308.  In  fact  was  it  possible  for  any  man  with 
safety  to  his  life  to  remain  in  the  room  of  that  barrack 
while  the  stone  throwing  was  going  on  ? — Not  at  the 
window,  certainly. 

2309.  Or  near  it,  or  in  the  line  of  it? — Certainly 
not ; he  might  be  stnick  with  a stone  at  any  moment. 

2310.  When  you  went  to  the  barrack — when  you 
were  there  did  you  leave  Mr.  MacLeod  and  Mr.  Grene 
in  the  street  ? — I did. 

2311.  And  when  you  heard  the  firing  in  the  street 
were  they  in  the  street  ? — Certainly,  they  had  not  gone 
into  the  barrackfl. 

The  inquii-y  was  adjourned  till  half-past  ten  o’clock 
the  following  (Thursday)  morning. 
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FOURTH  DAY— THURSDAY,  OCTOBKR  7th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  when  District-Inspector  MulUner 
was  further  examined. 


tf  r.  Edwaid 

Ernest 

Ualliner. 


2312.  Sir  Edxoard  Bulwer. — 'VVliormUd  youconsider 
was  commanding  olScer  on  the  9tli  of  June? — JIi-. 
Grene. 

2313.  Did  you  receive  any  ordere  from  him? — He 
gave  no  orders  to  me. 

2314.  Did  you  hear  any  orders  given? — I heard 
when  I first  %vent  upstairs,  X heard  the  firing  upstaira, 
and  I heard  Mr.  Grene  order  the  men  out  of  the 
room. 

2315.  Did  he  order  them  to  cease  firing  1 — He  was 
ordering  them  to  leave  tlie  room. 

2316.  • Was  there  any  consultation  as  to  what 
should  be  done? — Between  wliom. 

2317.  Between  anybody  ? — Between  the  magis- 
tnites ! — I didn’t  see  Mr.  Grene  consulting  witli  the 
Resident  Magistrates.  They  were  both  in  the  room, 
and  I really  don’t  recollect  seeing  them  consulting 
together. 

2318.  Was  anybody  else  giving  orders  except  Mr. 
Grene? — No,  sir. 

2319.  And  he  remained  in  the  ixppev  room  all  the 
time  ? — I can’t  say  all  the  time  from  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

2320.  Did  anyone  go  to  him  for  orders  1 — I am  not 
aware,  sir. 

2321.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  outlet  from  the 
barracks  ? — I did  not  know  of  any  as  I was  not 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  bairacks. 

2322.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.a — Do  you  remember  Mr. 
M‘Leod  and  the  local  magistrates  being  in  the  back 
room  on  tlie  ground  floor  1— At  what  time  ? 

2323.  At  any  time  that  evening? — Oh,  yes  sir. 

2324.  Do  you  remember  being  sent  upstairs  by 
Mr.  M'Leod  with  any  order  or  communication  ? — Not 
until  the  firing  was  over. 

2325.  Was  it  over  ac  the  time  ? — Tt  was. 

2326.  What  was  the  order  or  communication  you 
were  sent  to  deliver? — Mr.  M‘Leod  said  to  me,  “go 
upstairs  and  say  there  is  to  be  no  more  firing”  5 but 
that  was  a considerable  time  after  the  firing  had 
ceased. 

2327.  Did  you  go  upstairs?— I did. 

2328.  Who  did  you  find  there? — Mr.  Grene  was 
in  the  room,  and  two  or  thi-ee  constables. 

2329.  Did  you  communicate  what  the  magistrate 
had  said  to  you  ? — I did.  They  all  had  their  backs  to 
me,  and  it  was  dark,  and  I said  “ There  is  to  be  no 
more  firing,  you  men,”  and  at  once  Mr.  Grene  whom 


I did  not  recognise,  turned  round  and  I said,  “ I beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Grene,  Mr.  M‘ILeod  says  there  is 
to  be  no  more  firing.” 

2330.  Had  Mr,  Grene  anything  in  his  hand  at  the 
time  ? — I think  not. 

2331.  About  your  own  detachment  going  into 
barracks,  you  said  the  door  was  blocked  by  men  going 
into  barrack  ? — I think  at  the  time  all  my  own  men 
got  in  the  door. 

2332.  "You  were  not  in,  and  your  own  men  came  in 
after  you  ? — No. 

23.33.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  look  upon 
the  direction  you  received  from  the  magistrate  as  an 
order.  Yoii  said  Mr.  M'Leod  told  you  to  make  a 

communication,  did  you  look  iipon  that  as  an  order? 

I did,  certainly. 

2334.  And  you  received  orders  from  the  maf^is- 
trates  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Grene? — At  different 

2335.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Can  you  remember  whether 
when  Mr.  M‘Leod  gave  you  orders  to  go  upstairs  and 
stop  the  firing,  whether  before  that  Mr.  Rutherford, 
the  resident  magistrate,  was  there  ? — I think  Mr. 
Eutherfonl,  the  magistraie,  had  arrived. 

2336.  Do  you  remember  if  it  was  immediately  after 
that  you  got  the  order  ? — I don’t  know.  But  i think 
it  was  in  consequence  of  something  Mr.  Rutherford 
said  to  Mr.  M'Leod. 

2337.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Rutherford  expressed 
any  strong  comment  on  the  firing  on  his  arrival  ?— I 
did  not  hear  what  was  going  on. 

2338.  Do  you  know  if  the  order  was  inconsequence 
of  anything  Mr.  Rutherford  said  to  Mr.  M‘Leod?— I 
think  it  was  in  consequence  of  something  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford said  to  Mr,  M‘Leod, 

2339.  Asa  matter  of  fact  the  men  were  ordered  into 
ban-acks  owing  to  the  representation  of  some  clergy- 
man ? — Exactly. 

2340.  Ajid  they  were  ordered  to  cease  firing  owinf^ 
to  the  representation  of  Mr.  Rutherford  ? — They  were 
not  ordered  to  cease.  That  was  a very  considerable 
time  after  the  firing. 

2341.  Then  it  was  a final  order  that  they  were  not 
to  resume  ? — Exactly. 

2342.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — We  have  a map  of  the  pre- 
mises at  Bower’s  hill  which  we  would  like  to  put  in. 
I will  now  examine  Mr.  Swiney  with  regard  to  it. 
(See  Appendix  B.) 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Swinay. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Swiney,  c.E. 

2343.  The  President. — Mr.  Swiney  you  produce  a 
map. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Thei-e  are  some  things  I want  to 
prove  by  this  map,  my  lord. 

The  President.  —Do  you  want  to  prove  anything 
move  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  map. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
want  to  prove. 

2344.  The  President. — We  will  take  it  that  the 
measurements  and  sections  are  accurate  (to  witness) 
you  m.ade  the  measurements? — Yes. 

2345.  Are  they  accurate  ? — They  are  acein-ate. 

2340.  Mr.  ITeir,  q.c. — Do  you  know  M‘Kenna’s 

house  ? — I do. 

2347.  That  is  down  towards  the  town  from  the 
Shankbill  bai-rack  ? — Yes. 

2.348.  Would  a person  standing  on  the  ground  at 
M'Kenna’s  door  be  able  to  see  a crowd  at  O’Hare’s 
public  house? — No,  not  an  ordinary  sized  person. 

2349.  Mr.  Hennessy. — Where  is  O’Hare’s  public 


, sworn  and  examined. 

house  ? — It  is  towards  the  country  from  the  barrack 
and  M'Kibbin’s  is  on  the  town  side  of  it. 

2350.  The  President. — You  have  not  marked  the 
points  of  the  compass  on  this  map  ? — The  top  of  the 
paper  is  the  north. 

2351.  Then  the  way  down  would  be  on  the  way 
into  Belfast? — Yes. 

2352.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Now  to  the  east  of  the 
barrack  door  is  there  a little  wall  jutting  out  from  the 
adjoining  house  ? — There  is. 

2353.  What  is  the  height  of  that  wall  ? — Four  feet 
eleven  inches. 

2354.  Is  tlie  top  of  the  wall  on  about  a level  with 
the  second  story  of  the  house  of  M'Carthy  which  is 
shown  on  tlie  plan? — M'Carthy’s  house  is  higher. 

2355.  How  much  higlier  ? — About  three  feet  higher. 

2356.  Now  one  quration  more.  I want  to  know  if 
a person  were  firing  over  the  wall  that  juts  out  from 
the  adjoining  house  at  a mob  in  Agnes  street,  would 
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the  second  storj  of  M'Carthy's  house  be  in  the  line  of  lord.  He  must  be  standing  at  the  door  and  outside 

fire  ? — It  would.  A bullet  of  it. 

The  President. — It  would  be  difficult  to  fire  in  that  The  President. — I don’t  know  that  we  have  any 

direction;  the  man  should  be  standing  on  the  street  further  questions  to  ask  you.  Your  plans  give  every 
outside  the  house.  detail,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  carefully 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — It  would  be  impossible,  my  prepa^. 


Constable  James  Realk  (No.  170,  Town  Force),  sworn  and  examined, 

2557.  The  President. — You  belong  to  the  Royal  lastl — About  half-an-hour.  I had  to  wire  down  for  Constable 
Irish  Constabulary — what  rank  do  you  hold  ? — Con-  the  military,  and  they  came  up  in  an  hour.  James  Eeatb. 

stable,  sir.  2373.  Who  told  you  to  wii-e  for  the  military! I 

2358.  Do  you  belong  to  Belfast  district ! — Yes,  sir.  can’t  say. 

2359.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force!— Five  2374.  Can  you  give  usanidea  who  was  in  command 

years  last  May.  ^ during  this  time,  or  were  several  jieople  in  command, 

2360.  How  long  in  Belfast ! — A year  on  the  10th  or  several  in  command  in  succession? Mr.  M‘Leod 

of  July  last.  was  there,  the  R.M. 

2361.  Where  wereyou  stationed  during  the  riots  ? 2375.  Was  he  in  command?— I believe  he  was. 

— I was  stationed  in  the  north  district — ^in  the  Bower’s-  2376.  And  wiio  was  in  command  on  this  particular 

hill  bari'acka.  occasion  — that  is  most  important  As  constable 

2362.  Who  was  your  District  Insjmctor  ?— Mr.  there,  who  did  you  consider  the  superior  officer  who 

wa.s  in  command  of  that  barrack? — Mr.  M'Lood  w:  s 

2363.  Now  I don’t  know  whether  you  took  any  in  charge. 

active  part  in  the  proceedings  prior  to  the  9tli  of  Juno  2377.  Is  he  in  the  Constabulary? He  is  not,  sir. 

or  not.  Were  you  concerned  in  any  riot  prior  2378.  Then  somebody  not  in  the  Constabulary  was 

to  the  9th  of  June? — I was  there  when  some  dis-  in  command! Yes. 

turbances  were  going  on  on  the  7th  of  June.  There  2379.  Who  was  the  senior  officer  of  Constabulary, 

were  stones  thrown  at  us  coming  down  the  street — who  being  a senior  officer  was  not  in  command? Sir. 

North  Boundary-street.  We  came  up  by  Northum-  Grene,  I believe  was  the  senior. 

berland-street  and  we  got  into  the  barrack,  and  as  2380.  Is  be  a District  Inspector? He  is. 

soon  as  we  got  into  the  barrack  stones  were  thrown  at  2381.  Of  that  disriict? Yes,  sir. 

it,  and  the  windows  were  smashed.  Stones  were  2382.  Is  he  there  as  district  officer  who  is  not  in 

thrown  in  at  the  hall,  and  we  remained  inside  until  command,  but  a civil  magistrate  is  in  command.  Do 

some  more  men  came  up.  I understand  that  ? (No  answer.)  How  many  con- 

2364.  That  was  in  the  barrack ! — Oh,  yes,  sir,  the  stables  were  in  the  barrack  at  the  close  of  the  firing  1 

Bower’s-hill  barrack.  About  how  many?— About  a hundi-ed. 

2365.  Is  that  substantially  all  on  June  the  7th  ? — 2383.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.— Were  there  only 

I don’t  mind  anything  else.  two  sergeants  and  yourself  there  when  the  i-einforee- 

2366.  On  the  8th  had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  menta  came  up  1 — That  is  all. 

riots  ? — No,  sir,  I was  not  there  at  all.  2384.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  you  consider  you 

2367.  We  come  now  to  the  9tli.  Tell  us,  as  far  as  should  receive  orders  direct  from  the  magistrates  ? 

you  remember,  and  as  far  as  may  be  in  order,  what  Yes, 

you  observed  on  the  9th  of  June  ?— Well,  I was  barrack  2385.  If  a magistrate  is  present  does  ho  give  orders 

oi-derly  on  the  9th  of  J une  wlien  there  came  up  word  direct  to  you  ? Yes,  sir. 

from  Donegall-street  barrack  for  all  the  available  men  2386.  Is  tliat  the  custom  in  all  eases  when  you  are 

to  go  down  and  parade  at  five  o’clock  in  Donegall-  on  duty  with  magistrates?— Yes,  sir. 

street,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  barrack  but  2387.  Who  else  do  you  get  orclera  from  besides 

Sergeant  Harper  and  myself.  The  other  sergeant  was  magistrates ! — From  my  officer. 

at  his  lodgings.  They  were  not  away  ten  minutes  2388.  Thatis,  youmayreceive  several  distinct  oi-ders 

when  a large  crowd  commenced  to  wreck  O’Hare’s  from  several  persons  and  all  different?— Yes,  sir. 

publichouse,  throwing  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows  2389.  And  many  contradictory  orders?— Yes,  sir. 

and  carrying  it  away.  2390.  Wereyou  engaged  yourself  in  the  firing? 

2368.  Mr.  LePoer  Trendt,  q.c. — How  many  were  in  No,  sir. 

the  barrack  then?— Only  two  sergeants  and  myself,  2391.  Were  you  in  the  upper  room  or  below  ?— I 
Sergeant  Harper  and  Sergeant  Morrow,  and  myself.  was  through  the  whole  house. 

2369.  The  President. — Go  on  with  your  narrative.  2392.  Did  you  go  upstairs  too?— I did,  sir. 

—Well,  after  the  men  went  away  I ^rired  to  Dcjnegall-  2393.  Did  you  remain  in  any  one  spot! I did  not, 

street  for  men  to  come  up,  that  there  was  a riot  going  sir.  ’ 

on  at  O’Hare’s  publichouse,  and  Mr.  hlulliner,  I 2394.  Do  you  know  of  any  outlet  from  the  house 

think,  came  up  with  a batch  of  men,  in  all  forty  men,  besides  the  door  that  lets  you  into  the  street! I don’t 

and  then  he  told  me  to  wii-e  for'  more  men.  They  know. 

charged  tlie  crowd  up  aud  down,  and  then  they  came  2395.  Do  you  know  the  yard  behind!— Yes. 

into  barrack,  and  after  a while  they  went  out  again,  2396.  Is  there  any  outlet  from  the  yard!— Yes. 

and  charged  them  up  and  down  again,  Then  tliey  2397.  Whore  does  it  lead  to?- It  leads  out  into  the 

were  withdrawn  into  barrack  about  nine  o’clock,  street. 

There  was  firing  outside  before  they  came  in.  I heard  2398.  Is  it  ever  used — do  you  ever  go  out  that 
some  one  give  the  order  to  fire  outside,  but  I can’t  say  way? — It  is  not.  We  never  go  out  that  way. 
who  it  was.  _ 2399.  Is  it  locked  ? — It  is  always  locked. 

2370.  T!\ib  President. — You  beard  the  order  to  fire  2400.  Is  it  locked  on  the  police  side  and  on  the 

given? — Yes.  other  side? —I  think  it  is  barred  on  the  other  side. 

_ 2371.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Were  you  out-  There  are  two  doors. 

side?-— I was  outside.  They  came  to  the  barrack  2401.  Did  you  hear  anyone  suggest  that  a force 
wrecking,  and  stones  were  coming  against  the  door  might  move  out  that  way ! — I didn’t  hoar  that, 
and  windows  of  the  barrack.  It  was  frightful,  and  I 2402.  Were  you  in  the  yard  at  all  ?— I was,  sir. 

was  expecting  the  door  to  come  in  every  minute.  2403.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  to  remain  in  one 

They  were  stoning  the  whole  time  the  firing  was  going  spot? — I did  not,  sir. 

on.  That  is  nearly  as  much  as  I know.  2404.  What  did  you  think  your  dutios  were,  that 

2372.  Hha  President. — How  long  did  the  firing  you  were  to  defend  the  place  ? — Yes,  sir. 

M2 
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October  7,  i«86-  2405.  In  •wtat  ■way — from  any  particular  spot? — 

CoastaMe  ^ supposed  to  be  in  the  da^oom. 

.Tames Eeaih.  2406.  Below  stairs?— Yes,  sir. 

2407.  Were  you  supposed  to  keep  there  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2408.  Ho'w  manymen  went  upstairs? — Most  of  them 
went  upstairs. 

2409.  Of  then- o'wn  accord? — Yes.  . 

2410.  They  were  not  ordered  up? — I don’t  know. 
I did  not  hear. 

2411.  Were  you  ordered  upstairs? — No,  sir. 

2412.  You  heard  DO  orders  given  while  you- ■were 
in  the  house? — I did  not. 

2413.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— Are  you  able  to 
say  whether  ■the  passage  that  you  speak  of  through 
the  back  yard  .belongs  to  the  police  barracks? — It 
belongs  to  the  man  next  door. 

2414.  Is  it  the  man  next  door  who  locks  it? — We 
lock  it  also.  We  get  our  coals  in  that  way. 

2415.  Who  locks  the  outer  door? — I believe  Stewart 
locks  it  himself,  or  his  servant. 

2416.  Who  is  Stewart? — The  man  who  owns  the 
yard. 

2417.  He  locks  the  outer  door? — Yea. 

2418.  And  yo\i  lock  the  inner? — Yes. 

2419.  Mr.  M^Kardy. — Can  you  speak  up? — Yes. 

2420.  Thank  you.  Are  you  a manied  man  or 
single? — Single. 

2421.  Do  you  always  live  in  barracks? — Yes. 

2422.  How  long  have  you  been  barrack  orderly? — 
The  barrack  orderly  takes  up  duty  at  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

2423.  Previous  to  that  were  you  doing  regular  duty  ? 
— I was. 

2424.  On  the  night,  evening,  or  day  duty  1 — On  the 
night — on  the  evening  duty. 

2425.  What  were  you  doing  on  the  evening  duty — 
the  hours  of  the  evening  duty  are  from  six  o’clock 
until  eleven  o’clock  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2426.  Do  you  find  the  time  hang  heavily  on  your 
hands  off  duty  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2427.  Not  having  sufficient  to  do? — ^Yes,  sir. 

2428.  Do  you  understand  what  I am  saying? — I 
do  very  well. 

2429.  How  do  you  pass  your  time?  You  come  on 
at  one  o’clock  and  you  are  off  again  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening  ? — ^We  might  have  other  duties  to  do. 

2430.  Just  enumerate  some  of  the  extra  duties? — 
We  might  have  cases  to  attend  to,  or  ser^ving  notices, 
or  going  around  pa^wn  offices,  or  executing  wan-ants. 

2431.  The  six  hours  of  duty  are  simply  beat  duty, 
and  you  have  other  things  to  attend  to  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2432.  Not  included  in  it? — Y^,  sir. 

2433.  How  much  of  your  time  is  ocmipied  in  other 
duties  ? — It  varies.  Some  days  we  might  have  nothing 
to  do  except  ordinary  dirties,  and  other  days  we  might 
have  three  hours’  work. 

2434.  There  are  two  bai-rack  orderlies,  are  thei’e 
not? — No,  one. 

2435.  There  was  firing  going  on  outside  when  the 
men  came  into  the  barracks.  Did  you  notice  tliat  any 
stones  struck  the  baiTacks  before  yon  heard  the  firing? 
— Yes,  there  were  some  and  some  police  were  cut  at 
the  time.  There  was  one  man  cut  on  the  cheek  with 
a stone. 

2436.  In  the  barrack  ? — No,  in  the  street. 

2437.  Weren’t  there  a number  of  men  struck  in  the 
street  before  they  entered  the  barrack? — Yes,  sir. 

2438.  And  why  did  you  refer  to  one  man  in  par- 
ticular?— I noticed  him  bleeding  from  the  teeatment 
he  received. 

2439.  With  regard  to  the  barrack  before  the  fii-ing 
took  place,  did  any  stones  strike  the  barreck? — There 
were  some. 

2440.  What  direction  were  they  coming  from?— . 
I can’t  say.  They  were  coming  from  every  dh-ection. 

2441.  Were  they  from  the  front  or  the  back  street  ? 
— They  were  from  the  front  and  the  back  street. 

2442.  Which  direction  do  you  think  the  attack — ^if 
there  was  an  attack — came  from? — It  was  coming 
from  both  sides  of  the  road. 


2443.  Was  it  coming  from  both  roads? — From  both 
sides  of  the  road.  There  was  a veiy  large  crowd. 

2444.  What  is  the  name  of  the  street  the  barrack 
looks  on  to? — Shankhill-road. 

2445.  What  is  the  name  of  the  lane  at  the  back 
through  which  you  get  the  coals  ? — Beresford-street. 

2446.  From  your  recollection  do  you  think  an 
attack  was  made  in  Beresford-street  at  the  time  as 
well  as  on  the  Shankhill-road  ? — I can’t  say. 

2447.  When  you  heard  the  order  to  fire  given  out 
did  it  strike  you  as  the  word  of  command  of  an  officer, 
or  as  if  it  was  shouting  of  men  who  were  frightened  ? 
— I can’t  say.  I heard  the  order  “Fii'e.” 

2448.  Did  it  strike  you  as  a word  of  command  ? — I 
can’t  say. 

2449.  Did  you  think  it  was  some  men  calling  “ Fire  ” 
witliout  authority  ? — I can’t  say. 

2450.  What  was  yonr  impression  because  you  are 
sworn.  At  the  time  did  it  strike  you  as  if  it  came 
from  an  officer  or  some  men  shouting  ? — I can’t  say, 
but  I heard  the  word  “Fire.” 

2451.  How  did  you  hear  the  word  “ Fire  1 ” Did 
you  believe  that  tliafc  was  the  order  of  an  officer  or  the 
shout  of  some  of  the  men  ? You  must  have  some 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  answer  ? — I can’t  say.  It  could  be  so.  I 
can't  say. 

2452.  What  was  it  you  thought  at  the  time  ? It 
is  not  every  day  that  a baiiack  is  attacked? — It  is 
not; 

2453.  Everything  thatoccurredmust  have  impressed 
itself  on  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

2454.  What  was  your  impression  when  you  saw 
your  comrades  running  into  the  barracks,  and  you 
heard  the  word  “Fire ! ” Did  you  think  it  was  some- 
body shouting  out  “ Fire  ! ” Did  you  think  it  was 
the  command  of  an  officer,  or  did  you  think  it  was 
some  man  calling  out  “Fii-e?” — I can’t  say. 

2455.  But  I want  you  to  say.  It  does  not  matter 
what  your  impressien  was,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  but  what  was  your  impression  ? — I heard  the 
order  given.  I was  inside  at  the  time. 

2456.  You  distinctly  heard  the  order? — Yes. 

2457.  You  heard  the  order,  “ Fire  ”?— Yes. 

2458.  Did  it  commence  steadily,  or  were  there 
several  shots  fired  together? — Seven  or  eight  shots 
were  fired  together. 

2459.  Were  they  fired  in  the  space  of  a few  seconds  ? 
— Yes. 

2460.  Or  a minute  ? — About  a minute. 

2461.  Immediately  after  this  did  the  firing  cease? 
— It  did  after  half  an  hour. 

2462.  Did  the  firing  go  on  for  half  an  hour? — 
Yes. 

2463.  From  the  doorway  ? — From  the  windows  up- 
stah's. 

2464.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  firing  in  the  streets  ? 
— Oh,  that  only  lasted  for  about  a minute. 

2465.  How  long  after  did  you  bear  tbe  other  firing  ? 
About  five  minutes. 

2466.  What  direction  was  it  from  ? — From  the 
■windows  upstairs. 

2467.  Were  you  upstairs  then? — I was  upstairs 
several  times. 

2468.  I don’t  want  to  huny  you  in  the  least.  What 
direction  did  tlie  shots  come  from  ? — It  was  from  the 
■windows  upstairs. 

2469.  When  you  heard  the  firing  upstairs  where 
were  you  1 — I was  dowmstaii-s. 

2470.  Were  all  the  men  in  the  barracks  just  then, 
or  wei-e  they  still  coming  in  ?^There  were  no  men  on 
the  streets. 

2471.  When  you  heard  the  firing  upstairs  ? — There 
was  not. 

2472.  When  the  door  was  closed  was  it  re-opened 
to  admit  some  men  ? — They  were. 

2473.  Was  that  after  the  firing  upstairs  or  before? 
— It  was  before  it  commenced. 

2474.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that? — I believe  it 
was. 
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2475.  Do  you  remember  what  men  came  in  after 
the  door  was  closed  ? — I can’t  say. 

247  6.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  charge  of  them  ? 
— I can’t  say. 

2477.  How  long  after  the  firing  had  first  been 
carried  on  at  the  door  was  it  that  the  second  detach- 
ment of  men  came  in  1 — Shortly  after  that. 

2478.  How  long  1 — About  half  an  hour,  I suppose. 

2479.  There  was  half  an  hour  of  an  interval  be- 
tween the  first  firing  and  the  last  detachment  of  men 
coming  into  the  barrack  ? — Yes. 

2480.  During  that  halt  an  hour  did  you  hear  any 
firing  upstairs  ?— I did  not. 

2481.  At  the  time  the  firing  was  heard  upstairs 
whei'e  were  you  ? — I was  downstairs. 

2482.  In  what  room  ? — In  the  day-room. 

2483.  Wlio  was  in  the  day-room  l^There  was  a lot 
of  men.  Mr.  Grene,  I believe,  was  there  in  the  hall, 
and  Ml*.  M‘Leod. 

2484.  In  the  day-room  1 — They  were  in  the  hall  or 
office. 

2485.  Did  you  hear  any  officer  call  out  what  the 
fii'ing  was  going  on  for  ? — I did  not. 

2486.  What  impression  did  you  get  at  the  time  1 — 
I believe  the  men  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from 
the  way  the  barrack  was  attacked. 

2487.  What  men  did  you  think  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  were  in  the 
day-room  were  in  danger  1 — I thought  they  were  all 
in  danger. 

2488.  Did  you  think  there  was  any  risk  of  the 
barracks  being  set  on  fire  1— I did. 

2489.  Being  set  fire  to  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2490.  How  long  did  the  firing  continue  upstairs  ? — 
About  half  an  hour. 

2491.  Did  any  men  come  into  tlie  barrack,  men  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  after  the  firing  com- 
menced upstairs  1 — I don’t  mind  now. 

2492.  You  don’t  remember  that  after  the  firing 
commenced  upstairs  that  any  men  came  in  ? — I don’t 
mind  now. 

2493.  Yon  were  moving  all  over  the  barracks  that 
night  1 — I was. 

2494.  While  they  were  firing  upstairs? — Yes. 

2495.  It  is  quite  possible  then  that  while  they  were 
firing  upstairs  a detachment  of  men  may  have  come  in 
off  the  street? — ^Yes,  I believe  they  did. 

2496.  Have  you  any  idea  what  men  came  in  off 
the  street  while  the  firing  was  going  on  upstairs  ? — 
No. 

2497.  Did  you  hear  that  men  came  in? — I did, 
some  men. 

2498.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  men? — I 
cannot. 

2499.  Why  did  you  say  awhile  ago  that  no  men 
came  in  while  the  firing  was  going  on  upstairs ; was 
it  because  of  being  confused  ? — It  was. 

2500.  Is  it  your  impression  now  that  the  men  were 
not  off  the  street  ? — I believe  myself  they  were  all  in. 

2501.  Do  you  believe  it  now? — J do  believe  they 
were  ail  in  at  the  time. 

2502.  What  particular  men  was  it  who  came  in 
dui-ing  the  firing  upstairs  ? — I can’t  say. 

2503.  Did  you  hear  any  shouting  outside  to  open 
the  door  ? — I did  not. 

2504.  Did  yoq  hear  any  suggestion  made  that  the 
men  might  he  taken  out  by  the  back  entrance  ? — I 
did  not. 

2505.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  men  suggesting  that 
they  should  be  taken  out  that  way? — I did  not. 

2506.  Did  you  hear  that  the  passage  was  blocked 
up  that  evening  with  sacks? — No,  I don’t  believe  it 

2507.  Did  you  go  the  next  day  to  examine  the 
place  and  see  whether  they  coirld  get  out  that  way  ? 
Did  any  of  the  men  go  ? — No,  sir,  they  did  not. 

2508.  Can  you  say  of  your  own  knowledge  as 
orderly  that  the  passage  was  perfectly  free  that  even- 
ing?— I believe  it  was. 


2609.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  its  not  being 
used  ? — I cannot.  Constable 

2510.  Where  is  the  key  of  the  double  door  or  gate  James  Reath. 
kept? — ’It  is  kept  generally  in  the  hall  or  day  room. 

2511.  Is  it  in  the  custody  of  the  police  ? — It  is,  sir. 

2512.  There  is  a large  double  door  about  sixteen 
feet  wide ; where  is  the  key  of  that  door  kept  1 — I 
can’t  say. 

2513.  Did  you  ever  use  it? — Yes. 

2514.  Wliere  did  you  get  the  key? — It  is  generally 
open  in  the  day  time. 

2515.  Did  you  ever  know  it  to  be  shut  when  yon 
could  not  go  through  it? — No,  sir. 

2616.  Mr.  Xe  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Did  you  ever  try 
it  ? — I went  thi'ough  it  once  at  night. 

2517.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  night  was  that? — It 
was  long  before  the  liots. 

2518.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  owns  it? 

— Stewart. 

2519.  Can  you  tell  who  ordered  you  to  wire  to 
Donegall-street  for  assistance  and  reinforcements  ? — It 
was  the  first  time  they  came  up.  Sir.  Mullinei*. 

2520.  I am  speaking  oftlie  fii-st  telegram  you  sent. 

Who  told  you  to  wire  ? — Sergeant  Harper. 

2521.  Did  he  tell  you  who  to  wire  to? — He  did. 

2622.  After  Mr.  Mulliner  came  up  you  sent  a 

second  wire?— Yes. 

2523.  Can  you  tell  who  ordered  you  to  send  the 
second  wire? — It  w^  an  officer. 

2524.  Mr.  Mulliner  was  the  gentleman  in  command 
of  the  first  detachment  ? — He  was,  sir. 

2525.  Then  you  sent  another  wire  again  for  the 
military? — Yes. 

2526.  Who  gave  you  that  order  ? — I can’t  say. 

2527.  What  do  you  think? — I believe  it  was  one 
of  the  officers. 

2528.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  it,  you 
would  not  send  that  without  an  officer’s  order.  Which 
of  the  officers  directed  you  to  send  it  ? — I can’t  say 
which.  I am  not  sure  now. 

2529.  Can  you  think  who  it  was? — I would  not 
say. 

2530.  What  officers  were  there  on  that  occasion? 

Do  you  know  their  names? — Mr.  Mulliner,  Mr. 

Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Grene. 

2531.  Then  it  was  either  Mr.  Mulliner,  Mr. 

Sullivan,  or  Mr.  Grene? — Yes. 

2532.  You  are  quite  certain  that  it  was  one  of 
these  three  officers  who  gave  you  the  order  to  wire 
for  the  military? — ^Yes. 

2533.  Wbat  time  did  you  send  that  order? — About 
ten  o’clock. 

2534.  Was  there  any  firing  going  on  at  the  time 
you  sent  that  order? — It  was  almost  ceased  at  the 
time. 

2535.  Was  it? — Nearly  ceased.  Thei’e  might  be  a 
couple  of  shots  fired  afterwards. 

2536.  Do  you  i*emember  Mr.  Rutherford,  the  Resi- 
dent Magisti-ate,  coming  to  the  barrack  ? — I don't 
know.  I would  not  know  him. 

2537.  Do  you  call  to  mind  how  many  hours’  duty 
you  had  on  the  previous  day  or  night  ? — I do.  I was 
up  the  night  previous  until  four  o’clock  in  the  mom- 

2538.  Can  you  say  when  you  got  on  again  after- 
wards ? — Some  time  during  the  day. 

2539.  Of  course  it  was.  What  time  was  it  ?— It 
was  some  time  in  the  forenoon. 

2540.  You  had  a good  sleep  ? — I had  not. 

2541.  What  disturbed  you?  Were  there  men 
coming  in  and  going  out  that  disturbed  you  ? — Yes, 
they  were  coming  in  and  out  of  the  barrack. 

2542.  Were  you  fatigued  that  evening?—!  was 
fatigued. 

2543.  Were  most  of  the  men  in  the  ban-ack  fagged  ? 

— They  were,  sir*. 

2544.  Did  you  get  your  meals  regularly? — Yes. 

2545.  At  the  usual  time  ? — No. 

2546.  Do  you  remember  what  time  you  did  get 
your  dinner  ?— About  one  o’clock. 
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Constable  2548.  And  tvliat  time  did  you  get  your  tea  or 

James  Heath,  supper  ? — .About  five  or  six  o’clock. 

2549.  Did  you  get  it  then  1 — I did. 

2550.  Had  you  v«y  much  longer  and  more 
fatiguing  days  since  1 — Yes,  sir. 

2651.  What  made  you  say  you  were  subject  to  un- 
usual fatigue  1 — I was  kept  on  duty  the  whole  night. 

2552.  Until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

2553.  You  ought  to  have  been  able  to  sleep  better 
for  that.  I want  to  know  were  you  completely  ex- 
hausted and  fagged  out  1 — I was  exhausted  and  fatigued. 

2564.  Mr.  Shannon. — Now,  in  the  order  of  events, 
constable,  as  a mle,  you  were  bai-rack  guard  1 — ^Yes. 

2555.  You  remember  wiring  for  Mr.  Mulliner,  and 
Lis  coming  upl — Yes. 

2556.  Do  you  remember  a second  party  reinforcing 
him  shortly  afterwards  ?— I do,  sir. 

2557.  Do  yon  remember  the  officer  commanding 
that  detachment  1 — I do. 

3558.  Who  was  it  ? — Mr.  Dwyer,  I believe  it  was. 

2559.  Can  you  say  how  tJie  two  parties  of  men, 
under  Mr.  Mulliner  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  were  engaged  ? 
— They  were  engaged  in  charging  the  crowd  up  and 
down  the  road. 

2560.  Was  this  the  ei-owd.that  was  engaged  in 
throwing  the  feathers  and  furniture  out  of  O’Hare’s 
house  1 — They  were. 

2561.  Were  they  carrying  out  goods — whiskeyand 
other  articles — from  the  house  that  evening  1 — They 
were,  and  they  were  bringing  out  the  linuor  in  _their 
hats. 

2562.  They  were  bringing  it  into  the  street  1 — ^They 
were. 

2563.  What  was  the  state  of  the  street? — There 
was  a large  crowd,  and  it  was  very  excited.  There 
was  a very  large  number  of  people  on  the  road  at  the 
time. 

2564.  Were  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  barrack  ? 
— They  were. 

2565.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  M‘Leod  and  Mr. 
Grene  arriving  ? — I do,  sii’. 

2566.  Was  it  after  they  arrived  that  the  men  went 
into  barrack  i — It  was  about  an  hour  after. 

2567.  Thei-e  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the 
question  of  personal  authority.  Are  you  aware  that 
when  a Resident  Magistrate  and  a police  officer  are  pre- 
sent, that  the  Resident  Magistrate  would  communicate 
his  order  first  to  the  Constabulary  officer,  who  would 
then  communicate  it  in  proper  form  to  the  men  ? Is 
that  the  case?  Are  you  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

2568.  Is  that  the  regulation  as  to  orders  ? — ’Yes. 

2569.  You  are  only  to  take  orders  through 
your  officer,  and  not  directly  from  the  Resident 
Magistrate  ? 

hir.  ilennessy. — What  is  the  rule  referred  to? 

Mr.  Sharmon. — I am  referring  to  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  police  force. 

The  President. — What  is  in  the  order  book  is  one 
thing,  what  is  the  practice  another.  It  would  be 
better,  as  you  appear  for  the  police  force,  that  yo\i 
should  treat  this  witness  as  one  called  by  you  and  not 
by  me.  It  occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  that 
you  should  treat  this  witness — as  you  represent  the 
Constabulary — that  you  should  treat  this  witness  as 
if  ho  had  been  caUed  by  you. 

2570.  Mr.  Shannon. — I am  merely  examining  him 
ns  to  the  facts.  (To  witness) — When  you  were  giving 
the  word  the  second  time  were  you  in  the  day-room? 
— X was. 

257X.  Do  you  remember  if  at  that  time  the  win- 
dows of  the  barrack  had  been  smashed? — They  were 
smashed. 

2572.  They  were? — Yes,  sir. 

2573.  Do  you  remember  putting  np  the  shutters  ? — 
I do,  sir. 

2574.  When  this  firing  began  outside  can  you  say 
where  Mr.  M‘Leod,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  and  Jlr. 


Grene  were  ? — I could  not  say  where  they  were  at  the 
time. 

2575.  When  you  went  upstairs  after  the  firing- 
began  upstairs,  did  you  see  any  Constabulary  officers 
there? — Mr.  Grene  and  Mr.  Sullivan  were  there. 

2576.  Where  were  they? — They  were  in  the  front 
room  of  the  barrack. 

2577.  Was  that  the  room  from  wliich  the  firing 
was  going  on  ? — Yes,  sir ; there  was  firing  going  on  in 
that  reoin. 

2578.  And  those  two  officers  were  in  that  room! 

They  were,  sir. 

2579.  And  after  that  firing  commenced  upstairs 
inside  the  barrack,  was  tlier-e  any  other  firing  out- 
side 1 — There  was  not. 

2580.  Mr.  M'llardjj. — You  put  up  the  shutters? 

Yes,  sir. 

2581.  What  room  did  you  put  the  shutters  up  in  ? 

In  the  day-room,  sir. 

2582.  In  the  day-room  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2583.  Did  you  go  upstaira  to  shut  up  the  windows 
upstairs? — TJie  windows  were  smashed  before  that. 

2584.  You  didn’t  attempt  to  shut  the  shutters  up- 
stairs?— -Tiiere  are  not  any  shutters  upstairs — only 
blinds. 

Mr.  Ross. — May  I be  permitted  to  ask  the  witness 
a question  or  two,  my  lord  ? 

'Pate  President  — Would  you  let  me  understand  your 
position?  Whom  do  yon  represent? 

Mr.  Ross. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Greene. 

The  President. — And  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greene 
among  the  rioters  on  tlie  street  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — Oh,  no,  my  lord. 

The  President. — Then  what  is  his  object  in  appear- 
ing at  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Ross. — He  is  a ratepayer,  my  lord,  and  he  and 
other  ratepayers  for  whom  I appear  were  afi’ected  by 
the  rioting  to  a gi'eat  extent. 

The  President. — If  you  represent  any  of  the  persons 
who  were  on  the  scene  at  the  time  of  this  disturbance 
I could  understand  your  interest  in  tlie  proceedings, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  you ; but  1 cannot  see 
what  a ratepayer  has  to  do  with  it.  If  there  is  any- 
thing of  real  importance  that  you  can  suggest  we 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  you  5 but  to  cross-examine 
this  man,  merely  because  you  are  a ratepayer,  would 
not  seem  to  me  to  bo  conducive  to  the  object  of  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — At  that  rate  thero  might 
be  separate  counsel  for  every  ratepayer  in  Belfast. 

The  President. — ^What  special  interest  has  your 
particular  client,  as  a ratepayer,  in  the  object  of  this 
inquiry  ? 

hir.  Ross. — Well,  my  lord,  he  wishes  to  recommend 
to  the  Commissioners  certain  changes  which  he  thinks 
desirable  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the 
town,  and  also  to  lay  before  you  some  grievances, 
under  wliicli  he  and  other  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  suffer. 

The  President. — But  what  object  can  he  have  in  the 
cross-exixmination  of  this  witness  ? Does  he  seek 
some  alteration  in  the  constabulary,  or  that  something 
else  should  be  done  ? What  question  will  answer  that 
piu'j)0se?  Just  tell  us  the  question  you  propose  to 
pub  1 

Mr.  Adams. — There  is  no  objection  to  a question, 
if  we  know  what  you  want  to  ask  about. 

The  President.  —If  you  tell  us  the  line  of  ex- 
amination you  wish  to  adopt,  and  if  we  see  that  it 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry, 
we  shall  certainly  allow  it  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Ross. — The  particular  question  I wish  to  put  is 
this : it  has  been  stated  that  the  constabulary  caused 
this  riot,  by  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a body  of  work- 
men coming  out  of  Combe  and  Barbour’s  works ; and 
it  is  said  they  mistook  them  for  a body  of  rioters. 
What  I wish  to  learn  from  the  witness  is,  is  that  a 
fact ; because  it  is  believed  by  a good  many  people  in 
the  town,  and  it  has  led  to  a very  bad  feeling  towards 
the  police. 
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THe  President. — If  ttat  is  a popular  belief  in  Bel- 
fast, it  should  be  made  clear,  if  it  is  well  founded. 
That  is  a question  you  can  ask  the  witness. 

2585.  Mr.  Boss  (to  witness). — Did  you  hear  that 
Combe  and  Barbour’s  foundry  workers,  on  coming  out 
of  the  foundry,  at  about  five  o’clock,  on  the  evening  of 
tlie  8th,  were  attacked  by  the  police,  who  mistook  them 


for  rioters;  and  that  from  that  time  the  subsequent  Oc<ot«r  7, 18S6. 
disturbances  arose  1 Did  you  ever  hear  that,  and  if  CoDSta^ 
you  did,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  ?— I don’t  James  Reath. 
believe  there  is.  I heard  it. 

You  heard  it? — Yes. 

Is  it  true  ? — I don’t  believe  it  is,  sm. 


Mr.  Robert  Ivons  SuUivcm  sworn  and  examined. 


2586.  The  President. — What  position  do  you  hold 
in  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — That  of  District 
Inspector,  my  lord. 

2587.  Are  you  a member  of  the  'town  force  ? — No, 
my  lord. 

2588.  Where  are  you  stationed? — I am  quartered 
at  Dunfanaghy,  in  the  Co.  Donegal. 

2589.  Did  you  come  to  Belfa.st  from  Donegal,  with 
a portion  of  your  force  ? — I came  up  with  a detachment 
of  500  men  of  the  Donegal  force. 

2590.  Wlien  did  you  arrive  ? — I aiTived  about  half- 
past nine  o’clock  on  Monday  evening. 

2591.  That  was  the  8th? — Yes. 

2592.  I don’t  know  whether  you  took  part  in  any- 
thing ? — I beg  your  pardon,  it  was  ou  Tuesday  even- 
ing, the  8th,  I arrived. 

2593.  Did  anything  occur  on  that  evening,  which 
you  think  it  desirable  to  mention  to  the  Commission 
—I  mean  anything  of  a serious  nature  ? — -I  was — 

2594.  I won’t  trouble  you  to  go  into  details,  but 
did  anything  of  a serious  nature  occur  on  tire  8th,  in 
wliieh  you  took  pai-t  ? — The  only  tiring  that  occurred 
on  that  evening,  irr  which  I took  part,  was  that  I was 
sent  on  duty  ou  the  Shankhill-road,  and  that  we  were 
attacked  by  riotei-s  several  times,  and  four  of  my  men 
wer'e  seriously  hurt  tliat  rriglrt,  and  I was  struck 
myself. 

2595.  With  stones  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord,  with  stones. 

2596.  When  did  you  go  off  duty  that  night? — 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2597.  And  when  did  you  go  on  duty  again  on  the 
9tli? — I was  sent  with  a body  of  men  about  half-past 
twelve  o’clock,  to  go  to  the  gate  of  Combe  and  Bar- 
hour’s  fourrdry  to  see  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  at  that  time. 

2598.  That  was  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  Yes, 
in  the  morning.  I remained  tlrere,  and  my  object 
was  to  see  that  the  people  coming  out  at  the  dinner 
hour  did  not  fight  between  themselves.  The  dinner 
hour  is  from  one  to  two.  I got  there  at  half-past 
twelve,  and  remained  there  until  we  saw  all  the  people 
go  in,  and  we  then  went  away  about  half  past  two 
o’clock. 

2599.  And  then,  I suppose,  you  marched  your  men 
back  to  the  barrack? — I marched  my  men  back  to 
their  quarters  again. 

2600.  When  did  you  turn  out  again? — I paraded 
my  entire  detachment,  except  the  four  or  five  men 
who  had  been  injured. 

2601.  Too  seriously  injured  to  come  out  ? — Yes,  sir, 
they  were  not  fit  for  duty,  and  I left  tliem  as  a guard 
over  the  valises  and  the  spare  ammunition. 

2602.  And  you  tinned  out  then  about  forty  men? 
— Yes,  and  I paraded  at  Donegall-street  and  received 
my  orders  there. 

2603.  How  many  of  your  men  were  anned  with 
firearms  ? — I think  one-thii’d. 

2604.  And  having  paraded  them,  where  did  you 
miu'ch  to  ? — I paraded  in  Donegall-street  and  I was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Grene  to  take  thirty  men  and  five  city 
men — one-third  of  the  force  being  aimed — to  take 
them  to  Boundary-street,  and  to  remain  there  as  a 
reserve. 

2605.  Up  to  what  time  did  you  remain  there  ? — I 
marched  my  men  there  about  six  o’clock. 

2606.  And  you  remained  there  how  long  ? — And  I 
remained  at  the  comer  of  the  street  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  liour. 

2607.  And  then? — And  then  I met  two  or  three 


clergymen.  1 should  say  there  was  a pretty  large  crowd 
in  the  street,  and  they  seemed  to  be  rather  excited. 
I saw  three  clergymen  walking  up  and  down — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Kane,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnston.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jolmston  came  over 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  I chatted  to  him  for  some  time. 
And  then  lie  told  me  that  the  people  were  rather 
excited  against  the  police  on  account  of  a ramour  that 
tlie  men  had  been  attacked  coming  out  of  the  foundry, 
and  he  suggested  to  me  that  I .should  take  mymen  off 
the  street,  and  I said  that  I could  not  do  that  without 
ordei-s.  He  tlien  very  kindly  said  he  would  allow  me 
the  use  of  the  Riversdale  National  School,  and  that  I 
could  put  my  men  into  it  if  I got  permission  to  take 
them  off  the  street.  I said  “ Very  well,  and  I’ll  go 
with  you  to  hir.  M'Leod,  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
and  we  will  consult  him.”  I then  went  up  to  the 
Shankliill-road — I walked  up  with  him,  and  in  the 
barracks  we  met  Mr.  Jl'Leod.  “We  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him.  There  was  no  disturbance  apparently 
at  that  time,  and  as  far  as  I could  see  there  was  no 
object  in  keeping  the  men  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  street.  Mr.  M‘Leod  consented  to  have  the  men 
withdrawn  into  the  school-house  which  is  only  a short 
distance  from  where  I was  ordered  to  stay.  I then 
went  back  with  Dr.  Johnston  and  lie  gave  me  the 
key  of  the  school-house  and  I marched  my  men  in 
thei-e,  but  I left  a portion  of  them  standing  at  the 
comer  of  the  street  as  a picket  to  let  me  know 
what  was  going  on.  We  remained  in  the  school- 
house.  We  had  been  in  there  for  about  half-an- 
hour  or  so,  when  some  man  came  in  and  asked 
might  my  men  have  some  tea.  I said  “certainly,” 
and  he  brought  in  a large  supply  of  tea,  and  bread 
and  butter,  and  tlie  men  had  it  there.  This  took 
us  until  about  a quarter  past  eight  o’clock,  and 
about  that  time  I got  a message  wliich,  I believe, 
came  from  Mr.  Grene,  that  I was  to  bring  all  my 
men  up  to  Bower’s-hill  Barracks,  and,  if  possible, 
to  go  by  the  back  streets,  as  there  was  a disturbance 
going  on — at  least  that  is  what  I understood  the 
order  to  be,  it  was  only  a verbal  order.  1 got  my 
men  out,  and  paraded  them,  and  we  went  by  back 
streets,  and  on  turning  into  Agnes-strect — ^just  as  we 
turned  into  Agnes-street,  I beard  a volley  of  shots, 
and  I at  once  saw  that  filing  was  going  on.  How- 
ever, I marched  down  Agnes-street — Agnes-street  runs 
at  right  angles  with  the  Shankliill-roacl — and  as  we 
were  going  down  the  street,  I saw  that  the  whole 
street  before  us  was  tliick  with  people,  and  on  the 
Shankhill-road,  on  entering  into  it  we  found  tliat  it 
was  black  with  people.  And  the  people,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  us  coming  began  to  stone  us,  while  the  people 
behind  us  also  collected,  and  likewise  began  to  stone 
us.  We  were  then  between  two  lots.  I marched 
my  men  doivn  a little  bit  further  on,  and  I then 
heard  a second  volley,  and  I thought  from  tlie  sound 
of  it  that  it  had  come  from  the  barrack,  and  that  they 
were  probably  firing  up  the  road.  I saw  at  once 
the  danger  of  turning  the  comer,  and  that  we  might 
be  shot  also — at  least  I tliought  so.  Wo  were  marching 
four  abreast,  and  I then  thought  it  would  be  the 
best  plan  to  Imve  as  small  a front  as  possible  going 
round  the  corner,  so  I halted  my  men,  and  made 
them  dress  up  so  as  to  achieve  my  object.  And  now  I 
must  say,  to  give  you,  my  lord,  some  idea  of  the 
stoning  we  got,  that  at  that  time  Sergeant  Ryan  was 
acting  as  “ right  guide,”  and  his  duty  as  “ right 
guide " in  dressing  the  men  was  to  stand  back,  and 


Sfr.  Robert 

IvODS 

Sullivan. 
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Oi*>fc«r  f,  1886.  with  his  face  downwards,  and  looking  along  the  rank 
Mr  Botot  ^ while  he  was  doing 

Ivons  he  was  struck  three  times.  I then  put  my  men 

Suhitan , in  motion  again  in  single  file,  iuid  we  started  off  at  the 
double.  We  ranthi'ough  the  crowd,  and  turned  the 
comer  into  the  ShankhiU-road,  and  as  I didn’t  know 
the  barrack  I had  passed  it  about  twenty  yards  when 
I heard  a shot  fired  over  my  head.  I thought  I had 
been  fired  at,  and  I turned  round  to  see  the  house  from 
which  the  shot  had  come.  I then  recognized  the 
barrack.  At  this  time  we  were  heavily  stoned  every 
step  of  the  way,  so  I stopped  the  men  at  once,  turned 
and  got  into  the  barracks.  While  we  were  getting  into 
the  barracks  we  were  heavily  stoned  again,  and  a large 
number  .of  my  men  were  struck.  The  barrack  door 
is  so  narrow  a one  and  there  was  a good  deal  of 
confusion  among  the  men  getting  in,  and  of  course 
that  delayed  us  a little  more.  The  stones  were  com- 
ing in  at  us  all  the  time.  The  stones  were  coming  at 
us  from  the  right  hand  of  the  barrack,  and  also  from 
the  left  hand  of  the  barrack,  and  also  from  Dundee- 
street — opposite  or  nearly  opposite.  As  soon  as  I bad 
got  in  I went  into  the  day  room  first,  and  there  were 
a whole  lot  of  men  there.  The  stones  were  rattling 
against  the  shuttei-s  which  had  been  shut  in  this  room, 
and  some  of  my  men  said — “ We  will  be  killed  Uke 
rats  in  a hole,  sir.”  Well,  I went  up  stairs,  and  when 
I went  up  stairs — I should  say  there  are  two  windows 
—-a  left  hand  window  and  a right  hand  window.  At 
the  left  hand  window — there  was  a constable  at  the 
left  hand  corner  and  Mr.  Grene  at  the  right  hand  comer, 
and  Mr.  M'Leod  standing  behind  him.  At  the  right 
hand  window  there  were  two  constables  at  the  right 
hand  comer,  and  I think  but  one  constable  at  the  left 
hand  comer.  As  Mr.  Grene  was  at  the  left  hand 
window,  I went  over  to  the  right  hand  window.  Mr. 
Mulliner  was  also  in  the  room.  He  was  standing 
back  from  the  two  windows.  Stones  were  coining  in 
through  the  windows  at  the  time  and  they  hit  the  wall. 
I went  over  to  the  other  window  and  watched.  Tlie 
men  were  firing.  So  after  some  little  time  I saw  Mr. 
Grene  fire,  and  I then  took  a rifle  myself  and  I also 
fired.  There  were  very  few  shots  fired  after  I got  in 
— should  say  not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  or  ten  or 
twelve,  perhaps. 

2610.  About  what  o’clock  did  this  occur? — Tliis 
must  have  been  pretty  close  on  nine  o’clock,  sir.  I 
left  the  Riversdale  School-house,  at  I should  say, 
twenty-five  minutes  past  eight  o’clock  and  it  took  me 
fully  half  an  hour  to  get  into  the  barrack. 

2611.  It  was  daylight,  or  at  least  it  was  light? — It 
was  partly  light.  It  Was  in  Tune — it  was  fair 
light. 

2612.  Then,  the  people  in  the  barrack  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  constables  coming 
up  the  road — you  said  the  shot  passed  over  your 
head  as  you  passed  the  barrack? — Yes,  sir. 

2613.  It  was  light  enough  to  see  you  1 — The  shot 
was  not  fired  at  us.  The  shot  was  fired  at  the  men 
stoning  us. 

2614.  And  it  was  fired  over  your  head? — It  was 
fired  over  my  head  and  I was,  besides,  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  barracks ; and  I might  also  say,  that  I do  not 
believe  we  would  have  got  into  the  barracks  without 
serious  loss  of  life,  except  they  had  fired  over  our 
heads  and  kept  back  the  people. 

2615.  Do  you  consider  that  there  would  have  been 
serious  loss  of  life  in  endeavouring  to  get  into  the 
barrack,  if  you  had  not  been  protected  by  the  firing 
from  the  baixack  1 — Certainly,  sir.  I do  not  believe 
we  would  have  got  in  with  life. 

2616.  Yes — kindly  proceed? — After  some  little 
time,  Mr.  Mulliner — I should  say,  as  I said  before,  that 
he  was  standing  somewhat  behind  and  walking  about. 
He  was  coming  from  the  passage  and  into  the  room 
and  occasionally  left  the  room.  Mr.  Grene  and  Mr. 
M'Leod  then  left  the  room.  "While  Mr.  Grene  was 
there,  I considered  that  I was  acting  under  his  orders 
exclusively. 

2617.  He  is  your  superior  officer? — He  is  my  senior 


officer,  and  when  he  left  the  room  the  command  fell 
upon  me  as  the  next  senior. 

2618.  AVho  did  you  consider  was  the  senior  officer, 
or  who  was  responsible  wlien  Mr.  M'Leod  and  Mr. 
Grene  were  both  in  the  room? — ^Well,  the  regulation, 
my  lord,  is  this ; that  the  word  of  command  if  given 
by  the  Resident  Magistrate  is  to  be  repeated  by  the 
senior  constabulary  officer — that  the  men  are  not  to 
take  the  word  of  command  from  anyone  but  from 
him. 

2619.  “ The  word  of  command” — Do  you  mean  all 
ordinary  words  of  command? — I mean  that  the 
executive  words  of  command  are  to  be  given  by  the 
Constabulary  officer. 

2620.  That  is  to  direct  the  men  as  to  where  they 
are  to  go  and  what  they  are  to  do  generally — or  does 
your  answer  limit  it  to  the  order  to  fire,  or  to  orders 
generally  1 — I consider  to  orders  generally. 

2621.  That  is  what  I understood  you  to  say  ? — ^Aa 
a general  rule  the  Resident  Magistrate  simply  says 
such-and-such  a thing,  and  the  Constabulary  officer 
gives  the  proper  orders  to  cany  that  direction  out. 

2622.  Go  on — you  are  giving  your  evidence  very 
clearly? — The  firing  had  stopped  before  Mi-.  Grene 
and  Mr.  M'Leod  liad  left  the  room  and  when  I saw 
them  going  I also  left  the  room.  Before  I went  I called 
out  to  the  men  “Stay,  menj  don’t  fire  until  I come 
back  again.”  I then  went  doivn  stairs  and  in  the 
sergeant’s  room  there  were  Mr.  M'Leod,  Mr.  Grene,  I 
tliink,  Mr.  Mulliner,  and  myself.  I think  there  were 
some  other  civilians,  but  I am  not  quiet  certain. 

2623.  I should  liLe  to  know  that — I would  like  to 
know  whether  there  were  other  civilians  ? — I had 
ascei-tained  afterwards  that  there  were.  I think  that 
one  was  a reporter, 

2624.  Anybody  else  ? — ’Well  I am  not  aware. 

2625.  I merely  ask  you  in  reference  to  certain 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  ? — I beg 
your  pardon — I saw  two  clergymen,  but  that  was 
afterwards. 

2626.  I wanted  to  get  that  from  you? — After  we 
had  been  some  time  in  the  room  two  clergymen  came 
in — t don’t  know  who  they  were,  but  there  was  an 
angry  discussion  in  reference  to  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a matter  of  dispute  between  them  and 
Mr.  M'Leod. 

2627.  Was  it  any  of  the  clergymen  you  saw  before  ? 
— It  was  not  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  becatise  I know 
him  perfectly  well.  I don’t  know  who  it-was. 

2628.  Have  you  heard  who  it  was? — I think  I 
have  heard.  I think  it  was  either  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hanna  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane.  I don’t  know  which. 

2629.  There  were  two  clergymen  who  went  in  with 
one  another? — ^I  think  there  were  two  clergymen.  I 
am  not  quite  certain.  There  was  very  little  light  in 
this  room, 

2630.  You  say  there  were  two  clergymen  ? — I think 
so. 

2631.  What  would  be  the  name  of  the  other 
clergyman — one  was  Dr.  Kane  or  Dr.  Hanna,  but 
there  was  another  one? — I don’t  know  one  from  the 
other. 

2632.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  Dr. 
Kane  and  Dr.  Hanna,  is  that  what  you  mean,  but 
that  you  don’t  know  one  from  the  other? — Two 
clergymen,  or  two  or  three  civilians  came  in  and  I 
tliink,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  two  of  those  people 
were  clergymen. 

2633.  Have,  you  heard  who  the  two  clei'gymen 
were? — No 

2634.  But  you  said  that  one  of  the  other  persons 
was  a reporter  ? — Yes. 

2635.  Mr.  M‘E<vrd/tj. — Was  he  in  at  first  ? — He 
came  in  afterwards. 

2636.  The  President. — I particularly  want  to  know 
the  names  of  the  two  clergymen  who  came  into  the 
barrack  after  the  firing  had  ceased  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  belief  they  were  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hanna. 

2637.  Go  on  mth  your  story.  What  took  place 
after  these  clergymen  came  to  assist  the  Constabulary? 
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Do  you  happen  to  know  who  the  reporter  was'!  We 
may  as  well  have  the  names  of  all  who  were  in  the 
room-  I want  to  have  the  name  of  every  gentleman. 
Who  was  the  reporter  1 — I think  it  was  Mr.  Heron. 

2638.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  paper  he  was 
connected  withl — I believe  he  was  connected  with 
the  FreemarCs  Jov/rnal. 

2639.  There  were  two  clergymen — how  was  it  they 
came  to  assist  yon  ? — I didn’t  take  it  that  they  had 
come  to  assist  us. 

2640.  Were  they  a hostile  force,  then  ? — No.  They 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  we  admitted  them. 

2641.  Mr.  Adams. — And  I suppose  the  reporter 
came  looking  for  news  ? — I dai'e  say. 

2642.  The  President. — Just  tell  me  whattook  place 
when  these  gentlemen  were  in  council,  without  going 
unnecessarily  into  details ! — I don’t  know  what  took 
place  between  them.  It  was  no  part  of  my  duty,  as 
a junior  officer,  to  interfere. 

2643.  Did  you  hearl — I was  not  very  close  to 
them. 

2644.  It  is  not  a very  large  room? — But  there 
were  some  men  in  it.  It  was  rather  overcrowded. 

2645.  Just  tell  us  what  you  did  1 — I don’t  remember 
anything,  sir,  except  that  one  of  these  clergymen 
said  something  about  withdrawing  the  men  from  off 
the  street. 

2646.  What  did  he  say  about  withdrawing  the 
men  from  the  street  1 — I didn’t  catch  what  he  said 
about  withdrawing  the  men,  I only  caught  that 
nnich.  I took  it  that  he  considered  it  would  be 
advisable. 

2647.  But  there  were  no  men  in  tlie  street  at  that 
time  ? — There  were  no  men  on  the  street  at  that 
time. 

2648.  I don’t  see  then  how  it  could  be  advisable 
to  withdraw  them  when  they  were  not  there ! — 
Quite  so. 

2649.  Sir  Edtoard  Bidioer. — .Was  that  in  reference 
to  a previous  withdrawal! — I don’t  know. 

2650.  The  President.  — Kindly  proceed  ! — Mr. 
M‘Leod  said  he  would  do  as  he  pleased  himself,  as 
well  as  I remember  his  words,  and  then  I heard 
shortly  afterwards  the  wmrds — “ I shall  remain  here, 
sir,  if  I please,  or  I shall  go  out  if  I pleiise.” 

2651.  But  then  he  took  this  advice? — Yes,  and 
they  withdrew. 

2652.  Did  anything  more  take  place? — It  was 
then  thought  advisable  to  send  word  of  what  had 
happened  to  head  qiravters,  and  they  attempted  to 
telegraph,  but  when  they  went  to  work  the  telegraph 
they  found  the  wive  was  out  of  order,  and  that  there 
was  no  means  of  communicating.  I then  volunteered 
to  go  out  and  bring  woi-d  of  what  was  ha2)pening,  and 
Mr.  M'Leod  at  first  refused  to  let  me  go.  He  said  I 
would  be  running  too  much  danger,  but  after  some 
hesitation  he  allowed  me  to  go.  I then  went  into 
the  day-reom,  and  I said  “ Who  will  go  with  me  ?” 
One  of  my  own  sergeants  stepped  forward  and  said 
“ I will.” 

2653.  Who  was  tliat? — Sergeant  M'Gusty,  of  the 
Donegal  force.  I then  said  I will  want  a city  man  to 
show  the  way,  and  Constable  Farrell  of  the  city  force 
came  with  me.  I told  Sergeant  M'Gusty  to  bring  liis 
rifle,  and  to  load  it,  and  I took  a revolver,  and  put  by 
my  sword.  The  door  was  then  opened,  and  the  three 
of  us  went  into  tho  street.  And  as  soon  as  we  ap- 
peared on  the  street,  and  could  see  up  and  down,  -we 
saw'  that  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  baiTack,  down 
the  street,  there  was  a large  crowd  of  people.  At  the 
left  hand  side  there  was  a large  crowd  of  people,  and 
at  Dundee-street  there  were  also  people.  The  tliree  of 
us  ran  towards  the  left,  a few  yards,  and  we  shouted 
out  “ Come  on,  men,”  the  intention  being  to  lead  the 
rioters  to  believe  that  there  were  more  of  them  coming. 
They  threw  a volley  of  stones  at  us.  We  ran  do'wn 
Dundee-street,  and  tire  people  in  Dundee-street  ran 
into  theii'  houses.  We  ran  as  hard  as  we  could  down 
Dundee-street,  turned  at  right  angles,  and  got  clear 
away.  I ran  hard  as  I could  for  a while,  and  then 


took  a car,  which  I met,  and  drove  to  Queen^treet.  October  r.  lass. 
When  I got  to  Queen-street  I found  a company  of  our 
men  had  come  from  the  depot  with  Mr.  Newland,  ivons 
the  A.ssistant  Inspector-General,  and  they  were  drawn  SuUivan 
up  in  front  of  Queen-street  barrack.  I went  up  to 
him  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  then 
directed  a body  of  men  to  go  back  to  the  barrack,  and 
he  directed  me  to  go  with  them.  I marehed  with 
them,  and  either  at  Divis-street,  or  Donegal-street,  I 
don’t  know  which,  because  I had  never  been  in  Bel- 
fast until  the  night  before,  there  was  a body  of 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  and  Mr.  M'Carfchy,  I believe, 
was  %vith  them.  I told  Mr.  M'Carthy  what  had 
happened,  and  I went  on.  The  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry and  Mr.  M'Oarthy  followed.  As  soon  as  we 
came  up  to  tlie  comer  of  the  street  turning  into  the 
Shankhill-road,  the  troops  were  halted,  and  Mr. 

M'Carthy  went  forward  for  some  ten  or  twelve  yards, 
stood  under  a lamp  post,  aard  read  the  Riot  Act,  and, 
while  doing  tliat,  stones  were  thro'wn  at  him.  When 
he  had  read  the  Riot  Act  the  soldiers  marched  on  to 
the  front  of  the  barrack,  and  I then  went  in,  and 
I told  the  men  inside  that  the  reinforcement  had  come. 

Immediately  after  the  soldiers  a company  of  our  own 
men,  with  Mr.  Reeves,  and  Mr.  O’Connell,  arrived,  and 
they  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  ban-ack  until 
about  twelve  o’clock,  and  then  we  marehed  home 
again.  But  I should  say,  my  lord,  that  at  the  time  I 
got  into  the  barrack  there  were  none  of  our  men  on  the- 
street. 

2654.  That  is,  the  men  were  there  when  you  got 
back  ? — When  I got  into  the  barrack,  when  I first 
joined  the  barrack. 

2655.  Wherr  you  first  got  into  the  barrack  you  got 
all  your  men  iir  ? — There  wer-e  no  other  meir  on  the 
street.  The  door  was  shut,  and  all  the  other  men 
were  inside. 

2656.  Sir-  Edward  Bulwer. — You  say  you  had 
40  meu  at  the  corner  of  Boundary-street  ?-— No,  35 

2657.  Did  you  meet  M'Comb’s  men  coming  out  of 
tire  foundry  between  1 and  2 o’clock? — ^Yes.  I beg 
your  pardon,  Boundary-street  is  not  near  M'Comb’s 
foundry. 

2658.  I thought  you  were  sent  there  to  watch  those 
people  during  the  dinner  hour  ? — I was  sent  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  M‘Comb  & Barbour’s  foundry,  and 
I was  sent  in  the  evening  to  Boundary-street. 

2659.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  you  watched 
M'Comb’s  foundry ! — Yes,  in  H orth  Howard-street. 

2660.  And  did  you  see  M'Comb’s  foundry  men 
coming  out! — Yes,  1 saw  all  the  workpeople  come 
out. 

2661.  There  was  no  collision  between  you  and 
them  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

2662.  And  you  don’t  know  whethei'  they  were 
watched  in  the  evening  after  they  came  out  ? — I have 
no  knowledge  of  that. 

2663.  When  you  were  jjlaced  in  Boundary-8trC(!t 
were  you  told  to  keep  up  conmunication  with  any 
point  ? — I was  told  to  act  as  a reserve.  That  was  the 
only  order  I got  given  to  me. 

2664.  As  a r^erve  of  what  ? — In  case  there  was 
any  disturbance  in  that  district  that  they  knew  where 
I was,  and  they  could  eithei-  send  for  me  in  case  any 
other  pai'ty  was  pressed. 

2665.  Were  you  told  to  communicate  with  any 
body? — No,  I was  told  to  remain  tliere. 

2666.  When  the  message  was  given  you  to  go  to 
tlie  barrack  who  brought  that  message  to  you  ? — I be- 
lieve the  message  was  given  by  Mr.  Grene,  and  was 
brought  to  me  by  a constable. 

2667.  And  it  was  not  in  writing? — No,  a verbal 
message. 

2668.  Then  when  you  got  up  to  tho  barrack  you 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  firing  was  by 

order  ? Oh,  cei-tainly.  There  was  nothing  whatever 

to  lesid  me  to  think  it  was  not.  There  was  no  con- 
fusion. 

2669.  Did  any  of  your  men  commence  firing  before 
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ocwSctt,  188D.  they  got  into  the  house? — No,  sir,  none  of  my  men 

Mr.  K^rt  “y  I “^7  ®^y> 

Irons  • - being  my  own  men  and  under  my  immediate  con- 
Snllivan.  trol 

2670.  They  would  be  under  you  certainly? They 

would  be  perfectly  in  hand,  under  me  in  every  way. 

2671.  Did  they  all  fall  in  together,  or  where  did 
you  put  them  after  they  got  in.  Did  you  put  them 
into  the  day  room? — ^They  went  into  the  day  room, 
and  I went  upstairs. 

2672.  Did  you  look  at  the  appearance  of  the  bar- 
rack yourself? — I went  upstairs,  and  I remained 
there  until  I went  to  the  sergeants’  room. 

2673.  And  when  yon  got  to  the  upper  room  the 
firing  seemed  so  regular  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
conducted  by  the  orders  of  an  officer? — Certainly, 
sir. 

2674.  Did  you  ask  whether  there  was  any  other 
communication  from  tlie  police  barrack  except  by 
means  of  the  main  door  ? — ^Yes,  that  was  discussed  by 
one  of  the  local  men  in  the  barrack.  He  said  there 
was  a gateway,  but  that  it  was  locked  on  both  sides, 
and  that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  place  that  way, 
as  T understood. 

2675.  Therefore  it  was  given  up — the  idea  was 
given  up  ? — Yes,  it  was  given  up. 

2676.  Who  was  it  suggested  it,  or  was  it  generally 
spoken  of  ? — It  was  after  I proposed  to  go  out  that  I 
began  to  consider  and  inquire  if  there  was  any  back 
door  or  back  way,  and  I found  that  there  was  none 
avaOable,  and  I had  to  go  out  at  the  front  door. 

2677.  Was  there  telegraphic  communication  at  the 
barrack  with  the  police  station  ? — Yes,  but  the  wii-e 
was  out  of  order. 

2678.  When  in  your  own  district  in  the  country 
would  a Resident  Magistrate,  if  you  have  to  act  with 
the  military,  accompany  you  in  all  cases  ? — No,  sir. 
lu  cases  of  evictions  where  a breach  of  the  peace  is 
expected  a Resident  Magistrate  generally  assists. 

2679.  And  when  a Resident  Magistrate  attends  do 
yon  take  your  orders  from  that  magistrate  when  he  is 
with  you  ? — I take  my  ordei's  from  the  senior  consta- 
bulary officer. 

2680.  But  supposing  you  are  the  senior  officer? — I 
take  my  ordem  from  him. 

2681.  From  the  magistrate? — Yes,  sir. 

2682.  Yon  don’t  do  anything  except  by  Ms  orders? 
— Certainly  I would. 

2683.  In  what  way? — As  far  as  I understand  the 
object  of  having  a Resident  Magistiute  is  to  prevent 
any  legal  consequencea  A magistrate  is  protected 
by  Act  of  Parliament  when  acting  in  his  function  of 
magistrate,  and  we  are  not. 

2684.  Supposing  you  were  protected  in  your  action 
would  you  be  much  more  efficacious  then  the  present 
magistrates?— I won’t  say  that;  we  would  be  much 
more  mdependent. 

2685.  More  mdependent? — More  independent. 

2686.  You  would  not  be  hampered  by  magistrates? 
— I would  be  assisted.  In  the  case  of  serious  distur- 
bances I would  prefer  having  an  old  and  experienced 
magistrate  with  me ; of  course  1 should  also  prefer,  in 
cases  of  disturbances,  if  tliere  was  some  senior  on  whom 
I could  cast  the  onus  of  anything  tliat  might  happen. 

2687.  Is  there  any  difference  in  tlie  organization  of 
the  Belfast  police  force  from  your  own  ? — Not  tho 
slightest. 

2688.  Just  the  same,  and  based  on  the  same  code? 
— Yes,  sir,  it  is  one  body  all  over  Ireland. 

2689.  Have  you  been  in  Belfast  before? — No,  sir. 

2090.  And  never  knew  it  before? — I never  knew 

it  until  I came  in  on  the  night  previous  to  my  going 
on  duty,  as  I have  already  stated. 

2691.  You  were  peifectly  ignorant  of  the  district? 
— Perfectly. 

2692.  Did  any  one  give  you  any  help  to  see  what 

sort  of  a distiict  you  were  in? — No,  sir.  I don’t 
undemtand  what  you  mean  by  what  “sort  of  dis- 
trict  ” 

2693.  Did  no  one  give  you  information  as  to  what 


the  different  points  and  features  of  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts were,  and  where  the  magistrates  were  to  Ije 
found? — I had  a local  man  with  me  always,  and  in 
that  way  I made  my  way  about. 

2694.  And  any  local  kDo^7ledge  you  required  yon 
got  from  him  ? — Yes.  I always  got  a local  man  beside 
me  to  point  out  the  places  I desired  to  recognise. 

2695.  Well,  he  should  have  pointed  outthebamck 
to  you  ? — Yes,  sir-. 

2696.  Mr.  Li  Poer  Trench^  q.c. — Where  did  you 
obtain  the  information  that  a magistrate  was  protected 
for  acts  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office?— 
I was  imder  the  impression  that  a magistrate,  actino 
hona  fide  in  the  exei-cise  of  his  duty,  is  protected.  ° 

2697.  That  is  that  there  can  be  no  action  brought 
against  him  ? — Yes. 

[Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I may  inform  you  that 
you  are  quite  in  error  in  that  supposition.  There  is 
no  more  protection  for  a magistrate  than  for  a police 
officer.] 

2698.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Referring  to  the  previous 
day,  the  8th,  do  you  know  anything  about  tlie  wreck- 
ing of  Duffy’s  public  house  ? — No,  sir.  • 

2699.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever? 

No,  sir. 

2700.  Wa.s  there  any  firing  at  all  on  the  8th? — No, 
not  by  my  party. 

2701.  Yon  had  six  of  your  men  badly  hurt? I 

think  it  was  four  men. 

2702.  Did  you  deal  with  the  crowd  with  your  batons 
on  that  occasion  ? — We  did.  We  charged  them  several 
times. 

2703.  And  with  considerable  effect? — Well,  we 
could  not  get  near-  them.  As  often  as  we  charc^ecl 
them  they  ran  into  the  side  streets,  and  stoned  us  ao-ain. 

2704.  But  the  effect  was  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
you  dispersed  them  for  a time? — 1'Veil,  no  sir,  I think 
they  had  the  best  of  it. 

2705.  They  ran  away? — They  certainly  did,  but 
they  produced  far  more  effect  on  us  than  we  did  on 
them.  We  could  only  scatter  them  foratinie  into  the 
side  streets. 

2706.  They  threw  stones  while  you  used  batons  ?— 
Yes. 

2707.  And  in  that  way  they  could  reach  you  while 
you  could  not  reach  them  ? — Exactly. 

2708.  Can  you  say  whether  Boundary-street  at 
the  time  you  were  sent  to  it  on  the  9th  June,  was  in 
a state  of  disturbance  requiring  your  force,  or  was  it 
selected  because  it  was  a centrM  point  at  which  it  was 
convenient  to  place  a reserve? — It  was  selected  in  my 
opinion  as  a convenient  place  to  place  a reseiwe. 

2709.  Yon  quite  uuderstood  and  still  believe  that 
you  were  sent  there  to  act  against  any  disorderly  crowd  ? 
— I should  have  acted  against  a disorderly  crowd  if  I 
had  found  one. 

2710.  That  is  if  it  was  necessary? — Yes. 

2711.  But  that  was  not  the  object  for  which  you 
were  sent  ? — No ; but  I would  have  acted  if  there  had 
been  any  disorder. 

2712.  If  it  was  thought  proper  to  ask  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  would  it  have  been  a natural  thin"-  for 
tire  police  officer  to  have  arr-anged  for  his  men  resting 

in  the  schools  instead  of  standing  on  the  .street  ? The 

offer  of  tlie  schools  was  a voluntary  one  on  tlie  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

2713.  Supposing  the  schools  had  not  been  offered 
would  you  have  asked  for  it  ? — No ; I should  not  have 
asked  for  it. 

2714.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  it  would  be  better 

that  men  who  had  a gr-eat  deal  of  work  to  do  should 
be  rested  instead  of  standing  on  the  sti-eets  ? Cer- 

tainly. 

2715.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  standing  on 
the  street  if  accommodation  could  be  got  for  fliem  ?— 
Certainly. 

2716.  In  fact  do  you  not  tliink  that  it  would  be  an 
excessively  stupid  thing  to  keep  men  standing  on  the 
street  while  they  could  have  a place  to  rest  in  ? — 
Yes. 
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2717.  Did  Dr.  Hanna  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  speak 
to  you  at  the  time  •when  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  to  you  ? 
—No. 

2718.  Then  they  were  simply  pointed  out  to  yon  1 
—They  were.  They  ■were  walking  down  the  street, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  came  over  and  chatted  to  me  for 
some  time. 

2719.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  men  that  you 
took  to  Bower’s-hilll — Thirty-five. 

2720.  As  you  approached  Bower’s-hill,  you  said  you 
heard  a volley.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  heard 
one  shot  or  several  shots  ? — Several  shots. 

2721.  As  if.tliey  were  fii-ed  togetherl — Together. 

2722.  It  was  not  like  men  firing  in  succession? — 
No,  it  was  a volley ; they  were  not  so  exactly  to- 
gether as  they  might  Jxave  been. 

. 2723.  Was  it  like  the  firing  of  a lot  of  infantry 
firing  by  order? — No,  I donotbslieveitwas.  Itwas 
a volley. 

2724.  Was  tlie  second  volley  also  similar  to  the 
first? — Yes,  sir. 

2725.  A number  of  shots  fired  almost  simul- 
taneously?— Yes,  sir. 

2726.  When  you  rushed  past  the  ban’ack  andfound 
that  you  had  gone  too  far,  and  turned,  did  you  have 
iiiiy  diffioidty  in  getting  tlie  door  opened  ? — No ; the 
men  knocked  at  the  door  and  it  was  opened. 

2727.  Did  the  people  scatter  at  all  as  you  came  up  ? 
— They  scattered  just  before  us,  but  the  moment  we 
passed  of  course  they  came  again  and  stoned  us. 
While  they  would  be  in  front  of  us  they  scattered. 

2728.  During  all  this  time,  while  at  the  Bower’s- 
liiil  barrack,  did  you  hear  shots  fired  from  the  street  1 
—No. 

2729.  Did  it  sti-ike  you  that  any  man  in  the  cro'W’d 
had  fii-eaims  ? — Y es,  in  tliis  way — coming  down  Agnes- 
street  I lieard  shots,  which  I believed  were  revolver 
allots,  and  some  of  my  men  called  out  that  they  were 
tired  at,  and  one  of  my  men  made  a statement  in  which 
he  said  there  were  revolver  shots  fired. 

2730.  Could  you  say  who  that  man  was  ?— Yes  ; I 
believe  it  was  Sergeant  Ryan,  one  of  my  o\vn  ser- 
geants. 

2731.  What  number  of  shots  do  you  think  were 
tired  ? — Well,  I should  say  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

2732.  "Were  they  fired  from  the  same  spot — were 
they  fired  probably  from  the  same  revolver  ? — Wjell, 
they  seem^  to  be  from  the  same  place  ; from  the 
corner  house  at  the  corner  of  Agnes-street,  on  the 
Shankhill-road. 

2733.  Is  that  house  in  view  of  the  bannck  windows 
from  which  the  firing  took  place  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

2734.  Were  you  yourself  pei'sonally  hit  at  all  before 
you  got  into  the  barrack? — No,  sir,  I was  not ; but  I 
may  mention  that  Sergeant  Ryan,  who  was  the  right 
guaixl — I was  in  front — that  Sergeant  Ryan  received 
the  following  injuries — I took  a note  of  tlie  facts  at 
the  time — one  on  the  right  leg,  two  blo-ws  on  the  head, 
one  of  which  split  his  helmet,  and  a blow  on  the  side 
of  the  head. 

2735.  All  with  stones? — Yes,  all  ■with  stones. 

2736.  Was  he  bleeding  do  you  know  ? — No,  he  was 
not  bleeding. 

2737.  Were  these  stones  tlmown  near  the  place 
where  tlie  police  wore,  or  were  they  thro-vvn  from  a 
distance? — They  ■were  threwn  at  about  forty  yai'ds 
distance. 

2738.  Not  at  sufficient  distance  to  lose  theii’  foree  ? 
— No,  decidedly  not ; one  of  them  split  a helmet,  and 
it  must  have  required  a considerable  foree  to  do  that. 

2739.  When  a magistrate  is  present  witli  a con- 
stabulary officer,  does  he  direct  all  the  operations, 
although  be  does  not  give  the  word  of  command  to  the 
men,  for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to 
fall  in  and  pai'adel — No,  the  general  custom  is  that 
the  officer's  fall  in  theii'  men ; they  start  them  to- 
gether. 

2740.  Take  the  case  of  the  baiTack,  when  the  men 
were  in  diffci'ent  moms,  and  scattered  through  the 
house,  aud  crowding  the  passage — what  is  your  im- 


pression as  to  your  duty — would  it  be  to  fall  them  in 
and  organize  them  for  any  service  that  would  be  re-  ‘ 

quii'ed  of  them  ? — Weil,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  could  ivons 
not  fall  in ; it  was  too  cro'wded.  Sullivan.'  '' 

2741.  Supposing  that  there  was  a convenient  pas- 
sage in  the  place  to  which  the  police  had  access,  whoso 
duty  would  it  have  been  to  make  use  of  tlie  passage — 
the  senior  constabulary  officer  or  tlie  magistrate  ? — Tho 
senior  coustabulai'y  officer. 

2742.  And  would  it  concern  the  resident  magis- 
ti'ate  1 — I do  not  think  that  it  would ; they  do  not 
interfere  in  any.  way  with  the  discipline  of  the  force. 

2743.  T thought  not.  Suppose  itwas  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  strategy,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to 
suggest  that  strategy  ?— It  might  come  from  either. 

2744.  It  might  have  come  also  from  the  clergymen  ? 

— Weil,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I do  not  think  they 
would  adopt  their  suggestion. 

2745.  Not  if  they  were  good  ones? — If  they  were 
good  ones  we  would  adopt  tliem  as  our  own. 

2746.  And  if  the  resident  magistrate  made  a sug- 
gestion?— I think  in  that  case  the  officer  ■would  give 
way,  but  I never  knew  an  instance  in  which  that  took 
place. 

2747.  Your  own  impression  was  that  it  seemed  to 
them  that  it  was  likely  they  would  be  shot  like. rats 
in  a hole  ? — I beg  youi'  pardon,  killed. 

2748.  Very  well,  killed.  Did  any  of  them  when 
they  believed  they  were  in  that  position  say  that  some 
operation  or  strategy  should  be  performed  to  get  the 
better  of  the  crowd  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

2749.  Were  there  any  suggestions  about  tlie  exit? — 

There  is  an  exit  sixteen  feet  wide.  That  is  a closed 
up  gate,  and  I don’t  believe  it  was  referred  to  at  all. 

2760.  There  was  a local  man  whom  you  consulted 
before  you  went  out ; was  he  the  man  who  acted  as 
your  orderly  ? — Before  I ■went  out  I consulted  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  barracks. 

2751.  He  was  the  man  acting  as  orderly? — He  was 
the  man  came  with  me. 

2752.  Could  you  say  who  that  man  was  ? — I have 
not  tlie  faintest  idea. 

2753.  Do  you  think  he  was  the  hist  witness  ? — No ; 

I do  not. 

2754.  While  you  were  in  tlie  barracks  was  tliere 
iuiytliing  said  about  the  Riot  Act  ha^ving  been  read  ? 

—No. 

2755.  Before  you  sent  the  ■wii'e  calling  for  assist- 
ance ? — I did  not  ask. 

2756.  Did  you  hear  it  mentioned  at  aU? — No. 

2757.  Is  it  usual  to  commence  firing  upon  the 
crowd  before  reading  tlie  Riot  Act?— No  ; it  is  not 
usual ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  reading 
of  the  Riot  Act. 

2758.  Mr.  M'Carthy  read  the  Riot  Act  ? — Yes. 

2759.  Did  he  ask  you  whether  Mr.  M‘Leod  read 
the  Riot  Act  ? — .No ; he  did  not.  I cannot  say  whether 
IrD'.  M‘Leod  read  the  Riot  Act  or  not.  I was  not 
there. 

2760.  I only  want  to  know  was  it  discimsed.  At  tho 
time  you  went  out  with  the  two  volunteers,  one  of 
your  sergeants  and  the  other,  liid  the  crawd  -withdraw 
for  a moment? — Just  for  a moment  they  did.  That 
is  they  withdrew  three  or  four  yards. 

2761.  They  withdrew  across  the  street;  did  they 
withdraw  out  of  sight  ? — No ; tliey  went  about  three 
or  four  yards  back. 

2762.  In  wljat  street? — The  Shankhill-road,  and 
when  they  did  that  we  turned  down  Dundcc-strcei. 
right  across. 

2763.  Did  they  follow? — No;  luckily  they  did  not. 

2764.  If  a large  body  of  men  had  coma  out,  sup- 
posing tliere  were  thii'ty  instead  of  tliree,  do  you 
tliink  that  they  could  have  acted  with  any  efiect  on 
tho  street? — There  would  have  been  a great  loss  of 
life. 

2766.  Do  you  think  that  ? — I am  cei-tain  they  could 
only  cause  effect  by  firing  upon  the  people. 

2766.  If  they  had  fixed  swords  and  charged  1 — If 
tliey  had  fixed  swot-ds  £ind  charged  then  the  people 
N 2 
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Oftober  1,  1886.  would  have  run  before  them  for  a time,  and  then  they 
Mr.  E^t  have  got  into  the  side  streets  and  stoned  them 

Ivoae  again. 

Snlliran.  The  President. — Do  you  wish,  Mr.  Weir,  to  put  any 

questions? 

2767.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Yes.  (To  the  Witness.) — 
You  say  that  the  telegraph  at  the  barracks  was  out  of 
order?— Yes,  sir. 

2768.  Do  you  know  yourself  how  it  got  out  of 
order,  or  do  you  know  that  it  was  by  the  blow  of  a 
stone? — I heard  at  the  time  that  it  was  broken  by  a 
blow  of  a stone ; it  would  not  work. 

2769.  It  was  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  order  by 
the  police  themselves  ? — No. 

2770.  Before  you  appeared  on  the  Shanh  hill-road 
at  all,  as  you  were  going  down  Agnes-street,  you  say 
that  from  the  corner  of  Agnes-street  and  the  Shankhill- 
road  there  was  the  sound  of  revolvers  ? — Yes. 

2771.  What  corner  of  the  Shankhill-road  and 
Agnes-street? — I should  say  it  is  tlie  right  hand 
comer  of  Agnes-street,  coming  down. 

2772.  Tlie  corner  neai-est  the  bari-acks  ? — Yes. 

2773.  You  say  you  heard  firing  in  the  Shankhill- 
road  ; how  long  was  it  till  you  got  to  the  Shankln'll 
road  ? — I should  say  about  five  or  six  minutes ; ten 
minutes,  perhaps. 

2774.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Sliankhill-road 
when  you  saw  it  ? — It  was  full  of  people. 

2775.  'WTiat  was  their  conduct  ? — They  wei-e  stoning 
me  as  hard  as  they  could ; they  were  stoning  me  and 
my  party. 

2776.  Were  they  doing  anything  that  you  saw  to 
tlie_  police  barracks  ? — Well,  naturally  they  directed 
their  fire  at  my  party  as  I was  passing  the  police 
baiTack. 

2777.  That  is,  they  directed  their  fire  at  you,  you 
being  the  nearest  ? — Yes. 

2778.  WJiat  state  was  the  barracks  in  when  you 
reached  it? — All  the  endows  had  been  broken,  and 
I found  when  I went  upstairs  there  were  fragments  of 
glass  on  the  gro\md,,and  some  of  the  stones  that  came 
through.  I was  very  nearly  hit  myself  by  one  of 
those  stones  that  came  through. 

2779.  Were  you  in  the  barrack  when  the  first 
firing  commenced?— I could  not  have  been  in  the 
barracks,  because  a shot  was  fired  over  my  head,  as  I 
have  stated,  when  I was  passing  the  barracks. 

2780.  But  from  the  time  you  arrived  at  the  barracks 
to  the  end_  there  was  no  firing  from  the  street  1 — There 
was  no  filing  from  the  street.  I was  at  the  -window 
and  I could  see  every  man  who  left.  I remained  until 
the  filing  was  stopped. 

2781.  Would  it  bo  true  if  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  first  firing  from  tlio  barrack,  and  then  that  the 
policemen  came  out  iuto  the  street,  and  aimed  at 
anyone  ? — As  far  as  I saw,  it  would  not  be  true. 

2782.  In  your  opinion  were  the  lives  of  the  police- 
men m danger  at  the  time  the  firing  went  on  ?— Most 
cei-tainly,  they  were. 

2783.  In  your  opinion  was  there  any  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  tlie  policemen  save  by  acting  as 
tliey  (hd  ?— There . was  no  other  means,  except  they 
went  mto  the  street  and  shot  the  people  down ; and 
by  acting  as  tliey  did  they  fired  only  at  those  who 
threw  the  stones.  I cautioned  the  men  at  the  wui- 


dows  only  to  fire  at  those  who  threw  atones,  and  that 
order  was  carried  out. 

2784.  Was  it  true,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  there 
was  any  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the  police  against 
the  mob,  or  any  desire  to  do  anything  except  to  pro- 
tect their  own  lives? — No;  there  could  not  be  any 
thing  of  the  sort.  We  were  perfect  strangers  there; 
we  knew  nothing  about  them.  We  did  not  know 
what  mob  the^  were.  I did  not  know  what  party 
they  belonged  Jx>,  and  I am  quite  certain  my  men  did 
not  know. 

2785.  Can  you  give  me  the  Christian  name  of 
Sergeant  Byan?— Yes;  Sergeant  Peter  Eyan.  He 
belongs  to  my  own  district. 

2786.  You  were  asked  about  the  reading  of  the 
Riot  Act.  Do  you  understand  that  if  the  lives  of 
3'ou  or  your  men  are  in  danger  that  you  are  to  wait 
for  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act? — No ; as  far  as  I can 
understand  the  law  and  the  regulations  a riot  may  be 
suppressed  by  statute  law  or  at  common  law  by  any 
peace  officer,  who  may  use  any  necesaaiy  amount  of 
force  in  doing  so— even  to  the  taking  of  the  lives  of 
the  rioters. 

2787.  In  many  cases,  if  they  waited,  would  not 

murder  happen  before  that  could  be  complied  with  ? 

I should  say  it  would  be  very  likely  to  happen ; but  I 
would  never  wait  for  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  in  a 
case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  AcZanw,— The  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  simply 
makes  the  occasion  more  serious. 

The  President.— Yes ; tlie  effect  of  the  reading  of 
the  Riot  Act  renders  the  consequence  of  being  found 
in  a riotous  mob  afterwards  more  serious. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — That  is  so  we  all  know,  my  lord, 
in  law,  birt  the  people  of  Belfast  have  got  the  notion 
into  their  heads  that  unless  there  is  a magistrate  there 
to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  give  the  order  there  could 
be  no  firing  justified,  no  matter  whether  they  were 
even  to  kill  the  police  or  not. 

Tne  President. — Apparently  that  opinion  prevails 
to  a very  large  extent  in  Belfast  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  evidence  we  have  already  received ; biit,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  on 
such  an  occasion  merely  enhances  the  offence  and  in- 
creases the  penalty,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
power  of  the  police,  which  is  simply  to  suppress  the 
riot  whether  the  Riot  Act  is  read  or  not. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — It  is  a very  important  thing  here 
in  Belfast  to  have  that  stated. 

2788.  Mr.ZePoer  Trena/i,q.o. — Howdoyouknow 
that  your  men  did  not  fia-e  on  that  occasion ; you  stated 
that  your  men  did  not  fire?— They  were  paraded  in 
the  barracks  laext  morning,  and  theii-  rifles  and  am- 
munition examined.  There  were  not  amongst  them, 
as  I saw  stated  in  the  papers  next  day,  those  who 
fired.  I examined  their  pouches. 

2789.  Mr.  Adams.— At  the  time  I suppose  their 
rifles  were  examined  ?— Yes,  they  were  examined. 

2790.  And  you  foimd  them  fresh  and  not  ha-ving  the 
appearance  of  being  fired  ?— Of  course  the  marks  of 
the  firing  might  have  been  removed  in  the  moiiaing, 
but  there  could  be  no  way  of  suiaplying  the  am- 
munition. 

2791.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.— There  would  be 
no  way  of  supplying  the  rounds  ?— I do  not  believe 
that  there  could  be  any. 


Mr.  Joha 
Sheridan 
MucLcuci, 


Mr.  JoJim.  She^-idan  MaeZeod  sworn  and  examined. 


2792.  The  Presidmxt.—YovL  Mr.  MacLeod  are  I 
believe,  a Resident  Magistrate  1 — I am,  my  lord.  ’ 

2793.  You  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Constabulary  foi-ce  ? — Not  now. 

2794.  But  you  liai  e been  ? — I liave  been. 

2795.  How  many  years  were  yon  connected  with 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — For  twenty  years.  I 
have  been  twenty-five  years  a Resident  Magistrate. 
I am  not  stationed  hero.  I only  came  here  for  tliis 
inquiry. 


2796.  Where  were  you  ? — In  Bray. 

2797.  In  the  month  of  June  you  were  hei-e,  were 
you  not? — I was  here  on  temporary  duty. 

2798.  You  were  not  a Resident  Magistrate  in  Bel- 
fast?— No,  I was  not. 

country  were  you  connected 
■\nth  ? — Bray,  in  the  county  Wicklow. 

2800.  When  did  you  come  here?— I came  here  on 
the  9th  June  last. 
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2801.  You  came  here  I presume  in  consequence  of  little  thing  in  the  course  of  -which  the  police  -were  Octoier  7,'i 

these  disturbances  1 — Precisely  so.  obliged  to  charge  and  disperse  tlie  crowd,  whicli  they  ,,  ~~ 

2802.  How  long  did  you  remain  here  1—1  remained  did ; but  as  I say,  nothing  more  was  thought  about  it, 

up  to  the  21st  June.  and  Mr.  Grene  arrived  afterwards  at  the  station.  MacLe^. 

2803.  Did  you  return  here  afterwards? — No,  my  2807.  At  what  time  was  that? — Well,  you  may  say 

lord,  I did  not.  a.quarter  to  six,  or  very  near  siz  o’clock.  Mr.  Grene 

2804.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  us  briefly  and  myself,  and  the  two  local  magisti-ates,  then  had 

your  account  of  the  matters  that  come  under  your  some  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  we  discussed 
observation  between  those  dates  ? — I arrived  here,  my  the  probabilities  as  to  the  evening  passing  over  quietly 
lord  and  gentlemen,  on  the  9th  of  June  as  I have  and  peaceably,  and  I then  ascertained  that  there  was 
already  stated.  I attended  a meeting  of  magistrates,  no  such  thing  in  the  streets  to  be  taken  into  account 
or  is  it  necessary,  now  I ask,  for  me  to  go  into  that.  as  an  advei-se  party.  As  to  that  I was  satisfied the 

280.5.  Yes,  you  may?  — I attended  a meeting  mobs  were  mobs  which  were  all  of  the  same  way  of 

of  magistrates  here  upon  that  morning.  There  thinking,  and  we  considered  there  was  no  probability 
were  pi-esent,  the  Mayor,  Colonel  Forbes,  Mr.  of  anytliing  occurring,  at  least  that  was  his  opinion. 

M'Carthy,  Mr.  Nagle,  Mr.  Rutherford,  and  Captain  2808.  Who  said  that? — Mr.  Grene,  and  we  all  knew 
L’Estrange,  and  myself.  Mr,  Cullen,  Divisional  it — that  they  were  all  of  tlie  same  way  of  thinking. 

Magistrate,  was  there  too.  Well  at  that  meeting  we  But  Mr.  Grene  said  that  there  was  a very  hostile 

had  a good  deal  of  conversation  about  the  riots ; feeling  towards  the  Constabulary,  and  " especially 
for  of  course  I had  only  come  here  that  morning,  towards  the  county  Constabulary,  and  that  it  would 
and  knew  very  little  about  it.  At  all  events,  I be  most  injudicious  and  injurious,  and  would  tend  to 
made  three  or  four  suggestions  to  the  meeting.  I most  serious  consequences  if  the  men  were  sent  out  on 
suggested,  first,  that  the  military  should  be  called  out  tlie  street  on  duty. 

and  placed  early  on  the  streets.  I suggested  also  2809.  You  said  just  no  tv  that  it  was  said  there  tvas 
that  the  public  houses  should  be  closed  at  an  early  no  possibility  of  a serious  disturbance  1 — ^Yes.  There 
hour  in  the  evening.  I also  suggested  that  the  was  no  fight — what  you  would  call  a fight  between 
mounted  constabulary  should  be  made  more  avail-  the  two  sides. 

able  for  duty,  and  also  that  the  Mayor  should  issue  2810.  You  said  that  Mr.  Grene  saidhedidnocantici- 
a prohibitory  notice  cautioning  the  people  against  pate  any  disturbance,  and  at  the  same  time  he  said  that 
assembling  on  the  streets.  The  Mayor  referred  to  there  was  existing  an  angry  feeling  towards  tlie  cou- 
the  mounted  police,  and  the  Divisional  Magistrate,  stabulary. — I mean  that  no  disturbance  was  antici- 
Mr.  Cullen,  said  that  he  was  no  great  advocate  for  pated,  as  between  the  two  hostile  parties.  Mr.  Grene, 
the  use  of  a demonstration  of  troops,  for  that  it  however,  turned  round  and  said  that  he  knew  the 
generally,  according  to  his  experience  brought  a crowd  people  on  the  Shankhill,  aud  that  it  would  be  a veiy 
around  aud  would  be  veiy  likely  to  create  a row  there ; dangerous  thing  to  allow  the  constabulary,  owing  to 
and  -with  respect  to  the  mounted  men  he  said  that  he  the  hostile  feeling  which  prevailed  towards  tliem ; 
had  rather  an  objection  to  the  use  of  mounted  men  that  ifc  would  be  a most  dangerous  thiiig  toallowthem 
as  they  generally  in  the  streets  become  taa-gets  for  to  go  into  tlie  street ; and  that,  as  there  was  no  neoes- 
the  stone  throwers.  The  Resident  Magistrate  yielded  sity  for  their  being  out  there,  it  would  be  better  to 
a good  deal  to  that,  at  least  he  had  in  mind,  and  con-  keep  them  in.  the  barracks ; and  that  all  the  people 
sidered  the  fact  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Cullen,  having  were  the  Shankhill  people,  who  were  of*  the  same 
regard  to  the  position  which  he  occupied,  and  having  way  of  thinking.  He  also  said  fiirfclier,  and  it 
regard  to  his  experience,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  made  a wonderful  impression  on  me,  that  lie 
Town  Inspector  of  Belfast.  The  Mayor,  however,  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  peace,  if  the  police  wei-e 
turned  round  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  the  time  brought  out  into  the  sti-eets.  That  was  strongly  urged 
had  aiTived  for  the  issuing  of  a prohibitory  notice,  upon  me  by  the  local  magistrates,  and  they  urged  also 
such  as  I had  referred  to,  or  for  the  early  closing  of  the  fact,  as  they  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  public  houses  which  I had  suggested.  The  matter  the  attendance  of  the  police  in  the  public  street.  When 
therefore  dropped  there.  We  had  some  further  con-  I ascertained  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  at- 
versation,  and  we  made  arrangements  for  the  night  tendance  in  th  e public  street,  and  that  no  riot  was  likely 
duty,  and  we  told  ofi"  the  places  where  the  police  were  to  occur,  I said,  of  course,  what  is  the  use  of  biinging 
to  be  distributed,  and  the  resident  magistrates  who  the  police  out.  We  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
were  to  be  on  duty  in  tlie  different  places.  Colonel  protecting  the  people,  aud  if  they  were  all  ot  the  same 
Forbes,  then  was  not  able  to  do  duty  in  consequence  state  of  feeling,  why,  of  course,  our  presence  was  not 
of  having  strained  himself,  and  poor  Mr.  Can-,  him-  required.  We  accordingly  remained  in  the  barracks 
self,  was  laid  up  aud  was  not  able  to  do  duty  either,  for  some  time.  But  there  was  still  excitement.  For 
2806.  Was  not  able  to  do  duty  from  injuries  in  the  distance,  towards  the  West,  for  some  time  I 
that  he  had  received  ? — From  injuries  that  he  received,  noticed  a large  crowd  of  people  assembled,  and 
my  lord,  and  it  occurred  that  in  the  allocation  of  the  they  appeared  to  be  moving  back-wards  and  forwards, 
duty  the  Shankhill-road  was  given  to  me.  I liad,  I and  it  was  told  to  me  that  this  was  a party  of  people, 
may  mention,  no  knowledge  of  the  place  before,  and  . who  had  assembled  in  consequence  of  a poor  boy,  as 
80  I inquired  who  was  the  district  inspector  in  charge  they  said,  being  nearly  killed  in  the  course  of  the 
of  the  distiict  and  they  told  me  that  it  was  Mr.  Grene.  chai-ge  by  the  j'olice,  the  effects  of  which  I had  noticed 
I proceeded  there  about  6.50  on  that  evening,  and  when  I was  coming  to  the  barracks;  aud  it  was 
when  I got  to  the  ban-acks  on  Bowers-hill  Mr.  Hoi-ner  said  that  the  boy,  from  the  effects  of  this,  was  dead 
and  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart  were  there.  These  gentlemen  or  dying.  I made  some  inquiry  with  regard  to  this 
had  been  deputed  to  assist  me  in  the  preservation  of  circumstance,  and  I found  that  the  boy  was  injured,  but 
the  public  peace.  The  commander  of  the  Constabulaiy  uotinjui-ed  to  the  extent  that  was  said;  and  1 said  to  Mr. 
was  Mr.  Mulliner  for  Mr.  Grene  had  not  at  this  Grene  that  he  ought  to  make  some  inquii-y  about  the 
time  ai-rived.  When  nearing  the  barrack  on  my  way  matter.  Well,  Mr.  Grene  said  that  lie  knew  all  about 
there  I can  i-ecollect  vei-y  well  seeing  a policeman  with  it,  and  that  that  ^vas  the  case  of  a boy  who  had  cli-ank 
his  face  bleeding,  and  as  I came  up  I had  remarked  too  much  whisky.  However,  I said  that  however  that 
some  young  fellows,  a crowd  in  which  there  were  a might  be  I thought  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
good  many  boys,  thi-owing  stones,  and  I accordingly  make  some  inquiry,  and  so  he  loft  to  make  the  inquiry, 
made  some  inquiry  as  to  what  all  this  was  about,  aud  Well,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  a short  time  an;ev  that 
the  policeman  said  that  they  had  been  stoned,  and  a constable  ran  into  the  barracks  in  amosfc  excited  state, 
that  he  had  got  a blow  on  the  face.  However,  all  and  he  stated  that  some  mob  had  got  into  O’Hare’s 
that,  whatever  it  was,  appeared  to  subside  as  rapidly  publichouse,  which  had  been  looted  a couple  of  nights 
w possible,  and  there  was  nothing  more  thought  about  before  that,  aud  which  had  become  derelict.  Aud  the 
It  at  the  time.  There  was  some  commotion,  some  constable  said  T think  that  they  were  throwing  the 
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October  7,  1886.  furniture  out  of  the  windows.  I then  said,  I think 
Jlr  Jota  have  no  doubt,  having  regard  to  this  state  of 

Shgridan  facts,  as  to  what  our  duty  ought  to  be,  and  we  must 
Maol.eod,  go  out  to  that  place.  They  all  concurred  in  that,  and 
so  we  went  and  brought  the  police,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Mulliner.  We  went  out  and  we  soon 
arrived  at  O’Haire’s  house.  There  were  some  crowds 
about  the  streets,  and  as  we  advanced  tliei'e  were  some 
stones  thrown  at  us,  but  they  were  small  stones 
and  Ave  did  not  mind  them  very  much,  and  so  we  got 
to  the  place.  Mr.  Grene  had  not  i-etumed  at  this 
time.  We  were  looking  at  the  place  and  we  saw  some 
furniture — I think  a feather  bed — throAvn  out  on  the 
street,  and  I saw  a lot  of  young  fellows  coming  out 
througli  the  windoAv  of  the  house,  as  if  they  were,  or 
had  been,  looting  the  place,  and  Ave  remained  there 
for  some  time  trying  to  get  some  one  to  secure  that 
vdndow ; and  I asked  could  there  not  be  got  a carpenter' 
or  some  tradesman  to  secure  the  AvindoAv.  Well,  we 
stayed  there forsometime — I think  Mr.  Grene  had  come 
up  at  tliis  time — and  Ave  saAv  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  anyone  to  secure  this  place  against  tlie  i-abble. 
Well,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  all  this  time  tlie  crOAvd 
in  the  Avest,  that  I have  mentioned,  appeared  to  be 
increased  in  dimensions,  and  I,  observing  the  fact, 
said  to  some  of  the  magistrates — “I  do  not  like  the 
look  of  things  : I do  not  like  that  croAvd  up  there.” 
I had  seen  a clergyman,  that  some  one  told  me  Avas 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  moAdng  about  amongst  them. 
Then  there  was  another  hostile  croAvd  Avhich  got 
between  us  and  the  barracks,  and  Avhich  assumed 
large  dimensions,  Then  I thought  the  appearance  of 
tilings  Avas  very  serious,  and  that  we  should  be  very 
sharp  about  Avhat  we  were  doing,  or  that  we  should 
be  isolated.  In  a short  time  Dr.  Johnston,  Avho  had 
been  going  in  and  out  amongst  the  crowd  which 
Avas  between  us  and  the  baixack,  came  to  us, 
aud  he  told  me  that  there  was  a most  intense  feeling 
against  the  Constabulary,  and  that  murder  would  occm’ 
if  they  were  not  taken  from  the  street,  and  he  em- 
phasised that  as  much  as  possible.  He  said  he  was 
for  laAv  and  order  himself,  and  he  said  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient influence  Avith  the  crowd  to  say  that  if  the  police 
were  AvithdiuAvn  quiet  Avould  be  preserved.  My  two 
brother  magisti-ates  laid  great  stress  upon  Dr.  John- 
ston’s influence  Avith  the  people,  and  they  strongly — in 
the  strongest  manner — requested  me  to  agree  with 
them  as  to  tbe  propriety  of  agi-eeing  witli  him  about  re- 
moving the  police  from  the  street.  But  I said  “We 
will  be  stoned  on  the  way and  I may  tell  you,  my 
lord  and  gentlemen,  I had  not  here  a sufficient  number 
of  police  to  cope  with  what  I knew  might  be  a very 
serious  disturbance.  I cannot  speak  about  this  cer- 
tainly, hut  I do  not  think  I had  more  thanforty-two  or 
forty-three  men  upon  the  street,  and,  Avithout  having  re- 
course to  a very  tenible  alternative,  I saAv  that  tlrere 
would  not  be  enough  of  a force  to  enable  me  to  deal 
, effectively  Avitli  the  situation.  In  oi-der  to  grapple  Avith 

a thing  like  tliat,  the  number  of  men  Avliich  I had  at  my 
disposal  Avoiild  be  useless.  There  was  a gi'eat  croAvd, 
the  district  is  a most  densely  populated  one,  and  there 
Avould  he  no  difliculty  in  collecting  thousands  in  a very 
slmrt  time.  Some  more  conversation  passed,  there 
Avere  some  more  words,  and  then  I said,  “ If  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  Ave  will 
try  to  get  to  the  barracks.”  There  was,  I should  men- 
tion, a telephone  at  tlie  haiTacks  in  Bower’ s-hill,  Avhich 
I intended  to  make  use  of  Avhen  I got  tliere.  It  Avas  a 
telephone  in  connection  with  Queen-street,  Avhich  is 
thepi'incipal  depot  where  tlie  arrangement  of  the  police 
duties  is  conducted.  My  determination  was  at  once 
to  telephone  for  large  and  considerable  reinforcements. 
Wc  had  not  gone  very  far,  passing  on  otir  Avay  to- 
Avards  the  barracks,  than  that  which  I anticipated  did 
occur.  The  parties  ap]ieared  to  break  loose  from  the 
clergyman — Dr.  Johnston’s  certainly  did  break  loose 
from  him,  aird  it  Avas  a very  considerable  crowd.  The 
parties  broke  loose  from  tlie  control  of  the  clergymen, 
and  came  sweeping  doAvn  right  and  left  fi'om  the  side 
sti'(‘Gts  upon  the  detachment  of  Constabulary. 


2811.  Did  Dr.  Johnston  tell  you  that  a large  body 
of  men  under  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been  placed  in  the 
National  School  close  by  % — I do  not  remember  that. 
That  must  have  occurred  long  before  this. 

2812.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  a lai-gehody 

of  men  under  Mr.  Sullivan  at  the  National  School? 

I do  not  think  that  the  National  School  is  near  there 
at  all.  I do  not  think  it  is  near  it. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  about  half  a mile  from  that. 

The  President. — Is  it  a National  School  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

2813.  'Ih.&Witness(M.v.MacLeod). — Weauticipated, 
of  course,  that  Ave  should  be  able  to  get  into  the 
barracks,  and  that  we  should  be  reinforced,  and  that 
then  we  should  be  able  to  grapple  Avitli  any  distur- 
bance Avliich  Avould  occur. 

2814.  The  President. — Did  Mr.  Sullivan  apply  to 
you  to  knoAv  whether  or  not  he  should  place  Iris  men 
in  the  National  School,  before  he  did  so  1 — Tliat  must 
have  been  long  before  tliat.  As  I told  you,  my  lord 
and  gentlemen,  we  then  proceeded  toAvards  tlie  barrack. 
I have  a very  long  experience  of  these  matters,  as  yon 
are  aware.  Perhaps  there  is  no  resident  magisti-ate 
in  Ireland  Avho  has  more  experience  of  riots  than  I 
have,  but  I never  in  my  life  witnessed  a worse 
fusilade.  It  Avas  not  the  stones  from  the  ordinary 
macadamized  read  that  Averc  flung,  but  huge  paving 
stones,  thrown  Avith  a degree  of  fei-ocity  and  violence 
that  I never  Avitnessed  the  equal  of.  No  one 
could  think  that  human  hands  could  throw  paving 
stones  in  the  way  that  they  do  here  in  Belfiist. 

2815.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Tliey  arc  Avell 
practised? — Yes.  HoAvever,  we  struggled  on  towards 
the  ban-acks.  I Avas  a little  bit  to  the  rere.  I had 
received  some  of  the  smaller  stones  j as  to  the  big 
stones,  by  keeping  moving  and  dodging,  Ave  were 
able  to  avoid  them  a little  bit,  but  it  Avas  only  by 
the  greatest  ingenuity.  I wanted  to  get  on  Aidthout 
the  use  of  fii-earms,  and  1 could  not  stop  tlie  men,  for 
there  was  every  reason  to  think  it  must  be  attended 
Avith  serious  consequences  to  the  men  and  to  myself. 
A bloAv  with  one  of  tliose  heavy  stones  Avould  be  most 
formidable — in  fact,  you  Avould  never  see  daylight  if 
you  got  a bloAv  with  one  of  tlieiii.  Now  wc  come  to 
the  bai-rack  gate.  There  is  a gate  and  niilings  on 
both  sides,  leading  into  the  barracks.  JSIr.  Grene 
was  on  the  right  flank  Avith  liis  men ; I Avas  about 
tlie  centre  aud  the  other  coiistabulaiy  officer,  Mr. 
Mulliner,  Avas  on  the  left  flank,  and  he  debouched 
from  tlie  left  flank  to  get  into  the  baiTack.  During 
this  time  the  stones  Avere  being  tlu'OAvn  fast  and  furious. 
We  had  gone  on  a little  bit  when  thei'e  Avas  a regular' 
block  of  the  way.  The  left  flank  got  in  a little  bit 
and  then  there  Avas  a block,  and  Avhen  I got  into  a 
little  hit  of  shelter  I then  took  out  the  Riot  Act  and 
read  it.  I could  not  read  it  practically  before  with 
the  noise  and  confusion  and  the  throAving  of  stones, 
but  still  it  is  a foi-mality  that  must  be  observed,  and 
accordingly  I read  it  then.  Then  I must  tell  you  that 
there  is  a boai-ding  leading  to  the  gate,  but  that  board- 
ing only  goes  a little  bit,  and  where  it  ceased  to  hide 
the  men  they  Avere  exposed  -without  protection  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  assault,  and  they  wei-e  assaulted  in 
tlie  most  detennined  manner.  The  men  then  turned 
round,  four  or  five  files,  and  fired  on  the  mob  that 
Avas  to  the  left,  on  tlie  east.  Then  I ran  into  the 
ban-ack  and  told  the  telephone  man  to  telephone  for 
reinforcements,  and  he  said,  “ I have  tried  it,  but  I 
cannot,  because  tbe  wire  has  been  broken  by  tlie  blow 
of  a stone.”  Then  I saw  that  matters  Avere  getting 
more  serious,  aud  Mr.  Grene  Avas  gradually  getting 
the  men  in.  He  Avent  to  the  passage  in  order  to  get 
tliem  in,  and  when  he  got  them  under  shelter  in  the 
lower  stoiy  Ave  shut  all  the  windoAvs,  and  then  came 
the  regular  doAvnright  unquestionable  attack  on  the 
barracks.  We  brought  the  men  in.  Some  went  to 
the  day-room,  some  Avere  in  the  passage,  some  went 
into  the  yai-d,  I believe,  and  some  Avent  upstairs, 
Then  Mr.  Grene  said,  “ The  barrack  is  attacked  and 
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I must  defend  it.”  It  was  ratier  an  unusual  case,  and  I 
never  recollected  a case  like  it,  and  I really  believed 
myself  that  to  defend  a bar-rack  is  more  the  duty  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  barracks  than  the  duty  of 
the  Eesident  M^istrate.  The  Resident  Magistrate, 
of  course,  m responsible  outside  in  the  street^  but  it 
would  be  more  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge,  of 
course  after  communication  with  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate. Well  things  went  on  in  that  way.  Nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  fusilade  of  stones  against  the 
shutters,  and  the  noise  outside  and  the  breaking 
and  smashing  of  glass.  This  went  on  for  some 
time.  There  was  firing  upstaii-s,  hut  there  was 
a good  deal  of  what  I have  not  tlie  most  remote 
recollection.  Of  course  I need  hardly  tell  you 
that  in  a liurry  of  tliat  sort  a goo’d  deal  will  pass 
from  one’s  memory  and  yon  will  forget  what  occurred. 
I have  no  recollection  of  going  up  stairs  but  once,  but 
hearing  the  noise  I sent  up  first  in  order  to  find  out 
what  it  wa.s  about,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  I 
went  up  myself  and  saw  a policeman  firing  out  of  a 
window.  I looked  out  and  saw  about  a dozen  or  half 
a dozen  people,  or  a little  more,  up  m a street  r-unning 
at  right  augl^  with  the  barracks,  and  they  used  to 
come  out  and  throw  stones  at  the  ban-acks  and  go 
back  again.  I told  the  constables  that  they  might 
desist  from  filing.  I then  went  down  stairs,  and 
everything  appeared  to  be  in  such  a state  from  tlie 
grumbling  of  the  men,  when  going  down  stairs  they 
said  that  some  of  them  would  be  killed  with  stones. 
Before  I proceed  I must  tell  you  that  Mr.  Horner 
and  Mr.  Ewart,  the  two  local  magistrates  whom  I had 
lost  sight  of  in  the  vow,  made  their  way  to  the  bar- 
racks. Of  course  I need  not  tell  yon  that  the  attack 
by  the  mob  was  not  continuous.  They  u.sed  to  go 
back  occasionally,  as  if  for  a supply  of  stones,  and  then 
come  and  throw  them. 

2816.  The  President. — Did  those  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Homer  and  Ewai-t,  get  to  the  barracks  after  you  had 
got  in,  or  did  they  get  in  along  with  you? — No.  I 
did  not  see  them  for  a considei-able  time  after. 

2817.  Do  you  suppose  they  went  away  ? — I suppose 
they  took  refuge  in  some  house,  or  got  away  some 
way.  At  all  events  they  did  uot  come  into  the  bar- 
racks until  some  time  after  I had  got  in. 

2818.  But  they  did  get  in  ? — Yes,  and  finding  them 
there  I consulted  them  both,  and  I think  Mr.  Grene, 
too,  as  to  the  circumstances. 

2819.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  — You  say  that  Mr. 
Ewart  and  Mr.  Horner  came  in  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

2820.  How  long  afterwai-ds? — Well,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  define  time  in  such  a case  as  this. 

2821.  What  I want  to  know  is,  did  they  come 
back  to  the  barracks  before  Mr.  Sullivan  had  arrived 
with  tlie  Donegal  contingent  of  men  ? — I think  they 
did.  I think  tliey  came  before. 

2822.  Do  you  think  they  were  in  the  barracks 
when  Mr.  Sullivan  an-ived? — I think  they  were  there 
when  Mr.  Sullivan  arrived.  I went  down  to  those 
gentlemen  and  to  Mr.  Grene,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  them.  I said  I did  not  like  to  be  caught 
in  this  way ; that  the  situation  was  very  dangerous, 
and  that  we  must  make  preparations  to  leave  tlie 
barracks.  I said  we  have  ample  force  here  to  fight 
our  way  out,  if  necessary,  but  we  must  be  very 
cautious  wh.at  we  are  doing.  If  you  all  think  it 
desirable  to  leave,  I am  ready  to  go.  We  had  got 
some  additional  men  in  the  meantime.  I thiiilc  Mr. 
Sullivan  had  ai-rived  at  this  time.  Neither  Mi-. 
Homer  nor  Mr.  Ewart  said  anything  at  all ; they 
did  not  even  express  approval,  or  say  whether  in 
tlieir  opmion  it  would  be  a proper  thing  to  do.  We 
reniaineil  in  the  barracks  awaiting  the  reinforcements 
coming  up,  as  we  expected  that  from  the  noise  of  firing 
that  reinforcements  would  come  up  soon.  Sliortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to  me,  and  he  said  “ I 
will  go  for  reinforcements.” 

2823.  You  have  not  told  us  yet  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
arrival  with  the  Donegal  party  ? — I thought  I did,  my 
lord. 


282  i.  Mr.  iP Hardy. — Yes,  he  said  that  Mr.Sullivau  October 
had  arrived  with  a detachment  ? — At  all  events  my 
lord,  I will  mention  it  again.  He  had  in  point  of  Sheridau' 
fact  arrived Mael.eod. 

2825.  The  President.— It  is  not  necessary.  -Once 
mentioning  it  ought  to  be  sufficient? — Mr.  Sulliviiu, 
my  lord,  came  to  me  and  said  “ I am  a good  runner ; 
and  very  smart,  and  I will  go  out  and  bring  up  a re- 
inforcement.” I said  to  him Are  you  not  appreheii- 
sive  that  you  will  suffer  some  injury  from  those 
fellows.”  He  said  “ Not  a bit ; I will  step  out  by  the 
back  way  and  get  reinforcements,”  I think  he  used 
the  expression  “ back  way.”  “ Well,”  said  I,  “ if  you 
think  that  there  is  no  danger  to  yourself  personally 
you  can  do  so.”  Mr.  Sullivan  most  courteously  did 
go,  and  you  iiave  heard  from  himself  his  account  of 
what  occurred.  Of  course,  I know  nothing  about  that. 
However,  in  a short  time  a large  patty  of  military — • 

I think  a couple  of  Jnmdi-ed — under  command  of  Sir. 
M'Carthy,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  came  up.  Of 
course  tliat  relieved  us  of  a gi-eat  deal  of  trouble  and 
the  crowd  wliidi  siu-rounded  the  barracks  when  they 
saw  the  military,  scattered  and  weut  off,  and  after 
some  time  the  whole  thmg  was  over. 

2826.  What  next  occurred? — We  then  went  to 
town,  and  at  the  head  of  those  five  streets  that  abut 
upon  the  Sliankhill-road,  at  the  head  of  eveiy  one  of 
the  streets  we  saw  a large  depot  df  packed  paving 
stones.  There  was  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  iu  my 
mind  that  they  wore  intended  to  be  used  against  the 
police  if  they  liad  come  out  without  being  amply  pro- 
tected, and  would  Lave  been  used  only  that  they  were 
overawed  by  the  military.  I am  now,  my  lord  and 
gentlemen,  giving  you  a succinct  account  of  t!ie  whole 
thing  as  far  as  1 remember.  It  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  estimate  such  an  affair  as  that.  Sometimes 
when  you  think  over  the  whole  circumstances  it  is  a 
wonder  how  a man’s  memory  can  retain  what  occurred, 
with  the  noise,  the  number  of  events,  the  yells  of  tlie 
crowd,  throwing  of  stones  and  the  firing  of  shots ; it 
was  a i-egular  battle.-  The  lives  of  the  men,  there  can 
be  no  question  at  all  about  it,  were  iu  the  most 
imminent  danger,  and  when  they  did  fire  they  fired 
not  alone  from  necessity,  but  if  I had  a gun  in  my 
hand  and  was  in  tlieir  position,  I would  have  fired 
from  where  they  were.  That  I say  most  unhesittxt- 

i»igiy- 

2S:i7.  You  have  now  closed  the  transaction  of  the 
9th  June  ? — Yes. 

2828.  Between  tliat  time  and  the  time  you  returned 
to  Bray  did  aiy'tliing  notable  occur  ? — Yes.  I am  glad 
that  you  asked  me  that  question  as  it  affords  me  .an 
opportunity  that  I wished  for,  to  clear  up  a little 
misconception  about  wbat  lias  been  called  the  with- 
drawal of  the  party  of  police  in  York-street.  We  have 
finished  the  Shankliill  business  now  and  wo  come  to 
tbe  day  after.  On  the  day  after  the  Shuiikhili 
business  we  had  a very  large  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates, in  fact  no  less  than  52  magistrates  attended  the 
meeting,  presided  over  by  tbe  Mayor,  and  as  iu  every 
large  iiuniliei-  of  counsellors,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
confusion,  a great  deal  of  talk  and  very  little  business 
done.  The  only  business  done  was  this,  that  they  de- 
puted two  local  magistrates  of  iiifiuence  to  attend  and 
assist  with  their  advice  the  Resident  hlagistrates. 

2829.  They  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  do 
what? — To  assist  by  tlieir  counsel  and  advise,  and 
local  influence  the  Resident  Magistrates  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  One  of  the  magistrates  at  that 
meeting  tuined  round  and  said  to  me  “Mr.  MacLeod,  I 
recommend  you  not  to  be  on  the  streets  at  night  as  I 
have  received  positive  infonnatiou  tluxt  if  tliey  catch 
you  out  they  will  shoot  yon.”  I need  not  tell  you 
that  I was  not  a bit  apprehensive  myself;  T am  uot  a 
very  nervous  man.  I said  “ If  you  wish  I will  go  to 
Shankliill  to-night  again.”  “ Oh,”  said  this  gentle- 
man, “ I tell  you  another  thing  that  I heard  ; that  the 
National  party  are  handing  arms  to  the  other  side  to 
attack  the  police.”  “Well,”  said  I “if  one  part  of 
what  you  have  heai-d  is  as  true  as  the  other  I do  not 
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October  7, 1G86.  credit  it  much.”  I would  not  have  said  one  word 
Mr  about  that  except  that  it  accounts  for  my  subsequent 

Sheridan  action. 

MacLeod.  2830.  Proceed  with  your  nairative? — Mr.  Nagle, 

the  Resident  Magistrate,  said — “ Perhaps,  after  all, 
Mr.  MacLeod,  you  had  better  not  be  too  much  about 
on  the  streets.”  Of  course  I did  not  want  to  volun- 
. teer  against  the  advice,  although  I was  the  senior 

Resident  Magistrate.  Mr.  Nagle  then  said  “ I will 
attach  myself  to  Dui'ham-street  if  you  remain  in 
Queen-street,”  which  is  not  far  from  Durham-street. 
“ Very  well,”  said  J,  “ if  you  remain  in  Queen-street, 
then  if  a necessity  arises  I \vill  send  for  you.”  I 
went  tliere,  and  remained  for  some  time,  when  Mr. 
Townsend  came  to  me,  and  said  that  there  was  a great 
row  going  on  in  York-street,  and  asked  me  to  proceed 
there  at  once.  I took  a car  to  go  to  Ifork-street, 
and  not  knowing  the  locality  myself,  I took  one  of 
the  local  head-constables  with  me  on  the  car.  When 
we  had  got  about  half  way  to  York-street  I heard  a 
desperate  “ thud  ” of  a stone  which  must  have  passed 
close  to  my  face.  It  struck  the  head-constable  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  Hishelraet  tumbled  oif.  I thought 
the  poor  man  was  killed.  I said  to  him  “ are  you 
killed  1 “ No,  sir,”  said  he,  “ I am  not ; it  is 

fortunate  for  me  that  I had  my  helmet  on  my  head.” 
In  fact  stone-throwing  at  the  time  was  the  normal 
condition  of  all  Belfast.  We  got  down  to  York-street, 
and  on  arriving  there  I found  a party  of  police  and 
two  local  magistrates,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I think  Mr. 
Johnson  or  Thompson,  I do  not  know  which.  There 
wore  at  all  events  two  local  magistrates  tliere,  but 
there  was  no  crowd  there,  except  at  or  near  a public- 
house  in  the  vicinity.  I saw  some  people.  I asked 
a constable  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  that 
a policeman  had  been  shot  by  a revolver  or  pellet  in 
the  mouth,  and  that  he  was  taken  to  hospitM.  One 
of  the  two  local  magistrates  said  that  there  was  nothing 
going  on  except  a few  odd  stones  which  were  thrown 
round  the  corner,  and  they  said  “ tlie  presence  of  the 
police  is  keeping  up  the  excitement  here.  We  know 
the  place  well,  and  if  you  withdraw  the  men  I am 
sure  the  temporary  excitement  will  subside.”  I said 
to  them,  “ Do  you  know  the  place  well.”  They  said, 
“ Very  well.”  They  went  forward,  and  spoke  to  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  there,  and  joined  me  again. 
“Are  you  satisfied,”  asked  them  “that  this  will 
cease,  aud  that  you  do  not  want  the  police.”  They 
said  “ certainly,  we  do  nob  want  the  police,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  manage  without  them.” 

2831.  Who  was  it  that  said  this  to  you? — The 
magistrates. 

2832.  Which  of  them? — The  two  of  them. 

2833.  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Johnson? — Yes.  I said 
“ if  you  do  not  want  the  police  here  they  are  of  no 
use.”  At  this  time  I may  mention  that  I was  anxious 
that  the  poor  policeman  should  be  conveyed  to  hos- 
])ital,  and  I was  anxious  that  he  should  bo  escorted 
there,  so  I sent  for  my  car,  aud  withdrew  the  police, 
and  escorted  the  policeman  to  tlie  hospital.  I did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  safe  without  protection  that 
he  should  have  gone  there,  and  that  is  the  whole  of 
that  business.  I then  went  to  the  Crumlin  road. 

2834.  You  need  not  tell  us  anything  that  is  not  of 
substantial  importance.  Did  anything  importaait  take 
place  ? — No,  that  is  all  I have  to  say. 

2836.  There  is  only  one  further  question  which  I 
have  to  ask  you.  We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Sullivan 
tliat  after  the  firing  at  the  barracks,  two  clergymen 
and  a reporter  for  some  newspaper  came  to  the 
barracks  and  had  a conversation  with  you,  as  I under- 
stand it  ? — Yes. 

2836.  Did  you  hear  that  evidence? — Yes. 

2837.  Aud  that  you  and  Mr.  Grene  were  present ; 
do  you  remember  it  ? — Yes,  I heard  Mr.  Sullivan  say 
that. 

2838.  Do  you  remember  it? — Not  a particle.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  any  conversation 
with  Dr.  Hanna,  I tliink  it  was. 

2839.  Dr.  Hanna,  Dr.  Kane,  and  a reporter? — 


Well  I know  there  was  a reporter  there,  but  I do  not 
know  what  his  name  was,  and  I had  no  conversation 
with  him  at  all.  I merely  passed  him  by. 

2840.  Do  you  remember  having  a conversation 
with  a clergyman? — Not  a pai-ticle,  my  lord.  I 
have  taxed  my  memory  since  I heard  Mr.  Sullivan 
mentioning  it,  but  I have  no  recollection  about  it. 

2841.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  talked  about  the 
magistrates  settling  the  distribution  of  the  police 
force ; is  that  the  custom  that  magistrates  settle  the 
distribution  of  the  force? — Weil,  they  generally  sub- 
mit the  distribution  of  the  force  to  us. 

2842.  Who  does? — The  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Constabulary.  They  generally  submit  the  distribution 
of  the  foree  to  the  Resident  Magistrates,  and  any 
suggMtion  we  make  they,  of  course,  comply  with  it. 
But  in  all  those  cases  we  are  more  or  less  guided  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  Constabulary  officers. 

2843.  You  think  that  the  distribution  of  the  police 
is  subject  to  your  control  ? — Yes ; in  a case  like  that. 

2844.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  story  of 
the  charge  that  the  police  made  on  the  Coombo  factory 
workshop? — I knew  nothing  about  that  until  the 
following  morning. 

2845.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  it  yourself?— 
I know  nothing  about  it  myself. 

2846.  When  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Magistrate,  asked 
you  to  withdraw  the  police  did  he  say  that  he  would 
guarantee  keeping  the  crowd  quiet?— Yes;  that  was 
the  purport  of  his  statement  to  me.  He  said  he  had 
sufficient  influence  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from 
molesting  the  police. 

2847.  When'  approaching  the  police  station  -with 
tlie  view  of  entering  it,  might  not  you  by  a oliarge 
have  covered  the  gr^ual  entry  of  the  police  into  the 
station? — No.  A charge  under  such  cu-cuinstances 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
possible  danger.  In  dealing  with  a crowd  like  that 
you  charge  tliem,  they  run  away  into  the  different 
streets  and  you  have  notliing  before  you.  Then  the 
crowd  re-appear  armed  with  stones,  your  men  get 
separated  and  they  are  stoned.  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  charge ; in  fact,  I 
almost  think  it  would  be  impossible. 

2848.  Were  the  crowd  near  you?  Yes;  they  used 
to  come  very  near  us  to  throw  stones,  but  then  they 
would  go  back  as  fast  as  possible  and  come  out  again 
aud  make  another  attack  on  us. 

2849.  As  I underetand  you  there  was  no  order 
given  to  fire  before  the  sudden  collapse? — No  order. 

2860.  The  men  fired  without  an  order? — Yes;  it 
was  my  wish  and  determination  to  get  the  men  into 
the  barracks  without  having  recourse  to  it.  Of  coui-se 
I knew  that  if  once  we  succeeded  in  getting  a re- 
inforcement we  could  have  mastered  the  whole  thing. 

2851.  Did  you  hear  that  there  was  any  entry  into 
or  exit  out  of  the  barrack  except  the  front  door? — 
Well,  I heard  that  tliere  was  a back  entrance,  but  I 
did  not  know  anything  else  about  it. 

2852.  When  you  began  to  fire  could  you  not  have 
held  the  barrack  against  any  number  of  the  crowd  ? — 
Well,  yes,  I have  no  doubt  that  we  could  have  held 
the  barrack  against  any  number  of  tlie  crowd  by 
firing,  but  we  would  have  decimated  the  people. 

2853.  You  talked  of  deserting  the  barrack? — Yes, 
I said  I thought  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  the 
barrack.  Of  course  I need  not  tell  you  that  we 
would  have  to  go  out  of  the  barrack  in  order  to  reach 
the  near^t  station  at  Peter’s-liill. 

2854.  Don't  you  think  that  there  would  have  been 
more  loss  of  life  if  you  had  tried  to  leave  the  barrack 
than  by  remaining  there? — Oil,  certainly  there  would 
have  been  a terrible  loss  of  life ; oh,  terrible. 

2855.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Was  the  reason  for  taking 
the  men  oft  the  road  solely  and  entirely  not  to  sacii- 
fice  the  lives  of  the  crowd  ? — Yes,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it. 

2856.  Consideration  merely  for  the  liv^  of  your 
own  men  would  have  prompted  you  to  fire? — Yes, 
but  at  the  time  I knew  very  well  that  we  would  he 
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able  to  get  into  tbe  barrack  witbout  loss  of  life, 
-unle.ss  indeed  one  of  tbe  men  -was  killed  by  tbe  blow 
of  a stone  before  getting  in. 

2857.  Looking  at  tbe  circumstances  wbicb  occurred 
■subsequently  to  that  event,  do  you  now  tbink  that,  sup- 
posing twenty  of  tbe  men  charged  on  one  crowd 
simultaneously  with  twenty  moi-e  on  tbe  other  crowd, 
at  the  time  that  you  were  entering  tbe  barrack,  wouhl 
the  crowd  have  retired? — I do  not  think  tliat  they 
would.  I saw  sucli  determination,  I may  say,  to 
annihilate  the  Constabulary,  that  I do  not  think  any- 
thing would  have  iudueed  them  to  rctu-e,  except  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  the  rifle. 

2858.  Do  yo\i  think  that  a charge  by  twenty  of 
tlie  police  would  have  given  time  for  the  otlier  twenty 
to  have  loaded  their  rifles  1 — Well,  I do  nob  think 
that  occurred  to  me.  You  mean  that  while  twenty 
of  the  men  were  charging  the  other  twenty  might 
have  loaded. 

2859.  Yes  ? — Allow  me  to  state  that  only  one-third 
of  the  force  were  really  armed. 

2860.  Yes,  but  if  you  had  forty-five  men,  and  that 
thirty  of  them  were  cbai-ging  while  the  rest  were 
loading  and  ready  to  fire  the  instant  that  the  crowd 

came  on  again,  would  not  that  have  done? I do  not 

know.  It  did  not  certainly  occur  to  me.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  could  have  done  that. 
They  might  have  killed  some  of  the  men  before  they 
could  have  time  to  load. 

2861.  I am  supposing  thirty  men  charging  so  as  to 
give  the  other  fifteen  time  to  load  I — Well,  I did  not 
tliink  of  that  myself. 

2862.  Had  it  been  done,  do  you  tliink  the  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  serious? — Oh,  yes,  I think  had 
that  been  resorted  to,  that  there  would  have  been  five 
lives  taken  for  the  one  that  was  in  fact  lost.  It  would 
have  been  in  fact  a very  serious  matter. 

2863.  There  can  he  no  question  that  it  would  have 
been  a good  thing  to  do  for  the  police  force,  but  a bad 
tiling  for  the  crowd? — Well,  I think,  it  would  have 
been  a bad  thing  altogether,  for  tlie  police  too. 

2864.  You  think,  however,  that  if  the  police 'fired 
steadily  and  regardless  of  loss  of  life,  they  could  have 
prevented  them?— Oh,  clearly,  if  they  had  fired 
steadily,  regardless  of  loss  of  life,  they  could  have  pre- 
vented them. 

2865.  Then  the  object  of  withdrawing  the  police 
from  the  load,  was  solely  with  regard  to  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  tbe  crowd? — Solely.  It  was  entirely  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Would  you  allow  me  without 
anticipating  your  questions  to  say  one  thing  ■which  I 
thuik  on  behalf  ot  the  police  I am  bound  to  say, 
There  has  been  a gi-eat  deal  of  talk  about  the  Consta- 
bulaiy  being  sent  down  liere  to  shoot  the  people. 
Well,  I have  had  many  years  experience  and  from 
what  I have  seen  of  tlie  Belfast  police,  havbig  been 
here  for  twelve  or  thirteen  days  and  observed  them 
carefully,  I feel  bound  to  state  that  I never  saw  a body 
of  men  who  demeaned  themselves  more  respectably, 
humanely  or  creditably  tlian  that  body  did,  and  I do 
not  think  that  any  party  feeling  or  improper  motives 
whatever  influenced  them  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
the  execution  of  theii’  duties. 

2866.  Mr.  Zc  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — With  reference  to 
a previous  muttcu’  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion. You  said  that  if  you  had  a gun  in  your  hand 
■at  the  time  you  went  into  the  barrack  you  would  have 
ired  it  yourself? — No,  not  when  I went  in  the  barrack 
door.  I said  that  if  I were  outside  where  the  Consta- 
bulary were  firing,  and  had  been  in  their  position  I 
would  have  fired  it  myself. 

2867.  Might  I ask  you  what  is  your  religion? — I 
am  a Protestant. 

At  tlus  stage  the  Court  adjourned  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  on  resuming,  the  examination  of  the 
witness  was  proceeded  with. 

2868.  Mr.  M^llardy. — At  the  time  the  men  were 
ordered  back  to  the  barracks,  can  you  say  tliat  Mr. 
Grene  was  consulted  previously  by  you  ? — When 


2869.  Previous  to  tlie  time  you  ordered  the  men  October  r,  isSfi. 
back  to  barracks  ? — I can’t  really  recollect  wliether  lie 

was  or  not.  But  I understand  he  advocated  that  the  shwiena 
men  should  be  withdrawn.  MacLoo,i. 

2870.  Do  you  know  did  you  see  him  before  the 
men  returned  to  the  bawacks  ? — I do  not  remember. 

2871.  I mean  when  O’Hare’s  public  house  wss 
attacked  and  the  furniture  thrown  out  ? — I am  not 
sure  about  this. 

2872.  At  the  time  the  clergymen  were  leaving,  did 
you  see  Mr.  Grene  there  ? — I have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  Mr.  Grene  at  all  on  the  street.  I don’t  know 
whether  he  was  there  at  the  time. 

2873.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  largo  number 
of  men  who  were  struck  by  stones  wliile  entering  tho 
barrack  ? — A roll  was  kept  of  the  number  of  men 
injured  there,  and  injured  that  night.  I am  not  quite 
certain  about  it,  but  I tliiuk  thei-e  were  eighteen  or 
nineteen  men  injured. 

2874.  When  you  got  into  the  barrack — I am  only 
looking  at  what  would  naturally  happen—  can  you  re- 
member that  you  made  it  your  business  to  see  how 
far  the  force  had  been  injured  ? — Oh,  certainly  j when 
I got  into  the  ban-ack. 

2875.  Did  you  see  whether  there  were  any  men 
who  wanted  their  wounds  dressed  after  the  severe 
stone  throwing  ? — No ; I did  not  hear  that  any 
pereon  was  so  badly  injured  as  that 

2876.  The  stones  were  large  paving  stones  ? — Yes ; 
they  were  large  paving  stones. 

2877.  If  one  of  these  struck  a man,  would  it  not 
break  a limb  or  his  head  ? — Well,  I don’t  think  if  it 
had  struck  him  about  the  body  it  would  Jiave  that 
result ; but  if  it  struck  him  on  the  head  it  -would 
certainly  he  attended  with  serious  results. 

2878.  If  one  of  them  struck  a man  on  the  arm, 
would  it  not  produce  a fractured  wound  of  the  limb  ? 

— Oh,  yes;  I believe  you  are  right  in  that. 

2879.  Now,  at  the  time  this  commotion  which  you 
have  described  as  going  on  in  the  baiTacks,  was  the 
alarm  among  tlie  men  caused  by  the  shouting  and 
noise  outside,  and  the  rattle  of  the  stones  on  the 
shutters? — Oh,  yes ; the  shouting  and  tho  noise  and 
the  rattling  of  stones,  and  the  breaking  of  glass.  In 
fact,  it  "was  a regular  pandemonium. 

2880.  Were  some  of  the  stones  falling  on  the  men  ? 

— I think  so;  there  must  have  been. 

2881.  I must  say  that  a mob,  even  though  they 
make  a great  noise,  and  make  a show  of  a detennined 
attack,  unless  there  is  tremendousferocity  among  them, 
they  do  not  generally  hit  the  people  whom  they  are 
purposely  aiming  at  ? — There  is  no  doubt  they  were 
deliberately  aimed  at  the  police  that  night.  'Plie 
men  used  to  dodge  tlie  stones  as  well  as  they  could. 

2882.  What  I want  to  arrive  at,  is  whether  there 
was  great  danger? — Before  we  got  into  Park-street, 
there  was  desperate  danger. 

2883.  You  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  cause  for 
alarm  at  the  moment  ? — Not  the  slightest  doubt.  I ani 
not  much  of  an  alarmist  myself ; but  I was  apprehen- 
sive of  very  serious  consequences  to  the  men  and  to 
myself. 

2884.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  before  ordering  the 
men  in — before  ordering  them  to  retirfe  into  the  bar- 
rack and  when  the  consultation  -with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  other  was  over — did  it  occur  to  you  that  at 
that  time  it  would  have  some  good  effect  if  the  lliot 
Act  was  quietl}’’  and  delibei-ately  read  to  the  people  ? 

— It  would  not  have  the  slightest efiect.  I have  been 
a long  time  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  these  I'iots, 
and  I never  saw  the  Riot  Act  having  tho  slightest  - 
effect. 

2885.  There  have  been  occasions  when  the  police, 
after  being  hai-d  pressed,  have  resorted  to  it  with 
miraculous  effect? — I think  that  would  be  an  English 
mob ; on  an  Irish  mob  it  -would  have  very  little 
effect. 

2886.  Do  an  Irish  mob  ever  have  the  Riot  Act 
read  for  them  in  cold  blood,  so  to  speak,  or  is  it  not 
done  until  they  have  resorted  to  violence  ? — Certainly 
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October  7, 188C.  we  never  read  the  Riot  Act  in  Ireland  until  some 
Mr  attempt  at  least  at  violence  ocoure.  When  great 

Sheridan  violence  occurs  we  read  it  at  once. 

MacLeod.  2887.  On  this  occasion  there  was  very  serious  liot- 

ing.  As  far  as  I can  leaim  this  riot  was  not  a mere 
attempt — ^it  had  gone  beyond  attempts — because  the 
mob  had  wrecked  O’Hare’s  public  house.  Do  you 
think  if,  when  the  mob  was  quiet,  the  Riot  Act  was 
read  for  them,  it  would  have  any  good  effect  on  that 
occasion? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
reading  of  the  Biot  Act  would  not  have  the  slightest 
effect  on  that  occasion. 

2888.  In  the  event  of  tlie  Biot  Act  being  read,  and 
the  police  afterwards  assaulted,  would  the  consequences 
to  persons  arrested  be  more  serious  ? — Well,  from  a 
law  point  of  view  it  would.  After  tlie  reading  of  the 
Riot  Act  it  is  a felony,  and  before  that  it  is  a misde- 
meanom’. 

2889.  Well,  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  would  it 
not  have  been  a wise  thing  to  have  read  the  Riot  Act 
before  ordering  the  police  to  leave  the  street? — We 
might  have  done  so  if  we  anticipated  they  would 
attack  us.  But  we  did  not  think  they  would. 

2890.  Mr.  S7iannon. — When  you  read  the  Riot 
Act  outside  the  barrack,  had  you  then  made  up  your 
mind  of  the  necessity  for  firing  before  you  heard  firing 
by  the  police  1 — I think  I had.  If  I remained  in  the 
street,  certainly,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

2891.  Do  you  remember  before  reading  tire  Biot 
Act,  asking  Mr.  Horner,  the  local  magistrate,  at  the 
barrack  door  if  he  would  give  the  order  to  fire? — Oh, 
no ; not  the  slightest.  No  sucli  thing  ever  occurred, 
for  I did  not  see  Mr.  Homer  at  the  door  at  all. 

2892.  After  reading  tlie  Biot  Act,  which  you  de- 
scribed to  Mr.  M‘Hardy,  and  while  the  firing  was 
going  on,  was  no  order  given  by  you  or  Mr.  Grene 
which  could  have  been  interpreted  by  the  men  as  an 
order  to  fire  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  barrack  ? 

2893.  .Immediately  after  reading  the  Biot  Act  at 
the  barrack  ? — I never  gave  such  an  order. 

2894.  Did  yori  use  the  phrase  “ Ai-med  men,  turn 
out”  ? — I may  have  done  so,  but  I don’t  think  I did. 

2895.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Grene  make  use  of  such  a 
phrase? — No. 

2896.  As  a matter  of  fact  were  the  last  men  to  enter 
the  barrack  a party  of  truncheon  men  ? — As  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  I think  that  Mr.  Grene  and  Ms  party 
were  the  last  to  get  in. 

2897.  A party  of  truncheon  men  ? — T don’t  know 
that  they  were. 

2898.  After  entering  the  barrack  was  the  attack 
confined  to  people  at  the  right  of  the  barrack  ? — Yes, 
to  people  to  the  right  or  to  the  east  of  the  barrack. 

2899.  As  the  men  were  entering  the  barrack  did  you 
observe  a very  large  crowd  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
barrack — at  the  Agnes-street  side — I mean  on  the 
town  side  of  the  barrack,  did  you  see  a very  large 
crowd  ? — I did. 

2900.  As  you  were  about  to  enter  tbe  baiTack  did 
you  observe  tliat  that  crowd  on  the  town  side  was 
doing  anytliiug  overt  ? — They  were  stoning  us  too.  We 
received  many  stones  from  that  side. 


2901.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Biot  Act  having 
been  read  outside,  that  an  officer  or  officer's  filing  from 
the  windows,  young  men  might  reasonably  interpret 
that  as  an  order  to  fire? — I don’t  think  they  would. 
It  would  be  hard  for  them. 

2902.  Did  an  officer  fii'e  ? 

Mr.  Ze  Zoer  Trench,  Q.a — ^There  is  no  use  going  over 
that  again.  We  have  it  already,  and  once  is  enough. 

Mr.  Adams. — I thoroughly  concur  with  Mr.  Trench. 
We  do  not  intend  to  allow  counsel  for  the  police  to  go 
over  the  Avhole  evidence,  filling  up  any  lacwnae  that 
may  have  been  left  in  the  story. 

Mr.  Rose. — I wish  to  put  a question,  my  lord. 

The  FresideiU. — What  is  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — It  is  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  police 

force  at  York-street.  There  were  two  withdrawals 

on  the  9th  and  10th. 

The  President. — Yery  well. 

2903.  The  Witness. — I know  nothing  about  York- 
street  on  the  9th. 

2904.  Mr.  Ross. — I will  ^k  you  about  the  lObh 

did  you  attend  a meeting  of  magistrates  on  the  9th, 
Mr.  MacLeod? — Yes. 

2905.  There  were  serious  disturbances  on  the  8th, 
the  day  before  ? — I was  not  here  at  the  time.  I was 
in  Bray. 

2906.  We  have  evidence  tliat  there  were — you  made 
suggestions  to  the  magistrates  as  to  what  they  should 
do — as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken? — Yes. 

2907.  Were  there  steps  taken  ? — I said  not.  I said 
they  appeared  to  have  dropped  there. 

2908.  Before  going  to  Bower’s-hill  barrack  you 
heard  there  was  some  rioting  ? — There  was  some  scrim- 
mage going  on.  I don’t  know  of  any  place  that  had 
not  something  of  the  kind. 

2909.  Mr,  O’Hare’s  public-house  was  wrecked  the 
night  before  ? — I don’t  know  anything  about  the 
wrecking,  but  that  it  was  wrecked. 

The  President. — We  will  hear  that  from  another 
witness. 

2910.  Mr.  Ross. — Do  you,  as  a police  officer,  and  a 
man  of  sound  judgment — do  you  consider  it  was  at  all 
advisable  to  withdraw  the  police? — From  where? 

2911.  From  Eower’s-hill  into  tliehari'ack? — There 
was  no  rioting  going  on  until  we  were  going  down. 

2912.  But  wouldyounot  be  apprehensive  of  rioting, 
considering  what  had  taken  place? — ^There  was  no 
rioting  tliere  that  night. 

2913.  There  was  rioting  in  Percy-street  ?— I heard 
a gentleman  say  there  was  no  rioting  on  the  ShaukMll- 
road  that  night. 

2914.  Was  it  not  a great  act  of  want  of  judgment 
to  withdraw  the  police  under  the  circumstances  ? 

The  President. — That  is  a matter  for  "us. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^We  have  the  facts  before  us,  and  -a-e 
will  judge  by  them. 

Mr.  Ross. — I wanted  to  put  a few  more  questions, 
but  as  your  lordship  said  you  have  the  facts  before  you, 
I will  not  press  them. 

The  President. — We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence,  Mr.  MacLeod. 


Mr.  William 
Grene. 


Mr.  William  David  Grene,  District  Inspector,  sworn  and  examined. 


2915.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Were  you  quai-- 
tered  in  Belfast  before  this  rioting  ? — Yes.  I have 
been  quartered  here  since  the  15th  of  last  October, 
1886. 

2916.  What  district  were  you  paidicularly  attached 
to  ? — ^The  north  district. 

2917.  WMch  is  the  chief  barrack? — In  Donegal- 
street,  where  I have  my  office. 

Mr  Weir,  Q.c. — Queen-street  is  the  general  head 
quarters,  and  Donegal-street  for  tlris  district. 

2918.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  was  the  first 
thing  in.  connexion  with  these  disturbances  in  which 
you  were  personally  concerned  ? — On  tlie  evening  of 
the  7th  June,  I got  an  order  at  half-past  nine  o’clock 
from  the  To-wn  Inspector  to  join  him  with  all  the  men 


I could  at  tlie  Falls-road.  En  route,  I was  passing 
through  Duver-str.eet,  when  one  of  the  Messis. 
M'Glade,  who  lives  at  119,  Peter’s-hill,  met  me,  and 
informed  me  that  there  was  a mob  going  to  attack  his 
public-house.  I told  him  I was  going  under  orders, 
and  tliat  I could  not  turn  back,  but  that  us  soon  as  I 
could  see  the  Town  Inspector  I would  ask  him  to 
allow  mo  to  return  to  his  assistance.  I met  the  Town 
Inspector  at  Hughes’s  Mill,  and  related  the  circum- 
stance to  him,  and  told  him  I thought  it  was  advisable  I 
should  return  buck  to  M'Glade’s.  He  gave  me  leave  to 
go.  Wlien  I got  there  I found  M'Glade  was  right.  A 
mob  was  attacking  the  house.  I immediately  formed 
what  men  I had  across  the  street,  and  charged  down 
and  dispersed  the  mob.  I found  damage  had  been 
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done  (for  wliicli  M'Glade  received  £6  IO5.  compensa* 
tion)  before  I arrived.  I remained  there  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  no  further  damage  occurred  on  that 
occasion. 

2919.  How  many  men  had  youl — Sixteen,  I think. 

2920.  Were  the  police  stoned  1 — We  were- stoned 
when  passing  over  first  along  Dover-street,  and  about 
the  corner  of  M'Glade’s,  -which  is  quite  opposite  Dover- 
street,  -where  Dover-street  goes  into  Peter’s-hill  at  the 
end  of  the  Shankhill-road. 

2921.  After  you  charged  the  mob  did  they  remain 
there  1 Was  it  a very  -violent  mob  ? — They  did  not 
offer  great  resistance,  and  nothing  particular  happened. 
There  was  not  much  stone  throwing.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  business,  and  they  were  not  vicious 
that  night. 

2922.  Wliat  arms  had  the  men  ? — They  were  all 
under  arms,  T think.  They  were  all  the  men  I had 
in  the  barracks ; and  I would  not  be  inclmed  to  let 
them  out  without  arms.  Going  as  reserve  men,  I 
think  I would  be  inclined  to  bring  the  arms  out. 

2923.  They  charged  with  the  arms  1 — Yes,  but  not 
with  swords,  and  in  loose  order  up  the  street  which 
was  too  -wide  for  sixteen  men.  The  next  thing  I had 
to  do  -with  them  -was  the  next  night  of  the  Sth.  I 
was  on  duty  at  Peter’s-hill,  and  1 heai-d  of  a distur- 
bance and  an  attack  on  the  ShankhiU-road  barrack — 
sometimes  called  Bower’s-hill. 

2924.  Mr.  M'-Hardy. — At  what  hour? — About 
eleven  o'clock  I heard  it.  I proceeded  there  and  made 
inquiry  and  foimd  what  generally  occurs  in  this  town, 
that  when  the  mob  bad  been  driven  back,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Townsend — the  Shankhill-road 
people,  when  they  had  been  driven  back  to  their  o\vn 
quarters,  they  wanted  to  seek  revenge  or  retaliation 
on  any  policeman  they  could  find  on  the  Shankhill- 
road,  and  they  also  had  attacked  the  barrack,  and  had 
broken  some  panes  of  glass  valued  at  10s.  I had 
been  only  able  to  send  thirteen  men  of  the  Donegal 
force  there  ; and  they  had  turned  out  and  charged  the 
mob,  and,  without  orders,  some  of  the  men  fired  also. 
I examined  my  o-wn  men — the  thii-teen  men  of  the 
Donegal  station — and  found  that  one  constable  was 
deficient  of  four  rounds  of  ammunition.  He  admitted 
that  he  fired  two  but  said  that  he  lost  the  other  two. 

2925.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Where  was  this? — At 
the  barrack  on  tlie'  ShankhOl-road. 

2926.  Mr.  If‘Hardy. — Did  you  find  any  rounds 
short  in  the  case  of  the  other  men? — No ; there  was 
only  one  man  short. 

2927.  One  of  your  own  men  1 — One  of  the  station 
men. 

2928.  Did  you  examine  every  man? — No,  I told 
the  Head  Constable  to  look  after  that  and  to  make 
his  report.  I only  examined  my  own  men. 

2929.  Were  the  Donegal  men  there  when  the  firing 
went  on? — They  were,  under  their  o-wn  Head-Con- 
stable. 

2930.  Who  was  the  Head-Constable  ? — Tilsou. 

2931.  Have  you  heard  since  whether  there  wei-e  any 
rounds  deficient  ? — I don’t  recollect  having  heard  any- 
thing about  any  deficiency.  I did  not  inquire,  to  tell 
you  tbe  truth.  It  would  not  come  to  my  knowledge 
officially.  It  would  go  to  the  Town  Inspector.  . 

2932.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Did  it  go  to  the 
Town-Inspector  ? — I don’t  know.  My  recollection  is 
that  I told  the  Head-Constable  to  make  a report  to 
the  Town-Inspector,  or  to  the  District-Inspector,  who 
came  -with  him  to  Belfast.  I don’t  know  -whether  he 
has  done  so.  When  I finished  making  these  inquii-ies, 
and  examining  my  men,  I heard  that  a public-house, 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Hassan,  at  75,  Agnes-strect,  was 
being  ^vrecked.  He  is  a spirit  grocer.  The  street  is 
at  right  angles  with  the  Shankhill-road,  and  round  tbe 
corner  from  the  hill.  I collected  a pai-ty  of  my 
own  men,  and  went  in  that  dii-ection.  When  I got 
near  the  place  I doubled  the  men.  They  gave  the 
alarm,  and  we  could  see  people  making  from  the 
house. 

3933.  What  number  of  men  had  you  ? — About 


twenty.  I got  up  just  in  time  to  arrest  the  last  man  OeJoBer  7,  isss. 
coming  from  the  house.  The  lower  part  of  the  windo"w  yyilifan, 
was  protected  with  iron  bars,  and  the  people  had  David  Grena. 
broken  through  the  upper  panes  of  glass.  This 
man  got  out  by  an  action  something  like  that 
which  the  pantaloon  is  seen  doing  in  a pantomime. 

He  jumped  out  over  the  bai-s,  taking  chance  how  he 
landed  outside.  He  landed  partly  in  my  arms,  and 
partly  in  the  arms  of  a constable.  He  was  arrested, 
and  stands  returned  for  trial. 

. 2934.  Mr.  M'llardy. — Was  he  sober  ? — I think  he 
had  been  only  a short  time  in  it.  All  the  windo-ws 
were  broken,  and  a great  deal  of  wanton  damage  was 
done.  They  turned  on  the  gas,  and  broke  tbe  tables 
and  bottles.  I don’t  think  they  had  been  long  there, 
so  far  as  I could  make  out.  I ^vill  now  go  to  five 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 

2935.  — What  time  did  you  go  off  duty  that  night? 

— About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2936.  Was  that  youi'  usual  hour? — No,  three 
o’clock  was  an  early  hour.  I seldom,  for  a consider- 
able time,  gob  off  duty  sooner  than  between  three  and 
four,  and  sometimes  five,  and  I was  on  again  at 
seven. 

2937.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c, — Seven  in  the 
morning? — Yes.  Before  I go  furtlier  I think  it  would 
assist  the  evidence  to  point  out  what  has  not  been 
sho\vn  yet,  as  regards  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  District  goes  right  do-wm 
the  centre  of  the  Shankhill-road.  The  north  side  of 
the  street  is  in  my  district,  and  the  other  side  is  in 
the  South  District,  and  so  on,  down  North-street  and 
York-street.  Therefore  the  barrack  is  on  my  side  of  the 
the  street,  and  I am  not  res2)onsible  for  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  O’Hare’s  2)ublic-honse,  for  instance,  I 
am  not  responsible  for  at  all — it  is  in  the  South 
District. 

2938.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Do  you  draw  a hard  and 
fast  line  ? — That  is  the  line. 

2939.  Would  not  your  men  2>rotect  the  house  if  it 
were  attacked  1 — I don’t  tliink  they  would.  For 
instance,  I saw  men  looking  on  at  what  was  happening 
in  another  district  witho\it  moving  a hand. 

2940.  Did  you  see  your  own  men  idly  looking  on? 

—No. 

2941.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  know  the  names  of 
those  men  you  refer  to  as  having  looked  idly  on  ? — No, 

I do  not.  It  was  to  M'Glade’s  public-house  I referred. 

I saw'four  of  the  West  men  looking  on  at  the  smash- 
ing of  tlie  windows,  and  doing  nothing  -when  I charged 
down  to  protect  it. 

2942.  Mr.  2PHardy. — Could  those  men  at  the 
time  have  done  anything? — I don’t  see  why  they 
couldn’t. 

2943.  Was  the  mob  a large  and  dangerous  mob  ? — 

No,  it  numbei’ed  about  IdO — not  much  more.  The 
reason  I mentioned  this,  was  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  these  divisions, 
because,  I think,  it  is  bad  management  to  have  this 
important  street  divided  into  two  districts,  because, 
there  is  a liability  that  neither  division  -will  be  attended 
to  in  a proper  manner.  I don’t  think  I could  make 
any  suggestion  for  an  im23rovement,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant matter  that  ought  to  be  attejided  to. 

2944.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Is  there  a communi- 
cation between  one  district  and  anotlier  ? — There  is  by 
wire. 

2945.  If  you  see  anything  going  on  outside  your 
district,  what  would  yon  do  ? You  would  not  leave 
it  alone? — I’d  send  word,  of  course,  10  tire  other 
district. 

2946.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Before  you  pass 
from  that,  I just  want  to  know  something  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  You  say  that  the  police  baivack  on  the 
Shankhill-road  is  under  your  charge,  and  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  not? — Yes. 

2947.  Well,  if  you  were  in  the  police  barrack  on 
the  Shankhill-road  with  a number  of  men,  and  saw  a 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  being  wrecked, 
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o ’oler  7,  1586.  would  you  not  take  some  measures? — I would  wire, 
Mr  wiiiiam  course,  to  the  other  district,  and  in  the  meantime 
DaVid  Grenc.  I fof  action  I would  take  it. 

3948.  Mr.  M‘Hardij. — You  gave  an  instance  of 
four  men  looking  at  something  at  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  outside  their  distiiet,  doing  nothing — do  you 
think  that  was  the  reason  they  did  nothing? — I don’t 
see  any  other  reason. 

2949.  Do  you  really  believe  that  was  the  sole 
reason  for  their  remaining  passive? — Yes. 

2950.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a similar  incident? 
— I don’t  think  I hai'e. 

2951.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  of  a man 
breaking  into  a liouse,  and  a constable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  looking  on,  withouc  doing  anything? 
— Not  of  an  extreme  case  like  that.  When  there  are 
two  men  on  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road  each  has  a 
side  to  look  after. 

2952.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a single  instance 
since  you  have  been  in  Belfast  of  this  distinction  being 
made  between  districts — a practical  distinction? — I 
never  saw  one  that  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  that  one. 

2963.  Until  the  recurrence  of  these  riots  did  you 
ever  find  aiiyinconvenience — ])ractical  inconvenience — 
arising  from  this  division  of  the  districts  ? — Certainly. 
I have  a police  station  in  my  district  that  belongs  to 
the  East  division,  though  in  my  district  it  does  not 
belong  to  me.  If  it  was  close  to  where  there  was  dis- 
turbance in  my  district — it  is  on  the  Strand-road — 
and  if  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  disturbance  sent  to 
the  station  for  assistance  he  jiiight  get  it.  But  if  he 
did  not — if  he  had  to  send  to  his  own  station — he 
would  have  to  send  half-a-mile  further  on. 

2954.  In  places  like  the  Shaiikhill-road,  would  yoar 
not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  liave  two  districts 
over-lapping  in  this  way,  so  that  the  men  of  both 
coxild  co-operate  at  every  point  ? — I think  it  quite  the 
i-evei’se.  It  was  only  last  week  I heard  some  people 
talking  about  it,  and  they  mentioned  some  places 
where  it  causedinconvenienee.  Peter’s-hill  for  instance, 
ayherc  there  are  three  districts  meeting,  is  no  man’s 
land. 

295.5.  I should  think  that  would  make  it  every 
man’s  land  ? — It  is  no  man’s  land. 

2956.  Don’t  you  think  the  natural  result  of  that 
would  be  that  the  three  parties  would  co-operate  with 
each  other  in  cases  of  emergency? — When  times  are 
hard,  it  is  hard  to  remember  distinctions. 

2957.  I think  it  should  then  not  be  very  bard  to 
forget  that  there  were  such  distinctions  ? — Well,  you 
are  inclined  to  trust  the  other  man,  that  lie  will  look 
after  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  June,  I had 
placed  at  my  disposal — I paraded  at  five  o’clock — 70 
of  my  own  men,  and  140  men  from  other  counties, 
who  came  in  for  duty,  and  were  stationed  at  Donegall- 
street.  I located  them  for  the  evening  as  follows : — 
to  Jerrymouut  I sent  six  town  men  <and  four  county 
men. 

2958.  Where  is  Jerrymount  ? — It  is  at  the  extreme 
end  of  my  distiiet  at  York-street,  on  the  road 
to  Cavrickfergus.  To  Henry-street  and  North 
Queen-street  I sent  the  same  number  of  men.  In 
Clifton-sti'eet,  at  Keman’s,  two  town  men  and  two 
county  men.  At  Carlisle  Circus  the  same  number. 
At  Hassan’s  public  house,  six  town  men  and  four 
county  men.  At  Royal  Avenue  and  North-street 
three  town  men  and  two  county  men.  In  Union- 
street  and  North-street,  one  town  man  and  one  county 
man.  At  Canickhill  and  North-street,  two  town 
men  and  three  county  men.  At  Park-street,  four  of 
each.  At  Wall-street,  four  of  each.  At  M'Kenna’s 
public  house,  on  the  Old  Lodge-road,  four  of  each. 
At  Hassan’s  jiublic  house,  on  the  Old  Lodge-road,  four 
of  each.  At  Waniock’s,  on  the  Shankhill-road,  the 
same  number.  In  Agnes-street,  five  town  men  and 
five  county  men.  At  M‘Glade’s,  on  Peter’s-hill,  two 
town  men  and  three  county  men;  and  in  North 
Boundary-street  ten  of  each.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  there, 
and  he  was  partly  as  a reserve  for  general  purposes, 
and  more  especially  as  a reserve  for  the  five  men  I 


had  placed  specially  at  M'GIade’s  on  account  of  it 
being  attacked  on  the  previous  night,  hir.  Mulliner 
was  at  the  Shankhill-road  Barrack,  with  five  town 
men,  and  thirty-five  county  men  ; and  the  remaiiidei- 
of  the  men  were  as  a reserve  at  Donegall-street,  and 
consisted  of  fii’e  town  men,  and  twenty-five  county 
men,  who  had  come  eaiiy  on  that  evening  to  Noiiji 
Queen-street.  Tliat  disposes  of  all  tlie  men  I had 
under  me  that  night.  Shoi-tly  after  I had  finished 
the  parade  of  the  men,  I heard  there  was  some  dis- 
turbance at  the  Shankhill-road  Barr.ack,  I took  a 
car  and  went  there.  I may  say  that  I considered  it 
my  duty  as  a District  Inspector,  hiiving  disposed  of 
my  men,  and  sent  out  two  officers  to  the  most  re.- 
sponsible  positions,  to  exercise  agenei-al  supervision 
over  my  whole  district ; and  I thei-efore  stayed  in 
my  office,  as  the  central  point,  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency ; and  when  I heard  of  anything  serious  to 
proceed  to  it.  When  I heard  they  were  firing  for 
assistance  from  the  Shankhili-road,  or  Bower’s-hill,  I 
took  a car  and  went  there.  I got  there  about  a 
quarter  to  six,  and  found  that  Mr.  Mulliner  and 
his  party  had  just  arrived  there.'  I went  in  and 
told  Mr.  M'Leod  tny  ideas  with  regard  to  the- 
position,  and  the  state  of  the  district  there  exactly  as 
he  has  described.  I knew  there  was  no  opposing 
party  in  the  district;  and  that  there  was  a bad 
feeling  against  the  police — from  the  ))revious  know- 
ledge  I liad  gained — as  a pai-ty  was  fired  at  in  Percy- 
street,  aud  another  fired  at  at  Bower’s-hill,  opposite 
the  barrack ; and  as  regards  O’Hare’s  public  house, 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  previous  occasions,  so 
far  as  I was  awai-e  there  was  nothing  left  in  the 
house  worth  fighting  for : and  I did  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  leave  the  men,  and  bring  on  a 
riot,  protecting  the  little  that  was  left  in  O'Hare’s 
public  house.  I therefore  tliought  it  desirable  to- 
dkpense  with  the  men  remaining  on  the  street, 
That  idea,  as  Jlr.  hI'Leod,  has  said,  was  agreed  to. 
I then  had  to  proceed  to  Ardoyiie.  There  is  a 
monastery  at  Ardoyne,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  had 
written  to  Mr.  Cullen,  saying  tliat  he  was  appre- 
hensive an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  monastery. 
Mr.  Cullen,  gave  me  the  letter,  and  directed  me  to 
attend  to  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anthony  had  also 
written  to  me,  and  said  the  same  thing.  I drove  out 
to  see  him.  I saw  what  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
and  in  order  to  assure  the  rev.  gentleman  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  I told  him  I woxild  place 
twenty  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  I ilid. 

2969.  Where  did  you  get  the  twenty  men  you 
placed  there  1 — I had  them  ordered  from  the  Crumlin- 
road,  which  is  barely  a mile  from  the  monastery,  as  I 
was  passing  out. 

2960.  You  had  to  pass  through  the  Crumlin-road T 
— ^Yes;  I told  the  Head-Constable  there  to  u.se  the 
twenty  men  in  the  best  way  he  could — that  I did  not 
think  thei-e  would  be  any  disturbance,  but  that  I 
thought  it  light  to  reassure  the  rev.  gentleman.  I 
then  di-ove  back  to  the  Shankhill-road.  When  I got 
to  the  head  of  the  road  I saw  that  something  was  up- 
since  I had  left  it.  When  I was  going  away  there 
was  some  little  excitement.  I spoke  to  some  men  on 
duty  tliere  under  Mr.  Davyer.  They  seemed  to  be 
nervous,  Cliat  they  would  be  killed  or  sometliiug  else, 
and  I told  them  to  keep  themselves  quiet  and  nothing 
would  happen  then.  But  when  I returned  I found 
that  the  Shankhill-road  had  filled  up.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  people  in  it,  and  tliey  seemed  to  he 
excited. 

2961.  Sir  SdiocM-d  Bulwer. — What  time  was  it? — 
About  balf-past  six.  I went  down  to  the  barrack, 
and — as  Mr.  M'Leod  has  said — he  had  heard  the 
story  about  a boy  being  injured,  and  he  asked  me  to 
go  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  When  I 
was  going  up  I heard  about  the  boy,  and  I went  to 
ascertain  wbat  had  happened  him,  and  I told  Mr. 
JI’Leod  what  I had  heard.  When  pressed  by  Mr. 
M‘Leod  I went  iq*  the  street  again,  by  myself,  to 
find  i-eally  what  was  the  matter.  When  I got  up 
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some  one  came  up  to  me  at  Canniug-sfcreet  and  told 
me  there  Avas  a man  lying  killed,  or  something  like 
that.  I 'vas  told  the  man  was  lying  in  Dr.  Lewers’ 
house.  I went  in  to  see  tlie  man  and  found  him 
stretched  on  the  floor,  or  on  something,  and  the  doctor 
attending  him  dressing  his  Abounds.  I asked  the 
doctor  Arhether  he  thought  it  was  a bad  case,  and  he 
said  it  was — that  the  man  would  not  get  over  it.  Tlie 
man’s  head  seemed  to  be  knocked  about  certainly. 
Dr.  LcAvers  volunteered  the  statement  to  me  that  he 
saw  this  particular  man  beaten  outside  his  AvindoAV  by 
four  policemen.  I Avas  also  informed  that  he  Avas  one 
of  the  Avorking  men  in  Combe’s  foundry — that  they 
had  been  marching,  as  they  often  did,  regularly  up 
Creat  Howard-street ; and  that  the  police,  under  a 
district  inspector  wliom  they  did  not  know,  charged 
tliem,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
charge.  There  avris  great  indignation  about  this. 

2963.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Did  Dr.  Lewers  tell  you 
tiliisl — Yes  ; he  told  me  he  was  a personal  witness  of 
the  man  being  beaten. 

2963.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Did  you  find  the  name  of 
the  district  inspector  ? — It  was  either  of  two — Mr. 
Jlulliner,  or  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Mulliner  has  described 
to  you  various  charges  made  by  him  in  the  same 
locality.  But  i don’t  know  who  it  Avas.  The  next 
thing  that  happened  Avas  that  Dr.  Hanna  came  into 
the  shop  and  said  he  Avanted  to  speak  to  me.  At  the 
time  I Avas  taking  down  the  j)articulars  of  the  man’s 
case,  and  I told  Dr.  Hanna  I would  see  him  in  a short 
time.  Shortly  afterwards  I went  into  the  street,  and 
met  Dr.  Hanna,  and  Dr.  Johnston  in  addition  Avas 
present.  They  told  me  there  was  a very  bad  feeling 
amongst  tho  people  against  the  police ; that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police  seemed  unnecessary  on  tlie  street 
and  was  only  exciting  the  people,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  Avithdrawn,  1’hey  also  said  that  if  the  police 
were  withdraAvn  to  the  barracks,  they  would  use  their 
influence,  Avhich  was  great,  to  get  the  people  to  dis- 
perse. I said  it  was  not  a bad  idea — that  it  was  a 
good  plan,  and  tliat  I Avould  see  about  it.  As  soon  as 
I was  done  Avith  Dr.  Haaina,  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
of  240,  ShankhOl-road,  who  is  a missionary,  and 
very  active  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  me  and 
said,  as  regards  the  man  lying  inside  in  Dr.  Lewers’, 
that  he  could  identify  one  of  the  policemen  that  Avas 
concerned,  and  he  Avanted  me  to  get  his  name.  I 
told  him,  of  course,  that  I would  if  he  showed  me  the 
man.  He  then  pointed  out  to  me  a man  Avho  gave 
me,  and  I believe  correctly,  his  name  as  Constable  J. 
Davey,  of  Gorteen,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  which  is 
part  of  the  district  of  which  Mr.  Dwyer  is  the  district 
inspector.  Tlierefore,  I consider  his  information  Avas 
correct ; but  I haven’t  verified  it  since.  Mr.  Sinclair 
also  said  that  Constable  No.  153  of  the  tOAvn  force  avbs 
either  engaged  in  the  attiick  or  was  present.  That 
constable’s  name  is  Neal  Forbes. 

2964.  Hr.  M'^Hardy, — Who  told  you  this? — This 
Mr.  Sinclair. 

2965.  Can  you  tell  me  if  No.  153 — Constable  Neal 
Forbes — Avas  one  of  the  men  attached  to  Mr.  Mulliner’s 
party  or  one  of  the  men  attached  to  Mr.  Dwyer’s 
party? — He  must  have  been  attached  to  hlr.  Mulliner’s 
party.  I had  nothiug  to  do  Avith  Mr.  Dwyer’s  party. 
That  is  the  reason  I was  talking  about  the  boundaries. 
Mr.  Dwyer  was  supposed  to  be  protecting  a public- 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  Avhich  avus  not 
in  my  district. 

2966.  Do  you  recollect  clearly  that  the  man  pointed 
out  by.  the  missionary  Avas  one  of  Mr.  Dwj'er’s  men? 
— I am  not  sure,  but  I think  so. 

2967.  And  are  you  sure  that  No.  153  Avas  one  of 
Mr.  Mulliner’s  men  ? — Yes,  he  Avas  one  of  the  men 
under  myself. 

2968.  Could  not  the  tAvo  forces  be  acting  together  ? 
— I don’t  knoAv.  I don't  knoAv  how  it  avus  an-anged 
as  I was  not  there  when  the  men  wore  sent  out. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  they  might  liaA-e  been 
acting  together. 


2969.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — There  ne\’er  has  been  a sug-  October 

gestion  that  they  Avere  mixed  up  ? — No.  wimam 

2970.  Mr.  LeBoer  Trench,  Q C. — As  to  this  allega,.  Grene. 
tion,  about  these  men  being  beaten  by  policemen,  on 

tbe  night  of  the  9th — you  have  heard  of  tliat? — Yes. 

About  seven  o’clock  on  that  night,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  men  coming  out  from  Combe  and  Barbour’s  were 
charged  by  whatever  party  of  policemen  charged  down 
Nortdi  Howard-street ; that  the  police  came  in  contact 
Avith  these  men,  because  this  Avas  the  way  Combe’s 
men  would  go  on  their  Avay  to  their  residences  on  tlie 
Shankhill-road. 

2971.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — On  their  Avay  home,  these 
men  may  have  used  violence  ? — They  may,  of  course. 

The  workers,  like  the  Island  men,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  self-protection,  orprompted,  perhaps,  by  a worse 
motive,  generally  marched  in  a body  to  their  homes. 

2972.  And  marching  in  a body,  they  are  more  likely, 
are  tliey,  not  to  commit  outrages? — Well,  sometimes 
they  do. 

2973.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Are  you  able  to 
state  whether  the  majority  of  the  Avorkei-s  are  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic  ? — They  live  in  my  district,  aud  I 
think  they  are  pretty  equally  divided. 

2974.  The  Avitucss  proceeded — I Avent  to  the  bar- 
rack at  once,  and  I saw  Mr,  JI'Leod,  and  I reported 
to  him  what  I had  seen,  and  Avhat  I Lad  heard  from 
Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Johnston,  and  I suggested  that 
their  advice  should  lie  taken,  and  the  experiment 
tried,  as  I saw  no  use  in  keeping  tbe  men  on  the 
street,  when  thei'e  Avas  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  1 
saAv  no  reason  for  keeping  the  men  on  tlie  street,  as 
there  was  no  ojiposing  mob ; and  Jlr.  Lavins  Eivart, 
and  Mr.  George  Homer,  who  Avere  in  the  barrack  at 
the  time,  agreed  with  me.  I Avent  out  then,  and  took 
the  men  up  to  the  barrack.  It  did  not  appear,  from 
Mr.  M'Leod’s  evidence,  that  there  were  two  Arith- 
drawals,  but  there  were,  and  this  Avas  the  first  AvitJi- 
drawal.  I got  all  the  men  into  the  barracks  then, 
and  I told  Mr.  M‘Leod.  I had  no  poAver  over  Mr, 

Dwyer,  but  as  I Avas  seeing  after  my  own  men,  I 
told  him  that,  Avith  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  I 
had  taken  the  men  off  the  street.  I had  a further 
conversation  Avitli  Mr.  M‘Leod.  About  ten  minutes 
past  eight  o’clock,  I got  a Avire  that  there  Avas  a distur- 
bance in  North  Queen-street,  and  thinking  that  things 
had  quieted  doAvn  on  the  Shaiildiill-road  (wiiJi  the  aid 
of  the  tAvo  clergymen),  I went  to  iiiy  office  in  Donegull- 
street,  and  wrote  a report  of  eveiything  I had  done, 
and  saying ' Avhat  I considered  the  best  thing  to  be 
done.  I had  hardly  finished  Avriting  that  report, 
when  word  came  to  say  that  things  Avere  worse  than 
ever  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I got  a car,  and  went  to 
North  Boundary-street,  and  I found  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
men  in  the  school.  I ssav  a constable  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  and  I told  him  to  tell  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
follow  me  uj>  Avith  his  available  force.  I reached 
Shankhill-road  half-an-hour  before  hir.  Sullivan  did. 

At  this  time  it  must  have  been  a quarter  past  eiglib 
o’clock,  as  I wrote  the  report  about  eight  o’clock. 

2975.  Hv.  MPIardy. — Did  you  send  a message  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  or  give  an  order? — I sent  a constable  I 
saAv  standing  there  Avitli  it.  I did  not  Avaiit  to  delay 
any  time,  aud  I just  told  the  constable  to  go  in  and  tell 
him  to  follow  me  with  lii.s  men.  As,  he  avus  there  as 
reserve,  he  Avould  have  no  difficulty  in  acting  on  such 
an  order. 

2976.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — That  was  to  go  to 
BoAvur’a-hill  Bariuck? — Yes. 

2977.  The  witness  proceeds — On  my  way  I found 
!i  crowd  of  about  1,500  people  at  Agnes-street,  and  I 
heard  a suggestion  that  I should  be  pulled  off  tlie  car, 
but  I was  able  to  get  through,  and  wlien  I got  to  tbe 
baiTacks  I found  all  the  force  was  at  O’Hare’s  house, 
aud  beyond  tliis  were  a large  crowd  of  not  less  than 
four  tJiousand  peojjle — above  the  force — and  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  people  in  a crowd  below 
them.  I Avent  and  saw  Mr.  MacLeod,  aud  I told  liim 
(as  I told  you  before)  I did  not  think  anything  left 
in  O'Hare’s  house  was  worth  fighting  for  ; and  I also 
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(ktoisr  7, 1886.  told  him  it  might  exaspei-ate  the  crowd  more  to  keep 
Mr.  wiliiam  police  on  the  street,  as  I was  aware  Dr.  Johnson 

Darid  Grene.  Df-  Hanna  had  made  speeches  to  the  people 

saying  the  police  were  withdrawn. 

2978.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Tr&nch,  q.c. — That  was  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  1 — ^Yes ; the  first  time  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  police,  I said  it  was  a direct 
breach  of  faith  on  our  pai-t,  and  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  ezasperate  the  people  more.  I continued  to 
impress  this  on  him,  and  having  also  heai-d  the 
clergyman’s  arguments,  Mr.  MacLeod  gave  the  order 
to  the  police  to  return  to  barracks.  I said  the  police 
should  not  be  kept  on  the  street  on  a slight  pretext. 

2979.  Mr.  McHardy.  "What  was  the  slight  pre- 
text?— That  there  was  only  about  j£5  worth  of  pro- 
perty in  O’Hare’s  house  on  which  the  crowd  were 
amusing  themselves. 

2980.  They  were  amusing  themselves  on  the  £5 
worth? — ^Yes. 

2981.  Did  Dr.  Hanna  hear  these  observations  of 
yours  ? — I do  not  believe  he  did. 

2982.  If  he  did  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  do  so  in  his  presence  1 — I did  not  say  I made  the 
observation  in  his  presence. 

2983.  You  did  not  say  in  his  presence  that  the  men 
were  being  kept  on  the  street  on  a slight  pretext  ? — 
No ; I did  not  say  so  then.  There  has  been  some  evi- 
dence given  as  to  the  number  of  the  men  in  the  bar- 
rack that  evening.  Mr.  MuUiner  said  that  there  must 
have  been  a hundred  men  in  the  barrack  at  the  time, 
but  that  is  utterly  impossible.  Mr.  Mulliner  had  five 
local  and  thii-ty-five  county  men ; and  it  is  clear  on 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Sullivan  and  his  thirty  men  had 
not  arrived  at  the  barrack  at  all  at  that  time.  There 
were  twenty-nine  of  my  district  men  there  frera  the 
very  beginning,  so  that  about  sixty  must  have  been 
the  total  number  there. 

2984.  Who  had  charge  of  the  twenty *nino  men  1 
— Sergeant  Sampey. 

2985.  The  Witness  proceeded — Mr.  Sullivan  and 
his  men  did  not  come  up  until  later  on.  The  main 
body  marched  to  the  barrack,  and  while  on  the  way 
to  it  1 saw  a small  detached  body  of  seven  or  eight 
men  at  Moscow-street,  and  as  they  were  being  stoned 
by  a mob  I went  to  the  rescue  of  these  eight  men.  I 
found  them  at  the  corner  of  Moscow-street,  and  they 
complained  much  of  being  stoned  and  hit,  and  I told 
them  I would  take  them  out  of  that  as  I did  not 
see  any  use  in  their  being  there.  They  said  to 
me,  “You  will  let  us  fire  before  we  go.”  I 
said  I would  not,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  urged  me 
to  let  them,  but  I again  said  I would  not.  I then 
went  with  these  men  to  Bower’s-hill  Barrack,  and 
found  that  the  passage  to  it  was  jammed  by  tlie  pai-ty 
of  men  under  Jlr.  Mullinei-  and  Mr.  M'Leod.  The 
seven  or  eight  men  whom  I found  at  the  comer  of 
Moscow-street  appeared  to  be  out  of  temper,  and  on 
the  way  to  the  barrack  I remained  in  the  middle  of 
the  road.  The  stones  were  coming  on  the  men  thick 
and  when  they  saw  that  all  retreat  was  cut  off  they 
began  to  fire  up  and  down  the  street.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  they  fired  twenty  shots  if  they  fired 
one,  as  tJiey  fired  and  reloaded  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  firing  was  taken  up  by  some  men  inside  the  door- 
way of  the  barrack.  I kept  waving  at  them  and  hold- 
ing up  my  hands  for  them  not  to  lire,  and  as  I said 
at  the  inquest  I was  placed  in  an  unpleasant  position 
between  their  fire  and  that  of  the  mob. 

2986.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Did  you  hear 
anybody  say  “ Fii-e”  ? — I did  not. 

2987.  The  President. — Who  were  these  men? I 

think  they  were  Westmeath  men. 

2988.  In  whose  charge  were  they  ? — I cannot  say. 

2989.  If  they  were  from  a county  tell  me  the 
county  tliey  came  from  ? — I don’t  know  exactly,  but 
I think  they  must  have  been  from  one  of  two  coun- 
ties concerned. 

2990.  I want  to  know  who  was  the  principal  officer 
in  charge  of  them?— I don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
sergeant  in  charge. 


2991.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Did  you  not  afterwards  send 

for  the  sergeant  and  find  out  why  the  men  had  fired? 
I did  not.  I don’t  know  whether  the  sergeant  him- 
self fired. 

2992.  Might  not  the  men  in  the  barrack  have  only 
lieard  the  word  “ fire  ” from  you,  and  not  the  word 
“ not  ”l — They  might,  but  I do  not  recollect  how  I 
said  it. 

2993.  Why  do  you  say  that  tlie  men  were  out  of 
temper  ? — Because  I had  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  from  firing  coming  along  to  the  ban-ack.  They 
had  been  stoned,  and  they  wanted  satisfaction. 

2994.  Was  it  “satisfaction”  or  “protection,”  be- 
cause there  is  a great  difference  between  them  ? I 

think  at  first  it  was  satisfaction,  but  when  they  came 
to  the  barrack  it  was  for  ]irotection. 

2995.  Sir  Edward  Buliuer. — But  it  was  in  self- 
defence  they  fired  at  the  barrack  door  ? — Yes.  When 
jammed  at  the  barrack  door  they  fired  in  self-defence, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  crowd  might  have  closed 
in  on  them. 

2996.  The  President. — Did  you  think  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  fire? — I did. 

2997.  And  why  did  yon  try  to  prevent  them  if  you 
thought  it  was  reasonably  necessary  ? — I did  not  like 
it  if  it  could  be  avoided. 

2998.  What,  that  they  should  not  fii-e  if  necessary 

for  the  protection  of  their  lives  ? — I would  avoid  fiiin" 
if  I could.  * 

2999.  Were  their  lives  not  in  danger? — There  is 
no  doubt  their  lives  were  in  danger,  but  some  people 
would  not  resort  to  certain  means  even  in  defence  of 
their  lives. 

3000.  Mr.  McHardy. — With  regard  to  whether 
these  men  were  out  of  temper,  or  whether  they  acted 
for  satisfaction  and  not  protection,  is  it  not  possible 
that  when  stiange  police  come  into  this  town,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  tliey 
would  think  it  necessary  not  to  let  a mob  beat  them  ? 
— It  might. 

3001.  Is  it  not  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
ordei-  when  they  are  sent  into  the  town  to  mnintain 
order? — Yes. 

3002.  At  all  costs  ? — Yes. 

3003.  And  do  you  think  it  shows  temper  if  they  do 
so  ? — I only  say  fiat  temper  might  have  a great  deal 
to  do  witli  it. 

3004.  Was  their  temper  more  against  the  officer 
for  not  allowing  them  to  act  than  against  the  crowd  ? 
— I don’t  think  they  had  any  ill  temper  against  me 
at  that  time. 


3005.  Don’t  you  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  them  duty  ? — That  would  be  a peculiar  idea,  as  they 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  idea  of  their  own. 

3006.  Oh,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  idea 
at  all? — It  is  my  duty  when  I have  men  imder  me  to 
think  for  them  and  tell  them  how  to  act. 

3007.  The  Witness  proceeded — Three  of  the  people 
who  wca-e  shot  must  have  been  shot  by  the  firing  of 
these  men— that  is,  Mary  M'Allister,  James  Kyle, 
and  Mary  Reilly.  As  soon  as  I got  into  the  barracks, 
I met  Mr.  M'Leod,  and  be  said,  was  there  not  firing 
enough.  I said  I was  doing  my  best  to  stop  it  outside 
and  that  I was  now  going  upstairs  to  stop  it  there. 
When  I went  upstairs,  I found  the  dormitory  full  of 
men,  and  several  men  at  each  window.  I cleared 
them  out  ofthe  room,  and  when  some  of  them  exclaimed 


that  they  were  not  going  to  be  murdered,  I said  I 
would  clear  them  all  out,  and  undertake  the  protection 
of  the  bai-rack  myself,  and  do  any  firing  that  was 
necessary.  The  stone  throwing  up  to  this,  while  the 
firing  was  going  on  had  not  ceased  in  the  least,  but 
seemed  only  woi-se.  When  the  firing  ceased  for  a 
while  there  was  a cessation  of  the  stones  for  a while, 
but  the  crowd  afterwards  renewed  the  attack,  One 


volley  came  ai-ound  the  projection  that  has  been 


spoken  of,  A paver  took  me  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  I dodged  back.  I then  fired  a shot  of  buck- 
shot at  the  men  in  front  of  the  barrack,  and  some 
other  shots  were  fired  from  the  other  window.  This 
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was  about  nine  o’clock.  Some  seven  or  eight  shots 
were  fired  altogether  then.  After  this  the  stone 
thro^ving  ceased,  and  nothing  else  happened  for  about 
an  hour  after  until  the  military  came.  Mr.  Boss, 
County  Inspector,  arrived  shortly  after  (about  a 
quarter  to  eleven  o’clock),  and  I pai-aded  all  the  men 
with  arms  (about  forty-sis),  and  inspected  all  their 
pouches,  I took  down  in  my  note-book  the  amount  of 
ammunition  missing  from  each  pouch. 

3008.  Mr.  Ls  Po&r  Trench,  Q.o. — Give  us  that? — 
Tes.  Shall  I give  it  in  detail. 

3009.  Give  us  where  they  belonged  to,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  missing,  but  not  the  names  1 — 
I cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Hennessy. — A return  of  it  has  been  sent  in. 

3010.  The  Fresideni. — What  is  tlie  total  of  the 
rounds  fired? — I believe  201. 

soil.  Mr.  Ze  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — I want  to  know 
how  much  was  fired  fi-om  each  detachment,  and  from 
what  counties  the  men  came  from  ? 

Mr.  Shamion. — We  will  get  that  return  prepared, 
sir. 

3012.  Was  there  anytliing  further  that  evening? 
— No,  after  parading  the  men  and  examining  their 
ammunition  I marched  the  men  off,  accompanied 
by  the  military,  down  town,  leaving  a certain 
guard  in  the  bamck.  There  was  nothing  more  that 
night. 

3013.  I believe  you  said  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr. 
Johnson  were  there  when  you  arrived  on  the  first 
occasion? — No,  I did  not  see  Dr.  Hanna  there. 

3014.  Did  you  see  Dr.  Johnson  there? — No.  It 

was  when  I came  back  from  Ai-doyne  I saw  them. 

3015.  Were  they  doing  their  best  to  restrain  the 
mob  ? — Yes,  and  they  might  have  been  able  to  do  so 
were  it  not  that  some  of  the  crowd  were  excited  from 
taking  too  much  of  O’Hare’a  whisky. 

3016.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  O’Hare’s  whisky  specially 
bad  ? — I never  tested  it. 

3017.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Docs  Shankhill-road 
divide  your  division  from  the  west? — Yes,  the 
boundary  goes  do\vn  the  middle  of  the  road. 

3018.  Have  you  any  order  to  guide  you  as  to  yoim 
duties  about  the  other  district  ?— No,  but  I would 
send  worI  to  another  district  if  I heard  of  anything 
wrong  oceun-ing  in  it. 

3019.  Do  you  think  your  duty  is  to  confine  your- 
self to  your  own  district? — Yes,  unless  in  a case  of 
great  emergency  when  I would  send  word  to  the  other 
district. 

3020.  But  I am  speaking  of  ordinary  occasions  ? — 
I would  confine  myself  to  my  own  district. 

3021.  You  have  some  means  of  communicating 
with  the  other  districts  ? — Yes. 

3022.  And  if  anything  is  going  on  in  another 
district  you  would  not  allow  it  to  proceed  ? — Certainly 
not. 

3023.  How  would  you  communicate  witli  the  other 
district? — It  is  by  wire  generally  here. 

3024.  You  say  you  distributed  your  force  on  the 
9th  June — did  you  give  any  orders  to  your  men  as  to 
how  communication  with  you  should  be  maintained  ? 
— ^No,  they  had  no  orders. 

3025.  How  would  they  communicate  with  you  if  it 
were  necessary  -to  do  so  ? — By  going  to  the  nearest 
station  and  sending  one  of  the  party. 

302C.  And  were  the  men  to  leave  their  beats  ? — 
There  were  no  beats. 

3027.  If  yo\i  wanted  the  men  concentrated  what 
would  you  do? — Well,  I had  no  power — I could  not 
tell  Mr.  Sullivan,  for  instance,  to  bring  his  men  to 
Bower’s-hill  barrfick  on  that  night. 

3028.  Then,  in  ease  of  a riot,  there  miglit  be 
different  ordere  given  as  to  concentration  of  the  forces  ? 
— There  might. 

3029.  How  are  your  men  provisioned? — They  have 
a mess. 

3030.  Do  you  know  anything  moi’e  about  this 
attack  on  Combe’s  foundry  workmen  beyond  the 


report  you  heard? — Not  except  what  I heard  that  Oetoter  jj  iss6. 
evening. 

3031.  Do  you  know  who  was  in  command  of  this 
party  of  police? — I do  not,  but  it  must  have  been  one 
of  two  officers. 

3032.  Do  you  tldnk  it  took  place? — I have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  statements  of  Dr.  Lowers  and  Mr. 

Hanna,  as  I do  not  believe  tlieir  partisanship  in  the 
case  would  lead  them  to  tell  me  what  was  false. 

3033.  Had  the  mob  any  firearms  at  this  time  ? — 

Not  that  I know  of  except  that  there  was  a mark  of 
a shot  in  Mr.  M'Kibben’s  window,  near  whei-e  Mary 
Beilly  was  shot,  and  Mr.  Mulliner  said  that  shot  did 
not  come  from  the  police. 

3034.  You  say  the  menat  Bower’sHill  Banackwere 
justified  in  firing  when  it  began  ? — They  were. 

3035.  What  is  your  head-quarter  barrack  ? — Doue- 
gall-street. 

3036.  Is  that  on  the  same  scale  as  Bower’s  Hill 
Barrack  ? — It  is  larger.  There  are  sixty-five  men  in 
Donegall-street  and  only  eighteen  in  Bower’s  Hill,  but 
the  latter  is  now  increased. 

3037.  Are  all  the  head-quai-ter  districts  on  the  same 
scale  1 — I don’t  think  any  of  them  is  as  large  as  mine. 

3038.  Mr.  Adams. — Mr.  Grene  what  religion  are 
you  ? — I am  a Protestant. 

3039.  Did  you  see  anytliing  in  the  action  of  the 

men  on  this  occasion  to  lead  you  to  believe  they  were  « 

actuated  by  sectarian  animosity  ? — Certainly  not. 

3040.  You  think  they  would  act  against  any  mob 
iu  the  same  way  % — Yes.  I don’t  believe  half  of  them 
knew  the  class  of  mob  they  were  engaged  with. 

3041.  I presume  some  of  the  country  police  did  not 
know  anything  about  it? — I would  say  they  would  bo 
very  clever  if  they  did. 

3042.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way  the  stones 
were  thrown  to  indicate  religion? — No. 

3043.  Or  where  they  came  from? — No. 

3044.  Mr.  M'Uardy. — Are  you  the  senior  district 
inspector  for  Belfast?-— Yes. 

3045.  Had  you  experience  of  riots  before  this  ? — ' 

Yes,  in  1876. 

3046.  Had  you  any  experience  of  Belfast  under 
ordinaiv  circumstances  ? — I was  here  for  three  weeks 
in  1874. 

3047.  Was  it  in  its  ordinary  state  then? — Yes, 
something' was  expected,  but'it  did  not  happen. 

3048.  Ecgarding  the  an-angement  of  duty,  Mr. 

Grene,  can  you  explain  to  me  the  duties  the  men  per- 
form besides  their  ordinai-y  lieat  duties,  and  the  amount 
of  time  employed  in  it  ? — There  are  a gi-eat  many  duties 
the  men  have  to  do  just  the  same  as  in  the  country. 

When  a man  is  on  common  heat  duty,  tlie  chance  is 
that  he  must  go  next  day  to  the  Police  Court  and 
prove  some  cases,  and  a man  seldom  gets  a turn  of  duty 
that  some  cases  do  not  occur,  and  he  must  go  next  day 
to  the  Police  Court  to  prove  the  cases.  Then  there 
are  summons  to  be  served  and  wawants  to  bo  executed. 

There  is  uo  great  ciime  here,  but  there  are  petty 
lai'ceuies,  and  the  men  must  go  round  the  pawn  offices. 

The  police  here  are  faiidy  engaged,  and  I think  they 
do  more  work  than  the  men  in  the  counties. 

3049.  What  time  is  occupied  by  the  men  in  doing 
their  extra  duties  1 — I should  think  about  two  or  three 
lioui-s  for  each  man.  The  proceedings  in  the  police- 
court  generally  last  from  ten  until  two  o’clock. 

3050.  What  timo  do  the  night-beat  men  go  on  duty  ? 

At  elevefi  o'clock,  but  they  are  at  tlicir  stations  at 

half-past  ten  o’clock,  and  they  are  paraded  for  it. 

3052.  Do  they  generally  get  many  cases — tliose 
men  who  go  on  from  eleven  at  night  until  six  in  tJie 
morning? — No.  It  is  from  seven  o’clock  to  eleven 
that  most  of  the  eases  come  in. 

3051.  Do  the  night  di-vision  liave  to  work  tho 
next  day? — No.  The  duties  I am  speaking  of  are 
generally  done  by  the  second  division. 

3053.  Do  the  men  who  do  duty  from  six  to  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  from  tlirec  to  six  in  the  evening 
generally  get  a case  in  the  day? — I should  say  they 
would.  ’ 
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Ociobei-  7, 18S6.  3054.  Do  you  know  the  average  number  of  cas^  in 

Mr  wiiii  m Belfast  ? — I do  not.  That  is  only  known  in  the 

David  Gre^  police-office.  In  the  country  you  would  know  that, 
but  not  here. 

3055.  Ls  there  a record  kept  of  every  case  dealt  with 
in  Belfast  during  the  year  4— There  is. 

3056.  Do  you  know  the  number? — I do  not.  That 
is  kept  in  the  central  police  office. 

3057.  Is  there  a report  printed  of  the  number  of  cases 
every  year? — I think  the  record  is  only  in  manu- 
script. 

3058.  Do  the  magistrates  who  preside  in  the  court 
ever  receive  a copy  of  it? — I am  not  aware.  I think 
it  is  only  the  j udges  of  assise  who  get  it. 

3059.  Are  the  magistrates  who  deal  with  the  cases 
in  a perfect  state  of  ignorance  about  the  amount  of 
crime  ! — I don’t  know  about  that. 

3060.  Do  they  get  the  returns? — I never  heard 
of  it. 

3061.  Is  sickness  very  ])revalent  in  the  town  of 
Belfast,  in  the  police  force  ? — In  ordinary  times  I have 
five  or  six  on  the  sick  list. 

3063.  Is  that  the  total  ? — I am  speaking  of  my  own 
district  only, 

3068.  What  is  the  strength  of  your  district? — It 
was  144  when  I left  off— I have  not  been  doing 
duty  for  some  time. 

, 3064.  How  many  beats  are  in  your  division? — There 

are  eighteen. 

3065.  And  how  many  men  for  each? — Two  for 
each ; thirty-six  in  all.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
eighteen  for  the  first,  and  eighteen  for  the  second ; 
thirty-six  for  the  evening  division,  and  tliirty-six  for 
the  night  division. 

3066.  And  the  total  number  of  your  men  is  144? 

3067.  How  are  the  rest  of  the  men  occupied  ? — They 
are  so  occupied  that  there  is  seldom  the  j)roper  num- 
ber available  for  the  amount  of  beats.  I should  ex- 
plain that  the  144  is  the  total  strength.  There  are 
three  district  inspectors  included  in  that.  I have  two 
district  inspector's  attached  to  the  divisioniil  magistrate, 
Mr.  Cullen,  and  one  head  constable,  two  sergeants 
and  a constable,  four  in  all,  attached  to  tlic  divisional 
magistrate’s  office ; and  these  men  are  of  no  use  to  me. 
I have  also  five  disposable  men  or  detectives,  and  there 
are  three  mounted  men,  an  acting  constable  and  two 
constables,  together  with  my  own  clerk.  There  is  a 
man  told  off'  each  day  for  duty  at  the  police  office,  and 
there  is  also  a man  for  inspecting  the  steam  boats  that 
come  in.  There  ai-e  five  barracks  and  five  barrack 
orderlies,  and  five  sergeants  in  charge  of  these  five 
barracks,  and  there  is  an  average  generally  of  five  or 
six  sick. 

3068.  How  is  the  scheme  made  out? — Tlie  scheme 
is  not  practicable  -with  the  number  of  men,  for  if 
these  were  added  up  I would  want  more  men  than  I 
have. 

3069.  That  makes  129  otit  of  144,  and  then  there 
are  six  for  the  divisional  magistrate — 135  in  all? — 
Yes,  but  there  are  five  for  barrack  orderlies  who  do 
duty  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  %vhen  they  come  off 
at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  are  not  counted 
as  effectives  for  that  day. 

3070.  What  do  they  do — guard  tlie  prisoners? — 
They  are  in  charge  of  the  barrack.  They  see  wlio 
comes  in  and  out,  and  they  also  attend  to  any  tele- 
graphing that  hi  to  be  done. 

3071.  Are  they  called  barrack  orderlies  or  night 
orderlies  ? — They  are  called  barrack  orderliea  They 
do  duty  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  do  despatch 
duty  or  some  light  diity  the  next  day. 

3072.  AVho  have  you  at  your  principal  station  to 
attend  to  all  matters  in  your  absence  ? — The  head- 
constable  at  ordinary  times. 

3073.  Who  is  tliat? — The  present  man  is  Head- 
Cojrstable  Huggins. 

3074.  Has  he  been  long  Head-Constable  at  yotir 
princi))al  station  ? — About  eight  months,  I think. 

3075.  When  vacancies  occur  in  the  town  of  Belfast, 


are  you  aware,  as  the  senior  District  Inspector,  whether 
tliere  is  any  difficulty  in  filling  them  up? — There  has 
not  been  up  to  this. 

307  6.  Are  there  a very  great  number  of  volunteers  ? 
— There  were  a few  months  ago  before  the  riots  began  j 
but  I think  now  you  would  get  a great  number  to 
volunteer  to  go  back  again. 

3077.  I am  talking  about  ordinary  circumstances — 
have  there  been  as  many  as  eight  hundred  volunteei-s 
for  forty  vacancies? — I heard  so. 

3078.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  extra  pay  given 
the  men  in  Belfast? — Yes,  Belfast  is  £9  a year  better 
to  a man  than  the  country,  and  they  think,  besides, 
that  their  duties  wOl  be  lighter. 

3079.  Are  the  duties  very  light?— Tliey  are  not. 
I think  the  duties  would  be  a great  deal  lighter  in  an 
out  station  or  in  an  undisturbed  district. 

3080.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  besides  a re- 
adjustment of  districts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  force  in  Belfast  ? — I would  have  a separate  force 
altogether  for  the  town  of  Belfast.  I would  liave  a 
force  like  the  metropolitan  police  of  London,  mider  a 
Chief  Commissioner,  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  responsible  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  nobody  else,  just  the  same  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force. 

3081.  Is  there  any  magic  about  the  name  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  that  would  cause  you  to  recommend 
tJie  change?— No,  but  the  system  works  well  with 
the  metropolitan  police,  and  I saw  where  a committee 
in  London  decided  the  other  day  that  it  was  the  best 
system. 

3082.  Would  you  like  the  men  here  to  have  the 
same  hours  <is  the  Metropolitan  Police  ? — I don’t  know 
as  to  tliat. 

3083.  Supposing  they  had  two  horrrs  longer  on 
duty  than  in  Belfast  now,  would  you  like  it  then? — 
I do  not  see  why  they  could  not  do  it  here  as  well  as 
tliere.  The  Metropolitan  Police  can  go  into  plain 
clothes,  and  do  what  they  like  when  they  get  their 
day  off  duty. 

3084.  Following  tlie  proportion  of  the  London 
Police,  what  number  of  men  would  you  reijuire  for 
Belfast?— 609. 

3085.  What  is  the  jiresent  full  strength? — I be- 
lieve it  is  somewhat  under  that.  It  is  560,  I think. 

3086.  And  you  don’t  think  that  the  number  should 
be  greatly  increased? — I think  that  with  the  change 
I have  suggested  the  people  would  like  the  force 
better,  even  if  it  were  recruited  from  the  present  men. 
I think  the  force  would  tlien  be  more  popular. 

3087.  Would  you  propose  to  have  the  force  re- 
cruited from  the  town  of  Belfast  ? — I would  not. 

8088.  Have  you  anything  more  to  suggest? — No; 
except  that  the  magistrates  should  be  paid. 

3089.  But  about  the  police  force?— I liave  not. 

3090.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter  of  boundaries  of 
districts,  are  not  they  more  for  clerical  work — the  mak- 
ing of  official  reports  and  the  like  ? Have  they  the 
slightest  thing  to  do  witli  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  ? — I think  that  in  places  where  disturbances  were 
in  the  habit  of  arising,  that  they  might  be  put  down 
or  prevented  by  having  the  whole  of  the  police  force 
under  tlie  direction  of  one  man.  If  there  is  a division 
of  responsibility,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  see  that 
there  is  a danger  of  the  police  suffering  from  that  divi- 
sion. It  is  for  tlie  same  reason  I advocate  tlie  Metro- 
politan Police  system  here,  as  when  there  is  a division 
of  responsibility  there  seems  to  be  no  one  responsible 
at  all. 

3091.  What  practical  inconvenience  do  you  find 
from  having  two  bodies  of  men  acting  on  the  Shank- 
liDl-road? — As  I said  before,  I Avould  not  undertake 
to  ordei'  Mr.  Dwyer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  as 
the  chances  are  he  would  ijot  have  done  what  I ordered. 

3092.  Why  would  he  not  do  it? — Well,  being  his 
superior  officer  I might  have  given  him  an  order — 
a peremptory  order — but  ho  might  gi'umble  and  say 
he  could  not  do  it. 

3093.  Do  you  want  that  view  to  be  adopted  by  the 
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Commission,  or  do  you  think  it  is  one  they  can  adopt? 
— I do  not. 

3094.  If  you  gave  an  order  to  Mr.  Dwyer  do  you 
think  he  would  disobey  it? — I tliink  very  likely  lie 
might  say  he  could  not  do  it  without  consulting  who- 
ever placed  him  there.  I did  not  give  him  an  order 
as  I did  not  think  it  right  to  do  so,  but  I gave  him 
advice  to  leave  where  he  was,  and  he  took  it. 

3095.  With  regard  to  the  wrecking  of  O’Hare’s 
public-house  on  tlie  night  of  the  9th  June,  do  you 
consider  it  was  likely  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  for  the  people  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
amusing  themselves,  as  you  call  it  ? — The  crowd  had 
been  at  the  house  the  night  before,  and  Duffy’s  house 
had  been  so  completely  wrecked — !Mv.  ’Townsend 
stated  so — tliat  he  withdrew  the  police,  as  he  did  not 
see  any  use  in  stopping  there  any  longer.  That  is  a 
similar  case. 

3096.  When  the  mob  are  allowed  to  go  on  amusing 
themselves  are  they  not  likely  to  turn  to  fresh  places  ? 
— They  had  no  other  place  to  turn  to. 

3097.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  Bowers 
Hill  BaiTack? — Well,  yes.  Of  coui-se  I have  been 
tliere  veiy  often  in  the  last  twelve  months.  • 

3098.  And  were  you  familiar  with  the  back  en- 
trance?--Yes;  I have  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

3099.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  the  way  in 

which  the  two  gates  that  we  have  already  heard  of 
are  kept  ? — The  place  was  not  very  well  described  to 
you.  There  is  an  easement 

3100.  We  know  the  place ; we  have  seen  it  ? — Oh, 
you  have  seen  it.  Well,  there  is  a very  narrow 
entrance  to  it  from  the  barraclr,  and  going  out  oir  the 
street  gate  you  would  have  to  go  out  on  the  public 
road  again  a few  feet  from  the  barrack. 

3101.  The  rear  exit  gate  is  16  feet  wide,  isn’t  it? — 
Yes ; but  having  passed  through  it  you  would  have  to 
come  out  on  the  public  road  again. 

3102.  Yes;  but  don’t  you  usually  come  out  of 
barrack  to  get  ou  to  the  public  road?--Certainly;  but 
what  I mean  is  that  you  might  as  well  have  come  out 
at  the  front  door. 

3103.  Isn’t  the  approach  to  the  front  door  a very 
narrow  passage? — ^Yes. 

3104.  And  between  the  back  gate  I have  already 
mentioned — the  gate  leading  into  the  street  at  the 
rear  and  the  barrack  door— at  the  rear  is  there  not  a 
wide  space  which  would  have  been  an  excellent  place 
to  form  your  men  ? — Yes,  we  might  have  done  so, 

3105.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  possible  to 
devise  a place  more  suitable  for  the  mustering  of  a 
police  detachment  ? — I don’t  know  that. 

3106.  Very  well ; we  have  seen  the  place  and  can 
judge  for  ourselves.  Where  is  the  key  of  that  hack 
gate  kept? — I never  heard.  I thought  that  was  Mr. 
Thompson’s  place,  but  I heard  a witness  say  here  that 
it  is  Mr.  Stewai"t’s.  Mr.  Thomjrson  is  the  landlord  of 
the  barrack,  and  I thought  this  place  belonged  to  him 
also. 

3107.  Do  you  think  that  tlie  key  could  have  been 
obtained  that  afternoon  by  the  police  1 — Yes;  if  either 
Mr.  Stewart  or  Mr.  Thompson  had  it  I am  sure  it 
could  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Stewart’s  place  is 
next  door  to  the  barrack  and  Mr.  Thompson’s  next 
that  again. 

3108.  And  if  the  place  could  have  been  utilized 
with  considerable  advantage,  whose  duty  was  it  to 
have  got  the  key  for  that  purpose? — I don’t  know. 
The  fact  is  I don’t  think  it  ever  crossed  tlie  mind  of 
anyone  to  use  it.  The  only  time  I heard  the  back 
entrance  even  alluded  to  was  when  Mr.  Sullivan  spoke 
about  getting  out. 

3109.  You  are  quite  clear,  I presume,  that  none  of 
the  strangers  could  have  known  anything  about  tliat 
exit — none  of  tlie  country  oificers  ?-— Mr.  Sullivan  was 
told  about  it. 

3110.  Bub  could  he  have  known  the  nature  of  it 
unless  he  got  the  door  on  the  barrack  side  of  this 
space  opened? — No;  I suppose  he  never  saw  it. 


3111.  And  you  did? — Yes.  I rode  into  it  once  to 
see  about  the  narrowing  of  the  up])er  part  of  it. 

3112.  You  rode  in  on  horseback  ? — Fes. 

3113.  Mr.  Adxnis.  — Just  one  question — I want  to 
ask  about  the  local  foi-ce,  where  do  you  say  the  proposed 
local  force  should  be  recruited  from  ? — Oh,  well  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  all  through 
Ireland,  I think. 

3114.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  would  not  the  local 
force  or  the  oi-dinary  working  of  such  a foiue  be  re- 
cruited from  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood  1 — No,  that 
would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent,  I think.  I don’t 
think  any  town  force  is  recruited  from  the  townsmen — 
they  object  to  that 

3115.  Isn’t  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  force 
mainly  recruited  from  the  home  counties? — Yes,  and 
from  Ireland. 

3116.  But  mainly  from  the  home  counties — the 
county  of  Kildare,  for  instance,  furnishes  a very  large 
contqigent  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  ? — Yes. 

3117.  And  don’t  you  think  that  in  a force  recruited 
either  from  Belfast  or  from  the  surrounding  districts 
and  the  neighbouring  county,  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable pi'e]iondei-ance  of  one  religious  element  ? — 
But  that  could  be  managed  by  only  taking  whatever 
proportion  you  want  of  that  element. 

3118.  But  would  not  the  recruits  coming  forward 
be  mainly  of  one  religious  element — if  local  men? — It 
would  rest  with  the  officer  making  the  selections  to  till 
vacancies  to  say  wlio  he  would  take  and  who  reject. 

3119.  Under  what  control  would  you  place  the.  force 
— not  under  any  local  body?— No,  I would  place  it 
undevacommissioner,  just  as  the  London  force  is  under 
General  Warren,  and  let  the  commissioner  be  respon- 
sible to  no  one  but  tlie  Chief  Secretary. 

3120.  As  Mr.  Hainel  is  in  Dublin  ?—  Quite  so. 

3121.  But  don’t  you  think  that,  without  departing 

from  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabidaiy,  every- 
thing necessary  to  localize  the  force  could  be  attaine<l  ? 
— How  do  you  mean — “ To  localize  it 

3122.  To  keep  the  force  in  the  town  of  Belfast  a 
civic  force — don’t  you  think  that  everything  necessary 
could  be  done  to  give  it  a civic  character  without  de- 
parting from  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? 
— I don’t  want  to  make  it  a civic  force,  bub  to  have  it 
independent. 

3123.  Independent  of  whom? — Of  the  town. 

3124.  Ceitaiiily,  but  isn’t  tlie  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary independent  of  the  town? — No,  because  there  are 
those  executive  councils  you  have  heard  of,  and  other 
councils,  and  local  J.P.’s  turning  up. 

3125.  And  if  you  had  a local  force  would  j’ou  not 
have  the  executive  councils,  and  the  local  J.P.’s,  too  1 
- — No,  tlie  commissioner  would  act  on  his  own  respon- 
sibOity.  It  is  so  in  London. 

3126.  But  surely  the  commissioner  would  not  have 
more  resjionsibility  than  the  Town  Inspector  has  now. 
Isn’t  he  the  head  of  the  police  force  in  Belfast,  and 
responsible  to  the  Inspector-General  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  in  the  town,  and  would  not  the  commis- 
sioner or  head  of  your  proposed  new  local  force  he  in 
exactly  the  same  position  ? — He  would  be  a great  deal 
freer. 

3127.  Why? — Because  he  would  be  responsible  to 
no  one — he  would  be,  in  fact,  his  own  master. 

3128.  He  would,  according  to  your  proposal,  be 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Secretaiy  ? — Yes. 

3129.  And  who  is  the  Town  lusiiector  responsible 
to  now? — ^To  the  Inspector  General,  to  the  Divisional 
Magistrate,  and  he  also  seems  to  be  i-esponsible  to  the 
Mayor,  to  a certain  extent. 

3130.  So  long  as  the  law  remains  what  it  is,  would 

not  the  commissioner  of  a local  town  force  be  respon- 
sible also,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  magistrates? — 
No  doubt 

3131.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — And  he  could  not  act 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  ?— He 
could  act  without  their  orders. 

3132.  Doesn’t  the  Town  Inspector  go  to  them  for 
oro’eis  now  ? — Not  exactly  for  orders. 


Oetoler  7,  1S86. 

Mr.  Williim 
David  Grciie. 
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October  r.  Vise.  3133.  What  does  he  do  then— consult  merely? — another  district? — Not  if  they  are  actually  called  out 
Mr  purpose. 

David  Grene.  3134.  Mr.  Adams. — Don’t  you  think  it  woirldhe  3157.  You  say  that  the  events  of  the  7th  and  8th 
possible,  “within  the  machinery  of  the  Royal  Irish  of  June,  have  created  a bad  feeling  amongst  the  mob 
Constabulary,  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Town  against  the  police  1 — Certainly. 

Inspector  to  any  necessary  extent,  and  make  him  3158.  Was  the  event  of  the  7th  of  June  that  in 

independent  of  everybody? — I don’t  see  how  that  which  Colonel  Forbes  was  injured? — Yes. 

could  be  done.  3159.  And  the  event  of  the  8th  of  June — ^whieh 

3135.  Wliy  ? — ^To  begin  with,  it  would  not  be  according  to  you  created  this  bad  feeling — was  the  riot 

consistent  with  discipline  or  anytliing  else in  which  Mr.  Carr,  the  Town,  Inspector,  was  nearly 

3136.  You  think  that  the  present  machinery  of  the  killed? — Yes. 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  could  not  be  utDised — • 3160.  Then  it  was  those  events  that  created  the  bad 

making  necessary  changes  to  suit  the  circumstances,  feeling  you  say  ? — Yes. 

and  also  amending  the  law  by  which  magistrates  are  3161.  What  was  the  breach  of  faith  that  you  said 
empowered  to  interfere  with  the  police — for  the  had  been  committed  towards  the  mob,  on  the  evening 
administrationof  an  efficientlocal  force? — No,  I think  of  the  9th  of  June  ? — The  bringing  out  of  the  police, 
it  suouid  be  a force  raoro  on  the  lines  of  the  London  after  the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  them  through 
Metropolitan  Police.  their  clergy. 

3137.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Mr.  Grene,  I believe,  you  3162.  Do  you  know  that  between  the  fir.stwith- 

were  examined  at  some  of  the  inquests? — Yes,  I was  drawal  of  the  police  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
examined  at  two  inquests,  I think.  I attended  at  and  their  coming  out  again,  that  O’Hare’s  house  had 
three  or  four,  but  1 was  only  examined  at  two — Mary  been  again  assaulted  and  the  furniture  thrown  out  of 
Reilly’s  and  M'Cormack’a.  the  windows? — Yes,  I heard  so  afterwards. 

3138.  Were  you  called  as  a witness  by  the  solicitor  3163.  And  that  it  had  been  filed — that  an  attempt 
for  the  next  of  kin  on  these  occasions  ? — At  one  I was  made  to  burn  it  down? — Yes,  I heard  so. 

was.  3164.  Were  these  the  events  that  you  called  “ the 

3139.  Which  was  that  ? — ^That  was  the  inquest  on  slight  pretext  ” for  bringing  out  the  police  ? — Yes. 

James  M'Oormack.  3165.  You  have  described  to  the  Commissioners 

3140.  The  first  one? — Yes.  the  necKsity  there  was  for  the  first  firing  that  night 

3141.  Did  you  then  express  the  opinion — indeed,  I at  Shankhill-road  ? — Yes 

think  you  have  done  the  same  here — that  under  no  3166.  When  the  men  were  going  into  the  baiTack? 
circumstances  would  you  like  to  fire  on  a mob  ? — Yes,  — Yes. 

I said  that  I would  not  like  to  do  it.  3167.  Now,  you  were  amongst  the  very  last  that 

3142.  No  matter  what  they  were  doing? — I may  fired  a shot  that  evening? — Very  nearly  the  last,  I 
have  gone  as  far  as  that.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  think. 

occasion  to  deal  with  mobs,  and  I have  never  fired  a 3168.  And  did  you  consider  that  it  was  necessary 
gun  yet,  on  the  street.  for  you  to  fire  at  the  time  you  did  so  ? — Oh,  cer- 

3143.  No  matter  what  a mob  was  doing  you  would  tainly  or  I would  not  have  fired. 

not  like  to  fii-e  on  tliem  ? — .No,  not  unless  everything  3169.  TJien  did  the  danger  against  which  you  were 
else  failed.  guarding,  last  from  the  time  that  your  men  fired  at  the 

3144.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  been  yourself  door,  till  you  fired  almost  the  last  shot  of  all  out  of 

reqrrhed  to  fire  upon  a mob,  and  that  you  would  not  the  window  above? — Yes,  but  I considered  it  quite  a 
obey  ordei-s  ? — Yes,  I said  that  that  ocem-red  on  tlie  different  thing  being  attacked  in  a house.  When  a 
Shankhill-road  in  1876.  . man  is  attacked  in  his  house  he  is  bound  to  protect 

3145.  And  who  was  it  that  ordered  yon  to  fire  on  it 

tliat  occasion? — Mr.  Blake.  3170.  I see — that  reminds  me  to  ask  did  you  hear 

3146.  Was  he  a Resident  Magistrate? — He  was.  any  expressions  from  the  mob — and  only  speak  of 

3147.  Did  you  consider  it  a serious  breach  of  duty  what  you  heard  yourself — to  the  effect  that  the  barraok 

that  the  four  constables  you  saw  didn’t  interfere  with  should  be  set  fire  to  ? — I heard  the  expression  used, 

the  mob  of  100  persons  who  were  committing  some  but  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  by  some  of  tbe  men 

outrage  on  the  other  side  of  the  road?— Yes,  I thought  in  the  room  or  from  tlie  mob  in  the  street. 

it  was  a curious  tlimg.  3171.  Mr.  Adams. — From  the  men  in  the  room  1 

3148.  And  a breach  of  duty? — Yes,  but  as  I said  Surely  they  would  not  dream  of  setting  fire  to  the 

before,  my  own  experience  is  that  policemen  are  not  barrack  ? — Oh,  no,  but  that  some  one  in  the  room 
fond  of  doing  anything  outside  them  own  beat  or  may  have  said,  “ they  are  going  to  set  it  on  fire.” 
district 3172.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Some  of  the  men  in  the 

3149.  Don’t  mind  your  experience  for  the  present  room,  said  “ set  it  on  fire,”  is  that  your  evidence? — 

— did  you  consider  that  particular  transaction  a grave  No ; but  that  some  in  the  room  may  have  said  “they” 
breach  of  duty  ? — I considered  it  very  curious  conduct  — meaning  tlie  mob  outside — “ are  going  to  set  it  on 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  fire.” 

3150.  Is  that  all  you  will  say — “ curious  conduct”  ? 3173.  Or  else  it  might  have  been  a phrase  used 

— Yes.  outside  by  the  people  that  faith  was  not  kept  with  ? — 

3151.  Was  it  in  your  opinion  a breach  of  duty? — I ascertained  afterwards  that  it  had  been  used  by 

It  was  a breach  of  duty,  no  doubt.  ■ them. 

3152.  At  length  you  admit  that  much ; now  may  I 3174.  By  whom — by  the  mob  outside? — Yes — by 

ask,  did  you  report  it  to  your  official  superiors? — No,  the  people  in  the  street,  or  some  of  them. 

I did  not;  I did  not  know  who  the  men  were.  3175.  About  how  many  people  were  outside  the 

3153.  You  did  not  inquire? — No.  barrack  when  you  heard  that  expression — were  there 

3154.  Don’t  you  happen  to  know,  as  a matter  of  thousands? — Thousands.  I cgiild  not  see  down  the 
fact,  that  the  men  in  your  district  on  the  9th  of  June,  street. 

interiered  for  the  protection  of  O’Hare’s  house,  which  3176.  Was  it  filled  with  people  ?— There  were  a 
is  in  another  district? — I know  that  they  were  brought  great  many,  but  I could  not  see  very  far  to  the  right 

down  there  by  Mr.  Mulliner.  I was  not  there  at  the  or  left.  I could  not  see  to  the  left,  because  the  next 

time.  house  projected. 

3155.  And  that  the  same  thing  occurred  on  the  3177.  Did  the  crowd  gather  about  the  side  streets 

8th  ? — T don’t  know  as  to  the  8th,  I was  not  there  till  — Dundee  and  other  streets  ? — Yes,  there  were  a good 
about  twelve  o’clock  that  night.  many  in  the  side  streets — Dundee  and  Canning- 

3156.  Do  yon  persist  now  in  saying  that  there  is  street. 

any  practical  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  of  one  dis-  3178.  Mr.  M‘TIardy. — Did  Dr.  Lewers  go  in  detail 
trict  to  protect  property  or  preserve  the  peace  in  into  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  person  you  have 
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meEtioued  ? — He  said  he  had  "been  beaten  about  the 
head.  He  said  he  sa-wthe  man  on  the  ground  outside 
his  •windo'w. 

3179.  Did  he  say  they  continued  to  beat  him  after 
he  vas  down  on  the  ground  1 — That  was  what  I 
understood. 

3180.  Are  you  certain  that  was  what  he  said  1 — I 
think  so. 

3181.  Did  you  ever  yourself  observe  that  conduct 
on  the  part  of  .any  constable  1 — No,  I do  not  think  I 
ever  did. 

3182.  Are  you  prepared  to  believe  it? — I don’t 
know.  (Witness  refers  to  his  memorandum  book.) 

3183.  The  President. — You  won’t  find  your  faith 
in  your  pocket-book — you  are  asked  whether  you  are 
prepared  to  believe  it,  and  surely  you  can  answer  the 
question  without  rummaging  through  your  pocket- 
book. 

31 8i.  Mr.  M'-llardy. — Perhaps  he  is  looking  for  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Lowers’  statement.  (To  mtness)  Have 
you  Dr.  Lewers’  statement  here  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 
(Witness  searched  for  it,  but  corild  not  find  it.) 

3185.  I may  tell  you  I care  very  little  for  the 
statement.  I merely  want  to  know  what,  amount  of 
credence  you  attached  to  it  ? — Well,  I do  not  know 
why  I should  disbelieve  that  something  of  the  sort 
may  have  occurred. 

3186.  Did  anyone  else  see  it  besides  Dr.  Lewei’s  and 
the  man  who  was  struck  ? — There  were  I believe  two 
or  three  otlier  people  there — friends  of  his — I do  not 
know  whether  they  made  the  same  statement  or  not. 

3187.  This  very  serious  crime  having  beenreported 
to  you,  may  I ask  have  you  taken  any  trouble  to 
bring  the  constables  to  justice? — I gave  Mr.  Sinclair 
the  name  of  the  man. 

3188.  How  did  it  concern  Mr.  Sinclair?  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  not  injured,  was  he  1 — No,  but  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  acting  as  a sort  of  aide-de-camp  on  the 
road  to  Dr.  Hanna. 

3189.  If  this  man  was  seriously  injured  by  con- 
stables— ^beaten  in  the  way  described  while  he  lay  on 
the  ground — ^it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a more  serious 
crime ; I want  to  know  have  you  taken  any  steps  to 
bring  these  men  to  justice? — I reported  his  name  to 
the  Town  Inspector. 

3190.  What  name — one,  or  two? — I reported  the 
name  of  the  man  that  wfs  identified — Gallagher. 

3191.  Is  it  your  duty  as  District-Inspector  to  in- 
vestigate crimes  in  your  district,  and  bring  people  to 
justice? — It  is. 

3192.  Have  you  done  so  in  this  case  ? — I gave  the 
name  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  man’s  friend — in  order  that 
he  might  prosecute,  if  he  wished. 

3193.  What  had  Mr.  Sinclair  to  do  with  the  trans- 
action ? — He  seemed  to  be  acting  for  them  all ; and  of 
course,  when  they  had  the  constable’s  name  it  was 
open  to  them  to  prosecute,  if  they  liked. 

3194.  Surely,  in  cases  of  offences  of  tliafi  kind,  the 
police  assist  people  to  get  up  evidence  ? — Well,  if  I 
was  to  get  up  evidence  for  every  man  who  gets  a 
broken  head  I would  have  enough  to  do. 

3195.  This  was  no  ordinary  case — it  was  a very 
serious  crime? — Well,  I gave  the  name  of  the  man 
whom  they  charged  with  the  assault — and  I did  not 
consider  I was  bound  to  do  moi’e.  Another  officer 
might  have  refused  to  do  as  much  as  I did,  in  giving 
the  man’s  name. 

3196.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  I suppose  you  did  not 
think  there  was  any  crime  committed  at  all,  and  yorr 
did  nothing  ? — Well,  I think  it  IQtely  the  ciime  alleged 
was  not  committed.  Perhaps  the  man  was  in  the 
crowd  and  may  have  got  more  than  was  quite  necessary 
— ^but  I don’t  know  whether  that  would  amount  to  a 
crime  or  not.  It  was  more  for  the  man  himself  and 
his  friends  to  take  it  up. 

3197.  Do  you  believe  for  one  moment  that  the 
Constabulary  on  that  occasion  inteifered  with  any  one 
without  being  attacked  or  having  good  reason  for 
interfering  ? — I cannot  say  anything  about  it  at  all — 
I was  not  there. 


3198.  As  District  Inspector  what  opinion  did  you 
form? — I don't  know— there  were  so  many  rumours 
about  it  that  I think  it  is  likely  there  was  something 
in  it.  Of  course  there  was  more  or  less  confusion  in 
the  street  and  these  people  seeing  a formidable  body 
of  police,  might  fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  they 
were  going  to  stop  them. 

3199.  Have  you  formed  the  idea  that  members  of 
the  Royal  Iiish  Constabulary  brought  in  from  otlier 
districts  are  likely  to  act  with  more  severity  than  the 
town  police? — No:  on  the  contrary,  I have  found 
great  difficulty  very  often  in  getting  them  to  act  as 
much  as  I wanted. 

3200.  I wish  to  ask  why  do  you  give  the  least 
credence  to  those  people  who  tell  you  that  the  police 
used  violence  without  any  cause  ? — Well,  I have  heard 
it  from  so  many  persons  that  I think  there  must  be 
something  in  it,  more  or  less. 

3201.  Is  not  that  what  people  always  say  when 
the  police  have  to  interfere  with  a crowd  ? — 1 don't 
know  that. 

3202.  Don’s  the  people  always  say  they  have  been 
unjustly  dealt  with  ? — Well,  perhaps  they  do. 

3203.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I want  to 
ask  you  a question — You  say  you  approve  of  having 
a local  force  for  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

3204.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Iiish  Constobulaiy  ? — ^Twenty-three. 

3205.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a more  efficient, 
trustworthy,  and  intelligent  body  of  men  than  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  ?— No  j I think  they 
are  a very  good  body  of  men  indeed. 

3206.  Then  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  a 
change  ? — Because  I tliink,  I do  not  say  rightly,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  tbey  are  very  unpopular  here,  and 
I do  not  see  any  great  hope  of  their  regaining  popu- 
larity. • 

3207.  Mr..^ltf«ms. — Are  they  vciy  popular  inKerry, 
do  you  tliink  ? — Well,  I have  been  in  every  county  in 
Ireland,  except  four,  and  I never  saw  the  Constabu- 
laiy  so  unpopular  anywhei-e  as  they  are  in  Belfast. 

3208.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Do  you  believe  that  with- 
drawing the  Constabulary  from  a place  tends  to  pacify 
the  crowd? — Well,  as  the  event  proved,  it  did  not 
tend  to  pacify  them ; but  I thought  that  if  we  got  safely 
into  the  barrack,  that  by  keeping  quiet  there  the  thing 
would  pass  over. 

3209.  Do  you  think  that  withdrawing  the  Irish 
Constabulary  from  Belfast  would  make  tlie  people 
more  peaceable  and  well  disposed,  and  lead  them  to 
respect  authority  more? — Yes. 

3210.  You  think  that  if  that  were  done  the  people 
would  respect  authority  in  future  ? — Yes,  sir,  that  is 
my  view. 

3211.  Could  you  tell  me  what  church  you  usually 
‘attend  ? — St.  Paul’s. 

3212.  Who  is  the  minister  of  that  church? — The 
Rev.  Mr.  Scott. 

3213.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  were  the  senior 
officer  of  the  Constabulary  in  Shankhill  barracks 
while  this  affair  took  place — were  not  you? — Yes, 
sir. 

3214.  Don’t  you  tliink  that  by  firing  yourself  you 
exonerated  tlie  men  under  your  command  from  tJie 
charge  of  firing  without  orders  ? — I did  not  look  on  it 
in  that  light  j 1 thought  I would  not  be  able  to  control 
the  firing,  and  therefore  1 told  the  men,  as  I was  not 
able  to  keep  them  in  order,  I would  ])ut  them  out  of 
the  room  and  not  let  them  fire  any  longer. 

3215.  If  you  were  justified  in  firing,  surely  the  men 
would  think  they  were  justified  also? — I don’t  know 
that  any  of  them  fired  after  that— except  two  that  1 
kept  in  the  room. 

3216.  By  firing  yourself,  you  showed  them  there 
was  a necessity  for  firing  ?— So  there  was,  unless  we 
were  to  wait  till  we  were  killed  like  rats  in  a hole. 

3217.  Do  you  know  were  there  any  civilians  in  th(? 
barrack  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3318.  Who  were  they?— There  was  a gentleman 
there  from  the  beginning — hia  name  wax  s Smith,  I 
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atober  1.  1886.  think,  he  -was  a reporter  for  the  Irish  Times.  He  3226.  Did  he  interfere  in  an7way?— No;  not  in 

Mr.  'Wiiiiam  there  from  first  to  last,  and  there  was  a gentleman  any  way. 

DavM  Grene.  belonging  to  the  Belfast  Xews  Letter  there  too — I 8227.  You  fired  yourself? Yes. 

forget  his  name.  . 3228.  Why  did  you  tire  ? — Because  the  crowd  were 

3219.  "hlv.  llennessy. — Was  Heron  his  name? — I coming  in  so  close.  I .saw  one  fellow  comiugwithin 

thought  it  was  JIagee,  but  I am  not  sure.  six  yards  of  the  barrack. 

3220.  Sih'  Ldward  Bidwer. — Was  there  any  clergy-  3229.  You  thought  it  was  necessary  to  fire? I 

man  there  ?— Not  all  the  time,  they  came  in  and  out  did. 

different  times — there  was  no  clergyman  present  3230.  When  was  it  you  could-  not  control  your 
during  the  filing.  men — I understood  you  to  say  you  fired  because  you 

3221.  Were  there  any  magistrates  there  1 — Yes  ; I could  not  control  your  men? Yes,  when  I went  up 

think  Mr.  Horner  never  left  the  bai-rack  at  all.  Mr.  stairs  J found  the  room  was  full  of  men,  firin':^,  and 
Ewart  did  go  out  before  the  tiring  commenced,  and  when  I found  they  were  not  inclined  to  stop  I ordered 
did  not  come  in  until  it  was  over.  them  out, 

3222.  He  was  not  there  while  the  firing  was  going  3231.  Did  you  fire  before  they  went  out  ?— No,  not 

on  ? — Not  while  the  firing  was  going  on.  till  some  time  afterwarils. 

3223.  Did  you  consult  at  all  with  the  civilians  who  3232.  Were  you  in  the  room  by  yourself  when  you 

were  in  the  barrack  ? — No.  fired  ? — No ; Mr.  Sullivan  was  there  and  Mr.  M'Leod 

3224.  One  or  the  other  you  say  was  there  while  the  was  there. 

firing  was  going  on?— Yes,  the /m/i  Times  man  was  3233.  The  Besideac  Magistrate? Yes,  some  of 

there  all  tlirough.  the  time. 

3225.  I don’t  mean  tho  reporters — were  the  magi-  _ 3234.  Were  there  any  others  in  the  room? Yes 

strates  there  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Horner  was  there  the  whole  two  constables,  I think.  * 

time. 


Sergeant  John  Harper  sworn  and  examined. 

Sorgeaat  John  ^ 3235.  The  What  position  do  you  hold  very  numerous  1 — Yes;  it  increased  in  number  as  it 

arpor.  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — A sergeant’s.  grew  darker. 

3236.  To  what  district  were  you  attached  on  the  3258.  Did  it  assume  a threatening  appearance?— 
9th  of  J uue  last  1 — I was  attached  to  the  North  Dis-  Yes ; it  became  a desperate  crowd. 

frict.  3254.  Was  the  stone-throwing  very  serious?— Yes  • 

3237.  To  what  barrack  ?—Tlie  Sliankhill-voad.  it  became  very  serious.  They  were  also  throwing’ 

3238.  What  duty  were  you  on  about  4 or  5 o’clock  furniture  out  of  the  house  on  the  street.  The  armed 

in  the  afternoon? — My  duty  was,  that  I was  in  charge  men  were  subsequently  ordei'ed  out,  but  I was  not 

of  the  records  of  the  station.  there  at  the  time ; I saw  no  arms  at  the  time. 

3239.  Were  you  in  the  station  on  the  afternoon  of  32.55.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  when  the 

the  9th  of  June? — I was.  armed  men  retired  into  the  baixack  ? — I do. 

3240.  Did  you  remain  in  the  whole  time,  or  were  3256.  At  that  time  were  the  men,  in  yourjudg- 

you  out  at  all? — I was  out  three  times.  ment,  in  danger? — In  very  great  danger.  They  were 

3241.  Upon  what  duty  did  you  go  out  1 — I turned  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  not  leas  than  from  10,000 

out  with  Mr.  Mulliner  and  a party  of  men  to  disperse  to  15,000  persons,  and  they  were  closed  on  the  barrack 

the  men  who  were  attacking  the  publichonae.  completely, 

3242.  Give,  shortly,  an  accurate  account  of  that;  3257.  Had  they  great  diflicultv  in  retreating  from 

■was  it  after  the  jdace  was  set  on  fire  1 — It  was  before,  the  barrack  ? — Yes ; they  were  jammed  in  the  hall 

I may  tell  your  lordship  that  the  place  was  set  on  the  doorway  was  very  narrow. 

fire  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  it  was  also  set  on  fire  on  3258.  Did  you  hear  the  filing  ? Yes. 

the  9th  of  June.  It  was  after  I went  there  on  the  3259.  In  your  judgment  was  that  firing  reasonably 

0th  of  June  that  it  was  set  on  fire  a second  time.  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  police? 

3243.  When  you  went  up  to  the  house  waa  there  a — It  was  unavoidable  to  Siwe  tJieir  lives, 

considerable  mob  in  the  street? — Yes,  a very  large  3260.  Are  you  sutfeiing  at  the  present  moment?— 
mob,  and  the  whiskey  was  flowing  from  the  taps.  I am ; I am  suffermg  from  a wound. 

3244.  Was  there  a large  mob  ? — Yes;  a Lu-ge  mob  3261.  Where  were  you  wounded;  give  us  an  ac- 

was  collected  there.  _ count  of  that  night  ? — It  was  on  that  night  I was 

3245.  Were  they  stoning  the  police  ? — Yes;  when  wounded. 

the  police  went  to  disperse  them  they  stoned  them.  3262.  When  was  it  you  were  wounded  ? It  was 

3246.  In  your  judgment  was  the  conduct  of  the  on  the  31st  July. 

mob  such  as  to  expose  the  police  to  considerable  3263.  Where  was  it? — Lonsdale-street,  on  the  Old 
danger? — Yes;  to  great  danger.  Lodge-road. 

3247.  We  have  heard  that  afterwards  you  were  3264.  What  with? A stone. 

withdrawn  to  the  barrack?— Yes,  we  were  withdrawn  3265.  Was  it  with  a stone? — Yes;  with  a stone, 

twice  to  the  ban-ack.  3266.  Was  there  a large  mob  on  the  road  that 

3248.  You  were  out  twice  on  the  same  business  ? — night? — Yes;  a very  large  mob. 

Yes;  after  we  had  left  and  had  withdrawn  to  the  3267.  And  from  the  effects  of  that  you  are  suffer- 
barrack  word  came  in  tlte  same  way  that  the  mob  was  ing  ? — ^Yes. 

attacking  the  house,  and  we  went  there  again.  - 3268.  Mr.  Le  Toer  Treneh,  q.c.— Are  you  a 

3249.  When  was  the  last  occasion  ? — On  the  third  North  of  Ireland  man  ?— Yes,  I belong  to  the  County 
occasion  I went  out  with  one  constable,  at  the  sug-  Monaghan ; it  was  there  I was  reared,  but  I have 
gcstion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  and  we  thought,  as  been  now  in  Belfast  for  the  last  21  years. 

local  men,  we  would  have  some  influence  with  the  3269.  What  office  are  you  in? In  Mr.  Gvene’s. 

crowd,  to  induce  them  to  go  home  and  leave  the  place.  3270.  Mr.  MHardy. — Were  you  acting-  with  Mr. 

I was  not  long  out  that  time.  I was  struck  on  the  Mullinor’s  party  that  night  1 — I was  acting  with  Mr. 
liead  with  a stone,  and  I saw  it  was  dangerous  for  MulHner's  party  in  the  first  instance, 
cither  a constable  or  me  to  remain.  I therefore  3271.  Do  yon  remember  that  when  the  mob  which 
returned  to  the  ban-ack.  was  at  O’Hares’  house  came  up,  a great  number  of 

3250.  Did  Dr.  Hanna  accompany  you  when  you  them  went  down  North  Howard-street  ? Yes,  some 

went  out,  as  you  de.seribe  1 — He  did  not  accompany  few  of  the  men  went  up  that  way. 

me.  He  was  on  the  road  at  the  time.  3272.  Do  you  know  where  Dr.  Lewers’  house  is  ? 

3251.  You  found  it  necessary  to  retire  1 — I did.  Yes ; I was  in  his  house. 

3252.  Some  time  after  that  did  the  mob  become  3273.  Did  you  hear  what  has  been  mentioned  with 
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regard  to  the  assault  by  one  of  the  police  upon  one  of 

the  Combe  factory  men,  near  Dr.  Lewers’  house  ? 

Yes ; I was  in  Dr.  Lewers’  house.  I went  to  inquire 
in  reference  to  this  man,  whose  name  was  Gilchrist. 

32 1 4.  Did  the  mob  beside  Dr.  Lewers’  house  be- 
have with  violence  1 — Yes ; they  were  stoning;  when 
they  would  come  to  the  comer  of  the  street  they 
would  shower  a volley  of  stones  round  the  corner. 
There  are  a great  number  of  streets  off  the  Shankhill- 
road,  and  that  was  the  general  practice  of  the  mob. 

3275.  Were  the  constables  obliged  to  use  their 
batons  ? — They  were. 

3276.  During  ymir  21  years  experience  have  you 
learned  that  it  is  a dangerous  thing  to  use  the  baton 
unless  you  use  it  effectively.  Don’t  you  think  it 
would  only  have  the  effect,  of  exasperating  a man  to 
use  the  baton  lightly— in  fact,  to  trifle  with  it?— Oh, 


certainly.  I certainly  would  not  use  the  baton  at  all  October  7,  isse. 
until  it  became  necessarv.  o ~T"t  ^ 

A j ii  1 * . 1 ocrgcatit  John 

o_(  (.  juia  then,  when  it  became  necessary,  I pre-  Harper, 
sume  you  would  use  it  with  considerable  force  J— Yes  ; 
with  considerable  force. 

3278.  Mr.  Shannon,. — Did  you  happen  to  hear  any 
or  the  language  used  by  the  crowd  ? — Yes ; I heard 
them  in  the  yard  shouting  that  they  would  bum  the 
house — “bum  the  bloody  buggars”  were  the  words 
they  used. 

. 3279.  Do  you  know  the  manner  in  wliich  those 
workers  came  from  Combe’s  foimdry  ?— I do. 

3280.  Is  that  a purely  Protestant  district? The 

part  between  Combe’s  gate  and  the  Shankhill-road  is 
Protestant. 

3281.  Would  there  beany  necessity  for  the  workers 

of  Combe’s  foundry  to  march  in  a crowd  or  proces- 
sion?— Oh,  not  the  slightest. 


Constable  William  McLennan  sworn  and  examined. 


3282.  The  President. — What  are  you? I am  a 

constable. 

3283.  Were  you  attached  to  the  Shankhill  bar- 
rack ? — Yes ; I am  attached  to  it  at  present. 

3284.  Were  you  attached  to  it  on  the  9th  of 
June  ? — I was  marched  from  another  district. 

3285.  But  you  were  at  the  barrack  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — I was. 

3286.  Have  you  been  in  court  and  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  several  witnesses — I omit  the 
evidence  given  by  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Grene- but 
have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  other  wit- 
nesses ? — I did. 

3287.  Have  they  in  your  judgment  given  a correct 
account  of  wliat  took  place  on  that  occasion  1— Yes. 


3288.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it? No. 

3289.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Did  you  collect  the  stones 
about  the  barracks  after  the  attack  was  over  ?— I did. 

3290.  How  many  stones  were  there  found  either  in 

the  baiTack  or  immediately  in  front  of  it  ? 682. 

3291.  I believe  you  have  them  still?— Yes. 

3292.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  there  anything  else  found 
but  stones  1 — Yes,  some  pieces  of  iron. 

3293.  "What  kind  of  pieces  of  iron  ? — Nuts. 

3294.  Iron  nuts? — Yes. 

3295.  With  the  worm  for  a screw  1 — Tes ; ordinary 
nuts  for  screws. 

3296.  Were  they  old  or  new  iron  ? — ^They  appeared 
to  be  new. 


Constable 

■vyiniam 

hl'Lennoo. 


District  Inspector  Edward  Ernest  MvUiner  recalled  and  further  examined. 


3297.  The  President. — Something  has  been  said 
about  an  attack  that  was  made  on  one  of  Messrs,  Combe 
and  Barbour’s  workmen  on  the  evening  of  9th  of  June 
by  a party  of  policemen  under  you ; do  you  remember 

your  party  having  to  use  their  batons  that  evening  ? 

Yes ; I believe  they  did. 

3298.  Was  tliat  in  North  Howard-street  ? Yes,  off 

the  Sliankhill-road  I think  it  was. 

3299.  Do  you  remember  your  men  charging  the 
men  in  North  Howai-d-street ? — Yes;  I believe  they 
did.  At  that  point  they  were  not  under  my  imme- 
diate supervision. 

3300.  Who  was  in  charge  of  them  ? I think  it 

was  a Head  Constable. 


3301.  Do  you  know  his  name? — His  name  is 
Markham.  Allow  me  to  explain  wliat  I meant  by 
that.^  I went  down  to  O'Hare’s  public  house  where 
tlie  riot  was  going  on ; we  charged  the  crowd,  but  they 
came  to  the  corner  and  threw  stones  after  us.  When 
I got  back  I divided  my  men  into  two  divisions,  and 
told  one  division  to  go  to  Noith  Howard-street — to  the 
left,  while  the  other  went  straight  up  the  hill. 

3303.  As  far  as  you  saw  during  the  course  of  that 
evening  was  any  attack  made  by  your  men  or  any 
policeman  in  your  presence  upon  any  people  who  were 
not  rioters  ? — Not  at  all.  We  were  stoned  from  the 
time  we  anived  there.  We  were  dodging  stones  the 
whole  evening. 


Mr.  Edward 

Ernest 

Mulliner. 


District-Inspector  Charles 

3303.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  remember  on  the 
evening  that  you  arrived  at  Shankhill  and  joined  Mr. 
Mulliner’s  paity  ? — I do. 

3304.  Did  yon  co-operate  with  him? — I did. 

3305.  In  what  dii'ection  did  your  party  chai-ge  the 
crowd  ? — I met  Mr.  Mulliner  between  the  bairack  and 
North  Howard-street,  and  wo  charged  them  in  that 
direction. 

3306.  Did  every  or  any  of  your  men  molest  any 
l»rsons  hut  rioters  1 — No. 

3307.  Were  you  and  your  party  stoned  by  the  mob  ? 
— Yes ; we  charged  them  more  than  once,  but  we 
could  not  cope  with  them.  They  ran  up  the  side 
streets  and  stoned  us.  I then  told  off  and  paraded  all 
our  men  and  told  them  to  go  down  one  of  the  side 
streets  and  get  behind  them.  As  soon  as  I got  behind 
them  the  stone-throwing  ceased. 

3808.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Tr&nch,  Q.o. — Do  you  know  who 
were  in  command  of  the  party  in  North  Howard- 
street  ? — No ; I was  not  in  North  Howard-street  at 


Dwyer  sworn  and  examined. 

3309.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — One  of  your  men  was  men- 

tioned just  now  as  having  been  seen  beating  a man 
who  was  on  the  ground  beside  Dr.  Lowers’  ? Yes. 

3310.  Did  you  heai-  of  that  before  to-day? Y'es,  I 

heard  of  it. 

3311.  Did  youiuquire  iiitoit? — Yes;  andibelieve 
it  was  not  true.  1 saw  one  of  our  men  running  after 
a man  who  fell,  but  he  did  not  reach  him — tJie  man 
got  up  and  got  away. 

3312.  Do  you  think  the  injury  the  man  received 
was  caused  by  a fall  ? — Y’es;  I believe  the  man  got 
away. 

3313.  The  statement  was  tliat  a man  was  injured, 
and  that  his  injuries  were  dressed  at  Dr.  Lewers’ house, 
and  that  a policeman  was  seen  by  Dr.  Lewers  beating 
a man  on  the  ground  ? — 'W'ell : that  was  denied.  The 
man  accused  was  Constable  Joseph  Devery,  of 
Gorteeu  Station,  County  Tyrone. 

3314.  Did  you  remember  whether  you  inquired 
into  the  matter  ? — I have  inquired  into  the  matter  so 
far  as  I heard  people  talking  about  it.  Some  of  my 


Mr.  Chailst 
Dwyer. 
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OeUter  7,  1888. 

Mr.  Charles 
Dwyer. 


Head-Con* 
stable  Fatricb 
MarhbaiD. 


Constable 
Joseph  Davy. 


own  men  said  they  saw  the  mao,  and  he  was  a Belfast 
man,  and  had  a number  on  his  collar. 

3315.  Did  you  hear  that  Dr.  I^ewers  charged  four 
men  with  beating  the  man  while  on  the  ground  ? — 
Yes ; I heard  that  stated  now. 

3316.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before? — No;  I never 
heard  it  before. 

3317.  If  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  your 
men  beat  a man  while  lying  on  the  ground  would  you 
have  done  your  best  to  have  that  man  brought  to 
justice? — I would  indeed;  I tliink  it  would  be  a very 
cruel  thing. 

3318.  There  seem  to  be  some  doubts  as  to  what 
became  of  your  party  that  evening  after  they  were 
withdrawn  from  Mr.  O’Hare’s  public  house ; where 
did  you  take  them  to  ? — I placed  them  at  some  of 
the  comers,  and  stopped  the  stone-throwing  to  some 
extent ; I could  not  say  I stopped  it  entirely.  About 
7 o’clock  Mr.  Grene  camo  up  on  a car  and  I went  to 
him  and  told  him  that  if  he  sent  me  two  sergeants, 
with  ten  men  to  each,  I would  occupy  the  comers  and 
keep  down  the  stone-throwing.  He  said  he  thought 
that  they  were  not  required.  I told  him  tlien  to  send 
me  one  sergeant  and  ten  men,  but  be  would  not  do  it. 
In  a short  time  after  that  he  came  back  a second  time 
and  Dr.  Hanna,  I tbink,  came  up  the  street.  In  a 
short  time  he  came  over  and  Mr.  Mulliner  told  him 
he  might  withdraw  his  men  from  the  Shankhill 
Barrack.  He  did  so,  and  after  my  arrival  at  Shank- 
hill  a sergeant  and  seven  men  came  up  and  told  him 
he  wanted  to  bring  his  men  up  the  street,  but  he  could 


not  go.  I said  it  was  rather  early,  for  him  not  to  go, 
and  I with  five  of  my  men  joined  him  and  we  went 
up  the  street.  In  a short  time  this  sergeant  was 
coming'  down  the  street  himself,  and  he  told  me  Mr. 
Grene  had  told  him  to  withdraw  his  men  into  the 
ShankhOl  Ban-ack,  and  he  and  his  party  and  my  five 
men  went  .to  the  barrack  and  remained  in  it  afterwards. 
Thei'e  was  no  man  in  the  street  then  except  me  and  my 
men,  and  in  a short  time  Mr.  Grene  came  over  and  told 
me  to  withdraw  my  men.  I told  my  men  to  dress  up, 
and  we  began  to  go  away  : the  stones  were  thrown  at 
us  as  soon  as  we  turned,  and  one  of  the  men  got  a 
blow  on  the  back  and  another  on  the  head,  another 
stone  nearly  knocked  me  down.  Before  I reached  the 
Shankhill  Barrack  Mr.  Grene  came  up  and  I asked 
him,  where  will  I take  my  men  to,  and  he  said  to 
Peter’s  Hill  Barrack.  I went  on  to  Peter’s  Hill  and 
remained  there  an  hour,  when  a mounted  man  rode 
up  saying,  that  the  magistrates  ordered  all  the  avail- 
able men  to  go  to  Dm-ham-street,  so  I took  my  twenty 
men  and  went  to  Durham-street. 

3319.  Mr.  Grene  said  just  now  that  he  did  not  give 
you  any  order,  and  he  said  if  he  had  given  you  any 
orders  he  doubted  whether  you  would  have  obeyed 
them  1 — I would  obey  them ; I would  be  bound  to  obey 
them. 

3320.  Did  you  in  fact  carry  out  Mr.  Grene's  orders 
when  he  gave  them  ? — I did ; I felt  bound  to  obey 
any  orders  he  gave  me.  I drew  the  men  off  the  street 
when  he  told  me  to  do  so. 


Head-Constable  Patrick  Mc^kham  called  and  examined. 


3321.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — "Were  you  in  Mr.  MuUiner’s 
party  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Jime  at  Shankhill? 
. — I was. 

3322.  "Was  that  party  made  up  of  dismounted  and 
mounted  men  ? — It  was. 

3323.  At  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  did  you  take 
charge  of  a portion  of  the  party  ? — No. 

3324.  Do  you  remember  charging  down  Howard- 
street  with  batons  that  evening? — Yes ; I went  down 
with  a portion  of  the  men. 

3325.  That  is  a street  near  O’Hare’s  public  house  ? 
— I do  not  know  the  names  of  the  streets. 

3326.  Had  there  been  rioting  before  that? — Yes; 
rioting  had  gone  on  for  a considerable  time. 

3327.  Did  the  rioters  retreat  down  North  Howard- 


streetl— They  did.  We  had  been  on  the  Sliankhill- 
road,  and  a portion  of  the  men  charged  up  the  road, 
and  another  portion  of  them  went  down  North 
Howard  street.  I went  with  the  men  and  followed 
the  crowd  down  North  Howard-street. 

3328.  Were  you  going  then  in  the  direction  of 
Messi-s.  Coombe  and  Barber’s  foundry? — I am  not 
aware,  but  I understand  I was. 

3329.  "When  going  down  North  Howard-street  did 
you  attack  any  persons  who  were  not  rioters  ? — No. 

3330.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  you  only  attacked 
rioters  1 — Certainly. 

3331.  Did  you  make  any  attack  on  innocent  people? 
— Certainly  not ; they  were  not  there. 


Constable  Joseph  Ba/oy  sworn  and  examined. 


3332.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  belong  to  the  Belfast 
force  ? — I do. 

3333.  Were  you  engaged  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
9th  of  June  on  Shankhill- road? — I was. 

3334.  Do  you  remember  being  one  of  a party  of 
men  who  charged  down  North  Howard-street? — No, 
sir ; I did  not  gO  down  that  street. 

3335.  Do  you  remember  a complaint  being  made 
against  you  iu  presence  of  Mr.  Grene,  of  having 
assaulted  a man  on  the  ground  ? — No,  sir,  there  was 
no  complaint  against  me. 

3336.  Was  your  number  or  name  taken  ? — Yes,  my 
name  was  taken. 

3337.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Grene. 


3338.  Did  Mr.  Grene  give  your  name  to  a gentle- 
man?— Yes. 

3339.  Did  that  gentleman  point  you  out  as  a man 
who  had  assaulted  a civilian  ?— No,  sir,  they  did  not 
bring  any  charge  against  me. 

3340.  As  a matter  of  fact  did  you  strike  any  man 
while  on  the  ground  ? — I never  did.  I did  not  use 
my  baton  except  once  that  night ; and  that  was  on 
the  centre  of  the  street — I used  it  on  a man. 

3341.  What  was  that  man  doing  1 — He  was  throw- 
ing stones. 

3342.  Did  you  strike  him  with  your  baton  ? — I did. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Court  adjourned 

until  10.30  a.m.  the  following  (Friday)  morning. 
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FIFTH  DAY— FEIDAY,  OCTOBER  8th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock,  when 


Hr.  Camphell,  b.l.  (who  was  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Johnston,  on  behalf  of  certain  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  Shankhill  district),  said — May  it  please 
your  lordship  before  any  evidence  is  called,  I wish 
respectfully  to  make  an  application.  On  the  day  it 
resumed  its  sittings  on  Monday  last,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  recollect,  I appeared  as  counsel,  or  rather 
I endeavoured  to  appear  as  counsel  for  a number  of 
ratepayers  of  Belfast.  A number  of  th^e  gentlemen 
for  whom  I then  appeared,  have  since  been  directly 
affected  by  the  evidence  given  here  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry  so  far  as  can  be,  and  these  gentlemen 
who  have  been  so  affected  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
having  regard,  I may  say,  to  the  uncontrolled  freedom 
which  those  representing  the  Constabulary  and  also 
other  professional  gentlemen  have  been  allowed,  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cither  your  lord- 
.ship’s  language  expressed  more  than  they  intended  to 
convey, or  that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  counsel  who  were  present,  or  tliat  they  drew 
a wrong  inference  from  your  lordship’s  words.  Accord- 
ingly those  gentlemen  forwarded  to  your  lordship  and 
the  Commission  a memorial  yesterday,  and  this  memo- 
rial in  effect  wished  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
appear  here  by  counsel  who  would  enjoy  the  same 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  action  as  counsel  representing 
the  Constabulary  according  to  the  reports  in  the 
public  Press,  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy.  In  reply 
to  that  memorial  they  promptly  received  from  your 
lordship’s  courteous  secretary,  a letter  to  one  passage 
of  which  I would  dii'ect  your  lordship’s  attention  as 
with  reference  to  it  my  clients  feel  in  a difficulty,  and 
they  have  instructed  me  to  appear  in  Court,  and  ask 
your  lordship  in  reference  to  it.  The  paragraph  to  which 
I would  direct  your  lordship’s  attention,  is — “In 
reply,  I am  du'ected  to  say  that  the  Commissioners 
have  been  throughout  this  inquiry  ready  and  willing 
to  avail  themselves  as  they  have  hitherto  done  of  such 
aid  as  counsel  and  others  are  willing  to  afford  to  them 
in  the  transaction  of  this  inquiry.  They  are,  of  course, 
still  willing  to  receive  such  assistance,  but  strictly 
upon  the  basks  and  within  the  limits  explained  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Court.  No  contract  can  at  present  be 
given  that  any  witness  will  be  recalled,  but  should  it 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  Commissioners  that  further 
questions  ought,  in  furtherance  of  the  inquiry,  be 
put  to  any  -witness  who  has  been  already  examined, 
such  witness  will,  of  course,  be  recalled,  but  at  pi’e- 
sent  they  see  no  cause  for  so  doing.”  With  reference 
to  the  difficultv  that  my  clients  feel,  and  which  they 
wish,  as  fai-  as  possible,  sliould  be  cleared  up,  it  is 
this,  whether  under  the  terms  of  that  letter  counsel 
appearing  for  these  gentlemen  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  would  be  restricted  to  the  limits  as  stated 
by  your  lordsbip  on  Monday,  of  submitting  questions 
to  the  Court,  in  writing  to  be  put  to  a witness,  and 
would  counsel  appearing  for  those  gentlemen  be  allowed 
the  same  privilege  and  the  same  freedom  of  action 
accorded  to  counsel  for  the  Constabulary  and  other 
counsel  appearing  here. 

The  President  (after  consultation  with  his  col- 
leagues).— Mr.  Campbell,  I have  had  the  advantage 
of  consulting  my  colleagues,  and  refreshing  my 
memory  by  their  recollection  as  to  what  was  said  on 
Monday  last.  There  was  no  doubt  a reference  to 
■>vriting,  birt  we  are  all  clearly  of  recollection  that 
-'vhat  was  said  with  reference  to  writing  was  this — • 
that  we  should  require  in  the  case  of  any  witness 
proposed  to  be  called  on  behalf  of  individuals  or 
corporate  bodies  other  than  witnesses  whom  we  our- 
selves were  determined  to  call,  that  we  should  require 
to  have  submitted,  through  our  secretary,  the  names 
of  such  witnesses,  and  a succinct  statement  of  the 


evidence  they  were  expected  to  give.  My  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  nothing  was  said  with  reference 
to  submitting  particular  questions  in  writing  to  us, 
or  that  those  questions  should  only  be  put  tlirough 
us.  I have  now  answered  one  of  the  questions  to 
which  you  have  called  our  attention.  'With  reference 
to  the  general  point  I must  protest  against  the 
opinion  that  we  have  allowed  counsel  'A'ho  appeared 
before  us  any  rights  or  privileges,  or  any  freedom 
whatever.  We  have  availed  oui-selves  of  that  assists 
ance  which  Mr.  Weir,  actmg  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
stabulary, and  in  accordance  witli  that  good  feeling 
which  we  would  expect  to  be  shown  by  hin^,  has  been 
good  enough  to  render  to  us.  He  has  been  of  the 
utmost  assistance  to  the  Commission  by  suggesting  to 
us  -witnesses  whom  we  should  call,  and  by  assisting 
us  in  the  examinations  of  those  witnesses,  and  for 
that  assistance  we  are  all  gi-ateful  to  him.  We  all 
feel  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  both  to  his  profession 
and  to  tins  Hoyal  Commission.  We  sliall  be  bappy 
to  continue  to  receive  that  assistance  from  the  counsel 
for  the  Constabulary,  and  I need  hardly  say  similarly 
from  anybody  or  any  indi\’idual  who  like  to  render 
us  that  assistance.  But  we  are  not  dependent  upon 
any  such  assistance.  We  have  already  prepared  an 
amount  of  evidence,  which  -will  certainly  be  available 
before  us,  which  satisfies  us  that  we  can  carry  out 
this  inquiry  to  a most  satisfactory  conclusion,  so  far 
as  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  are  concerned,  with- 
out any  such  assistance  whatever.  But,  as  I said 
before,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  such  assistance, 
while  we  recognise  no  rights,  no  privileges,  and  no 
freedom  of  action  whatsoever.  • 

_ Mr.  Campbell. — I thoroughly  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  your  lordship,  but  of  course  I 
should  also  like  to  know,  and  1 do  think  that  in  a 
spii’it  of  ordinary  fair  play,  I do  think  counsel  is 
entitled  to  know,  and  it  is  what  exactly  we  will  be 
entitled  to  do — will  we  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  Constabulary  witnesses  produced  1 
Will  we  be  allowed  to  bring  up  witnesses  and  exa- 
mine tbem  directly  ? 

The  President. — You  will  be  allowed  to  put  all 
such  questions  in  cross-examination — a term  which 
I do  not  think  is  fairly  applicable  to  an  investigation 
of  this  description — or  otherwise.  You  will  certainly 
be  allowed  to  pxit  any  such  question  as  we  think 
calculated  to  .subserre  tlie  great  purpose  for  which  we 
are  here,  namely  to  ascertain  the  facts  required  in  the 
investigation  of  tliis  Commission.  You  mil  be  at 
liberty,  if  we  fail  to  summon  witnesses,  to  give  us  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case.  You  will  be  able  to  suggest 
the  names  of  witnesse.s  whom  we  should  summon,  but  ' 
we  are  of  opinion,  a.s  regards  the  cliaracter  of  the 
evidence,  that  you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
evidence  is  material,  and  is  calculated  to  assist  us  in 
this  inquiry,  and  we  will  deal  with  them  as  other 
witnesses  have  been  dealt  with  who  have  been  hitherto 
called,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  any  persons, 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  during  the  course 
of  this  inquiiy,  will  be  summoned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they 
liave  to  say  in  reference  to  the  matters  laid  to  their 
charge. 

Mr.  Camphell. — There  could  be  no  difficulty  but  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  hereafter — I don’t  wish  to 
be  pressing  or  seeking  to  foice  unduly  your  lordship, 
or  any  member  of  tbe  Commission.  I can  see  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  appealing  for  tlie  gentlemen  who 
feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  sending  forward  the 
e-videnceofthewitnesses  to  be  submitted  to  your  lord- 
ship  and  the  Commission ; but  what  I don’t  think  your 
lordship  has  clearly  indicated  is  the  questions  which  I 
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<h-to>)er  R.  1886.  would  have  a right,  of  royself,  to  put  to  the  ■witnesses 
produced  by  us  and  produced  by  the  constabulary  and 
others. 

The  President. — That  -will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  -witnesses 
and  the  character  of  the  question  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  to  them.  But  we  shall  admit  no  rights 
in  any  person  while  at  the  same  time  wo  shall  afford 
the  utmost  facility  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth 
in  reference  to  all  matters  coming  before  us. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — My  lord,  I was  instructed  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  of 
Belfast.  Like  the  Commission,  of  course,  we  recog- 
nise no  political  or  religious  parties  and  the  object 
•with  which  I was  instructed  to  appear  before  your 
lordship  was  to  assist  the  Commission  in  elucidating 
information  to  enable  you  to  report  in  reference  to  the 
future  police  arrangements,  and  future  rioting  and 
matters  of  that  sort.  IVom  what  your  lordship  has 
stated  here  this  morning  I must  have  misunderstood 
you  on  ••Monday,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  I 
left  the  court.  X understood  the  President  to  say  that 
questions  should  be  submitted  on  paper  to  the  Com- 
mission. 


Mr.  Adams. — No,  no. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — That  was  my  understanding  of  what 
the  President  said,  and  certainly  it  is  borne  out  by 
the  newsjiapers  and  the  London  papers  which  I have 
read.  What  your  lordship  has  stated  is  quite  satis- 
factory to  us,  that  we  are  to  take  the  same  position  as 
Mr.  Weir. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I desire  to  say  tliat  I did  not 
understand  tiie  President  to  state  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Adams. — I must  say  that  was  a misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  counsel  and  that  is  borne  out  by  a 
remark  I myself  made  fi'om  the  bench  “ that  coimseH 
could  put  questions  and  if  that  was  not  examination 
and  cross-examination,  I did  not  know  what  was.” 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — That  was  not  followed  up. 

Mr.  LePoer  Trench. — I must  say  emphatically  that 
according  to  my  recollection  no  such  expression  was 
ever  used  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Adams. — That  is  my  recollection  also. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I will  call  now,  my  lord,  District 
Inspector  Stritch.  He  was  injured  during  the  riots. 


Mr.  Mathew  Michael  Stritch  sworn  and  examined. 


Mhluel  3343.  The  President. — ^ou  are  a District  Inspector 

Stritcli.  ™ West  Division  of  Belfast  1 — Yes. 

3344.  You  have  been  in  the  constabulary  a great 
many  years  1 — Fifteen  years  and  a-balf. 

3345.  How  many  years  in  Belfast  1 — Three  years 
and  eleven  months. 

334G.  In  the  same  district  1 — Yes. 

3347.  Now  I don’t  want  to  trouble  you  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  these  transactions.  I believe 
you  are  in  a position  to  speak  of  the  riots  of  the  9th 
of  June  1 — No,  I know  nothing  of  the  riots  after  the 
8th  of  June. 

3348.  Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — On  the  riots  commenced. 

3349.  I will  not  trouble  you  as  to  any  date  prior  to 
the  8th  of  June  1 — Oli,  very  well. 

3350.  The  clay  on  which  you  were  injured! — Yes  ; 
on  that  day  I was  on  duty  from  twelve  o’clock.  On 
Monday,  the  7th,  I remained  the  whole  night  up,  and 
at.  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  8th  I was  superin- 
tending the  arrangements  of  my  district  and  posting 
the  men,  and  it  was  also  my  duty  to  tell  off  different 
detachments,  and  send  detachments  to  different  parts 
of  the  district.  That  duty  commenced  at  half-past 
ten.  I was  at  the  Model  School  with  280  men — 200 
county  men  aud  men  of  ray  own  district.  These 
men  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  district  in  de- 
tachments, and  there  was  some  reserve — a reserve  of 
thirty  men  at  Peter’s-hill  Barracks  and  thirty  men  at 
Divis-street,  and  some  reserves  on  the  Falls-road  aud 
Albert-crescent.  Having  posted  these  men  according 
to  my  orders,  I went  to  the  head  of  Dui-ham-street, 
where  I was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  police 
stationed  there.  There  were  forty-five  police  sta- 
tioned there.  This  was  about  six  o’clock.  I drew 
two  cordons  of  police  across  the  place,  and  went  to 
College-street,  North,  to  keep  the  Protestants  of  Sandy- 
I’ow  back.  I had  about  twenty  men  in  each  of  these 
places,  and  in  the  streets  off  Durham-street  I had  five 
or  ten  men.  Nothing  occurred  until  half-past  seven 
o’clock,  when  there  was  a disturbance  in  Park-street. 
Stones  were  thrown  by  the  Durham-street  Roman 
Catholic  party  at  another  party.  I sent  a sergeant 
and  four  men  around  by  a lane,  to  come  behind  these 
people  and  disperse  them. 

3351.  Mr.  — Without  ha'ving  recourse  to 

force  ? — Yes.  At  half-past  eight  o’clock  that  evening 
there  were  two  large  crowds  booing  at  each  other — 
the  Protestant  crowd  in  College-street  and  Durham- 
street  and  the  Roman  Catholic  crowd  in  Park-street. 
Tar  barrels  were  lighted  at  the  corner  of  Durham- 
street  aud  College-street  by  the  Protestant  party — 
that  Wiis  about  half-past  nine  o’clock.  There  were  no 
tar  barrels  lighted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 


Stones  were  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  direction  of  the  Protestants  of 
Durham-street.  I was  stoned  coming  across  the  sti-eet 
from  the  Durham-street  direction,  but  there  was  no 
person  struck.  I saw  stoning  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  also,  but  there  was  no  person  liit.  I thought 
when  the  tar  barrels  would  burn  out  everytliiug  would 
be  quiet,  and  that  I would  be  able  to  leave  the  place 
and  withdraw  my  men.  At  a quarter  past  ten  o’clock 
I was  standing  at  the  corner  of  BaiTack-street,  and  I 
received  a blow  of  a heavy  stone,  aud  I was  knocked 
down  and  almost  stunned.  I received  a very  severe 
blow,  and  the  entire  weight  of  the  stone  went  into 
my  head.  I was  cai-riod-  away  by  my  men  into  a 
house,  and  a doctor  was  sent  for.  After  that  I was 
brought  home  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  I was  confined  to  bed 
for  four  weeks,  and  I am  on  the  sick  list  since.  I 
have  not  yet  quite  recovered  my  former  state  of 
healtli. 

3352.  To  what  district  do  you  belong! — The  west 
district. 

3353.  What  districts  does  that  abut  on! — The 
three  districts — north,  south,  and  east. 

3354.  Whose  district  is  the  south! — Mr.  Bull’s. 

3355.  And  who  is  the  District  Inspector  of  the 
east? — Mr.  Townsend. 

3356.  And  whose  district  is  the  north! — Mr. 
Grene. 

3357.  Of  these  three  districts,  which  abuts  to  the 
longest  extent  on  the  west  district! — The  north. 

3358.  Tell  me  the  strength  of  the  division  you 
have  charge  of ! — 141  men  aud  two  head-constables. 
There  are  16  sergeants  and  139  men  of  the  line — con- 
stables and  acting-sergeants,  and  there  are  constables 
who  are  mounted  men. 

3359.  Would  you  mention  how  the  head  const-ables’ 
duties  are  distributed ! — One  performs  day  duty  one 
month,  aud  the  next  month  he  perlorms  night  duty. 

3360.  Alternately ! — Alternately. 

3361.  As  to  the  sergeants,  how  are  they  distri- 
buted ! — Two  sergeants  superintend  night  duty.  There 
are  six  sergeants  in  charge  of  the  barracks  in  tbe  six 
stations  in  the  district,  and  the  other  sergeants  super- 
intend the  men  of  the  first  and  second  division  of 
duty. 

3362.  The  constables,  where  are  they  all  employed! 
How  do  yon  dispose  of  the  three  divisions  of  duty! — 
There  are  about  thirty  men  on  each  division  of  duty, 
and  on  the  first,  between  six  and  nine  o’clock,  about 
ten  men  are  employed,  when  there  should  be  fourteen 
men  if  they  were  available.  There  are  two  on  e-ach 
beat,  twenty-eight  men  on  night  duty,  the  same  num- 
ber, but  tliey  are  doubled  at  six  o’clock. 

3363.  That  disposes  of  eighty-four  mon.  What 
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become^  of  the  other  fifty-fire  1 — There  are  a number 
of  vacancies.  There  are  sbc  barrack  guards  and  six 
old  guards. 

S364  Who  were  barrack  guards  on  the  jirevious 
day? — Yes,  they  are  appointed  to  do  despatch  duty 
and  going  of  messages. 

3365.  They  are  called  on  to  do  orderly  1 — Yes. 

3366.  Anymore? — There  are  two  mess  men,  one 
at  Peter’s-liill  Barrack  and  the  otlier  at  Albert  Cres- 
cent. and  there  are  ten  vacancies  in  the  district. 

3367.  How  do  you  account  for  those  ten  vacancies} 
— Men  transferred  and  not  replaced. 

3368.  That  is  a large  proportion,  ten  vacancies  out 
of  139  men  1 — 141.  I don’t  suppose  it  can  be  helped. 

3369. - What  I understand  then  is,  there  are  four- 
teen men  on  the  first  subdivision,  fourteen  on  the 
second,  and  twenty-eight  on  the  third  division  of 
duty,  six  constables  do  barrack  duty,  six  old  guards 
•who  do  orderly,  two  mess  men,  and  ten  average 

vacancies,  making  a total  of  108  menoritof  139? 

There  are  two  head  constables  also. 

3370.  But  I am  speaking  only  of  the  139  constables 
and  acting  sergeants.  What  ai-e  tlie  remainder  of 
the  men  doing  ? — They  are  employed  in  going  on 
escorts. 

3371.  Do  you  have  twenty-one  men  on  reserve  in 
the  barracks  ? — No,  they  are  employed  ofi  other  duty. 

3372.  What  duty? — On  escort  duty  and  police 
courta  They  have  to  attend  the  police  courts. 

3373.  Are  not  tlieso  duties  taken  by  the  day  duty 
meu  ? — The  men  of  the  first  division  \mdertake'  them, 
but  not  when  detailed  for  beat  duty. 

3374.  Are  not  these  men  detailed  for  heat  duty? 

Tliey  belong  to  the  first  division,  and  are  not  detailed 
for  beat  duty. 

3375.  There  are  twenty-one  men  wlio  are  not  de- 
tailed for  boat  duty  ? — I don’t  think  lately  there  are 
so  many. 

3376.  Can  you  give  a return  to  the  Commission  of 
the  disposition  of  the  men  in  your  district? — Yes. 

3377.  WTll  you  send  it  in? — Yes,  sir. 

3378.  You  said  there  were  some  of  the  Protestant 
party  burning  tar  barrels  at  College-street  that  night  ? 
— Yes,  I gave  no  orders  that  no  bonfires  should  be 
allowed  to  be  burned,  but  I thoiight  it  well  to  try  to 
prevent  it,  as  if  they  were  burned  they  might  be  likely 
to  cause  a disturbanca  I spoke  to  the  people  myself, 
and  advised  them  not  to  bum  them,  but  I gave  no 
orders  to  use  force  to  prevent  them,  and  tlie  tar  barrels 
wei'e  burned. 

3379.  Can  you  tell  how  many  mounted  men  there 
are  in  your  division  ? — There  are  three. 

3380.  What  number  of  detectives  ? — Four. 

3381.  Ai-e  there  any  of  your  men  attached  to  the 
Divisional  Magistrate’s  office  1 — No,  not  in  ray  district. 

3382.  Do  you  find  any  inconvenience  from  the 
arrangements  of  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  run- 
ning down  the  centre  of  the  road  ? — No,  I think  the 
centre  of  the  road  is  the  proper  boundary  between  one 
district  and  another. 

3383.  From  your  practical  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  police  duty,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a serious 
mconvenience  having  the  men  of  one  district  shut  out 
from  anotlier  district  by  the  buildings  ninning  along  a 
main  thoroughfai-e  wliich  adjoined  the  disti-ict? — I 
think  it  would. 

3384.  What  would  be  the  inconvenience  if  they 
■wfine  shut  out  ? — I think  it  would  lead  to  tlieir  having 
little  knowledge  of  the  adjoining  distinct. 

3385.  And  would  not  that  cause  them  to  be  of  less 
use  when  called  in  from  another  district  in  the  case  of 
disturbance  ? — Yes. 

3386.  Shutting  them  out  of  the  district  they  would 

be  practically  str.augers,  and  therefore  less  efficient? 

Yea 

3387.  And  the  men  who  perform  duty  in  your  dis- 
trict performing  in  a difi'erent  distidct,  it  makes  tlie 
two  forces  work  better  together  ? — Yes. 

3388.  It  makes  the  police  force  work  as  one  instead 
of  as  four  ? — Yes. 


3389.  Then  the  men  of  the  East  Division  go  in  to 
help  the  men  of  the  West  Division  ? — Yes,  they  are 
tb®  p^dere  given  to  the  men  that  the  men  of  the  AVest 
Division  should  go  into  the  adjoining  division  if  any- 
thing occurs,  or  if  they  see  anything  going  on. 

3390.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast? — Six 
years. 

3391.  And  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? 

Fifteen  ye<ars  and  eight  months. 

3392.  If  the  districts  of  the  City  of  Belfast  were 
arranged  so  that  natural  boundaries  such  as  rivers, 
ditches,  or  other  natural  divisions  could  be  adopted 
instead  of  taking  the  centre  of  a main  thoroughfare, 
do  you  think  that  would  lead  to  practiailly  four  police 
forces  mstead  of  one  ? — It  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
There  is  no  such  natural  boundary. 

3393.  Do- you  think  that  any  other  division  except 
the  one  you  hjive  would  lead  to  four  distinct  jiolice 
forces  more  or  l<-s.s  isolated  from  each  other  ?— I dare 
say  it  would  have  that  elfect. 

3394.  Have  you  ever  known  a constalilo  to  object 
to  pass  into  another  district  to  iiraveut  some  outrage 
in  consequence  of  it  not  being  his  own  district  ?— I 
have  never  known  such  a ca.se. 

3395.  Do  you  believe  it  ever  occurred? It  niiriit 

have  occurred.  I tliink  I have  hu.ird  sometlfin<°of 
such  a case.  ° 

_ 3396.  For  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  not  Ifis  own 
district,  do  you  think  a constable  woiilil  not  net  as  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  act,  because  it  was  beyond  his  dis- 
trict?—He  would  do  no  such  thing.  His  iustnictions 
are  quite  tlio  contrary. 

3397.  The  men  in  eacli  district  consider  themselves 
constables  of  the  entire  city  of  Belfast  ?—  Yes. 

3398.  From  your  kno^vledge  would  you  say  that  if 
these  divisions  were  adopted  for  Belfast  it  -would  be 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  riots? — Yes. 

3399.  Do  you  think  the  present  arr.xngement  facili- 
tates the  distribution  of  duties? — Yes. 

3400.  If  an  experienced  police  officer  suggested  that 
the  present  divisions  limited  the  action  of  the  men 
would  you  think  it  was  excessively  silly  ?— It  is  quite 
■wrong  making  such  a suggestion. 

3401.  Do  you  find-mounted  police  of  much  service 
to  you  in  times  of  disturbance  ? — They  are  very  useful 
when  there  is  a riot  going  on  in  dispersing  a mob,  but 
in  Belfast  we  find  gi-eat  difficulty  in  using,  mouuted 
men  with  efficiency  in  those  localities  in  which  crowds 
assemble. 

3402.  AVhy.? — Well  at  night  it  would  be  imj)ossible 
to  use  them.  They  would  be  useless  except  in  a large 
thoroughfare,  because  the  people  would  run  into  the 
Louses  and  tho  horses  would  become  unman^igeable. 

3403.  Would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in  getting 
the  people  off  the  street.  Would  they  not  be  better 
there  than  in  tlie  street?— But  they  would  come  out 
again  immediately  that  the  force  was  withdrawn. 

3404.  AVell,  if  you  kept  the  force  there,  would  not 
the  people  stay  in  the  houses? — You  would  want  a 
^'ery  large  force  to  do  that. 

3405.  Do  you  think  mounted  men  are  morc!  useful 
than  men  armed  -with  the  rifle  in  d&ding  -witli  a dis- 
turbance?— I don't  think  tJiey  would  be  so  useful. 
Occasionally  they  might  ride  through  and  disperse 
them. 

3406.  Wliich  do  you  consider  the  most  useful,  armed 
men  -with  rifles  or  mounted  police  ? — Armed  men. 

3407.  Infantry  police? — Yes.  It  would  bo  more 
useful. 

3408.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  mobs  commit 
an  immense  amount  of  violence  before  they  are  fired 
on  ? — They  know  that  very  well. 

3409.  Doestliat  not  lead  to  considerable  disturbance? 

— I am  sure  it  does. 

3410.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  it  were  known  tliat 
mounted  men  wore  there  and  that  they  meant  business 
it  would  liavo  a better  effect  ? — Mounted  meu  only  ride 
and  disperse  the  mob  for  the  time,  and  then  they 
gather  again.  I think  if  they  were  on  foot  they 
could  make  arrests. 

Q 
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Mr.  Mdtbew 

Michael 

Stritch. 
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3411.  Is  it  yoiiT  experience  tliat  armed  police 
dispersing  mobs  make  arrests  at  the  time  1 — Not  very 
often.  It  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  make 
arrests. 

3413.  If  you  were  in  command  of  ten  mounted  men 
would  you  not  break  up  a crowd  very  much  sooner 
than  with  armed  men  on  foot.  Would  you  not  use  the 
mounted  men  much,  sooner? — You  woitld,  a great 
number  of  them  in  Belfast.  I think  mounted  men 
could  not  disperse  mobs  very  well,  as  the  mob  would 
come  back  again  and  the  men  would  bo  in  a very 
dangerous  position. 

3413.  But  after  you  fire  don't  you  find  that  they 
comeback  again? — I have  no  experience  of  that  in 
Belfast.  There  was  no  rest  in  the  district  for  three 
years. 

3414.  Have  you  any  experience  of  mounted  men  in 
preserving  order  ? — No.  The  eighteen  mounted  con- 
stables are  attached  to  the  Town  Inspector,  and  they 
are  xuader  his  orders. 

3415.  Putting  apart  the  question  of  mounted  men 
as  to  dispersing  mobs,  don’t  you  think  they  would  be 
very  useful  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  communica- 
tions?— Yes,  they  are  very  useful  that  way. 

3416.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  to^vn  h^  been  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  fifty  mounted  constables 
that  these  riots  could  have  been  kept  in  check  ? — I 
don’t  think  so.  I think  it  would  require  a very  large 
force  of  infantry  and  police  to  keep  down  these 
disturbances.  I don’t  know  that  mounted  police 
could  be  very  well  employed  for  that  purpose. 

3417.  Which  is  the  largest  barrack  in  your  division  1 
— Peter’s-hill. 

3418.  What  number  of  men  does  it  accommodate  ? — 
Forty  men. 

3419.  Forty  single  men? — Ohno,  there  are  married 
men. 

3420.  How  many  married  men?— I don’t  exactly 
know  how  many.  There  are  about,  I should  think 
ten  married  men  in  that  force. 

3421.  Living-  in.  the  barrack? — No,  living  out  of 
barracks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Head  Constable 
who  lives  in  the  ban-acks. 

3422.  I wanted  to  know  the  number  of  men  that 
are  accommodated  in  your  largest  barrack? — That 
would  be  about  thirty  men  sleeping  in  barracks. 

3423.  Are  they  all  single  men? — All  the  thirty. 

3424.  Yea? — ^Yes,  all  the  thirty  men  would  be 
single  men  and  ten  out  of  the  forty  would  be  married 

3425.  Who  sleep  out? — Yes. 

3426.  Do  they  have  their  meals  in  barracks? — They 
have  their  meals  with  their  families  in  their  lodging.s. 

3427.  How  many  rooms  do  these  men  occupy  for 
sleeping  purposes? — Fo-ui-  rooms. 

3428.  What  is  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
room  ?— -T  think  about  sixteen  men.  I don't  know 
exactly — abo\it  sixteen  I should  think. 

3429.  Do  these  sixteen  men  all  belong  to  one 
division,  or  do  they  belong  to  three  divisions  for  duty  ? 
-—They  belong  to  the  same  division. 

3430.  To  the  same  division? — Ym.  Thenightmen 
are  separate  from  the  daymen.  The eveningmen and 
the  day  men  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  the  night 
men  sleep  in  a room  by  themselves. 

3431.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  the  three  divisions 
accommodated  in  separate  rooms  1 — No,  the  day  men 
and  the  evening  men  are  accommodated  in  the  same 
rooms,  and  the  night  men  occupy  a separate  room. 

3432.  And  when  they  change  from  day  and  evening 
duty  to  night  duty,  do  they  change  to  another  apart- 
ment to  sleep  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

3433.  They  change  into  another  apartment  ? — ^Yes. 

3434.  In  speaking  of  that  disturbance  in  which  you 
were  unfortunately  injured,  refening  to  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  Protestant 
party,  if  I may  so  express  it,  were  seen  by  you  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  Roman  Catholic  pai-ty?— Yes,  stones 
came  from  the  Protestant  party. 

3435.  Prom  the  Protestant  party? — ^Yes.  I saw 


some  young  men  coming  out  of  archways,  and  from 
entries  and  from  by-streets,  where  the  Protestant 
party  live,  and  throwii^  stones  up  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

3436.  Do  you  know  if  any  violence  had  been  used 
against  the  Protestant  party  previous  to  their  com- 
mencing to  throw  stones  ? — 'No. 

3437.  1 mean  by  that  are  you  aware  whether  any 
party  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  had  got  into  that 
district,  and  committed  an  act  of  violence,  and  ran 
away  again? — T am  quite  sure  that  there  was  no 
violence  done,  because  if  there  was  any  attack  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  on  the  Protestants  I would 
have  seen  it. 

3438.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  a portion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic'party  to  have  goao  by  way  of  side 
streets,  and  have  done  violence  to  the  Protestant  party, 
and  to  have  got  away  without  your  having  any  know- 
ledge of  it? — No,  they  would  have  sent  for  me ; I was 
iu  view  of  the  Protestant  party  the  whole  time. 

3439.  Who  would  have  sent  for  you — why?— 
Because  they  were  iu  that  part  of  my  dmtrict. 

3440.  You  were  in  view  of  the  Protestant  party  ? — 
Yes,  and  no  interference  with  them  could  have  escaped 
my  notice.  I miist  have  seen  it. 

3441.  Was  it  possible  for  any  number,  small  or 
large,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  to  have  done 
violence  to  any  Protestants  in  the  district  without  you 
becoming  aware  of  it,  previous  to  tjie  stone-throwing  ? 

• — It  was  possible,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  It  is  possible  that  some  stones 
might  have  been  thrown,  but  I saw  none,  and  I believe 
none  were  thrown. 

3442.  Might  not  that  in  some  measure  have 
accounted  for  the  Protestant  party  commencing  the 
stone  throwing? — lam  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  such  reason  for  commencing  the  stone  throwing. 

3443.  Do  you  think  that  the  stone  thro\ving  was 
caused  by  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  bonfires 
and  tar  barrels  that  were  permitted  to  be  lighted? — 
Bonfires  were  burned,  and  I don’t  know  whether  they 
caused  the  excitement  among  the  Protestant  party, 
but  they  accompanied  the  burning  of  the  bonfires  by 
the  throwing  of  stones,  and  those  stones  came  to 
within  five  or  six  yaixls  of  where  I was  standing,  but 
there  were  no  persons  struck,  none  of  the  police,  and 
none  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  at  whom,  doubtless, 
the  stones  were  thrown.  None  of  those  stones  reached 
us,  but  they  came  within  five  or  six  yards  of  us. 

3444.  Would  they  have  reached  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  if  the  police  had  not  been  there  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
those  who  were  throwing  those  stones  would  doubtless 
have  come  up  then  and  attacked  them.  Those  men 
who  were  th^o^ving  stones  were  kept  back  by  the 
cordon  of  police  drawn  across  College-square,  North, 
and  Galway-street. 

3445.  In  reference  to  that  stone  thrown  at  yourself, 
are  you  able  to  say  from  which  party  it  came  ? — I am 
not.  I was  partly  facing  up  Ban-ack-street,  which  is 
a Roman  Catliolic  street,  and  I received  this  blow  of 
a stone  on  the  right  temple.  I think  it  came  from  a 
house  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Barrack-street,  as  you 
look  towards  Divis-street  from  Durham-street.  It 
must  have  been  thrown  within  a few  yards  of  where  I 
was  standing,  the  man  must  have  been  only  at  that 
distance  when  he  threw.  I think  it  came  either  from 
a door  or  from  a window. 

34'1'6.  Were  any  of  your  men  injured  before  that? 
— No.  I was  the  first  person  injured. 

3447.  Was  there  any  destruction  of  property  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  bonfires  previous  to 
your  being  injured? — No,  there  was  not.  They 
burned  tar  barrels.  On  previous  occasions  they — I 
have  known  them  to  take  shutters,  not  well  fastened 
on  the  windows,  off  and  burn  them. 

3448.  Did  they  do  anything  of  that  sort  that  night 
before  you  were  injured? — No,  they  did  not. 

3449.  Sir  Edward  Bvlwer. — Have  you  had  any 
other  experience  of  dispersing  crowds  on  ordinary 
occasions? — Yes,  iu  this  district. 
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3450.  In  Belfast  or  anywhere  1 — Yes. 

3451.  Do  you  consider  that  the  constabulary  armed 
with  carbines  are  in  a position  to  deal  effectively  with 
crowds  that  will  not  disperse? — I think  they  are. 

3462.  You  don’t  think  a crowd  resolutely  attacked 
with  batons  would  be  more  readily  dispersed? — ^In 
Belfast  batons  would  be  quite  \iselesa. 

3453.  Tn  Belfast  they  would  ? — Yes. 

3454.  But  in  ordinary  crowds,  when  dealing  with 
ordinary  crowds? — In  ordinary  crowds  it  would  be 
sufBoient  to  use  batons — batons  would  be  sufficient. 

3465.  And  would  you  not  by  that  means  secure  the 
leaders  of  the  rioters  1 — "Well,  it  would  be  always  well 
to  have  baton  men  with  armed  men.  The  rule  is  to 
have  one-third  of  the  party  with  batons,  and  two- 
thirds  with  rifles. 

3466.  And  yoiir  rifle  men  are  dispersed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  men  with  batons  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  tliey  are ; but 
the  baton  men  can  make  arrests,  and  they  may  be 
supported  by  men  with  rifles. 

3457.  But  if  you  had  men  concealed  and  supported 
by  other  men  armed  with  rifles — that  would  be  a 
means  of  giving  confidence  to  the  men  acting  with  tlie 
batons  ? — Yes,  and  if  any  prisoners  were  arrested  they 
could  be  kept  by  force  by  the  armed  men,  who  could 
better  guard  them  than  baton  men. 

3458.  Don’t  you  think  the  baton  a much  more 
effective  weapon  in  a crowd  than  a rifle,  inasmuch  as 
the  one  may  be  used  freely  at  any  time  whereas  the 
other  can  only  be  used  in  extremity — at  extreme 
moments  ? — I think  the  appearance  of  the  police  with 
rifles  deters  a mob. 

3459.  You  think  it  has  a deterrent  effect? — ^Yes. 

3460.  Do  your  constables  cairy  batons  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  armed  with  rifles,  or  do  they,  when 
they  are  carrying  the  rifle,  leave  the  baton  behind  ? — 
No,  they  leave  the  baton  behind  and  they  have  got  a 
sword  bayonet  instead. 

3461.  Mr.  Adams. — From  your  experience  in  Bel- 
fast are  you  of  opinion  that  dealing  with  prisoners, 
during  the  early  stages  of  rioting,  with  great  severity, 
in  the  way  of  punishment,  would  be  very  desirable  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

3462.  Do  you  think  that  the  punishments  meted  out 
have  been  sufiiciently  severe? — I don’t  think  so. 

3463.  Even  if  imprisonment  is  awarded? — No,  even 
if  they  are  imprisoned.  I don’t  think  it  is  sufficient 
punishment,  because  the  people  who  are  arrested  are 
more  comfortable  in  jail  than  they  would  be  in  their 
own  homes — at  least  in  most  cases. 

3464.  And  what  punishment  would  you  suggest? — 
I think  they  should  be  treated  as  garotters.  I think 
that  whipping  them  would  be  the  only  thing  tliat 
would  have  a really  deterrent  effect. 

3465.  Do  you  think  that  small  pecuniary  flnes,  for 
such  serious  offences  as  throwing  stones  at  the  police, 
should  be  imposed,  especially  when  those  fines  are 
usually  paid  by  the  friends  of  the  accused — from  your 
experience  would  you  not  say  that  that  sort  of  punish- 
ment would  tend  only  to  encourage  crime  1 — Yes,  that 
is  all,  and  where  there  is  party  feeling  those  fines  are 
paid  by  the  party  as  a mle,  because  tliere  are  sub- 
scriptions raised  for  the  purpose. 

3466.  You  remember  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  August  ? 
— I was  not  on  duty  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Well,  when  an  officer  comes  up  for 
examination  who  was  on  duty  on  that  day,  I wish  to 
ask  a question. 

3467.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — "We  will  produce  an  officer. 
(To  witness.) — Was  the  missile  that  struck  you  picked 
up? — Yes,  I saw  a policeman  taking  it  up. 

3468.  Nave  you  got  it  here  ? — I have  not. 

3469.  What  was  it? — It  was  a piece  of  red  sand- 
stone— a lai-ge  square,  something  of  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  brick,  and  about  two-thii-ds  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  brick. 

3470.  And  since  you  were  injm'ed  on  that  night, 
you  have  been  unable  to  go  on  duty? — Yes,  I have 
been  on  the  sick  list  ever  since. 


3471.  And  was  your  life  in  danger  ? — Yea  ; for  ten  Oetaber  8,  i8s«. 

3472.  You  were  injured  on  the  right  temple? — 

"Vss.  Stritch. 

3473.  You  were  asked  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
about  the  baton  and  its  effect  on  a crowd  in  Belfast. 

Kindly  state  the  reason  why  the  baton  is  not  effective 
in  Belfast? — Well,  the  rioters  use  stones — and  large 
stones  too,  which  they  throw  at  a distance,  and  take 
care  to  keep  out  of  reach.  The  police  only  have 
batons  and  ^ey  cannot  reach  the  rioters  who  throw 
those  stones — they  cannot  get  at  them. 

3474.  And  the  houses  are  left  open  for  them  to 
escape  into,  are  they  not?— Yes.  They  throw  stones 
from  halls  and  from  behind  houses,  and  the  doors  of 
houses  are  left  open  for  them  to  escape  into,  and  if 
the  people  do  not  leave  their  doors  open  they  threaten 
to  come  back  and  wreck  their  houses. 

3475.  You  have  told  us  that  in  the  main  thorough- 
fares the  use  of  mounted  constables  would  be  very 
advantageous  ? — Yes. 


3476.  With  respect  to  the  streets  most  disturbed 
in  Belfast,  from  the  size  of  those  streets  and  other 
circumstances,  would  it  be  possible  to  use  cavalry  in 
them  with  advantage  1 — In  the  small  streets — yes. 

3477.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  my  question. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  use  cavalry  with  effect  in  the 
small  side  streets  in  Belfast?— Oh,  no;  it  would  be 
impossible,  I think. 

3478.  Mr.  M^Eardy. — With  regard  to  your  last 
answer — ^would  you  kindly  give  a memorandum  to  the 
Commission  indicating  where  the  disturbance  occurred 
in  which  mounted  police  could  not  be  used  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  locality  ? — ^Yes ; I shall  do  so. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — 'Would  your  lordship  take  two 
references  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  the 
circumstances  with  regard  to  compensation  for  injuries 
to  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  this  town,  and  the 
subject  has  been  much  discussed.  I would  ask  your 
lor^hip  to  take  two  references  to  the  sections  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  bearing  upon  it.  Under  the  Act 
6 & 7 William  IV,,  chapter  116 — The  Irish 
Grand  Jury  Act — section  106,  it  provides  that  the 
Grand  Jury  should  have  the  power  to  award  compensa- 
tion to  several  persons  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
to  miy  magistrate  or  other  peace  officer,  who  shall  be 
murdered  or  maimed  on  account  of  his  exertions,  and 
to  make  a presentment  for  the  compensation.  My 
lord,  at  the  time  that  Act  was  passed,  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast formed  portion  of  the  county,  so  that  under  the 
power  given  to  the  Grand  Jury  there,  they  could 
award  compensation  to  a peace  officer  injured  in  the 
to^vn  of  Belfast.  My  lord,  in  the  year  1855,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  town  was  separate  from  the  county 
and  Commissioners  were  appointed — this  is  the  Act 
of  the  28th  and  29th  of  Victoria,  chapter  183,  the 
County  Antrim  and  Belfast  Borough  Act — a local  act. 
Tliat  appoints  and  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  settle  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  tbe  town  of  Belfast  in  respect  of  county  charges. 
It  takes  away  from  the  Grand  Jury  tlie  power  to  levy 
and  applet  a county  cess  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  And, 
my  lord,  there  are  certain  exceptions.  For  instance, 
the  support  of  the  County  Infirmary  and  tire  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  respect  of  which  the  town  is  bound  to 
contribute,  the  Commissioner's  are  bound  to  say  what 
those  charges  ought  to  be.  This  Act,  however,  molfcs 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  payment  by  the  town  of 
Belfirst  of  any  compensation,  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  WiUiam  IV.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  last 
assizes  here,  and  they  consulted  the  judge  in  reference 
to  it.  My  lord,  I believe  his  lordship  then  promised 
to  coirfer  witlr  the  other  judges  with  regard  to  the 
rrratter  as  to  whether  anything  could  bo  done,  .and 
wlretlier  it  was  advisable  to  seek  an  amendment  of  tire 
law,  .and  to  ascerhrin  if  it  was  necessary  that  additional 
legislative  power  should  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
That  is  tire  way  in  which  the  matter  stands  no'rv,  and 
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Oetoic^  lase  your  lordsLip  -vYOuld  be  pleased  to  take  a note  of  the 
Mr.  Mathew  t'eierence  to  whicli  I have  alluded,  it  may  assist  any 
Michwl  consideration  the  Oonimission  may  give  to  that 

Stritch.  question. 

The  President. — Then  am  I to  understand  that  the 
matter  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  superior 
courts  ? 

Mr.  JFeir,  q.c. — I understand  that  tliere  was  no 
presentment  made. 

The  President. — But  it  is  a question  of  law  that  I 
suppose  I may  say  is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
judges. 

ilr.  IFeir.  Q.c. — I don’t  think  the  .question  was 
formally  reserved,  my  lord. 

The  President. — It  would  not  be  at  all  convenient 
for  us  to  make  any  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  if 
the  law  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — There  is  no  legal  question  under 
consideration.  His  lordship  viewed  as  adverse  to  the 
present  powers  of  the  Town  Council  the  awarding  of 
compensation,  but  as  the  matter  ■'vas  so  pressing  his 
lordship  undertook  to  refer  to  the  other  judges  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  President. — The  only  thing  that  it  would  be. 
possible  for  us  to  say  would  be  that  doubts  have 
arisen  as  to  tlie  efficacy  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  That  is  as  far  as  we  could  safely  go.  I think, 
however,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  our  making 
a statement  of  that  kind. 

Mr.'  Weir,  Q.c. — I understand  the  presentment  was 
dropped  on  the  undertaking  that  it  would  be  renewed 
at  the  next  assizes. 

3479.  Mr.  Camphell{to  Witness). — When  you  stated 
that  in  your  opinion  there  was  nothing  so  efficacious 
for  a Belfast  mob  as  the  lifle,  is  that  the  prevalent 
opinion  amongst  the  police  in  Belfast'?— Yes.  lam 
quite  sure  that  they  believe  that  on  certabi  occasions 
it  is  necessary. 

3480.  Do  you  think  they  worild  go  the  length  that 
you  have  gone  of  saying  that  -the  rifle  is  much  more 
effective  than  tie  baton.  Even  witli  parties  of 
mounted  men? — Yes,  with  such  riots  as  have  taken 
place. 

3481.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  exjjressiug  the 
opinion  of  the  police  authoricies  of  Belfast  when  you 
say  that  imprisonment  has  no  deterrent  effect  upon 
these  rioters  1 — It  had  very  little  deterrent  effect  with 
some  of  them. 

3482.  Then  dc.  you  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
police  authorities  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
garotters  ? — I dou’t  know  about  that ; but  I think  that 
physical  pain  is  the  only  thing  that  would  have  any 
effect  on  most  of  these  rioters. 

3483.  Practically  you  mean  that  they  should  be 
flogged  ? — Yes,  that  is  about  it 

8484.  The  President — That  is  what  we  understood 
dt  any  rate? — Yes. 

3485.  Mr.  Oamphell. — Is  that  the  opinion  prevalent 
amongst  the  police  authorities  J.i  Belfast?— I dou’t 
know — I am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

Mr.  Adams. — Of  course  he  is  only  speaking  for 
■liinsclf. 


Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — He  is  only  giving  ue,  his 
own  opinion. 

Mr.  M'llardy. — And  that  after  severe  injury, 
too 

3486.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  that  the  opinion  among 
the  iiolice  authorities  in  Belfast.  Have  you  heard 
the  matter  discussed  ? — I liave  not. 


348/.  The  men,  you  stated,  of  tlie  Belfast  police 
force  are  drafted  from  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3488.  Are  they  ever  talcen  direct  from  the  depot? 
— Yes  ; but  very  seldom,  and  very  few  at  a time. 

3489.  Arc  there  not  some  cases  in  which  the  men 
are  taken  direct  from  the  depot  ? — Ye  s 

^ 3490.  And  would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  tJiat  tlie 
dLsciplioe  of  tbe  depot  is  more  that  of  military  than  of 
police  discipline?— Yes. 

The  President. — Don’t  you  think  that  this  is  a 


question  we  might  reserve  until  the  examination  of 
the  Inspector-Genei’al  oi  Constabulary  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — 1 merely  wanted  to  get  the  fact 
from  the  witness. 

The  Presidmxt. — I dare  say  Mr.  Reed’s  knowledge 
of  the  depot  is  quite  as  intimate  as  that  of  Mr.  Stritch. 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  only  reason  why  I am  going 
into  the  question  is  that  a considerable  volume  of 
evidence  has  been  already  given  on  these  matters 
when  I was  not  here,  and  when  I had  not  an  oppor- 
timity  of  eliciting  the  facts.  But  of  course  if  Mr. 
Stritch  is  not  able  to  give  us  the  information  I need 
not  que-stion  him  further  on  the  subject.. 

The  President — Don't  you  think  you  could  get 
bettor  from  hir.  Reed  what  tbe  general  police  arrange- 
ments are?— • 

Mr.  Cctnwbell. — Very  well,  my  lord,  I will  confine 
myself  to  other  questions  which  I regard  as  of  impor- 
tance to  my  clients.  (To  witness) — 

3491.  Do  you  consider  that  in  times  of  emergency 
it  is  wise  to  import  country  police  rather  than  to  rely 
on  tho  town  police  with  the  assistance  of  the  military  ? 
— I am  not  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a sufficient  force 
for  the  local  police  to  cope  with  the  disturbances. 

3492.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I asked  you.  As- 
suming that  there  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  local 
police  to  cope  with  the  disturbances  and  that  they 
should  be  assisted  in  cases  of  emergency  by  tho 
military — do  you  think  that  that  would  be  preferable 
to  importing  country  police  in  cases  of  emergency? — 
Yes,  the  local  police  would  be  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  town. 

3493.  You  consider  that  an  advantage? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.a — So  far  as  your  eliciting 
evidence  is  concerned,  I may  observe  that  that  evidence 
has  been  already  given. 

The  President — One  does  not  want  to  bo  told  any- 
thing about  the  fact  that  a town  policeman  is  more 
useful  in  a town  than  a country  poKceman.  I don’t 
think  we  want  to  be  told  that. 

Mr.  Campbell. — You  see  I am  placed  in  an  awk- 
ward position  by  my  not  having  been  able  to  make 
myself  acquainted  ■with  the  evidence  that  has  been 
already  given. 

The  President — But  it  is  common  sense  that  a 
policeman  that  knows  a town  would  be  more  useful 
than  a country  policeman  who  is  cntmely  unacquain- 
ted with  its  duties. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  may  be  common  sense  but 

The  President — And  you  may  assume  that  wo 
possess  sufficient  to  appreciate  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Well,  my  lord,  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  course  I am  quite  satisfied. 

The  President. — We  are  quite  satisfied.  As  far  as 
that  is  concerned  we  have  distinct  evidence  to  report 
on  in  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  the  -witnesses 
already  examined. 

3494.  Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness). — Who  was  in 

supreme  command  of  the  police  from  the  4th  to  the 
jith 

The  President — That  is  a question  which  I don’t 
think  Mr.  Stritch  is  in  a position  to  answer.  It  is  not 
any  objection  to  your  question,  but  as  far  as  I can 
gather  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
who  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  police  of  Belfast  at 
any  time. 

3495.  The  Witness. — Mr.  Cullen,  I should  say, — the 
Divisional  Magistrate  was  in  supreme  command— as 
he  is  the  Divisional  Magistrate  and  Assistant  In- 
spector-General. 

3496.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  other  officers 
of  police  in  Belfast  who  did  not  hold  that  opinion  ? — 
Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

3497.  And  you  are  aware  that  that  is  not  the  view 
which  Colonel  Forbes  took  ? — (No  answer.) 

3498.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  demonstration  at  Curran’s  funeral  ? 
— Yes. 

3499.  Is  it  your  opinion  from  what  you  know  of 
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Belfast  after  tlie  events  of  the  6tli  of  June,  that  that 
was  in  the  nature  of  a political  clemonstiation — did 
jou  see  the  procession  1 — I did. 

3500.  Did  it  appear  to  be  to  you  in  the  nature  of  a 
political  deuionstration  1 — A qreat  number  of  persons 
attended  and  there  was  great  excitement  amongst 
them. 

3501.  The  President. — Is  that  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  ? — Ye.s,  my  lord. 

3502.  Mr.  Cainphell. — Would  I be  right  in  saying 
that  tliousands  followed  after  that  funeral  procession  T — 
Sos,  between  5,000  and  7,000. 

3503.  Were  they  walking  in  rank  1 — They  were  not 
— tliey  were  in  a crowd. 

8504.  I take  it  that  the  relatives  and  the  hearse 
went  in  front  1 — A great  number  of  people  went  in 
front  of  the  hoarse  and  then  came  the  hearse  and  the 
relatives. 

.3505.  Was  there  a band  accompanying  1 — There 
was'  not. 

3506.  I take  it  that  a demonstration  of  that  kind  in 
Belfast  is  calculated  to  excite  disturbances  1 — Well,  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  had  met  his 
death,  of  course  there  was  a very  bitter  feeling  between 
the  two  parties. 

3507.  And  the  incident  of  a demonstration  of  that 
kind  on  tJie  Sunday  would  not  be  calculated  to  allay 
those  feelings  ? — No. 

3508.  Do  you  know  were  there  any  special  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  constabulary  authorities  in  couse- 
quencG  of  that  1 — Yes.  The  funeral  party  passed  from 
^le  i'alls-road  through  my  district,  and  all  along  the 
route  there  were  detaclunents  of  police,  and  police 
posted  at  different  points  where  there  might  be  any 
interference  with  the  funeral  j)arty. 

3509.  Was  there  any  suggestion  or  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  police  authorities,  or  those  in  supreme  com- 
mand, to  prevent  any  demonstration  on  that  day  1 — 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  no  idea  of 
preventing  it. 

3510.  Have  you  seen  a report  of  the  Commission 
that  sat  to  inquire  into  the  riots  of  1864? — I have 
not. 

3511.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  it  was 
a demonstration  of  that  kind  to  which  the  Commission 
of  that  date  principally  attributed  the  riots  ? — I heard 
it  was  a similai-  occurrence  at  the  Queen’s  Island  that 
led  to  the  riots. 

3512.  And  that  a sti-ong  opinion  was  expressed  that 
funeral  demonstratioiis  of  that  kind  should  not  be 
allowed  under  any  circumstance  ? — I don’t  know  j I 
didn’t  hear  anytliing  about  that. 

3513.  Was  it  in  the  district  of  which  you  had  charge 
or  near  or  in  or  about  the  place  of  which  you  luid 
charge,  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  persons  following 
in  the  procession  ? — Yes,  the  shot  was  fired  by  some 
party  in  the  funeral  procession  about  the  Brickfields. 

The  President. — That  has  been  proved  already. 

3514.  Mr,  Campbell. — Passing  to  the — ? I may 
mention  that  it  could  not  Lave  been  fired  at  anybody, 
because  it  came  from  the  very  centre  of  the  fimer.ol 
pai-ty,  and  the  people  at  that  point  were  so  densely 
thronged,  that  it  could  not  have  been  fired  at  any 
person. 

3515.  Then  you  think  itw.os  not  intended  to  injure 
any  person  ?— No. 

3516.  Was  it  intended  as  a signal  1 — I don’t  think 

3517.  Was  it  not  followed  by  an  attack  1 — The 
people  who  followed  said  tliat  at  the  Brickfields  stones 
had  been  thrown  at  them  by'the  Protestant  party. 

3518.  Wasthefiring  of  this  shot  followed  by  an  at- 
tack ? — About  the  time  the  shot  was  fired  tliree  or  four 
stones  were  thrown  by  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

3519.  Mr.  Le  Poer  2’rench,  <j,c. — What,  in  your 
opinion,  was  it  1 — Something  like  that. 

3520.  Something  like  what? — To  show  that  they 
were  armed,  and  to  deter  other  people  from  attacking 
them. 

3521.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  it  not  a very  usual  thing  in 


a party  demonstration  to  hear  the  firing  of  a shot  ? — Ocioter  s,  isse. 
It  is  a very  usual  thing  to  hear  a shot.  jj^, 

3522.  Mr.Campbed. — And  I suppose  you  look  upon  Michael 
it  as  one  of  the  oixlinary  incidents  of  a party  demon-  Stritch. 
stration  such  as  this  was  ? — I have  known  numerous 

shots  to  be  fired  from  a procession. 

3523.  And  you  looked  upon  this  as  a similar  inci- 
dent 1 — Yes. 

3524.  Did  you  know  that  two  years  ago  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  same  day  by  the  excuraionists  on 
their  return  at  the  Broadway  fiictory  ? — I heard  of  that. 

I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

3525.  And^do  you  know  that,  so  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  do  it  with  stones,  the  place  was  wrecked 
Weil,  I heard  that 

3526.  Now,  coming  to  the  8th,  if  you  please— about 
what  hour  was  it,  Mr.  Stritch,  when  you  unfortunately 
received  that  injury  ? — At  about  a quarter  to  ten,  I 
think. 

3527.  Do  you  know  up  to  that  time — was  it  before 
or  after  the  attack  had  been  made  with  batons  on  the 
people  by  the  police  or  not  ? — No. 

3528.  No  ? — No  attack  was  made  on  either  party. 

3529.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this? — I may 
mention  that  a few  men  were  stationed  at  Institution- 
place  and  at  Durham-street,  to  prevent  the  people  from 
throwing  stones  there,  and  some  of  the  police  were 
stoned  in  Institution-jJace,  and  some  of  the  police  were 
sent  from  Durham-street  to  protect  the  police  in  Insti- 
tution-place, and  to  arrest  any  person  who  might  he 
stonethrowing  in  Institution-place. 

3530.  Those  were  the  ordei-s  ? — Yes. 

3531.  With  their  batons  ? — Yes. 

3532.  Are  you  aware  that  earlier  in  the  evening 
an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  Islandmen  when  tliey 
were  going  home  ? — I don’t  know,  I was  not  stationed 
where  they  passed. 

3533.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  occurrence 
to  M'Ejmmon,  who  was  injured  that  night? — No,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  that. 

3534.  Constable  Burke  was  not  under  your  control  ? 

—No. 

3535.  Are  you  aware  if  his  baton  was  broken  over 
the  head  of  a man  named  M'Kimmon  4—1  read 
something  to  that  effect  in  the  papers. 

3536.  Up  to  tlie  time  that  you  were  compelled  to 
retire  do  I understand  you  tosaythat  therewereno  bon- 
fires on  the  Falls-road  ? — I saw  none  on  the  Falls-road, 
and  none  in  Durham-street. 

3537.  Could  they  have  been  there  without  your 
seeing  them? — They  might. 

3538.  Then  that  may  explain  the  fact  that  there 
were  three.  Did  you  hear  as  a fact  that  there  were 
three  bonfires  lighted  on  the  Falls-road  that  night  1 — I 
did  not. 

3539.  As  a matter  of  police  practice  is  it  usual  to 
interfere  with  bonfires  ? — No  ; it  hiia  been  the  custom 
not  to  prevent  them  burning  tar-bairels  or  bonfires  in 
their  own  districts. 

3540.  Those  bonfires  tliat  you  alluded  to  were  all 
confined  to  the  Protestant  district  ? — Yes,  all  that  I 
saw  were  confined  to  tlie  Protestant  district. 

3541.  You  don’t  Icnow  anytliing  about  what  hap- 
pened after  that  on  tlie  evening  of  the  8th  ? — I know 
nothing  after  that. 

3542.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — I have  one  or  two  questions 
to  ask  you.  The  custom  is  when  riots  commence,  to 
mass  the  police  at  intervals  'i — Yes. 

3543.  Was  any  system  of  patrolling  instituted  ? — 

No;  the  men  were  placed  in  small  jiarties'at  the 
corners  of  streets  where  there  might  be  disturbances. 

3544.  And  would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  to  allow 
crowds  to  assemble  between  the  points  where  the 
police  were  placed  before  they  could  be  dispei-sed  ? — 

Oh,  at  any  point  a crowd  might  assemble,  because 
you  can  have  a mob  of  a thousand  persons  in  a few 
minutes  in  Belfast,  but  the  men  were  placed  there  in 
parties  to  prevent  the  people  assembling. 

3545.  Of  course  there  would  be  some  little  iuterval 
between  those  parties  of  men,  and  might  not  a crowd 
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October  6, 1886.  assemble  between  the  parties  of  men  before  any 
Mr  Mathew  could  be  taken  at  all  ? — They  might  not,  they 

MichMl  ■ ^®re  so  close  together — only  some  twen^  or  twenty- 
tftritch.  five  yards  between  them. 

3546.  All  over  the  disturbed  districts  ? — In  Dur* 
ham-street. 

3547.  But  in  other  places  there  was  a considerable 
interval  ? — Yes,  perhaps  a hundred  yards  between  the 
parties. 

3548.  And  might  it  not  be  better  to  have  a system 
of  patrolling — pati-olling  through  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, instead  of  having  massed  bodies  of  men  at 
different  points  ? — If  the  men  at  the  difierent  points 
saw  a crowd  assemble  between  their  points,  it  was 
their  duty  to  go  there  and  to  disperse  that  crowd. 

3549.  Of  course  it  was ; but  did  they  do  that 
always  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  they  did. 

3550.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
crowds  assembled  ? — ^That  is  accounted  for,  as  I have 
already  said  by  the  fact  that  at  any  time  within  a 
minute  or  two  you  could  have  a thousand  people 
assembled. 

3551.  And  do  younot  really  think  that  the.patrol- 
ling  system  would  be  more  efficient  than  having  these 
bodies  of  men  at  stated  points? — I don’t  think  it 
would  be  done  at  ail. 

3552.  Mr.  Boss — On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  the 
Brickfields,  Mr.  Stritch,  there  was  a lai-ge  crowd  assem- 
bled at  the  Brickfields  belongingto  the  opposite  party, 
before  the  procession  came  up — is  not  that  the  fact  ? 
— Yes. 

3553.  Was  their  assembly  there  at  all  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace  ? — Yes,  of  course.  Tt  provoked 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  a certain  extent,  and  I there- 
fore think  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  remained 
away. 

3654.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  place  for  those  people 
to  be  ? — No,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  place  for  those 
people  to  congregate. 

3565.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  say  they  were  attacked 
with  stones  by  that  party  before  they  fired,  do  yon 
think  that  that  is  correct  ? — I do  not. 

3556.  At  any  rats  this  shot  was  only  fired  into  the 
air  ? — Yes ; I am  sure  it  was  fired  into  the  air. 

3557.  Did  the  other  party  booh  and  shout  a great 
deal  1 — There  was  a good  deal  of  boohing  on  both 
sides. 

3558.  Who  were  the  aggressors  at  the  Broadway  t — • 
The  only  stones  I saw  thrown  were  thrown  by  some 
persons  in  the  funeral  party,  hut  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  Protestant  party  threw  stones  at  the  funeral  pai-by, 
and  I saw  a great  number  of  Protestants  on  each  side 
of  the  road  in  the  fields  and  on  the  Broadway. 

3559.  Had  they  any  right  to  be  there,  thatnnmber 
of  persons  at  a teneral  party,  when  many  of  them 
must  have  come  from  other  districts,  or  when  that 
certainly  was  not  their  district? — Yes;  they  must 
have  come  long  distances. 

3560.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  lioting  on  the  8th, 
you  ^ay  the  Protestant  party  first  threw  stones  at  the 
Catholic  party  ? — Yes ; the  Roman  Catholic  party 
who  throw  stones  threw  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
police,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  where  some  Roman 
Catholics  were  standing  at  the  corner  of  Bari-ack-street 
and  Durham-street. 

3561.  They  threw  stones  in  their  o^vn  district,  but 
not  at  the  Protestant  party  ? — ^They  threw  stones  at 
where  tlie  police  were  standing  and  where  thei'e  were 
some  Roman  Catholics  standing,  but  I believe  the 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  police. 

3562.  And  then  there  was  an  attack  made  by  the 
Protestant  party  on  the  Catholics?  — Yes;  after 
that. 

3563.  You  were  asked  whether  it  was  possible  be- 
fore this  for  the  Catholic  party  to  have  attacked  the 
Protestant  party  without  your  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

3564.  And  you  said  you  tliouglit  not? — I am  satis- 
fied they  were  not  attacked  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

3565.  Don’t  you  know  all  the  outlets  of  the  Catholic 
district  into  the  Protestant  district  ? — I do. 


3566.  And  those  were  all  watched  ? — They  were. 

3567.  Then  it  woiild  not  have  been  possible  at  that 

time  without  your  knowledge  or  that  of  your  men  ? 

Not  at  that  time. 

3568.  Now,  in  reference  to  what  has  been  said  about 

political  demonstrations ; I suppose  you  consider  a 
political  demonstration  in  the  town  of  Belfast  must 
always  have  a character  that  would  be  likely  to  make 
it  provoke  a disturbance? — I am  qmte  satisfied  of 
that. 

3569.  And  you  would  like  all  such  demonstrations 
put  down  by  law  ? — Yes ; I mean  all  party  demon- 
strations. 

3570.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — To  clear  up  one  point;  can 
you  tell  me  who  commenced  the  stone-throwing  on 

the  evening  that  you  have  just  been  referring  to  ? 

The  Roman  Catholics  threw  the  first  stones. 

3571.  The  Roman  Catholics  commenced  the  stone- 
throwing  that  evening  ? — -Yes. 

3572.  But  you  say  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not 
commence  stoning  the  Protestants,  but  that  they  com- 
menced stoning  tiie  police  or  others  near  them  ?-^They 
threw  stones  in  the  direction  of  the  police  down  Bar- 
rack-street, where  the  police  were  standing  with  a 
Roman  Catliolic  party  at  the  corner  of  Barrack-street 
and  Durham-street,  but  the  stones  did  not  reach  the 
policft 

3573.  Were  they  under  the  impression  that  the 
police  were  there  keeping  back  a Protestant  party  1 — 
Not  at  all.  They  knew  the  Roman  CathoUcs  were 
standing  by  the  police. 

3574.  You  say  the  stone-throwing  was  commenced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  party  ? — Yes;  about  half-past 
seven  or  eight  o’clock.  There  was  some  stone-throw- 
ing in  Barrack-street,  in  the  direction  of  the  police, 
and  those  stones  fell  within  aboui  ren  yards  of  us. 

3575.  Mr.  Adams. — Who  threw  the  stones  ? — They 
came  from  a Roman  Catholic  district. 

3576.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — Do  you  think  it  possible 
tliat  the  Protestants,  knowing  that  the  police  wei'e 
being  stoned  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  retaliated  on 
that  occasion  ? — No,  not  at  all.  I am  sure  it  was  not 
so. 

3577.  Then  it  did  not  arise  out  of  friendship  for 
the  police  ? — No ; for  they  could  not  have  seen  the 
stone-throwing. 

3578.  Do  you  think  tliey  could  have  heard  the 
stone-throwing? — ^They  could  not.  I don’t  think 
there  was  any  intention  to  injure  the  police  when 
those  stones  were  thrown,  because  they  would  have 
injured  tlieir  own  party. 

3579.  Then  what  object  could  they  have  had  in 
throwing  them  ? — I think  they  were  Ihrown  by  some 
small  boys. 

3580.  Were  the  stones  thrown  with  violence? — 
No,  they  were  not  thrown  with  great  violence. 

3581.  Then  the  stone-tlirowing  referred  tohythe 
Protestant  party  was  done  by  little  boys  pitching 
them — was  it  heavy  stone-throwing  ? — Not  at  all 
heavy.  There  were  a few  stones,  and  they  didn’t 
reach  us  at  all. 

3582.  In  fact  the  stone-tbrowing  referred  to,  both 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  up  to 
the  time  when  you  were  injured,  was  simply  and 
comparatively  harmless  pitching  of  stones  ? — They  did 
not  come  near  enough  to  strike  us,  and  I don’t  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  persons  who  threw  the 
stones  in  Barrack-street  to  injure  any  person,  because 
if  it  had  been,  they  would  have  injured  their  own 
party. 

3583.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  arrive  at  the  in- 
tentions of  anybody  throwing  stones,  but  what  is  yo\;r 
idea  of  the  intention  of  the  Protestant  party  who  were 
throwing  stones — was  it  to  cause  excitement  or 
injury?-— To  cause  injury,  either  to  the  police  or  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  party — or,  I suppose,  to  both. 

3584.  Were  they  thrown  with  sufficient  force  to 
cause  injury  to  the  police  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  ? — They  didn’t  reach  us.  The  Protestants 
throwing  the  stones  were  too  far  away. 
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3585.  It  may  be  accouated  for  by  the  fivct  of  the 
Protestant  party,  being  left  alone  with  their  bonfires 
and  tar  barrels,  resorted  to  stone-throwing  as  a sort  of 
amusement,  without  intending  to  injure  anyone  ? — I 
am  satisfied  that  they  intended  to  do  injirry,  but  they 
didn’t  nome  close  enough. 

3586.  Can  you  explain,  Mr.  Stritch,  whether  you 
were  mostly  at  the  Catholic  side,  or  at  the  Protestant 
side,  on  that  evening? — Early  in  the  evening  I was 
on  the  Protestant  side  j and  after  I had  said  to  the 
people,  and  advised  them  not  to  burn  tar  barrels  at 
the  comer  of  College-square,  North,  and  Durham- 
street,  I went  back  to  the  Roman  Catholic  side. 

3587. -  What  time  was  that,  when  you  went  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  ? — About  half-past  eight  o’clock, 
or  a qriarter  past  eight. 

3588.  And  it  was  a quarter  to  ten  when  you  were 
injured  ? — Yes. 

3589.  During  the  whole  of  that  timo  had  you  been 
giving  your  full  attention  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  ?— I saw  them  both.  I had — 

3590.  Had  you  been  at  the  Roman  Catholic  end  1 
Yes,  I was  able  to  get  a.tdew  of  both  parties. 

8591.  Can  you  explain  why  you  gave  your  special 
attention  to  the  Catholic  party — ^Why  was  that  ? — 
There  was  stone-throwing  at  Barrack-street  first,  and 
then  there  was  stnne-th^o^ving  in  Institution-place, 
from  back  yards,  in  the  places  where  the  Roman  Oar 
tholic  party  were  to  where  the  Protestant  party  were. 
Stones  were  also  falling  near  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  and  I went  over  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
who  were  throwing  the  stones. 

3592.  Stones  were  not  being  thrown  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  end? — They  were  not. 

3593.  To  see  the  person  who  were  throwing  stones, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  be  at  the  Protestmit  end  ? 
— That  would  be  too  far.  There  were  no  stonra  being 
thrown  at  the  Protestant  end.  The  Protestants  were 
100  yards  away. 

3594.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  some  few  of  them  were  anxious  to  get  the  Catholics 
to  take  the  offensive,  and  ^ere  throwing  stones  at  their 
own  partyin  order  to  cause  them  to  take  the  offensive? — 
The  persons  who  threw  the  stones  were  not  in  the 
crowd  of  Protestants  at  all.  They  were  detached 
parties,  who  came  out  of  archways  and  yards. 

3595.  But  they  were  not  thrown  with  violence  in 
order  to  cause  injury? — Certainly  they  were  intended 
to  cause  injury,  but  they  didn’t  come  far  enough. 
There  were  some  of  the  people  throwing  as  hard  as 
they  conld. 

3596.  Was  any  person  arrested  for  throwing  stones  1 

—No. 

3597.  And  why  were  not  some  of  your  men  sent 
for  that  purpose? — I didn’t  like  to  withdraw  any  of 
the  men,  and  when  the  stones  did  not  reach  us  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  charge  with  my  men  because 
the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  made  a rush  after- 
wards, and  there  might  then  , have  been  serious 
rioting. 

3598.  Assuming  that  there  were  two  hostile  crowds 
that  night,  that  were  being  kept  back  by  the  police,  if 
some  evil  disposed  persona  wished  one  of  those  parties 
to  take  the  offensive,  was  it  not  a very  clever  stratagem 
to  commence  to  pitch  stones  at  them  ? — Well,  I ^re 
say  it  WM. 

3699.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  that  was  done  ? 
— I don’t  think  so. 

3600.  Why  is  it  you  say  the  stone  throwing  com- 
menced at  the  Catholic  end? — Because  the  stone 
throwing  was  quite  near  to  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  standing,  and  the  stones  came  over  the  houses  at 
the  o6mer  of  Durham-street  and  Barrack-street. 

3601.  Did  you  try  to  get  at  those  who  were  throw- 
ing at  the  backs  of  the  houses  ? — I sent  some  of  my 
men. 

3603.  And  what  did  the  men  report? — The  men 
charged  in  that  direction,  and  on  their  return  they 
said  that  the  stones  were  thrown  from  the  back  yards 


of  the  houses,  and  that  they  could  not  find  any  person,  OeMer  »,  isss. 
that  they  used  to  nm  into  the  houses.  Mathew 

3603.  What  party  do  the  people  who  live  in  those  Michael 
houses  belong  to? — ^Tbey  are  some  small  sliopkeepers.  Stritch. 

3604.  Were  they  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  ? 

— ^The  men  engaged  in  throwing  stones  are  workers 
in  factories. 

3605.  Of  which  creed  ? — Of  the  Protestant  religion. 

3606.  To  which  party  did  they  belong  ? — The  Protes- 
tant party. 

3607.  The  people  living  in  these*  houses  are 
Protestants  ? — ^Yes,  in  the  lower  part  of  Durham-street 
from  Galway-street,  tlie  College-square,  north,  and 
some  roads  on  the  right  as  you  look  towards  Christ’s 
Church. 

3608.  Are  they  Protestants  entirely  ? — Yes. 

3609.  And  you  think  that  the  crowds  of  people 
must  have  been  Protestants? — Yes,  and  the  stones 
were  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Protestants,  of 
from  the  Protestant  end  of  the  street;  besides  they 
were  coming  very  close  to  where  I was  standing.  The 
Roman  Ca^olics  would  not  have  thrown  stones  in  a 
direction  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to  hit  membei'S 
of  their  own  party. 

3610.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  have  taken  a large 
force  of  men  to  have  instituted  a sufficient  patrol? — ^I 
think  it  would  not  suit  at  all.  A great  number  of 
riots  have  occurred  in  my  district  from  time  to  time. 

A Protestant  or  Catholic  may  be  set  upon  by  membera 
of  the  opposite  party  and  beaten.  A riot  is  caused  in 
consequence  of  that.  The  system  I adopted  since  I 
went  there  was  to  place  men  at  the  dangerous  points, 
where  men.  passing  in  the  way  I have  said  might  be 
interfered  with. 

3611.  You  could  not  dispense  with  the  men  you 
had  in  reserve? — -Yes. 

3612.  And  you  would  require  a large  number  of 
men  to  do  the  patrolling? — Yes. 

3613.  And  however  effective  might  be  the  patrol  it 
would  not  prevent  the  people  from  assembling  for  the 
purpose  of  stoning  ? — No. 

3614.  And  the  only  way  would  have  been  that  of 
suddenly  dispersing  them  ‘I-. — That  is  tlie  only  way. 

3615. . Let  it  be  clearly  understood ; you  say  that  if 
they  assembled  in  a hostile  way  that  they  should  be 
at  once  dispersed? — That  would,  be  the  joroper  course. 

3616.  Then,  when  you  were  referring  to  the 
advantage  of  armed  men  to  mounted  police,  were  you 
thinking  about  quelling  a riot,  or  were  you  thinking 
of  preventing  a riot  that  had  not  yet  taken  place  ? — 

Weil,  the  mounted  police  would  disperse  a large  mob, 
and  the  mob  once  dispersed  might  not  return,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  a riot  that  had  occurred 
they  would  be  useless.  The  people  would  nm  into 
the  back  streets  and  then  come  again. 

3617.  Have  you  found  that  the  firing  of  the  armed 
police  is  of  use? — Yes ; I think  it  is  the  only  way. of 
coping  with  a riotous  mob. 

3618.  Do  you  consider  that  they  kept  down  the 
riots  in  Belfast  for  the  last  three  months  ? — They  have 
not  kept  them  doivn ; there  have  been  riots. 

3619.  When  the  police  are  acting  is  it  not  of  very 
great  importance  that  they  should  act  under  one 
common  officer? — Yes. 

3620.  You  think  that  is  very  important? — Yes. 

3621.  Then,  if  the  county  police  are  brought  in  to 
assist  the  local  police  can  they  act  with  one  police 
officer  only  in  command — can  the  senior  police  officer 
command  both  bodies? — ^Weil,  that  is  done. 

3622.  Invariably  done? — Yes;  some  of  the  local 
force  are  sent  with  the  county  force. 

3623.  If  the  two  bodies  of  police,  the  local  and  the 
county  police,  act,  can  they  act,  and  do  they  act,  under 
one  officer? — Yes. 

3624.  Supposing  you  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
military,  can  they  and  the  local  police  act  together 
under  a military  officer?— I do  not  think  they  could. 

3625.  Would  the  military  body  allow  themselvra 
to  be  commanded  by  a police  officer  as  a police  officer  ? 

—Not  03  a police  officer. 
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Octobers,  1888.  3 6 26.  Would  the  police  allo\r  the  military  officer  to 

Mr  Jfathew  command  them  1 — They  would  act  under  a magistrate. 
Michael  3627.  Is  it  not  of  advantage  to  obtain  the  assistance 

Stritoh.  of  a body  of  men  who  would  act  under  one  officer? 

It  is  very  essential. 

3628.  And  the  only  advantage  in  obtaining  the 
military  is  that  it  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
magistrate;  is  that  so? — The  military  have  a very 
deterrent  effect  on  the  mob.  They  are  more  afraid 
of  the  military  than  they  are  of  the  police,  I believe. 

3629.  Do  you  consider  it  is  proper  duty  to  give  the 
military  to  do  ? — It  is  unusual,  I think ; it  is  not  their 
ordinary  duty. 

3630.  Do  you  think  it  makes  the  public  or  the 
crowd  respect  the  police  when  they  find  that  they  are 
obliged  to  bring  in  the  military  ? — I think  nob. 

■ 3631.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it 
understood  in  Belfast  that  the  military  would  not  be 
employed? — I think  the  police  should  be  sufficient 
without  the  military. 

3632.  If  the  police  is  not  sufficient,  do  you  think 
the  citizens  of  the  town  should  themselves  preserve 
order? — I tliink  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  order. 

3633.  Do  you  think  that  the  special  constables 
could  be  used  here  in  such  cases  better  than  military? 
— I am  satisfied  that  there  could  be  no  special  con- 
stables in  Belfast. 

3634.  What  is  peculiar  in  Bclfiist  to  prevent  their 
acting  as  special  constables  ? — There  is  a very  bitter' 
feeling  between  the  two  classes ; even  among  the 
better  classes  there  is  a bitter  feeling; 

3635.  Are  not  the  respectable  people  of  both  classes 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ? — Yes  j 
tliey  are. 

3036.  And  if  they  acted  for  the  preservation  of  tlie 

peace ? — I think  if  there  were  twenty  of  each  side 

to  act  as  special  constables,  I think  in  that  event  they 
might  have  a fight  between  themselves. 

3637.  Do  you  think  that  20  respectable  Protestant 
constables  acting  under  an  oath  would  fight  with  20 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  constables  acting  under 
an  oath?  Would  they,  when  they  are  sworn  to  pre- 
serve order,  do  you  thinlc  that  they  would  disregard 
tlieir  oath? — I cannot  say.  There  is  a very  small 
class  of  persons  in  Belfast  from  whom  this  class  of 
special  constables  could  be  enrolled. 

3638.  Wliat  classes  are  exempt  in  Belfast? I think 

all  the  persons  employed  in  mills  and  factories — trades- 
people— should  not  be  called  upon  to  act  as  special 
constables. 


3639.  Wliy  not? — There  is  too  strong  a party 
feeling  existing. 

3640.  Party  feeling  is  the  reason  why  tliey  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  their  duty? — That  ,is  the 
reason  why  tliey  would  not  do  their  duty. 

3641.  Then  you  think  they  would  disregard  their 
oath  ? — I believe  they  would  nob  do  their  duty. 

3642.  There  is  one  point  now  -with  respect  to  which 
I have  to  ask  you,  namely,  the  funeral,  when  a shot 
wiis  fired  from  the  funeral  party.  Can  you  state 
whether  that  funeral  was  accompanied  by  any  large 
number  of , cars,  or  was  it  a foot  procession  ? — It  was 
a fooc  procession.  Tliere  was  a hearse  and  some 
mourning  coaches,  and  the  coffin  was  carried  by  the 
people ; it  was  nob  in  the  hearse,  it  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  persons. 

3643.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — With  reference  to  special  con- 
stables, I think  you  made  some  reference  to  the  Cor- 
poration ? — I did  not  say  anything  about  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  President. — No;  he  did  not. 

3644.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I beg  your  pardon.  Are  you 
awai-e  that  they  liave  not  tided  swearing  in  special 
constables? — Yes. 

The  Presidimt. — Wliy  should  they  ? 

3645.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Do  yon  know  that  the 
system  was  tried  in  Belfast  and  that  it  broke  down 
utterly? — I heiu-d  that. 

3646.  Mr.  Adams. — You  were  asked  would  a spe- 
cial constable  disregard  his  oath.  May  I ask  when 
party  feeling  is  in  full  blaze  in  Belfast  if  tliere  is  very 
much  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath? — I do  no’t 
think  there  is. 

3647.  Mr.  Pass. — You  said  tliat  you  remained 
more  with  the  Catholic  party  than  with  the  Protestant. 
"Was  that  on  account  of  the  danger  to  your  men  and 
yourself? — Yes;  and  to  protect  the  roixd  from  the 
stones  thrown  in  that  direction.  The  stones  were 
thrown  in  one  part  of  Durhani-street,  and  I went 
down  there. 

3648.  Do  you  tluiik  tliat  the  Protestant  party  were 
more  likely  to  attack  your  men  tlnui  the  other? — I do 
not  know;  it  would  depend  very  much  on  circum- 
stances. 

Mr,  JVeir,  Q.c. — Now  call  Sergeant  Carnahan. 

The  Preside7z(. — "We  are  finished  with  the  8th,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — No ; there  is  another  event  on  the 
8th.  That  is  the  9th.  I understand  we  were  to  finish 
with  the  9th  first.  The  witnesses  were  not  here. 

The  President. — Better  finish  with  the  8th,  and 
then  we  will  go  on  with  the  9th,  and  so  on. 


Constable 

Gcrrard. 


Constable  Arthur  Gcrrard  sw'orn  and  examined. 


3649.  Tlie  President. — Are  you  a constable  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

3650.  And  you  can  state  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  8th  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3051.  'Were  yon  with  the  lastofficer? — No,  sir. 

3652.  ‘Well,  then  just  tell  us  what  part  of  these 
transactions  you  witnessed? — I was  at  the  defence  of 
O’Hare’s  public-house  on  the  night  of  the  8th. 

3653.  Then  it  is  another  scene,  if  I may  say  so,  in 
the  transactions  of  the  8th  that  you  are  aware  of.  J ust 
give  us  some  account  of  what  you  saw? — About 
twenty  minutes  to  nine  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th,  I was  in  Bower’s-hill  barrack,  and  I saw  from 
the  window  that  O’Hare’s  house  was  in  fiames. 
At  that  time  there  was  a sergeant  and  five  constables 
in  the  ban’acks,  and  he  sent  me  out  witli  anotlier  man 
for  reinforcements  to  Agnes-street.  I went  to  Agnes- 
strect,  and  brought  a sergeant,  with  five  or  six 
constables,  there.  I went  down  to  the  barracks,  and 
joined  the  other  men,  and  we  then  charged  down  to 
O’Hare’s,  where  the  crowd  had  assembled.'  The  house 
was  then  in  flames.  On  our  way  I heard  the  crowd 
shouting  tliat  the  peelers  were  coming,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  house.  When  they  said  that,  three  or  four  men,  or 


men — men  apparently  about  IS  or  20  years  of  a^e,  ran 
out  of  the  burning  house,  and  we  charged  them  up  the 
road,  and  then,  after  that  charge  we  returned  a"ain, 
and  found  that  the  barrels  inside  tlie  public-house, 
tlie  taps  of  the  barrels,  were  running,  whisky  and 
other  iiquore.  Three  other  constables  turned  the  taps 
off,  the  crow’d  closed  in  upon  us  in'all  directions,  and 
we  charged  them  repeatedly.  The  charges  were  of 
no  effect.  It  was  only  repeated  again,  and  they 
sliouted  “ Murder  the  Fenian  whores,”  and  also  called 
us  “ Morley’s  murderers.”  After  fighting  with  them 
about  the  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
I would  say,  up  conies  reinforcements  of  about 
four  or  five  men  frern  the  Crumlin-road — there 
might  have  been  six.  We  charged  tliem  repeatedly, 
but  they  put  us  back  to  O’Hare’s  house.  We  stood 
our  ground  as  well  as  we  could,  my  lord,  and  I heard 
a revolver  shot  fired  out  of  the  crowd  in  Orimea-street. 
I then  heard  the  word  of  command,  “Fii-e  upon 
them.”  There  were  several  ordered  to  fire.  I then 
fired  one  round  of  buckshot.  We  chai-ged  them 
several  times  up  that  street,  but  it  was  to  no  effect ; 
tliey  returned  ugaiii  and  assaulted  us  witJi  stones. 
Their  cries  was  something  dreadful,  like  a pack  of 
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fl-olvea  After  cliarging  up  Crimea-street  there  was 
another  mob  towards  Beresford-street  attacking  us 
with  atones,  and  we  had  to  retreat.  At  that  time  two 
of  the  men  were  wounded.  There  was  one  man  called 
CSonstable  M‘Quii-ter — he  fell.  The  other  was  a 
sergeant  of  the  Donegal  force.  He  is  a county  man. 
After  that,  my  lord,  we  were  forced  to  retire  down 
North  Howai'd-street ; we  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  crowd.  We  stood  our  ground  as  long  as  we  could. 
We  retired  to  the  Fall’s-road  down  to  the  Brickfields, 
and  the  sergeant  that  was  along  with  us  stated  that 
he  was  hurt.  That  occurred  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and 
District  Inspector  Bull  was  there,  and  after  a short 
time  we  marched  up  from  the  Brickfields  to  the  place 
where  the  fight  had  taken  place  at  O’Hare’s,  and  we 
learned  that  after  we  had  retreated  from  O’Hare’s 
reinforcemente  had  arrived,  and  saved  the  horrse.  Had 
not  reinforcements  arrived  I am  sure  the  poor  creatures 
inside  would  have  met  with  a sad  end.  That  is  all  I 
know  of  the  occurrence  on  the  night  of  tlie  8th. 

3654.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  — You  talked  about 
charging — was  it  with  the  baton  or  the  rifle  ? — We 
charged  with  fixed  swords.  There  were  some  of  the 
men  armed  with  batons,  but  most  of  them  were  under 
arms. 

3655.  Did  you  use  the  baton — did  you  ever  use  the 
baton! — Oh,  yes,  I often  used  it,  sir. 

3656.  In  charging  a crowd,  for  dispersing  it,  which 
would  you  prefer— a baton  or  a rifle? — Well,  if  I 
could  get  into  conflict  with  the  crowd  I would  prefer 
the  baton,  but  where  I know  there  is  a crowd  armed, 
where  I know  there  is  fireai-ms,  I would  prefer  my 
rifle. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie.  — I am  with  Mr.  Campbell  in 
this  matter,  and  there  are  one  or  two  questions  I want 
to  put  to  the  witness. 

The  President. — First  of  all,  will  you  allow  the 
witnesses  to  be  examined  by  the  Commissioners, 
please. 

3657.  Mr.  Adams  (to  the  witness). — What  religion 
are  you  1 — I am  a Protestant. 

3658.  Are  you  an  Irishman? — No,  sir,  I am  an 
Englishman. 

3659.  Ton  were  not,  I suppose,  animated  by  any 
animosity  towards  this  crowd  ? — I was  not.  I even 
shouted  to  the  crowd  to  retire,  that  I did  not  want  to 
do  them  any  harm,  and  then  they  called  me,  “ Fenian 
whores  ” — called  the  men  tliat,  I mean. 

3660.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  number  of  men  were 
there  when  you  chai’ged  the  crowd  before  you  went  to 
the  Brickfields  ? — I could  not  tell  what  was  the  exact 
number.  There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  all  told — tliero 
might  have  been  less. 

3661.  Do  you  think  there  were  certainly  fifteen  ? 

Yes. 

3662.  Of  that  number  how  many  do  you  think  were 
using  their  batons  only  ? — I cannot  really  tell  I was 
rather  confused.  I saw  batons. 

3663.  Were  there  many  of  them  using  their  batons 
only? — ^No,  at  that  time  they  could  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  there. 

3664.  Well,  at  what  time  was  there  anybody  using 
batons  only  ? — I believe  there  were  batons  used  when 
I came  back  again. 

3665.  I am  talking  of  the  time  before  you  left  for 
the  Brickfields  and  joined  Inspector  Bull? — I do  not 
know  how  many  baton  men  there  were.  I could  not 
say. 

3666.  Were  there  any  with  batons  only? — There 
were.  There  were  two  or  thx-ee  I dare  say ; I would 
not  say. 

3667.  Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  armed  with 
rifles  use  their  batons  that  evening? — I could  not  say. 

3668.  Could  they  do  so:  when  a man  has  his  rifle 
can  he  use  his  baton? — No,  if  I had  a rifle  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  hold  the  rifle  in  one  hand  and  use  the 
baton. 

3669.  You  cannot  use  it? — No,  sir. 

3670.  Then  whatever  action  the  police  took  they 


must  have  taken  it  mainly  with  the  fli-eai-ms  or  xsith  CeJo6«r  8.  i 
bayonets  ? — ^Yes,  with  fixed  bayonets.  » TT 

3671.  Did  you  reach  the  crowd  much? — No,  we  * 

could  not  possibly  do  it.  GorrarfJ. 

3672.  Is  the  bayonet  of  any  use  if  you  cannot  close 
with  them? — No,  if  you  cannot  get  up  with  them. 

3673.  Can  you  run  very  much  quicker  with  only 
the  baton? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

3674.  Therefore  it  is  much  easier  to  close  with  the 
crowd  when  you  have  only  the  batons  ? — Yes,  it  is 
easier ; it  is  the  lightest. 

3675.  Can  you  strike  with  more  effect  -with  the 
baton? — I could  do  more  harm  with  the  baton. 

3676.  Could  you  strike  anyone  running  off  from 
you  with  the  bayonet? — I would  strike  the  rioter  I 
think  that  would  throw  stones  at  me. 


3677.  I am  assuming  that  they  had  thrown  stones 
at  you  and  that  they  were  running  away.  Could  you 
run  your  bayonet  through  them  without  the  slightest 
hesitation? — I think  T would,  if  he  was  one  of  a 
riotous  mob  and  if  I had  been  hea'\’ily  stoned,  because, 
as  a rule,  I have  very  good  patience,  and  I fight  a 
long  time  before  I do  any  harm. 

3678.  Supposing  there  was  a stone-throwing  mob, 
a lot  of  boys  and  some  men,  and  tliat  the  police 
charged  them  with  bayonets,  do  you  think  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  men  would  use  their  bayonets? — I 
think  they  would. 


3679.  How  many  people  were  there  in  O’Hare’s 
publichouse  when  you  went  from  there  down  to  the 
Brickfields  as  you  said? — I do  not  know  how  many 
there  were. 


3680.  Were  there  any  women  and  children  in  it? 

Yes,  there  was  a woman  in  it,  I believe. 

3681.  Who  was  it  gave  you  the  order  to  desert 
that  house  ? — There  was  a sergeant  gave  the  order. 

3682.  What  was  that  sergeant’s  name? — His  name 
was  Bergin. 

3683.  Do  yon  know  if  any  of  the  party  remonstrated 
with  him  for  deserting  the  woman  who  was  in  the 
house  under  these  circumstances? — No,  sir. 

3684.  Did  you  expect,  may  1 ask  you,  to  find  these 

people  in  the  house  alive  when  you  came  back  ? I 

did  not,  I thought  they  would  meet  with  a poor  end. 

3685.  What  injuries  had  the  members  of  your 
party  received  at  the  time  that  they  deserted  that 
dwelling? — Do  you  mean  our  men? 

3686.  Yes? — Constable  M'Quirfcer  was  felled  by  a 
blow  of  a stone,  and  there  was  the  sergeant  of  the 
Donegal  force,  that  is  two,  and  there  was  a man  who 

was  wounded  previous  to  our  charging  down one 

that  went  for  reinforcements. 

3687.  Did  he  come  near  the  reinforcements  before 
he  got  liurt? — No,  it  was  when  he  was  coming  back 
again.  He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  reinforce- 
ments. 


3688,  Were  these  men  who  were  injured  prevented 
by  their  injuries  from  using  their  batons? — No,  they 
went  sick  on  the  spot.  They  got  very  serious  blows. 

3689.  Did  they  all  get  blows  with  stones? — Yes, 


3690.  What  was  done  with  them? — The  sergeant 
managed  to  get  down  to  the  Brickfields  with  us.  We 
picked  him  up,  and  he  limped  down  with  us. 

3691.  What  is  his  name  ? — I do  not  know  his  name 
— ^hc  was  a perfect  stranger  to  me. 

3692.  It  was  not  Sergeant  Bergin? — No,  it  w:;.s 
not. 

3693.  Who  was  it  gave  the  order  previous  to  your 
leaving  there? — There  were  several  shouted  out  to 
fire. 

3694.  Who  was  it  gave  the  order  ? — I took  it  from 
the  head-constable  in  charge. 

3695.  Who  gave  the  order? — I believe  tliat  he  did. 

3696.  Who  was  the  head-constable  ? — Head-Con- 
stable Tilson. 

3697.  How  was  it  then  that  Sergeant  Bergin,  gave 
the  order  for  you  to  retire  in  the  presence  of  Head- 
Constable  I’ilson  ? — He  parted  from  us. 

3698.  Can  you  explain  under  what  circumstances 
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October  s,  icsii.  JlcaUOonstuble  Tilsoii  left  you? — I cannot  say;  he 
Coostible  missing  when  wo  retired. 

Arthur  3699.  Was  lie  killed  ? — No  sir;  1 saw  him  when  I 

Gerrard.  came  up  from  the  BrickSeld,  at  the  bairaeks  again. 

3700.  Did  he  leave  the  ground  or  did  you  leave 
him  behind  ? — He  was  not  pi-esent  previous  to  our 
leaving. 

3701.  Did  he  hand  over  the  command  to  any  one 
before  he  left  1 — No,  sir.  The  senior  sergeant  did  not 
know  where  be  had  gone  to. 

3702.  Did  you  hear  since  where  he  had  gone  to  ? — 
I lieard  lie  was  out  on  pension. 

3703.  But  I mean  did  you  hear  since  where  he  liad 
gone  to  on  that  night  ? — He  was  at  the  barracks  when 
I arrived  back.  1 did  not  know  where  he  went  to. 

3704.  When  did  you  see  him  last,  before  you  went 
to  the  Brickfields  ? — I saw  him  about  a qiuirter  of  an 
hour  before  we  left. 

3705.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  fired  ? — It  was 
after  I had  fired. 

3706.  And  you  say  it  was  the  Head-Constable  who 
gave  you  the  order  to  fire? — I believe  it  w;is. 

3707.  Are  you  certain  that  it  was? — I am  certain. 

3708.  Did  any  one  in  the  party  fire  besides  your- 
self ? — No  ; 1 do  not  believe  they  did. 

3709.  Did  you  get  the  order  to  fire  by  number,  or 
can  you  say  how  the  order  was  given  to  fire  ? — 1 heard 
the  word  “ fire ! " “ fire  ! ” “ five  ! ” 

3710.  Is  that  the  way  that  Head-Constable  Tilson, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  orders  ? — I did  net 
know  the  man  very  well.  I never  saw  him  before. 

3711.  Are  you  very  certain  that  those  shouts  of 
“ fire  ! fire ! fire  ” came  from  Head-Constable  Tilson  ? 
— There  were  several  of  the  men  who  shouted  “ fire,” 
too. 

3712.  How  many  times  did  you  hear  Head- 
Constable  TDson,  shout  “ fire  ” ? — I heai'd  him  shout 
fire  several  times. 

3713.  How  long  did  you  get  to  load  your  rifle?— 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  load. 

3714.  Did  you  yom'self  shout  “fire”? — T shouted 
to  the  head-constable — “ Ai-e  you  going  to  allow  your 
men  to  be  cut  to  pieces  ” ? 

3715.  What  did  he  say  to  that? — He  told  me  to 
keep  steady. 

3716.  Did  you  keep  steady? — I kept  steady  for 
close  upon  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

3717.  After  that? — ’No,  not  after  that. 

3718.  Was  there  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  tlie 
time  of  your  making  that  observation  to  Head- 
Constable  Tilson  and  your  fii-ing  ? — I had  been  for 
about  an  hour  under  a heavy  fire  of  stones,  sufl'ering 
and  dodging  the  stones  before  I told  Head-Constable 
Tilson.  I asked  him  was  he  going  to  allow  his  men 
to  be  killed. 

. 3719.  And  what  did  he  say  to  that? — He  told  me 
to  keep  steady. 

3720.  How  long  was  it  after  that  time  before  he 
called  out  the  order  to  fire  ? — It  was  I should  say 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

3721.  And  did  you  immediately  call  out  “ fire  ” ? 

I called  out  “ let’s  fire  ” severid  times. 

3722.  Before  he  called  out  to  you  to  be  steady  or 
afterwards  ? — Before  and  also  after  he  told  me  to  be 
steady. 

3723.  Then  do  you  consider  at  the  time  you  were 
calling  out  “fire”  that  you  were  steady? — Yes. 

3724.  Perfectly  ste;xdy  ? — Well,  I could  not  keep 
perfectly  steady,  I was  dodging  the  stones. 

3725.  I mean  steady  as  far  as  your  nerves  were 
concerned  ? — Oh,  my  nerves  were  all  right. 

3726.  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  any  position  of 
authority  that  justified  you  in  calling  out  as  you  did 
to  fire  ? — I did  not  consider  myself  in  a position  of 
authority,  but  I felt  that  my  life  was  in  dmiger. 

3727.  Had  you  been  struck  by  stones  at  all? — No, 
sir,  I had  not  been  touched. 

3728.  You  had  not  been  touched  at  all  ? — No. 

3729.  You  were  not  injured ; there  was  only  this 
doaiening  noise  as  you  have  described,  like  wolves  ? — 


Tliere  were,  I have  said,  several  of  our  fellows  who 
had  been  hurt. 

3730.  Did  you  all  run  away  from  the  place  without 
orders? — We  did  not  run  away;  the  sergeant  in 
charge  told  us  not  to  fire  again. 

3731.  The  sergeant  in  charge;  where  was  the  head 
constable  then? — He  was  missing  at  this  time. 

3732.  Had  the  mob  got  hold  of  him? — I cannot 
say,  sfr,  but  I know  that  lie  was  all  right  when  I saw 
him  again. 

3733.  Mv.  Ada-nis. — Has  he  been  heard  of  since  ? 
— Oh,  yes ; I heard  that  he  was  out  on  pension. 

3734.  Was  he  injured  tliat  night ; or  is  there  any- 
thing connected  with  this  circumstance  that  you  ai’e 
keeping  liack  ? — No,  there  is  nothing  that  I am 
keeping  hack.  He  was  missing. 

3735.  Mr.  Actons. —It  has  been  stated  that  there 
was  some  constable  missing  since  the  riots  ? — I do  not 
know  auytliing  about  that. 

3736.  Is  there  any  of  the  party  missing  now  ; do 
you  know  anything  of  the  circumstance  ? — He  was  a 
stranger  to  me  and  I did  not  know. 

3737.  Mr.  ^‘Ilardy.  — Have  you  any  reason  to 

tliink  that  some  of  them  are  missing — that  none  of 
them  were  burned  in  the  house  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? — Do  you  mean  any  of  the  jieople  in  O’Haie’s 
public-house  ? I believe  tlie  woman 

3738.  No,  I mean  any  of  the  constables  ? — I did 
not  believe  there  was  any  of  them  dead. 

3739.  How  many  were  there  of  the  party  fired 
besides  you  ? — I believe  I was  the  only  one  that  fired 

3740.  None  of  them  obeyed  tbe  sbout  of  fire, 
fire,  fire,  except  your.self  ? — It  appears  not. 

3741.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  you  fired  till 
you  left  the  place  ! — About  half  an  hour. 

3742.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  police  force  in 
England  ? — No,  sir. 

3743.  Are  you  quite  certain  about  that  ? — Yes,  sir, 

•3744.  What  age  are  you? — Twenty-five  years  of 

age. 

3745.  How  long  are  you  in  the  Constabulary  ? — I 
am  four  years  and  nine  months  in  the  Constabulary. 

3746.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  joined  the 
Constabulary  ? — I was  a farmer’s  son. 

3747.  Where? — ^In  Cheshire. 

3748.  How  were  you  employed  before  you  joined 
the  force  ? — I was  employed  at  the  farming  business. 

3749.  You  have  never  been  in  the  Cheshire  Con- 
stabulary ? — No,  sir. 

3750.  Nor  in  any  police  force  in  England? — No,  I 
never  was  in  any  police  force  in  England. 

3751.  Sir  Edward  Buluier. — Were  you  never  in 
the  army  1 — I was  in  a branch  of  it ; I was  in  the 
Volunteers. 

3752.  In  England? — Yes,  sir. 

3753.  Mr.  M'Mordie.  — You  said  that  you  would 
run  your  bayonet  into  any  man  who  was  engaged  in 
a riot  did  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3754.  And  would  you? — I would. 

3755.  And  without  caring  at  the  time  whether  the 
wound  you  inflicted  was  fatal  or  not  ? — Well,  I do  not 
believe  I would — that  is  the  truth. 

3756.  Well  supposing  you,  as  you  say,made  a wound 
with  the  bayonet  that  was  fatal,  you  would  not  I pre- 
sume hesitate  to  use  your  rifle  under  the  same 
circumstances  ? — ^No,  air. 

3757.  And  you  would  shoot  to  kill  with  the  rifle? 
— I would  shoot  in  Uie  defence  of  my  own  life. 

3758.  And  not  care  whether  or  not  you  killed  the 
person  at  whom  you  shot  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

3759.  Yon  would  rather  not;  but  you  would  kill 
if  the  shot  struck  and  took  effect — if  the  shot  killed  a 
man  you  would  be  satisfied  that  you  had  done  your 
duty  ? — I would  be  equally  as  much  satisfied  if  it  did 
not  kill  him.  It  is  all  the  same. 

3760.  If  it  was  lucky  enough  not  to  strike  him. 
Have  you  heard  any  of  the  otlier  constables  express 
similar  opinions  to  these,  or  are  you  the  only  man  in 
the  force  holding  that  opinion? — No,  I am  not. 

3761.  How  many  of  the  other  constables  have  you 
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ever  heard  express  similar  opmions  to  yours  1 — I could 
not  tell  how  many. 

3762.  Did  you  hear  100  express  themi — I do  not 
trnnw  how  many  I heard. 

3763.  Fifty? — I cannot  say  how  many. 

3764.  Forty,  then  ; is  it  the  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Constabulary  1 

Mr.  Adams.' — ^What  opinion  1 

Mr.  M'Mordis. — That  he  would  run  his  bayonet 
through  a rioter,  and  would  not  core  whether  it 
inflicted  a fatal  wound  or  not. 

The  President. — You  undei-stand  that  if  he  did  so 
without  any  just  cause  he  would  be  responsible.  If 
a man  is  ordered  to  do  a thing,  then  there  is  no  more 
trouble  about  it.  It  is  just  one  of  those  questions 
which  you  might  be  a long  time  repeating  without 
leading  to  any  result. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — I mean  as  to  the  feeling  in  that 
respect  amongst  the  other  membei-s  of  the  force. 

The  President. — Oh,  you  must  get  that  from  the 
other  members  of  the  force. 

3765.  Mr.  M‘Mordie  (to  witness). — Did  you  hear 
any  of  the  members  of  the  force  in  Belfast  expressing 
that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — ^That  if  he  was  ordered  to  fire  he  would 
fire? 

The  President. — I hope  that  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Constabulary  force  who  is  not  prepared  to  obey 
whatever  orders  are  given  liim. 

3766.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  you  obey  orders  on 
that  night  from  anyone  except  the  Head  Constable  1 — 
No. 

3767.  You  said  tlrere  were  three  or  four  others 
crying  out  to  shoot.  Can  you  give  us  their  names? — ■ 
There  are  men  in  the  Court  now  who  were  with  me  in 
the  same  fight. 

3768.  That  cried  out  to  fire? — could  not  say. 

3769.  Could  you  identify  the  men  who  cried  out? — 
1 could  not  identify  anyone  j I was  too  busy  looking 
to  my  front  to  see  anything  except  what  I stated. 

3770.  Were  they  not  beside  you  when  they  called 
out  “fire”? — Yes,  we  were  all  fighting  in  line. 

3771.  Vou  were  not  wounded  on  that  night? — No, 
I was  not. 

3772.  Yoxr  got  no  blow  of  stones  ? — No,  I did  not. 

3773.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  constables  using  their 
bayonets  ? — No,  I saw  no  constable  using  the  bayonet 
on  tills  occasion. 

3774.  Did  you  see  them  use  the  butts  of  theii’ 
rifles? — Yes. 

3775.  Did  you  see  them  strike  the  people  on  the 
street  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles  ? — Well,  very  few, 
because  we  could  not  come  into  contact  with  them. 

3776.  Did  any  constable  strike  a pei-son  with  the 
butt  of  Ills  rifle  ? — I believe  I saw  one  or  two  strike 
with  the  butt  of  the  rifle.  This  was  after  the  crowd 
was  close  to  O’Hare’s  and  called  them  Fenian  whores. 

3777.  Was  it  the  use  of  that  expression  that 
caused  them  to  strike  them  with  the  butts  of  them 
rifles? — No. 

3778.  What  then  was  it  that  caused  it? — Well,! 
believe  that  the  men  felt  their  position,  and  knew  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger. 

3779.  They  were  not  exasperated  t>y  the  men  calling 
them  that  name,  and  using  that  offensive  expression 
to  them? — It  was  the  stoues  that  exasperated  them. 

3780.  They  were  struck  with  stones  you  say? — 
They  were. 

3781.  I think  you  said  that  yon  were  not  struck  ? — 
I was  not. 


3782.  Were  the  police  struck  with  stones  upon  (icjoi*.*' », 
that  occasion  before  that  offensive  expression  was  -~ 

‘ ConstaWe 

used  towards  them? — i.  es.  Artlmr 

3783.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? — ^There  were  Gerranl 
several  stones  which  struck  them  on  the  occasion,  but 
there  were  three  tliat  were  fatal — I mean  that  there 

were  three  that  felled  the  men  to  the  ground. 

3784.  What  do  you  mean  by  there  being  three  tbat 
were  fatal? — I mean  that  there  were  tliree  of  them 
who  were  badly  injured. 

3785.  On  the  head? — Yes. 

3786.  Can  you  give  me  an  approximate  number  of 
those  who  clubbed  rifles  and  struck  with  the  butts  of 
them  ?— No,  it  was  only  an  odd  one  that  I saw.  We 
were  all  fighting  in  line  there. 

3787.  But  they  were  all  struck  who  came  into  the 
way  of  the  police? — No,  because  no  one  came  into  the 
way  of  the  police.  They  took  very  good  care  to  keep 
out  of  tlie  way. 

3788.  You  said  that  you  saw  one  or  two? — Yes. 

8789.  Would  you  know  the  men  who  clubbed  their 

rifles  in  that  way  on  that  occasion? — No. 

3790.  Did  you  see  constables  go  into  a house  in 
Durham  street  and  club  the  customei's  who  were  in  the 
house  ? — I know  nothing  about  Durham-strect. 

3791.  Tliei’e  is  just  one  matter  that  I wanted  to 
ask  you  about ; had  you  any  drink  that  day? — I took 
a pint  to  my  dinner. 

3792.  Mr.  Adams. — A pint  of  beer? — No,  porter. 

3793.  Mr.  M‘Jfordie. — ^Anything  else? — No. 

3794.  No  whisky? — No. 

3795.  You  are  sure  of  that? — Perfectly  sure. 

3796.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  tliat  were  in 
your  party  drinking  that  day? — No  sir. 

3797.  Or  in  any  public  house  ? — No,  sir. 

3798.  Were  you  in  any  publichouse  yourself  that 
day  ? — I was  not. 

3799.  And  do  you  swear  that  you  saw  none  of  tlic 
constables  you  were  with  drinking  tliat  day  ? — I did 
not. 

3800.  Will  you  swear  they  did  not? — I cannot 
swear  that  they  did  not. 

The  President. — How  can  he  swear  to  anything 
more  than  what  he  himself  saw.  He  says  he  saw 
none  of  the  Constabulary  drinking  that  day. 

3801.  Mr.  M‘Hardij. — Did  you  go  into  a public- 
house  that  day  ? — No. 

3802.  I thought  you  said  that  two  or  three  of  the 
constables  ivent  into  O’Hare’s  to  turn  off  the  tap  ? — 

Yes  sir,  two  or  three  of  tlie  constables  did,  but  I was 
not  of  the  party. 

3803.  That  was,  they  went  in  necessarily  on  duty  ? — 

Yes. 

3804.  And  you  did  not  go  in? — No,  I ran  on  in 
the  cliarge,  past  the  place. 

3805.  When  I asked  that  question  about  seeing  any 
constable  in  a public-house  that  day,  I siijipose  you 
forgot  that,  or  did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
see  any  of  the  constables  drinking  in  a public-house  ? — 

Quite  so ; I meant  that  I did  not  see  any  of  the  police 
drinking  in  a public-house.  Of  course,  I saw  the  two 
or  three  men  run  into  O’Hare's  on  that  duty. 

3806.  The  President.— In  your  judgment  were  your 
party  in  danger  at  the  time  of  the  firing? — They 
were,  my  lord,  in  imminent  danger. 

3807.  Mr.  Adams. — And  had  any  of  them  been 
severely  injured? — There  had.  I saw  two  of  them 
fall  before  that. 


Constable  Thomas  Henry  Hughes  (No.  200),  sworn  and  exammed. 


3808.  Tlie  President. — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulaiy  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

3809.  In  tlie  Belfast  force  ? — ^Yes. 

3810.  Now,  were  you  present  with  this  party  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  O’Hare’s  public-house 


ou  the  8th  of  June  ?— I was,  my  lord.  I joined  the 
party  that  evening  from  the  Crumlin-road. 

3811.  And  you  proceeded  to  join  the  party  which 
the  last  constable  has  spoken  of? — I did. 

3812,  Now  will  you  give  us  shortly  your  account 


Constabli' 
Thomas  1; 
Hiigiios. 
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October  B.i&SG.  of  the  transaction  ?— About  eleven  o’clock  that  night 
Constaiiie  tliere  "was  a message  came  to  the  Crumliu-road  that 
Thomas  Henr}'  burning  houses  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and 

Hughes,  there  were  seven  of  us  sent  to  the  Shankhill-road. 

Wq  came  down  Silvio-street,  and  when  we  arrived  at 
the  ShankhOI-road  .there  were  great  crowds  thei«. 
There  were  shouts  of  “ close  on  them,"  and  “ kill 
them,”  from  the  crowd  that  was  on  the  road.  We 
were  walking  down  the  street — tlie  seven  of  us — 
and  I was  in  front  when  the  mob  commenced  to  throw 
stones  at  us  just  as  we  turned  out  of  Silvio-street  to 
come  down  the  Shankhill-road.  We  fixed  our  swords 
as  we  walked  along,  or  I think  we  halted  for  a 
moment  just  to  fix  them.  We  fixed  the  swords 
anyhow,  and  when  we  came  down  a short  distance  I 
met  the  Bev.  Mr.  M'Comb,  and  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  me.  I said  things  look  very  bad,  and  he  said 
“ yes,”  and  that  he  would  go  down  witli  us  as  far  as 
the  barracks.  I said  that  he  had  better  not,  or  he 
might  get  injured.  The  stones  were  at  this  time 
coining  very  thick,  but  he  replied  again  that  he  would 
go  with  us  to  the  barracks,  and  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  us  so  long  as  he  was  with  us. 

3813.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  q.c.— Who  was  that,  do 
you  sayl — The  Bev.  Mr.  M‘Comb,  sir. 

3814.  The  President. — Will  you  proceed,  please  1 — ■ 
Then  after  we  had  come  a short  distance  down  there 
was  a bottle  thrown  out  of  a house  or  a side  street,  I 
think.  I think  it  was  out  of  a house,  because  it  went 
over  my  head,  and  I again  said  to  Mr.  M‘Comb  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  go  furtlier  with  us 
— that  he  might  be  injured  along  with  us.  He 
said  no,  that  he  would  go  with  us.  In  a minute 
or  two  we  joined  the  head-constable’s  party  at  O’Hare’s, 
and  the  head-constable  told  us  to  “ fall  in.” 

3815.  Who  was  that  head-constable  1 — Head-con- 
stable  Tilson  of  the  Donegal  force. 

3816.  Mr.  Ae  Boer  Trencii,  Q.c. — Did  Mr.  M-'Comb 
go  with  you  to  O'Hare’s  publichouse? — I do  not 
know  exactly  how  far  he  accompanied  us.  I know 
that  he  was  about  O’Hare’s  publichouse  for  I saw  him 
there,  but  I also  know  that  his  advice  had  little  eflbct. 
The  head-constable  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The 
stones  were  coming  on  very  thick,  and  we  charged 
up  towards  Bower’s  hill  barrack  opposite  Beresford- 
atreet.  There  was  a great  crowd  in  Beresford-street, 
and  some  of  the  lamps  there  were  extinguished.  I 
observed  that  it  was  dark.  I turned  into  Beresford- 
■street  with  another  constable  or  two  of  tliem  at  niost, 
and  we  charged  up  a short-  distance,  turned,  and  came 
out  again  on  the  Shankhill-road.  The  other  constable 
was  blocked  down  with  a blow  of  a stone.  He  was 
lifted  off  his  feet  and  knocked  down  and  he  lay  there. 
I raised  him.  He  was  not  able  to  stand  when  I lifted 
him  up,  and  his  body  was  limp.  I took  him  on  to 
Bower’s  hill  barrack,  and  having  left  him  there  came 
back  and  joined  the  party  again.  The  fire  brigade 
•was  at  O’Hare’s  at  the  time  that  we  came.  We 
charged  several  times  up  and  down  the  street.  The 
greatest  crowd  that  was  there  was  in  Crimea-street 
and  Beresford-street,  two  sti-eets  above  the  barrack 
on  this  side. 

3817.  Mr.  IFHa/rdy. — On  O’Hare’s  side  of  the 
barrack  or  on  the  other  1 — On  O’Hare’s  side  of  Bower’s 
hill  barrack,  but  it  is  opposite,  on  the  right  hand  side 
as  you  go  up  the  ShankhDl.  These  streets  are  not  on 
the  same  side  as  O’Hare’s.  There  was  another  mBu 
there  of  the  Donegal  force  that  got  a stroke  of  a stone 
on  the  leg,  and  he  said  his  leg  was  broken,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  walk,  and  be  asked  were  we  going  to 
stand  to  be  murdered.  We  all  asked  were  they  going 
to  allow  us  to  stand  there  to  be  murdered, .and  the 
head  told  us  to  keep  cool  or  something  like  that.  In 
a short  time — it  would  be  a quarter  of  an  hour  or, 
perhaps,  more — I heard  some  one  shout  “ fire !”  seve- 
ral times  and  immediately  afterwards  there  was  a shot 
fired.  About  the  same  time,  or  I think,  before  the 
shot  was  fired  from  the  party  I was  in  I heard  a re- 
volver shot  or  two  revolver  shots  either  from  Crimea- 
street  or  Beresford-street.  There  was  another  shot, 


not  then  by  our  party,  immediately  after  two  shots. 
I bad  my  rifle  loaded  but  I did  not  fire.  Then  we 
retired  back  to  North  Howard-street  and  we  missed 
the  head-constable  there,  and  we  asked  the  sergeant 
would  he  give  the  oifier  for  to  fire,  or  would  we  re- 
tire, because  we  could  not  stand  any  longer  except  we 
got  a general  order  to  fire.  There  were  only  about 
twelve  men  altogether ; two  or  three  had  been  injured 
and  there  were  only  twelve  men  with  us  then. 

3818.  The  President. — How  many  men  do  you  say  2 
— Twelve  or  fourteen  men  and  the  head-constable, 
but  two  or  three  had  been  injured,  and  we  missed  the 
head-constable.  Wo  then  retired  down  to  the  Falla- 
road  and  reported  the  matter  there  to  a District  In- 
spector. I think  it  was  either  Mr.  Townsend  or  Mr. 
Bull.  I know  that  Mr.  Townsend  was  there  at  all 
events,  and  he  sent  up  some  reinforcements  of  baton 
men,  and  I think  some  riflemen  too. 

3819.  Mr.  LePoerTrench,Q.Q. — Where  did  you  meet 
the  District-Inspector  and  his  party  2— He  was  at  the 
Model  School. 

3820.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — -Do  you  call  that  the  Brick- 
fields district  2 — ^Yes;  it  is  convenient  to  the  Brick- 
fields. 'The  Brickfields  is  nearly  opposite  the  Model 
School.  We  came  back  along  with  the  reinforcements, 
and  we  did  not  do  anything  more  that  night. 

3821.  How  far  is  O’Hare’s  publichouse  from 
Bower’s-hill  barrack! — I should  say  it  is  about  thirty 
yards  or  forty  yards. 

3822.  After  you  had  taken  your  wounded  comrade 
into  the  barrack,  where  did  you  find  the  party  on  re- 
joining 2 — Just  a few  yai'ds  down  below ; past  Beres- 
ford-street. 

3823.  How  fixr  from  Bower’s-bill  barracks  2 — Oh, 
it  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  yards — I suppose  twenty 
yards  at  most. 

3824.  Was  the  head-constable  there  then  2 — He  was. 

3825.  And  did  you  report  to  him  that  you  had  left 
a wounded  constable  in  barrack  2 — No,  I do  not  think 
I did,  because  be  saw  the  man  fall  as  veil  as  I did. 
I am  not  quite  positive  whether  I repoi'ted  it  to  him 
or  not. 

3826.  I understood  that  you  and  this  constable  only 
charged  the  mob  down  Beresford-street  2 — I think 
that  that  was  all,  or  there  might  have  been  a third 
man  with  us  at  most. 

3827.  Was  the  head-constable  close  to  you  at  that 
time  2 — Yea,  just  behind  us  a little. 

3828.  When  you  spoke  of  charging  down  Beres- 
ford-street, tell  us  how  far  did  you  charge  2 — Twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  I suppose. 

3S29.  You  did  more  than  show  your  head  round 
the  comei’,  at  all  events  2 — Oh,  yes. 

3830.  What  party' did  you  think  threw  that  stone 
that  injured  the  constable  2 Where  was  it  thrown 
from  1 — I think  it  was  the  party  in  Beresford- 
street.  He  was  liit  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and 
tliat  was  just  the  position  in  which  he  would  get  it 
from  Beresford-street. 

3831.  Did  you  hear  the  head-constable  give  orders 
to  tire  2 — I am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  head- 
constable  that  gave  the  order. 

3832.  Was  it  an  excited  order  to  fire  2 — Well,  it 
was  ; that  is,  it  was  given  one  or  two  times. 

3833.  Are  you  positive  it  was  the  head-constable 
who  gave  the  word  2 — No,  I am  not  positive,  because 
I had  got  no  previous  order  to  load,  and  tliat  is  usual. 

3834.  Are  yon  certain  in  your  own  mind  that  it 
was  not  the  head-constable  2 — No,  sir,  I am  not  cer- 
tain either  way. 

3835.  Can  you  say  whether  the  second  shot  from 
your  party  was  fired  by  the  same  person  that  fired 
the  first  2— No,  sir,  I cannot. 

3836.  Did  it  come  from  exactly  tlie  same  part  of 
the  detachment  2 — Oh,  it  did,  sir,  from  tlie  same  pait 
of  it, 

3837.  When  you  retired  to  the  Falls-road,  did  the 
head-constable  go  with  you  2 — To  the  Model  School, 
you  mean,  sir. 

3838.  Yes,  to  the  Model  School,  which  you  say  is 
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opposite  the  Brickfields  1 — No,  sir,  he  had  left  the 
party  at  that  time. 

3839.  Did  he  leave  the  party,  or  did  the  party 
leave  him  ? — He  left  the  party.  He  had  gone  round 
into  the  Shankhill-road  or  somewhere.  At  all  events, 
he  had  left  the  party.  He  was  not  there,  anyhow. 

8840.  Now,  who  gave  the  order  to  x-etire  ? — There 
were  three  sergeants  there,  and  they  agi-eed  amongst 
themselves  that  there  was  no  use  in  stopping  there,  as 
we  could  do  nothing,  the  party  was  so  small,  and  the 
head-constable  was  then  gone,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  take  charge  of  us. 

3841.  There  were  three  sergeants,  and  how  many 
constables  were  there  i — About  ten,  I should  say,  or 
eleven  constables. 

3842.  Who  was  the  senior  sergeant? — I could  not 
say,  but  I daresay  Sergeant  Bergin  was.  He  was  the 
town  sergeant  and  he  was  the  only  town  sergeant  that 
was  there. 

3843.  And  did  you  feel  that  you  were  there  under 
his  orders  ? — I did,  after  the  Head  Constable  had  left, 
but  not  before  that. 

8844.  Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  there  were 
three  sergeants  there,  and  that  you  did  not  know  who 
you  were  acting  xinder ; didn’t  you  know  that  Sergeant 
Bergin  was  the  man  that  you  were  acting  under  1 — I 
• must  say  so,  sir. 

3845.  Did  you  get  any  orders  from  Sergeant  Bergin 
to  retire? — We  got  a kind  of  an  order,  as  I tell  you, 
they  had  a consultation  what  they  would  do. 

3846.  Who  had  the  consultation? — The  Donegal 
sergeants  and  Sergeant  Bergin,  and  one  of  the  Donegal 
sergeants  said  he  would  not  stand  there  to  be 
murdered,  and  if  they  did  get  an  order  to  fire  they 
could  retire  up  to  the  barrack. 

8847.  That  if  they  did  get  an  order  to  fire  they 
could  retire  up  to  the  barrack  ? — ^Yes,  they  could  clear 
the  street  and  retire  up  to  the  barrack. 

3848.  Where  was  the  fire  brigade  at  this  time? — 
At  O’Hara’s. 

3849.  Was  it  working  ? — At  that  time  they  had  put 
out  the  fire. 

3850.  Aboxit  how  many  men  were  there  with  the 
■fire  brigade? — I could  not  say. 

3851.  About  how  many.  I do  not  want  you  to 
tell  me  particularly  to  one  or  two  ? — I could  not  say, 
they  were  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  to  some  extent. 

3852.  Did  you  see  many  respectable  people  about, 
I mean  respectable  in  appearance  ? — I saw  none. 

3853.  They  were  all  roughs  ? — They  were,  sir,  by 
appearance. 

3854.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  fire  brigade? — I 
could  not  say,  sir,  because  we  immediately  joined  the 
party  of  police  tliat  was  there  from  the  first.  I was 
among  the  party  who  joined  the  fire  brigade  afterwards. 
I was  not  there  when  the  brigade  came  first,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  who  was  in  charge  of  it. 

3855.  Can  yoxx  tell  me  who  were  with  the  brigade 
first?  What  police?  Were  they  to'wn  men  or 
Donegal  men  ? — I think  they  were  both  county  men 
and  town  men. 

3856.  "I^at  number  of  police  were  ■with  the  brigade 
at  first  ? — is  it  when  my  party  joined  ? 

3857.  Yes  ? — I think  seven. 

3858.  And  what  number  of  men  came  up  with  you  ? 
— Seven ; six  along  with  myself. 

3859.  Did  the  clergyman  remain  there  too  with 
you  ? — No  sir,  he  went  off. 

3860.  He  went  off;  was  that  immediately? — In  a 
minute  or  two  aftenvards.  I am  not  quite  siu'e  when 
he  went  away  exactly. 

3861.  Did  he  go  to  get  ^sistance  do  you  think? — 
I could  not  say. 

3862.  Did  any  one  else  render  you  assistance  at 
the  time  besides  the  clergyman? — No  sir,  not  one. 

3863.  Did  you  call  out  for  any  one  to  assist  you  ? — 
No,  sir,  we  did  not. 

3864.  Have  you  learned  where  the  Head  Constable 
was  at  the  time  you  retired  ? — I heard  afterwards  that 
he  went  up  to  the  barracks,  but  I am  not  certain. 


3865.  Bower’s-hill  barrack?— Yes. 

3866.  How  many  men  were  at  the  barrack  at  the 
time  you  took  the  woimded  man  in  ? — I could  not  say, 
sir.  I just  rapped  at  the  door  and  the  constable  told 
me  he  was  able  to  get  in,  I saw  the  door  open,  and  I 
turned  round  and  walked  do-wn  the  street  again. 

3867.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast! — Two 
years  on  the  7th  of  December  next. 

3868.  One  of  the 'town  police  constables? — ^Yes. 

3869.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a telegraph 
instrument  at  Bower’s-hill? — There  is,  an  A B C 
telegraph  instrument. 

3870.  And  was  any  message  sent  from  there  that 
evening? — Yes,  there  was  one  from  that  to  the 
Cnimlin-road  barrack.  It  was  tbat  brought  us  there. 

3871.  After  you  aiTxved  there  in  consequence  of 
that  message  was  there  any  other  message  sent,  do  you 
know? — I could  not  say.  I was  not  in  the  barrack 
then  till  I came  back  from  the  Brickfields  -with  the 
reinforcement  of  baton  men  and  rifle  men  which  Mr. 
To'wnsend  despatched. 

3872.  At  the  time  that  this  consultation  that  you 
spoke  of  was  held,  how  far  was  the  party  from  the 
barrack  ? — Oh,  about  40  yards,  I suppose. 

3873.  Did  yoxx  tbink  at  the  time  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  back  to  the  barrack  ? — ^I  did. 

3874.  Was  there  a large  mob  between  you  and  the 
barrack  ? — Not  in  the  main  street  exactly ; there  were 
some  people  there  too;  but  in  the  side  streets,  in 
Beresford-street  and  Crimea-street,  there  were  large 
crowds,  and  the  lamps  in  Beresford-street  were  out, 
it  was  dark. 

3876.  Did  you  think  that  you  would  not  find  your 
way  to  the  barrack  because  of  the  darkness  ? — Oh,  no  j 
but  I knew  that  there  was  a great  crowd  in  Beresford- 
street. 

3876.  aren’t  you  accustomed  to  great  crowds 
in  Belfast  and  to  act  against  large  crowds  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  generally  a good  force  of  police  to  assist. 

3877.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  join  in  the  appeal 
to  the  Head-Constable  for  permission  to  fire? — T 
did. 

8878.  You  did  I How  long  before,  can  you  tell,  the 
order  was  given  to  fire  ? — It  might  have  been  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I am  not  sure. 

3879.  And  during  that  quarter  of  an  hour  were 
the  men  clamouring  for  leave  to  fire  ? — Not  all  the 
time.  They  made  another  charge  up  the  street. 

3880.  But  did  all  the  men  join  in  the  application 
for  liberty  to  fire  ? — Yes  most  of  them  as  far  as  I could 
hear. 

8881.  And  when  the  order  was  given  you  say  there 
was  no  pre'vious  order  to  load  that  you  beard  1 — No. 

3882.  Your  gun  was- loaded  at  that  time? — No, 
not  just  at  that  exact  time.  It  was  loaded  after- 
wards. 

3883.  Was  the  order  tliat  was  eventually  given, 
however,  repeated  by  the  men  themselves — “fire,  lire  "? 
— No,  I do  not  think  it  was. 

3884.  The  other  constable  says,  several  shouted 
“ fire  ” ? — Oh,  it  was  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
“ fire,”  bub  I could  not  say  that  it  was  repeated  by 
different  persons. 

3885.  Did  you  hear  Gerrard  himself  say  “ fire  ” ? — 
No. 

3886.  He  says  he  did  ? — I didn’t  hear  him. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — No,  I do  not  think  ho 
did  say  that. 

3887.  Mr.  Campbell. — My  recollection  is  that  ho 
did  say  so.  (To  witness) — But  did  you  consider  that 
as  a general  order  to  fire  ?— -I  was  not  positive  at  the 
time  whether  it  was  the  Head  Constable  who  gave 
the  order  to  fire. 

3888.  That  is  not  what  I asked  you.  What  did  you 
consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  order.  You  heard 
“ fire  ” i-epeated  three  or  fom  times  ? — I do  not  under- 
stand. 

3889.  Did  you  consider  that  that  was  an  order  from 
a superior  to  the  men  there  to  fire  ? — No,  I was  not 
positive  that  it  was  the  Head  Constable  that  gave 
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OetoUr  s,  1886.  th®  Order  to  fire.  In  fact  I am  not  satisfied  that  it 
Constabie 

'Ihomas  Henrv  3890.  Then  you  are  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  wag 
Hi'giies.  ’ not  ? — Yes,  I am  not  satisfied  that  it  was  he  that  gave 
it,  as  I got  no  previous  order  to  load. 

3891.  I understand,  and  is  that  the  reason  that  you 
did  not  fire  1 — It  is. 

3892.  Now,  up  to  the  time  that  the  firet  shot  was 
fired,  there  had  been  two  constables  practically  dis- 
abled ? — Yes,  there  were,  I think,  thi-ee.  There  was 
another  man  hit  though  he  didn’t  “ go  sick  " at  the 
time  he  was  injured. 

3893.  He  didn’t  go  sick ; he  remained  able  to  per- 
form whatever  duty  was  to  be  done? — ^Yes. 

8894.  And  do  I understand  that  in  consequence  of 
the  disabling  of  two  constables,  ail  that  party  asked 
pennLssion  to  fire  ou  the  people  ? — T said  nothing  of 
the  sort ; that  would  be  very  little  reason  to  fire,  but 
we  considered  all  our  lives  in  danger  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  crowd. 

3895.  Oh,  T see,  from  the  expressions  of  the  crowd? 
— Yes,  and  from  the  stones  and  bottles  that  were 
coming  at  us,  for  there  were  bottles  used  ^ well  as 
stones  as  missiles. 

3896.  And  from  the  serious  nature  of  the  stone- 
throwing you  all  considered  that  you  should  get  an 
order  to  fire  on  the  mob? — Yes,  from  the  belief  that 
our  lives  were  in  danger. 

3897.  That  was  your  view  of  the  situation.  You 
say  that  when  you  returned  to  North  Howaa’d-street 
Sergeant  Bergin  was  in  charge? — Well,  he  was  the 
only  town  sergeant. 

3898.  But  let  me  understand  you.  Suppose  he  was 
junior  to  the  coimty  sergeant,  would  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  the  town  officer  give  him,  charge? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would. 

3899.  Then  am  I to  understand  that  wherever  there 
are  men  of  equal  grade  in  charge  of  a mixed  force  of 
county  and  local  police  that  the  local  man,  though 
jxmior,  takes  command  ? — It  is  generally  the  case, 
though  in  some  instance  the  senior  is  held  account- 
able. 

3900.  Though  in  some  instances  the  senior  is  held 
accountable.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — Some 
officers  would  hold  the  senior  county  sergeant  respon- 
sible. 

The  President. — This  is  a question  tliat  does  not 
often  arise,  and  the  constable,  perhaps,  does  not  know 
whether  tliere  is  any  general  regulation  bearing  on  it. 
It  would  be  better,  I think,  to  reserve  those  questions 
for  the  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary,  who  will 
be  examined,  and  who  will  be  able  to  tell  us  authori- 
tatively what  is  the  i-egulation. 

3901.  Mr.  Camphell. — It  is  important  as  showing  the 
absence  of  any  supreme  head.  (To  witness). — But  do 
I understand  you  to  s.ay  that  you  heard  the  county 
sergeants  say  to  the  town  sergeant  that  unless  they 
got  an  order  to  fire  they  would  retire  to  the  barracks  ? 


— I did  not  say  that,  but  they  said  that  if  they  were 
in  command  they  would  give  the  order  to  fire. 

3902.  Were  they  asking  him  then  as  the  town 
sergeant  to  give  a general  order  to  fire  ? — They  were. 

3903.  And  did  he  refuse? — Yes,  he  said  that  he 
did  not  like  it — that  they  should  be  able  to  do  with- 
out firing. 

3904.  He  considered  then  that  even  at  that  stave 
they  might  manage  without  firing? — Yes. 

8905.  And  did  you  all  subsequently  retire  in  per- 
fect safety  without  firing  any  more  shots? — Yes,  we 
went  down  by  North  Howanl-stroet  to  the  hlodel 
School. 

3900.  And  none  of  you  sustained  any  fiu’tlior  in- 
juries?— Not  down  theii?,  because  there  were  no 
crowds  down  there. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — My  lord,  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  Sergeant  Bergin,  who  has  been  mentioned,  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  produce  him  in  consequence  of 
events — at  all  events  since  the  riots  he  has  become 
insane,  and  is  confined  in  a lunatic  asylum.  He  has 
gone  out  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I understand  that  the  man  is  not 
in  a lunatic  asylum. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — My  learned  friend  heard  that  in- 
struction given  to  me  wliile  I was  addressing  you, 
but  he  also  heai-d  that  the  man  has  gone  out  of  his 
mind. 

Mr.  Campbell. — But  it  should  not  liavo  been  said 
that  he  is  confined  in  a lunatic  asylum  when  that  is 
not  the  case. 

The  President. — At  all  events  I understand  you  to 
say,  Mr.  Weir,  that  j'-ou  are  not  in  a position  to  call 
him,  because  he  is  not  in  a fit  state  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — That  is  so,  my  lord,  but  wo  have 
other  witnesses  who  can  depose  to  the  same  events, 
and  whom  we  will  call  if  you  so  desire. 

The  President. — Sjieaking  for  myself,  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  occasion  to  give  further  evidence 
as  to  this  particuhiv  event.  Mr.  M'Hardy  would  like 
Head-Constable  Tilson  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Oh,  yes.  Ho  Ls  in  the  country. 
He  is  not  a town  head-constable,  but  we  have  sent 
for  him,  and  wOl  produce  him.  That  finishes  the 
evidence  concerning  the  events  of  the  8th.  Now  there 
is  just  one  event  of  the  9th  which  we  would  like  to 
give  evidence  on. 

Mr.  Adams. — Is  tliat  something  that  we  have  not 
heard  of  already,  because  we  cannot  go  into  every 
trilling  incident  of  the  riots : we  should  only  have 
evidence  as  to  the  gi-eat  features  of  them. 

Mr.  TFeir,  q.c. — Tliat  was  a case  hi  which  the  police 
barrack  was  attacked,  and  where  the  police  were 
obliged  to  fire  one  or  two  shots. 

The  President. — We  feel  that  we  can  rely  thoroughly 
on  your  discretion,  Mr.  Weir.  From  the  assistance 
which  you  have  given  to  us  throughout,  we  place 
implicit  confidence  in  your  discretion.  Call  whatever 
witnesses  you  deem  necessary  and  proper. 


Sergeant  William  James  Carnahan  (No.  433),  sworn  and  examined. 


Sorceant  3907.  T\it President. — Youareasergeant,  I believe? 

William  Jame!  — Yes,  in  the  Koyal  Irisli  Constabulary. 

Carnahan.  In  Belfast?— Attached  to  the  Belfast  force, 

my  lord, 

3909.  A sergeant  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
attached  to  the  Belfast  force  ? — Yes. 

3910.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast? — Ten 
years  on  the  1st  of  December  next. 

3911.  Attached  to  what  district? — ’At  present  I am 
attached  to  the  North  District. 

3912.  "Were  you  attached  to  the  same  district  on 
the  9th  of  June  last? — No,  my  lord.  I was  in  the 
West  District  in  June  last. 

3913.  And  you  have  since  been  transfeiTed  to  the 
North  ? — Yes,  at  my  own  request. 

3914.  The  events  of  which  you  are  goingto  speak 


occurred  in  the  North  District  ? — No,  my  lord,  in  the 
West  Belfast  District. 

3915.  You  were  oalletl  upon  to  take  part  in  some 
disturbances  on  the  night  of  the  9th  June?— Yes,  I 

3916.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us  shortly 
what  you  witnessed  on  that  occasion  1 — At  about  5.40 
in  the  evening  I was  paraded  on  the  Brickfields  by 
District-Inspector  Townsend.  He  told  me  off  for  duty 
in  Albert-street,  and  told  off  seven  men  to  accompany 
me  there.  He  gave  me  directions  to  ]jlace  the  men  at 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  Church,  Servia-street,  M'Donnell- 
street,  and  to  superintend  from  the  church  down  the 
lengtli  of  tlie  barrack. 

3917.  Mr.  IPIIardy. — From  where  to  where? — 
From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  Church  do^vn  to 
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Albeii-street  barrack,  tbe  church  is  in  Albort-street. 
I disposed  of  tlie  men  as  Mr.  Townsend  had  directed, 
placing  them  at  the  different  points.  Just  as  I had 
them  posted  a man  named  Seawright,  who  lives  at  the 
corner  of  CuUingtree-road  and  Albert-street,  called  me 
into  his  shop  and  told  me  that  he  had  received 
information  that  his  house  was  going  to  be  •\7recked, 
and  asked  the  protection  of  tlie  police.  I could  not 
withdraw  any  of  the  few  men  that  I had  at  these 
points,  for  they  were  all  dangerous  points,  and  I went 
direct  to  Albert-street  barrack,  which  is  about  100 
yards  distant  from  Seawright’s  house,  to  see  if  I could 
get  any  men  there  to  place  at  Seawright’s  house. 
There  was  not  a man  in  the  baiTack,  but  one  man 
sick,  all  the  rest  had  gone  on  duty.  I sent  Sergeant 
Sheridan,  the  sick  man,  to  Mr.  Townsend  to  tell  him 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  ask  him  to  send  us  reinforce- 
ments, as  I apprehended  distui'bance. 

3918.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — "Where  was  Mr. 
Townsend  then  \ — Well,  I left  him  at  the  Brickfields, 
and  it  w;is  there  I sent  Sergeant  Sheridan.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  time  the  sergeant  returned  and  told  me 
that  Sir.  Townsend  could  not  send  any  men.  In 
the  meantime  two  men  had  returned  off  escort 
duty,  I believe  it  was  at  Hollywood  they  were, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  got  some  refreshments, 
I placed  them  at  Seawight's  house.  All  went 
on  quietly  after  the  men  had  been  placed 
there.  There  was  no  disturbance,  and  I super- 
intended the  men  up  and  down,  from  the  church  to 
Albert-street  barrack.  Everything  continued  quiet 
till  about  9.30  or  9.20,  when  there  came  a large  mob 
out  of  Durham-street.  I was  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Cidlingtrec-road  at  the  time,  and  saw  the  mob 
coming  out  of  Durham-street,  and  up  Albeiii-street. 
I at  once  went  in  the  direction  of  the  mob.  Just  in 
rcre  of  the  mob  a car  came,  and  there  was  a police- 
man sitting  on  the  car.  As  soon  as  tlie  vehicle  got 
up  to  the  mob,  and  went  to  pass  it  on  tlie  right,  the 
people  attacked  with  stones,  and  made  a rush  for  the 
car.  i had  by  this  time  got  just  opposite  Albert- 
street  barrack  door,  and  I shouted  in  for  any  men  in 
the  house  to  come  out  at  once.  I ran  myself  to  the 
aid  of  the  policeman  who  was  on  the  ear.  Two 
mounted  constables,  who  were  waiting  duty,  followed 
me,  and,  tlicro  being  then  four  of  us,  we  charged  the 
mob.  They  stoned  away  at  us,  but  as  we  got  near 
them  they  broke  up.  About  half  the  mob  went  back 
into  Durham-street,  from  whence  they  came,  and  the 
remainder  down  Stanley-street.  "When  the  latter 
got  about  half  way  down  the  street  tliey  stoned  away 
at  us.  The  other  portion  of  the  mob  went  to  the 
right  of  Durham-street,  and  were  out  of  reach  of  us. 
I cautioned  them  that  if  they  came  back  again  they 
would  catch  it.  I shouted  that  out  to  them.  As 
there  were  uo  men  in  the  barrack  but  the  orderly  I 
took  the  men  back,  fearing  that  the  mob  would 
return  and  make  an  attack  on  the  barrack  from  the 
side  streets,  for  we  had  information  that  the  barrack 
would  be  attacked  that  night.  "We  wont  back  to  the 
barrack,  and  stopped  there  for  a few  minutes.  The 
mob  came  back  and  re-assembled  in  Albert-street. 

3919.  'J'hey  came  back  from  Durham-street? — Yes, 
from  Durham-street  and  Stanley-street,  and  joined 
again,  sii-.  As  soon  as  they  got  thoroughly  joined 
they  came  on  up  tlie  street  shouting,  aud  yelling,  and 
throwing  stones.  I brought  out  every  man  that  was 
in  the  barrack,  including  Sergeant  Sheridan,  who  was 
on  the  sick  list,  aud  Constable  Young,  who  had  just 
come  ill  from  the  Shankliill  with  his  head  split  or  his 
face  split.  lu  the  meantime  I had  told  the  barrack 
orderly  to  wire  for  assistance.  He  did  wire,  and 
received  a reply  from  Mr.  Newland  that  a reinforce- 
ment was  coming,  but  that  reinforcement  never 
came. 

3920.  Mr.  J/'Horrfy.— How  many  did  you  take 
out  then  besides  the  two  that  you  have  named  ? — I 
took  the  two  mounted  men,  sir.  Sergeant  Sheridan, 
who  was  sick,  Constable.  Young,  who  was  also  sick, 
and  myself. 


3921.  That  was  all  ?— That  was  all  then. 

3922.  What  bad  become  of  the  man  on  the  car  ? — 
Oh,  that  was  Sergeant  James  Maguire,  of  Hamilton- 
street.  He  was  gohig  on  official  duty,  and  went  on 
his  way  after  we  dispersed  tlie  mob  on  the  first 
occasion.  When  I got  my  few  men  out  again  they 
faced  the  mob  a second  time,  the  stones  showering  on 
us,  but  the  mob  broke  up  just  the  same  as  before, 
and  portion  running  down  Stanley^treet — a greater 
portion  this  time  than  the  firat  time— and  the 
remainder  went  into  Durham-street. 

3923.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  charge  them 
with  the  baton  or  the  rifle  ? — With  batons.  One  of 
the  mounted  men  had  a staff.  They  don’t  carry 
batons. 

3924.  Mr.  M‘jSnrdy. — They  had  their  walking- 
sticks  justl — Yes,  one  of  them.  I had  no  spare 
batons  at  the  bari-ack,  all  were  in  use.  We  went 
back  to  the  barrack  again.  I did  not  care  for  tiiVing 
the  men  too  far  from  the  barrack  in  consequence  of 
the  information  I had.  We  returned  to  the  barrack, 
and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  time  the  mob 
came  back  and  re-assembled  opposite  Stanley-.street. 
lliere  was  not  so  large  a mob  in  Albert-street  this 
time  as  what  there  was  on  the  two  previous  occasions. 
I suspected  that  the  mob  had  gone  by  Cullingti-ee- 
street,  and  had  come  on  round  by  Wyle-street,  and  I 
believed  that  they  intended  to  make  a flank  movement 
on  us  as  we  charged  the  main  part  in  Stanley-street.  I 
told  the  men  this,  and  cautioned  them  not  to  leave  the 
barrack  on  any  accoimt,  while  I meanwhile  sallied  out 
myself  to  see  what  was  doing  in  tlie  side  street.  I 
found  that  it  was  just  as  I had  suspected — the  mob  was 
largely  in  force  in  Willow-street  and  in  Albert-plaee. 
When  that  portion  of  the  mob  saw  that  they  could 
not  drew  us  out  from  the  barrack,  they  came  up  to 
the  barrack,  cheering,  and  yeUing  and  flinging  stones. 
They  attacked  the  house  of  a publican  named  M'Gaiiy 
and  smashed  the  windows  of  it — the  right  wing  of  it 
wa.s  attacking  the  house  and  pulling  off  the  shuttera 
while  the  left  wing  were  attacking  us  at  the  bari-acks. 
We  were  still  endeavouiing  to  face  them  as  well  as 
we  could,  but  at  last  they  overpowered  us  and  drove 
us  into  the  haivack.  The  lamp  o]>posite  the  barrack 
was  broken  into  atoms  and  the  door  was  indented 
with  heavy  stones  which  rained  off  it  and  rained  off 
the  side  of  the  barrack.  The  side  streets  at  the  oppo- 
site side  — Brook-street  and  Quadrant-street,  were 
crowded  by  mobs,  and  the  pavers  were  torn  up  for 
seven  yards  off  the  foot-path.  The  same  was  done  in 
Cullingtree-road.  Seeing  that  the  people  were  brought 
there  to  week  the  barrack  I shouted  in  to  the  men — 
I was  standing  at  the  door  myself,  I never  went  into 
the  barracks — I shouted  to  the  men  there  to  bring  out 
their  rifles.  The  mob  was  still  pelting  away — stoning 
us  severely.  I had  been  struck  in  the  left  leg  with  a 
large  paver.  Seeing  that  the  people  were  determined 
on  riothig  and  of  wrecking  the  barrack  I ordered  the 
men  to  bring  out  their  rifles  aud  ordered  one  of  the 
men  to  load  with  buckshot.  I thouglit  the  appearance 
of  the  liflo  might  have  the  effect  of  deterring  tlie  mob 
but  it  had  not  the  slighte-st.  They  still  pelted  away 
at  us.  I gave  a man  the  order  to  fire.  That  shot  liad 
no  effect  whatever  ; tliey  shouted  “ fire  away,  you 
whores,  you.”  I got  a second  man  out,  made  him  load 
and  fire  with  buckshot,  and  it  had  no  effect  either — 
no  deterrent  effect.  A third  shot  was  fired  raphlly 
by  my  order  also,  and  that  shot  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
persing the  mob,  making  them  go  into  the  side  streets, 
but  stones  were  thrown  at  us  over  the  houses  for  a 
considerable  time.  I ordered  the  men  into  the  house 
and  after  they  had  put  up  their  rifles  we  wont  out 
again  and  patrolled  the  streets  until  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  but  all  i-emained  quiet. 

3925.  Mr.  Le  Boer  Trench^  Q.c. — "Were  there  any 
people  injured  by  this  firing  1 — I heard  that  one  boy 
was  shot. 

3926.  Mr.  Adams. — Fatally? — No,  he  merely  got 
a pick  of  the  buckshot  in  the  neck — so  I heard. 


Octairr  8,  188«. 

Seraeact 
William  .lamM 
Carnabac. 
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0<!fc*er  8, 1886.  39  27.  Sh:  Edward  Bulwer. — WHat  was  tie  compo 

g “ sition  of  that  mob  1 — The  religious  composition — 
Wi^am  James  3928.  Y®  1 — I believe  it  was  the  very  lowest  order 
Camalian-  of  Protestants. 

3929.  Men  living  about  this  neighbourhood?—! 
think  not.  There  may  have  been  a few  guiding  spirits 
in  the  mob  from  this  neighbourhood  1 — I think  not. 
There  may  have  been  a few  guiding  spirits  in  the  mob 
from  this  neighbourhood,  but  I think  the  greater 
portion  of  them  were  from  a different  locality — a rather 
distant  locality.  I know  I did  not  know  any  of  them. 
I could  get  no  reinforcements  and  I was  utterly  in- 
ade(^uate  to  hold  the  barrack.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  too  in  the  town — it  is  the  barrack 
in  which  all  the  coMtabolary  stores  for  Belfast  are 
kept — arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  all  requisites 
for  the  police  force  in  Belfast,  and  if  the  rioters  had 
got  hold  of  it  the  consequences  would  have  been  most 
serious,  the  more  so  having  regard  to  the  situation  of 
parties  in  the  immediate  neighboiirhood — the  one, 
the  Catholic  party  are  directly  opposite  j the  other, 
the  Protestant  party  are  directly  in  rere  of  the 
banack. 

3930.  What  strength  had  you  altogether? — Oh, 
practically  speaking  I had  only  two  effective  men. 
There  were  two  other  men — Constable  Coulter  who 
had  been  orderly  to  the  Inspector  in  command,  but 
coming  in  gave  us  assistance,  and  Constable  Stanford, 
who  had  been  on  duty  in  plain  clothes.  He  came  up 
and  we  got  his  assistance  too. 

3931.  Mr.  Adams.  — Was  he  armed? — Yes,  I 
ordered  him  to  get  his  arms  and  join  us. 

3932.  The  President. — What  is  the  ordinary 
strength  of  that  barrack  ? — Thirty  men. 

3933.  Mr.  Adams.  — What  military  stores  or 
weapons  are  kept  in  that  barrack  ? — There  is  generally 
a supply  of  arms,  more  or  less,  in  the  barrack. 

3934.  What  number  that  night? — lam  not  quite 
certain. 

3935.  Were  there  many  stands  of  arms? — Not 
many,  sir,  but  I cannot  say  exactly,  because  these  are 
kept  locked  up  in  the  store-room. 

3936.  Was  there  any  ammunition? — Yes. 

3937.  Much  ? — Oh,  a considerable  amount  of  am- 
munition. 

3938.  Arid  were  there  any  other  weapons — any 
revolvers  ? — There  were  some  revolvers,  but  I don’t 
believe  that  any  of  the  men  out  that  night  had  revol- 
vers along  with  them.  I was  not  in  charge  of  that 
barrack  at  the  time,  and  therefore  don’t  know  exactly 
what  the  stor®  were. 

3939.  But  I presume  that  if  the  rioters  got  at  the 
store-room  that  night  it  would  have  been  very  serious  ? 
—Oh,  very  serious,  indeed.  If  the  two  parties  had 
joined  that  night  and  got  hold  of  the  barrack,  they 
would  simply  have  taken  whatever  they  could  get  out 
of  the  place — that  m my  view. 

3940.  The  President. — ^Was  this  firing  that  you  have 
told  us  of  in  your  opinion  absokrtely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  barrack  and  of  your  lives  ?-— It  was, 
most  absolutely  necessary.  I am  about  the  last  man 
in  town  to  fire  on  the  people  unless  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  if  it  was  necessary  I would  not  hesitate. 

3941.  Quite  right? — I felt  that  if  we  did  not  hold 
our  groTond  that  night  the  result  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous, and  I was  determined  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions and  hold  the  barrack.  I sent  for  reinforcements 
and  did  not  get  them,  and  being  outnumbered  and 
hardly  pressed,  I was  compelled  to  fire. 

3942.  Mr.  McHardy. — How  many  men,  sergeant, 
did  you  place  at  Seawright’s  house  ? — Two. 

3943.  And  at  McDonnell-street? — Two. 

3944.  Did  you  place  men  anywhere  else?  — Yes, 
three  at  Mr.  Montgomery’s  church. 

3945.  Then  did  you  assemble  those  men  when  the 
mob  attacked  you,  or  did  you  leave  them  on  the  points  ? 

Oh,  I left  them  on  the  points  and  supeiintended 

them  generally. 

3946.  Up  to  the  very  last  did  you  leave  them 


there? — Yes,  I did  not  take  them  from  the  points,  I 
did  not  use  them. 

3947.  They  were  under  your  orders,  but  could  not 
be  spared  to  give  you  assistance  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

3948.  How  many  times  did  you  order  the  barrack 
orderly  to  telegraph  for  assistance  1 — Only  the  once. 

3949.  You  found  yourself  very  much  pressed?— 
Yes. 

3950.  And  you  were  promised  assistance  by  tele- 
graph,  but  did  not  get  it  ? — The  barrack  orderly  told 
me  that  in  reply  to  his  message  he  gob  word  that  Mr. 
Newland  was  coming  with  a reinforcement. 

3951.  The  telegraph  is  worked  with  an  A B C in- 
strument ? — Yes. 

3952.  You  said  you  had  two  mounted  men? — Yes. 

3953.  Where  were  their  horses? — In  the  stable, 
saddled  and  ready  to  turn  out. 

3954.  Had  you  authority  to  work  these  men? — 
No,  air,  I would  not  ask  them  to  go  out  on  my  orders 
at  all. 

3955.  Why? — Well,  in  the  event  of  a very  serious 
condition  of  affairs,  I would  at  once  send  them  out  on 
a message  to  communicate  with  my  officer,  but  as  to 
ordering  them  out  to  charge  the  mob,  I would  take  no 
such  responsibility  on  myself. 

3956.  How  is  it  that  you  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  using  them  ? — Because  they  were 
standing  teady  to  proceed  on  other  duty,  and  it  is  ^ 
unusual  thing  for  a sergeant,  placed  as  I was,  to  order 
about  mounted  men  who  were  held  in  readiness  for 
other  duty. 

3957.  In  point  of  fact  you  don’t  feel  yourself  at 
liberty  to  use  the  mounted  men  ? — No. 

3968.  At  the  time  that  you  sent  Sergeant  Sheridan 
away  from  the  barrack  did  you  remain  there  ? — No,  I 
did  not  remain  there,  1 went  up  to  the  various  points 
superintending  them  as  I had  been  directed. 

3959.  And  left  the  barrack  empty? — Oh,  no, 
the 

3960.  The  barrack  orderly  was  there  ? — Yes,  he 
dare  not  leave  the  place  under  any  circumstances. 

3961.  You  did  not  take  him  out  at  all? — No, 
because  he  was  attending  to  the  machine — the  tele- 
graph. 

3962.  At  the  time  you  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
barrack  were  the  stones  rattling  against  the  door  ?— 
Yes. 

3963.  While  you  were  standing  in  front  of  it?— 
Yes. 

3964.  And  were  you  hit  more  than  the  once  that 
you  have  already  told  us  of  ? — No,  I only  got  the  one 
blow  of  a stone. 

3965.  From  your  experience  that  night  in  dispersing 
that  crowd  with  batons,  do  you  consider  that  the  baton 
is  the  most  effective  weapon  you  have  ? — It  all  depends 
on  tlie  character  of  the  mob  and  the  force  you  Live  to 
cope  with  it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  baton, 
when  there  is  a force  of  good  stalwart  men  well  led, 
is  just  as  good  a weapon  as  j ou  can  get  to  disperse  a 
mob,  but  when  firearms  are  used  by  a mob,  I believe 
tbe  attack  should  be  repelled  with  firearms. 

3966.  But  were  there  any  firearms  used  by  the 
crowd  that  night? — No,  none,  but  the  mob  was  a 
very  large  and  a very  rowdy  one,  while  the  force  I had 
t-o  i^epel  it  was  small  and  weak. 

At  this  stage  the  court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour, 
and  on  i-esuming,  the  examination  of  the  witness  was 
continued. 

3967.  Mr.  McMordie. — You  say  you  got  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  intended  attack  ou  the  barrack  ? — 
Yes. 

3968.  And  at  wbat  hour  did  that  occur  1 At  what 
time  did  you  get  the  information  ? — I am  not  just 
certain  as  to  the  exact  hour  or  moment,  but  it  occurred 
from  the  time  I was  put  on  duty  at  5.45  o’clock  to  tie 
time  tlie  riot  took  place. 

3969.  And  at  what  time  was  the  barrack  actually 
attacked  ? — About  9.30.  The  first  attack  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  barrack  occurred  at  9.30  j but  the  time  the 
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lamp  outside  the  barrack  -was  broken  was  about  ten 
o’clock. 

3970.  Did  you  get  during  that  time  any  men  to  go 
and  assist  you  in  protecting  the  barrack  ? — I made 
every  effort  in  that  direction. 

3971.  And  you  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
assistance  1 — No  ; but  I heard  afterwards  that  the 
reinforcements  I mentioned  about  had  been  inter- 
cepted on  their  way,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  Shank- 
hill-road. 

3972.  Now  you  mentioned  that  rifles  should  never 
be  used  as  long  as  batons  would  be  of  service.  If  you 
had,  say,  twelve  meu  at  your  disposal  at  this  occasion 
could  you  have  dispersed  the  mobs  with  batons  1 — Un- 
questionably. If  I had  a dozen  men  I would  have 
cleared  Albert-street  forthwith. 

3973.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  would  have  used 
the  baton  men  1 — I would  make  them  put  forward  all 
their  energy  and  vigour  in  using  the  baton. 

3974.  You  would  not  send  the  men  into  the  mobs 
in  threes  and  fours  1 — Not  at  all.  I would  make 
them  charge  in  a body,  and  put  myself  in  front  of 
them. 

3975.  Is  the  baton,  as  used  in  Belfast,  an  inefBcient 
weapon? — Under  some  circumstances  it  is. 

3976.  Is  it  too  short,  or  too  heavy,  or  too  long,  or 
what? — Well,  so  long  as  you  have  an  ordinary  stone- 
throwing mob,  and  a sufficient  number  of  police  to 
meet  them,  I should  say  that  it  should  be  met  witii 
batons ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  an 
overwhelming  force  using  revolvers,  I consider  that 
then  and  there  firearms  should  be  used. 

3977.  But  am  I to  understand  that  an  adequate 
force  of  police  in  a time  of  riot  would  be  able  to  scatter 
the  mobs  with  batons  if  properly  handled  and  with 
efficiency  ? — Certainly.  If  you  had  a sufficient  force 
batons  would  do  : but  when  the  charging  party  are 
met  with  mobs  armed  with  revolvers  I think  force 
should  be  met  with  force. 

3978.  When? — When  the  mob  fires. 

3979.  There  was  no  firing  from  the  mob  that 
attacked  the  barrack  that  evening? — None. 

3980.  Then  under  no  circiuustance,  do  I understand 
you  to  say,  should  there  have  been  any  firing  by  the 
police? — Oh,  not  at  all.  I never  conveyed  such  a 
thing. 

3981.  But  if  you  had  a sufficient  number  of  police 
— if  you  had  twelve  men  could  you  not  have  pre.vented 
disturbances  that  night  avithout  the  necessity  of  firing  ? 
—I  believe  I could. 

3982.  Was  there  actually  two  mobs  attacking  the 
barrack  that  night? — Yes.  There  was  one  mob  at 
Quadrant-street  and  Cullingtree-road.  That  mob  was 
quiet.  There  was  another  mob  who  were  actually 
attacking  the  barrack. 

3983.  The  other  mob  was  not  there  for  peaceable 
purposes,  I suppose? — I could  not  say.  But  their 
object  can’t  have  been  peaceable. 

3984.  But  you  would  have  dispersed  the  two  mobs 
if  you  had  a sufficient  number  of  men  with  batons  1 — 
Yes;  I believe  I could. 

3985.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Montgomeiy’s  church  in 
Alber^street  ? — Yes. 

398G.  That  is  a Roman  Catholic  street  ? — Portion 
of  it.  The  portion  of  it  from  the  barrack  up  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

3987.  Is  it  Catholic  about  where  the  church  stands  ? 
-Yes. 

3988.  Did  you  see  a mob  there  ? — There  was  no  mob 
there. 

3989.  Did  you  see  the  windows  of  the  church  in- 
jured, or  know  that  they  were  injured  1 — I saw  them 
injured  on  many  occasions. 

3990.  Did  you  make  any  report  about  the  injuries 
to  that  church? — Most  decidedly.  But  that  was  a 


long  time  ago.  Tlie  injuries  I speak  of  did  not  occur 
during  the  recent  riots. 

3991.  Did  they  occur  since  the  first  riots  on  the 
6th  of  June? — No,  sir ; they  were  before  that.  I am 
not  clear  in  my  recollection  of  what  time. 

3992.  How  many  days  before  the  riots? — Oh,  a long, 
long  while. 

3993.  Since  the  riots  broke  out  are  you  aware  that 
the  congregation — there  was  so  much  danger  there— 
could  not  venture  out  to  Sunday  worship  ? — Tliat  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers. 

3994.  Did  you  believe  the  report  ? — There  was  some 
dangen  But  I honestly  believe  that  these  reports  in 
the  newspapers  were  exaggerated. 

3995.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  the  build- 
ing after  you  saw  these  reports? — I have  seen  the 
building. 

3996.  Did  you  see  it  after  these  reports  appeared? 
— No. 

3997.  You  did  not  go  to  see  it? — I did  not. 

3998.  Have  you  reason  to  know  how  the  injuries 
were  caused  ? — Oh,  they  were  caused  maliciously. 

3999.  By  whom  ? — I don’t  know  that. 

4000.  You  don’t  say  the  Shankhill  people  did  it? — 
It  would  be  an  extraordinary  course  for  the  Shankhill 
men  to  come  that  way. 

4001.  You  think  it  more  likely  the  Falls-road  mob 
did  it  1 — I am  not  in  a position  to  say  so. 

4002.  Would  not  the  Shankhill-road  men  have  to 
pass  the  Falls-road  to  get  to  the  church  ? — They  would 
have  in  order  to  go  there. 

4003.  And  would  not  that  be  a singular  thing  ? 
Don’t  you  know  no  Shankhill-road  men  would  care  to 
go  there  ? — Well,  the  Walkers  who  shot  Private 
Hughes  and  Head-constable  Gardiner  went  there — 
they  were  from  the  Shankhill-road. 

4004.  Mr.  M'-Ha/rdy — Can  you  say  how  many 
windows  there  are  in  the  barrack  facing  the  street  ? — 
There  are  two  facing  Albert-street. 

4005.  Were  there  many  windows  broken  that  night  ? 
— None,  sir. 

4006.  Are  the  two  windows  lower  or  upper? — There 
are  four  windows — two  lower  and  two  upper. 

4007.  And  were  there  any  windows  broken  ? — 

None ; but  that  was 

4008.  How  far  are  these  windows  from  the  door  ? 
One  is  about  four  yards  from  the  door,  and  the  other 
about  six  or  seven. 

4009.  Mr.  is  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  were  going  to 
explain  something  when  my  friend  interrupted  ? — That 
in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  gable  of  the 
barrack,  it  would  be  difficult  from  where  the  stones 
were  coming  to  break  the  windows.  But  the  lamp 
opposite  the  door  was  broken  into  atoms. 

4010.  Mr.  McHardy — Was  not  the  attack  made 
directly  opposite  the  barrack  ? — Not  at  all,  sir ; it  was 
made  in  a side  direction,  directly  up  the  street. 

4011.  What  evidence  was  thei'e  of  the  stone- 
throwing next  morning  ? —In  tlie  amount  of  stones  on 
the  street,  and  in  the  indentations  on  the  woodwork 
of  the  door. 

4012.  And  the  broken  lamp  ? — And  the  lamp 
broken, 

40]  3.  But  no  windows  were  broken  ? There  were 
no  windows  broken. 

Mr.  !]'’eir,  Q.c. — Wc  have  other  witnesses  of  the 
same  occurrence ; but  unless  some  of  the  rioters  are 
called  on  the  otJier  side  we  don’t  propose  to  examine 
them  at  present. 

Mr.  M‘2fordie—'We  don’t  represent  the  rioters. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Colonel  Forbes  is  here  and  anxious 
to  be  examined,  my  lord,  as  he  wants  to  get  away  on 
public  business. 

The  Freaideni  —Then  we  will  take  his  evidence  now. 


October  8, 18BK. 

Sergeant 
William  J.unes 
Carnaiian. 
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Colonel  the  Hon.  William  FraiuAi  Forbes,  B.M.,  was  then  sworn. 


Colonel  4014.  The  President — Yon  held  the  rank  of  Colonel 

Willem'  “ ?— Yes. 

Francisrorbe?  4015.  For  how  many  years  have  yon  been  Resi- 
R.M.  ’ dent  Magistrate  ? — 21  years  last  August. 

4016.  I suppose  when  you  retired  from  the  army 
you  took  this  appointment  j — Some  little  time  after. 

4017.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Belfast? — Three  years. 

4018.  And  previous  to  th.it  time  you  have  done  duty 
as  Resident  Magistrate  in  other  parts  of  Ireland?— 
I was  llesident  Magistrate  for  16  years  at  the  Curragh, 
and  I was  special  Rfsident  Magistrate  in  the  west. 

4019.  And  you  have  been  in  Belfast  during  the 
whole  of  these  disturbances ; that  is  to  say,  from  the 
4th  of  June  to  the  present  time? — I was  injured  on 
the  7th  June,  and  did  not  resume  duty  till  the  end  of 
June. 

4020.  "With  the  exception  of  that  period  you  have 
been  on  duty  in  Belfast  during  the  whole  time? 
— During  the  whole  time. 

4021.  I was  going  to  aslc  you  to  give  us  succinctly 
an  account  of  the  transactions  connected  with  these 
unfortunate  disturbances  ; but  first  it  is  better  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  been  in  court  from  day  to  day, 
and  heard  the  accounts  given  by  the  other  witnesses  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

4022.  I will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  substan- 
tially with  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Cullen  1 — Yes,  and  Mr.  To-wnsend,  with  whom  I was 
on  duty  at  the  time  I was  injured. 

4023.  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Cullen  gave  a general 
account  of  the  whole  thing,  and  so  far  as  it  is  now  before 
your  mind,  is  it  substantially  accurate? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

4024.  I would  like  to  have. your  account  of  the 
transactions,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  don’t  want  you 
to  go  tlirough  matters  already  stated,  and  with  which 
vou  agree  as  correctly  stated.  Give  us  your  own  -views 
of  the  matter  from  your  position  as  resident  magistrate, 
and  point  out  distinctly  where  there  has  been  any 
inaccuracy  or  omission  through  want  of  memory  or 
observation? — Shall  I begin  at  the  Queen’s  Island 
affair  ? 

4025.  Yes;  we  will  take  in  in  your  own  order  or 
in  the  order  of  time? — I was  present  at  the  Queen’s 
Island  on  the  day  of  Curran’s  death,  and  what  Mr. 
Carr  has  said  is  quite  correct.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of 
June  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  I held  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
boy’s,  death;  and  as  to  the  assault  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  Alexandra  Dock.  On  Sunday,  the 
6th,  I was  on  duty  at  Curran’s  funeral.  I met  the 
funeral  at  Castle-street,  and  when  it  had  passed  there 
I went  up  another  route  to  the  Brickfields,  and  arrived 
there,  previous  to  the  head  of  the  procession  arri-ving. 
I saw  the  funeral  pass,  and  after  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  passed  there  was  a great  deal  of  shouting.  The 
Protestant  mob  were  drawn  down  from  the  Shanlchill- 
i-oad  on  to  the  Brickfields.  There  was  a shot  fired 
from  the  end  of  the  Roman  Catholic  procession.  Then 
the  rere  of  the  procession  matle  a rush  as  if  to  get  at 
the  Protestant  mob.  I was  there  with  a party  of 
police,  and  we  drove  them  back.  The  procession  then 
passed  on  quietly,  and  nothing  occurred  untd  we  got  a 
report  that  rioting  was  going  on  at  the  Broadway.  I 
went  -with  Mr.  Carr  up  there,  and  the  mounted  men 
followed  us.  We  found  that  the  Sandy-row  party  and 
some  of  the  processionists  were  engaged  in  a riot  near 
the  Broadway  factory.  I went  do^vn  with  a few  of 
•the  police  and  separated  them,  and  they  were  dispersed. 
When  the  procession  was  returning  the  police  were 
.drawn  up  just  above  the  Broadway,  and  a shower  of 
stones  was  thrown  over  at  the  police  and  the  moruitfed 
men.  We  charged  them  -with  infantry  police  and 
drove  them  on.  Nothing  further  occurred  after  that. 
A man  was  stabbed  who  -was  alleged  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  party. 

4026.  Mr.  M^ffardy. — What  is  his  name? — I can- 
not give  the  name,  but  I could  get  it. 


Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — When  you  say 
stabbed 

4027.  The  Witness. — Imean  it  was  some  slight  uijury. 

4028.  Was  it  a bayonet  stab? — He  was  stabbed 
with  a knife. 

4029.  It  was  not  supposeil  to  be  the  police  who  did 
it? — Oh,  no  ; it  was  believed  to  be  some  of  the  other 
party.  W e then  heai-d  that  a row  was  going  on  at  the 
htsad  of  the  Grosvonor-road.  As  the  procession  had 
passed  on,  we  went  down  there  and  found  both  parties 
stoning  each  other.  We  got  between  the  parties,  and 
after  a litde  while  cverytliiug  passed  off  quietly.  We 
remained  out  on  the  Brickfields  until  about  half  past 
eleven  tliat  night.  On  the  7th  I went  to  the  Queen’s 
Island  with  100  police  and  100  military  to  protect  the 
Alexandra  Dock  labourers.  Nothing  occurred  that 
time.  In  the  evening  I went  to  the  Brickfields, 
where  I had  lieard  the  mob  had  got  into  collision, 
or  were  likely  to  get  into  collision.  I got  between 
the  Roman.  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties. 
When  I arrived,  the  Protestant'  party  was  drawn  up 
on  the  centre  of  tho  Brickfields,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  was  close  up  to  the  Model  school.  I 
reasoned  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  advised 
them  to  leave  the  locality  as  it  only  created  irritation, 
and  I am  glad  to  say  they  quietly  did  so.  I then 
went  over  and  tried  to  reason  with  the  Protestant 
party,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  inclined  to 
take  my  advice.  I told  them  that  if  they  did  not  go 
away  I would  have  them  cleared  off  the  place.  There 
were  some  stones  thrown  at  v-is,  and  the  police  charged. 
When  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  Brickfields  in 
consequence  of  information  received  that  a policeman 
was  injured  in  Percy-street,  and  was  concealed  in  a 
house  there,  I went  with  a party  of  police,  and  District 
Inspector  Townsend,  to  Percy-street.  We  then  found 
that  the  Shankhill-road  pai-ty  was  wrecking  the  public- 
house  of  Bernard  Duffy.  Stones  were  thrown  at  us 
ii-i  every  direction.  The  doors  of  the  hoi-ises  were  left 
open,  and  the  rioters  allowed  to  go  in  -when  the  police 
chai'ged,  and  stones  wore  then  thrown  over  the  houses. 
I then  went  with  two  men  back  to  the  Falls-i-oad,  to 
get  more  police,  and  -to  see  whether  Mr.  Carr  wanted 
any  assistance.  I found  a riot  going  on  on  the  Falls- 
road,  After  some  little  time  that  riot  was  suppressed, 
and  Town  Inspector  Carr  and  myself  went  to  tie 
relief  of  District  Inspector  Townsend.  "Wliile  we 
were  proceeding  fj-om  there  to  the  Shankhiil-road,  we 
were  again  attacked  -with  stones.  The  stones  thrown 
were  very  heavy ; and  some  of  the  men  were  injured. 
We  had  to  charge  the  mob  repeatedly.  After  some  time 
the  place  became  quiet  and  we  left  at  half-past  one  in 
the  morning.  M'Glade’s  publiohouse  was  attacked  on 
that  same  night. 

4030.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Did  thepolice  fire  that  night? 
No,  they  did  not.  I was  very  much  afraid  they  would 
have  to  fire  ; because  it  was  still  a question  of  whether 
it  would  not  bo  necessary.  But  after  charging  the  mob 
repeatedly  they  gave  way.  I was  then  at  police  court 
duty,  and  that  was  all  the  duty  I did  for  some  time. 
On  the  26th  or  27tlr  I found  a band  had  paraded  tie 
town.  There  were  some  assaults  created  by  the  band. 
It  came  over  from  the  direction  of  Ballymacarrett. 
Then  the  borough  elections  came  on,  and  there  was 
some  stone  tfai-owing  on  the  7th  and  8tli  of  July,  on 
which  days  I was  on  duty  on  the  Brickfields.  On  the 
7th  July  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Ballymacarrett 
was  attacked  by  the  crowd. 

4031.  On  the  8th  I was  on  duty  again  on  the 
Brickfields,  where  rioting  occurred  in  Northumberland- 
street. 

4032.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — On  the  8th  of  July  1— 
Yes.  I had  to  proceed  to  Townsend-street -with  acom- 
pa-ny  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  Both  sides 
were  there  engaged,  and  I got  between  them.  The 
Roman  Catholic  party  retired,  and  the  Shankhill-road 
party  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  by  bringing  down 
a band. 
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4033.  Mr.  M'llardy. — Who  was  in  command  of  the 
Fusiliers? — Captain  Mallett.  The  Protestant  party 
came  down  the  street,  and  asked  us  to  let  them  pass. 
I said  no ; and  then  I heard  some  of  the  crowd  say 
" We  \vill  get  a band  and  rush  tliem.”  As  soon  as  the 
band  was  coming  down  I asked  the  officer  of  the  sol- 
diers to  get  his  men  to  fix  bayonets ; and  as  soon  as 
the  bayonets  were  fixed  the  mob  retired  again.  There 
was  a riot  in  King-street  on  the  same  day,  when  the 
Sandy-row  party  came  down.  But  that  has  been 
alrejuly  described  On  the  12th  I was  in  Royal-avenue 
when  the  procession  ]>a^ed.  Nothing  of  much  conse- 
quence occurred  on  that  day ; except  that  some  win- 
dows were  broken  at  the  Convent  at  B^Iynafoy  as 
the  procession  was  going  on  to  Newtownbreeda. 

4034.  Mt.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  procession 
was  that? — The  Orange  procession.  On  the  13th  I 
was  on  duty  at  the  Ballynafoy  Convent,  with  Dis- 
trict Inspector  Law  and  twenty-five  policemen.  I 
remained  there  until  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  new  Orange  hall  at  Ballynafoy 
was  over.  I then  went  to  the  Brickfields,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aspect  of  affairs  there,  I sent  in  a 
requisition  at  once  for  four  hundred  infantry  and  fifty 
cavalry.  The  Shankhill-road  party  had  begun  to 
attack  the  jjolice  in  Beverly-street,  and  I read  the  Riot 
Act  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  eight ; and  some  time 
afterwards  the  mob  in  Dover-street  fired  two  revolver 
shots  at  us.  I heard  a bullet  pass  between  Mr.  Carr 
and  myself,  and  it  struck  a mounted  man  named 
Eastdale  in  the  thigh. 

4035.  Mr.  M'Ha/rdy. — A mounted  policeman  1 — 
Yes,  Mounted  Constable  Eastdale.  I then  directed 
Mr.  Carr  to  retum  the  fire,  and  four  shots  were  fired. 
That  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the  people, 
and  notliing  occurred  until  about  midnight.  Previous 
to  this  I went  to  the  Shankhill-road,  in  consequence  of 
a report  that  the  barrack  was  being  attacked  with  a 
party  of  mounted  police  and  Captain  Mallett’s  Fusi- 
liers. Finding  the  road  quiet,  I returned  to  the 
Brickfields  again.  At  about  twelve  o’clock  I was 
present  when  the  soldier,  Hughes,  was  shot.  But  that 
has  been  already  detailed. 

4036.  The  President. — No.  You  had  better  give 
us  that.  We  have  heard  no  details  of  that  yet. 

4037.  Mr.  M' Hardy. — What  is  the  date? — The 
13th  July.  I was  with  the  military  in  the  centre  of 
the  Brielcfields,  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  when  I heard 
t%vo  shots  fired  from  the  direction  of  the  Coffee  Stand, 
which  is  opposite  the  Model  School.  After  a little 
while  I heard  cries  of  stop  him,  and  I directed  the 
police  to  run  across,  and  some  soldiers  went  with 
them.  Two  men  were  running  up,  and  as  soon  as  one 
of  the  civilians  got  near  a soldier,  I heard  a shot  fired, 
and  the  soldier  fell.  Another  soldier  immediately 
knocked  the  civilian  down  witli  a blow  from  the  but- 
end  of  his  rifle.  When  the  man  that  was  knocked 
down  was  searched,  a lot  of  ammunition  was  got  with 
him.  That  was  the  elder  Walker. 

4038.  The  President. — ^Whatmob  did  he  belong  to? 
— He  belonged  to  the  Shankhill-road,  but  he  was  on 
the  Falls,  the  allegation  being  that  he  was  heard 
saying  he  would  have  some  life  before  he  i-eturned 
home. 

4039.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Were  the  two 
men  arrested? — Both  were  arrested.  This  man  had 
to  be  carried  to  the  barrack,  as  he  was  insensible  from 
the  blow  he  got  from  the  soldier.  Father  and  son  were 
arrested.  Head-Constable  Gardiner  was  shot  by  one 
of  the  two  shots  fired  at  the  Coffee  Stand,  and  an 
acting-sergeant,  named  Brady,  was  wounded. 

4040.  Was  it  the  father  or  the  son  that  fired  the 
shot?— It  was  supposed  to  be  the  father;  but  it  was 
veiy  dark  that  night,  and  hard  to  see. 

4041.  Mr.  Hennessy. — Are  they  not  returned  for 
trial  ? — They  are.  We  did  not  return  home  till  3.15 
that  morning. 

4042.  Mr.  Wdr,  Q.c. — Is  tlie  head-constable  dead  ? 
— Oh, ‘yes,  he  is  dead.  He  died  next  day.  The 


soldier  died  about  haif-an-Lour  after.  He  was  shot  Oc«t*<r8,ia86- 
through  the  heart.  Colonir 

4043.  I asked  you  the  question  because  you  only  the  Hob. 
said  he  was  shot? — There  was  a riot  in  Durham-street  William 
that  night,  but  I was  not  present  at  it.  Sergeant 
M'Gee  was  injured  there. 

4044.  Mr.  M‘Ho/rdy. — WasSergeantM'Gee injured 
by  firearms  1 — Yes,  he  was.  He  was  shot  through  the 
lung  at  the  corner  of  Killen-street,  but  he  is  recover- 
ing, I tliink.  There  was  nothing  of  importance 
occurred  then  until  the  31st  July,  when  Dr.  Hanna’s 
school  trip  came  off.  I was  on  duty  in  the  town  on 
that  evening.  I met  Mr.  Townsend  near  the  Bank 
Buildings,  and  went  down  with  him  as  far  as  the 
Queen’s  Bridge,  to  see  how  the  procession  was  likely 
to  go  home,  as  the  locality  about  the  Queen’s  Bridge  is 
a dangerous  one,  on  account  of  the  Low  Market  people 
going  up  there. 

4045.  To  what  mob  do  the  Low  Market  people- 
belong  ? — The  Low  Market  people  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  mob.  I met  a band,  accompanied  by  about 
300  roughs,  who  appem'ed  very  disorderly,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  create  a row.  First  of  all,  there 
was  another  trip  passed,  but  without  banners.  Then 
this  band  came  up.  After  the  band  followed  some 
women  and  children.  I asked  what  tiip  they  belonged 
to,  and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  Dr.  Hanna’s 
trip.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  of  them  there  at  the 
time.  I followed  them  up.  One  of  the  bands  turned 
up  Bridge-street,  and  the  rest  went  off  towards  Done- 
gall-place,  At  the  Bank  Buddings  I got  on  a tram 
car  with  Ml-.  To'\vnsend,  and  we  followed  up,  and 
overtook  tho  rere  of  the  procession  at  Donegall-street. 

4046.  "Were  thei-e  two  bands  of  these  people? — There 
were  two  bands.  One  went  to  Donegall-place,  and  the 
other  through  Bridge-street.  When  I came  opposite 
the  Donegall-street  Barrack,  in  consequence  of  the 
aspect  of  the  crowd,  seeing  a lot  of  policemen  standing 
at  the  door,  I requested  Mr.  Townsend  to  bring  them 
up  with  him,  in  case  of  any  disturbance.  When  we 
got  to  the  head  of  Carrick-hill  and  Noi-th  Queen-street, 
there  was  an  immense  deal  of  stone  throwing.  I saw 
some  stones  thrown  at  Kernau’s  windows,  and  a good 
many  respectable  persons  were  engaged  in  the  stone 
throwing.  The  police  pressed  them  on.  I again  saw 
respectable  people  throwing  stones  at  the  police.  They 
were  either  belonging  to  the  trip,  or  friends  of  the 
trip.  I.  went  over  to  try  to  prevent  them  doing  it, 
and  as  soon  as  I did,  I received  two  blows  on  the 
head,  and  one  on  the  side  of  the  face.  I had  to  go  to 
the  Royal  Hospital  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  my  head.  I got  my  wounds  dressed, 
and  as  soon  as  I did  so  I went  down  to  the  club, 
hearing  that  very  serious  rioting  was  going  on,  and 
drew  up  a requisition  for  the  military.  I proceeded 
to  the  barj-aoks  and  went  on  dxity  again  u-itli  tho 
military  to  North  Boimdary-street,  where  I met  Mr. 

McCarthy.  Mr.  Carr  overtook  me  at  tlie  barracks 
while  I was  waiting  for  the  military.  One  half  of  the 
soldiers  remained  with  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  with  the 
rest  I went  to  the  Shankhill-road  where  M'Glade’s 
piiblio  house  was  being  wrecked.  We  found  the 
house  entirely  wrecked.  Every  window  in  the  place 
was  broken.  We  hunted  the  mob.  As  soon  as  wo 
were  there  for  a little  while  we  were  received  with  a 
volley  of  stones.  At  about  10.50  I j-ead  tlie  Riot 
Act.  At  the  time  the  stones  were  flying  about  in  all 
directions ; and  I saw  a bottle  coming  out  of  tlie  win- 
dow of  a butcher’s  shop  and  it  nearly  struck  Mr.  Carr. 

The  police  charged  on  several  occasions,  but  as  they 
charged  the  people  were  let  into  the  houses  all  along. 

They  then,  throw  stones  at  us  over  the  houses  from  tbe 
yards.  Seeing  that  several  of  the  men  were  injured 
I directed  Mr.  Carr  to  fire.  Two  rounds  were  fired 
wliich  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  store 
throwing  for  a time. 

4047.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c — Was  any  one 
injured  by  those  roumls? — I believe  not.  I can’t  say. 

I did  not  see  any  one  injured.  After  a little  time 
they  began  stone  throwing  again.  I suggested  to  Mr. 

S2 
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OctotKT  8,  1886.  Carr  that  a party  of  police  should  be  sent  round  by 
“T*  North  Boundary-street  to  atfeick  the  rioters  in  tho 

the  Hoc.  i^re.  As  soon  as  I thought  those  men  were  around  I 

William  ordered  the  advance  of  the  soldiers ; and  as  soon  as 

Francij  Forbes,  tljg  rioters  were  attacked  in  the  rere  by  the  police  they 
rushed  down  on  the  soldiers.  Wesurroundel  them  and 
had  fifty-seven  prisoners  made  that  night.  About  four 
A.M.  on  the  1 st  August  I took  these  fifty-seven  prisoners 
to  the  police  station  under  a guard  of  military ; and  the 
town  being  then  quiet  I returned  home.  There  was  no 
extra  force  in  town  on  that  occasion.  As  the  notion 
prevailed  at  the  time  that  the  county  police  were  the 
cause  of  the  riots  we  tried  to  do  with  the  town  police 
considering  it  advisable,  but  we  found  that  the  town 
force  was  equally  pelted  as  the  otliers.  On  the  2nd 
of  August  I was  again  on  duty  in  York-street — 
that  was  on  the  return  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  trip. 
Nothing  occurred  of  much  importance. 

4048.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  were  not  laid 
up  on  the  following  day  1 — No ; I continued  on  duty. 
My  head  was  very  sore  but  I did  not  like  to  leave 
off  duty;  on  the  2nd  July  I i-equisitioned  for  fifty 
infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  for  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  station. 

4049.  Is  that  the  county  "Down  station! — Yes;  I 
requisitioned  fifty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  for 
Frederick'Street,  off  York-street ; and  the  same  force 
for  Great  George’a-street.  They  reached  the  places  under 
the  charge  of  resident  magistrates.  Mr.  Rutherford 
was  in  charge  at  the  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

Mr.  Hennessy. — The  Northern  Counties  is  not  the 
county  Down  station. 

4050.  The  Witness. — I beg  your  pardon,  you  are 
right,  I made  a mistake.  Captain  L’Estrange  was 
in  charge  at  Frederick-street,  and  Mr.  Evans  in  the 
other  place.  Mr.  Nagle  was  at  the  Brickfields.  Mr. 
Haqjer  was  at  Peter’s-hill  with  100  infantry.  There 
was  also  a large  force  of  police  about,  but  I cannot  tell 
you  what  the  number  was. 

4051.  Mr.  M'Eoffdy. — Were  the  county  police  used 
that  day ! — No,  there  were  no  county  police  on  duty  that 
day.  The  trip — St.  Joseph’s  trip — broke  up  at  the 
station,  and  some  of  them  got  on  cars  on  coming  out  of 
the  station  yard.  As  soon  as  they  got  out  I saw 
several  of  them  struck  with  stones ; and  I believe  they 
were  pelted  all  the  way  down  York-street.  Some 
little  time  after  I heard  shots  fired  ; and  I ascertained 
that  Sergeant  Clare — that  he  had  been  attacked,  and, 
to  save  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  men,  lie  was 
obliged  to  fire.  A man,  named  William  Black,  was 
shot  on  the  occasion. 

4052.  Supposed  to  he  by  buckshot  1 — Yes;  he  got 
a pellet  of  buckshot  in  the  neck ; and  he  died  a short 
time  after.  There  were  two  public  houses  wrecked  on 
that  night — one  was  a Protestant's  and  the  other  a 
Roman  Catholic’s. 

4053.  Was  it  the  same  mob  wrecked  them^It  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  same  mob.  I went  up  there 
with  a party  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Rutherford  had  gone 
there  previously,  and  the  mob  were  dispersed.  It  was 
alleged  that  Shennan’s  house  was  wrecked  because  he 
was  a Protestant  and  a Nationalist — a Protestant 
Home  Ruler,  I think. 

4054.  Mr.  Adams. — And  his  house  was  one  of  the 
two  wrecked  that  night! — Yes. 

4055.  I undei'staud  there  were  two  Protestant 
public-houses  wrecked  1 — Do  you  mean  that  night  1 

4056.  I mean  during  the  whole  riots! — I think 
there  were  two  or  three ; I am  not  sure.  After  that 
I did  very  little  duty  in  tlie  street  except  when  railed 
up  from  any  emergency,  as  I remained  in  Queen-street. 
I find,  howevei’,  that  I did  duty  on  the  4th  to  relieve 
Colonel  Miller.  There  was  no  riot  going  on  at  the 
time,  yet  he  was  struck  with  a stone  on  the  face. 
Captain  Reogh  was  also  wounded  the  same  night  so 
very  seriously  that  he  had  to  be  replaced  by  Mr. 
Nagle.  I did  no  otlier  duty  on  the  streets  after 
that,  remaining  in  tho  Police  Court,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rioting  at  the  barrack  in  Divis  street. 


I simply  went  up  there  with  the  picket,  but  all  was 
quiet  when  I arrived. 

4057.  The  President. — T understand,  Colonel,  you 
are  about  to  leave  this! — 'Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

4058.  I thought  you  were  going — I understood  that 
from  Counsel! — It  is  Mr.  M'Carthy  that  is  going  on 
leave. 

Mr.  q.c. — It  is  a mistake  of  mine,  my  lord. 

4059.  The  President. — I want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions which  I did  not  intend  to  ask  until  other's  of 
your  class  were  examined  before  us. 

. The  TTiiness. — I will  be  here  all  through,  my  lord, 
and  will  be  at  your  service  at  any  time. 

4060.  The  President. — It  is  more  convenient  now, 
perhaps.  We  are  trying  to  keep  our  witnesses  dis- 
tinct in  classes.  We  have  previously  examined  officers 
and  constables  of  the  Constabulary,  and  now  we  have 
commenced  the  examination  of  magistrates.  You  have 
considerable  experience,  I suppose,  in  acting  as  a 
magistrate  with  forces  of  the  Constabulary,  and  acting 
also  in  combination,  if  I may  so  put  it,  -with  magis- 
trates of  another  class! — Yes. 

4061.  First,  as  to  your  connection  with  the  Con- 
stabulary. What  do  you  understand  to  he  your  rela- 
tion with  the  Constabulary  when  out  on  duty  with 
them  ? Are  you  in  command,  or  is  the  Constabulary 
officer  in  command ! — I think  the  Constabulary  officer 
is  in  command.  But  I think  Ve  are  reapomsible  for 
everything  that  may  occur  while  we  are  out. 

4062.  For  instance : suppose  the  question  of  the 
advance  or  retreat  of  tho  force  arose,  how  would  a 
decision  be  arrived  at,  and  by  whom  would  the  order 
be  given! — 'I  think  it  is  by  mutual  agreement.  We 
generally  agi'ee  together’. 

4063.  But  suppose  you  disagi'eed,  who  is  the  person 
who  has  authority  to  determine  which  order  should  be 
given!  Suppose  you  thought  the  forces  should  ad- 
vance and  the  other  thought  they  should  retreat,  what 
would  be  done! — I should  say  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate’s order  should  have  to  he  carried  out. 

4064.  Is 'that  plain  or  is  it  a matter  of  opinion 
between  the  officer  of  police  and  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate!— There  is  a circular  directing  the  police  officer 
to  consult  with  the  Resident  Magistrate,  and  take 
orders  from  him  on  such  occasions. 

4065.  I can  well  understand  the  taking  of  orders 
from  a Resident  Magistrate  if  it  is  a matter  of  render- 
ing assistance  on  any  mission  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  but  suppose  circumstances  arose  which 
would  justify  the  police  retreating  or  advancing,  by 
whom  would  the  order-  be  given! — Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Resident  Magisti'ate,  the  police  officer 
would  do  that,  because  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  discipline  of  tlie  police. 

4066.  Is  that  tlioroughly  well  understood  between 
the  powers,  if  I may  use  tlie  exjrression! — ■!  have 
always  found  it  was. 

4067.  The  officer  is  supreme  as  far  as  relate  to  the 
men  under  his  charge! — Certainly,  I should  say  so. 

4068.  Do  they  remain  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  their  own  officer! — I should  say  so. 

4069.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench, q,.c. — Why  do  you  say  that 
if  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  giving  of 
a certain  order  the  police  officer  should  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Resident  Magistrate! — I mean 
that  if  the  police  were  driven  back,  and  that  the 
question  arose  whether  they  were  to  retire  or  advance, 
if  the  police  officer  acted  on  his  own  opinion  lie  would 
be  doing  so  entii-ely  on  his  own  responsibOity,  and 
would  be  liable  for  lie  consequences. 

4070.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Is  not  this  the  distinction 
between  the  military  and  the  police,  tliat  the  military 
act  only  on  the  requisition  of  the  magistrate,  and  when 
no  longer  required  they  cease  to  be  under  his  control ! 
• — Yes.  I may  say  we  have  power  to  requisition  tho 
police  in  the  same  way. 

4071.  In  what  way! — That  if  we  think  a riot  will 
take  place  we  can  requisition  the  town  inspector,  or 
the  superior  officer,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  send  ii 
certain  force  at  the  time  and  to  the  place  wo  appoint. 
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4072.  Are  you  authorized  to  uame  -what  that  force 
shall  amount  to;  the  class  of  constables  that  shall 
compose  it,  and  who  shall  command  iti — We  can’t 
say  who  shall  command  it,  but  we  can  requisition  the 
strength  of  the  force. 

4073.  Suppose  the  town  inspector  had  not  so  large 
.a  force  as  was  required,  or  that  his  men  were  engaged 
elsewhere,  what  should  be  donel — Communicate  with 
the  Inspector-General  who  will  supply  the  force. 

407-t.  That  would  take  some  time  of  course  1 — 
About  twenty-four  hours. 

4075.  Then,  practically,  the  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  the  resident  magistrate  and  those  of  the 
police  in  such  a case  is  very  marked  1 — Yes;  if  you 
would  allow  me  I may  refer  you  to  page  44  of  the 
General  Orders  as  they  are  called,  which  deals  with 
the  duti^  of  magistrates  in  command  of  military 
parties. 

4076.  What  1 want  to  ascertain  is  what  are  the 
rules  governing  the  relations  of  magistrates  with  the 
pclicel — It  is  the  same  code.  We  are  not  to  order 
the  military  or  police  to  fire  except  when  a riot  is 
likely  to  take  place. 

4077.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  instruc- 
tions to  police  with  regard  to  magistrates  in  Ireland 
and  the  instructions  to  police  in  Scotland  and  England  1 
—I  don’t  know. 

4078.  The  instructions  in  England  and  Scotland  are 
to  communicate  with  the  nearest  magistrate  that  there 
may  he  a riot  and  to  attend  with  the  police,  and  they 
have  him  fully  informed  regarding  the  disturbance^— 
Yes,  in  Ireland  the  resident  magistrate  is  informed 
as  well  as  the  local  magistrate,  and  he  attends. 

4079.  If  matters  are  getting  serioiis  they  ask  the 
resident  magistrate  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  then 
his  functions  cease — does  he  do  so  in  Ireland  ?~No, 
in  Ireland  the  resident  magistrate  remains  at  the  place 
until  the  riot  has  ceased. 

4080.  You  say  you  ordered  Mr.  Carr  to  firel — 
Yes. 

4081.  Would  you  have  ordered  him  to  do  anything 
else  when  he  had  his  men,  I think  it  was,  in  North 
Howard-street  ? — I might  have  done  so. 

4082.  Suppose  he  differed  with  you  entirely  and 
said,  “ I will  remain  here,”  what  would  have  occurred  1 
— It  is  veiy  hard  to  say.  I suppose  I should  have  to 
repoi-t  the  matter. 

4083.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a thing  taking 
place  1 — I have  never  met  it.  The  officers  of  police, 
as  well  as  the  men,  always  acted  cheerfully  and  well. 

4084.  The  Fresident. — I can  quite  understand  that 
they  would  act  readily  and  well,  but  the  question  is, 
under  whoso  orders  they  act — under  youre  or  the 
police  officer! — When  on  duty  I always  considered  I 
was  responsible  for  the  command. 

4085.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
management  and  handling  of  tliemt — I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  That  is  for  the  officer. 

4086.  Can  you  give  them  an  order  to  charge  a mob, 
or  to  baton  it  or  to  fire  ? — i do  not  give  orders  in  such 
case.  I tell  him  when  to  fire,  the  same  as  I would  a 
miiitai-y  officer. 

4087.  Why  not  tell  the  officer  to  baton  or  to  bayonet 
as  well  as  to  fire  1 — I would  not  do  so. 

4088.  Isn’t  it  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  Constabulary 
to  disperse  a mob  without  consulting  anyone? — Cer* 
taiuly,  it  is. 

4089.  I have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  law  tells 
all  constables  to  suppress  riots,  and  to  use  all  force 
necessary! — Yes;  but  in  Ireland  there  is  always  a 
resident  magistrate  with  large  forces  of  police. 

4090.  I am  not  exactly  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
relations  in  Ireland  between  the  resident  magistrates 
and  the  Constabulary,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  find 
that  out.  But  the  idea  seems  to  be  entertained, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  much  of  the  distur- 
bance here  is  due  to  the  want  of  some  one  man,  and 
I really  want  to  know  from  you  what  is  the  relation 
between  a resident  magistrate  and  a senior  officer  of 


the  Constabulary  present  1— Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  October  s,  isac. 
define  it.  Colonel 

4091.  Just  what  I supposed!— I consider  when  a the  Hon. 
resident  magistrate  is  told  off  to  look  after  the  peace  William 

of  a particular  district  that  he  is  responsible  for  it.  R'ancis  Fothes, 

4092.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — If  a Resident  ' 
Magistrate  is  told  off  for  a particular  district,  and  tliat 
there  is  a principal  police  officer  in  that  district,  if 
that  principal  officer  got  a suggestion  from  the  resident 
magistrate,  would  lie  do  it!-— Certainly. 

4093.  Do  you  consider  that  suggestion  would  he  an 
order  that  he  would  be  bound  to  obey! — I consider 
so,  unless  it  was  an  illegal  order. 

4094.  Or  merely  a suggestion ! — If  it  were  merely 
a suggestion  I do  not  believe  he  would  bo  bound  to 
obey  it. 

4095.  Then  a police  officer’s  functions,  as  regards 
what  I may  call  his  evolutions,  are  dropped  as  long  as 
a Resident  Magistrate  is  with  him! — I would  say  so, 
but  we  have  no  distinct  rule  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject. 

4096.  Mr.  Adams. — About  giving  the  order  to  fire, 
is  not  the  iiile  that  the  Resident  Magistrate  gives 
directions  to  the  Constabulary  officer,  and  the  Con- 
stabulary officer  gives  the  word  of  command! — Yes. 

4097.  In  697  of  the  Code  I find  the  regulation  is: 

“ Whenever  police  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 

]ii<^h  or  sub-sheriff,  magistrate,  or  coroner  shall  receive 
directions  to  fire,  they  must  not  upon  any  account  do 
so,  except  hy  regular  word  of  command  from  the 
senior  Constabulary  officer,  or  head  or  other  constable 
present,  and  the  officer  or  Constable  must  nob  give  the 
word  of  command  to  fire  unless  distinctly  required  so 
to  do  by  the  high  or  sub-sheriff,  magistrate,  or  coroner 
under  whose  authority  he  may  be  acting.” 

4098.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  say  the  detail  of 
the  force  to  meet  a riot  is  to  meet  the  Resident 
Magistrate,  and  put  all  the  available  force  under 
him! — Ves.  . 

4099.  Therefore  the  police  in  case  of  riot  come  to 
the  Resident  Magistrate,  first  before  they  can  pub  all 
their  force  into  a riotous  district! — Oh,  no.  The 
police  authorities  can  move  their  own  men  wherever 
they  like. 

4100.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  detail  of 
the  police  force  rested  with  the  Resident  Magistrate ! 

No.  But  we  consult  together — the  Town  Inspector, 

Mr.  Cullen  and  myself  always  consult  together. 

4101.  Does  Mr.  Cullen  always  consult  with  you! 

Yes.  He  always  consulted  me,  and  asked  my 

advice. 

4102.  Would  Mr.  Cullen  be  responsible  for  any 
action  taken  in  such  a case !— I think  he  would. 

4103.  But  a riot  might  spring  up  that  might 
require  immediate  action ! — It  might. 

4 1 04.  And  there  might  not  be  time  for  consulta- 
tion!  Well,  if  prompt  action  were  required  Mr. 

Cullen  would  take  it ; but  as  a rule  we  met  each 
mornm<T  during  the  riots  and  tlie  local  Magistrates 
met  as  well. 

4105.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— Would  these 
Magistrates  that  met  in  the  morning  as  you  say— 
would  they  from  having  been  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  or  any  other  reason,  he  able  to  give  information 
to  Mr.  Cullen,  or  to  one  man,  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  himself  at  the  time !— It  was  for  that 
object  they  assembled. 

4106.  Would  they,  as  a matter  of  fact!— Yes, 
being  about  the  night  before  they  would  be  able  to 
tell  him  what  happened,  and  suggest  how  to  prevent 
a recurrence  of  it  on  the  next  evening. 

4107.  Would  not  his  own  subordinate  officers  be 

able  to  give  him  more  information  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  town!— In  a great  many  c^es  they  were 
Itrange  officers.  There  was  only  one  officer  doing 
duty  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  riots  at  all,  as 
all  the  rest  were  dmabled.  . , . 

4108  Mr.  M^Hardy.—Zs  regai-ds  the  powers  of 
the  resident  magistrates,  can  the  police  fire  on  a mob 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  lives,  unless  ordered  to 
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Qetob»  8i  188C.  by  a magistrate~are  they  allowed  by  law  to 

Colonel  fire  except  in  self-defence,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by 

a magisliate  1 — I should  say  not,  except  they  saw  a 
Fr»nd?Forlies  P®fSon  about  to  commit  a felony,  and  they  could  not 
K.M.  ’ arrest  him,  they  might  fire  on  him.  The  law  of  the 

land  allows  that. 

4109.  That  is,  they  can  fire  on  a man  for  the  pui-- 
pose  of  apprehension! — Yes.  The  law  of  the  land 
allows  you  to  fire  on  a man  you  see  about  to  commit 
a felony. 

4110.  With  regard  to  the  reading  of  Riot  Act,  is 
it  the  rule  that  the  magistrate  exercises  his  own  dis- 
cretion entirely  as  to  what  time  Ire  will  read  it,  or  is 
he  guided  by  the  action  of  the  officer  of  the  police! — ■ 
I should  say  he  would  act  on  his  own  discretion. 

4111.  Supposing  the  officer  of  police  thought  it 
desirable  to  read  the  Riot  Act  early  in  the  evening 
before  the  mob  had  done  muclr  violence,  but  that  their 
intention  was  clear  and  distinct,  do  you  think  the 
magistrate  would  act  on  that ! — I think  so. 

4112.  Do  you  know  any  case  where  the  Riot  Act 
was  read  in  these  riots  before  any  great  disturbance 
had  occurred  or  much  damage  was  committed! — I 
don’t  think  it  was ; because  riots  get  up  in  a minute, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  get  between  the  two  mobs  and 
separate  them. 

4113.  In  the  case  of  the  Slst  July,  on  the  return 
of  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  trip,  the  pi-esence  of  the  mobs 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  circumstances  and  nature  of 
the  occun-ences  of  the  preceding  days,  did  they  indi- 
cate the  intention  of  the  mob! — Do  you  mean  about 
the  Brickfields ! 

4114.  No,  early  in  the  evening!-^A  band  never 
passes  Carrickhill  without  ■ a slight  riot.  Either  the 
Protestant  party  will  attack  the  public-house  at  the 
comer  of  Carrickhill,  which  is  owned  by  a Catholic, 
or  the  Catholics  will  attack  the  Protestant  houses. 

4115.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Riot  Act  was  read 
on  such  occasions,  and  heavy  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment given — do  yon  think  that  would  tend  to  stop 
the  riots,  and  lighten  the  work  of  the  police ! — Do 
you  mean  to  return  them  for  trial ! 

4116.  I don’t  know! — Because  if  returned  for  trial 
the  question  is  whether  they  would  be  convicted  or 
not. 

4117.  About  the  stone  throwing  at  Carrickhill, 
where  you  were  injured,  what  class  of  people  were  those 
you  call  respectable,  who  were  thi-owing  stones  1 — 
They  looked  like  shop  assistants,  or  a better  class 
than  that  either.  They  were  well  dressed. 

4118.  Do  you  think  they  were  like  men  belonging 
to  the  Queen’s  docks! — They  did  not  look  lilce 
mechanics.  I think  it  right  to  say  that  when  Dr. 
Hanna’s  trip  goes  out  it  is  far  worse  than  the  twelfth 
of  July.  There  is  a bodyguai-d  follows  it,  and  this 
bodyguard  generally  kicks  up  distui'bances.  I think 
it  was  the  year  before  last,  when  Dr.  Hanna’s  school 
trip  was  passing,  he  stood  up  on  a car  in  Royal-avenue, 
and  he  called  on  the  bodyguard  to  do  their  duty.  I 
don't  know  what  their  duty  was. 

4119.  Mr.  Adams. — When  he  called  on  them  to 
do  their  duty,  what  did  they  do  ? — They  did  not  seem 
to  do  very  much. 

4120.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — ^Are  there  any  questions  of 
fact  in  the  evidence  ah-eady  given  that  you  think  re- 
quires correction ! — I don’t  think  so. 

4121.  The  rresident. — ^You  have  spoken  of  your 
duties  in  the  field,  but  I suppose  yon  have  also 
duties  in  court ! — Yes. 

4122.  You  sit  in  court  from  day  to  day  as  re- 
sident magistrate  !~Yes. 

4123.  And  dispose  of  the  ordinary  cases  disposed  of 

at  Petty  Sessions! — ^Yes.  There  are  two  courts. 

Mr.  M‘Carthy  sits  in  one  and  I in  the  other. 

4124.  I look  upon  them  as  one  court.  You  issue 
summonses,  hear  them,  try  the  prisoners  brought  be- 
fore you,  and  deal  with  cases  summarily !— Yes. 

4125.  Or  send  them  for  trial ! — ^Yes. 

4126.  You  exercise  the  jurisdiction  that  a Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate  in  England  does ! — Yes.  But 


we  do  duty  in  the  streets,  which  the  English  Sti- 
pendiary  Magistrate  has  not  to  do. 

4127.  With  reference  to  your  duties  in  court,  are 
they  discharged  by  you  sitting  alone,  or  have  you  the 
assistance  of  other  magistrates  !-^Sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  other. 

4128.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  case,  when 
you  sit  alone,  that  you  cannot  dispose  of  without  the 
presence  of  a borough  magistrate ! — We  have  greater 
power  than  the  borougli  magistrate. 

4129.  I am  awai-e  of  that.  What  I want  to  know 
is  that,  having  greater  powers,  do  you  require  the  as- 
sistance and  presence  of  a borough  magisti-ate  in  dis- 
posing  of  your  ordinary  police  business !— No.  We 
have  power  to  deal  with  the  Licensing  Acts,  Larcenies 
Act,  &c. 

4130.  Many  cases  are  disposed  of  by  a resident 
magistrate  that  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  less  than  two 
borough  magistrates ! — Yes. 

4131.  And  then,  as  you  can  do  everything  in  con- 
nexion with  the  court  byyoui-self — if  you  caudo  without 
the  assistance  of  borough  magistrates — will  you  tell 
me  why  the  borough  magistrates  sit  with  you!— I 
could  not  tell  you  that. 

4132.  You  don’t  invite  their  assistance ! — I do  not 
invite  it ; and  I would  rather  he  without  their  advice 
sometimes. 

4133.  Can  you 'account  for  their  sitting  with  you 
on  the  bench  !— -If  tliere  is  a party  case  to  be  tried, 
we  have  always  a very  large  attendance  of  borough 
magistrates. 

4134.  I want  you  to  understand.  'What  I want 
to  know  is,  especially  in  party  cases,  why  borough 
magistrates  should  interfere  with  you,  who  are  paid 

by  the  State  to  administer  justice  in  this  town ! It 

is  generally  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  punishment 
they  attend. 

4135.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  do  so ; and  do  you 
allow  it,  sir !— You  cannot  help  it ; you  are  out-voted. 

4136.  Mr.  Adams. — You  have  only  the  same  power 
as  a borough  magistrate,  in  the  case  of  a vote ! — Yes. 

4137.  The  President — I have  nothing  more  to  ask 
you,  Colonel  Forbes.  It  was  not  as  a reflection  on 

you  that  I made  use  of  the  last  remark. I know 

that,  my  lord. 

4138;  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I have  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask.  Supposing  the  power  vested  in 
magistrates  of  giving  small  punishment  was  consider- 
ably increased,  would  that  have  a good  effect! I 

think  it  would. 

4139.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  have  no  power  of  deal- 

ing summarily  with  a person  who  is  seen  stone-throw- 
ing, no  matter  whether  a person  is  hit  or  not ! Ob, 

you  can.  Under  the  Habitual  Criminal’s  Act  you  can 
inflict  six  months  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  nine  months  imprisonment, 

4140.  Because  I \inderstaiid  from  some  evidence 
given  that  you  could  not  1 — That  was  under  a section 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  14  & 16  "Vic.,  cap.  93. 

4141.  The  point  I want  to  know  is  this.  Supposing 
you  saw  a person  thro^ving  stones  at  a publicbouse,  or 
a chapel,  or  anything  else,  you  could  not  summarily 
deal  with  such  a case,  except  by  fine ! You  could 
only  deal  with  it  summarily  if  the  person  who  sus- 
tained the  injury  prosecuted,  and  then  it  would  come 
under  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act,  by  which  you 
could  sentence  the  person  to  two  mondis’  imprisonment. 

4142.  Do  you  think  if  power  was  given  to  deal  in 
a summary  way,  with  a considerable  larger  punish- 
ment, that  it  would  help  to  stop  rioting  !-— I think  it 
would.  I think  if  we  had  increased  power  it  would 
be  far  better  than  to  send  the  cases  for  trial.  For 
instance,  these  bands  are  the  curse  of  the  to\vn.  They 
go  out  at  all  hours,  and  at  all  times. 

4143.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  that.  If  there 
was  power  vested  iu  some  persons  to  stop  at  any  time 
bands  and  banners,  do  you  think  that  it  would  have  a 
good  effect ! — I think  it  would.  I have  often  dealt 
with  them  as  obstructing  the  thoroughfare,  and  I 
have  fined  them  twenty  shillings  for  it. 
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4144.  Is  that  the  only  -way  you  can  deal  ■with 
1;hem  ? — You  could  deal  with  them  for  ohstructing  the 
thoroughfare,  or  under  that  -wide  term,  “ indecent 
heha-nour.’,' 

4145.  You  heard  the  pavement  question  discussed — 
have  you  formed  an  opinion  about  it  ? — I think  if  the 
present  pavement  -was  done  away  -with,  it  would  save 
a good  many  heads. 

4146.  What  would  you  substitute  for  it  1 — I should 
say  asphalte. 

4147.  It  would  be  very  expensive  to  lay  do'wn 
asphalte  in  all  the  back  lanes  of  the  town? — It 
would. 

4148.  Wliat  about  macadam? — The  danger  is  that 
they  would  lay  a lot  of  broken  stones  in  the  street 
before  some  great  celebration,  and  we  would  suffer 
from  it. 

4149.  The  President. — I would  trouble  you  for  a 
return  of  the  number  of  parties  charged  since  the  first 
day  of  the  riots  up  to  the  present  time,  the  nature  of 
the  charge,  names  of  parties,  the  result  of  tlie  charges, 
the  sentences,  the  names  of  the  magistrates  sitting  on 
each  occasion,  and  any  comments  that  you  or  your 
brother  resident  magistrate  might  wish  to  make  on 
any  particular  case — I would  be  very  thankful  for. 

4150.  Mr.  Adams. — Are  the  reporte  in  the  news- 
papers pretty  accurate  ? — Pretty. 

4151.  For  example,  a paper  of  the  4th  August — 
that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  riots  ? — I would  say 
yes. 

4152.  I see  that  on  that  day  three  resident  magis- 
trates presided  at  the  police  corirt — M!r.  M'Carthy, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  and  Colonel  Ev€ins — and  there  were 
three  local  magistrates,  and  that  one  of  the  resident 
magistrates  went  away,  so  that  there  were  three  local 
and  two  Resident  Magistrates — is  that  the  common 
condition  of  things  1 — Well,  it  is  generally  two  local 
and  one  Resident  Magistrate. 

4153.  But  is  that  a’ common  thing,  to  have  the  local 
magisti-ates  sib  in  such  nirmbers  as  compared  with  the 
Resident  Magistrates  ? — Very  often. 

4154.  I will  i^k  you  to  verify  the  facts  in  this 
paper  as  far  as  possible — “ James  Smyth  was  brought 
up  charged  •'vith  throwing  stones  and  resisting  the 
police ; he  was  fined  twenty  shillings  and  costs  ” — do 
you  consider  that  adequate  punishment  for  the  offence? 
— I should  say  not. 

4155.  “George  Kish  was  fined'  forty  shillings  and 
costs  for  assault ; and  Robert  M‘Fall  was  charged  ■with 
stoning  the  police.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  his 
character,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  three 
timesup  before  for  drunkenness  and  disorderlj^conduct. 
The  bench  convicted  him  and  fined  him  five  shillings 
and  costs.”  Do  you  consider  punishment  like  that  in 
the  middle  of  these  desperate  riots  of  one  who  is 
proved  to  be  a desperate  bad  character — do  you  con- 
sider punishment  like  that  calculated  to  put  down  riots 
or  promote  them? — I should  not  have  indicted  it 
myself. 

4156.  JIi’.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^I  would  like  if 
you  got  an  official  record  of  that  character. 

4157.  Mr.  TFrir,  Q.C. — That  retm-n  can  be  got  from 
the  Petty  Sessions  clerk.  The  magistrates’  names 
appear  on  the  books. 

4158.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c.— I don’t  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  newspaper  report,  but  tliere  is  a 
difficulty  in  taking  it  as  evidence. 

Sir.  Adam^. — I am  sure  the  magistrates  will 
he  only  too  delighted  to  come  here  and  say  so  if  the 
report  is  not  accurate. 

4159.  The  Witness. — There  were  several  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  I would  like  to  hand 
them  in  (papers  handed  in). — ^See  Appendix  D. 

4160.  Mr.  H&nnessy — What  do  these  papers  con- 
tain?— They  contain  ■violent  lettera  and  charges, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  getting  violence  done 
to  the  police. 

4161.  Mr.  Adams.  — Apart  from  any  complaint 
that  might  arise  as  to  the  action  of  the  borough 
magistrates  sitting  in  tribunal,  did  you  get  any  ad- 


vantage from  the  local  magistrates  during  the  distiir-  »8B6. 

bances  1 — A few,  not  more  than  three,  and  these  three  Colonel 
gentlemen  afforded  me  every  assistance.  They  were  the  Hon. 

Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  another  gentleman, 
whose  name  I do  not  recollect,  but  he  is  mtinager  of 
a mill  in  that  locality. 

4162.  Do  you  regard  it  as  necessary  in  Belfast,  in 
justice  to  all  parties,  that  the  adjudication  of  those 
cases  should  be  deputed  to  paid  and  not  ■to  unpaid 
magistrates  ? — es,  particularly  in  a town  where  party 
feeling  runs  so  high. 

4163.  Mr.  M’Mardy. — Assuming  that  a party  is 
charged  for  breaking  a ■window,  is  it  a fact  that 
people  who  live  in  a hostile  district  and  have  their 
windows  broken,  are  afraid  to  come  into  court  to 
prosecute  ? — I dare  say  they  are. 

4164.  Where  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  that 
party  in  a district  ? — I think  they  are. 

4165'.  And  on  that  account  alone  the  law  is  in- 
operative?— I think  it  is  to  a certain  extent. 

4166.  On  the  9th  June,  I xmderstood  you  to  say 
that  a number  of  mounted  men  followed  you  up 
Grosvenor-road — what  was  the  number  ? — I think 
thirteen  or  foux’tecn. 

4167.  Appas-ently  you  had  no  difficulty  on  that 
occasion  in  dispersing  the  crowd  ? — No. 

4168.  Was  it  oxving  to  the  action  of  the  mounted 
police  ? — ^Tbey  were  very  useful. 

4169.  Do  you  think  a larger  number  of  mounted 
constabulary  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  to'wn 
of  Belfast  ?— I think  a few  more  would  do  no  harm — 
say  to  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  men — but  I find  in 
Belfast  a mounted  police  charge  is  inoperative,  unless 
followed  up  by  infantry,  because  the  mob  makes  into 
the  houses,  and  the  mounted  police  are  stoned  out  of 
the  houses. 

4170.  But  they  break  up  the  mob? — Yes. 

4171.  As  a support  to  the  infantry  they  arc  better 
than  armed  men  ? — I should  say  so.  But  there  are 
some  streets  in  Belfast,  that  they  could  not  go  into. 

*4172.  Do  you  think  the  military  being  ready  to 
aid  the  constabulary  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
stabulary?— I don’t  think  so.  They  have  always 
acted  -with  great  courage,  great  determination,  and 
great  tact. 

4173.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.  — Has  it  been 
necessary  to  keep  the  military  in  readiness  in  the 
barracks  on  occasions  ? — Yes,  on  the  12th  of  July  and 
certain  other  times,  a force  of  military  is  held  in 
readiness. 

4174.  Mr.  11‘Eardy. — Do  yoir  think  the  mob  in 
Belfast  conclude  that  until  they  see  the  military  the 
authorities  are  not  in  earnest  ? — I never  gave  them 
cause  to  think  so. 

4175.  Do  you  think tliatimpre^ion  has  got  about? 

— ^If  it  has,  it  is  an  erroneous  one. 

4176.  Do  you  find  that  the  police  get  any  support 
from  the  inhabitants  ? — I should  say  not. 

4177.  Any  support  they  would  give  I should  say 
would  bo  very  exceptional  ? — ^Yery  exceptional. 

4178.  Was  it  principally  confined  to  a few  Catholic 
clergymen?  — Yes,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
gave  very  great  assistance  during  the  riots.  They 
came  out  and  brought  a party  of  men  with  them  who 
seemed  respectable,  and  they  forced  their  Cfloi  men 
into  the  back  streets.  They  acted  as  a sort  of  special 
constables. 

4179.  Did  you  meet  with  similar  assistance  from 
any  other  people  ? — I did  not. 

4180.  There  were  cases  of  other  clergymen  giving 
assistance  to  the  police  ? — I did  not  meet  them ; but 
on  tbe  Falls-road  the  CatJiolic  clergymen  were  ready 
always  to  give  great  assistance.  In  fact  the  Rev. 

Father  Magee  was  worth  any  number  of  police,  twenty 
at  any  rate. 

4181.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  would  receive 
effective  support  if  a body  of  special  constables  were 
enrolled  who  had  been  previously  well  organized  1 — I 
don’t  know. 

4182.  A under  a special  statute,  what  is  the 
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Orfofter  s.  18S6.  reason  t — Because  pai-ty  feeling  runs  so  highinBel- 
Culnnei  that  if  you  put  a mixed  number  of  special  con- 

ihellon.  stables  together  they  ■would  fight  before  they  ■went 
WiUirtin  \'cry  far. 

Kraiieis  Forbes,  4183.  Notwithstanding  that  they  were  trained 
“■“■  together  and  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ? — •! 

think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  train  them  together, 
and  impossible. 

4184.  Would  you  modify  that  expression  if  you 
saw  party  feeling  running  liigh  and  being  effectually 
allayed  by  working  together  1 — I am  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

4185.  Mr.  Adame. — I suppose  yon  would  like  to 
know  a place  where  party  feeling  runs  so  high  as  in 
Belfast? — It  would  not  be  a pleasant  place. 

4186.  "Hv.  Le  Poer  Trench,  <j.c. — We  will  take  the 
Queen’s  Island  men,  as  they  are  called — how  many 
Catholics  are  there? — I believe  there  are  very  few. 

4187.  We  heard  there  were  about  five  hundred?  T 
don’t  think  there  are  so  many  there  now  ? — There  were 
some  Catholic  labourers  on  the  island,  but  I think 
they  have  nearly  all  left.  I could  not  say  for  certain, 
but  that  is  the  rumour. 

4188.  The  WifTiess. — ^There  is  a roll  of  the  number 
of  Resident  Magistrates  with  their  duties  during  the 
day,  and  I can  also  give  you  a return  of  the  rifle 
clubs  (handed  in). — See  Appendix  B. 

Mr.  Jdenneasy.—'Very  well. 

4189.  Sir  Edtvard  Bulwer. — You  said  as  Resident 
Magistrate  you  had  the  peace  arrangements  in  a 
disturbed  district ; is  there  any  special  place  of 

rendezvous  for  a Resident  Magistrate  in  his  district'! 

No,  there  were  only  certain  disturbed  localities,  and 
certain  magistrates  were  told  otf,  and  they  were  held 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  district  they  were  told 
off  for. 

4190.  There  ought  to  be  some  centre  where  they 
could  be  found  1 — A district  did  not  extend  more  than 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards,  and  generally  the  magis- 
trate was  in  the  centre  of  it. 

4191.  Is  there  any  place  for  the  rendezvous  of 
troops? — At  present  there  is  a picket  in  Boundary 
street.  There  is  a guard  of  fifty  men  mounted  there 
and  if  disturbance  breaks  out  they  go  to  it.  There  is 
also  a guard  on  the  Queen’s-ieland,  and  two  magistrates 
are  placed  there. 

4192.  Is  there  accommodation  in  the  town  for 
them? — Oh  there  is.  There  was  always  a picket  at 
the  police  office,  and  accommodation  there  for  them 


Mr.  Black. — I could  not  s.iy.  I have  male  a 
calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  the  police  to  the  town^ 
and  I find  it  is  £88  per  man  per  year. 

The  President. — That  would  be  about  right.  Tliere 
is  no  charge  for  barracks. 

Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  liiiuk  the  £68  is  niado  up  by 
any  fraud  in  the  matter  of  charging  for  barracks? 

Mr.  Black — I did  not  say  so;  1 don’t  know  how 
it  is  made  up. 

Mr.  M' Hardy. — Is  that  £68  you  mention,  a moiety 
of  the  actual  expense  of  eiich  man? 

Mr.  BlaHe. — No,  it  would  be  the  full  price  per 
man,  and,  iu  addition  to  that,  we  pay  a certain  sum 
for  night  watching. 

Mr.^  That  is  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 

ment is  £68  per  man,  and  the  town  pays  £34  of  that? 

Mr.  Black. — The  account  is  made  out  for  half  the 
force  at  £68  per  man.  • 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.a — There  are  a certain  number  of  the 
police  force  free,  and  the  Corporation  pays  for  half  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench.,  q.c. — A ne-wspaper  report 
having  been  handed  in  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  man  Robert  M'Hall,  I think  it  only  right  to  read 
this  ^ little  portion  : — “ Mr.  Rutherford,  resident 
magistrate,  said  that  the  Bench  were  inclined  to  take 
a lenient  view  of  the  case  on  account  of  the  prisoner 
having  received  a wound.” 

Mr.  Adams. — The  newspaper  report  shows  that 
three  unpaid  and  two  paid  magistrates  presided  iutho 
Court  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — (To  Colonel  Forbes.) — Have  you  at 
the  Police  Court  convicted  d prisoner  of  assaultin'^  a 
policeman  on  evidence  that  showed  he  had  thrown 
stones  at  a number  of  policemen? Yes. 

After  it  being  shown  by  evidence  that  he  intended 
to  hit  any  number  ofpolicemen?— Yea. 

..And  what  became  of  these  cases  on  appeal  ?— They 
were  reversed. 

On  ■w’hat  ground  ? — Because  the  Recorder  said  the 
actual  policeman  should  be  specified. 

That  is,  that  if  stones  ■w’ere  thrown  at  a number  of 
policemen,  say  twenty  policemen.it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  what  policeman  was  aimed  at  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  been  asked  with  reference 
to  certain  oases  in  which  your  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  Recorder  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

He  is  Mr.  David  Ross,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel, 
and  a gentleman  of  great  experience  at  the  Bar? — 


4193.  Do  you  know  about  the  financial  system  as 
to  the  police  court  in  Belfast? — I don’t  know. 

4194.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  charge  for  the 
police  station? — No  I do  not.  I could  not  give  an 
answer. 

4195.  hfr.  Adams. — Can  you  tell  is  it  paid  by  the 
Tr-easury  or  out  of  the  local  rates  ? — I cannot. 

Mr.  Shammm. — It  is  paid  out  of  the  constabulary 
vote. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  town  of  Belfast  contributes 
nothing  for  police  bairacks? 

Mr.  Shannon. — No. 

Mr.  Adams. — So  that  if  a greater  number  of  police 
barracks  were  made  the  town  would  pay  nothing? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Shannon.' — The  town  pays  something  for  the 
force. 

Mr.  Adame. — It  pays  nothing  for  the  free  force  but 
it  pays  for  the  half  of  the  remaiuder.  Any  barracks 
or  buildings  ai-e  paid  for  entirely  out  of  the  police  vote 
■which  comes  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the 
local  rates  pay  nothing. 

Mr.  Black,  Town  Clerk. — We  have  no  control 
whatever  as  to  the  amount  we  pay  for  the  police  force. 
An  account  is  made  oiit,  the  Accountant  General  of 
the  Constabulary  certifies  the  accounts,  and  that  amount 
we  are  bound  to  pay  under  the  Act  of  1866. 

The  Pi  isident.—'Li  the  Government  made  more 
barracks  in  Belfast  it  ■would  not  increase  your  local 
liability? 


And  appointed  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I did  not  question  the  legality  of 
the  decision,  but  it  only  shows  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  rioters. 

Mr.  Campbell. — What  is  the  use  of  bringing  it 
forward  ? 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c, — Tliere  is  great  use  in  it. 
We  quite  understand  it. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the 
Recorder  gave  a most  intelligible  ground  for  liis  deei- 
siou,  and  that  was,  that  if  it  were  proved  the  boy  fired 
at  oue  hundred  policemen  he  could  be  convicted  of  one 
hundred  assaults,  but  that  firing  at  a hundred  policemen 
was  not  firing  at  any  one  of  them. 

The  President. — .You  need  not  argue  the  question  of 
law.  W e are  able  to  appreciate  it. 

4196.  Mr.  Campbell  {to  Colonel  Forbes).— Have 
you  anything  to  do  ■with  the  contrel  of  tlie  police  V~ 
No,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

4197.  From  your  knowledge  of  Belfast,  had  you  any 
reason  to  apprehend  disturbance  at  the  funeral  of 
Curran  ? — I thought  it  probable. 

4198.  Do  you  tliink  it  was  impolitic  there  should  be 
anything  like  a political  domonstratioa  at  that  funeral  ? 
— I don’t  knowin^what  way  it  was  a political  demon- 
stration.. 

4199.  Well,  a party  demonstration? — There  were 
no  emblems  displayed. 

4200.  Yon  have  heard  that  a large  body  of  men 
went  through  the  streets  in  compact  bodies  ? — Yes. 
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4201.  Don’t  you  consider  it  is  equivalent  to  a party- 
demonstration  when  you  have  five  or  six  thousand 
peoj)le  belonging  to  one  party  marching  1 — It  might  and 
might  not. 

4202.  Did  you  see  it? — I did.  In  passing  Castle- 
street  the  people  were  quiet  and  orderly. 

4203.  Did  you  form  an  opinion  when  seeing  them 
pass  through  the  streets? — I did  not  think  of  the 
matter. 

4204.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  prevent  tliis  tak- 
ing place  ? — There  is  no  law  to  stop  a funeral  as  fer 
as  I can  understand. 

4205.  By  swearing  an  information  a demonstration 
of  that  kind  could  be  stopped  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  stop  a funeral  unless  party  emblems 
were  shown. 

4206.  If  the  magistrates  think  that  disturbance  is 
about  to  take  j>lace,  on  a sworn  information  they  can 
prevent  the  demonstration  ? — A funeral. 

4207.  A dmnonsti-ation  ?— I did  nob  stop  the 
funeral. 

4208.  Y ou  took  no  steps  whatever-  to  interfere  with 
that  demonstration  ? — Certainly  not,  except  to  afford 
pi-otection  to  both  parties  along  the  route. 

4209.  Did  you  at  any  time  during  these  disturb- 
ances appeal  for  assistance  and  'advice  to  the  local 
magistrates? — There  were  several  meetings  of  local 
magistrates. 

,4210.  Can  you  give  me  the  first? — I don’t  know 
the  da'te. 

4211.  If  you  don’t  kno-w  you  need  not  tell  me? — 
There  was  a meeting  of  magistrates  on  the  10th  June. 

4212.  The  Mayor  was  absent  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  June? — He  ■>vas. 

4213.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  convening 
that  meeting  of  the  10th? — No. 

4214.  Did  you  attend  it? — I believe  so. 

4215.  It  was  on  the  8th  June,  I believe,  that  the 
resolution  was  arrived  at  of  di-afting  in  this  large 
number  of  country  police. — I am  not  sure  of  the  date, 
but  I can  tell  you  in  a minute. 

4216.  As  a matter  of  fact  I believe  it  has  been 
given  in  evidence  already  that  it  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  ? — Well,  the  Mayor  returned  to  Belfast  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th. 

4217.  Had  you  any  consultation  with  the  local 
magistrates  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  course  ? — I was 
going  to  tell  you  that  previous  to  that  I saw  Mr. 
Black  and  ascertained  the  Mayor’s  address,  and 
Mr.  Black  telegraphed  to  him  that  extra  police  were 
required.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  I telegraphed  to 
the  Mayor.  I am  not  sure  which;  but  the  Mayor 
met  me  at  the  Club  at  twelve  at  night  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  and  said  he  confirined  our  action  as  regards 
the  extra  police. 

4218.  Your  action  had  been  taken  at  that  time? 
— Yes. 

4219.  With  the  exception  of  ■that  subsequent  con- 
versation -with  the  Mayor  had  you  any  consultation 
with  any  other  local  magistrates? — I could  not  say. 

I might  or  might  not. 

4220.  But  with  thorn,  as  a cl.ass,  you  had  not? 
— No ; I think  not.  I had  no  power  to  call  a meeting 
of  the  local  magistrates.  ■ 

4221.  I did  not  say  anything  about  a meeting.  I 
asked  you  bad  you  any  consultation  -with  them  1 — No. 

4222.  Now,  these  occurrences  of  the  7th  June 
■which  you  have  deposed  to  were  all  easily  disposed  of 
by  you ; there  was  no  serious  rioting  on  that  occasion  ? 
— Well,  things  looked  very  bad  at  times,  but  tliey 
were  soon  stopped. 

4223.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  separating  the 
opposing  crowds  on  the  7th  June  ? — Wdl,  no. 

4224.  You  ha've  said  so  already? — I have  said  so. 

4225.  Did  it  happen  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
or  -were  there  other  occasions  upon  which,  there  being 
two  conflicting  mobs  in  the  street,  the  police  by  per- 
suasion induced  tl-.e  Catholics  to  withdraw? — Yes. 

4226.  And  tlien  dispersed  the  other  party? — W'ell, 
the  other  party  then  pelted  the  police. 


4227.  Whatever  tlie  result  may  have  been,  as  a Oeiol’crg, 

matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  parties  withdrew,  aud  the  Colon^ 
police  event\ially  disposed  of  the  other  ? — Tea.  The  Hon. 

4228.  You  stated  that  on  some  occasion  you  tried-  William 

the  effect  of  the  town  police,  as  complaints  were  wnciaForbe* 
made  of  excluding  the  town  police? — Yes.  At  one 
time  there  were  no  country  police  here. 

4229.  I think  you  said  that  was  about  the  31st 
July  or  early  in  August? — Yes,  I think  it  was  the 
3Ist  July. 

4230.  Was  that  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the 
occurrence  in  whicli  it  was  alleged  that  the  country 
police  had  been  guilty  of  violence? — Yea. 

4231.  So  that  the  feeling — whether  a just  one  or 
not — had  been  existing  for  a coMiderable  time  before 
that?— -Well,  from  reading  the  Press,  I should  say. 
it  had. 

4232.  Would  I be  right  in  stating  that  that  feeling 
would  date  from  about  the  9th  of  June  ? — It  might. 

4233.  And  the  9th  of  June  was  the  date  of  tbe 
occurrence  at  Bowers  Hill  Barrack?— Yes, 

4234.  And  also  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  Combe's  factory  men  were  unneces- 
sarily beaten? — I cannot  tell  you  that.  I don’t 
know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  was  the  date  of  the  allegation. 

Mr.  Campbell.— ‘Yes,  that  ■was  all  I asked  him. 

4235.  Now,  you  said  something  I think  in  answer 
to  the  court  that  there  were  only  two  public-houses 
belonging  to  Protestants  -wrecked  during  the  riots? 

— Yes. 

4236.  Are  you  aware  that  out  of  400  public-houses 
in  Belfast  320  are  held  by  Roman  Catholics? — I did 
not  know  that.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 

4237.  Referring  to  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion,  you 
said  that  on  a previous  occasion — I think  it  was  the 
year  before — you  heard  an  observation  made  by  Dr. 

Hanna  to  some  persons  -u-ho  were  attending  the 
excursion  that  they  were  to  “ mind  and  do  their 
duty  ” ? — Yes,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  such  an 
observation  was  made. 

4238.  You  had  not  heard  it? — No ; I did  not  hear 
it  myself. 

4239.  I may  have  been  wrong,  butyou  certainly  left 
me  under  the  impression  that  you  were  standing  on 
the  street  and  saw  Dr.  Hanna  standing  upright  on 
a car  and  heard  him  use  the  expression  ? — No. 

4340.  Then  it  is  only  a matter  of  hearsay? — That 
is  all. 

4241.  Was  there  any  riot  that  day? — ^I  cannot 
recollect.  There  may  have  been. 

4242.  Now,  listen  to  me.  Was  there  any  disturb- 
ance whatever  tliat  day? — I tliink  so;  I think  there 
was  some  disturbance. 

4243.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  was? — 

Well,  I believe  there  was,  so  far  as  I recollect ; but  I 
cannot  tell  you  at  the  moment. 

4244.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion 
includes  a gi-eat  many  young  children? — Yes. 

4245.  And  that  they  are  kept  more  or  less  in  pro- 
cessional order  ? — They  are. 

4246.  And,  as  a consequence,  would  they  not  re- 
quire some  grown  up  persons,  more  or  less,  to  keep 
them  in  order? — I do  not  know  that. 

4247.  Well,  I will  assume  that  much  for  myself. 

Now,  might  I ask  you,  when  you  stated  to  the  Court 
that  observation  of  Dr.  Hanna  which  you  now  say  is 


only  matter  of  hearsay,  had  you  any  meaning  what- 
ever as  to  it,  or  what  did  you  intend  to  convey  to  the 
Court  by  it? — Well,  I leave  it  to  the  Court  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  whatever  they  may  be.  I only 
heard  that  the  expression  was  made  use  of. 

' 4248,  Would  it  be  a very  extraordinary  expression 
foraclergymantomakeuse  of,whoisholding  a largo  pro- 
cession of  Sunday-school  children  with  elderly  or  grown- 
uppeoiiletomarshalthemand  keep  them  in  order, that  if 
the  ])rocessiou  got  into  disorder  he  should  remark  to  tho 
grown-up  people,  “now  do  your  duty.”  Would  that 
seem  a remarkable  or  strange  expression  to  make  use 
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Oc<«4er 8, 1886  of? — 'Well,  judging  from  Dr.  Hanna’s  expressions  at 

ColoneT”  sermons,  and  from  his  letters,  I infer  what  he  meant. 

The  Hon.  4249.  I suppose  you  attend  Dr.  Hanna’s  sermons  ? 

William  — I do  not. 

Elands  Forbes,  4250.  Then  that  also  is  hearsay? — 'Well,  I have 

read  them  in  the  press. 

4251.  I asfc  you  again,  had  you  any  object  in 
stating  to  the  Court  that  observation  which  you  now 
say  you  only  heard  was  used  by  Dr.  Hanna  a year 
previously  ?— Well,  I stated  it  as  a fact.  I said,  and 
I repeat  it,  that  all  his  trips  were  dangerous,  and  that 
they  were  worse  than  any  procession  of  the  12th 
July,  and  that  that  remark  was  made  by  him,  and 
you  may  draw  any  inference  you  like  from  it. 

4252.  What  inference  do  you  draw  from  it? — (No 
answer.) 

4253.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I certainly  may 
have  mistaken  the  evidence,  but  I too  was  under  the 
impression  that  Colonel  Forbes  stated  that  he  had 
himself  heard  that  expression  used  by  Dr.  Hanna? — 
(Witness). — I never  intended  that. 

The  President. — I am  sure  that  Colonel  Forbes  did 
not  intend  to  misrepresent  tlie  matter,  but  so  many 
questions  are  put  which  involve  hearsay,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  sometimes  what  is  hearsay  from 
what  is  not.  I did  not  myself  imderstand  the  witness 
to  say  that  he  was  present  when  the  statement  was 
made, 

4254.  Mr.  Camphell  (to  mtness). — Are  you  aware 
that  in  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd’s  time  no  disturbance  what- 
ever arose  out  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursions. 

Ml'.  Ada/rns. — In  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd’s  time ! 

4265.  Mr.  Campbell. — Yes,  sir,  “Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd”  was  what  I said? — ("Witness).  At  that  time 
they  had  not  the  Home  Rule  Bill  going  on. 

4256.  Just  please  answer  my  question,  and  then 
you  can  explain  if  you  like.  Are  you  aware  that 
what  I have  stated  is  the  fact  ? — I cannot  tell  you, 
for  I was  not  here  then.  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  was  here 
only  a very  short  time. 

4257.  Do  you  know  that  while  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd 
was  here  his  practice  was  to  put  a large  mob  of  police 
at  Canickhill  that  would  always  prevent  any  comy 
munication  between  the  crowds,  between  the  ex- 
cimsionisbs  and  any  people  coining  from  CarrickhOl  1 
— Yes,  that  was  always  done. 

4258.  Was  it  done  on  this  occasion  ? — Well,  it  was 
always  done  up  to  the  time  that  • Mr.  Grene  came  to 
that  district. 

4259.  I did  not  ask  you  that,  and  you  know  it, 
well.  Are  you  aware  whether  on  the  31st  July  last 
on  the  occasion  of  this  excursion,  a body  of  men 
separating  the  excursionists  from  the  people  at 
Carrick-hill  were  placed  at  that  spot  ? — 1 believe  the 
Town  Inspector  gave  directions  for  it  j whether  the 
men  were  placed  or  not  I cannot  say. 

4260.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  that? — 
It  was  a matter  of  police  arrangement,  and  I was  not 
on  duty  at  the  time. 

4261.  Have  you  heard  whether  his  direction  was 
carried  out  ? — I know  I visited  those  points.  Since 
Mr.  Grene  was  there  the  men  were  always  put  out  too 
late. 

4262.  And  may  have  been  late  on  this  occasion  ? — 
Yes. 

4263.  And  Mr.  Grene  is  the  scapegoat  ? — Yes. 

4264.  Have,  you  any  regulations  or  directions  from 
the  Castle,  or  otherwise,  regulating  the  duties  of 
Resident  Magistrates  wnth  the  Police  authorities  save 
those  contained  in  the  Code  1 — No,  except  that  there 
ai'e  several  circulai-a. 

4265.  Circulars? — Yes,  there  are  a great  many  of 
them.  I read  a good  many  of  them  over  last  night. 
I was  going  to  bring  some  of  them  here,  but  there  are 
80  many  of  them  that  I thought  it  would  take  up  too 
much  the  time  of  the  Court. 

4266.  Is  there  any  circular  regulating  the  position 
you  hold  as  regards  the  Constabulary  ? — Sometimes 
we  get  an  order  to  proceed  to  a certain  place,  and 


there  take  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace. 

4267.  The  regulations  referred  to  in  the  Code,  are 
they  as  applicable  to  the  local  magistrates  as  to ; he 
Resident  Magistrates  ? — I believe  they  are. 

4268.  The  word  “Resident"  is  not  in  the  Code? 
— No  j the  police  are  advised  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
magistrates. 

The  President. — I am  not  putting  this  in  a hostile 
view  at  all,  but  I want  to  know  if  you  suggest  that  if 
a Resident  Magistrate  goes  out  with  a body  of  police, 
uncertain  of  his  relations  with  the  police,  and  a local 
magistrate  goes  out  and  joins  them,  he  ^v^ll  occupy 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  police  that  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  does.  That  suggests  a difficulty  in 
my  mind.  Supposing  that  those  gentlemen  should 
differ  it  would  be  a question  of  majority,  and  as  in 
the  case  of  trying  prisoners,  a majority  determines 
what  is  to  be  done.  But  if  the  magistrates  differ,  and 
that  there  are  oniy  two,  then  the  result  would  be  that 
the  ])olice  would  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Camphell. — That  is  exactly  my  object,  my  lord. 
I want  to  show  that  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of 
the  regulations  and  the  want  of  any  distinction, 
resident  magistrates  and  local  magistrates,  that  it  is  to 
that  tliat  a great  deal  of  those  lamentable  occurrences 
are  due. 

The  President. — I think  so  far  we  are  very  much 
\vith  you.  I think  it  is  very  probable  that  what  you 
surest  is  right : that  the  local  magistrate  has  just  the 
same  authority  as  a resident  magistrate  has,  and  that 
he  may  go  out  with  the  police,  and  that  if  the  resident 
magistrate  gives  them  orders  the  local  magistrate  may 
countermand  those  orders,  and  the. officer  in  charge  of 
the  police  would  in  such  a case  do  nothing,  I suppose. 

4269.  Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness).~Before  I pass  to 
the  question  of  what  the  Commission  called  your  duties 
in  court,  might  I ask  you  one  other  question.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  the  looting  of  Sherman’s  publichouse 
except  what  you  have  heard  ?— Well  I was  not  very 
far  off  at  the  time. 

4270.  Can  you  state,  or  do  you  know  by  what  party 
his  house  was  wrecked  ? — I could  not  say.  I stated 
that  already. 

4271.  I thought  you  had  stated  the  reverse  ? — No, 
I did  not. 

4272.  Now,  referring  to  your  duties  in  court,  are 
you  aware  that  in  every  other  town  in  Ireland,  except 
Dublin,  and  all  over  the  country,  the  paid  magistrates 
and  unpaid  magistrates  have  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
local  courts  as  Siey  have  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  I believe 
so.  . 

4273.  And  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  fact 
that  the  borough  magistrates  occupy  the  position  that 
the  law  and  the  Government  give  them  in  Belfast  ? — 
No,  except  in^  party  questions. 

4274.  I am  coming  to  that  presently.  So  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  likely  that  the  borough  magistrates 
should  be  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  resident  magis- 
ti'ates  as  the  resident  magistrate  might  be  to  get  rid 
of  them  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

The  President. — The  quetion  for  us  to  consider  is 
which  is  most  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

4276.  Mr.  Campbell. — Exactly  so,  my  lord.  (To 
witness)  Now,  I put  it  in  this  way  to  you : do  you 
consider  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public  the  local 
courts  should  be  preided  over  by  resident  magisti-ates 
for  the  trial  of  offences  which  they  themselve  may 
have  witnessed  tlie  previons  evening  ? — No,  I do  not. 
I think  the  magistrates  acting  on  the  street  should  not 
be  in  court  the  next  day.- 

4276. '-— That  is  my  view  also. — And  we  have  always 
adopted  that  course  here  so  far  as  we  possibly  could  j 
but  where  there  was  a necessity  for  everyone  of  us 
being  in  tho  court  we  could  not  help  it  ourselves. 

4277.  Then  you  would  not  probably  be  both  witness 
and  magistrate  in  the  same  occurrence  ? — No. 

4278;  I'take“if  then  that  it  has  happened  during 
those  liots  that  meu  have  frequently  been  arrested  for 
an  offence  which  you  have  witnessed,  and  subsequently 
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hare  had  their  cases  adjudicated  upon  by  you  ? — I do 
not  think  so.  T know  that  I did  not,attend  on  the 
following  day  in  the  custody  court  where  the 
prisoners  were  tried,  and  that  after  that  I was  dis- 
abled for  some  time  and  had  no  duty  On  the  streets,  and 
at  that  time  I attended  in  the  custody  court.  There 
may  have  been  some  instances  where  resident  magis- 
trates sat  in  the  police  court  in  cases  that  they  had 
themselves  witnessed,  but  it  is  not  so  as  a rule. 

4279.  As  a matter  of  fact  in  the  case  to  which 
Mr.  Weir  alluded,  and  in  which  your  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Recorder,  were  those  occurrences 
witnessed  by  yourself  or  were  you  away  at  the  time 
they  happened  1 — I think  not. 

4280.  Do  you  say  that  you  were  on  duty  at  the 
time  on  the  streets! — Well,  if  you  told  me  the  date  I 
would  tell  you  where  I was. 

4281.  I think  you  ought  to  have  those  particulars 
yourself  a little  more  accurately  than  1 could  have! — 
Well,  if  I was  to  keep  a record  of  every  conviction  I 
ever  pronounced  L would  have  to  keep  a very  large 
book. 

4282.  Exactly  so,  Colonel  Forbes,  that  is  the  repu- 
tation you  have  I may  tell  you ! — I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

4283.  Would  you  not  be  of  opinion  that  instead  of 
having  a magistrate  who  in  addition  to  judicial  func- 
tions also  exercised  executive  functionsj  would  it  not 
be  much  better  to  have  a professional  gentleman  paid 
as  a magistrate  who  would  have  no  executive  function 
whatever  to  discharge! — Well,  that  is  a matter  of 
opinion. 

4284.  What  is  your  opinion ! — It  is  not  for  me  to 
form  any  opinion  whatever.  It  is  for  the  Government 
to  form  an  opinion  on  that. 

The  Fresideni.— How  can  this  gentleman  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  he 
should  not  exercise  functions  which  are  entrusted  to 
him.  Of  course  we  all  of  us  stand  by  our  order. 

4285.  The  Witn*is—-Ai\  I can  say  is  that  I should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  I were  taken  off  the  street  duty. 

4286.  Mr.  CcvnvpheU.—l.  do  not  know,  sir,  that  the 
public  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you  confined  to  the 
courts ! — Possibly  not. 

The  Eresident  (to  Counsel). — May  I ask  what  you 
mean  by  that  observation! — Mr.  Campbell. — Simply 
tills,  sir,  that  I consider  that  a gentleman  who  is  not 
a trained  lawyer  and  who  has  had  a military  and  not 
a legal  education  would  not  be  so — 

The  Presidmt. — Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  sir, 
that  I will  not  allow  any  insult  to  be  offered  to  any 
witness  who  comes  into  this  court  to  give  his  e^•iderlee, 
nor  will  I allow  any  expression  of  opinion  to  be  offered 
by  counsel  on  such  matters. 

Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  entirely  misunderstood 
me,  my  lord.  I intended  no  insult  whatever. 

The  Eresident, — I have  heard  a previous  observa- 
tion made  by  you  to  the  witness,  whicli  I passed 
over.  I did  not  notice  it ; but  this  is  one  which  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  notice,  and  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  I will  not  allow  any  offensive  question 
to  be  put,  nor  any  offensive  observation  to  be  made 
to  any  witness. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I intended  nothing  offensive  in  any 
way.  I was  merely  offering  an  opinion. 

The  President. — We  will  allow  no  expression  of 
opinion,  sir. 

4287.  Mr.  Campbell. — Very  well,  my  lord.  (To 
witness). — Now,  Colonel  Forbes,  is  it  your  evidence 
that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Borough  Magistrates 
is  only  to  attend  the  court  where  there  are  party 
cases ! — I did  not  say  that.  I said,  in  my  opinion, 
there  are  some . very  respectable  gentlemen  amongst 
them. 

4288.  Then  your  observations  were  intended  to 
apply  to  the  body ! — Yes,  as  a body  I spoke  of  them. 

4289.  Then,  as  a body,  do  you  say  that  the  Borough 
Magistrates  only  attend  when  party  cases  are  to  be 
tried ! — I did  not  say  that. 


Mr.  Campbell. — "What  were  your  observations  on  OcioSo-  a uaa 
that  subject!  _ ColonlT 

The  President, — .We  have  got  do^vn  what  he  said.  ThaHon.. 

4290.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  certainly  bore  that  con-  Waiiam  . . 
sbruotion  to  me.  I want  to  see  if  I am  right! — ^^cisforhei 
(Witness). — I said  that  frequently  in  party  cases  there  “ 

was  a large  attendance  of  Borough  Magistrates. 

4291.  Did  you  mean  to  convey  that  their  attend- 
ance was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  casM  coming  on  were 
party  cases! — Certainly. 

The  President. — We  all  understood  that.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  It  was  perfectly  plain  in 
the  first  instance. 

4292.  Was  that  observation,  I again  ask,  intended 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  as  a body! — Yes,  there 
may  be  one  party  up  one  day  and  another  another. 

4293.  Let  me  ask  you  are  there  magistrates  who 
attend  regularly  at  times  when  no  other  cases  come 
on! — If  you  ask  me  the  question  I can  give  you  the 
names. 

4294.  Can’t  you  answer  the  question — are  there 
magistrates  who  attend  regularly ! — 

The  President.-  -I  understood  Colonel  Forbes  to  say 
that  he  is  prepared  to  give  you  the  names.  Do  you 
want  the  names  or  not ! 

Mr.  Campbell. — I want  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates who,  as  a rule,  attend  regularly,  not  necessarily 
for  party  cases. 

The  President. — ^Then  you  do  not  want  the  names 
of  those  who  attend  for  party  purposes ! 

Mr.  Campbell. — Well,  my  lord,  if  we  had  one,  by  a 
process  of  exclusion  we  could  arrive  at  the  other. 

4295.  The  President. — Not  at  all.  (To  witness). — 

Are  there  not  a large  number  of  the  Borough  Magis- 
trates who  attend  to  their  proper  duties  and  do  not  go 
to  the  police  court  at  all!--There  are,  my  lord. 

4296.  Mr.  Are  there  any  who  do  attend 

and  assist  yon  to  adjudicate  in  party  cases! — Several. 

4297.  In  those  cases  do  you  think  that  you  derive 
assistance  from  them  in  the  decision  of  cases! — Well, 
from  some  of  them  I do. 

■ 4298.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  of  use  in  adjudi- 
cating on  the  cases  before  you? — Well,  of  course, 
they  are.  • I have  had  veiy  great  support  and  assist- 
ance from  some  of  the  Rjrough  Magistrates ; but  on 
'the  other  hand  I have'  sometimes  been  very  much- 
hampered  by  them.  • . 

4299.  You  further  said  that  the  object  of  the  at- 
tendance of  certain  magistrates  in  party  cases  was 
with  the  idew  of  diminishing  punishment ! — ^Yes,  that 
is  my  belief. 

4300.  Might  I ask  you,  as  a rule,  are  your  own 
punishments  severe ! 

The  President. — I will  not  allow  that  question  to 
be  put. 

4301.  Are  you  aware.  Colonel  Forbes,  that  there 
ai-e  certain  jurisdictions  in  a borough  like  Belfast  that 
are  more  likely  to  be  well  administered  by  local 
gentlemen  than  by  Resident  Magistrates.  T^e,  for 
example,  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  under  the  Employers 
Act.  Are  you  aware  what  your  jurisdiction  is  under 
the  Employers  Act ! — Yes ; but  I generally  find  that 
the  Borough  Jlagistrates  request  the  Resident  Magia- 
■trate  to  attend  in  these  cases. 

4302.  What  is  the  limit  of  your  jurisdiction  under 
the  Eluployers  Act!— Well,  I could  not  toll  you  at 
present  without  referring  to  the  Act. 

The  President. — Surely  the  Act  speaks  for  itself! 

4303.  The  Jfiiness.' — If  I had  known  that  you  were 
going  to  cross-examine  me  on  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
I would  have  brought  them  here. 

4304.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  would  take  some  time  to 
go  through  them,  for  they  are  very  numerous.  You 
also  have  jurisdiction  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act! — Yes. 

4305.  Dealing  with  matters  of  that  kind,  •would  you 
not  expect  to  receive  valuable  assistance  from  the 
local  magistrates  ? — Yes ; I would  be  very  glad  if  they 
tried  that  sort-of  cases. 

T2 
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Oci»6er  8. 1888.  43  06.  Mr.  Adama. — At  GraUagher’s  funeral  were  4313.  "Was  it  you  who  made  the  suggestion  — 'N’o 

Coioad"  emblems  shown  1 — No.  it  was  Mr.  Cullen.  Our  duty  in  such  cases  was  to 

The  Hon.  4307.  It  was  only  a large  crowd  ? — Yes.  inform  Mr.  Cullen  and  to  let  him  sign  the  requisition 

William  4308.  Was  there  a very  great  crowd  1 — There  was.  4314.  At  all  events  you  and  he  together  did  it  ? 

ftancisForbes,  4309.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I want  to  ask  you  on  the  Yes  and  Mr.  McCarthy. 

question  of  pavement  as  to  which  you  were  interro-  4315.  Tlie  resident  magistrate  ? Yes. 

gated  by  Mr.  Trench.  Mr.  Trench  asked  you  whether  4316.  When  you  slated  that  every  morning  you 

it  would  not  be  better  if  the  streets  were  macadamized,  had  a consultation  with  all  the  magistrates,  I take  it 

and  you  answered  that  they  might  lay  down  a supply  that  by  “ all  the  magistrates  ” you  mean  the  resident 

of  stones  in  the  streets  just  before  the  12th  of  July,  magistrates  ? — Well,  the  Mayor  was  occasionally  there. 

May  I ask  you  what  did  you  mean  by  that? — What  I 4'317.  Were  any  of  the  local  magistratesthere  1 — No^ 

meant  to  say  was  tlrat  the  roads  might  be  repaired  and  4318.  The  Presidsnt. — ’You  handed  in  six  news- 

stones  laid  on  them  at  that  time.  I did  not  mean  to  papers  containing  letters,  reports  of  sjieeches,  and 
imply  anything  more.  reports  of  sermons  1 — Yes. 

4310.  I ask  you  who  did  you  mean  by  “they.”  4319.  Do  you  consider  that  the  making  of  those 

You  said  “they  might  lay  down  a supply  of  stones.”  speeches,  the  writing  of  those  letters,  and  the  deliver- 

Tho  President. — The  road  authority.  All  the  witness  ing  of  those  sermons  and  the  publication  of  them 

said  was  tliat  it  might  so  happen  that  the  road  authority  endangered  the  public  peace  ? — Certainly, 
would  repair  tbe  road  shortly  before  the  processions.  4330.  Exasperated  angry  feelings  1 — Certainly. 

4311.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  4321.  And  tended  to  prolong  the  riots  1 — Yes. 

asphalte  you  could  not  go  into  that;  it  would  be  a 4322.  Mr.  Le  Posr  Trench,  Q.c. —I  believe  lam 

matter  of  finance  1 — Yes.  right  in  saying  that  you  are  a Protestant? — Yes,  though 

4312.  I tliinfc  you  said  it  was  on  the  7tli  of  June  I have  been  called  aU  sorts  of  n-i.mpg 
that  the  requisition  was  sent  for  extra  police  ? — Yes. 
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4323.  The  President. — You  are  a resident  magistrate 
here  1 — ^Ye*. 

4324.  How  long  have  yon  filled  tliat  position  ? — 
21  years. 

4325.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  by  Colonel  Forbes  ? — I have. 

4326.  Do  you  substantially  agree  with  it  1 — I do,  in 
nearly  every  point. 

4327.  Is  there  any  correction  that  you  would  like 
to  make,  or  any  addition,  or  would  you  like  generally 
to  give  any  further  evidence  on  the  subject  ? — Well 
there  are  some  points  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates  in  these  riot  cases  thar  I would  wish  to 
he  allowed  to  remark  on. 

4328.  What  do  you  wish  to.  say? — I, would  very 
much  wish  that  powers^  were,  given  to  the 
•magistrates  to  deal  summarily. -with  riot  cases.  At 
present  when  people  are  'charged  with  riot  we  are 
obliged  to  send  them  on  to ; another  tribunal  and  that 
involves  very  much  risk  to  the  public-peace  and  delay 
in  punishment.  I think  quick  puni^ment  after  an 
offence  has  a very  good  effect. 

4329.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
Yes,  in  some  cases  of  a very  flagi-ant  character 
I would  suggest  that  flogging  should  be  added  to  the 
punishment.  If  you  want  to  put  down  rioting  I think 
it  would  have  a better  effect  than  anything  else. 

4330.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  wish  to  make 
an  observation  on  ? — Well,  no. 

4331.  You  have  groat  experience  and  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  any  of  these  subjects 
as  well  as  any  further  incidents,  or  comments  on 
incidents  that  occurred? — Well  my  lord  I have  been 

• on  tbe  streets  during  most  of  tbe  riots  and  I liave 
witnessed  the  conduct  of  the  fteople  on  all  those 
occasions,  and  I consider  that  the  present  law  is  quite 
inoperative  with  regard  to  checking  rioting  in  Belfast. 

4332.  Biv  Edward  Bulwer. — What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  position  between  the  resident  magistrate  and 
the  police  authorities? — I quite  agi-ee  us  to  what 
Colonel  Forbes  has  stated.  I quite  concur  with  him 
as  to  the  position  with  regard  to  the  police  force.  I 
may  say  that  during  the  riots,  when  they  were  attlieir 
height  we  made  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
having  the  public  houses  closed,  and  to  a great  measure 
that  was  successful ; but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  no 
power  of  closing  the  spirit  groceries,  and  the  conse- 

• queuce  was  that  many  of  the  disorderly  characters 
were  supplied  with  di-ink  out  of  those  houses. 

4333.  Mr.  LePoerTrench,<i.c. — Who  have  the  power 
of  shutting  up  the  public  houses  ? — Two  magistrates 
can  order  it  in  the  case  of  an  apprehended  riot. 

4334.  Mr.  MoHardy. — I wish  to  ask  did  you  order 


I.,  sworn  and  examined. 

the  police  to  be  withdrawn  from  ShankhUl-road  ? — No, 
I wtis  not  in  Shaukliill-road  on  any  occasion  when  the 
police  were  withdrawn. 

4335.  Was  there  any  occa.sion  upon  which  you 
ordered  the  police  to  be  withdrawn  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  tlie  mob  ? — No ; the  only  two  occasions 
upon  which  I was  at  Sh.ankhill-road  was  on  the  night 
of  the  firing  at  Bower’s-hiil  Barrack,  and  on  another 
occasion  I went  to  suppress  some  rioting  with  the 
constabulary,  but  on  neither  occasion  did  I withdraw 
the  police. 

4336.  Did  you  confer  with  the  other  magistrates  on 
any  occasion  as  to  whether  the  police  should  be  -«dth- 
drawn  ? — Was  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  ? 

4337.  I do  not  know.  I want  to  know  whether 
you  were  ever  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  magi- 
strates when  a resolution  to  that  effect  was  psesed  ? — 
I do  not  tliink  I was.  I recollect  some  meeting  of 
magistrates  that  the  General  was  present  at. 

4338.  Was  the  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary 
present  ? — I do  not  recollect ; but  the  General  OlBcer 
Commanding  the  district  was  present. 

4339.  At  that  meeting  was  there  a resolution  to 
that  effect  passed  ? — Well,  I think  there  was.  I think 
it  was  for  some  particular  part  of  the  road  that  the 
two  Resident  Magistrates  who  had  charge  of  that 
particular  place  made  some  statements  to  the  meeting, 
and  I think  the  meeting  was  unanimous  in  approving 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  two  Resident  Magistrates 
who  had  charge  of  the  place. 

4340.  I was  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
one  of  the  two  magistrates  ? — No. 

4341.  Who  were  they?— I think  the  magistrates 
were  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Captain  Stokes.  No,  on  the 
contrary  I expressed  a strong  opinion  aft-erwaixls  -with 
regard  to  tie  police  being  withdrawn.  I thought  that 
if  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Queen’s  Writ  that 
6,000  police  should  be  put  there  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

4342  Mr.  Shannon. — During  your  presence  on  the 
street  throughout  these  riots  did  tbe  country  police 
cooperate  with  you  ? — Yes. 

4343.  Had  you  ever  any  occasion  to  suspect  any 
partizanship  from  these  men  ? — None  in  the  world. 

4344.  Or  undue  violence  ? — No. 

4345.  Mr.  McMordie. — I think  you  said  that  you 
did  not  see  much  of  what  actually  transpired  on  the 
streets.  You  did  not  see  much  of  the  actual  rioting  %— 
I did  ; a great  deal. 

4346.  And  firing? — On  one  occasion,  firing. 

4347.  What  occasion  was  that  ? — On  the  evening  I 
think  of  the  return  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion  upon 
the  Old  Lodge-road. 
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4348.  Tliat  was  the  31st  July  ■{ — Yes. 

4349.  Were  theretwo  mobs  there  on  thatoccasion?— 
No ; only  one  mob. 

4350.  Wliat  sort  of  persons  were  in  that  mob  1 — 
Well ; I could  not  say,  it  was  so  very  dark. 

4351.  Were  these  people  at  a distance  from  the 
police  1 — Well,  they  surrounded  them ; they  were  at 
some  distance,  but  quite  near  enough  to  injure  the 
police. 

4352  Were  there  any  of  the  constables  injured  on 
that  occasion  I— I think  there  were  constables  injured, 
but  not  in  my  presence. 

4353.  Not  in  your  presence  1 — No. 

4354.  Did  the  police  tire  in  your  presence  i — Y(S. 

4355.  How  many  men  fired  1 — I think  three.  It 
was  by  my  orders. 

4356.  You  ordered  iti — Yes. 

4357.  You  say  that  none  of  the  police  were  hurt 
in  your  presence? — -No.  • 

4358.  Was  it  an  apprehension  that  they  might  be- 
hurt  that  induced  you  to  .give  the  order  to  .fire  ? — • 
It  was  an  apprehension  about  the  lives  of  a woman  and 
child.  1 was  informed  that  there  was  a woman  and 
child  in  the  house  that  they  were  attacking.  They 
were  attacking  everybody,  but  particularly  this  house. 
It  was  a publichouse. 

4359.  Did  you  see  them  attacking  the  house? — 
Ohj  yes ; 1 saw  the  wrecking  going  on. 

4360.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  infoi'ma- 
tion  that  you  ordered  the  police  to  fire? — Yes;  I 
thought  all  their  lives  were  in  danger  at  the  time. 

4361.  And  as  I understand  you,  they  were  not 
actually  attacking  the  police  ? — They  were. 

4362.  Did  you  say  there  was  no  man  hurt  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  crowd  were  all  around  the  corners. 

4363.  And  therefore  they  could  not  hit  you.  Did 
you  fire  round  the  comers  ? — No ; but  the  police  came 
out  and  fired. 

4364.  Out  from  what  place  ? — From  the  street.  It 
was  upon  the  street  they  were. 

4365.  They  were  in  a house  in  a side  street?— Do 
.you  mean  the  police  1 

4366.  Yes? — No. 

4367.  Were  they  standing  in  the  streets  on  the  Old 
Lodge  Bead  ? — They  were. 

4368.  And  you  say  no  policeman  was  hurt  while 
you  were  there? — Not  while  I was  there. 

4369.  And  under  these  circumstances  you  ordered 
them  to  fire  ? — Certainly. 

4370.  Up  the  street  on  the  mob? — No ; down  the 
, street. 

4371.  At  the  mob  ? — Well,  in  the  direction  of  the 
mob. 

4372.  What  distance  were  the  mob  from  the 
muzzles  of  the  rifles  ? — Between  lo:-ly  and  fifty  yards. 

4373.  Was  it  ball  they  fired? — No;  I ordered 
buckshot  to  be  fired. 

4374.  Was  the  distance  thirty  or  ferty  yards? — -No; 
between  forty  and  fifty. 

4375.  At  that  time  the  mob  had  no  firearms? — I 
am  not  aware. 

4376.  You  did  not  hear  any  used? — No;  not  on 
that  occasion. 

4377.  And  they  could  not  throw  stones  very  much? 
— Ob,  yes,  they  could.  They  came  out  from  the  side 
streets. 

4378.  Did  any  policeman  tell  you  tliat  a crowd 
were  attacking  that  house  ? — I knew  it  myself.  I 
heard  people  calling  out  and  bemoaning  the  fate  of 
this  poor  woman  and  child,  stating  that  they  would 
be  injured  in  this  public-house. 

4379.  Did  you  go  and  see  this  woman  and  child 
afterwards? — I went  to  the  house  afterwards. 

4380.  Did  you  find  them  well? — I found  that  they 
had  escaped  over  a wall,  and  I saw  a doctor,  Doctor 
Hall,  who  had  come  to  visit  the  woman. 

438 1 . Did  she  bear  any  wound  or  trace  of  violence  ? 
— I never  saw  her. 

4382.  Was  the  house  injured? — Oh,  yes;  the 
house  was  wrecked ; it  was  completely  wrecked. 


4383.  And  that  was  the  reason  you  ordered  the 
police  to  fire  ? — I did  not  say  so. 

4384.  Was  there  any  other  reason  t — Yes ; I 
ordered  them  to  fire  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  police,  and  of  myself. 

4385.  But  the  police  were  not  in  any  danger  at 
that  moment? — At  the  moment,  I do  not  know,  but 
our  lives  were  certainly  in  danger  for  a very  consider- 
able time,  and  I took  every  precaution  to  warn  the 
people  first  that  I would  fire  upon  them  if  they  did  not 
desist.  I said  tliat  in  a very  loud  voice. 

4386.  Was  the  Riot  Act  read? — No;  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible,  it  was  so  dark. 

4387.  You  did  it  of  your  own  judgment  and 
authority  ? — Decidedly,  and  I take  the  responsibility 
of  it. 

4388.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  having  been 
wounded  by  that  tiring? — No  ; I did  not  hear. 

4389.  I want  to  iisk  your  opinion  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Borough  Magistrates.  Do  you  agree  with 
Colonel  Forbes  in  the  statement  be  made  ? — In  a great 
measure  I do. 

4390.  You  think  that  they  come  down  for  party 
purposes  ? — Not  all  of  tliem. 

4391.  Some  of  them? — Well,  I consider  the  Borough 
Magistrates,  as  a body,  a very  honourable  aud  fair- 
minded  people. 

4392.  Would  not  you  consider  that,  as  a rule,  they 
know  a great  number  of  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  these  conflicts  ? — Yes. 

4393.  Did  you  ever  fine!  that  their  influence  when 
exercised  generally  effected  more  than  the  influence 
of  the  Resident  Magistrates  in  allaying  the  excite- 
ment of  the  mob  ? — Well,  no. 

The  President  (to  Counsel) — Do  you  mean  in  the 
police  court  ? 

Mr.  M‘Mordie — No,  ray  lord,  but  on  the  street. 

The  President — I thought  you  were  talking  of  the 
magistrates  attending  the  police  court,  and  that  yon 
referred  to  tlie  soothing  influeucc  the  Borough 
Magistrates  on  the  bench  have  in  allaying  the 
riots. 

4394.  Mr.  lP2iordie. — Oh,  no,  my  lord,  I did  not 
mean  that  at  all.  (To  Witness.)  Did  you  see  any  of 
the  borough  magistrates  interfering  in  favour  of  order 
during  the  riots  ? — Yes. 

4395.  Were  there  not  a good  many  of  them  stationed 
at  dangerous  points? — Well,  I can  only  speak  of  the 
gentlemen  tliat  were  with  myself. 

4396  Who  were  with  you? — I think  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Mulholland,  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Haslett 
was  also  associated  with  me,  and  I was  very  glad 
indeed  of  their  assistance  and  advice. 

4397.  Did  not  their  influence  exert  a wholesome 
effect  on  tlie  minds  of  the  mob  where  they  were  known  1 


^4398.  And  some  of  them  are  employers  of  labour  in 
tliese  districts  ? — Yes. 

4399.  And  the  people  knew  them? — Some  of  them 
did., 

4400.  And  you  found  that  when  they  spoke  to  the 
people  there  was  more  moderation  generally  for  a time  ? 
I cannot  exactly  recollect  that,  because  really  tliey  were 
so  bad  during  these  riots  that  liardly  anyone  had  any 
effect  upon  them. 

4401  Did  you  concur  with  what  has  been  said  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  tliese  magistrates  should 
be  deprived  of  attending  the  police  courts  in  all  cases  7 
—Not  in  all  cases.  I tliink  for  their  own  sakes  it 
would  be  very  advisable  that  they  should  be  debarred 
from  interfering  in  party  cases,  or  in  cases  arising  from 
iiolitieal  aud  religious 

4402.  Animosity?— Yes,  exactly;  that  for  their 
own  sakes  I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

4403  Mr  Adams. — Who  is  to  decide  that— how 
could  you  decide  what  is  a p^rnty  c^-^upi»se  a man 
is  charged  with  an  assault,  who  is  to  show  that  that  w 
a party  case?— Well,  I have  seen  letters  and  comments 
in  tlie  press  asking  why  magistrates  of  a certain  class 
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Oc«o6fr8,  1886.  did  not  come  to  the  police  court  to  support  their 
Ht.  Felix  friends, 

M'Carthj.B.M.  4404.  Mr.  SenmBsy. — Have  you  got  any  of  these 
papers  here  ? — No,  I have  not. 

4405.  Mr.  Adams. — What  I mean  is  this — you  say 
that  the  borough  magistrates  should  not  sit  in  party 
cases  1 — I say  that  they  should  be  debarred  from  acting 
in  party  cases. 

4406.  Exactly,  that  is  what  I say;  now  suppose  a 
person  is  accused  of  assault,  who  is  to  decide  whether 
that  is  a party  case  or  not  1 

4407.  Mr.  M‘Mordk. — Supposingthe  defendantwere 
a Catholic,  and  the  plaintiff  a Protestant  would  that 
be  a case  in  which  you  would  object  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Borough  Magistrates  ? — Well;  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them  whom  I would  be  glad  to  have 
assisting  me  in  such  cases.' 

4408.  Do  you  tnow  what  is  the  duty  of  a Resident 
Magistrate  in  England  1 — I do  not ; I know  nothing 
about  them. 

4409.  Do  you  think  that  a Resident  Magistrate 
who  presides  in  the  Police  Court  should  not  have 
anythmg  to  do  with  the  control  of  police  in  the 
streets! — ^You  mean  that  he  should  not  interfere  with 
police  duty. 

4410.  Yes  1 — I would  be  very  glad  indeed  of  it. 

4411.  You  think  that  they  should  be  relieved  of 
street  duty  1 — Yes. 

4412.  Mr.  Le  Post  Trench,  Q.c. — Repeat  that 
answer! — I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Resident  Magistrate  sitting  in  the  Police  Court  should 
not  have  anv  street  duty. 

4413.  ThePrflsicfe«#.  — Inyour  judgment,  whenyoii 
gave  directions  for  the  Constabulary  to  fire,  was  it 
necessary  to  do  so  for  the  protection  of  life ! — Quite 
so,  niy  lord. 

4414.  You  were  asked  about  some  of  the  Borough 
Magistrates  rendering  you  assistance,  both  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  Bench,  and  you  said  some  did. 

• Is  it  also  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Borough  Magistrates 
rendered  you  no  assistance  in  the  streets  1 — Yes,  my 
lord.  I could  give  you  the  names. 

4415.  You  need  not  mention  the  names.  You 
have  given  us  the  names  of  those  who  did  assist  yoir 
and  that  is  sufficient.  Now  -with  reference  to  the 
business  in  Court,  you  were  asked  whether  the  assis- 
tance of  some  of  the  Borough  Magistrates  was  valuable 
when  in  party  cases,  and  you  said  that  some  of  them 
are  of  assistance  in  such  cases ! — Yes,  my  lord. 

4416.  Ai’e  there  other  Magistrates — I do  not  ask 
you  to  give  the  names — ^but  are  there  some  Magistrates 
who  come  down  to  the  Court  for  mere  party  purposes, 
and  whose  presence  is  inconvenient ! — Yes,  my  lord,  I 
think  so. 

4417.  You  are  subject  to  be  outvoted  by  the  Borough 
Magistrates ! — Yes,  my  lord,  frequently.  On  the  other 
hand,  I must  do  some  of  the  Magistrates  the  justice  to 
say  that,  I find  some  of  them,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  on  pai-ticular  days  at  the  Police  Court,  when 
the  riots  commenced,  and  party  cases  were  likely  to 
come  on,  abstained  from  coming  to  the  Court  at  all  on 
their  regrilar  days. 

4418.  But  others  of  the  Magistrates  came  down  to 
the  Court  when  party  questions  were  to  be  tried! — 
Yes. 

4419.  And  whose  presence  was  inconvenient  to 
you  by  reason  of  that! — Yes. 

4420.  And  they  outvoted  you  on  questions  that 
came  before  you  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Adams. — Did  some  of  the  Borougli  Magistrates 
come  to  the  Court  on  days  that  were  not,  according 
to  the  Petty  Sessions  arrangements,  their  regular  days 
of  attending! — Yes,  some  of  them  have  done  so. 

4421.  Mr.  AI'Mordie. — Would  you  ask,  my  lord, 


whether  that  has  been  done  by  both  classes  of  Magis- 
trates— botli  Catholics  and  Protestants! 

The  President. — Certainly, 

4422.  The  ITfiness.— Yea ; it  is  done  by  Magistrates 
on  both  sides. 

The  President.' — With  reference  to  this  question  of 
the  Borough  Magistrates,  I think,  I may  say,  we  do 
not  propose  to  go  into  any ’question  of  individuals.  It 
is  not  desirable  that  names  should  be  mentioned-.  We 
are  merely  getting  at  the  principle  of  the  thing.  As 
I understand  it,  what  the  witness  says  applies  to 
Magistrates,  whatever  their  religious  belief  may  be, 
or  to  whatever  party  they  may  belong. 

4423.  The  Witness. — Yes,  my  lord. 

4424.  "Mx.LePoer Trench, q.c.  — Are  youawareof  any 
feeling  amongst  tlie  people  themselves  with  reference 
to  that  subject ! — Well,  I tliink  there  is  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  people  of  a different  religion,  being 
sat  upon  (as  I may  call  it),  by  Magistrates  of  a 
different  side. 

4425.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  resident  magis- 
trates ? — I don’t  think  so.  I never  heard  it.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I may  say  that  I never  know  tlie  religion 
or  the  political  opinions  of  any  man  that  .comes  bMore 

4426.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Can  you  tell  me  if  you  think 
that  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  trip,  which 
I believe  is  a busy  day  in  Belfast,  is  it  not  !-^It  is. 

4427.  Do  you  tliink  that  on  that  day  a thousand 
men  of  the  class  of  special  constables,  carefully 
organized  and  properly  handled,  would  be  of  service ! 
— I do  not  think  so. 

4428.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  think  that  if  a force 
of  special  constables  were  organized  in  Belfart  it  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  promoting  public  tranquillity 
and  putting  down  riots ! — I don’t  tliink  it  would  be 
possible  to  select  efficient  special  constables  in  Belfast 
■where  party  spiiit  runs  so  high. 

4429.  You  do  not  think  that  members  of  the  public 
— ^respectable  people — would  be  willing  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  and  assist  in  the  preservation  of  order ! — I 
hardly  think  so — on  the  contrary,  I fear  they  might 
create  a fresh  riot. 

4430.  There  was  reference  made  just  now  to  the 
gi’eat  assistance  that  was  given  by  certain  clergymen, 
joined 'by  other  respectable  citizens,  in  keeping  down 
their  own  people  1 — Yes,  I have  witnessed  that  my- 
self. 

4431.  Does  that  indicate  to  you  that  the  citizens 
themselves  could-  assist  very  much  to  preserve  order, 
if  given  sufficient  power,  and  if  organized ! — Well,  sir, 
I have  frequently  called  upon  respectable  citizens  to 
assist  me  in  quelling  distui-bances,  and  I have  found 
some  of  them  to  assist  me,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
found  others  would  not. 

4432.  May  I ask  you  is  it  the  practice  of  the 
constabulary  in  Belfast  to  call  upon  civilians  to  assist 
them  when  they  require  it! — -I  am  not  aware  that  it 
is  the  habit. 

4433.  Have  you  ever  known  a ease  of  anybody 
being  charged  with  having  declined  ■to  assist  the 
constabulary  when  called  upon  to  do  so  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty  ? — I have  not  known  any  instance  of 
tie  kind  in  Belfast,  but  I remember  a case  being  heard 
before  myself  in  another  part  of  Ireland,  where  a 
party  was  charged  with  refusing  to  assist  a constable, 
and  I returned  him  for  trial  to  the  assizes. 

4434.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  result  was ! — ^WeD, 
no.  I did  not  follow  up  the  case. 

4435.  It  was  not  in  Belfast^ — -No,  it  was  not  in 
Belfast. 

The  Court  adjourned  untU  half-past  ten  o’clock  the 
following  (Saturday)  morning. 
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The  Commissioners  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 


Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — There  is  a matter  •which  was  referred 
to  last  e'rening  with  reference  to  barrack  accommo- 
dation for  the  police,  to  which  perhaps  I may  be  now 
permitted  to  refer.  It  appears  by  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  action  is  taken  by  the  Government  in  fixing 
the  charge.  I have  the  Acte  of  Parliament  here,  my 
lord,  if  yon  shonld  -wish  me  to  read  them. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  .Act  of  Parliament  bearing  on 
the  subject  is  the  28th  and  29th  Victoria,  chapter  70 
and  amongst  other  things  it  provides  a certain  number 
of  free  men  to  be  given  to  tbe  town  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  can.  add  to  the  amount  of  that  force  320 
men  of  the  Constabulary  force,  the  additional  expenses 
to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  tbe  Government. 
It  sa)^  the  expense  of  said  additional  force  shall  in 
the  first  instance  be  advanced  and  defrayed  in  like 
manner  as  the  expense  of  the  force  appointed  vinder 
the  Constabulary  Acte  is  advanced  and  defrayed ; one 
half  the  moiety  of  tlie  money  so  advanced  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Belfast, 
by  means  of  rates  to  be  applotted  and  levied  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moneys  hitherto  raised  and 
applied  or  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  said  town  of 
Bdfast,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  police  force.  The 
Inspector-General  shall  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Keceivec  twice  in  each  year  ascertain  the  amount  of 
moneys  chargeable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
the  said  town  of  Belfast,  and  shall  make  out  a certifi- 
cate thereof  in  his  own  hand  specifying  the  force  or 
service  in  respect  whereof  such  charge  shall  have  been 
incurred,  and  transmit  same,  signed  by  the  Receiver 
and  approved  and  certified  by  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  Borough  of  Belfast,  whs  shall  lay  the 
same  forthwith  before  the  Town  Council  and  there- 
iipon  'the  Town  Co'uncil  shall  forth'with  make  and 
levy  a rate  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  shall  thereout 
or  out  of  any  moneys  in  then*  hands,  pay  the  amount 
mentioned  with  the  Inspector-General’s  certificateto  the 
Paymaster-General’s  Department  in  Ii-eland.  The 
29th  and  30th  of  Victoria,  chapter  103,  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  force  throughout  Ireland 
and  it  says  “ from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  in 
all  cases  where  one  moiety  of  the  cost  and  expense  of 
any  Constabulary  force  is  chargeable  to  any  county  or 
any  part  or  district  of  a county  or  any  county  of  a 
city,  or  any  county  of  a town,  or  borough  or  town  in 
Irdand,  there  shall  be  charged  to  each  such  county  or 
part  or  district  thereof,  or  county  of  a city,  or  county 
of  a town  or  any  such  borough  or  town,  per  annum, 
for  each  Sub-Inspector,  one  moiety  of  tiie-  sum  of 
£167 ; for'  each  Head-Constable  one  moiety  of  the 
sum  of  £79  15s.  Id.,  provided  always  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  from 
time  to  time,  to  fix  and  determine  tlie  further  rates 
and  charges  to  be  paid  by  every  county  or  part  or 
district  thereof,  or  county  of  a city  or  county  of  a town, 
or  borough  or  town  on  an  average  of  the  entire  force 
of  constables,  acting-constables  or  sub-constables  in 
Ireland,  regard  being  had  to  the  increased  rates  of  pay 
sanctioned  by  this  Act  and  the  cost  of  clothing,  medi- 
cal attendance,  barrack  accommodation,  and  extra  pay 
of  such  constables,  and  other  constables  when  absent 
from  quarters.” 

The  Presiderti. — Will  you  kindly  explain  the  effect 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.a — The  effect  of  tliat  is  that  a cei'tain 
number  of  men  are  furnished  free  to  the  Borough  of 
Belfast,  and  the  town  has  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the 
remaining  portion,  that  is  half  of  the  expense  of  the 
additional  force,  and  it  seems  the  expense  of  the 
additional  ban-ack  accommodation  is  included  in  that, 


the  Government  paying  the  rent  to  the  landlord  in  tlie 
first  instance.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
account  is  furnished  (Document  handed  in)  when  Mr. 
Black  gives  his  e-vidence,  when  he  is  called  by  the 
Commission  he  will  give  the  items  and  details.  (See 
Appendix  C.) 

The  President. — There  is  one  point  in  this  account 
which  points  to  the  same  difficulty  which  I was  going 
•bo  propose  to  you.  I find  here,  “ Proportion  of  cost 
for  establishing  telegraph  communication  between 
police  stations,  £134  14s.”  That  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  where  there  is  any  alteration  with  barracks, 
or  the  plant  of  the  constabulary,  if  I may  so  call  it,  it 
is  done  by  arrangement  with  tbe  town  of  Belfast. 
Supposing  we  were  to  recommend,  or  better,  supposing 
the  Government  were  to  consider  that  the  bairack 
accommodation  in  Belfast  was  inconvenient,  or  that  the 
police  offices  of  Belfast  were  inconvenient,  and  that 
more  convenient  police  offices  and  new  barracks  should 
be  built;  or  that  the  existing  barracks  should  be 
impreVed,  who  would  bear  the  cost? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  appears  that  the  Government 
would  pay  three-fourths,  and  the  borough  the  remain- 
ing one-fourth.  That  would  appear  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  Acts.  The  Government  pay  the  whole  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  I think,  one-fourth  is  repaid  by 
the  borough,  under  the  Constabulary  Acte. 

The  President. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I may  say  these  questions  are  suggested  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Shankhill  ba,rrack. 

Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^You  said  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  repaid  one-fourth  the  coat  of  erecting 
telegraph  communication.  Who  would  repay  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — I presume  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^Who  would  the  matter  be  laid 
before  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  q,c. — The  Town  Council. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Not  any  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Not  any  committee.  It  might  be 
referred  to  a committee,  and  then  brought  before  the 
Town  Council  afterwards. 

Mr.  M' Hardy. — Are  there  any  committees  that 
might  make  recommendations  on  the  matter  ? 

Sir.  Orr,  Q.C. — There  are  numberless  committees  j 
the  Markets  Committee,  the  Lighting  Committee. 

Mr.  M‘Hardy. — But  is  there  any  committee  for 
dealing  with  matters  connected  -with  the  police  force  1 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  Town  Clerk  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  better  than  I can.  There  used  to  be  a 
Police  Committee,  but  since  the  old  constabulary  were 
abolislied,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  have  a com- 
mittee for. 

Mr.  iPHardy. — I only  want  information,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  kind  of  evidence  we  should  ask 
for  afterwards.  If  new  barracks  were  required,  who 
do  you  tliink  would  take  the  initiative  in  suggesting 
the  matter  i 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — Theconstabulaiy  authorities  of  course. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Not  the  Town  Council? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  Town  Council  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Is  there  any  local  body  who  would 
have  a locus  standi  in  suggesting  more  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  the  constabulary  force  in  Belfast  ? 

Mr.  Orr',  q.c.— I suj^pose  that  the  Town  Council 
would  have  a locus  standi  in  suggesting  whether  a 
certain  thing  should  be  done,  but  whether  it  would  be 
attended  to  I cannot  say.  I really  think  it  woiild  be 
better  to  ask  those  questions  of  the  Town  Clerk  when 
he  comes. 

The  President.— ^h.0  do  you  propose  to  examine 
next  Mr.  Weir. 
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Odol^j^  is»6.  Mr.  TFinr,  q.c. — I understand,  luy  Jord,  that  Head  Inspector  SulJivan  that  when  he  was  going  up  to  the 
Constable  Tilson,  whom  your  lordship  desired  that  i-elief  of  the  Bower’s-hill  Barrack  he  was  attacked  by  a 
we  should  produce,  has,  since  the  occurrence  in  mob,  and  pistol  shots  were  heard.  Sergeant  Ryan 
connection  with  which  his  mime  was  mentioned  left  who  was  jjrominent  in  the  business  we  have  here,  my 
the  police  force,  but  we  have  taken  means  to  have  lord,  and  we  shall  now  examine  him  if  your  lordship 
him  here  on  Monday  morning.  He  is  at  present  wishes. 

living  in  Derry,  and  he  will  be  here  on  Monday  The  President. — It  would  be  better  to  take  him  at 
morning.  'XTien,  my  lord,  in  reference  to  the  occur-  once, 
rence  on  the  9th  of  June,  it  was  stated  by  District 


Sergt.  Patrick 
Byaa. 


Sergeant  Patrick  Ryan  swoni  and  examined. 


4436.  The  President. — Yon  are  a Berge>ant  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary! — Yes,  my  lord. 

4437.  What  force  do  yoir  belong  to  1 What  county 
did  you  belong  to  on  the  9th  of  June? — I belonged  to 
the  Connby  Donegal  force. 

4438.  You  were  brought  up  here  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
to  Belfast  on  the  occasion  cf  the  disturbances? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

4439.  Did  you  march  ^vith  his  men  up  King-sti-eet? 
—I  did,  my  lord. 

4440.  Can  you  mention  any  incidents  in  the  dis- 
turbance ? — On  the  evening  of  the  8th  I was  on  duty 
at  King-street  in  this  city  with  Mr.  Sullivan  and 
about  forty-five  men,  when  there  did  come  word  to 
Mr.  Sullivan  that  the  Shankhill  Barrack  was  attacked 
by  a mob.  Mr.  Sullivan  formed  his  men  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  relief  of  the  attacked  barracks,  and  in 
doing  so  tliere  did  a crowd  come  in  front  of  us  as  we 
were  advancing  on  the  barrack  shouting  to  have  our 
lives.  Another  crowd  came  out  of  a side  street  and  the 
two  then  formed  into  one  mass  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Sullivan  then  ordered  us  to  reduce  our  front,  which 
was  four  or  five  men  to  two  men,  marching  abreast. 
The  crowd  meantime  were  pelting  us  plentiful  with, 
stones  and  shouting  that  they  would  take  our  lives, 
and,  I believe,  that  only  for  the  coolness  and  courage 
shown  by  Mr.  Sullivan  we  could  not  succeed  in  forcing 
our  way  through.  When  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
I heard  six  or  more  pistol  shots,  the  report  of  them, 
one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  after 
a while,  I think,  I heard  a couple  of  the  men  saying 
“ they  are  firing  shots  at  us.” 

4441.  Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  q.c. — Can  you  mention 
what  street  was  this? — The  corner  of  Shankhill-road. 

4442.  Where  King-street  turns  off  into  Shankhill- 
road?— -I  think  it  is  just  at  the  cross.  The  crowds  at 
this  point  were  collected  in  one,  the  two  crowds  were 
assembled  together  and  were  forcing  themselves  on  us, 
and  we  were  forcing  them  back  again  as  best  we  could. 
We  then  advanced  with  great  cletemiination  and 
broke  the  crowd  at  the  cross,  forcing  them  down  the 
incline  to  the  Shankhill  Barrack.  We  were  under  a 
shower  of  stones  during  the  time,  and  I,  myself,  was 
struck  three  times.  My  helmet  was  split  through, 
and  I was  knocked  down  at  the  barrack.  I wa.s  three 
weeks  sick.  When  I got  to  the  police  station  another 
stone  struck  me  on  tlie  head,  which  afiected  me  very 
much ; and  as  we  passed  the  barrack  driving  the  crowd 
before  us,  there  did  come  two  or  three  shots  from  the 
barrack.  I saw  the  flash  of  lightning  and  I heard 
the  report.  I remarked  that  they  were  firing  out  of 
a public-house  at  us  as  I did  not  know  it  was  a police 
barrack. 

The  President. — I am  not  surprised  that  you  did 
not.  It  does  not  look  like  one. 

• The  Witness  continued. — We  succeeded  in  driving 
one  branch  of  the  crowd  into  the  branch  streets,  and 
then  we  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  remainder  of  the 
crowd  and  then  Mr.  Sullivan  brought  us  into  barr.ock. 
Immediately  that  we  gob  «iu  tlie  barrack  was 
attacked,  and  I could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  stones  on 
the  windows  upstairs  and  downstaim  until  the  whole 
place  was  riddled,  and  the  windows  upstaim  and  down- 
staii-s  were  broken.  They  continued  the  attack  for 
near  an  hour.  Some  of  the  police  were  firing  shots 
from  the  window  over  head.  I was  standing  at  the 
door  at  the  time,  and  from  the  position  I occupied  in- 


side in  the  hall  I could  hear  the  discharge,  but  I could 
not  see  out  of  the  windows  into  the  street. 

4443.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^Where  are  you 
stationed  now  ? — I am  stationed  at  Creeslough,  County 
Donegal  I only  came  in  from  there  last  night. 

4444.  Sir  Edward  Bulvier. — Were  you  armed  with 
rifles  ? — I had  a ride. 

4445.  Were  any  of  you  armed  with  batons? A 

portion  of  the  men  had  truncheons. 

4446.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Did  you  make  your  way 
through  the  crowd  in  single  file  ? — We  did,  with  great 
perseverance. 

4447.  One  after  another  ? — At  the  time  we  were 
marching  in  fours,  we  found  it  impossible  to  force  our 
way  thi-ough,  and  then  Mr.  Sullivan  reduced  us  to 
twos  and  went  in  front  himself,  and  by  the  courage  he 
showed  we  took  courage  and  we  followed  after  him 
through  the  crowd. 

4448.  Were  you  armed  with  batons  ? — When  we 
broke  the  crowd  at  the  cross,  the  men  in  front  had 
rifles.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  on  my  right  and  I was  on 
the  left. 

4449.  At  Shankhill-road,  how  did  yon  advance  ? 

We  drove  the  crowd  before  us  down  the  ShankhUI- 
road  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  barrack,  and 
we  remained  in  the  same  order  down  the  street. 

4450.  Were  you  in  actual  contact  with  tlie  crowd? 
—Yes ; they  forced  themselves  against  us  and  threw 
stones  at  us.  We  were  under  regular  storms  of  stones 
sometimes,  so  that  one  of  the  men  remarked  that  not 
one  of  us  would  be  left  alive. 

4451.  Did  any  one  of  your  men  fire? — There  did 
no  man  of  our  party  fire  that  night  either  in  the  street 
or  in  the  barrack  to  my  knowledge  that  I saw. 

4452.  Did  any  of  your  men  fire  on  any  one  that 
night? — Not  that  I saw. 

4453.  Where  was  it  your  men  halted  and  dressed 
steady  before  you  reached  the  barrack  ? — It  was  as 
we  advanced  to  the  corner  where  the  two  crowds 
joined,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  halted  us  and  dressed  the 
front  file. 

4454.  At  that  time,  if  I understand  rightly,  the 
crowd  were  nob  assembled  in  the  same  street  as  you? 
— No,  sir.  The  crowd  was  assembled  in  front  of  us. 

4455.  In  the  same  street  as  yourself? — Yes,  sir. 

4456.  And  you  were  in  fours  ?-  -Yes. 

4457.  And  were  you  halted  in  front  of  them  ? We 

kept  partly  advancing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

4458.  Were  you  struck  three  times ? — Yes;  and  it 
was  remarked  by  one  of  the  men  in  front  that  there 
would  not  be  a man  of  us  left  alive.  I said  xo  them 
that  in  the  name  of  God  we  would  go  onto  the  relief  of 
the  others,  that  we  were  going  to  our  comrades,  and 
Mr.  Sullivan  went  in  front  himself  and  he  cheered  us, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  courage  and  coolness,  I 
believe  we  would  not  have  done  so  well. 

4459.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  As  you 
passed  the  barrack  you  heard  shots  from  tlie  barrai^  ? 
— Yes ; I should  say  five  or  six  shots. 

4460.  At  that  time  could  the  men  in  the  barrack 
see  how  many  of  you  were  there  who  had  come  to  their 
relief? — They  could  at  that  time. 

4461.  If  the  people  in  the  barrack  had  supported 
you,  would  it  evex'  have  occurred  to  you  to  go  into 
barrack  ? — No,  it  would  not ; and  we  ourselves  re- 
marked that  had  we  remained  outside,  we  would  have 
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dispersed  every  portion  of  the  crowd  if  we  reformed  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  began  to  assemble  again. 

4462.  If  a strong  force  had  come  out  then,  there 
would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  restoring  order  1 — 
Not  the  least.  We  would  have  encountered  very 
little  stone  throwing,  but  I believe,  Mr.  Sullivan 
could  have  dislodged  thatportion  of  tlie  mob. 

4463.  Do  you  think  the  mob  would  have  re- 
assembled if  Mr.  Sullivan  had  supreme  command  1— 
I believe  if  Mr.  Sullivan  went  immediately  to  disperse 
that  mob  he  would  dislodge  them,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  mob  would  spKt  up.  If  that  was  done  I think 
the  men  with  me  would  have  dislodged  them  on  that 
occasion  if  we  went  back  at  them  with  the  same 
determination. 

4464.  Did  you  see  much  of  the  rioting  in  Belfast  1 
—I  experienced  a good  deal  of  it. 

4465.  And  if  you  had  to  go  through  the  same  thing 
again,  which  would  you  rather  have  batons  or  rifles  1 
—I  should  say  I would  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  have  half  batons  and  half  rifles.  If  men  had 
rifles  it  would  have  a deterrent  effect  on  the  mob,  and 
some  of  the  mob  might  be  armed. 

4466.  Did  you  ever  find  that  having  rifles  had  any 
influence  imtil  shots  were  fired? — Well  no,  sir.  I 
have  invai'iably  found  mobs  to  retire  before  the  police 
truncheon. 

4467.  As  a rule  when  mobs  are  fired  on  do  the 
police  succeed  in  injuring  any  of  them  ? — When  they 
fire. 

4468.  Yes? — I have  not-witnessed  injuries  inflicted 
by  the  police  in  firing  on  a mob. 

4469.  Do  you  think  they  succeed  in  hitting  the 
right  man? — 1 think  filing  on  an  unarmed  mob  should 
be  done  with  great  caution  and  forbearance. 

4470.  Do  you  think  the  baton  invariably  hits  the 
right  person  ? — I do,  air,  because  you  can  follow  the 
person  up. 

4471.  You  say  your  own  party,  assisted  by  the  party 
in  the  barrack,  would  have  succeeded  in  dislodging  the 
mob.  What  do  you  mean  by  dislodging? — I mean 
scattering  them,  and  driving  them  from  the  position 
they  occupied,  threatening  position  to  the  police, 
when  they  were  attacking  the  i>olice  baimck  with 
pistol  shots.  We  scattered  a portion  of  them  on  tlie 
Shankhill-road,and  drove  them  into  the  branch  sti-eets, 
and  I believe  that  had  we  re-formed  and  advanced, 
we  could  have  dispersed  every  portion  of  the  mob,  and 
we  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

4472.  You  have  some  experience  of  riots.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  when  you  disperse  a mob  they 
re-assemble  again? — They  do,  sir,  invariably,  after 
some  time,  but  if  there  was  a sufficient  force  to  keep 
them  on  the  move,  and  if  they  were  followed  up 
closely  by  an  armed  and  ti-uncheon  party,  they  would 
disperse. 

4473.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a sufficient  body 
of  men  to  keep  disjsersing  them  in  this  way,  they 
would  not. re-assemble? — I think  they  would  not. 
They  would  be  afraid  bo  re-assemble.  The  foi-ce  would 
not  allow  them  to  re-assemble,  and  they  could  be 
dispersed  again  and  again,  and  eventually  they  would 
retire. 

4474.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Do  you  think  that  if  a lob 
of  smart  fellows  with  batons  broke  the  heads  of  the 
front  rank  of  the  mob,  they  would  re-assemble  again? 
— I believe  they  would  not,  sir. 

4475.  Which  do  you  think  the  more  effective  with 
a mob,  tbe  baton  or  the  rifle  ? — Except  you  use  the 
rifle  to  fire,  ifc  can  be  of  little  use,  imless  you  put  a 
bayonet  on  it. 

4476.  Do  you  think  a policeman  would  rush  reck- 
lessly into  a crowd,  and  use  a bayonet.  Do  you  think 
they  would  use  them.  Human  nature  would  prevent 
it  would  it  not  ? — Except  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
I have  never  known  a policemen  to  use  them. 

4477.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a policeman  to  rush 
heedlessly  into  a mob  and  use  his  bayonet  1 — I have 
known  an  instance  of  it.  There  are  mobs  in  which  I 
have  seen  men  rush  up  to  a policeman,  seize  the 


bayonet,  and  defy  the  police  to  use  it,  because  they  October  9,  iS8«. 
know  the  police  would  act  with  humanity  and  forbear-  SenreMit” 
ance,  and  not  charge  them.  Ptirick  Byna 

4478.  Mr.  Weir,<i.c. — Wasthisyourfirstexperience 
of  a Belfast  mob  ? — I have  been  here  on  several 
occasions,  but  not,  indeed,  in  contact  with  mobs. 

4479.  You  saw  nothing  like  this  before?— Never, 
never.  I have  seen  mobs  in  other  places,  at  elections. 

4480.  They  were  not  like  these  mobs  ? — They 
were  not  so  -wicked  as  these. 

4481.  I suppose,  to  disperse  a mob  with  batons,  it 
depends  on  whether  you  catch  them,  to  hit  them  with 
tbe  baton? — Well,  yes. 

4482.  Do  you  know  the  tactics  of  a Belfast  mob, 
running  down  side  streets,  and  into  houses? — I know 
when  the  police  are  charging,  they  run  into  bi-anch 
streets  and  houses,  and,  as  soon  as  the  police  pass, 
they  turn  out  and  throw  stones. . 

4483.  Would  it  not  be  very  hard  to  use  the  baton 
against  a mob  like  that  ? — It  would,  sir. 

4484.  Do  you  invariably  find  that  crowds  retire 
before  batons? — Yes. 

4485.  How  many  men  were  with  you  under  Dis- 
trict Inspector  Sullivan? — I think  45,  more  or  less. 

4486.  That  body  was  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  mob 
that  opposed  them  on  their  way  to  the  barrack? — 

They  did  so. 

4487.  That  effect  was  produced  on  that  occasion  by 
the  baton  alone.  None  of  your  men  fired? — No 
man  of  our  party  fired. 

4488.  Were  you  the  last  policeman  to  go  into 
barrack? — I was,  sir,  but  one. 

4489.  Was  that  the  last  contingent  that  came  into 
barrack  that  night  ? — No,  sir. 

4490.  During  the  xiot?--Yes;  duiing  that  par- 
ticular time  there  was  no  other  police  out  on  the 
street  but  ourselves. 

4491.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  when 
you  got  into  barracks  you  stood  behind  tlie  door  ? — I 
did. 

4492.  For  about  an  hour  stones  continued  to  be 
hurled  against  the  barrack  ? — Well,  I can’t  say  j in  or 
about  an  hour. 

4493.  During  that  time  did  any  of  the  constables 
leave  and  go  out  into  the  front  street  ? — No,  sir,  that 

4494.  Weren't  you  beliind  the  door  the  entire  time  ? 

— No,  sir,  I was  not ; I stood  behind  the  door  while 
the  stone  throwing  continued. 

4495.  How  long  did  the  stone  throwing  continue  ? 

—I  should  say  about  an  hour. 

4496.  During  that  time  did  any  of  the  police  leave 
the  barrack  by  the  fr  ont  door  1 — No,  sii\  After  the 
firing  ceased  aud  the  .stones  slackened, . Mr.  Sullivan 
and  policemen  went  out  and  one  sergeant. 

4497.  The  PreBxdent. — We  have  evidence  before 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  and  two  men,  a sergeant,  and 
another  man  went  out. 

4498.  The  Witness. — I observed  afterwards  that 
they  were  going  for  the  military. 

4499.  Did  you  hear  any  firing  by  the  police  in  front 
of  the  'barrack  dm'ing  the  time  you  were  stationed 
behind  the  door?— No,  sir;  but  when  we  first  got 
word  the  barrack  was  attacked  we  heawl  two  or  three 
volleys. 

4500.  Could  you  see  from  where  you  were  stationed 
whether  tlie  police  were  in  the  house  or  in  the  streets 
at  tlic  time? — No,  sir.  We  had  not  a view  of  the 
place  from  the  position  we  occupied. 

4501.  Now,  in  reference  to  certain  shots  you  heard 
— revolver  shots — were  you  in  a ])osition  to  see  who 
fired  them?— No,  sir ; I was  in  a crowd,  a very  large 
crowd,  that  were  .thronging  the  street,  a living  mass 
of  mob,  and  I could  not  say  where  the  shots  came 
from. 

4502.  Then  your  statement  is  mei'ely  an  inference  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  the  pistol  shots  were  for  us. 

4503.  Iffight  not  the  shots  have  come  from  the 
police  barrack  rather  than  from  the  crowd? — Oh,  no, 
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October  V.  1686.  sir ; I can  nnderstanrl  the  distinction  between  tlie 
Sergeant  report  of  a rifle  shot  and  that  of  a j>isto!  shot. 

Patrick  Ryan.  4504.  Is  tlici-e  a marked  distinction  between  a rifle 
discharge  of  buckshot  and  rifle  discharge  of  a bullet  1 
— There  is  a little  distinction,  but  a pistol  shot  is  a 
different  thing.  The  pistol  shots  I refer  to  were  quite 
near  us. 

4505.  Did  you  make  any  e.xamination  of  tlie  houses 
at  the  corner  of  the  streets  some  distance  from  the 
barrack  ? — ■No,  I did  not ; but  I believe  there  was  an 
examination  made.  I was  not  one  of  the  party. 

4506.  The  President. — ^You  were  from  a different 
place  altogether  ^ — 'Yea,  my  lord. 

4507.  Mr.  Campbell. — After  the  stone  throwing 
had  ceased,  did  you  hear  anyfurther  firing'? — No,  sir, 
I did  not.  It  ceased  from  the  time  the  stone  throwing 
ceased  outside.  From  the  time  Mr.  Sullivan  went 
away  there  was  no  firing  after  that. 

4508.  Are  you  quite  Sure  of  thatl — I am  quite 

4509.  Did  yo\i  see  any  atone  throwing  from  the 
time  Mr.  Sullivan  went  outi — I would  not  say  that 
there  was.  A few  moments  or  a siiort  time  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  stone  throwing  ceased  until  Mr. 
Sullivan  went.  They  used  to  throw  stone.?  at  inter- 
vals and  rush  away  from  the  barrack  and  come  back 
again. 

4510.  Did  you  see  them? — I did  not,  sirj  but  I 
heard  it  from  those  who  were  there. 

4511.  Then  the  stone  throwing  was  not  incessant, 
it  was  at  inteiwals? — No,  sir.  At  first  it  was  con- 
tinuous and  then  at  longer  intervals.  It  was  just 
like  a hail  storm  when  it  was  at  its  fury. 

4512.  Did  it  stop  before  Mr.  Sullivan  went? — 
Well,  I am  not  able  to  say.  I believe  it  did. 

4513.  Mr.  — You  have  some  experience 

in  dealing  with,  large  gatherings  of  people  in  the 
South  ? — Do  you  mean  disorderly  gatherings  ? 

4514.  I do.  Mobs  that  gather  together  to  do  mis- 
cliief  if  they  are  allowed  ? — I hacL 

4515.  In  the  South  have  you  ever  had  experience 
of  the  beha'viour  of  mobs  after  the  police  are  with- 
drawn in  front  of  them — after  the  police  leave  the 
ground,  and  allow  the  mob  to  have  it  ail  their  own 
way  ? — I never  liad  experience  of  that.  I ne\‘er  wit- 
nessed that. 

4516.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  mobs  in  the  South 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  by  the  j)olice  iu  the 
South,  they  would  probaltly  be  exactly  as  dangerous 
as  in  Belfast  ? — I should  think  they  would.  It  would 
encourage  them  to  follow  up  their  attack. 

4517.  Do  you  thinlc  there  would  laethe  slightest 
difference  between  a mob  in  the  South  and  a mob  in 
Belfast,’  except  in  the  way  they  are  dealt  with?  - I 
am  not  able  to  answer  tliat  question,  but  it  is  a-emarked 
that  Belfast  rioters  are  wickeder  than  any  other  mob 
in  any  part  cf  Ireland. 

4518.  Do  the  policemen  generally  be  withdrawn  in 
front  of  mobs  in  Belfast  ? — I have  heard  tliat  remarked 
before  this  riot  took  place. 


4519.  Isn’t  it  the  custom  for  years? — I believe  it 
is,  sir. 

4520.  You  do  not  allow  riotors  to  have  their  own 
way  in  the  South  ? — We  do  not  In  the  South  they 
are  followed  up  with  batons,  and  driven  into  eveiy 
corner,  and  I tliink  if  the  samethingwere  carried  out 
in  Belfast  the  sad  results  that  took  place  would  not 
occur.  That’s  my  opinion. 

4521.  How  much  service  hav6  you  had  ? — Twenty- 
one  years. 

4522.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench^  Q.G — How  long  are  you 
under  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — Now  two  yeai-s. 

4523.  The  President. — What  religion  are  you  ? — I 
am  a Eoman  Catholic. 

4524.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Are  mobs  in  the  South 
generally  ai-mod  with  revolvers? — No,  sir,  I think 
not. 

4525.  Mr.  Adams. — Or  firearms  of  any  kind? 1 

have  never  seen  them  use  firearms  in  any  other  part 

. of  Ireland  but  Belfast. 

4526.  Mr.  iPHardy. — On  how  many  occasions 
have  you  seen  them  used  in  Belfiist  ? — I have  never 
seen  them  except  on  that  occasion. 

4527.  And  you  did  not  see  them  used  on  that 
occivsion? — No,  sir,  I did  not. 

4528.  Were  the  Constabulary  armed  with  revolvers 
that  night  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

452'J.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Did  the  pistol  shots  flr-ed 
come  from  the  Constabulary  at  all  1— They  had  none. 

4530.  Mr.  ffdams. — You  fired  no  shot  that  night? 
—No,  sir. 

4531.  'The  President. — You  were  on  the  spot,  and 
have  you  any  doubt  whatever  ou  your  mind  that  the 
pistol  shot.^  were  fired  by  the  mob  '? — Not  the  slightest, 
my  ioi'd ; they  were  fired  in  our  viciuity. 

4532.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Was  every  man  in  that  crowd 
armed  with  pistols? — No,  sir;  I should  say  there 
might  be  one  iu  every  ten. 

4533.  Do  you  think  that  every  tenth  man  was  armed 
with  a pistol  ? — I coixld  not  form  an  idea  of  the  number 
of  pistols  they  had,  but  I heard  the  shots. 

4534.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  mobs  in  Belfast 
had  firearms  that  they  would  use  them  ? — I would  say 
they  would.  I saw  a reckless  doterminatiou  on  their 
part  to  put  us  down  if  they  could. 

4535.  Does  not  the  fact  that  they  did  not  use  them 
show  that  they  had  not  them  ? — That  is  the  conclusion 
I came  to  that  they  had  not  them. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I want  to  ask  the  witness,  my  loid, 
if  any  man  under  his  charge  that  night  was  struck  or 
'wounded  by  revolver  shots. 

The  President. — It  is  not  suggested  that  the  men 
were  wounded. 

Mr.  Campbell. — T only  wanted  to  clear  up  that 
point. 

The  President. — Tliero  is  no  occasion  to  clear  up 
what  is  not  suggested.  (To  Witness.^  Now,  at  length, 
you  may  go. 


Sergsant 
Joseph  Guna. 


Sergeant  Joseph  Gunn  (No.  73),  sworn  and  examined. 


4536.  The  President. — You  are 
lieve? — Yes. 

4537.  And  you  arc  of  tho  Belfast  force  ? — I belong 
to  the  Belfast  force. 

4538.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Belfast  force  on  the 
8th  and  9tb  of  June  last? — I did,  my  lord,  ou  the  10th 
of  June,  the  time  to  which  you  refer. 

4539.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  speak  of  what 
you  saw  yourself  with  reference  to  these  matters  of  the 
lOtliof  June? — About  eight  P.M.  on  the  evening  of  the 
lOtli  of  June  Heafl-Constable  Tilson  directed  me  to  go 
with  two  sergeants  and  a head-conshible  of  the  county 
Londonderry  force  to  York-street,  and  to  join  wlmtever 
party  of  police  we  might  find  there.  I did  so ; and  ou 
getting  into  York-street,  at  Henry-st:-eet,  I observed  a 
party  of  jiolire  attacked  by  a large  mob.  We  proceeded 


as  fast  as  possible  to  their  assistance,  and  charged  part 
of  the  mob  to  Heniy-street,  but  were  driveu  back  again 
to  York-sti-eet.  We  were  attacked  veiy  severely  with 
stones  and  pieces  of  iron,  and  all  sorts  of  missiles. 
Three  or  four  of  the  men  were  knocked  down.  Ser- 
geant Quatters,  of  the  Londonderry  force — I think  that 
was  his  name.  W e retired  and  joined  the  main  body 
which  we  found  to  be  a party  of  twenty-two  men  under 
the  command  of  Head-Constable  Evans,  and  Sergeant 
Montgomery  was  also  there.  He  belongs  to  tlie  town 
force.  We  were  all  tins  time  assailed  by  tho  mob. 
Stones  came  over  the  houses,  and  from  tlie  corners  of 
the  streets,  in  all  directions.  I directed  Acting-Sergeant 
Montgomery  to  go  for  reinforcements,  if  possible.  He 
did  by  getting  into  a passing  toanicar  at  the  time. 

4540.  Mr.  MPIardy — Where  did  you  tell  him  to 


sergeant,  I be- 
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go  to  t — To  Queen-street,  I thint,  sir,  TVe  then  made 
another  attempt  to  charge  the  mob  in  the  direction  of 
Heniy-street.  Some  men  were  armed  with  truncheons 
and  some  with  rifles.  We  then  charged  the  mob  but 
were  driven  by  the  furious  onslaughts  that  we  received. 
Head-Constable  Evans  oixlered  the  meu  to  load  with 
buckshot,  and  they  did.  He  ordered  them  to  fire— 
about  ten  or  twelve  men  to  fire  in  the  direction  of 
Henry-street.  That  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the 
mob  from  York-street  into  Henry.street,  upper  and 
lower.  I then  told  Head-Constable  Evans  that  it 
would  he  better  to  retire  the  meu  about  forty  yards 
back  to  a large  doorway  belonging  to  tlio  York-street 
mill  in  York-sti-eet.  They  retired.  The  mobs  in 
Henry-street  advanced  again  to  another  attack. 

4541.  Where  was  this  doorway  situated  ? — In  York- 
street. 

4542.  Sir  Edward  Bidwer. — At  the  corner  of  York- 
street  1 — No ; it  is  nearly  at  the  corner  of  Sussex- 
street. 

4548.  Mr.  SEHardy. — How  far  from  Henry-street  1 
—It  would  be  about  eighty  yards  from  the  comer  of 
York-street. 

4544.  Were  the  mob  that  far  off! — They  were 
about  that ; then  there  were  mobs  in  Trafalgar-street, 
and  Sussex-street,  immediately  behind,  about  thirty 
yards  or  so  off. 

. 4545.  You  say  in  Sussex-street  also? — Yes;  the 
Head-Constable  tlien  advanced  with  four  or  six  meu 
in  the  direction  of  Henry-street  and  fired  at  the  mob. 
I remained  with  the  i)arty  at  the  doorway  to  repel 
any  attack  from  the  other  side.  That  would  be  from 
Sussex-street  and  Trafalgar-street,  aud  tlie  other  side 
of  York-street. 

4540.  Was  there  any  mob  in  Trafalgar-street  1 — Oh, 
yes  sir ; that  had  the  effect  of  repelling  the  mobs. 
They  did  not  advance  again  but  they  still  kept  throw- 
ing stones  at  a distance  from  the  four  cornera  of  the 
streets  and  over  the  houses.  About  an  hour  or  three- 
quai-ters  of  an  hour  afterwards  reinforcements  arrived 
consisting  of  something  like  ninety  under  the  command 
of  Distinct  Inspectoi-s  Lowndes  and  Tyaeke  and  two 
other  officers — I forget  their  names.  They  divided 
into  small  jiarties  and  chai-ged  down  the  side  streets 
and  dispersed  the  mobs. 

4547.  They  were  town  district  inspectors? — No 
sir;  they  were  from  the  counties.  They  were  all 
the  county  force  that  come  there. 

4548.  Was  the  head  constable  a county  man?— 
Yes,  they  were  all  county  men.  I was  the  only 
man  belonging  to  the  town  in  the  sti-eet  at  that  very 
place.  Mr.  M'Leod,  the  resident  magistrate,  arrived 
shortly  after  that.  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  borough 
magisti-atcs,  suggested  to  Mr.  M'Leod  tlie  advisability 
of  removing  all  the  police  from  York-street,  with  the 
exception  of  four  men  belonging  to  the  town  force 
who  should  be  left  there,  but  without  their  arms. 

4549.  When  did  Mr.  Bell  arrive? — A short  time 
before  Mr.  M'Leod — immediately  after  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  There  is  another  circumstance  I 
forgot  to  mention,  my  lord,  and  it  is  tliat  one  of  the 
men  was  wounded  with  a revolver  or  rifle  sliot  pre- 
vious to  the  time  we  retired. 

4550.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  was  his  name? — 
M'Munn. 

4551.  Mr.  Adams. — Where  was  he  wounded? — On 
the  cheek. 

4552.  Mr.  AEHa/rdy. — Was  that  before  the  time 

that  they  were  ordered  to  fire  with  bucksliot? — It 
was  after  the  firing.  M'Munn  was  sent  into  a house 
in  York-street.  I took  his  rifie,  and  he  remained 
there  until  the  reinforcements  aiTived.  I told  Mr. 
M'Leod  of  the  occurrence,  and  of  the  man  having 
been  wounded  with  a shot,  and  of  the  advisability  of 
taking  him  to  the  hospital,  and  he  told  me  I could 
employ  his  car  that  he  had  driven  up  on,  and  have  him 
removed  to  hospital.  I went  with  Constable  M'JIuiin 
to  the  hospital  on  the  car,  and  we  were  assailed  on 
the  road  with  stones  by  stone-throwing  mobs.  After 
leaving  him 


4553.  Do  you  know  who  the  car-driver  was? — I Oc/oter  a,  isss. 
did  not,  sir.  After  leaving  the  man  in  the  hospital  I 

returned  to  join  tlie  party  that  I left  in  York-street,  jo«ph'^G»nm. 
but  I heard  the  whole  party  had  been  removed  by  the 
order  of  Mr  M'Leod.  I then  proceeded  to  Queen- 
street,  and  informed  District  Inspector  Townsend  of 
the  occurrence. 

4554.  Was  anyone  left  there  at  all? — No  one  was 
left  there. 

4555.  You  found  no  police  on  the  street  at  all  ? — 

No,  I found  no  police. 

455G.  Wa.s  there  a mob  there? — Oh,  I did  not 
return  there  as  far  as  the  place.  I met  some  of  the 
men  returning,  and  they  told  me  all  the  police  had  been 
removed. 

4557.  You  do  not  know,  for  a fact,  yourself  ? — I do 
not  know  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

4558.  Edward  EvXwer.—  Where  were  they  with- 
drawn to? — Some  to  Queen-street,  to  the  temporary 
ban-acks  that  they  were  attached  to. 

4559.  At  the  rendezvous  ? — Yes. 

4560.  Did  any  of  the  policemen,  do  you  know, 
know  anything  about  the  locality  in  which  you  were 
acting  ? — I do  not  believe  there  was  anyone  who  did, 

4561.  You  would  not  know  what  sort  of  crowd  it 
was  that  was  acting  against  you,  or  where  they  came 
from  ? — Oh,  I knew  the  crowd. 

4562.  You  did  not  know  v/here  they  came  from  ? 

—No. 

4563.  You  knew  nothing  about  that? — Nothing, 
but  that  they  came  from  different  parts  of  the  town. 

4564.  Wliat  w;is  the  greatest  amount  of  crowd  you 
saw  there  at  the  time  ? — I calculated  at  the  time  that 
they  were  about  5,000. 

4565.  Mr.  SEHardy. — You  say  just  now,  I think, 
you  were  about  to  oliai-ge  the  mob.  Did  you  charge 
the  mob  ? — Oli,  yes. 

4566.  But  did  any  constables  keep  back  at  nil  ? — 

We  all  advanced. 

4567.  There  was  some  attempt,  you  say,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  did  charge  ? — Yes ; I meant  tliat 
it  was  an  attempt  to  clear  the  mob  away. 

4568.  And  you  dklnot  succeed? — No;  we  did  not 
succeed 

4569.  Were  any  of  your  own  men  in  danger  from 
the  attacks  of  the  mob  ? — Yes  ; a great  number. 

4570.  What  number  ? — I dare  say  ten  or  twelve. 

4571.  How  many  had  you  in  tlie  party? — There  ' 
would  be  thirt5’-one  altogether  — twenty-two  under 
Head-Constable  Evaus — thirty-three  altogether,  the 
nine  men  that  I proceeded  with  and  tlie  twenty-two 
under  Head-Constable  Evans. 

4572.  Was  it  the  nine  men  that  you  charged  with  ? 

— That  is  the  first  charge  up  Henry-street,  do  you 
mean  ? 

4.573.  I will  just  explain.  You  sent  away  Acting 
Sergeant  hlontgomery  for  reinforcements  to  Queen- 
street  ? — Yes,  .sir. 

4574.  Aud  then  you  say  you  made  another  attempt 
to  cliarge  the  mob  ? — The  force  that  I had  joined  the 
force  with  Head-Constable  Evans,  and  then  we  charged 
the  mob. 

4575.  The  whole  force  was  used  to  charge  the 
mob  ? — ^Yes. 

4576.  By  your  order,  were  they? — Bytheorderof 
Head-Constable  Evans. 

4577.  What  form  were  the  men  in? — They  were 
charging  in  file. 

4578.  Charging  the  mob  in  file  ? — Yes, 

4679.  Did  they  act  in  one  rank,  or  two  ranks,  or 
three  ranks,  or  four  ranks? — In  two  ranks.  We  got 
ill  as  good  order  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  in  perfect  order  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  stone- 
throwing. 

4580.  I mean  to  say  you  had  been  doing  nothing 
for  some  little  time  before? — We  were  engaged  all 
the  time  after  arriving  there. 

4581.  Did  not  the  mob  retire  at  all? — Down 
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dci'dbei'  9, 1J88  Henry-street  from  York-street,'  but  they  advanced 
T ■■  again. 

.TMcph°Gunii. ' 4582.  But  I want  to  know  when  they  liEid  retired, 

did  the  police  reform  1— ^Yes. 

4583.  And  then  there  was  the  order  given  to  charge  1 
— Yes. 

4584.  At  the  time  that  order  was  given,  what  state 
were  the  police  in  ; did  they  charge  in  two  ranks  1 — It 
was  a charge  in  file. 

4585.  Two  ranks  1 — Yes. 

4586.  Where  were  the  riflemen? — The  riflemen 
were  mixed  up  with  the  baton  men. 

4587.  Did  they  use  their  rifles  ? — Do  you  mean  at 
that  time  ? 

4588.  Yes  1 — They  used  them  at  the  charge,  but 
without  the  swords  being  fixed. 

4589.  Was  it  in  that  charge  the  man  was  wounded? 
—It  was  previous  to  that  charge. 

4590.  Then  I am  referring  to  the  same  cliarge,  you 
say  ; we  then  charged  the  mob,  some  with  batons  and 
some  with  rifles.  And  the  Head-Constable  Evans, 
ordered  to  load  with  buckshot  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

4591.  The  men  then  charged  the  mob,  some  with 
batons,  and  sOme  with  rifles,  and  then  Mr.  Evans 
ordered  the  men  to  load  with  buckshot? — Yes. 

4592.  What  I want  to  find  out  is  whether  Mr. 
M'Munn,  the  man  that  was  wounded,  was  wounded 
before  the  order  was  given  to  load  1 — No,  it  was  after 
the  order  to  fire. 

4593.  Then  he  was  not  wounded  in  the  charge  ? — 
Not  in  the  chai-ge. 

4594.  What  repelled  the  mob — was  it  the  shots  ? — 
Yes,  after  the  mob  advanced  the  second  time  the  shots 
that  our  men  fired  had  the  effect  of  repelling  and  dis- 
persing the  mob. 

4595.  How  many  times  did  they  fire  ? — I cannot 
say  whether  they  fired  two  rounds  or  only  one. 

4596.  I mean  on  how  many  occasions  did  they 
fire  ? — Only  on  two  occasions  altogether. 

4597.  Did  the  firing  on  the  second  occasion  drive 
back  the  mob? — ^Yes,  it  repelled  the  mob. 

4598.  Now  I understand  that  Mr.  Bell,  the 
borough  magistrate,  arrived  on  the  scene  before  the 
resident  magistrate,  did  he  not?— Yes,  a few  minutes 
before  the  resident  magistrate. 

4599.  When  he  arrived  did  he  give  any  advice? — 
He  spoke  to  one  of  the  district  inspectors.  I cannot 
fsay'  what  was  the,  subject  of  the  conversation. 

4600.  Did  he  take  charge  at  all  as  a magistrate  ? — 
He  did  not. 

4601.  Was  the  traffic  along  York-street  interrupted? 
— Yes,  there  was  no  traffic  at  all  after  the  tramcar 
passed  in  which  Mr.  M'Leod  came ; that  was  the  last 
time  the  tram  car  passed  that  night. 

4602.  About  tvhdt  hour  was  that  ? — About  half- 
past eight  o’clock. 

4603.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  do  the  tram- 
icars  continue  to  run  after  that  hour  ? — Oh,  I think  so. 

4604.  What  interrupted  the  traffic  ?-^The  stone 
throwing  of  the  mob. 

4605.  Was  the  tramcar  in  which  Mr.  M‘Leod 
came  stopped  by  the  mob  1 — No,  not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

4606.  How  was  it  that  they  allowed  that  car  to 
pass? — The  mob  was  dispersed  at  the  time.  The 
reinforcemente  dispersed  the  mob  down  the  side 
streets  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  M‘Leod. 

4607.  Did  Mr.  Bell  drive  on  a car  ? — No,  he  came 
on  foot. 

4608.  Had  he  to  pass  through  alai-ge  crowd? — The 
mob  was  not  there  at  the  time  he  arrived.  He 
arrived  a short  time  after  the  I’einforcements. 

. 4609.  How  long  after  Mr.  M‘Leod  araved  did  you 
leave  with  the  two  men  ? — About  two  minutes ; just 
while  I was  getting  the  wounded  man  out  of  the 
house  on  a car. 

4610.  Up  to  that  time  had.  the  ci'owd  rc-assembled  ? 
No,  the  crowd  were  all  dispersed,  except  a few 
scattered'  here  and  there. 


4611.  How  long  wete  the  crowd-dispersed  before 
you  left  ? — About  twenty  minutes. 

4612.  And  you  say  that  about  twenty  minutes 

before  that  Mr.  M‘Leod  arrived? — ^Yes.  * 

4613.  Then  had  the  streets  for  twenty  minutes 
been  comparatively  quiet? — Comparatively  quiet, 

4614.  How  long  was  it  after  you  left  that  you 
turned  and  met  some -Constabulary  coming  up  ii-om 
York-street? — About  three-quai-ters  of  an  hour.  I 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  Iloyal  Hospital  to 
arrange  that  the  man  would  be  attended  to,  and  to 
know  whether  the  wound  was  of  a dangerous  char- 
acter. 

4615.  Then  for  all  you  know  personally,  the  streets 
may  have  been  perfectly  quiet  all  that  time,  in  fact, 
for  more  than  half-an-hour  before  the  constabulary 
were  withdrawn — is  that  so? — Yes. 

461 6.  Could  you  find  out  the  name  of  the  cardriver 
who  took  you  and  the  wounded  man  to  hospital? — I 
am  afraid  not. 

4617.  Will  you  endeavour  to  doit? — I -will. 

4618.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you-  remember  at  the 
time  of  the  riot  any  houses  being  wrecked? — Yes,  I 
believe  a publichouse  belonging  to  Mr.  M'CliiSkey 
had  been  -wrecked  previous  to  my  getting  there. 

4619.  Previous  to  your  getting  there? — Yes. 

4620.  Did  you  see  that  house  burning  at  any  time 
that  night  1 — No,  but  I believe  it  was  burned  after 
the  police  force  was  removed. 

4621.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  houses  being 
wi-ecked  during  that  riot? — No,  not  drrring  that 
evening. 

4622.  Were  you  present  when  the  order  was  given 
to  the  District  Inspector  who  had  come  up  -with  the 
reinforcements,  to  -withdraw  by  Mr.  M‘Eeod? — No. 

- 4623.  In  fact,  as  I understand  you,  the  only  other 
local  man  -with  you  was  Sergeant  Montgomery? — 
Yes. 

4624.  And  he  had  been-  sent  for  reinforcements? 
—Yes,  he  was  sent  to  Queen-street. 

4625.  Were  the  two'ofyou  well  acquainted  -with 
the  locality  ? — .Yes. 

4626.  Was-  what  you  have  described  the  only  firing 
that  evening  in  York-street  ? — The  only  firing  in  York- 
street  that  evening. 

4627.  Did  you  consider  that  your  lives  were  in 
danger  at  that  time  ? — Oh,  yes,  in  great  danger. 

4628.  Mr  When  you  first  appeared  in 

York-street  that  night  was  there  any  superior  officer 
there  ? — Only  Head-constable  Evans. 

4629.  How  many  men  had  he  imder  his  command? 
— IVenty-two  I think. 

• 4630.  You  brought -with  you  seven  men?  Seven 
constables  and  two  sergeants,  that  would  be  nine. 

4681.  Did  you  join  your  forces  ?-^Not  immediately. 

4632.  How  long  after  you  arrived  did  you  do  so? — 
About  seven  or  eight  minutes,  I dare  say. 

4633.  And  then  when  you  had  joined  your  forces 
what  did  you  do  ? — Charged  the  mob. 

4634.  Did  tire  police  who  had  rifles  use  the  butts 
of  their  rifles  in  that  charge,  or  bayonets  ? — No,  they 
had  no  bayonets  or  swords. 

4635.  Did  they  use  the  butts  of  their  rifles? — No, 
they  did  not  get  close  enough  to  the  mob,  they  wei-e 
driven  back. 

4636.  Then  they  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
mob  at  all  ? — No. 

4637.  So  that  there  wei-e  no  blows  inflicted? — No 
blows  were  inflicted  by  the  police. 

4038.  Were  the  men  with  batons  able  to  charge  ? — 
No,  they  could  not  get  close  enough. 

4639.  So  tliat  there  was  neither  batoning  nor 
charging  1 — Oh  yes,  tliey  charged. 

4640.  They  charged  but  did  not  come  in  contact, 
and  did  not  strike  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

4641.  There  were  thii-ty-three  police  I think  yon 
say  engaged  in  that  charge  ? — ^About  thirty-two  I 
think. 

4642.  About  what  was  the  number  of  the  crowd  ? — 
Do  you  mean  in  that  particular  place  1 ' 
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4643.  Yes,  about  ■what  -was  tie  uimberl — ^Tiere 
Tfould  be  about  3,000  at  that  place. 

4644.  3,000  Yes. 

4645.  Is  not  that,  don’t  you  think,  an  over-esti- 
mate  1— Well,  I don't  think  so.  I include  the  number 
in  York-street  and  the  number  in  Henry-street,  upper 
and  lower. 

4646.  Did  you  give  Head  Constable  Evans  the  order 

to  fire  or  did  he  do  it  of  his  own  authority  1 — Of  his 
own  authority.  „ » t 

4647.  Did  he  fire  more  than  one  volley  f — i 
think  about  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  were  fired  in  the 
first  firing. 

4648.  By  six  men  1—No,  by  about  ten  or  twelve 
men,  I dai-e  say. 

4649.  And  altogether  six  shots'! — I said  ten  or 

twelve  shots.'  . 

4650.  Was  thei-e  a second  volley  fired  1 — No  sir. 

4651.  Was  that  all  the  shots  that  were  fired! — ^It 
•was,  in  the  first  part  of  the  firing. 

4652.  Did  they  fire  off  Henry-street? — At  the 
oomer  of  Henry-street. 

4658.  In  what  direction  did  they  point  the  nfles  1 — 
Up  Henry-street. 

4654.  They  were  standing  in  York-street?— Yes. 

4655.  And  the  crowd  was  at  the  comer  of  Henry- 
gtreet  ?— Well,  there  were  a great  number  of  people 
in  York-street  too. 

4656.  About  how  many  people  were  in  York-street 
at  the  time  of  the  firing? — ^ About  3,000  in  York-street 
and  the  streets  to  the  right  and  left  of  York-street. 

4657.  That  is  in  the  side  streets.  What  number 
were  in  York-street  at  the  time  the  rifles  were 
oriented  and  were  in  view  of  the . men  when  they 
were  firing — there  was  not  3,000 1 — Oh  no,  not  in 
York-street. 

4658.  Would  you  say  there  was  1,000  ? — Oh  yea, 
and  more  than  1,000. 

4659.  Was  there  a second  firing  then  ? — Yes. 

4660.  From  what  point  was  that  ? — From  the  gate- 
way in  Heniy-street,  or  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
the  gateway  in  the  direction  of  Henry-street. 

4661.  How  many  men  fired  there? — I think  four 

4662.  Did  they  fire  more  than  one  volley?— I 

could  not  say.  , . , 

4663.  What  is  your  opinion  j do  you  think  they 
did  fii-e  again,  or  did  these  men- fire  but  once? — My 
attention  was  engaged  with  the  mob  on  the  other  side 
that  was  in  the  Trafalgar-sti^et  and  Sussex-street 
direction,  and  I could  not  say. 

4664.  About  how  far  were  you  off  from  the  men 
that  fired  ? — About  tHity  yards. 

4665.  ATid  you  cannot  tell  ua  whether  there  w£«  a 
r^eated  discharge  of  rifles  or  only  one  ?— I could 
not. 

4666.  Atw?  you  cannot  say  whether  there  was  a 
second  vollev  ? — I could  not. 

4667.  By  whose  orders  did  they  fire  on  that  occasion  ? 
Head-Constable  Evans. 

4668.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  firing  1— 

4669.  Did  they  direct  their  rifles  towards  the  mob  ? 
— ^Yea. 

4670.  Where  were  the  mob  ?— The  mob  came  into 
Henry-sti-eet  at  that  time,  at  least  into  York-street  from 
Heniy-street.- 

4671.  About  what  number  of  the  people  in  the  mob 
Were  in  a line  with  the  rifle  firing  ?— I said  about  3,000. 
I could  not  exactly  tell  the  number ; the  place  was  thick 
with  people. 

4672.  What  were  the  people  doing? — They  were 
throwing  stones,  bottles,  pieces  of  iron,  and  missiles  of 
every  desciiption. 

4673.  Were  they  actually  throwing  stones  when 
they  came  from  Henry-street  ?— Certainly,  they  were 
continually  throwing  stones. 

4674.  In  what  direction  were  they  throwing  the 
stones  ? — ^At  the  police. 


4675.  Did  any  of  the  stones  that  were  thrown  by  <?c(ofrer-9.  JM8 

the  mob  reach  the  police  at  that  time  ?— Yes.  Sergtoat 

4676.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Certain.  Jo8«phGnnn 

4677.  Were  any  of  the  police  struck? — Yes,  numbers 
of  them  were  struck. 

4678.  At  that  time?— Yes,  at  that  time.  They 
were  struck  from  ail  sides. 

4679.  Was  any  man  wounded  or  shot  that  evening 
by  the  firing  of  the  mob  ? — ^Yes. 

4680.  Give  me  the  name  of  the  man  ? — Constable 
M'Munn,  of  the  County  Longfoiff  force. 

4681.  You  said  that  he  was  wounded  very  slightly? 

• — Yes. 

4682.  Was  it  a mere  abrasion  of  the  skin  of  the 
fjyje  ? — It  was  under  the  skin. 

4683.  You  said  you  brought  him  to  hospital?— 

Yes. 

4684.  Was  not  he  examined  by  a surgeon  at  the 
hospital  ? — I believe  so. 

4685.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination? — I 
was. 

4686.  What  did  the  surgeon  say  ? 

4687.  The  President. — The  witness  said  he  -was  not 
informed  that  it  was  a very  serious  wound,  that  it  was 
an  abrasion  under  the  skin.  What  importance  do  you 
attach  to  the  matter,  or  how  can  it  affect  this  inquiry  1 

^TTiiness). — I said,  my  lord,  that  it  was  not  a serious 

wound. 

The  President. — Yes,  of  course,  if  the  same  bullet 
struck  the  man  in  some  vital  part  it  would  have  had 
a different  effect. 

Mr.  Le  Po&r  Trench,  Q.G — ^Tt  was  by  accident  that  he 
was  not  killed.  . 

4688.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Where  were  you  when  Mr. 

M‘Leod,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  turned  up? — In 
York-street.  I was  still  remaining  with  the  party  at 
a gateway. 

4689.  Did  he  come  after  both  the  firings  of  which 
you  have  spoken  ? — Yes,  all  the  firing  had  discontinued 
at  the  time  Mr.  M'Leod  anived. 

4690.  Was  Mr.  Bell  there  when  he  first  arrived  in 
York-strpet? — ^No. 

4691.  About  what  time  after  Mr,  M'Leod  s arrival 
did  Mr.  Bell  come  ? — About  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Bell 
spoke  to  the  Districtrinspector  on  his  arrival. 

4692.  How  long  was  that  before  Mr.  M'Leod  came? 

— About  ten  minutes. 

4693.  What  was  the  couversatioa  between  Mr.  Bell 
and  the  inspector ; first  tell  us  what  was  the  name 
of  this  inspector? — I could  not  give  you  his  name. 

4694.  What  was  the  conversation  ? — I do  not  know. 

I did  not  hear  it. 

4695.  After  the  conversation  were  the  police  then 
withdrawn  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

4696.  When  were  they  withdrawn  ? — It  was  after 
I had  loft  the  place  altogether.  It  was  after  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  Royal  Hospital. 

4697.  Did  you  leave  Mr.  M'Leod  there  when  you 
went  with  M'Munn  to  the  Royal  Hospital  ?— Yes,  I 
left  him  with  the  whole  force. 

4698.  When  you  returned  to  York-street  were  the 
police  gone  ? — Yes. 

4699.  Was  thei-e  any  riot  or  disturbance  when  you 
returned  ?— I did  not  return  so  far  as  that  part  of  York- 
street.  I only  came  part  of  the  way,  and  I met  some 
of  the  men  on  my  way  returning. 

4700.  I asked  you  was  there  any  not  in  York-street 
when  you  returned  and  found  the  police  withdrawn  ? 

I told  you  that  I did  not  return  to  that  part  of 

York-sti-eet  ^ 

4701.  When  you  returned  to  Y ork-street  were  you 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  disturbance  going  on  ?— 

Y"es. 

4702.  How  many  minute.s  were  you  absent  from 
York-street?— About  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

4703.  Was  there  any  rioting  going  on  when  you 

^*^^704  You  returned  and  found  that  there  was  no 
rioting  i-I  told  you  that  I did  not  return  to  that 
place. 
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Oadher  3. 1886.  4705.  But  you  satisfied  yonrsp.lf,  I have  no  doubt, 

Sergeant  Yofk-street  was  quiet  then  1 — Yes. 

Jfiseph  Gunn.  4706.  Mr.  Jloss. — YTien  the  police  retired  had  any 
wrecking  taken  place  before  that  1 — Oh  yes,  before  I 
arrived  there  at  all  a house  had  been  wrecked. 

4707.  Whose  house  was  it? — M'Closkey’s  public- 
house  at  the  comer  of  Sussex -street. 

4708.  After  the  police  retired  did  some  more 
wrecking  take  place  ? — Yes  ; that  house  was  burned. 

4709.  Was  another  house  wrecked  as  well  ? I am 

not  positive  about  another  house. 

4710.  Sir  .Edward  Bulw&r. — There  is  one  ques- 
tion I want  to  ask  you  arising  out  of  a former  ques- 
tion. I asked  you  were  any  of  the  party  with  you 
Mquaintcd  witJi  the  locality  in  which  you  were  act- 
ing, and  you  said  no? — I believe  not;  they  all  be- 
longed, I think,  to  tlie  county  force. 

4711.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Shannon,  who  asked  you 

the  same  question,  you  said  yes,  you  and  another  ? 

Yes;  that  was  Acting-sergeant  Montgomery;  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  force. 

4712.  Then  there  were  with  you  yourself  and 
another  man  who  were  acquainted  with  the  locality 
in  which  you  were  acting?— Yes,  sir  ; at  first  Acting- 
sergeant  Montgomery  was  in  company  witli  Head- 


constable  Evans’s  party  when  we  arrived  in  York 
street,  but  afterwards  I sent  him  away  for  reinforce- 
ments to  Queen-street.  He  was  the  only  man  that 
knew  the  locality. 

4713.  But  you  also  knew  the  locality  ? Oh,  yes  • I 

knew  the  locality  perfectly  well.  ' 

4714.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — You  told  me  that  ten 
minutes  before  Mr.  M'Leod’a  arrival  the  mob  retired  ? 
— Yes. 

4715.  After  the  reinforcement  arrived  you  charged- 

the  mob  down  the  street  ? Yes. 

4716.  How  long  was  that  before  Mr.  M‘Leod’s 
arrival  ? — Something  like  ten  minntes. 

4717.  And  they  did  not  reassemble? — No. 

4/18.  You  also  told  me  that  ten  minutes  before 
Mr,  M‘Leod  arrived  Mr.  Bell  arrived? — Yes;  well  he 
arrived  a few  miuute.s  after  the  reinforcement.  I 
think  it  might  be  one  or  two  minutes. 

4719.  Then  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  the 
arrivM  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  Borough  Magistrate,  and  the 
quieting  down  of  the  disturbance  were  about  contem- 
poraneous. I want  to  know  if  you  attribute  the 
quieting  of  the  disturbance  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bell? 

■ — No ; I attribute  it  to  the  reinforcement,  to  the 
arrival  of  the  ninety  men. 


Sergeant 

Montgomery. 


Acting-Sergeant  James  Montgomery  sworn  and  examined. 


4720.  The  President. — You  are  a sergeant  in  the 
Belfast  police  force?— No,  sir;  I am  an  acting-ser- 
geant. 

4721.  "Were  you  in  the  Belfast  town  force  during 
these  disturbances? — Yes,  sir. 

4722.  Well  then  will  you  give  us  an  account 
shortly  of  whiit  you  witnessed  on  the  10th  of  June. 
I don’t  want  you  to  go  into  details  unless  in  matters 
of  material  importance ; but  just  give  us  a general 
account  ? — The  last  witness  gave  a very  good  account 
of  what  occurred. 

4723.  Were  you  with  him  ? — Yes ; part  of  the  time. 

4724.  Did  anything  of  importance  take  place  when 
you  were  not  with  him  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4725.  Then  tell  us  shortly  what  itwas? — Between 
eight  and  nine  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  I 
was  directed  by  Sir.  Townsend  to  accompany  Head- 
constable  Evans  and  the  Longford  force,  a party  of 
twenty-two  men,  to  York-street,  where  it  was  reported 
a riot  was  going  on.  On  arriving  at  Henry-street  in 
York-street  the  head-constable  halted  his  men  nearly 
opposite  Mr.  M'Cluskey’s  publichouse,  which  was 
wrecked  at  the  time.  When  standing  there  on  the 
pathway  for  a short  time  crowds  commenced  to 
assemble  at  tlie  corners  of  the  streets  running  off  York- 
street,  Trafalgar-street,  Sussex-street,  and  upper  and 
lower  Henry-street.  Things  were  pretty  gloomy 
looking,  and  the.  head-constable  was  in  conversation 
with  some  of  the  people,  advising  them  to  go  away. 
That  had  not  the  slightest  effect,  they  commenced  to 
call  names  at  the  county  men — very  disagreeable 
names. 

4726.  What  sort  of  names?  Tell  us  ?— They  called 
us  whores  and  Fenians,  and  such  things  as  that.  The 
head  constable  pulled  up  hi§  men  together,  as  they 
were  everywhere  standing  scattered  on  the  pathway, 
and  when  the  mob  saw  this  they  retired — tliose  that 
were  on  the  street — to  the  corner  of  Henry-street 
principally,  and  made  a regular  attack  on  tlie  head 
constable  and  his  ijarty  with  stones.  Then  there  were 
stones  thrown  over  the  houses  from  the  back  yards. 
There  are  some  houses  in  York-street  pretty  low,  and 
stones  came  over  thrae  houses.  There  were  bottles 
and  iron  nuts  coming  frem  the  conier  of  Trafalgar- 
street  where  this  public-house  was  wrecked.  There 
were  some  barrels  lying  on  the  street,  and  also  some 
bottles — broken  bottles — and  these  were  used  against 
us.  The  head  constable  and  his  party  charged  those 
at  Henry-street  and  were  beaten  back,  and  charged 
again  in  that  direction.  There  were  stones  and  bottles 
and  such  like  thrown  from  Trafalgar-street  comer, 


which  is  behind.  So  on  returning  tlie  head  constable 
retired  witli  his  party  towai-ds  Susse.x-street  and  Tni- 
falgar-street.  Several  of  the  men  at  this  time  hail 
been  wounded.  I saw  one  man  bleeding  from  the 
side  of  the  head ; the  head  constable  himself  had  re- 
ceived a wound  on  the  hand,  and  I saw  the  lille 
knocked  out  of  another  man’s  hand.  At  this  time 
the  head  constable  ordered  two  or  three  of  tlie  men 
to  load.  Previous  to  that  he  went  in  front  of  the 
police- and  roared  at  the  crowd  that  he  would  fire  on 
them  if  they  did  not  desist  stone-threwiag.  That 
hadn’t  the  slightest  effect.  He  ordered  two  or  three 
of  the  men  to  fire — I can’t  say  which,  and  they  did 
fire,  but  without  any  effect.  But  before  that  Sergeant 
Gunn  came  charging  up  from  Henry-street  with  a 
party  of  four  or  five  or  six  men — I can’t  say  which, 
and  joined  Head-constable  Evans  and  his  party. 
After  filing  four  or  live  rounds  the  attack  was  re- 
newed again,  and  the  second  volley  was  fired  by 
orders  of  the  head  constable.  At  this  time  I was 
directed  by  Sergeant  Gunn  and  the  head  constable  to 
go  for  reinforcements  if  I could  get  away  in  safety. 
A tram  cur  was  coming  up  York-street  at  this  time, 
and  jumping  on  the  tram  I went-  np.  Near  the 
corner  of  Donegall-street  I saw  a man  of  the  disposal 
force,  and  oi-dered  him  to  the  Donegall-street  station 
to  get  the  forces  there.  I proceeded  to  Queen-street 
— to  the  headquarters — to  report  the  matter  and  to 
get  reinforcements,  as  I knew  they  could  be  got  from 
that  point.  Mr.  Townsend  ordered  an  officer  and  a 
party  of  men  do-wn,  and  dii-ected  me  to  accompany 
them  to  the  place,  which  I did.  On  arrival  at  tlie 
place  there  was  a pretty  strong  force  there  that  had 
come  from  Donegall-street  in  the  meantime.  There 
were  stones  still  throwing  at  the  police,  and  the 
officer  of  the  party  jurt  niiived  with  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  charged  down  York-street,  acress  Little- 
York-street,  up  Trafalgai--street,  down  Trafalgar- 
street,  at  the  back  of  this  house  that  was  burned  or 
wrecked,  on  along  Little  York-street  into  Earl-streeL 
This  was  about  a quarter  past  ten  o’clock.  On  arrival 
in  Earl-street  there  were  two  clergymen  that  had  the 
appearance  of  being  badly  beaten. 

4727.  Beaten? — ’Yes. 

4728.  Who  were  they? — I think  the  name  of  one 
was  Mr.  O’Reilly,  and  the  other  hir.  Owens.  I 
believe  these  are  the  names.  The  ofiicer  in  charge  of 
the  party  was,  I believe,  Mr.  Tyacke.  I had  never 
seen  him  before.  Ho  was  in  charge  of  the  party  that 
cleared  these  back  streets. 

4729.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  church  did  they 
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belong  to  ? — They  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  complained  to  this  Mr.  Tyacke  of  the 
treatment  they  had  received.  From  their  general 
appearance,  and  the  dirty  and  filthy  state  of  their 
•clothes,  they  had  apparently  been  badly  beaten.  One 
was  bleeding  from  a wound  on  the  aide  of  the  head. 
They  requested  to  be  escorted  to  their  lodgings,  which 
Mr.  Tyacke  said  should  be  done.  Mr.  Owens  went 
to  Pilot-street,  Mr.  O’Reilly  had  to  go  to  King-street, 
•and  I suggested  to  tlie  ofBcer  that  I would  escort  Mr. 
O’Reilly  if  he  would  allow  two  or  three  men  to  go 
along  with  me.  On  going  along  Coi-poration-strcet  as 
far  as  the  corner  of  Victoria-street,  a car  came  and 
Mr.  Reilly  said  he  would  i-equire  us  no  longer,  and 
•that  he  could  now  go  home  in  safety.  He  then  got 
on  the  car.  I said  we  would  go  the  whole  way  if  he 
required  it,  but  he  said  lie  did  not  want  any  further 
■assistance.  I returned,  after  parting  with  him,  to  the 
corner  of  Earl-street,  where  I had  left  Mr.  Tyacke  and 
his  parly.  On  arriving  there  I did  not  see  Mr. 
Tyacke,  but  there  was  a pai-ty  of  men  on  duty  there, 
as  some  house  had  been  threatened  to  be  wrecked  or 
burned  in  that  locality  A s they  were  acting  as  patrol, 

I left  the  escort  with  that  jjarty  of  men  there,  and 
passed  on  roiind  Dock-street  to  York-street.  On 
arriving  there  it  was  reported  that  M'Cluskey’s  house 
was  on  fire.  I returned  to  Dock-street,  where  there 
was  a wire  to  Head-quarter's,  and  I communicated  with 
that  place  for  the  pur-pose  of  turning  out  the  fire 
brigade.  I then  returned  to  York-street,  and  the 
brigade  was  eirgaged  putting  out  the  fire.  That  is  all 
that  came  under  my  observation.  Slioi-tly  afterwards 
I went  home. 

4730.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  you  belong  to  this 
district  1 Are  you  one  of  the  constables  belonging  to 
this  district  1 — Yos,  sir. 

4731.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  1 — 
I have  been  stationed  in  that  locality  for  over  four 
yeara. 

4732.  Then  you  know  it  well! — Oh,  well. 

You  know  the  inhabitants — are  you  fully  acquainted* 
with  all  the  particulars  of  the  district  1 — Yes. 

4733.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  people  who 
live  in  iti — I do,  sir,  pretty  well. 

4734.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  composition 
of  the  crowd  ? What  they  were  composed  of? — They 
were  composed  of  the  lower  classes. 

4735.  Were  they  composed  of  people  employed  in 
that  part  of  the  town  ? — They  were  residents  of  that 
locality.  There  may  have  been  some  of  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  but  the  principal  part  of  them  were 
residents  of  that  locality — of  the  short  adjoining 
streets  of  York-sti'eet, 

4736.  Streets  just  about  the  neighbourhood  1 — Yes, 
and  a short  distance  away. 

4737.  Are  the  docks  in  this  district  ? — Tliey  are. 

4738.  Might  many  of  them  be  employed  at  the 
docks  ? — They  might. 

4739.  What  mob  was  it? — From  my  knowledge  of 
the  locality  and  the  people,  it  cannot  be  anything  but 
a Protestant  crowd. 

4740.  Wliere  is  Donegall-street  wliich  you  men- 
tioned ? — It  runs  at  tlie  head  of  York-street. 

4741.  How  did  you  get  tliere  from  York-street? 
Did  you  go  ai-ound  from  Corporation-street? — No. 

4742.  I mean  at  tlie  time  you  went  for  the  reinforce- 
ments?—Yes. 

4743.  How  did  you  get  there? — By  tram  cai-. 

4744.  Right  tlirough  the  crowd? — Yes. 

4745.  Did  they  notice  you? — No;  when  I went 
into  the  tram  I was  advised  to  lie  down  on  the  seat, 
for  fear  tliey  would  wreck  the  tram. 

4746.  You  jumped  into  the  tram  without  they 
seeing  you?— I did. 

47  47.  Where  about  in  Queen-street  is  the  barrack  ? 
—The  barrack  is  about  forty  yards  from  the  Castle- 
street  corner,  or  say  fifty  yards. 

4748.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Queen-street  is  on  the  left 
hand  side  going  down  Castle-street. 

4749.  Sir  Edward  Bvd/w&r. — Lower  down  in  tho 


town,  considei-ably  away  from  where  you  were  ? — Oil,  OetoUr  s. 
yes,  a good  way  ; about  nine  minutes’  quick  ^ - 
walking.  Serge-mt 

4750.  Are  there  any  other  barracks  situated  about  Jsmes 
where  you  were  ?— Thei-e  are,  in  North  Queen-street.  Montgomer 

4751.  Are  there  barracks  in  that  street  ? — Yes. 

4752.  Police  barrack  1 — Yes. 

4753.  Where  about  is  that  street? — It  is  n street 
running  parallel  with  York-street. 

4754.  The  militai-y  barracks  are  in  Queen-street? — 

Yes,  they  look  into  North  Queen-street. 

4755.  Mr.  JFeir,  q.c. — Not  where  the  head-quarters 
of  the  police  are  ? 

4756.  S\v  Edward  Bulwer. — Then  where? 

4757.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — The  militai-y  barracks  are  in 
North  Queen-street. 

4758.  Mr.  Adams. — What  religion  are  you,  con- 
stable?— A Presbyterian. 

4759.  Did  you  see  any  difference  in  the  manner  of 
discharging  their  duty  between  the  Catholic  policemen 
and  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  policemen  ? — No 
I could  not  observe  any  that  night.  The  men  were 
very  badly  treated  all  round,  and  it  was  in  defence  of 
theii-  lives  they  fired. 

4760.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Was  the  traffic  gready  in- 
terrupted that  night  ?—.I  did  not  see  any  traffic  except 
the  tramcar  passing  once  during  the  time  I was 
thei-e. 

4761.  Was  it  interrupted? — The  tramcar? 

4762.  No  ; but  the  course  of  general  traffic  through 
the  place  ? — It  could  not  have  got  through  at  this  time 
at  all. 

4763.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Bell  arrived  on 
the  scene  by  Inmself  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  did.  I 
know  that  a magistrate  accompanied  Mr.  Lownes  from 
Queen-street.  I can’t  tell  who  he  was ; but  he  was  a 
local  magistrate. 

4764.  Was  there  any  difficulty  to  move  alxmt  that 
night? — From  along  Queen-street  to  this  place  there 
tvas  no  difficulty. 

4765.  Whenyou  left  for  the  reinforcements  did  you 
yourself  persondly  see,  for  the  slightest  moment,  there 
was  a danger  to  yourself? — I did. 

4766.  Do  you  think  that  the  mob  in  Belfast  is  com- 
posed of  cowardly  murderers  and  desperate  characters 
of  that  sort? — I would  not  say  that;  but  they  are 
pretty  coarse  when  their  temper  gets  up.  They 
appeared  to  have  a stronger  spite  against  the  country 
police  than  against  the  town  men. 

4767.  That  Ls  the  impression? — Yes. 

4768.  And  that  was  the  impression  of  tho  ])eoplo 
in  the  tramcar — you  say  that  when  yon  went  into 
the  tr-amcar  the  people  inside  asked  you  to  lie  down  ? 

— Yes. 

4769.  And  did  you  lie  down  ?— Yes ; I lay  clo'vn 
on  the  seat  so  that  they  could  not  see  me  through  the 
window  of  the  tramcar.  I remained  that  way  until 
the  oar  had  passed  through  that  portion  of  the  street 
where  there  were  people  who  might  interfere  with 
me. 

4770.  Did  you  come  back  with  the  reinforcements? 

—Yes : I did. 

4771.  Was  everything  perfectly  quiet  at  the  time? 

— Yes ; it  was.  Some  stones  came  from  the  direction 
they  came  in  tho  first  instance ; and  it  was  at  this 
point  that  Mr.  Tyacke  charged  through  tlie  streets  as 
I described  to  you. 

4772.  After? — Yes,  after  I came  back  with  the  re- 
inforcements. 

4773.  Then  there  was  a rene'wal  of  the  suspended 
stone  throwing  after  the  reinforcements  arrived  ? — 

Yes. 

4774.  Severe  stone  throwing? — 'Not  so  severe  as 
when  the  firing  occurred ; but  severe  enough.  There 
was  stone  throwing  over  the  houses  and  from  the 
corners  of  streets. 

4775.  Did  you  get  up  with  the  mob  at  any  time 
that  evening? — Yes,  we  did. 

4776.  Were  any  of  them  apprehended? — None. 
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4777.  There  was  not  a single  one  of  the  mob  appre- 
hended that  night  1 — Not  that  I know. 

4778.  The  head-constable  yon  said  was  in  conver- 
satibn  with  some  of  the  people  1 — ^Yes,  he  advised 
them  to  disperse. 

4779.  You  said  one  of  the  men  had  a rifle  knocked 
out  of  his  hand  1 — Yes. 

4780.  By  what? — Byastone;  and  a very  weighty 
one  it  was. 

4781.  Had  Mr.  Bell  arrived  on  the  scene  when  you 
got  back  with  the  reinforcements? — ^This  man  who 
came  from  Queen-street  is,  in  my  belief,  Mr.  Belh 
He  came  first  with  Mr.  Lownes  about  ten  o’clock. 

4782.  When  did  he  anivel— About  ten  o’clock. 

4783.  Was  that  after  you  came  back? — He  came 
back  with  me  and  the  reinforcements. 

4784.  Then  you  believe  Mr.  Bell  came  with  you  ? — 

I believe  it  was  Mr.  Bell. 

4785.  Directly  the  police  charged  the  crowd,  before 
the  first  order  was  given  to  fire,  in  what  formation 
were  the  police  1 — They  charged  in  a body  in  a straight 
line.  They  were  upset  with  stones ; and  when  one  of 
them  would  get  a knock  of  a stone  he  would  be  put 
out  of  the  line. 

4786.  When  you  got  the  order  to  fire,  in  what  for- 
mation were  you  ? — We  were  in  a line.  • ‘ 

4787.  In  a stra^ht  line  ?— Not  altogether.  When 
we  made  a charge  one  way  we  were  beaten  by 
another  party  of  the  mob  behind.  Thei’e  were  four 
points  from  which  stones  came. 

4788.  When  driven  back  by  the  people  did  you 
divide  the  police  into  four  bodies  ? — Not  during  my 
time.  I beHeve  the  head-constable  was  afraid  to  put 
bis  men  into  separate  bodies  for  fear  anything  might 
happen. 

4789.  When  you  charged  down  the  main  street  did 
you  pass  the  entrances  of  several  streets  ?— No. 

4790.  Did  you  charge  down  any  of  the  side  streets? 

—Was  this  the  first  instance 

4791.  Before  the  firing? — ^We  charged  down  no 
street  but  Henry-stJ’eet,  a short  distance,  and  we  were  . 
forced  back. 

4792.  In  what  formation  were  you  at  this  time? 
—About  eight  or  nine  men  were  in  a square.  They 
were  confused  a little  with  the  stone.s,  and  got  mixed 
up.  Of  course  we  could  not  keep  in  a regular 
«jolumn. 

4793.  Of  course  you  cannot  always  keep  in  a line. 
You  failed  to  drive  back  the  crowd,  and  I want  to 
know  what  formation  you  were  in  when  you  were 
forced  back  with  stones,  and  whether  it  was  because 
of  not  being  in  a regular  line.  Now,  when  you  got 
the  order  to  charge,  did  you  all  rush  forward  like 
separate  individuals — were  you  scattered,  or  did  you 
go  as  a body  of  men  ? — We  rushed  for'v^ard,  not  keep- 
ing exactly  in  a line. 

4794.  When  you  were  charging  ? — ^Yes.' 

4795.  When  you  are  ordered  to  charge,  do  you 
break  up  and  go  down  the  side  streets? — Yes,  if  in  is 
a force  of  Belfast  men ; the  country  men  would  not 
know  where  to  go  in  the  side  streets. 

4796.  Why  should  it  be  different  for  them — what 
is  the  difference  between  the  streets  of  Belfast  and 
the  streets  of  any  town  elsewhere.  Not  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  town — I am  speaking  now  of  Henry-street, 
for  instance— is  that  a dangerous  street  to  charge 
down? — No. 

4797.  Is  it  a straight  street  ? — Yes. 

4798.  And  a level  street? — Yes. 

4799.  And  a policeman  can  charge  down  there  as 
easily  as  on  any  other  road? — Yes. 

4800.  Which  do  you  believe,  during  the  riots,  the 
baton  or  the  rifle  muzzle  to  be  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  driving  back  a crowd  ? — If  the  crowd  is 
large  and  the  people  wicked,  I believe  the  rifle  is  the 
best.  ' 

4801.  When  unloaded  ? I am  speaking  now  of  the 
rifle  before  it  is  loaded — which  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  in  keeping  back  a crowd— the  rifle  or  the 
baton  ? — In  my  opinion  the  baton. 


. 4802.  When  you  have  a rifle  in  your  hand,  can  you 
at  the  same  time  use  the  baton  ? — Oh,  no. 

4803.  If  you  had  a party  of  men,  two-thirds  armed 
with  rifles  and  the  remainder  with  batons,  you  could 
use  only  one-third  of  the  men  in  a charge  ?— The  rifles 
could  also  be  used. 

4804.  What  use  are  the  rifles  if  you  don’t  fire  with 
them? — You  can  charge  with  them. 

4805.  In  what  way  ? — With  fixed  bayonets. 

4806.  Do  you  charge  more  steadily  with  the  bayonet 
than  with  the  baton  1— Yes. 

4807.  When  you  charge  in  a body  with  fixed 
bayonets  you  will  not  break  up  the  line  in  the  manner 
you  would  if  you  had  batons? — Yes. 

4808.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  fact  of  having  a 
deadly  weapon  makes  you  charge  steady  and  well?— . 
Yes. 

4809.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Has  Mr.  Bell  a place  of 
business  about  York-street? — I think  so;  in  York- 
lane,  or  about  that  place. 

4^0.  I presume  he  woirld  be  known  by  persons 
about  the  streets  there  ? — I think  so. 

4811.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a Pro- 
testant mob  attacking  a Protestant  civilian  in  your 
experience  of  Belfast  ? — .Not  during  my  time  in  Belfast; 
you  might  have  a fight  between  them. 

4812.  I mean  a Protestant  mob  attacking  generally 
a private  Protestant  citizen? — Oh,  no. 

4813.  I understand  your  evidence  to  be  that  no  one 
was  attacked  by  the  mob  that  evening,  save  the  police 
and  the  Catholic  clergymen  ? — -That  is  so ; except  the 
public-house  that  was  wrecked. 

4814.  Mr.  Campbell. — When  you  were  there  you 
saw  one  charge  by  the  Head-Constable’s  directions  ^ 
I saw  them  charge  two  or  three  times,  back  and 
forward, 

4815.  And  on  each  occasion  did  the  mob  break 
away? — ’Yes,  they  ran  down  Trafalgar-street  and 
Henry-street. 

4816.  They  all  cleared  out  of  York-street? — ^Yes, 

. 4817.  You  were  there  when  the  first  shots  were 

fired  by  Head-Constable  Evans  ? — I was,- 

4818.  At  that  time  had  the  persons  who  were 
creating  the  disturbances  practically  cleared  out  of 
York-street? — But  they  had  reassembled  after  the 
charge. 

4819.  And  this  re-assembling  was  by  appearing 
round  the  comers  of  the  streets  they  had  taken  refuge 
in? — They  appeared  in  York-street  partly. 

4820.  Were  they  standing  in  York-street  when 
the  firing  took  place? — They  were  in  York-street 
partly. 

4821.  Close  to  the  corner  of  Henry-street? — Yes. 

4822.  Did  tlie  firing  take  effect  on  thenr? — It  had 
not  the  s%htest  effect. 

4823.  You  only  saw  one  round  fired? — It  was  all 
one.  There  were  three  or  four  shots;  and  then  after- 
wards three  or  four  shots  more. 

4824.  And  that  had  no  effect  ? — No  effect. 

4825.  How  long  were  you  away  when  you  went 
for  the  reinforcements  1 — I was  away  tliree  quarters 
of  an  hour ; or  it  may  be  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
minutes. 

4826.  And  the  mob  was  still  there  when  you  came 
back  ? — It  was  not  very  large  then.  It  was  down  the 
back  streets;  but  when  I came  back  to  York-street 
the  mob  was  not  large. 

4827.  I think  you  said  Mr.  Tyacke  charged  ? — Yes, 
but  the  mob  was  not  so  large. 

4828.  But  it  was  a mob? — Yes,  and  threw  stones. 

4829.  And  up  to  that  time  the  firing  had  no  effect 
on  the  Henry-street  mob  ? — It  had  no  effect. 

4830.  Wlien  you  came  back  at  the  end  of  the  night, 
and  found  M'Cluskey’s  publichouse  on  fire,  was  there 
any  district  inspector  there  but  Mr.  Tyacke? — I did 
not  see  Mr.  Tyacke  when  I came  back.  When  I came 
back  from  escorting  those  gentlemen  from  Corporation- 
street,  I went  up  Corporation-street,  and  left  tie  escort 
at  the  portion  of  the  street  I started  from.  I came 
around  Dock-street,  and  saw  smoke  rising  out  of 
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M'CIuskey’s  ] and  I met  a man  coming  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  it.  I ran  back  to  the  barrack  and  re- 
ported it  to  headquarters. 

4831.  Were  you  at  the  scene  of  the  fii-e  that  night 
afterwards  ? — I was. 

4832.  Did  you  see  a body  of  police  there  t — 'Yes. 

4833.  Was  anyone  in  charge  1 — Yes,  District  In- 
spector Shaw,  of  Roscommon  force. 

4834.  Any  other  police  officer  1 — He  was  the  only 
one  I saw. 

4835.  Wliat  hour  was  thatl — Some  time  about 
eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Boss. — Of  what  denomination  were  those 
clergymen  who  were  beaten  1 

The  President — ^We  had  that  once  already,  and 
repetition  won’t  confirm  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Boss. — I did  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams, — The  witness  said  they  were  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  Bresidenl.~Tbe  question  was  asked  by  Com- 
mander M‘Hardy,  a long  time  ago,  and  answered. 

4836.  Mr.  Boss. — (To  witness.) — ^Was  there  any 


house  wrecked  on  that  n%ht  1 — M'Cluskey’s  house  was 
wrecked  and  burned ; and  M‘Eenna's  house  was 
wrecked  immediately  after  M'Cluskey’s. 

4837.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a house  of 
a man  named  Cox  wi'ecked  on  the  same  evening  1 — 
Cox's  was  wrecked  early  in  the  evening.  It  was 
partly  wrecked,  too,  about  this  time.  The  house  was 
set  on  fire  too,  and  it  was  gutted. 

4838.  Did  you  hear  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
Fire  Brigade  going  to  put  out  the  conflagration  at 
M'CIuskey’sl — I did  not  see  any  attack. 

4839.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Reilly,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Brigade,  was  wounded  and  brought  to 
hospital  1 — I heard  it. 

Mr.  Whir,  q.c. — My  lord,  with  your  permission, 
we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  13th  of  July  riots,  which 
is  the  next  important  date. 

The  President. — You  have  closed  wdth  June? 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ’Yes,  my  lord,  the  last  evidence 
closes  the  events  of  June.  There  was  a month  of 
lucid  interval  then,  and  now  I propose  giving  evidence 
as  to  the  events  of  July  and  August. 


Mr.  WiUiam Henry Scott,T>\s,in<A  Inspector,  R.I.C.,  sworn  and  examined  : — 


4840.  President. — Are  you  in  the  Constabulary, 
Mr.  Scott? — Yes,  my  lord. 

4841.  To  what  force  do  you  belong? — I belong  to 
the  County  Leitrim  force. 

4842.  "V^en  did  you  come  to  Belfast?— On  the 
2nd  July. 

4843.  Did  you  bring  up  a contingent  of  your  own 
force? — I came  here  by  orders  of  the  Inspector- 
General  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  Belfast  west 
district. 

4844.  That  was  in  plafie  of ? — Mr.  Stritch, 

who  was  wounded. 

4845.  You  can  speak,  I believe,  of  the  evidence  of 
the  13th  July — will  you  have  the  kindness  without 
going  into  general  evidence,  to  give  us  an  account  of 
what  came  under  your  observation  ? — On  the  evening 
of  the  13th  July  a constable  came  to  me  in  Durham- 
street,  where  I was  in  cliarge  of  a police  force  in 
command  of  Colonel  Miller,  Resident  Magistrate.  He 
informed  me  a riot  was  going  on  on  the  Grosvenor- 
road,  and  requested  I would  go  there.  Colonel  MUler 
and  I,  with  a large  force  of  police,  had  been  for 
several  hours  before  that  keeping  two  mobs  sej>arated 
— namely,  the  Pound-street  mob  and  the  Sandy-row 
mob.  We  consulted  together  at  this  time  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  prudeut  to  leave  where  we  were 
and  endeavour  to  quell  the  i-iot  that  was  going  on  on 
the  Grosvenor-road.  We  agi-eed  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  take  portion  of  the  men  we  bad  in  Durham- 
street  and  go  to  the  Grosvenor-road,  leaving  a suffi- 
cient number,  of  course,  there  to  keep  order  until  ,we 
returned.  We  proceeded  immediately  to  the  Grosvenor- 
road  ; and  on  our  way  there  we  met  two  rival  mobs 
stoning  each  other.  I immediately  gave  the  order  to 
my  men,  who  were  armed  with  tnmcheons,  to  charge, 
which  they  did.  The  moment  that  this  chaise  was 
over  one  of  the  mobs  quietly  went  away  immediately ; 
and  as  we  proceeded  into  Grosvenor-road  we  were 
met  with  another  crowd  who  commenced  to  stone  us 
from  all  directions.  I called  on  tliem  several  times 
to  cease  stone  throwing  or  I would  charge.  We  did 
charge  several  times  with  the  baton,  but  it  had  no 
effect : stones  were  still  coming  in  showers  upon  us. 
Colonel  Miller  and  I consulted  at  this  particular  time 
as  to  what  we  should  do,  as  we  did  not  see  there  was 
any  likelihood  of  order  being  restored,  and  ultimately 
Colonel  Miller  gave  the  order  to  fire.  His  words 
were,  “ Mr.  Scott,  fire  one  man  at  a time.”  • Before  I 
fired  there  was  a constable  whose  name  I believe  to  be 
Rankin,  who  was  so  seriously  hurt  that  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  been  unable  to  resume  duty.  I 
called  on  the  men  on  the  right  who  were  ai’med  with 
rifles,  and  I directed  No.  1 to  load  his,  in  a loud  tone 
of  voice,  in  order  that  tlie  people  in  front  would  Jiear 
It.  I brought  this  policeman  to  the  ready  position, 


and  I watched  for  a moment  to  see  if  they  would 
cease  throwing  the  stones.  The  stone  throwing  did 
not  cease,  biit  rather  increased  ; and  ultimately  I 
ordered  the  policeman  to  fire,  and  he  did.  After  that 
shot  a shot  was  fired  from  the  mob  from  one  of  the 
side  streets,  as  I thought,  in  our  direction. 

4846.  Sir  Edward  Buhoer — Do  yoxi  know  what 
that  street  was  1 — Distillery-street.  I then  dii-ected  a 
second  constable  to  load,  and  a second  shot  was  fired. 
We  were  then  received  with  another  volley  of  stones. 
I fired  a third  shot.  Some  little  time  after  firing  the 
third  shot  matters  somewhat  quieted  do^vn.  We 
remained  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  when  we 
thought  oiir  services  could  be  dispensed  with,  Colonel 
Miller  and  myself  returned  to  our  original  position  at 
Christ  Church,  in  Durham-street.  That  is  all  that 
came  under  my  observation  on  that  occasion. 

4847.  You  said  there  were  two  mobs  at  first? — Yes. 

4848.  And  that  on  charging  one  dispersed  ? — 
Immediately  dispersed. 

4849.  Which  mob  was  tliat? — I understand  it  was 
the  Nationalist  mob. 

4850.  And  the  one  that  remained  on  the  Grosvenor- 
road,  do  you  know  how  it  was  composed  ? — I believe 
it  was  the  Oi-ange  mob. 

4851.  After  charging  at  fii-st  did  you  get  into  con- 
tact with  the  mob  ? — Wo  could  not  get  close  to  them. 
They  have  a habit  in  Belfast  when  we  are  going  to 
charge,  of  leaving  the  doors  of  private  houses  open, 
and  the  moment  they  see  the  police  on  the  move  they 
get  into  these  houses  and  close  the  dooK.  Instantly 
the  police  i-etum  they  reopen  the  doors  and  attack 
them  from  behind. 

4852.  In  wliich  direction  did  this  mob  go? — It 
went  towards  Cullingtree-road. 

4853.  In  tlie  opposite  direction  to  the  other  mob  ? — 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

4854.  Was  the  Riot  Act  read? — In  was  not  on  that 
occasion.  It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

4855.  Did  you  give  due  notice  to  the  crowd  that  you 
were  going  to  fire? — Sevei-al  times  before  we  fii'ed  a 
shot  at  all. 

4856.  How  ?— In  a very  loud  tone  of  voice,  I said 
if  they  did  not  cease  stone  throwing,  I would  positively 
fii-e  on  them. 

4857.  Jlr.  Adams. — What  was  the  cause  of  the 
original  collision  of  tlie  mobs  do  you  know? — I do 
not 

4858.  Do  you  know  did  one  of  the  mobs  try  to  get 
into  the  quarters  of  the  other? — I believe  they  were 
stoning  each  other  as  wo  went  up.  What  was  the 
origin  of  it  I don’t  know. 

4859.  From  the  locality  do  you  think  did  one  mob 
try  to  invade  the  district  of  the  other? — I believe  the 
two  districts  join  each  other  at  this  place. 
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4860.  Tt  was  a regular  duel  between  the  two 
mobs  1 — Quite  so. 

4861.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Where  did  your  duty  lie 
generally — where  are  you  stationed? — Well  I am  at 
present  stationed  at  Oanickfergus,  county  Antrim. 
I came  there  a few  days  before. 

4863.  Where  were  you  stationed  a few  days. before 
you  came  here  % — In  the  county  Leitrim. 

4863.  Is  it  the  general  practice  of  the  mob  when 
throwing  stones  at  tlie  police  to  caution  them  to  desist 
tlirowing  stones  beforecharging  them? — Not  gejierally, 
but  in  order  that  they  would  have  no  excuse,  I re- 
peatedly gave  them  wanting  that  if  they  did  not  at 
once  cease  wliat  would  be  the  consequences. 

4864.  An  exctise  from  what  ? — A warning  before 
resorting  to  extreme  measures. 

4865.  Do  voti  call  it  extreme  measures  to  deal  with 
a mob  with  batons  1 — I call  it  an  extreme  measure  if 
we  were  obliged  to  6re  upon  them. 

4866.  I understood  you  to  say  before  you  ordered 
your  men  to  charge  ? — No,  I cltarged  first  with  the 
tnuicheon ; before  I fi.red  I cautioned  them. 

4867.  Directly  you  arrived  you  found  tliero 
stoning? — They  were  stoning  each  other  when  I first 
arrived.  I charged  at  once,  and  the  moment  we  did 
we  cleared  the  mob,  and  they  dispersed  immediately. 

4868.  Mr.  Ze  Po&r  Tiench,  Q.c. — That  is  dispersed 
into  the  houses? — ^Yes,  and  did  not  appear  on  the 
street  afterwards. 

4869.  Mr.  iPHardy. — At  the  time  you  left  this 
district  and  went  tovvaixls  Christ  Church  the  mob 
scattered  ? — We  were  left  Christ  Church  for  this  place. 

4870.  When  you  returned  to  Christ  Church? — 
Then  the  mob  was  almost  gone;  when  I returned 
there  was  a District-Inspector  with  a detachment  of 
men.  It  appears  that  they  had  some  kind  of  a 
skirmish  wlien  we  left,  and  Mr,  Townsend  sent  a 
detachment  to  keep  oi’der  until  I returned. 

4871.  I want  to  know  what  state  the  Gi'osvenor- 
road  was  in  when  you  left  it  ? — Quiet ; I did  not 
leave  it  until  I thought  I was  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so. 

4872.  And  no  likelihood  of  them  returning? — 
Yes,  and  there  was  no  further  noise  there  that  night. 

4873.  Are  there  any  Nationalists,  or  Catholics,  or 
by  whatever  name  you  distinguish  the  parties  residing 
there? — I believe  that  the  Grosvenor-i-oad  is  more 
Orange  than  Catholic. 

4874.  Are  there  any  of  the  opposite  party  residing 
there  ? — I cannot  say. 

4875.  When  you  left  to  return  in  the  Christ  Church 
direction  was  any  party  of  Constabulary  left  in  Gros- 
venor-road? — Yes. 

4876.  A party  of  what  strength  could  you  say? — I 
should  say  at  least  fifteen,  and  some  that  were  left  at 
different  points  in  the  locality  for  fear  of  reoccurrence 
of  the  riots — others  that  were  left  at  different  points. 

4877.  Had  you  any  of  the  town  men  with  you? — 
Yes,  a few. 

4878.  What  number  were  there  ? — Well,  I should 
say  we  had  about  four  when  I first  started  off.  They 
were  merely  in  order  to  point  iis  out  the  diffei-ent 
localities. 

4879.  To  guide  you  ? — ^Yes. 

4880.  Do  you  think  that  the  best  means  of  dis- 
persing a stone-throwing  mob  would  be  with  the  baton 
or  the  rifle? — Well,  certainly,  if  you  could  get  to 
close  quarters  the  truncheon  is  a very  formidable 
weapon,  but  in  Belfast  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  at  a 
mob  with  the  baton.  The  moment  they  come  into 
tlic  street  they  fire  at  you  with  stones,  and  the 
moment  they  see  the  police  they  move  off  into  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  them 
before  they  get  into  the  houses. 

4881.  Yes,  the  house  difficulty  must  be  a serious 
one.  But  do  you  think  that  if,  when  the  intention 
of  the  mob  became  clear,  you  read  the  Riot  Act,  and 
afterwards  when  they  ran  into  the  houses  you  broke 
into  the  houses — do  you  think  that  would  have  the 
desired  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  rioting  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  idea. 


4882.  Do  you  think  if  that  was  done  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  that  the  mob  would  find  that  they 
would  not  have  it  all  their  own  way  ? — Well,  we 
did  make  some  arrests. 

4883.  In  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

4884.  How  many  arrests  were  there  made  that 
night  1— -I  think  there  were  only  two. 

4885.  Do  you  know  what  punishment  they  got,  or 
what  offence  they  were  charged  with  ? — I cannot  say, 
indeed. 

4886.  Mr.  Ln  Poer  Trenah,  Q.c. — Allow  me  to  ask 
you  one  question.  Do  you  think,  judging  by  your 
own  experience  that  if  you  made  a raid  of  that  kind 
it  would  be  very  likely  proved  that  the  men  whom 
you  aiTested  were  never  out  of  their  houses  at  all  that 
night  ? — Tlicre  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And  in  this 
jiarticular  case  that  I speak  of  they  proved  that  the 
men  were  net  there  at  ail. 

4867.  5Ir.  Adamt. — You  say  they  proved  it — you 
mean  they  swore  it  1 — In  one  case  it  was  stated  ^at 
the  man  was  not  there  at  all. 

4888.  I presume  that  in  party  cases  in  Belfast 
there  is  very  stiff  swearing  occasionally  ? —Well,  from 
my  little  experience.  I have  seen  a little  of  it. 

4689.  The  President. — You  are  able  also,  it  ap- 
pears, to  apoiik  with  reference  to  the  3rd  August? I 

wish  I iiad  known  that  sooner. 

4890.  Mr.  Shannon. — This  witness  can  be  recalled 
afterwards,  my  lord.  (To  witness). — Do  you  recol- 
lect that  in  the  party  iu  Durham-street  there  was  a 
Sergeant  Magee  ? — I believe  there  was. 

4891.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  him?— Yes; 
he  came  on  with  me  to  the  Grosvenor-road,  and  when 
one  of  the  men  got  wounded  I suggested  to  him,  as  a 
man  of  good  local  knowledge,  to  take  him  to  Albert- 
crescojit  barracks  to  have  his  wounds  dressed,  and 
also,  fearing  that  they  might  attack  the  barracks  when 
the  force  there  was  reduced,  to  remain  there  with  four 
or  five  constables. 

4892.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  wounded  that 
night? — Yes;  but  that  was  during  the  time  I was  at 
Grosvenor-road. 

4893.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — It  was  stated  that  the  12th 
July — Monday — was  quiet — was  a quiet  day  in  Bel- 
fast. There  was  no  disturbance  in  Belfast  on  Monday  ? 
—Nothing  in  particular. 

4894.  Nothing  that  you  would  think  worth  while 
mentioning  here  in  your  evidence  ? 

4895.  Mr.  AdaTns.— That  was  mentioned  already— 
that  it  was  a quiet  day  in  Belfast. 

4896.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  you  see  that  article  in 
the  Morning  Aewsofthe  13tJi  July  ? — Before  I look  at 
it  I may  say  I did  not.  I did  not  read  the 

News  during  the  time  I was  in  Belfast.  I had  not 
time  to  i-ead  the  papei-s. 

4897.  It  is  marked  here — “We  say  that  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  riots  on  tlie  evening  of  the  13tli.”  It 
is  alleged  in  the  article  that  the  Orange  party  attacked 
St  Peteris  Cathedral,  which  is  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  where  these  riots,  on  the  evening  of  the  I3th, 
occurred,  and  that  statement  was  utterly  untrue  ? — If 
you  wisli,  I will  mention  some  circumstances  that  came 
under  my  own  observation  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
12th. 

The  President. — Very  well,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  M'Mordie.^L  find  that  I am  slightly  wrong  in 
what  I said.  The  paper  states,  not  that  they  attacked, 
but  that  they  intended  to  attack  the  Cathedral. 

4898.  The  Witness. — On  the  moraing  of  the  12th 
a police  sergeant  came  to  the  hotel  where  I was  staying 
at  about  six  o’clock,  and  said  tliat  a riot  was  going  on 
on  the  Brickfields.  ’ I got  up  at  once : the  sergeant 
had  a car  at  the  door,  and  I drove  up,  but  when  I got 
there  I found  that  matters  had  quieted  down.  It 
appears  that  some  mobs  had  been  stone-throwing  at 
each  other  before  that  hour,  but  it  was  all  over  then, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  nothing  occurred 
as  far  as  I am  aware. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — Just  so ; might  I read  one  of  the 
sentences  from  this  paper,  my  loi-d  ? 
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Tlie  President. — Oh,  yes,  you  may  do  so  by  way  of 
calling  our  attention  to  it.  He  says  he  did  not  read 
it,  and  his  excuse,  or  his  reason,  he  says  is  that  he  had 
not  time  to  do  it,  that  he  had  not  time  to  read  the 
newspapers  while  be  was  in  Belfast,  and  T do  not 
know  that  he  missed  very  3nuch,  or  that  he  would 
have  derived  very  much  information,  as  regards  his 
office,  from  reading  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  M'Mwdie. — We  will  be  able,  my  lord,  to  pro- 
duce a witness  who  can  give  evidence  in  this  matter. 
This,  which  I am  now  going  to  read,  appeared  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  13th  July  after  that  quiet  day  on  the 
12th.  “An  invasion  of  Catholic  streets  and  Catholic 
districts  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  homes  of 
Catliolics  while  their  occupants  wer'e  asleep,  was  next 
decided  on,  and  the  wrecking  of  St.  Peter's  Church.” 

The  President.- — Is  that  what  the  Executive  Council 
decided  on  it — or  who  1 

Mr.  iPMordie. — I do  not  know ; it  does  not  say ; 
by  the  Orange  party  it  means. 

The  President. — It  does  not  give  a report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body  at  which,  or  by  which,  this 
was,  as  it  says,  decided  on } 

Mr.  M^Mordie. — No,  it  does  not ; it  is  a .piece  of 
pure  invention. 

The  President. — Where  was  it  supposed  to  be  de- 
cided u|3on.  Does  nothing  pi-oceed  that  which  you 
are  reading  which  explains  it  1 

Mr.  M^Mordie. — No,  there  is  not ; nor  is  there 
anything  after  it ; it  is  simply  a statement  which  is 
utterly  untrue. 

The  President. — Does  it  say  that  there  was  any 
council  sat,  or  aivy  body,  at  which  tliat  determination 
was  come  tol 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I will 
just  read  what  precedes  it : — 

“ Tlie  first  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  “ Twelfth” 
was  made  by  the  bells  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Donegall-street ; 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  roll  of  drums  in  the  different 
Orange  districts,  in  which  numbei's  of  Orangemen  had 
assembled  in  the  various  streets  in  which  arches  of  the 
customary  charaeterhad  been  erected.  Themcreannounce- 
inentdid  not,  however,  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  followers 
of  William,  and  alt  through  the  early  morning  they  kept  up 
a horrid  din,  which  can  be  produced'  out  of  slieepskins  only 
by  Orangemen.” 

You  have  not  yet  had  that  experience,  my  lord.  The 
article  goes  on  — 

“To  have  permission  to  do  this  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  was  not,  however,  enough 
for  men  and  women  half  mad  witli  thwr  Orange  fanaticism. 
An  invasion  of  Catholic  streets  and  Catholic  districts,  with 
the  object  of  attacking  the  bouses  of  Catholics  while  their 
occupants  weie  asleep,  was  next  decided  on,  and  the 
wreclcing  of  St  Peter’s  Church,  off  the  Falls-road,  was 
included  in  the  programme  of  Shankhill-road  desperadoes.” 

Mr.  M'Hardy.  — Is  that  a signed  letter  or  an 
article  in  the  newspaper  1 

4899.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — No,  it  is  an  editorial,  or,  at 
ail  events,  it  is  original  matter  writing  appearing  in 
the  Morni-ng  News,  with  the  commendation  of  the 
editor  apparently,  and  with  his  sanction.  There  is 
more  of  it,  and  it  is  all  worth  reading.  It  is  very 
amusing  literature — the  Morning  News  for  the  last 
two  days  is  extremely  interesting  also.'  (To  the  Wit- 
ness). You  heard  me  read  that  article  ? — Yes. 

4900.  Was  not  an  intimation  of  that  kind — that 
there  should  be  an  attack  on  St  Peter’s  Catholic 
Church — sufficient  to  raise  a row  ? — Cei'tainly ; I am 
sure  the  Homan  Catholics  would  not  wish  their  church 
should  be  attacked. 

4901.  You  know  that  beautiful  building  I suppose? 
— I do. 

4902.  And  do  you  know'  that  Roman  Catholics  have 


a gi-eat  veneration  for  their  ecclesiastical  buildings  ? — oaober »,  isss. 
No  doubt  Mr.  William 

4903.  And  was  it  not  probably,  as  tho  result  of  that  Henry  Scott, 
statement  in  the  paper,  that  the  church  should  be 
attacked,  that  you  had  the  riot  on  the  evening  of  the 

13th  in  Grosvenor-street  ? — I could  not  say  that 

4904.  'Wfould  it  be  a sufficient  cause  ? — 

The  President. — He  certainly  cannot  say  it  would 
be  a sufficient  cause  for  a riot  Any  person  of  common 
sense  must  say  that  it  would  not 

4905.  The  Witness. — It  might  be  an  inducement, 
my  lord. 

4906.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Would  it  be  sufficient  to 
induce  a riot? — It  might  be. 

4907.  Was  not  the  scene  of  the  riot  near  St  Peter’s 
Church  ? — The  riot  was  over  before  I got  there. 

4908.  It  was  in  that  locality? — It  was. 

4909.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  there  a laige  pi’ocession 
on  the  12th  1 — Yes. 

' 4910.  Did  it  go  through  the  town!— It  went 
through  portion  of  the  town  in  which  I was  on  duty 
with  Colonel  Miller,  and  passed  the  Cooke  statue,  with 
banners,  bands,  and  drums. 

4911.  Mr.  LePoer  T’rcjujA,  Q.c. — You  might  just  as 
■well  stiite  what  part  of  the  towii  they  went  through  ? 

— The  only  time  I saw  them  passing  was  at  tlie  Cooke 
statue,  coming  into  my  district. 

4912.  Which  way  did  they  go  then? — They  went 
up  towards — I forget  the  name  of  the  street— in  the 
direction  I think  of  York-street. 

4913.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  not  the  Cooke  statue  a 
rather  hot  place? — It  is.  The  districts  of  the  two 
parties  just  join  about  that  place,  from  King-street  to- 
wards the  Cooke  statue. 

4914.  Mr.  M'Hardy.  — Was  there  any  earthly 
reason  why  that  procession  should  not  lawfully  walk 
past  the  Cooke  statue  ? — They  did,  that  is  all  I know. 

4915.  But  was  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  ? — No. 

4916.  Is  it  a Catholic  quarter? — No,  but  it  is  ad- 
joining the  Catholic  quarter. 

4917.  But  they  have  no  prescriptive  light  over  it  t 
• — No,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  quarters  meet  at 
that  point. 

4918.  The  Presulent. — May  I ask  what  is  your 
religion  ? — I am  a I’rotestant,  my  lord. 

4919.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  there  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  two  i atholics  were  stabbed  on  the  12th  of 
July  ? — I didn’t  hear  so. 

4920.  Mr.  Ross. — On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  is- 
it  not  a fact  that  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Shankhill 
party  on  the  Fall's-road  party,  about  six  o’clock  that- 
morning? — On  the  morning  of  the  13th  ? 

4921.  Yes? — I am  not  aware. 

4922.  Or  un  the  nioi-niug  of  Thursday  ? — It  was  on. 
the  morning  of  the  12th. 

4923.  Did  the  Catholics  not  apprehend  that  their 
church  was  the  object  of  that  attack — was  not  that 
quarrel  close  to  that  church? — The  stone-throwing, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  was  close  to  St.  Peter’s. 

4924.  And  the  Catholics  were  apprehensive  that 
theobjectof  the  attack  was  to  wreck  theirchurch  ? — Yes. 

4926.  Was  there  stone-throwing  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th? — ^Yes,  there  was  some  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th. 

4926.  Mr.  Le  Po^r  Trench,  ^.c. — Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  tlie  12th  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — The  events  of  the  I2th  of  July, 
and  the  31st  of  July  having  now  been  detailed,  in 
our  opinion,  at  sufficient  length,  I propose  to  call 
witnesses  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  the  iuci-  ; 

dents  of  the  1st  of  August.  The  31st,  your  lordship 
willi-emember,  was  the  date  of  Mr.  Hanna’s  excursion^ 


Sergeant  David  J Barry  (No, 

4927.  Tho  President. — Yon  are  a sergeant  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

4928.  And  belonging  to  the  Belfast  force  ?— -Yes. 

4929.  And  stationed  in  Belfast  how  long  ? — Six  and 
a-Lalf  years. 


178)  sworn  and  examined.  Serg^t 

4930.  You  are  then  well  acquainted  ■with  Belfast  ? Uarrj’- 
—Yes. 

4931.  To  which  district  were  you  attached  at  the 
time  of  the  riots  ? — I was  attach^  to  the  North  dis- 
trict. I have  been  stationed  during  my  wliole  service 

X ^ 
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8-  in  Belfast,  in  and  about  tbe  Sbankhili-road.  ’ I was 
stationed  first  at  Peter’s-hill,  six  and  a-balf  yeare  ago, 
and  on  my  promotion,  I was  traaosferred  to  the  Shank- 
hill-i'oad  ; and  then  I was  promoted  again  to  the  rank 
ofaergeant,  and  sent  to  the  Crumlin-road. 

4932.  That  is  the  north  district? — 'Yes;  so  that  I 
iiave  been  doing  duty  principally  in  the  Shankhill- 
road  district^  since  I came  to  town. 

4933.  Have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  us  your  ex- 
perience of  the  disturbances  you  witnessed  on  the  1st 
of  August  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

4934.  "We  don’t  want  you  to  go  into  unnecessary 
detail.  Give  us  just  the  information? — Well,  on  this 
day,my  lord, I paraded  in  Donegall-atreet  barrackabout 
rit  0 o’clock,  by  order  of  Mr.  Grene,  for  duty.  I was 
paraded  by  Sergeant  Carey,  and  sent  with  ten  men  to 
protect  M'Glade’s,  on  the  ShankhOl-roatl.  I was  sent 
there  by  vSergeant  Carey,  as  the  sergeant  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality.  We  proceeded  to  the 
Shankhill-road,  and,  going  along,  wo  were  “ booh’d  ” 
up  Petei-’s'-hill,  until  we  arrived  at  M'Glade’s.  I 
there  relieved  Sergeant  M'Brinn,  who  gave  me 
100  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  we  had  that 
besides  eight  rounds  of  ball  and  two  of  buckshot,  which 
had  been  previously  served  out  to  eacli  man.  I saw 
that  M'Glade’s  windows  were  smashed  and  that  the 
door  had  been  forced  open.  The  side  door  had  been 
broken  and  the  front  door  was  lying  open,  and  there 
was  a lot  of  drink  in  it  from  what  I could  see  from 
the  outside.  Well,  Sergeant  M‘Brinn  handed  me 
100  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  which  I distributed 
amongst  my  men.  He  then  went  away  with  the 
party.'  After  he  had  left  I told  my  men — I served 
out  the  ammunition  myself,  and  told  each  man  when 
I was  giving  it  to  him,  that  I expected  disturbances 
from  the  appearance  of  the  street.  And  when  I was 
giving  each  man  ten  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  for  no 
man  to  attempt  to  act  in  reference  to  firing  without 
receiving  instructions  from  me  and  to  be  very  careful 
when  they  did  act,  as  that  any  disregard  of  what  I 
told  them  besides  being  a breach  of  discipline  might 
render  them  liable  to  account  in  a court  of  law  for 
their  action — in  other  words  to  be  very  cautious  in 
-taking  their  orders  from  ma  I then  dispersed  the 
people  who  had  remained  about  the  doors.  I spoke  to 
them  in  a friendly  kind  of  manner  and  told  them  to 
leave.  Then  I formed  a circle  round  the  part  of  the 
house  and  then  I put  two  men  to  Walk  up  and  down 
and  told  them  to  speak  to  the  people  in  a friendly 
kind  of  way.  Some  of  the  people  outside  called  u's 
names  but  they  did  not  commence  to  throw  stones  at 
that  time.  I saw  a large  crowd  in  the  centre — then 
at  the  corner  of  North  Boundary-street.  M'Glade’s 
house,  I should  say,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Bound- 
ary-street and  the  Shankhill-road.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Shanlchill-rood,  I also  saw  another  large  crowd 
and  I directed  the  acting-sergeant  to  take  tliree  men 
and  to  quietly  disperse  the  people  tliere. 

4935.  "What  was  the  actin  g-sergeaat’s  name  ? — 
James  Lee,  and  he  was  a local  man  also,  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  district.  He  did  so.  Then  we  remained 
■on.  I suppose  we  were  there  until  five  o’clock  or  so. 
There  was  odd  stone  throwing  at  us  and  some  ex- 
pressions used ; and  about  that  time  there  came  a 
drunken  man  down  the  street.  A ci-owd  collected 
around  him  and  I went  across  the  street  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  him  to  leave,  as  I went  across  there 
was  some  stone-throwing  and  a crowd  collected  and 
the  drunken  man  became  very  disorderly;  but  he 
afterwards  went  away.  I may  mention  that  I subse- 
quently summoned  him  for  the  oflTence,  and  he  got  a 
month’s  imprisonment.  Things  then  kept  pretty  quiet 
although  several  respectable  people  told  me  that  they 
believed  we  should  be  stoned  because,  as  they  alleged, 
the  police  had  fired  on  a crowd  in  Boundary-street  the 
night  before. 

4936.  "Were  those  really  respectable  people? — Well, 
they  were  respectably-dressed  people.  They  told  us 
to  watch  ourselves,  and  I was,  therefore,  more  parti- 
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cular  on  that  account.  Mr.  Grene  also  visited  us 
while  he  Avas  on  the  Shankhill  Road,  and  went  away 
again.  He  had  a party  on  the  Old  Lodge  iload. 
About  8 o’clock  a large  party  of  military  marched 
down  North  Boundary  Street  from  the  direction  of 
the  military  barracks,  and  they  then  halted  when  they 
came  to  the  corner  of  the  Shankhill  Road.  I should 
say  that  Mr.  M'Glade’s  bouse  is  situated  at  one  comer 
and  they  halted  at  the  other.  The  officer  came  over 
to  me,  and  said:  “Is  there  a magistrate  here ?”  I 
said  that  there  Avas  not  a magistrate  here,  but  that 
there  Avere  four  local  magistrates  who  had  driven  by 
upon  a car  a short  Avhile  ago.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I 
Avas  informed  that  tliere  was  a magistrate  here and 
I said,  “ AVell,  if  you  Avish,  sir,  I’ll  go  Aip  to  Peter’s 
Hill  barrack  and  telegraph  to  Owen-street  and  ask  if 
there  Avas  a magistrate  to  meet  you  here.”  He  asked 
me  Avas  there  no  menis  of  communicating  with  a 
magistrate  before  that,  and  I told  him  I would  go  and 
tell  the  authorities  at  Owen-street  that  he  was  iookino 
for  a magistrate,  and  I sent  a man  to  do  so ; but  be- 
fore the  man  came  back  he  went  back  up  North 
Bouudary-sti-eet  again,  and  I don’t  know  Avhere  he 
Aveut  to.  He  went,  up  North  Boundary-street  with 
the  large  party  of  military,  and  that  party  Avas  ac- 
companied down  the  street  by  a large  mob  of  comer 
boys  apparently  of  the  very  loAvesb  description — the 
class  of  pai-ties  that  generally  follow  the  military. 
Well,  they  cheered  the  mOitary,  but  as  they  went 
past  us  they  “ booh'd  ” us,  and  caUed  us  a number  of 
filthy  and  obscene  names.  After  tbe  militaiy  went 
on  tlrat  mob  remained  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  mai-ched  a party,  apparently  an  organized  party, 
up  Boundary-street  and  down  the  Shankhill-i-oad,  and 
these  commenced  thi-oAving  stones  at  ns.  There  were 
a number  of  the  local  people  about  there  who  knew 
me  and  Avith  whom  I was  Avell  acquainted,  and  to 
Avhom  I spoke,  and  they  also  tried  to  move  them  and 
to  get  the  mob  to  go  aAvay.  Well,  they  continued 
throwing  ston«i.  It  was  merely  showers  of  10  or  12 
at  a time,  and  then  they  reti-eated.  A gentleman  Avho 
lives  on  the  Shankhill-road  came  over  to  me — a Mr. 
Samuel  Criglington — and  he  spoke  to  me  that  night 
on  the  Shankhill-road  at  Mr.  M‘Glade’s.  He  said 
something  about  Avhat  had  already  occurred,  and 
asked  me  not  to  fire  upon  the  people,  I told  him  I 
had  no  intention  at  that  time,  for  the  amount  of 
stone  throwing  that  had  up  to  that  time  taken  place 
had  not  done  us  much  injury;  but  that  if  the  stone 
tlirowing  continued  he  might  tell  the  people  that  I 
Avould  fire,  and  fire  Avith  effect,  too,  I also  told  other 
parties  who  came  to  me  to  inform  the  people  that  I 
Avas  sent  tliei-e  to  protect  that  house,  and  that  I would 
protect  it  at  any  cost ; and  that  I wished  also  to  inform 
them  and  tlie  principal  parties  concerned  that  I was 
armed  Avibh  a double  supply  of  ball  cartridge,  and  that 
I Avould  Aise  it  if  I were  put  to  it.  After  that  Mr. 
Criglington  Avent  away  up  the  street,  and  all  the 
resijectable  people  that  I h^  previously  seen  appeared 
to  have  Avithdrawn  off  the  street,  for  I could  not  see 
one.  It  Avas  then  getting  dark — it  was  after  9 o’clock, 
and  they  put  the  lamps  out  up  the  street,  and  I could 
not  have  an  opportmiity  of  identifying  any  of  the 
parties  there,  but  as  far  as'I  saw  I did  not  see  any  of 
the  parties  belonging  to  the  Shankhill  Road  there.  I 
did  not  remark  any  of  the  people  aljout  the  Shankhill 
read  there.  The  stones  continued.  After  Mr. 
Criglington  Iwiving  and  these  other  respectable 
people,  I saw  that  tlie  mob  was  getting  more  deter- 
mined in  their  manner,  and  that  the  stone-tiuwing 
was  coming  in  regular  showers.  All  the  men  with 
me,  I might  say,  were  struck  with  stones.  I don’t 
think  all,  but  nearly  all  the  men  with  me  were  stnick 
Avith  stones.  Constable  Kennedy  Avas  knocked  down 
at  my  side. 

4937.  Sir  Sdward  Bulwcv. — Were  they  coming 
from  Boundary-street  then  1 — They  were  coming  from 
all  the  streets. — Dover-street,  Boundaiy-street,  Hope- 
well-street  and  Peter's  HOL  Constable  Kennedy  was 
struck  and  knocked  down  by  a paving  stone  that  cut 
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through  his  helmet.  He  fell  at  niy  side.  He  first 
gave  a groan  and  fell  at  my  side  insensible.  Two  of 
the  men  lifted  him  up.  I then  shouted  to  my  men 
to  load  with  buckshot,  and  I also  shouted  to  the  mob 
that  I was  going  to  fire.  I directed  those  two  men 
that  had  hold  of  Constable  Kennedy  to  try  and  get 
him  into  a house  in  North  Bouiidary-street.  ' I next 
sent  three  men  up  Nortli  Boundary-street,  and 
repeated  that  I was  going  to  fire.  A woman  veiy 
kindly  opened  her  door  and  permitted  the  police  to 
bring  in  the  injured  constable.  I was  struck  myself 
with  a stone  at  that  time.  I then  told  the  men  that 
although  I had  given  them  the  oi-der  to  load,  that  I 
hadn’t  given  them  any  directions  to  fire,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  fire  without  receiving  instructions  from 
me,  and  that  I woxild  mention  tho  men  that  I wo\ild 
require  to  fire.  The  stones  were  meanwhile  continuing 
the  whole  time,  my  lord. 

4938.  Yes?-— I then  directed  two  of  the  men  to 
fire — one  first  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Shanbhill- 
road,  and  the  other  man  in  the  Peter’s  Hill  direction — 
that  is,  the  lower  side — in  the  Peteris  Hill  direction. 
They  did  so  -\vith  buckshot. , The  mob  then  dispersed 
a little,  and  I said  to  the  three  men — “ Run  down  the 
street  now  when  the  mob  is  giving  a little,  and  they 
will  think  that  you  are  going  to  fire  again,  but  don’t 
attempt  to  fire  unless  you  actually  cannot  help  it,  but 
run  a short  distance  down  the  street  after  them.’ 
They  did  so,  and  the  mob  went  away.  And  the  same 
way  on  tlie  other  side,  I took  a few  men  with  myself 
in  the  upper  direction,  and  I ran  after  the  mob,  and 
they  went  uj>  the  Shankhill-road.  I then  saw  the 
mob  that  went  down  the  Shankhill-road  attack  Mr. 
Daly’s  public  house  at  Peter’s  Hill.  That  is  situated 
some  distance  down  the  street — some  200  yards.  I 
heard  the  glass  smashing,  but  as  I knew  it  was 
convenient  to  Petei-’s  Hill  barracks  I didn’t  go  down 
to  it,  as  I knew  there  was  a number  of  policemen 
stationed  there  that  would  be  able  to  cope  ^vith  them, 
and  I also  heard  the  police  down  there  firing  on  the 
moh. 

4939.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Down  where? — Down  at 
Peter’s-hill.  I also  heal’d  afterwards  that  the  mob 
threw  stones  from  the  Shankhill  barracks,  and  wrecked 
Mr.  Hassan’s — ^the  mob  that  ran  from  us  up  the 
Shankhill-road.  Some  short  while  afterwai-ds  Ser- 
geant Murphy  and  a number  of  constables  came  to  our 
assistance  from  the  Old  Lodge-road,  but  everjrihingwas 
then  comparatively  quiet.  He  being  the  senior  ser- 
geant, I repoi-ted  to  him  what  I had  done,  and  tho  steps 
I had  taken.  He  directed  me  to  go  and  report  what  I 
had  done  to  Mr.  Grene,  who  was  then  on  the  Old 
Lodge-road.  I did  so.  Mr.  Grene  asked  me  if  I be- 
lieved tliere  was  a sufficient  force  there  now  to  pro- 
tect M'Glade’s  house,  and  I said  that  I believed  there 
was.  He  then  asked  a magistrate  to  go  along  with 
us,  and  this  magistrate  came  down  the  street. 

4940.  What  magistrate?  What  is  his  name? — I 
forget  the  magistrate’s  name,  sir. 

4941.  Mr.  Hennessy. — Can  you  get  it? — Yes. 

4942.  Will  you  get  it  and  give  it  to  me? — I will.  I 
•^w  a large  body  of  police  while  I was  at  M'Glade’s. 

I saw  a large  body  of  police  marching  up  the  street 
under  tho  command  of  Mr.  Bull,  District-Inspector. 
They  came  down  again  after  going  up  past  us. 

4943.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Where  were  you  then? — 
We  were  then  at  M'Glade’s  halldoor.  I went  back, 
by  direction  of  Mr.  Grene,  to  M'Glade’s.  A party 
of  military  came  up  and  joined  the  party  under  Mr. 
Bull,  and  they  all  went  up  the  Shankliill-road,  but  I 
remained  ^protecting  M'Glade’s  till,  about  half-past 
twelve  o’clock,  when  I was  relieved  by  Mr.  Grene. 
Sergeant  Murphy  and  I consulted,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  send  small  parties  of 
police  to  the  different  street  comers,  and  to  retreat  if 
we  were  again  attacked,  and  he  sent  me  with  some 
fflen  down  Peter’s-hill,  as  it  was  the  most  disturbed 
division,  with  a few  men,  and  I remained  there  to 
protect  the  main  body ; but  we  were  not  further  at- 
tacked that  night.  I may  say  that  all  the  men  I had 


with  me,  my  lord,  on  that  occasion,  at  M'Glade’s,  octdbtr  9.  isss. 
were  all  local  police.  I have  the  names  of  them  here  , — 

— ^men  who  were  stationed  on  the  Shankhill'-road,  the 
Crumlin-road,  and  in  Donegall-street,  and  they  knew  Barry, 
the  locality  well.  I see  a constable  in  court — Con- 
stable Forbes — who  was  one  of  the  men  there  with  me 
on  that  occasion. 

4944.  Sir  Edward  You  mentioned  that 

the  sergeant  whom  you  relieved  at  M'Glade’s  handed 
over  to  you  this  100  rounds  of  buckshot? — No,  sir — 
ball  cartridge.  The  men  had  each  been  previously 
served  with  eight  rounds  of  ball  cartridge  and  two  of 
buckshot. 

4945.  Do  you  .think  any  person  was  injui-cd  when 
you  fired?— I never  heard.  Whea  the  constables 
fired  they  went  up — they  ran  up  a piece  of  the  street, 
and  took  steady  aim  at  the  parties  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  stone-throwing,  and  I believe  that  if  any 
one  was  injured  they  did  not  make  any  report  of  it. 

4946.  When  you  were  sent  to  take  charge  of 

M'Glade’s  puhlichouse  were  you  told  where  yoursup- 
ports  were  available  ? — Yes  j I was  told  there  was  a 
party  of  men  on  the  Old  Lodge-road,  but  at  the  time  the 
stone-throwing  actually  commenced  there  was  a large 
mob — I suppose  there  were  800  or  900  people ^be- 

tween the  men  and  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  it  is  a 
long  street.  But  some  civilians  went  up  and  in- 
formed— I believed  they  informed  Mr.  Grene — and 
that  caused  him  to  send  us  supports — some  constables. 

One  of  them  reported  that  wo  were  very  badly 
handled.  . 

4947.  What  was  the  means  of  communication  from 
the  Old  Lodge-road  to  M'Glade’s  ? — I could  only  send 
by  a man  there.  I could  only  send  by  North  Boim- 
dary-street,  and  threugh  other  disturbed  localities. 

4948.  Was  there  a disturbance  going  on,  so  that 
you  could  not  have  gone  down  to  Peter’s-hill  ?--I  could 
have  gone  down,  but  there  was  a large  mob  at  Daly’s 
public-house,  which  was  attacked.  It  was  between  Us 
and  our  suppoiris. 

4949.  You  would  have  no  communication  except 
thi-ough  a disturbed  district? — We  were  all  surrounded 
by  hostile  localities. 

4950.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — How  many  men  hod  you 
left  with  you  when  you  had  the  ammunition  handed 
over  to  you  by  Sergeant  M'Brinn? — Ten  men;  an 
acting-sergeant  and  nine  constables. 

4951.  How  many  men  did  Sergeant  Murphy  bring 
when  he  came  to  your  relief  1 — I cannot  say. 

4952.  Nearly? — I suppose  he  brought  about  nine 
or  ten. 

4953.  Baton  men  or  armed  men? — All  armed  men. 

4954.  At  the  time  before,  when  the  local  magis- 
trates drove  past  on  the  car,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening — did  they  stop  to  speak  to  you  ? — Tliey  did 
not ; but  coming  back  afterwards,  Mr.  Johnston,  tho 
magistrate,  came  and  spoko  to  me. 

4955.  What  time  did  they  come  back  ? — 'They  came 
back  some  time  about  eight  o’clock  ; before  eight 
o’clock. 

4956.  Was  that  before  Mr.  Origlington  left? — I 
think  Mr.  Origlington  was  there  after  that. 

4957.  Just  explain  if  there  was  anything  passed 
between  you  and  the  local  magistrates? — Nothing 
whatever  passed.  They  only  asked  me  how  were 
things  going  on.  I told  them  there  was  a little  atone 
throwing,  but  tliat  it  was  not  a great  deal,  and  I also 
told  them  that  there  was  a party  of  militaiy  that  had 
passed  up,  and  that  after  the  military  were  leaving 
the  mob  stoned  us — that  it  then  ceased  for  a short 
while — at  least  there  was  not  so  much.  And  when 
Mr.  Johnston  came  down,  I told  him  about  the  military 
officer  looking  for  a magistrate.  He  asked  me  in 
what  direction  they  went,  and  I told  him.  He  drove 
off  then  on  a car,  and  I believe  the  Mayor  of  Belfast 
was  with  him,  but  I didn’t  know  him  personally  at  the 
time ; I believe,  however,  he  was  there. 

4958.  Did  you  convey  to  the  local  magistrates  that 
you  were  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  if  you  had 
conveyed  such  an  intimation,  have  you  the  smallest 
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Ceiober  9,  iflBS.  doubt  tliat  they  would  have  remained  to  be  of  assis- 
g r tance  to  you  if  you  thought  it  necessary? — ^They 
David  J.  could  see  the  state  of  things  for  themselves,  and  when 
Barry.  I was  sent  there  I knew,  of  course,  that  tlie  people 

were  greatly  excited.  There  was  a feeling  that  set  in 
very  strongly  against  the  police  at  the  time,  and  I 
believe  we  were  almost  the  last  of  the  police  that  did 
duty  until  they  were  taken  otf  the  road. 

4959.  That  had  no  effect  at  the  time,  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  position  ? — No. 

4960.  Did  you  convey  to  the  magistrates  at  that 
time  that  you  were  perfectly  well  able  to  liold  your 
own  1 — I thought  we  were  perfectly  well  able  to  look 
after  oui-selves. 

4961.  You  had  no  wish  at  that  time  to  get  reinforce- 
ments ? — I knew  the  men  had  lots  to  do,  but  I knew 
that  the  ten  men  I had  left  witli  me  were  well  able  to 
protect  tlie  house,  and  to  protect  themselves,  and  I did 
not  believe  at  that  time — I thought  I would  have  been 
able  to  maintain  my  position  without  resorting  to 
arms. 

4962.  You  never  thought  at  that  time  that  you 
would  have  had  occasion  to  i-esoi-t  to  fire  arms  ? — I did 
not.  In  fact  until  these  last  disturbances,  I have 
never  been  under  arms  in  Belfast,  although  there  have 
been  a gi-eat  number  of  riots,  both  befoi-e  I came 
permanently,  during  the  time  I was  constantly  coming 
in  on  temporary  duty  from  adjoining  counties,  and 
since. 

4963.  Did  you  ask  3fr.  CrigUngton,  or  any  other 
local  magistrate,  to  remain  and  assist  you? — Well,  I 
told  Mr.  Crigiington  that  I would  be  very  glad  of  his 
assistance — that  I would  be  very  glad  lie  would  speak 
to  the  people,  and  tell  t}ujm  the  consequence  of  mis- 
behaving themselves,  and  he  did  render  a good  deal  of 
assistance  ; and  a Mr.  Matthews,  whom  I believe  to 
be  a merchant,  also  rendered  a good  deal  of  assistance, 
and  went  about  the  people  advising  them  to  disperse. 
A great  number  of  local  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood did  the  same  thing.  Any  of  the  parties  that  took 
part  in  the  rioting  were  of  the  very  lowest  order.  I 
saw  some  of  them  before  the  stone  throwing  actually 
commenced,  and  I knew  them  to  be  boys  that  had  been 
frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  constabulary. 

4964.  We  can  understand  that.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Crigiington  left,  and  the  other  resident  people,  had 
you  any  anticipation  of  having  to  use  fire  arms  ? — I 
had,  just  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Crigiington  was 
leaving. 

4965.  Were  yon  aware  he  was  going  to  leave  at  the 
time  he  left  ?— No,  I was  not. 

49C6.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  asked  those 
gentlemen  to  remain,  that  they  would  have  remained  ? 
— I didn’t  like  to  go  and  ask  any  civilians,  or  otlier 
parties,  to  endanger  themselves  by  remaining  with  me. 
I did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  ask 
Mr.  Crigiington,  because  I believed  he  knew  what 
was  going  on  as  well,  and  I knew  he  would  stop  as 
long  as  he  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  that  anjrthing 
I would  say  would  have  no  effect.  He  knew  very 
well  I would  be  tliankful  for  any  assistance — at  least 
I believed  he  knew  that. 

4967.  Mr.  Grene,  at  the  time  you  reported  your 

course  of  action,  did  he  express  any  opinion  on  it? — 
He  asked  me  if  1 considered 

4968.  Kindly  answer  “yes”  or  “no.”  Did  he 
express  any  opinion  as  to  what  you  had  done? — He 
did  not  j he  told  me  to  send  in  a report. 

4969.  Did  Mr.  Grene  express  any  opinion  on  your 
conduct  ? — He  did  not.  He  told  me  to  go  back  to  Mr. 
M'Glade’s. 

4970.  Had  you  anyone  seriously  injured,  so  as  to 

be  incapacitated  from  duty,  except  the  man  who  was 
taken  into  the  house  in  Boundary -street  ? — I received 
a blow  on  the  leg,  and  although  my  leg  was  very  sore, 
and  I found  great  difficulty 

4971.  Had  you  any  men  injured,  when  I say 
injured,  I mean  seriously  injured,  so  as  to  incapacitate 
them — so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  performing 


duty  ? — I believe  not ; but  the  men  were  from  other 
stations  besides  mine. 

4972.  I mean  the  men  under  your  command,  were 
any  of  them,  except  the  man  carried  into  the  house  in 
Boundary-street,  were  any  of  them  injured  so  seriously 
as  to  be  incapaoitated  from  doing  duty  ? — One  of  them 
was  off  duty  for  a month ; that  is  the  constable  1 
referred  to. 

4973.  Besides  the  man  that  was  off  duty  for  a 
month,  which  is  the  same  man  that  was  carried  into 
the  house  in  North  Boundary-street,  were  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  pai-ty  seriously  injured  and  incapacitated 
from  doing  duty- — Ye-s,”  or  “ No  " 1 — I did  not  make 
any  inquiries  since  that  time,  but  as  far  as  I believe— 
No. 

4974.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  you  refer  to  the  firing  of 
the  other  party  of  constabulary  on  the  Old  Lodge- 
road  ? — Yes. 

4975.  Aro  you  aware  that  that  party  was  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Bull? — Yes. 

4976.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say  you  are  acquainted 
with  that  locality? — Yes,  I am. 

4977.  And  your  duty  principally  lay  in  that 
locality  ? — Yes,  all  the  time. 

4978.  On  the  Shankhill-road  there  are  a large 
number  of  very  respectable  shopkeepers? — Yes;  a 
great  number. 

4979.  What  was  their  attitude  towards  the  police 
during  all  that  time,  so  far  as  you  saw  ? — So  far  as  I 
could  see  at  first,  friendly.  After  the  9th  of  June  I 
had  been  frequently  on  the  road  going  about  among 
them,  and  although  they  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  the  police,  I found  them  very 
friendly  towards  me  and  other  local  men. 

4980.  Did  they  give  you  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  when  you  appealed  to  them  ? — Yes ; whenever 
1 asked  assistance,  I got  it,  and  I have  often  been  in 
difficulty  and  got  their  assistance.  But  afterwards  I 
remarked  among  the  people,  and  the  shopkeepers 
especially,  that  they  avoided  speaking  .to  us.  I know 
men  that  I was  well  acquainted  with  who,  when  they 
would  see  me,  would  turn  their  heads  aivay,  and,  of 
course,  I did  not  want  to  force  my  friendship  on  them. 

4981.  That  was  after  the  firing  at  Bowei'’s  hill  ?— 
Yes. 

4982.  The  occasion  that  you  ai*e  deposing  to,  the 
day  of  the  week  was  a Sunday  ? — Yes. 

4983.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  of  the  firing 
attack  between  the  two  parties  that  lasted  during  the 
whole  of  that  Sunday  morning — that  very  Sunday 
morning — do  you  know  anything  alxiut  the  particulars 
of  that? — No;  but  I know  about  tho  evening  pre- 
vious. 

4984.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
Sunday  morning  from  an  early  hour,  from  about  one 
o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  until  about  six,  that  firing 
was  going  on  between  the  opposing  parties  ? — Yea ; I 
heard  shots  fired. 

4985.  Mr.  Jf'eir,  Q.c. — He  is  speaking  of  the  8th  of 
August. 

4986.  Mr.  Campbell. — I beg  your  pardon.  I am 
asking  this  witness  about  this  particular  Sunday. 
What  I am  referring  to  is  the  first  Sunday.  (To 
witness) — 

4987.  What  Sunday — what  day  of  the  month  did 
you  i-efer  to  ? — 

4983.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — Was  not  this  particular 
Sunday  the  first  Sunday  of  August  ? — Yes,  the  1st  of 
August. 

4989.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  hear  on  that  par- 
ticular Sunday,  although  it  was  repeated  afterwards, 
on  that  particular  Sunday  was  there  a firing  attack 
going  on  between  two  parties  ? — I cannot  say ; I am 
not  sure. 

4990.  Didn’t  you  say  a moment  ago  that  you  heard 
the  shots  ? — There  was  firing  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
but  I refer  to  the  8th  of  August. 

4991.  But  did  you  hear  that  similar  attacks  had 
been  going  on  on  the  paiticulai’  Sunday  to  which  I 
refer  ? — I heai-d  that  there  had  been  some  shots  fired. 
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I did  not  hear  them  myself,  for  when  I was  relieved 
I went  to  bed.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning  I 
was  up  and  I heard  shots 

4992.  The  mob,  you  say,  was  composed  of  the  lowest 
roughs  ?— Yes. 

4993.  The  President. — You  spoke  of  the  attitude  of 
the 'shopkeepers  towards  the  local  police.  What  was 
their  attitude  towards  the  strange  police! — Well,  I 
believe,  it  was  very  hostile,  my  lord. 

4994.  Mr.  SPHardy — You  also  said  that  at  any 
time  that  you  asked  assistance  from  the  local  shoj>- 
keepers  and  others  that  you  got  it ! — I did. 

4995.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  ask  for  that 
assistance  I — Well,  1 did. 

4996.  On  what  occasion?  'Well,  this  very  house 
that  Mr.  M ‘Glade  owns  was  fonnerly  occupied  by  a 
man  named  Murdoch,  and  it  is  about  two  years — 
I think  it  would  be  about  two  yeai-s  ago  last  August, 
as  well  as  I can  remember,  a large  and  excited  mob 
was  then  on  the  street,  and  they  threw  some  stones 
through  the  windows.  I went  to  a number  of  the 
shojikcepcrs  and  I asked  tliem  to  come  and  assist  me 
in  dispersing  the  crowd  and  getting  them  to  go  away, 
as  I told  them  that  if  they  wrecked  Mr.  Murdoch’s 
house  lie  would  get  compensation  for  the  injuries  that 
would  be  done  it,  and  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
their  shar4  of  it.  A number  of  them  did  come  out 
with  me,  and  went  through  the  crowd,  and  got  them 
to  go  away.  One  man  informed  me  afterwards  that 
he  gave  a young  fellow  money  to  go  down  the  street  a 
piece,  and  to  commence  to  shout  to  get  the  crowd 
to  go  away  fi-om  Murdoch’s.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  aa  they  came  back  again  in  small  groups  I, 
joined  with  him  and  some  others,  went  through  them 
and  cautioned  them  from  doing  further  mischief. 

4997.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Have,  you  during 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  that,  asked  for  and 
received  any  assistance  from  the  local  shopkeepers  ? 
— Frequently,  in  arresting  prisoners  and  in  asking 
them  about  parties. 

4998.  in  asking  the  names  of  per.'ions  ; that  is  not 
the  kind  of  assistance  I refer  to.  Have  you,  when- 
ever in  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  disturbances  or 
disorder,  have  you  ever  called  upon  the  shopkeepers. 


and  asked  for  their  assistance — “Yes”  or  “No"? — Oeow s.  isjs. 
I have.  Sor^eanT 

4999.  Give  one  instance  recently  ? — On  ere  yesler-  David  J. 
day  I ariested  a man  in  charge  of  a horse  and  car,  Bsnv. 
drunk,  and  I called  upon  some  of  the  bystanders  to 

help  me,  as  I could  not  take  charge  of  the  man  and  at 
the  same  time  control  tlie  horse  and  car. 

5000.  And  did  that  occur  in  a locality  that  is  near 
M'Glade’s  public-house! — No,  it  was  on  the  Crumlin 
Road. 

5001.  And  those  are  the  only  instances  that  you 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  ? — Well,  I often,  when 
arresting  a prisoner,  got  assistance. 

5002.  We  want  something  applicable  to  this 
locality.  Have  you  anything  to  give  us  ? — Some  time 
ago  when  I was  stationed  on  the  Shankhill  the  shop- 
keepers frequently  assisted  me  in  restraining  prisoners 
who  were  disorderly. 

5003.  Wasthat  acommon  occurrence? — I couldnot 
say  it  was  a common  occurrence. 

5004.  As  often  as  necessary  ? — Except  in  times 
when  excitement  would  be  up.  They  would  assist  us 
on  ordinary  occasions,  but  when  times  of  excitement 
got  up  they  would  not. 

5005.  And  that  is  just  the  time  that  you  would 
want  their  assistance.  Do  you  ask  for  it  at  these 
times  ? — No,  as  a general  rule,  I do  not. 

5006.  Never  mind  the  general  rule.  Do  you  ever 
at  those  times  ask  for  assistance ! — I never  ask  for  it. 

5007.  Then  how  on  earth  can  you  tell  whether  you 
would  get  it  or  not  ? — Generally,  the  people  do  come 
and  render  their  assistance  without  any  asking  in 
ordinary  cases  j they  would  come  and  give  you  any 
help  you  would  want  in  arresting  a jlranken  and 
disorderly  prisoner.  At  other  times  I never  ask  their 
assistance  in  restraining  a prisoner. 

5008.  Mr.  Adams. — I suppose  if  you  were  left 
alone  when  in  charge  of  a prisoner  you  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  them  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  ask  for  no 
assistance. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — The  next  witness  we  propose  to 
call  will  depose  to  the  disturbances  of  the  2nd  of 
August,  as  to  which  general  evidence  has  been  already 
given  by  -Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  CiiUeo,  and  OoL  Forbes. 


Sergeant  Michael  Ch/rt  (No. 

5009.  The  Present. — You  are  a sergeant  in  the 

Belfast  foi-ce  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? Yes. 

5010.  And  you  speak,  I believe,  to  the  transactions 
in  connexion  with  the  return  of  a Catholic  excursionist 
party  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  August  ? — Yes  j I 
was  present  in  York-street. 

5011.  Will  you  just  tell  us,  shortly,  what  yon 
observed? — Well,  after  being  duly  posted  for  duty  at 
the  comer  of  Little  York-street  and  Gi-eat  George’s- 
street,  in  about  half-an-hour  afterwards  the  excui-sion 
party  amved  at  the  Northern  Counties  Station,  at  all 
events  they  came  up  York-street  from  the  direction  of 
the  station,  where  they  were  to  have  arrived.  They 
drove  on  cars.  Most  of  the  cars  got  clear  past  where 
I was,  but  before  they  all  got  clear  I saw  this  riot  occur. 

5012.  Had  portion  of  the  excursion  party  passed 
before  the  ilot  began  ? — Oh  ! yes,  the  gi'eater  portion 
of  the  excuraioniats  had  passed  this  point  on  cars 
safely,  la  far-  ns  I could  see ; but  the  followers  or 
sympathisers  of  the  excursionists  and  an  opposition 
mob  got  into  an  altercation  just  near  me — coming  up. 
They  numbered  hundreds — far  over  a thousand.  All 
engaged  in  stone-throwing,  both  the  excursionists,  and 
at  one  another ; the  screaming  was  great.  Some  of 
the  parties  shouteil  “ they  are  killing  them ! ” “ They 
are  pulling  them  off  the  cars,  and  killing  them.”  The 
screaming  was  great  at  this  time.  The  mob,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  the  Nortliern  Counties  Railway  side 
of  York-street,  had  foi-ced  the  othei-s  back.  They  got 
into  the  side  streets  then,  about  my  point ; the  stone- 
tb'owing  was  going  on  all  round,  and  hand-to  hand 
encounters  took  place.  I had  only  three  men  with 


380)  sworn  and  examined. 

me,  two  of  them  armed,  and  the  other  with  a baton.  mclwel^Clare. 
As  soon  as  the  mob  saw  us,  a portion  of  the  mob 
specially  directed  their  attack  on  myself  and  party'. 

One  man  was  hit,  and  became  in  a fainting  condition. 

Then  I ordered  to  load.  I must  correct  that  by  say- 
ing, that  I shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  the 
people,  “ if  yoi;  don't  cease  throwing  these  stones  at 
us  I must  fire.” 

•5013.  Who  were  throwing  the  stones  at  you?— 

The  mob  who  had  just  been  engaged  with  the  ex- 
cursionists turned  on  us,  stoning  myself  and  party. 

5014.  But  what  mob  was  it? — The  mob  that  had 
beaten  back  a portion  of  the  mob  that  was  at  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  side. 

5015.  Mr.  M'Hard'j. — What  portion  of  the  mob 
was  that — a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant  mob  1 — 

Well,  they  were  fighting  hand-to-hand  at  the  time — ■ 
they  were  mixed  up,  engaged  in  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters; but  a portion,  on  coming  to  this  point, 
attacked  myself  and  my  party 

5016.  The  two  mobs? — The  two  mobs.  There  was 
desperate  fighting  at  tlie  time,  but  a portion  of  the 
mob  directed  their  attack  on  myself  and  party.  When 
the  stoning’ became  very  severe  I shouted  out  to  them 
“ tliat  if  they  did  not  cease  throwing  I would  fire  on 
them.” 

5017.  You  threatened  to  fire? — Yes.  Before  that 
one  of  my  men  had  been  hit  with  a stone.  The  only 
reply'  I got  from  the  mob  v/as  more  stone-throwing. 

I then  ordered  the  two  armed  men  to  load  with  buck- 
shot, thinking  that  that  would  have  some  effect,  but  it 
had  none  either.  While  the  two  men  were  loading 
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October  9,  1886,  one  'was  straek  with  a stone  and  ■was  in  a fainting  con- 
— dition.  I liad  only  one  armed  man  then,  and  I ordered 
Mich^^Clare.  Jum  to  fire.  That  had  no  effect.  They  were  still 
closing  round  as  I ordered  him  a second  time  to  fire, 
and  he  did — ^with  buckshot.  That  too  was  -without 
effect ; so  I loaded  myself,  and  said  if  they  did  not 
desist  I -would  fire  too.  The  mob  did  not  cease  stoning, 
^d  I fired.  I saw  that  the  mob  wavered  then,  and 
just  as  they  were  wavering  I saw  a party  of  military 
fyiming  along,  at  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  side, 
at  the  charge.  The  mob  then  dispersed  up  the  side 
streets.  I found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  use 
this  extra  force  to  save  our  lives.  I have  been  ten 
years  in  Belfast  and  I know  the  character  of  a Belfast 
mob  as  well  as  most  men,  but  I never  witnessed  such 
bitter  feeling  against  the  police,  and  it  was  -to  save 
myself  and  my  party  tliat  I ordered  the  firing.  The 
baton  woidd  have  been  useless  against  such  a mob, 
unless  there  were  a hundred  or  more  police  to  charge. 

5018.  The  President—W as  it  a large  mob? — Oh! 
yes — hundreds,  far  over  a thousand.  York  Street  is 
a large  street,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  long 
and — 

5019.  You  have  answered  my  question. — When 
were  you  first  stationed  at  this  point  About  half- 
past six  o'clock. 

5020.  And  at  that  time  was  there  any  mob  there?— 
No,  only  the  usual  traffic,  and  people  returning  from 
their  work. 

5021.  Then  there  was  no  mob  1 — No. 

6022.  At  what  time  was  the  excursion  party 
expected  back  that  evening  ?— It  was  expected 
some  time  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and  it  did 
pass  on  then. 

6023.  Between  the  time  that  you  were  stationed 
there  and  the  time  that  the  excursionists  arrived  at  the 
station  was  there  any  gathering  together  of  people,  any 
assembling  of  a mob  ? — Oh  ! a large  one ; you  see  it 
was  after  work  hours — 

5024.  Just  answer  the  questions  please. — What 
class  of  people  gathered  together  in  • this  way — in 
expectation  I suppose  of  the  return  of  the  excursion 
party  ?— My  experience  of  Belfast  is  that  whenever 
a party  goes  out  their  sympathisers  go  to  meet  them 
on  their  return  and  escort  them  from  the  railway 
station  home. 

5025.  And  were  they  sympa-tliisers  who  went  down 
to  meet  these  excursionists  ? — ^Yes,  they  went  along 
through  York  Street  and  some  of  the  streets  off  it  to 
meet  them  at  Iffie  northern  counties  station.  ' 

6026.  Nowwere  there  any  people  there  who  were  not 
sympathisers  1 — There . were.' 

5027.  And  did  they  t^semble  there  too  1 — Not  at 
the  point  where  I -was  stationed. 

5028.  There  were  none  but  sympathisers  where  you 
•were  ? — Well,  coming  up  from  the  station  they  got 
mixed  up.  That  is  before  the  procession  passed  me, 
or  the  last  portion  of  it,  the  mobs  got  mixed  up  and 
there  were  hand  to  hand  encounters. 

5029.  Then  there  was  a hostile  mob  there  as  well 
as  sympathisers  ?— -They  had  got  mixed  up. 

5030.  You  told  us  that  the  sympathisers  were  there 
to  escort  tlie  excursionists  home  j what  were  the  other 
people  going  there  for  ? — ^It  would  be  hard  to  account 
for  it : some  go  to  look  on  and  others  for  the  purpose 
of  stone  throwing. 

5031.  That  is  intelligible  now — one  mob  go  to 
sympathise  and  protect  and  the  otJier  mob  go  to  attack, 
is  that  the  meaning  of  it  ? — That  is  the  very  thing  my 
lord. 

5032.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  by  the  excur- 
sionists to  march  in  processional  order  1 — No,  there 
was  no  procession.  They  went  in  a straggling  way. 
The  streets  eventually  became  crowded  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a procession. 

5033.  I think  you  said  that  some  were  on  cars  ? — 
Yes. 

5034.  Some  of  the  excursionists  got  away  on  the 
ears? — Yes,  they  got  on  cars  at  the  station  and  got  home, 

5035.  AtiiI  did  any  of  the  others — those  who  did 


not  go  on  cars,  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  a pro- 
cession ? — No. 

6036.  Were  there  any  bands  or  banners  or  anyt.bing 
of  that  description  ? — No,  not  with  this  excursion. 

5037.  Mr.  Adattis. — ^There  was  a string  of  cars  I 
suppose? — Yes,  a string  of  cars,  and  some  of  them 
turned  into  the  side  streets  and  get  off. 

5038.  From  your  experience  in  Belfast  do  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  power  to  stop,  at  all  events  during  times  of  dis- 
tui’bonce,  all  processions — excursionist  processions  or 
otherwise  1 — Ifes,  it  would  be  well. 

6039.  As  you  say  they  attract  sympathisers  and 
people  who  are  not  sympathisers  to  meet  them  on  their 
return  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a row  and  stone  tlirow. 
ing  ? — Exactly,  and  more  especially  when  they  have 
bands  and  banners. 

6040.  Mr.  McEardy. — At  the  time  you  were  sent 
to  the  Northern  Counties  railway  station  were  you 
detailed  for  ordinary  duty  or  on  account  of  the  arrival 
of  this  excursion  party  ?-1.0n  account  of  the  arrival  of 
this  excursion. 

5041.  And  did  you  understand  that  a large  force 
was  coming  also  to  protect  that  station  and  preserve 
order  ? — I knew  that  there  was  a small  party  at  each 
street  off  York  Street. 

5042.  But  did  you  understand  that  a lirge  party 
was  coming  to  take  up  a position  near  the  railway 
station  in  order  to  preserve  order  when  the  excursionists 
arrived  ? — I knew  there  were  small  parties,  like  my 
own,  guarding  each  street  running  off  York  Street. 

5043.  That’s  all? — And  I saw  Colonel  Forbes  and 
others  going  in  that  direction — towai-ds  the  station. 

6044.  But  had  any-  large  party  arrived  before  the 
excursion  came  in  ? — In  the  shape  of  a mob  is  it — 

5045.  No,  in  the  shape  of  a body  of  police  or 
military? — Well  before  the  excursion  could  have 
arrived  all  the  forces  had  been  posted. 

5046.  They  were  all  posted? — Yes,  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

6047.  What  body  of  men,  at  the  time  this  stone 
thro-wing  commenced,  had  you  and  those  other  con- 
stables to  assist  you? — There  was  no  body,  in  that 
street,  in  the  way  of  military  or  anytliing  stronger  than 
myself.  Tliere  was  a force,  like  my  own,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  but  when  the  rowing  commenced  I 
could  find  no  trace  of  them — they  wei’e  beaten  out  of 
it  as  far  as  I could  find. 

5048.  How  far  from  the  railway  station  were  you  1 — 
I was  about  700  or  800  yards ; I was  nearer  to  the 
Donegall-street  end  of  York-street — far  nearer. 

6049.  Was  there  any  large  body  of  police  or  mili- 
tary convenient  in  that  direction? — I did  not  see 
them. 

5050.  At  ail  events  you  did  not  know  of  it  if  there 
was  ? — ^No ; I knew  that  the  military  were  down 
towards  the  railway  station,  as  I had  seen  them  pass 
with  Colonel  Forbes,  also  a large  party  of  police  under 
District  Inspector  Bull ; but  the  crowds  were  coming 
from  that  side  and  I could  not  leave  my  post. 

5051.  No  necessity  for  your  leaving  it.  I want  to 
know  did  you  know  of  any  strong  force  of  your  own 
people  near  you  ? — No ; no  extra  force. 

5052.  Had  the  town  force  assembled  in  any  large 
numbers  near  you  at  that  time  ? — No,  not  that  I was 
aware  of — in  any  large  body.  I was  simply  told  to  go 
there,  and  what  assistance  I could  get  I was  not 
told. 

5053.  'When  you  saw  the  military  pass  -with  Colonel 
Forbes  and  a large  party  of  police  under  Mr.  Bull, 
where  were  they  coming  from? — Down  the  stwet 
towards  the  station.  Aft*r  the  firing  the  military 
charged  up  from  the  direction  of  the  station. 

6054.  Had  they  been  doing  duty  there? — Yes. 

5055.  And  were  you  aware  that  they  were  doing 
duty  there  ? — No  ; I did  not  see  them. 

6056.  Were  you  placed  in  chai-ge  of  a small  party 
at  such  a point  without  being  m^e  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  the  reserves  ?— Yes  j I paraded  at 
Greaham-street,  and  was  there  told  to  take  three  men, 
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two  of  tliem  amed  and  one  with  a baton,  and  go  to  yon  as  far  down  York-atreet  as  the  i-ailway  station 
the  corner  of  Great  George’s-street  and  York-street,  Not  further  than  Great  George’s-street,  a long  way  this 

on  tlic  Jiorth  district  side.  The  two  districts  are  side  of  the  station. 

divided  there.  5078.  Had  you  a view  of  the  railway  station  and 

505  ( . Yes ; and  when  you  saw  the  mob  collecting  the  -wide  space  of  ground  in  front  of  it  1— No,  1 could 
wei'e  they  collecting  separately,  or  were  they  all  con-  not  see  down  so  far. 

gregatiug  together— Roman  Catliolics  and  Protest-  5079.  Why  not  go  down  to  where  you  could  get  a 
ants  _?-~Tfaey  were  mixed  up  in  such  a way  that  when  view  of  it  ?— I was  ordered  to  a certain  post  and  could 
the  lighting  commenced  you  could  not  make  them  out.  not  leave  it  without  disobeying  orders. 

, 5058._  The  Protestants  had  not  assembled  at  cne  6080.  Had  you  a view  of  the  railway  station  from 
side  or  in  one  i)arty,  and  tlie  Catholics  in  another!—  the  point  you  were  atl— I have  told  you  nob— it  is 

They  hivi  assembled  further  down,  I think,  for  they  not  visible  from  tliat  point. 

wei-e  mixed  together,  fighting  hand  to  hand  encounters  6081.  You  saw  the  mobs  collected  down  at  the 
and  stoning  each  other  when  they  eanic  up  to  where  railway  station  1 — As  far  as  I could  see  down  from  the 
I was  stationed.  corner  of  Great  George’s-street  the  sti-eet  was  crowded 

6059. ^They  came  down  towards  your  men  fight-  with  people;  but  I could  not  see  doum  to  the  station, 

ing! — Yes;  they  were  fighting  just  when  they  came  5082.  No,  but  don’t  you  know  tJiat  that  was  a 
to  the  point  I was  at.  ^ Roman  Catholic  crowd — Roman  Catholics  who  had 

6060.  Did  you  see  any  girls  on  oars  illtreated,  or  gone  down  to  escort  the  excursionists  home!— -\Vell,  I 
anything  of  that  description? — Well,  I did  not  see  presume  tluit  a great  portion  of  it  was,  but 

them  pulled  off  the  cars,  but  I heard  the  shouts  that  6083.  Do  you  think  there  was  a single  Protestant 
they  were  pulling  them  off  the  cars.  amongst  them,  or  that  a Protestant  would  risk  his  life 

6061.  You  heard  the  people  shouting  that  they  in  the  place? — ’Deed  Ido;  I know  thei-e  was  fori 
were  pulling  the  girls  off  tJie  eai-s  ?— Yes  : I did  not  saw  plenty. 

see  it  myself,  but  I heard  sliouts  to  that  effect,  and  5084.  Then  you  turned  your  backs  on  the  crowd 
people  also  shouted — “ Go  to  their  assistance.”  that  came  up  York-street— you  and  the  three  men 

6062.  For  the  duty  you  had  to  perforin,  do  you  with  you  ? No. 

think  you  would  have  been  able  to  act  with  more  effect  The  Presidmt. — He  has  told  us  tliat  he  remained  at 
if  you  had  been  simply  armed  witJi  b.atons  ?— Well,  at  the  post  he  was  put  to  - that  he  did  not  leave  it. 
that  point  a baton  would  not  be  of  any  use,  but  in  an  6085.  Mr.  2J‘JIordie  (to  wtness;. — But  in  wbat 
ordinary  street  i-ow  the  baton  is  quite  sufficient,  I direction  did  yon  use  your  rifles — was  it  up  York- 
thiiik.  ^ street  with  your  backs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mob  ? 

5063.  Was  the  riflo  on  that  occasion  of  tlie  slightest  1 wOl  explain  that : tlie  firing  was  cross-ways  and  not 
use  either?— No,  no  more  than  the  baton,  except  to  along  the  length  of  York-street  either  up  or  down.  I 

^ also  told  the  man  who  fired  to  fire  low,  myobject  being 

5064.  Didn’t  you  lose  a great  deal  of  valuable  time  not  to  cover  the  windows  in  the  street.  Havingregard 
in  giving  the  order  to  load  and  cautioning  tlie  mob  that  to  tlie  position  of  the  mob  that  was  stoning  us  any 
you  wei-e  going  to  fire.  I don’t  say  that  you  were  other  fire  would  not  have  been  effective. 

not  quite  right,  but  ilidn’t  you  lose  a great  deal  of  5086.  Were  your  backs  turned  towards  the  railway 
time  in  doing  that  ? — There  would  be  some  minutes  terminus  when  you  fired? — Neither  towards  the  rail- 
lost  of  course.  ^ way  station  nor  towai-ds  Donegall-street,  but  rather 

5065.  And  if  you  had  not  had  the  rifles  to  look  towards  Great  George’s-street  at  the  north  side, 

after,  would  you  not  have  been  able  to  act  far  more  5087.  May  I ask  you  did  your  bullets  go  in  the 
effectively  with  the  truncheon  ? — Not  with  the  force  I direction  of  the  centre  of  the  town  or  down  towards 
had.  I would  be  no  match  for  that  mob.  the  crowd  at  the  railway  station? — Neither  ways,  but 

6066.  Do  you  consider  that  the  men  were  posted  at  cross-ways, 
the  different  points  in  ample  time  that  night  for  the  6088.  Then  did  you  fire  into  the  houses  at  the  other 
preservation  of  order  ? — I do.  I was  fully  half  an  hour  side  of  the  street  1 — No ; at  an  angle  cross-ways. 

and  more  at  my  post  before  the  excursion  arrived  or  5089.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Did  you  fire  bullets  at  all  ? 

before  there  was  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  traffic  No,  bucksliot  only. 

—the  ordinary  number  of  people  about  after  returning  5090.  Mr.  U'-Mordie. — Was  it  on  what  you  believed 
from  their  work.  to  be  the  Protestant  mob  in  front  of  you  that  you  fired  ? 

5067.  Mr.  JPifortfie. — How  many  years,  sergeant,  — ^The  explanation  I give  of  that  is  that  they  were 

have  you  been  in  Belfast  ? — Well,  I will  be  very  soon  attacking  me  with  stones,  and  that  is  the  mob  I fired 
ten  yeare  in  Belfast.  at.  I don’t  care,  sir,  whether  it  was  a Protestant  or 

5068.  Don’t  you  know  that  society  well — the  St.  a Roman  Catholic  mob.  I have  told  you  that  at  this 

)senh  a Sometv  ^ — Yna  point  the  mobs  had  got  mixed  up,  and  that  they  had 


Joseph’s  Society  ? — Y 

5069,  The  President. — That  is  the  excursionists  ?- 
Yes,  my  lord. 

5070.  Mr.  IPMordie. — It  is  a very  large  society  ?- 
Very  large. 


had  hand-to-hand  encounters  before  portion  of  them 
directed  their  attack  on  us. 

5091.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a conflict 
taking  place  between  the  Protestant  mob  and  the  mob 


6071.  And  don’t  you  know  that  they  have  an  from  the  Railway  Station  ? — Yes. 
annual  excursion  ?— Yea,  I am  aware  of  tliat.  5092.  Were  there  other  persons  at  your  backs  when 

5072.  Did  you  know  that  that  excursion  was  to  firing? — Oh,  at  all  sides  ot  us. 

take  place  on  that  day — the  2nd  August? — I did.  5093.  Closing  in  upon  you  1 — Yes,  and  stoning  us 

5073.  And  did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  was  any  too. 

masonable  apprehension  as  to  tlieir  safe  passage  down  6094.  Do  you  know  whether  those  in  the  direction 
Fork-street  either  going  to  or  returning  from  the  you  fired  were  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics? — 
^way  station  1 — I heard  that  they  were  nob  going  to  Well,  it  is  rather  hard  to  define  that, 
have  ^e  usual  bands  and  banners,  but  that  they  were  5096.  I ask  your  opinion? — My  opinion  is  that  they 
to  go  individually  were  veiy  likely  to  be  tlie  Protestant  jiarty,  because  they 

6074.  And  to  return  individually  ? — Yes,  that  was  first  attacked  the  other  Jiarty,  but  they  were  mixed 
the  order,  I understood.  up  with  the  others  before  that 

5075.  Anddidtheygoindividuallyin  tlie  morning?  5096.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes;  I believe  that 


—I  was  not  there  in  the  morning. 


it  was  the  party  that  was  hostile  to  the  excursionists 


507  6.  Did  you  heai'  or  know  as  a police  officer  how  that  directed  theii-  attack  on  me  and  my  party.  But 
wey  went  in  the  morning — did  you  ascertain  that  I am  not  quite  sure. 

during  the  day  ? — I ea.nnot  be  clear  on  that  point ; my  5097.  The  President. — Being  pressed  by  Mr. 
impression  is  that  they  did  go  individually.  M'Mordie,  you  say  that  is  your  opinion? — Yes,  my 

5077.  In  the  evening  when  you  went  there  were  lord. 

Y 


Octehtr  9,  lets. 
Serijsant 
Micliael  Clare- 
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Sergeant 
Michael  Clare. 


Mr.  M*Mardie. — On  what  do  yon  "base  that  opinion 
sergeant  1 

Ite  President. — Mr.  M‘Mordie,  you  asked  the 
question  and  pressed  the  witness  for  an  answer,  which 
at  last  he  has  given,  and  which  you  are  now  bound  to 
accept. 

5098.  Mr.  M‘Mordde — Certainly,  my  lord  (to  wit- 
ness). I want  to  know  if  you  and  your  men  turned 
your  backs  to  the  mob  coming  up  York-street — the 
iloman  Catholic  mob,  and  directed  your  fire  to  the 
mob,  which  you  say  in  your  opinion,  was  the 
Protestant  mob  ? — T cannot  say  exactly  what  they 
were,  because  it  took  me  all  my  time  to  dodge  the 
stones  and  bricks  that  were  flying  around. 

5099.  Is  it  a fact  that  a number  of  persons  patted 
yon  on  the  shoulder  and  approved  of  your  firing  on 
that  mob,  wliichever  mob  it  was  ? — I got  several  blows 
of  stones  myself. 

The  President.- — ^That  may  be  what  suggested  the 
patting  on  the  shoulder  1 

5100.  The  Witness. — And  I could  not  say  now 
exactly  what  was  said  or  done  behind  me. 

5101.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Is  it  true  that  they  patted 
you  on  the  back,  cried  “ Home  Rule,”  and  said  “ well 
done?” — I did  not  hear  Home  Rule  mentioned  at  all. 

5102.  Were  you  patted  on  the  back  approvingly? — 
Yes ; I was  patted  on  the  back  with  stones. 

5103.  See  now,  weren’t  you  patted  on  the  back  by 
persons  in  the  mob  around  you  who  shouted  out 
“Homo  Rule,”  and  cried  “well  done,”  because  we 
have  witnesses  on  that  point. 

The  President. — ^This  line  of  examination  must  not 
be  indulged  in ; whatever  witnrases  you  have  will  be 
heard  if  their  evidence  is  relevant  to  our  inquiry ; but 
we  must  really  keep  within  proper  limits. 

Mx.JiPMordie. — Yourlordshipreally  misunderstands 
my  motive.  (To  Witness) — ask  were  you  patted 
on  the  back. 


The  President. — And  he  tells  you  yes — ^with  stones. 
You  are  bound  by  that  meanwhile,  but  at  the  proper 
time  we  will  hear  your  witnesses  on  the  subject. 

5104.  Mr.  M'Mordie  (to  Witness). — Was  there 
anything  said  about  the  firing  ? — I am  unable  to  say 
that  from  my  own  knowledge ; I heard  none  of  these 
cries. 

6105.  The  President.- — ^That  is  all  you  can  say  of 
course — was  there  great  noise  at  the  time  ? — Oh  ! great 
noise — people  screaming  and  shouting  and  stoning  us, 
but  I may  add 

5106.  Mr.  IPMordie. — Was  there  any  person  shot 
by  that  firing  ? — I am  unable  to  say — I saw  no  one 
fall.  . 

5107.  The  President. — And  you  don’t  know  of 
anyone  having  been  shot  ? — No ; and  as  fai-  as  my 
own  view  went,  no  one  felL 

5108.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — ^You  were  going  to  add  some- 
thing to  a previous  anwer  ? — Yes ; about  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  M'Mordie.  After  the  struggle  with  the 
cars,  one  with  three  or  four  girls  on  it  turned  round 
this  street  where  ] was  and  got  clear  away ; one  of 
the  girls  struck  the  car  behind  with  her  umbrella  and 
cheered  for  Sexton. 

5109.  Is  that  your  name?— Oh!  no,  he  is  the 
member  for  West  Belfa-st. 

The  President. — Oh ! the  name  of  Sexton  is  known 
in  Belfast  and  in  Ireland.  It  has  even  been  heard 
of  in  London. 

5110.  Mr.  Boss. — Was  this  an  excursion  of  women 
principally? — Women  and  children. 

5111.  Women  and  children  principally? — Yes. 

6112.  And  didn’t  it  break  upas  rapidly  as  possible 

after  reaching  town? — Yes;  I understand  they  dis- 
persed as  quickly  aspossible,  driving  off  up  tJie  different 
side  streets. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  at 
eleven  o’clock. 
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SEVENTH  DAY — MONDAY,  11th  OCTOBER  1886.  »■  iw. 

Tlie  Commissioners  resumed  at  eleven  o’clock. 


'■  Tie  President — Wliafc  -ffitness  do  you  propose  call- 
ing, Mr.  Weir? 

Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — Mr.  Adams  mentioned  the  12tli 
July,  and  asked  for  another  witness  as  to  the  occur- 


rences of  that  day.  We  have  such  a witness,  if  you 
will  take  him  now. 

Mr.  Adams — I only  asked  the  question.  However, 
we  can  take  his  evidence  jiortly. 


Constable  Th&mas  Cusack  sworn  and  examined. 


5113.  The  President. — ^Are  you  a constable  1 — Yes, 
my  lord. 

6114.  In  the  Belfast  force  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary 1 — Yea,  my  lord,  in  the  west  division  of  the 
Belfast  force. 

6115.  And  were  you  employed  in  the  town  at  the 
time  of  th^e  riots  Yes. 

5116.  Particularly  on  the  12th  July  1 — Yes. 

5117.  Give  an  account  of  what  you  observed! — I 
was  placed  on  duty  about  12  o’clock  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  on  the  Brickfields.  I remained  in  frant  of 
the  Brickfields  on  the  Falls-road  and  up  in  Dover- 
street  till  about  2.20  or  2.30  a.m.  I was  brought  from 
that  to  Durham-street  by  Head-constable  MacFarland 
and  Sergeant  Nolan,  as  there  was  some  disturbance 
going  on  there.  When  we  went  to  Durham-street  we 
found  an  arch  put  across  the  street,  and.  some  police 
were  there.  There  was  a crowd  of  about  fifty  people 
a piece  below  Galway-street,  and  there  were  some 
others  at  the  corner  of  Poimd-street.  There  were 
some  stone-throwing  across  the  houses.  After  we 
remained  there  a while  things  quieted  down  a little, 
and  there  came  a band  up,  across  from  the  Boyne 
bridge. 

5118.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  hour  was 
it?— It  was  about  qitarter  to  ^ree  in  the  morning,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief. 

51 19.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — On  the  morning  ofthe 
12th? — On  the  morning  of  the  12th.  The  sergeant 
that  was  nearest  to  the  band  or  drumming  party  went 
down  and  spoke  to  them,  asking  them  to  return  to 
their  own  quarters.  They  were  going  up  in  the 
direction  of  Pound-street.  This  was  about  the  comer 
of  College-square,  North,  After  a short  time  they  did 
return  down  the  street  in  the  direction  of  Grosvenor- 
road.  Some  time  after  that,  we  got  an  account  of 
stone-throwing  going  on  at  the  comer  of  Townsend- 
street.  I was  brought  there  by  the  sergeant  with  four 
men.  Previous  to  this  there  came  a reinforcement  of 
men  from  Divis-street  bai-reck.  Some  went  up 
Townsend-street  and  some  remained  at  Durham-street. 
After  this  some  of  the  people  came  down  the  Sbank- 
hill-road  as  far  as  Townsend-street,  They  ran  back 
in  the  direction  of  Shankhill  when  they  saw  us,  so 
that  we  had  not  mtich  difficulty  in  putting  them  back. 
I remained  on  duty  at  Townsend-street  for  about 
three-quartere  of  an  hour.  It  woiild  then  be  about 
half-past  tliree  or  it  might  be  a quarter  to  four  o’clock.  I 
was  speaking  to  the  head-constable  at  the  time  at  the 
corner  of  Townsend-street  when  we  saw  a policeman 
going  ninning  to  Divis-street  No.  1 barrack.  I said 
“ There  must  be  something  wrong  at  the  Brickfields.” 
When  the  policeman  saw  us  he  waved  his  hand  to  us 
to  come  up.  Tlie  head-constable  and  myself  came  to 
Divis-street,  where  this  constable  was  ninning  to  the 
barrack  to  get  men.  When  we  got  to  him  we  asked 
what  was  wrong,  and  he  said  there  was  some  stone- 
throwing going  on  in  Northumberlaud-street.  We 
went  as  quickly  as  we  could  up  Divis-street  and  when 
we  got  up  to  Percy-street  we  saw  the  stones  coming 
very  thickly  from  Northumberland-street.  There  was 
a while  you  could  not  see  the  party  through  the  stones, 
the  stones  were  coming  along  so  thickly.  There  was 
a crowd  coming  next  to  the  Pound  loaning  and  up 
Albert-street  and  from  Divis-street. 

5120.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  <i.c. — Who  were  the 
stones  thrown  hy  1 — There  were  some  people  at  the 


comer  of  Albert-street,  and  some  at  the  comer  of  CoosJatle 
Divis-street.  You  would  have  to  go  to  the  end  of  the 
street  to  see  who  were  the  parties  throwing  the  *"*** 
stones. 

^ 5121.  Mr.  Adams. — ^Who  were  they  ? — The  Shank- 
hill-road  people  were  throwing  stones  at  the  Falls-road 
people. 

5122.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Were  the  Falls- 
road  party  there?— Yes,  they  were.  I saw  them 
coming  out  of  their  houses,  and  pulling  on  their 
clothes  as  tliey  ran.  We  met  two  constables  coming 
from  the  corner  of  Northumberland-street.  Tliey 
joined  in  with  us,  and  we  went  back  to  the  comer  of 
Northumberland-street. 

6123.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — How  many  were  you? 

There  were  five  of  us  and  the  head  constable.  When 
we  got  to  the  corner  of  Northumberland-street  the 
stones  were  coming  very  thickly  for  a minute  or  so, 
and  then  the  Shankhill  party  fell  back  up  Noi-thum- 
heiiand-street.  Three  of  our  men  went  up  Northum- 
herland-street  to  put  back  the  Shankhill  party,  and 
the  remainder  stayed  with  the  Falls-road  party. 

Things  looked  very  bad.  There  was  a lot  of  booing 
and  cheering  going  on  on  both  sides,  and  stones 
were  coming  down  Northumberland-street  from  the 
Shankhill-road  party,  but  after  the  police  went  up  it 
ceased  to  a great  extent. 

5124.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — ^ After  this  there 
were  five  of  you  ? — Three.  1 ^ink  two  joined  us,  and 
made  five.  This  was  after  the  tliree  went  up  Noi’th- 
^lmbe^land-st^eet.  After  that  we  remained  there  for 
some  length  of  time.  We  advised  the  Falls-road 
party  to  go  home.  They  said  they  would  go  there 
when  they  saw  a sufficient  force  to  protect  them. 

Some  said  they  would  not  go  to  be  l^led  in  their 
beds,  or  words  to  that  effect.  After  tins  there  was  a 
cheer  given  by  the  party  in  Northumberland-street, 
the  Shankhill  party,  and  they  went  off  in  the  direction 
of  Beverley-street,  a short  street  going  off  Northnm- 
berland-street  to  the  Brickfields.  Immediately  this 
was  taken  up  at  the  Falls-road,  and  another  given 
there,  and  both  parties  went  with  a rush  to  the 
Brickfields.  There  remained  a party  at  Northumber- 
land-street, and  also  some  at  the  Lead  of  Albert-street, 
which  is  a continuation  of  Northumberland-street. 

That  prevented  us  going  to  the  Brickfields,  because  if 
we  went  to  the  party  at  the  Brickfields,  the  party 
remaining  behind  would  be  into  us — they  would  be 
into  the  riot  again,  both  parties.  Reinforcements, 
however,  came. 

5125.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  many? — Four 
constables  came  from  tlie  Falls-road  barracks.  Ser- 
geant Foster  ordered  us  to  fall  in,  and  brought  us 
down  tlie  Falls-road  into  the  Brickfields.  When  wo 
went  in  we  maxle  a sort  of  charge  along  to  escape  the 
stones.  After  a short  time,  when  they  saw  us  between 
them,  the  two  parties  fell  back.  There  they  remained, 
some  on  the  one  side,  and  some  on  the  other,  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  they  commenced  throwing  stones 
again  in  Dover-street,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Brick- 
fields. At  tliis  time  Head-Constable  Burke  came  with 
some  men  to  our  assistance,  and  we  got  the  parties 
separated  to  a great  extent,  but  there  was  some 
stone-throwing  all  the  time.  About  half-an-hour,  or 
it  might  be  three-quai-ters  after  this,  Mr.  Gardiner, 

Resident  Magistrate,  and,  I believe,  District-Inspector 
Scott,  arrived  with  a party  of  men  from  some  of  the 
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straw  lodges.  There  wa-s  a large  crowd  on  either 
side  at  this  time,  but  things  were,  looking  better,  for 
they  were  separated.  But  some  of  tliem  remained  in 
the  Brickfields.  I saw  Mr.  Uardiner  go  over  and  speak 
to  the  Shankhill  party,  to  get  them  home,  and  after  a 
short  time  they  did  go  home,  and  the  Falls  party  went 
home  also. 

5126.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Is  Mr.  Gardiner  a Resident 
, Magistrate  1 — Yes,  sir. 

5127.  What  time  was  this?~At  the  time  they 
arrived  it  would  be  about  six  o’clock.  They  were 
• throwing  stones  very  freely  when  we  entered  tho 
Brickfields.  We  had  been  prevented  gouig  down 
earlier  by  the  party  that  remained  behind.  We  had 
to  remain  a few  minutes  at  the  comer  of  Northumber- 
land-street  before  we  could  go  to  the  Brickfields.  I 
remained  on  duty  there.  I think  I was  relieved 
about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I was  on 
duty  from  twelve. 

5128.  Mr.  £e  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Twelve  at  night  1 
— Yes,  till  about  ten  next  morning. 

5129.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  is  your  religion, 
Protestant  or  Catholic  1 — I am  a Homan  Catholic. 

5130.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Who  was  the  head  constable 
in  cliaige  of  you  when  you  went  down  to  Northumber- 
land street?-— Head-Constable  MacParland. 

5131.  Is  he  here? — I saw  him  here  to-day. 

5132.  I want  to  know  the  strength  of  the  mob  in 
the  Shankliill-road  before  they  left  after  giving  tliat 
cheer — ^before  they  left  for  the  Brickfields  ? — Tliere 
was  a large  stren.gtli  of  them.  I would  say  there 
would  bo  between  six  and  seven  hundred. 

5133.  Including  both  parties? — Noj  one  party. 
There  was  not  much  of  the  other  party  then.  They 
got  somewhat  stronger  afterwards.  Tsaw  some  of 
them  coming  out  of  their  houses  putting  on  their 
clothes  as  if  they  had  just  got  out  of  their  beds.  I 
saw  some  in  their  night  dresses. 

5134.  You  saw  this  arch  that  was  pxit  xjp  ? — I did 
not  see  the  arch  in  Northumberland-street  myself 
though  I believe  there  was  one  there. 

5135.  What  became  of  the  band? — I did  not  see 
the  band. 

5136.  I thought  you  spoke  of  a band  ; that  was 
about  half-past  three  in  Durliam-street.  What  became 
of  it  ? — It  went  back  in  the  dii’ection  of  the  Boyne 
Bridge,  and  I don't  know  whether  it  went  iip  North- 
umberland-road  or  Albert-road. 

5137.  Did  it  take  any  part  in  the  disturbanc<s  ? — 
It  might  have  done,  but  I cannot  say. 

5138.  Was  there  any  firing  that  night? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

5139.  Can  you  account  for  a rumour  getting  about 
the  next  day  that  the  Catholic  property  and  churclies 
were  going  to  be  destroyed  ? — Well,  this  Shankhill- 
road  party  came  down  Durliam-street  very  strong, 
and  there  was  no  opposing  party  on  the  Falls-road  to 
meet  them.  There  ^were  some  people  knocking  about 
the  Falls-road  and  about  Pound-street  during  the 
night,  but  I cannot  say  whether  there  were  any  in 
Albert-street  or  tbe  Brickfields. 

5140.  Was  your  head-constable  with  yon  at  the 
tijae  ? — He  was  not.  He  left  us  at  the  corner  of 
Northumberland-street  and  went  for  reinforcements 
to  the  Albert  Crescent  Barracks.  He  told  Sergeant 
Foster  to  talie  charge  until  he  returned. 

5141.  Is  Sergeant  Foster  here  ? — Yes. 

5142.  Did  either  party  stone  the  police  that  night  ? — 
There  was  stone  throwing  that  raorniug  in  Dover-street 
at  the  police.  I saw  them  stoning  some  men  tliere. 
After  we  got  the  riots  at  tlie  Brickfields  quelled  I saw 
them  stoning  three  or  four  men,  and  also  a sergeant 
that  went  over  to  speak  to  them. 

5143.  Was  there  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Shaukhill  party  that  night  to  justify  or  give  rise  to 
the  newspaper  report  'fhat  they  intended  to  wreck 
Rc.iiian  Catholic  property? — I could  not  tell  what 
their  intentions  were.  In  this  street,  Northumber- 
land sheet,  which  they  came  down,  there  was  no  pro- 
perty on  either  side  except  one  house,  the  property  of 


Mr.  Mulholland.  That  house  was  wrecked  and  also  a 
publichouse  at  tire  corner  of  Albert-street.  I saw'  the 
windows  broken  when  I arrived  there. 

5144.  Was  any  special  protection  given  to  St. 
Peter’s  Church  that  night? — I am  not  aware. 

5145.  Are  you  aware  of  any  being  given  tho  next 
day  ? — I am  not  aware. 

5140.  How  far  were  you  from  St.  Peter's  Church 
that  night  when  you  were  on  duty,  and  when  dealing 
with  the  mob  on  Falls-road  ? — I would  be  about  IQO 
yards. 

5147.  From  St.  Peter’s  Church? — Yes. 

5148.  Did  your  hear  any  suggestions  that  that 
required  special  protection? — I did  not  hear  any  that 
I could  reniemlier. 

514D.  Did  you  think  so  yourself? — 1 did  not  think 
there  was  anything  going  to  happen  to  it ; but  there 
was  drumming  all  over  from  twelve  at  night.  There 
was  a ]>arty  that  started  from  the  Brickfields  drum- 
ming at  ten  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock,  and  the 
drumming  was  going  on  all  the  morning  till  six 
o’clock.  There  was  a drumming  party  in  Shankhill- 
road  ; one  in  Townsend-street ; another  in  Durham- 
street,  and  another  in  the  Brickfields  and  back  streets ; 
but  they  were  notin  view  of  the  Falls-road  for  several 
hours. 

5150.  Mr.  Adams. — You  are  a town  constable? — 
Yes,  sir, 

5151.  I believe  there  were  no  country  police  there 
at  all? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  on  duty  that 
night. 

5152.  Am  I right  in  tliinking  from  your  account 
that  this  party  came  from  the  Shankfaill-road  to 
invade  the-  Falls-road  District? — Certainly  they  came 
to  the  Falls. 

5153.  Out  of  their  own  district? — Out  of  their  own 
district. 

5164.  And  the  Falls  people  had  to  come  out  to 
protect  their  district? — Yes,  they  came  out  half 
dressed.  I asked  them  to  go  back,  and  they  said 
they  would  when  they  saw  sufficient  force  there  to 
protect  them. 

5155.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  in  tho  direction  in 
which  the  Shankhill-road  party  marched  ? — Certainly, 
in  that  direction.  They  came  to  within  130  yards 
of  it. 

5156.  Mr.  Jjc  Poer  Trenc/t,  q.c. — When  this  band 
marched  out  at  Jialf-past  two,  or  a quarter  to  three  in 
the  morning  towards  Durham-sti'eet,  and  the  sergeant 
told  them  to  go  back  to  tlieir  own  quarters,  where 
did  they  come  from? — They  came  from  Sandy-row 
across  the  Boyne-bridge,  and  up  to  a place  called 
Galway-street 

6157.  Is  that  a Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  quar- 
ter ?— This  is  all  a Protestant  quarter. 

5158.  Mr.  Camp&efi.— Was  there  an3rihing  unusual 
in  that  drumming  ? 

The  President. — At  half-past  two  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Your  lordship  will  see  if  yori  wfil 
pardon  me  a moment.  Have  you  much  experience 
of  these  party  anniversaries  ? — I have  not  great  ex- 
perience. I am  in  Belfast  four  years  last  June. 

5159.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  17th  March, 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  ? — I do  not  remember  the  last. 

5160.  Do  you  not  know  it  is  the  practice  of  both 
parties  to  begin  drumming  thus  early  ? 

The  President. — It  is  a great  sciindal  if  any  such 
nuisance  is  tolerated  in  a town. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  the  practice  ? — It  causes  us  a 
great  deal  of  ti-ouble. 

6161.  Mr.  he  Poer  Trench,  q.o. — Answer  the  ques- 
tion distinctly — is  it  the  practice  of  both  sides  to 
commence  shortly  after  midnight  ? — I have  not  been 
out  on  duty  early  on  the  17th  March. 

5162.  Mr.  M'Hardy.— r-'B.ave  you  not  heard  the 
drumming  ? Is  there  not  this  constant  dramming  on 
the  12th  July,  15th  August,  and  17th  March? — I 
do  not  remember  any  drumming  except  on  the  12th 
July. 

5163.  Do  you  sleep  through  it?  Don’t  the  bands 
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go  round,  commencing  their  parade  at  one  o’clock  in 
tlie  morning  1 — One  or  two  with  a small  fife,  not 
dnunming. 

5164.  Mr.  Campbell. — Don’t  you  know,  as  a matter 
<if  fact,  independent  of  party  altogether,  that  on  these 
anniversaries  the  drumming  on  either  side  begins  im- 
mediately after  midnight!— I have  not  met  with  any 
of  the  parties  drumming,  except  on  this  morning. 

5165.  Mr.  M'HarJy.  — Have  you  not  hcai’d  it 
during  the  night  1 Could  you  sleep  through  it  1 Is 
•there  not  always  a noise ! Could  you  hear  it? — I do 
not  remember  the  15th  August,  or  the  17th  M.arch. 

5166.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  the  rule  for  people  to 
remain  out  the  previous  nights  and  to  go  aboiit  drum- 
ming? 

The  President. — What  is  the  relevancy  of  all  this? 
What  does  it  matter  if  some  other  party  commits 
this  nuisance  at  night  ? It  is  no  justification  of  this. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  with  tliat  view  I ask  it, 
hut  to  show  that  it  is  nothirg  unusual. 

The  President. — I say  that  if  any  party  commences 
this  noise  at  two  oi-  three  in  the  morning  it  ought  to 
be  suppressed  by  the  police  as  a nuisance. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  with  that  view. 

The  President. — It  is  no  justification  that  other 
people  commit  the  offence. 

Mr.  Campbell — This  evidence  is  brought  to  justify 
the  article  in  the  Morning  News.  They  have  gone 
back  a month  on  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Wdr.,—1  did  not  do  it.  I was  asked  to  get 
more  information  and  I did  it. 

Mr.  Adams.—!  asked  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Campbell — I am  under  the  direction  of  the 
court.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  how  this  evidence  of 
the  constable  is  relevant  unless  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
butting the  statement  that  it  was  an  unwarrantable 
article. 

Mr.  Adams.  — The  constable  was  asked  what 
happened  on  the  12th  JMy — whether  it  was  a serious 
disturbance,  and  the  constable  told  us. 

Mr.  Campbell— "blj  object  is  to  show  it  was  not  a 
serious  disturbance. 


5167.  Mr.  M'llardy.  — Was  there  anything  that  Oct.  ii,  tsis. 
morning  of  the  12th  July  to  cause  people  to  feel  more  conatiblu 
alarmed  than  from  your  experience  of  the  previo\is  Thomas 
four  years  they  might  have  felt  on  any  other  12th  Cusack. 
July? — On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  before 
the  last,  I do  not  remember  anything  unusual  taking 
place,  but  I remember  on  tlie  morning  of  the  12th 
in  1882,  tlio  first  time  I was  on  duty  in  Belfast,  I 
remember  a mob  came  out  in  tJio  same  way  and 
wrecked  a public-liouse — Mr.  Johnstone’sin  Boundary- 
street. 

5163.  If  people  took  alarm  on  that  particular  day 
in  July,  lest  St.  Peter’s  Church  should  be  attacked, 
would  it  not  be  as  reasonable  that  other  people  of  an 
opposite  pel-suasion  should  take  alarm  lest  on  the 
17th  March,  St.  Enoch’s  Church  should  bo  destroyed? 

• — Most  dectdedly  with  drumming  parties  going  about ; 
but  as  far  as  intention  is  concerned,  I am  unable  to 
say  what  is  the  intention  of  a band  when  it  comes 
out. 

5169.  Campbell. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
police  authorities  say  the  12th  July  was  unusually 
quiet? — It  was  quiet.  It  passed  over  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  very  quietly. 

5170.  Mr.  Eosa. — That  refers  to  the  evening  of  the 
12th.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Catholic  party  to  have 
drumming  early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  March, 
or  15th  August? — 1 do  not  know  it.  I know  that 
they  put  up  arches  and  that  a considerable  number  of 
people  remain  up.  watching  these  arches  till  the 
morning.  • 

5171.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy.  — Don’t  you  know  they 
enliven  the  time  -with  a little  music  occasionally? 

Is  that  not  a well  known  fact,  that  without  meauing 
any  harm  they  make  a great  noise  in  the  district  ? — I 
have  not  been  out  on  any  of  the  mornings  mentioned. 

Mr.  Shannon — You  asked  for  the  production  of  two 
witnesses,  who  are  here — Head-Constable  Evans  and 
District  Inspector  Tyacke — as  to  the  incidents  of  the 
10th  June  in  York-street. 

The  President — Call  them. 


Head-Constable  Thmnas  Evans,  B.I.C.,  sworn  and  examined. 


The  President — I do  not  ask  you  anything. 

5172.  Mr.  M'Hcvrdy — Can  you  tell  me  what  con- 
stables were  being  examined  when  you  wei-e  men- 
tioned?— No. 

Mr.  Sluxnnon — Sergeant  Gunn  and  Acting-Sergeant 
Montgomery. 

5173.  There  was  an  occasion  on  the  8th  June  when 
you  ordered  the  constabulary  to  load  wth  buckshot  ? — 
On  the  10th  June. 

5174.  Were  you  present  with  the  constabulary  at 
all  on  the  8th  June? — No,  I was  not. 

5175.  We  have  had  the  whole  circumstance  related 
before.  Describe  only  the  salient  points  of  that 
night  ? — I arrived  in  Belfiist  about  five  o’clock,  and  I 
was  on  duty  about  seven  -u-ith  25  men  in  York-street. 
My  instructions  wore  after  things  were  quiet  to  return 
to  my  lodge.  When  I went  there  everything  appeared 
to  be  very  quiet ; but  after  a short  time  I saw  a small 
force  of  police  having  a pi-isoner  in  custody,  and  they 
were  being  horribly  stoued.  One,  a sergeant,  was 
bleeding  about  the  face,  I at  once  went  to  their 
assistance,  and  placed  myself  and  men  between  them 
and  the  mob. 

5176.  What  number  of  men  had  you? — I had  25 
myself,  and  after  a little  while  things  calmed  down 
again.  But  in  a very  few  minutes  wo  were  attacked 
horribly  from  all  quarters.  The  whole  street  seemed 
as  if  they  had  combined  to  surround  us  everywhere. 

5177.  Wliat  street  was  this? — York-street. 

5178.  Close  to  the  corner  of  Henry-street,  nearly 
opposite,  the  stones  were  coming  in  such  a style  that 
I got  in  front  of  my  men  and  told  them  not  to  be  afraid, 
I would  get  them  out  of  that.  After  a time  it  was  so 
horribly  bad  that  I told  them  to  take  OS’  the  snap-caps 


and  load  with  buckshot,  but  no  man  was  to  atfcemj)t  Conatablo 
to  fire  without  my  order ; if  they  did  so  I would  s.t.c 

report  them.  After  a while  I saw  two  of  my  men 
knocked  against  a wall  j mjmelf  was  doubled  up  with 
a blow  in  the  stomach.  Several  men  were  cut  and 
bleeding.  I then  gave  the  word  for  the  men  to  fire. 

It  had  not  the  slightest  effect. 

5179.  How  many  fired? — I have  their  names  and 
numbers. 

5180.  How  many  men  were  there? — Sixteen  or 
twenty — I cannot  positively  say. 

5181.  Did,  they  fire  collectively? — Tliey  did,  except 
on  one  occasion.  I found  it  was  not  the  least  use. 

After  a while  I heard  one  of  my  men  say  “ head  con- 
stable, I am  shot.”  I turned  round  and  saw  the  man 
fall  to  the  rear,  putting  his  hand  to  his  face. 

5182.  Was  this  Constable  M‘Munn  ? — ;Yes,  my  lord. 

There  was  a gentleman  standing  beside  me,  and  I 
caught  stones  and  iron  nuts  in  pairs  in  my  hands,  and 
this  gentleman  asked  me  for  one,  but  I think  ha 
caught  a few  clips  himself  and  ho  wont  a%vay  quickly. 

I consulted  with  Sergeant  Gunn  who  was  also  of  the 
party,  and  who  knew  the  locality,  and  asked  liim 
should  we  retii-e.  Ho  said,  if  yoU  leave,  all  the  men 
will  be  murdered.  Acting-Sergciint  Montgomery  then 
by  my  directions  went  for  reinforcements — so  ho  did. 

Ho  went  in  a tramcar  I believe ; and  in  some  time 
two  officers  and  sixty  men  came  to  our  assistance, 
with  magistrates.  After  the  magistrates  came  wo 
were  still  being  stoned,  but  it  was  nearly  all  quiet 
before  they  came.  We  were  withdrawn  from  the  place 
after  some  time ; and  then  when  we  were  withdrawn 
M'CIuskey’s  house  was  burned,  and  I knew  no  more 
after  that. 
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Oct.  u,  188a.  5183.  Mr.  M^Bardy. — How  long  did  you  continue 

Head — firing? — I tMnk  it  lasted  twenty  minutes. 

ConBttble  5184.  How  many  rounds? — Ot,  I can  tell  you  the 

Eyans,  K.LC.  number  if  you  wish.  I have  it  here  in  my  pocket.  I 
fired  twenty-seven  roun(fe  of  buckshot  and  twelve  of 
ball 

5185.  Twenty-seven  rifle  charges  with  buckshot  and 
twelve  balls? — Yes. 

5186.  This  was  during  the  whole  evening  ? — During 
the  whole  evening. 

5187.  Sergeant  Gunn  described  two  occasions  when 
you  fired,  on  the  first  occasion  when  you  gave  the 
order  to  a number  of  men  to  fire  with  buckshot,  and 
on  the  second  occasion  when  you  fired  with  ball  ? — On 
the  first  occasion  I took  four  or  five  men  partly  in 
front  of  Henry-street  and  fired ; but  the  effect  was  not 
much,  and  some  of  the  men  said  the  buckshot  was  not 
doing  much  good  to  protect  their  lives. 

6188.  What  did  the  second  party  fire  with? — 
BaU. 

5189.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  firing  with  buck- 
shot ? — It  appeared  to  have  no  effect  at  all,  for  they 
came  attacking  us  again  and  again. 

5190.  No  effect  ?— None  whatever. 

5191.  Merely  caused  a little  excitement? — It  did 
not  hurt  them  much. 

5192.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ball  firing? — ■ 
It  stopped  it  instantly. 

5193.  Instantly? — Instantly;  for  the  time  any- 
way, until  we  got  reinforcements. 

5194.  Did  you  hit  any  one? — I saw  one  man 
tumbling,  and  I heard  some  were  in  hospital  after- 
wards from  the  effects. 

5195.  Did  the  men  get  any  instructions  as  to  the 
way  they  should  fire? — I said  I would  watch  them 
closely ; that  they  were  not  to  fire  over  the  people's 
heads  and  injure  people  in  the  windows,  hut  that 
they  were  to  fire  on  the  mob  with  effect. 

6196.  What  was  your  collective  force  at  the  time 
of  the  firing? — ^There  were  twenty-five  of  my  own 
men,  and  I think  some  of  the  County  Derry  police. 

5197.  How  many? — I think  nine  or  i^en. 

5198.  How  many  of  the  men  were  armed  with 
rifles  ? — All  my  men  were  armed  with  rifles  except 
myself. 

5199.  You  charged  the  mob  before  you  fired  ? — We 
charged  them  up  and  down,  and  they  charged  us  back 
again. 

6200.  How  did  you  charge? — With  our  rifles  only. 

5201.  They  charged  with  tlie  muzzle  only? — Oh 
yes. 

5202.  Not  rising  the  rifle  as  a bludgeon  ? — No,  I 
never  knew  a poUceman  to  use  a rifle  as  a bludgeon. 

5203.  Do  you  think  if  the  men  were  armed  with 
batons  instead  of  rifles  in  the  early  part  of  the  riot 
they  would  be  able  to  put  it  down  and  move  about 
much  quicker  ? — I tliink  we  were  too  heavily  armed. 
We  had  swords  and  batons  as  well  as  rifles,  but  I 
think  the  batons  would  be  of  very  little  use,  sir ; they 
would  be  hid  before  yon  could  get  near  them. 

5204.  You  don’t  think  you  could  reach  them  with 
the  batons  ? — You  couldn’t,  sir. 

6205.  Had  you  any  man  in  plain  clothes  moving 
about  the  mob  that  night? — No,  I had  none,  I believe 
there  was  one  going  about,  Acting  Sergeant  Mont- 
gomery told  me  that  there  was  one  man. 

6206.  Do  you  tliink  if  you  had  men  in  plain  clothes 

you  would  be  able  to  operate  with  greater  success? 

I don't  know  much  about  Belfast.  They  might  by 
that  means  be  able  to  identify  some  of  the  rioters. 

5207.  Tell* me  where  you  have  had  most  experience 
of  riots,  before  this  ? — In  Galway  at  elections,  and  at 
National  League  meetings. 

5208.  Do  you  consider  that  police  generally  in  Bel- 
fast deal  with  mobs  in  same  way  as  in  the  other  places  ? 
Is  it  the  custom  1 — I never  knew  a mob  in  Galway  to 
attack  the  police ; they  never  attempted  it  in  my  ex- 
perience, but  they  do  it  now  I hear. 

5209.  Would  the  Constabulary  be  asked  to  stand 
to  be  stoned  ? — The  police  know  generally  everyone  in 


Galway,  which  is  a comparatively  small  place,  every- 
one  is  known  to  them  and  they  would  not  attempt  it, 

5210.  In  Belfast  do  the  police  know  the  populace'? 
I can’t  tell  you  sir,  indeed. 

6211.  If  you  were  responsible  for  the  arrangements, 
after  your  experience  that  night  would  you  leave  the 
rifles  behind  ?— I would  not  leave  the  rifles  behind. 
I think  the  rifles  were  the  most  effectual  weapons  that 
night. 

5212.  You  would  attack  with  rifles  and  not  with 

batons  ? — No  batons  would  deal  with  the  mob  that 
night.  They  are  useful  articles  in  a close  fight 

5213.  What  are? — Batons,  but  they  would  not  be 
a bit  of  use  there  that  night. 

5214.  How  do  you  account  for  the  police  not  closing- 
on  the  mob  that  night? — •Because  the  moment  you 
charged  them  they  would  be  off  and  would  rush 
round  comei-s  and  into  houses  and  you  could  not  i-eaoh 
them,  and  then  they  would  stone  you  from  the  comers. 
If  you  had  them  in  the  open  street  you  might  deal 
with  them. 

5215.  But  the  streets  are  pretty  wide? — They  are. 

6216.  Henry-street  is  a wide  street?-— I was  not 

exactly  facing  Henry-street  If  I was  they  would 
have  me  from  every  side. 

5217.  Don’t  you  think  the  police  were  handicapped-, 
by  being  so  heavily  armed  ? — I would  bring  with  me 
rifles  and  plenty  of  buckshot  and  no  more. 

5218.  Until  you  were  stoned  for  some  time  you 
would  not  use  the  rifle  ? — I certainly  would  not. 

5219.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  t.bing 
if  youwere  to  allow  yourself  to  be  stoned  indefinitely? 
— In  my  mind  it  would  be  no  advantage. 

6220.  And  don’t  you  think  you  would  allow  the 
thing  to  continue  until  you  were  in  danger  ? — The 
sooner  you  could  stop  it  the  better. 

6221.  And  could  you  stop  it  with  the  rifle  and 
buckshot  until  your  life  was  in  danger  ? — I would  not 
like  to  use  the  rifle  unless  I could  not  help  it. 

6222.  You  would  have  to  wound  the  people  and 
you  would  not  like  that? — ^No,  but  I think  it  would 
be  well  to  have  the  rifle  in  dealing  with  armed 
mobs. 

5223.  Sii  Edward  SiUwer, — You  werein  command 
of  a party  of  police  ?— I was,  sir. 

5224.  You  were  a perfect  stranger  in  Belfast? — A 
perfect  stranger. 

6225.  Therefore  you  knew  nothing  of  this  locality? 
— No ; and  nothing  about  the  crowds. 

5226.  You  were  merely  acting  in  self-defence  when 
you  fired? — Nothing  else. 

6227.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  locaKty  or  the 
people  ? — I never  knew  what  they  were,  nor  any  of 
the  men  under  me. 

5228.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Are  you  a Protestant  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  ?^I  am  a Protestant. 

5229.  M.v.M‘Mordie. — Youwere  the  superior  officer 
there  that  night  ? — No. 

5230.  Who  was  ? — I was,  -until  there  came  up  the 
officers  and  the  magistrate. 

5231.  Who  were  they? — Mr.Tyacke,_  Mr.  Maffett, 
and  I think  Mr.  M'Leod. 

5232.  There  wei-e  three  ? — There  were  three.  Then 
I ceased  to  have  command. 

5233.  I think  you  said  you  fired  twenty-seven 

rounds  of  buckshot  and  twelve  of  ball  ? ^Yes. 

5234.  Did  tliat  scatter  the  mob  ? — The  four  last 
rounds  did. 

5235.  You  fired  thirty-nine,  and  only  the  last 
four  scattered  the  mob  ? — Yes ; it  scattered  them  until 
the  reinforcements  came  up,  and  then  they  assembled 
again. 

5236.  How  long  did  you  stand  the  stone-thro-wing 
until  you  fired  ?-^Until  I was  knocked  kicking  in  the 
street,  and  some  of  my  men  were  knocked  against  the 
wall. 

6237.  How  long  were  you  there  before  the  firing? 
— A considerable  time. 

5238.  How  long  were  you  there  before  the  crowd 
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gathered  1 — They  were  moTing  about  first  perfectly 
quiet; 

5239.  How  many  minutes  were  they  quiet  ?— About 
ten  minutes. 

5240.  During  the  time  you  were  there  they  were 
increasing  1 — Yes. 

6241.  And  why  did  you  not  charge  them  with  the 
baton  ? — Because  they  ^d  not  do  a single  thing  to  me. 
They  never  attacked  me  at  the  time. 

5242.  They  were  ten  minutes  quiet  while  your  men 
were  there!— Yes. 

8243.  And  you  fired  twenty  rounds  of  buckshot 
and  ten  of  bail  at  them  1 — 'Yes. 

.‘i244.  And  did  it  never-  occur  to  you  to  disperse  the 
mob  of  rascals  wlien  they  were  gathering,  did  it  ? tell 
me  now  !— Will  you  let  me  explain,  my  lord. 

The  Pre$ident. — Certainly. 

The  Witness. — The  inob  was  moving  about,  and  I 
spoke  to  them.  They  were  not  doing  a single  thing 
then,  but  afterwards  they  wont  to  the  comers  of  the 
streets  and  attacked  us. 

5245.  Mr.  M'Mardie. — But  why  did  you  let  the  lot 
of  rascals  gather  at  the  comers  % — I could  not  attack 
them  when  they  did  not  do  a single  bit  to  me. 

5246.  Did  you  think  they  were  possible  rioters  1 — 
Not  a bit. 

6247.  Did  you  think  they  were  respectable  citizens ! 
— I knew  they  were  the  worst  lot  of  ruffians  I ever  met. 

The  President. — There  is  some  difference  surely 
between  a respectable  citizen  and  a rioter. 

5248.  Mr.  M'-Mordie. — That  was  the  object  of  my 


question,  my  loi-d.  (To  Witness.) — Why  did  you  not 
attack  thorn  with  batons  ? — Bad  as  their  character  is, 
I did  not  like  to  attack  people  who  did  nothing  to  me. 

• 5249.  But  have  you  not  separated  mobs  before  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  were  obsti-ucting  the  thoroughfare. 

5250.  What  time  was  this  1 — It  was  about  seven 
o’clock. 

6251.  There  was  a good  deal  of  rioting  previous  to 
thisi — ^There  was,  I heard,  but  I never  saw  it. 

5252.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — 'Is  it  the  practice  to  allow 
these  people  to  assemble  and  not  interfere  with  them 
unless  they  commence  to  throw  stones  at  each  other, 
or  at  the  police  1 — I don’t  believe  it ; if  they  did 
anything,  or  were  obstructing  tlie  place,  I would  move 
them  away. 

5253.  But  did  you  move  them  away  1 — I spoke  to 
them. 

5254.  What  did  you  say  to  them ! — I said  : “ Now, 
my  boys,  you  must  have  very  good  behaviour  here. 
You  should  have  a very  great  reception  for  us,  as  we 
are  strangers  here.”  They  moved  away  then  without 
a single  word. 

5055.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Tre^ich,  q.c. — You  are  a Pro- 
testant!— Yes. 

The  President. — I have  only  one  question  to  ask 
you.  In  your  judgment  when  you  directed  the  men 
to  fire,  were  your  lives  in  danger! — In  imminent 
danger. 

5256.  And  was  the  firing,  in  your  judgment,  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  your  lives ! — Most  necessary. 


Mr.  Henry  Tyacke  sworn  and  examined. 


5257.  The  President. — You  are  a District  Inspector 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary!— Yes,  a District 
Inspector. 

6258.  Mr.  MHardy. — ^When  you  arrived  that 
evening  on  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  described  by 
the  last  witness  what  time  was  it !— About  a quarter 
to  ten  o’clock. 

6259.  Can  you  explain  very  shortly  the  state  of  the 
street  when  you  arrived! — -As  we  were  marching 
down  York-sti-eet  we  heard  several  shots  fired.  At 
the  time  of  the  firing  the  lamps  were  turned  out  and 
it  was  too  dai’k  to  distinguish  what  was  going  on. 
Just  as  we  got  up  Henry-street  I saw  a crowd  up 
Henry-street  and  in  a side  street  called,  I think,  Little 
York-street.  As  we  passed  up  Henry-street  this  mob 
stoned  us  and  several  of  my  men  were  hit.  I then 
saw  the  Head-constable  and  a party  of  men  lined 
along  the  houses  and  a mob  kept  stoning  them  from 
the  houses  in  Little  York-street.  I joined  Head- 
constable  Evans’  party,  the  Resident  Magistrate  then 
came  up  and  he  said  he  would  go  and  send  for  further 
reinfoi-cements.  In  a short  time  Mr.  Maffett  and  Mr. 
Lowndes  came  and  we  decided  on  charging  the  mob. 
We  charged  them  up  the  street  as  far  as  M'Cluskey’s 
corner  and  then  we  attempted  to  arrest  several  of 
them,  but  the  doors  were  kept  open  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed in  a few  minutes.  The  door  of  every  house 
was  opened  and  the  mob  dissolved  immediately. 

5260.  What  did  your  reinforcements  consist  of! — 
About  thirty  men. 

5261.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  other  reinforce- 
ments!— About  sixty  men. 

5262.  So  that  all  the  reinforcements  with  tho  men 
there  amounted  to  about  120! — Yes. 

5263.  With  that  force  of  120  men  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  disperse  tbe  mob  with  the  baton! — ‘No, 
because  the  doors  being  opened  the  mob  disappeai-ed 
into  the  houses. 

5264.  With  that  120  men  assembled  who  was  the 
officer  in  executive  command! — Mi-.  Lowndes.  He 
■was  the  senior. 

■ 5265.  Who  is  he! — A District  Inspector,  Bally- 
jamesduff. 

5266.  There  was  no  Resident  Magistrate  there! — No. 

5267.  Was  not  Mr.  M'Leod- there? — ^He  went  off 
for  further  reinforcements. 

5268.  After  you  charged  the  crowd  what  did  you 
do! — We  came  back  to  the  same  spot  and  after  a bit 


I heard  that  two  local  magistratra  and  Mr.  M'Leod 
were  talking,  and  the  local  magistrates  were  of  opinion 
that  the  presence  of  the  police  was  only  drawing  a 
crowd  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  with- 
drawn. I thought  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
not  be  witlidrawn  as  M'Cluskey’s  house  might  be  in 
danger,  but  Mr.  M‘Leod  and  the  local  magistrates 
were  of  opinion  that  we  were  only  exciting  the  crowd. 

5269.  I thought  you  said  Mr.  M'Leod  was  not 
present  when  you  dispersed  the  crowd ! — Ho  was  there 
when  I returned  after  dispersing  them. 

5270.  Then  it  was  Mr.  M'Leod  insisted  on  your 
withdrawal ! — Yes  sir. 

5271.  And  who  -^vas  the  other  local  magistrate 
besides  Mr.  Bell ! — I did  not  know  either  of  them. 

5272.  Mr.  Bell  was  one! — I did  not  know  either 
of  them. 

5273-  Did  you  withdraw  the  whole  force! — ^The 
whole  force  was  withdrawn. 

5274.  And  not  a single  constable  -was  left! — I was 
only  responsible  for  my  own  detachment. 

5275.  It  will  save  calling  a number  of  other  officers 
if  you  can  say  whether  the  whole  force  was  withdrawn ! 
— My  impression  is  that  no  one  was  left  there. 

5276.  "What  time  was  the  force  withdrawn! — It 
was  about  eleven  o’clock,  about  a quarter  past  eleven 
o’clock. 

5277.  Had  you  subsequent  information  that  house.s 
were  wi-ecked  afterwards? — I passed  M'Gluskoy’s  house 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  it  was  burned 
down. 

5278.  Do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
protect  property! — Yes. 

5279.  Do  you  think  the  an-angemenb  a satisfactoi-y 
one,  by  which  a resident  magistrate,  and  other  magis- 
trates, interfere  with  the  police  in  the  disebarge  of 
that  duty! — ^^Yell,  they  are  supposed  to  assist  the 
police  in  performing  that  duty. 

5280.  Sir  Edward  B'Olwer. — You  were  a stranger 
here! — ^Yes,  I was  a stranger.  1 came  from  the 
County  Kildare. 

5281.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  district! — 
No. 

5282.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  crowd! — No, 
sir,  I had  only  just  come  to  town. 

5283.  You  did  not  know  who  they  were! — I sa-w 
they  were  roughs. 

5284.  Had  you  any  person  with  you  who  knew  the 
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Oef,  11, 1869.  disfciiofc? — I had  a sergeant  and  an  acting-sergeant 
Mr  tOMTi  with  me.  I also  desire  to  say  that  as 

Tyacke.  ^9  were  going  up  Earl-street  I met  policemen  pro- 
tecting two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  I asked 
whetlier  I should  protect  them  back  to  their  houses. 
I think  they  lived  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church.  I took  over 
the  two  clergymen  from  the  policemen  who  were  pro- 
tecting them  to  theii’  houses. 

5385.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — These  two  gentlemen  were 
grossly  treated  ^ — Yes,  one  of  them  had  his  head  cut 
open. 

5286.  The  party  of  120  men,  how  were  they  armed  ? 
• — had  ten  men  with  batons  and  twenty  men  with 
rifles. 

5287.  Were  the  others  in  the  same  proportion!— 
They  were  all  in  the  same  proportion. 

5288.  Which  weapon  do  you  find  most  efficient! — 
I prefer  the  baton. 

6289.  Mr.  Shannon. — Before  withdrawing  your 
men  did  you  ask  Mr.  M'Leod  to  reduce  his  order  to 
writing!— No,  sir,  I did  not. 

5290.  Mr.  Adams. — You  are  an  Englishman! — 
Yes. 

5291.  And  a Protestant,  I presume! — Yes. 

5392.  Did  you  see  any  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  mobs  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  police! — 
Not  the  slightest. 

6293.  Did  you  see  any  undue  severity  shown 
towards  the  crowds? — No,  sir,  I did  not. 

5294.  Mr.  CamphelL — You  arrived  at  a quarter  to 
ten  o’clock  ? — A.t  a quarter  to  ten. 

5295.  You  heard  shots  fifed ! — I heard  shots. 

5293.  Were  they  from  Head-Constable  Eviins’s 

party! — I can't  say. 

6297.  Were  they  rifle  shots! — Yes. 

6298.  When  did-  you  hear  the  shots ! — I heard  them 
at  half-past  nine  o’clock. 

5299.  When  you  were  going  to  York-street! — Yes. 
I knew  nothing  until  I got  to  York-street. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ^There  is  a matter  now,  my  lord,  as 
to  which  I would  wish  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
Commission.  We  have  prepared  evidence  as  to 
several  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  dates  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing,  but  we  think  that  by  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  given,  the  character  of  the 
Belfast  mobs,  and  the  action  of  the  police  in  dealing 
with  them,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  incidents 
which  have  been  already  given  in  evidence.  With 
your  lordship’s  permission,  therefore,  the  only  incident 
regarding  which  we  propose  to  give  fuither  evidence 
are  the  incidents  relating  to  the  attack  on  the  house 
of  hli’.  Stephen  M'Kenna  on  the  Old  Lodge-road. 


After  that  evidence  we  will  conclude  oui-  case  subject 
to  tbe  reservation,  that  if  any  particular  charge  is  made 
against  any  policeman,  which  would  require  evidence 
to  rebut  or  explain  we  shall  be  allowed  to  produce  such 
evidence. 

The  President.- — That  is  quite  right.  Certainly  we 
shall  take  very  great  pains  if  new  matter,  which 
we  thijik  may  require  an  answer,  is  introduced  we 
shall  take  care  to  ensure  that  every  opportunitv  ia 
given  to  persons  to  clear  themselves  from  anythin^ 
which  may  be  brought  against  them  here  in  evidence. 
The  course  that  you  propose  lias  our  thorough  a[)pro- 
bation.  I think  we  have  quite  sufficient  matteis  of 
detail. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I thank  your  lordship.  Now,  aa 
to  tbe  attack  on  Stephen  M‘K.enna’s  house,  there 
were  nine  constables  in  charge  of  it,  and,  my  lord, 
after  an  investigation  before  a coroner’s  jury,  a veidict 
was  found  against  these  men,  and  they  wei'e  returnei 
for  trial  on  the  most  serious  chai-ge  that  could  be 
found  against  them,  and  the  matter  was  brou-rkt 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  the  men  were  admitted 
to  bail.  My  lord,  these  constables,  although  that 
charge  is  now  pending,  are  quite  willing  to  come  into 
the  witness  box,  and  give  an  account  of  what 
occurred,  unless  your  lordship  sees  some  objection, 
to  it. 

The  President. — I should  not  enforce  or  insist  on 
the  men  giving  evidence,  because  it  is  not  right  to 
Cidl  upon  or  invite  men  to  give  evidence  whicli  might 
— of  course  I use  the  word  “might”  in  the  remotest 
sense  of  potentiality — which  might  incriminate  them, 
but,  if  these  witnesses  would  like  to  come  into  the 
witness  box,  and  give  their  account  of  what  occuired, 
all  I can  say  is  that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  bear 
them. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q,c. — They  are  ready,  my  loixl. 

The  President. — Well,  then,  certainly  call  them, 
but  select  leading  witnesses,  such  witnesses  as  you 
think  shall  be  able  to  give  us  a good  account  of  what 
took  place.  I am  reminded  by  my  colleagues  that 
they  are  desirous  to  have  some  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attack  on  the  Divis-street  barracks — one 
witness. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Every  witness  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  we  have  here  to  produce  if  required. 
We  are  keeping  back  nothing  whatever. 

The  President. — There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  such  suggestion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
frank,  speaking  of  the  Constabulary  witnesses  as  a 
body,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
their  evidence  to  my  mind. 


Sergeant 
James  Daly. 


Sergeant  James  Daly  entered  tl 

The  President. — Sergeant  we  hear  that  you  are 
out  on  bail  on  a charge  of  murdei*! — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

Some  body  here,  a coroner’s  jury,  has  found  a ver- 
dict against  you.  You  must  understand,  therefore, 
you  are  not  required  to  give  evidence.  We  have  no 
wish  that  you  should  give  evidence,  and  no  imputation 
whatever  of  any  kind  will  rest  upon  you  if  you  refuse 
to  give  eridonco,  but  if  you  desire  to  give  evidence  as 
a witness  I must  tell  you  that  it  must  be  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth. 

The  Witness. — Wliatever  my  counsel  recommends 
I will  do.  I have  no  wish. 

Mr.  Graham  {solicitor).- — You  may  go  on. 

The  President. — The  position  in.  which  you  stand  is 
one  in  which  no  court  would  wish  you  to  make  any 
statement  of  any  sort  on  account  of  the  grave  and 
specific  charge  which  a Belfast  jiiry,  a jury  of  Bel- 
fast citizens,  have  made  against  you,  and  while  that 
chai'ge  is  pending  you  ought  not  to  make  any  state- 
ment but  on  your  own  accoimt.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so  if  you  are  desirous  of  doing  it.  You  are  at 
liberty  now  to  take  the  oath,  but  if  you  think,  or  if 
your  counsel  advises  you  that  it  would  be  better,  in 
your  own  interest,  to  retire,  you  can  do  so,  and  not 
the  slightest  imputation  shall  rest  upon  your  character 
be<a  ise  you  have  taken  that  course. 

Tne  IFi'izwss. — I leave  it  all  in  your  lordship's  hands. 


) witness  box,  and  was  sworn. 

The  President. — You  are  not  in  my  hands.  This  is 
a matter  entirely  for  yourself. 

The  Witness. — I don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary. 
I have  no  inclination  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham. — You  can  go  on  with  the  evidence. 
The  President. — When  you  say  you  will  leave  it  to 
your  counsel,  to  whom  do  you  refer ; is  it  to  the- 
gentlemen  representing  tlie  Constabnlaiy ! 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — No,  my  lord,  it  is  not ; but  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  imstrueting  us.  Messrs.  O’Rorke 
and  Graham,  who  are  instructing  me  for  the  Consta- 
bulary, have  also  been  engaged  by  the  witness,  and 
Mr.  Graham  has  advised  the  witness  to  go  on. 

The  President. — I feel  really  very  anxious  about 
allowing  you  to  give  evidence,  because  I know  what- 
use  some  people  might  make  of  the  statements  which 
would  be  made  here  by  this  man.  However,  if  he- 
wishes  it,  or  if  his  solicitor,  as  his  solicitor,  so  advises 
him,  I certainly  will  give  him  every  opportunity  of 
making  his  statement.  Unless  he  is  advised  by  his 
own  solicitor,  I really  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
that  he  should  bo  asked  to  give  evidence,  merely 
because  of  his  desire  to  clear  himself. 

Mr.  Graham. — I think  the  best  way,  my  lord,  is  for 
the  witness  not  to  volunteer  any  statement. 

The  President. — I think  you  are  taking  a wise 
course.  It  mast  be  understood  that  the  constable  does 
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not  desire  to  shrink  from  giving  his  account  of  the 
occurrence.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  liis  solicitor,  not 
on  my  advice  or  at  my  suggestion,  but  with  my  entire 
concurrence,  he  has  decided  not  to  voluntwr  any 
evidence. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  are  not  left  entirely  without 
evidence  as  to  these  events.  There  is  a town  constable 
here  who  can  be  examined,  my  lord. 

The  President. — I think  the  right  course  has  been 
adopted,  with  my  entire  concurrence  and  approval. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  man  would  in  any  way 


incriminate  himself.  We  are  sure  there  was  no  fear 
of  that. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — There  is  a town  constable,  my  loid, 
who  was  present  with  the  party  of  police  at  M'Kenna's 
house  on  that  occasion,  and  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  state  wliat  oceurrerl,  and  he  is  q\iite  willing 
to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Adams. — I am  sure  the  last  witness'  had  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  fear  about  giving  evidence, 
and  tliat  the  only  desire  of  his  solicitor  was  that  no 
improper  use  should  be  made  of  anything  elicited 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 


Oct.  n,  JS6U. 

Sergewit 
James  Daly. 


Acting  Sergeant  Armstrong  (Town  Force)  entered  the  witness-box  and  was  sworn. 


Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Are  you  willing  to  be  examined  as 
to  what  took  place  at  M'Kenna’s  piiblic-houso  1 — Yes. 

Mr.  Graham. — I think  the  same  difficulty,  my  lord, 
arisas  in  this  case.  This  man  has  been  returned  for 
trial  upon  a verdict  of  wilful  murder  in  the  same 
transaction. 

Mr.  Adams. — Is  he  one  of  the  same  party  1 

Mr.  Graham. — He  is. 

The  President. — Then  the  sajne  course  ought  to  be 
taken. 


Mr.  Graham. — I think,  my  lord,  I am  bound  to  tell 
the  witness  not  to  submit  to  examination. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^With  reference  to  the  remark  I made 
a moment  ago  wliat  I meant  was  that  he  did  uot  refuse 
to  give  evidence  because  he  was  afraid  or  asliamed,  but 
because  he  was  advised  by  his  solicitor  about  a matter 
as  to  which  we  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I would  do  nothing  to  induce  his 
solicitor  to  give  his  advice  one  way-  or  the  other.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  attack  on 
M'Kenna’s  house  on  the  8th  of  August. 


Armstrong. 


Sergeant  Edward  M‘6Ul  sworn  and  examined. 


5300.  The  President.  — You  belong  to  the  county 
force? — Yes,  my  lord. 

5301.  To  what  force  do  you  belong?: — The  county 
Fermanagh  force. 

5302.  When  did  you  come  to  Belfast? — On  the  3rd 
of  August. 

5303.  How  many  men  came  with  you? — About 
fifty  men  and  my  officer. 

5304.  Direct  your  attention  now  to  the  8th  of 
August,  and  kindly  tell  us  as  shortly  as  may  be  what 
you  observed  on  that  day  ? — My  lord,  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  August,  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  I was 
placed  on  duty  at  M'Kenna’s  publicliouse  on  the  Old 
Lodge-road  with  nine  men.  I was  placed  there  by 
Mr.  Ross,  County  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Huggins,  District 
Inspector. 

5305.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Where  is  the  house 
situate  ? — It  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street. 
After  going  into  the  house,  my  loixl,  I got  instructions 
from  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Huggins  to  protect  tlie  place 
and  its  inmates,  and  to  act  discreetly  in  the  event  of 
anything  occurring.  The  house  was  not  interfered 
with  during  the  night,  but  there  was  continual  cheer- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  tlie  morning  wore  on 
we  heard  shouting  luid  screaming  as  if  houses  were 
seeking  in  the  vicinity.  At  liulf-past  eleven  o’clock 
a crowd  of  about  200  assembled  in  Hanover-street  and 
attacked  the  lumse  in  a furious  manner,  throwing  in 
through  the  windows  paving  stones  and  such  lika 
There  was  a shot  fired  outside  at  about  half-past  eleven 
o’clock  in  tlie  forenoon  of  the  day,  Sunday. 

5306.  Mr.  MacHardy. — Did  you  do  duty  that 
night? — I did. 

5.307.  Did  you  sleep? — We  stopped  up  there  all 
night.  The  attack  grew  woi-se  oi\  tlie  house,  and  some 
paving  stones  were  einbeddeil  in  the  inner  wall  of  the 
house,  and  a shpt  was  fired  opposite  it.  Matters  grow- 
ing worse,  I found  it  necessary  to  place  the  men  in 
position  in  the  house  to  offer  the  best  defence.  I 
placed  the  men  in  the  rooms,  my  lord,  and  gave  them 
the  order  to  load.  Ho  sooner  did  they  do  tliat  than 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  room  by  the  paving  stones 
coming  shrough  the  windows.  We  got  into  the  room 
again  and  one  of  the  men,  by  my  oixler,  got  forward  to 
the  window  and  secured  a position  there,  and  he  fired 
by  my  directions. 

5308.  What  is  his  name? — Constable  Jolin  Heffer- 
nan  was  the  man  who  advanced  to  the  window  and 


secured  a place  there,  and  I gave  him  the  order  to  load  Sergeant 
andfii-e.  SSf 

6309.  What  shot?— Buckshot.  I also  got  forwai-d 
to  the  window  and  secured  a place  and  fired. 

5310.  In  the  same  window? — No,  sir,  the  next 
window.  Matters  were  getting  still  worse  at  the  time, 
and  the  shouts  were  raised  outside  to  “Burn  the 
Tipperary  whores  out  of  the  place."  After  eight  shots 
were  fired,  and  then  the  military  came  up  under  Mr. 

Thynne,  Rasident  Magistrate. 

5311.  What  time  was  this? — It  was  shoi-tly  after 
twelve  o’clock  I should  say,  about  a quarter  past  twelve 
o’clock.  Mr.  Th3nme  sliouted  to  us  to  cease  firing. 

We  did  so.  A pai-ty  of  police  shortly  afterwards  came 
up  and  were  placed  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street, 
and  after  being  there  for  some  while  they  fired  some 
shots.  During  the  time  the  stone  throwing  was  going 
on  I observed  a man  at  the  comer  of  North  Boundaiy- 
street  with  a revolver  extended  in  his  light  hand. 

North  Boundiuy-street  is  only  a short  distance  off.  I 
intimated  what  T saw  to  the  man  standing  at  the  other 
window,  and  after  Jlr.  Thynne  came  up  I pointed  out 

• the  same  man  to  the  same  constable,  so  that  lie  might 
be  able  to  identify  him  again  and  know  his  dress. 

During  the  time  tlie  property  and  the  men’s  lives  were 
in  danger.  About  three  o’clock  the  same  day  I was 
relieved,  and  marched  home  to  the  Donegall-street 
barracks  by  Carlisle-circus.  When  going  to  the  bai- 
rack  we  were  heavily  stoned  out  of  a little  street  called 
Jane-street. 

5312.  In  what  street  were  you  at  the  time?— I 
think  in  Denmark-street.  When  we  got  to  Donegall 
street  we  were  relieved  and  allowed  to  go  and  get 
our  dinners.  Tliat  is  all,  I tliiiik. 

5313.  Sir  Edward  Bulxoer. — Were  you  in  charge 
of  tliat  party  ? — I was  in  charge  of  it. 

5314.  Did  you  know  anytliing  of  the  district  ? — I 
knew  nothing  about  tlie  district. 

5315.  You  were  a perfect  stranger? — Yes;  but 
there  was  a town  man  in  the  house. 

5316  Did  he  know  much  about  the  disti-ict  ? — He 
did  not  know  nmeh  about  the  people. 

5317.  So  far  as  action  was  concerned  you  wci'e 
powerless  in  Hanover-street  I — Perfectly. 

5318.  Were  there  any  men  killed  when  you  fired  i 
— I believe  tliree. 

5319.  You  can’t  say  jiositively  what  injury  was 

done  ? No,  I cannot.  I may  tell  you  1 raw  one  man 
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fall — a man  wLo  was  liurling  paving  stones  at  tlie 
window — and  he  fell  with  a large  paving  stone  in  his 
liand,  and  he  was  trailed  away  isito  some  house. 

5320.  What  was  tired  1 — Buckshot  and  ball ; three 
rounds  of  buckshot  and  live  of  ball. 

5321.  From  what  did  the  man  fall? — From  buck- 
shot. 

5323.  Mr.  Adams. — Were  you  engaged  in  these 
troubles  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9tli  ? I mean  were  you 
engaged  generally  ? — I was,  considembly. 

5323.  Do  you  kuow  were  any  of  the  nx>bs  armed 
with  rides  and  revolver's  ? — I saw  no  rifles,  but  I heard 
plenty  of  shots. 

5324.  Coming  from  whom? — From  the  parties 
about? 

From  the  mobs  ? — From  the  direction  of  the  mobs, 
and  a great  many  sliots  were  fired  out  of  back  yards 
and  from  tlie  mobsmen  in  the  street 

5325.  What  kind  of  weapons  had  they  ? Did  they 
fire  rilles  or  revolvers! — 1 think  they  were  revolver 
shots. 

532G.  Mr.  Ls  Posr  Trench,  Q.a — Not  from  the 
police  ? — No,  sir,  not  from  the.  police, 

5327.  Sir  Edward  Balwer. — Are  you  a Catholic  or 
a Protestaul  ? — I am  a Roman  Catholic. 

5328.  Mr.  M-IIardy. — How  many  men  were  in  the 
house? — Nine  men,  including  Hetferuan. 

5329.  Was  that  tlie  man  who  fired  from  the  win- 
dow?— Yes. 

5330.  Did  anyone  fire  except  Heffernan  and  your- 
self?—No. 

6331.  Were  they  all  armed  with  rifles? — Yes. 

6332.  Were  there  any  persons  in  the  house  besides 
the  police  ? — There  was  a servant  boy  and  a servant 
girl. 

5333.  Did  they  remain  during  the  whole  time?--- 
Yes,  and  there  came  in  an  assistant  of  M'lLenua’s 
also,  who  came  to  see  a comrade. 

5334.  Did  these  three  people  remain  during  the 
whole  time? — They  all  remained. 

5335.  Were  they  in  the  same  room  the  police  •were 
in  ? — No,  the  woman  was  in  the  kitchen. 

533G.  Were  the  mob  attacking  the  house  on  more 
sides  than  one  ? — Botli  sides. 

5337.  From  the  Old  Lodge  Road  and  from  Hanover- 
street  ? — Yes. 

5388.  Where  were  the  boys? — I'liey  were  in  an- 
other part  of  the  house.  They  were  partly  in  the  hall. 

5339.  Were  they  exposed  to  fire? — The  servant 
girl  was  exposed  to  fire  from  Hauover-street,  bxit  tlie 
only  place  attacked  was  the  room  the  constables  were 
in.  Of  course  we  did  not  allow  the  shop  assistants  to 
mix  with  us  at  all.  They  were  in  the  hall  and  in  the 
back  rooms. 

5340.  You  occupied  the  rooms  which  were  most 
suitable  for  defending  ths  projierty? — Yes,  sir. 

5341.  Did  you  seud  Heffernan  to  the  window  and 
give  him  the  order  to  fire? — Yes. 

5342.  Wsus  he  driven  back  from  the  window  ? —Yes. 

5343.  More  than  once? — He  was  once. 

5344.  Were  you  struck  at  the  window? — ^^Vhen 
getting  to  the  window  I was  struck  on  the  body  with 
two  stones. 

5345.  What  part  of  Ireland  were  you  stationed  in  ? 
—Fermanagh. 

5346.  Was  tlio  man  that  you  identified  as  having 
the  revolver  in  his  hand  ever  caught  afterwards? — 
Not  so  far  as  I know. 

6347.  Did  Constable  Heffernan  get  a view  of  him ! 
-He  did. 

5348.  You  state  that  you  were  sent  on  duty  shortly 
after  twelve  o’clock  at  night? — Yes. 

5349.  Where  was  the  nearest  place  from  which  you 
could  get  assistance  if  you  required  it? — I think 
Peter’s-hill  barrack. 

5350.  How  far'! — I cannot  say  the  exact  distance. 

5351.  Did  you  seud  for  assistance  ! — No. 

5352.  How  soon  did  the  aspect  become  serious  to 
you? — In  about  tea  minutes. 


5353.  After  that  did  you  send  for  assistance? I 

could  not. 

6354.  AVhy  ? — Because  if  I sent  a man  out  he 
would  not  be  able  to  make  his  way  down  the  street. 

5355.  Did  you  know  the  creed  of  the  mob  ? — They 
all  belonged  to  the  one  cieed.  They  were  all  Protes- 
tants,  so  fur  as  I know. 

5356.  You  said,  that  on  the  nights  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  you  heard  a gi-cat  deal  of  firing  ?-- Yes, 
a great  deal. 

5357.  And  one  night  you  say  that  you  heard  con- 
tinuous firing? — Yes,  continuous  firing. 

5358.  On  what  niglit  was  that? — On  the  9th,  not 
the  8th. 

5359.  On  that  nighl  'were  the  police  withdrawn 
from  the  locality  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  were  j I 
was  not  up  there,  but  I do  not  think  that  they  were. 

5360.  You  were  not  there? — No. 

5361.  Were  you  doing  duty? — Yes  ; in  the  direc- 
tion of  Little  George’s-street,  off  Queen-street. 

5362.  What  time  did  the  firing  commence  ; and  at 
what  time  did  itceasel—Itcontinued  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday  evening,  and  to  a late  hour. 

6363.  Rifle  shooting? — Yes,  rifle  shooting. 

5364.  Were  any  steps  being  taken  to  stop  it? — I 
could  not  say  that. 

5365.  You  do  not  kuow  that? — I do  not  know. 

5366.  On  what  other  occasion  did  you  liear  shots 
fired? — I heal'd  sliots  fired  by  the  police  on  the  6tli. 

5367.  I am  not  kilkiag  about  your  hearing  the 
police.  On  what  occasion  did  you  hear  shots  fired  by 
the  people  ? — I heard  them  on  that  occasion,  but  I do 
not  recollect  referring  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

5368.  I underetand  you  to  state  that  you  heard 
frequently  shots  fired  ? — Yes. 

5369.  And  on  the  night  of  the  8th  that  you  heard 
continuous  firing? — Yes,  continuous  firing  the  whole 
night. 

5370.  On  what  other  occasions  did  you  hear  firing, 
except  on  that  particular  night  ? — I lieard  shots  fired, 
but  I could  nob  say  psirticularly  from  what  place. 

5371.  Do  you  kuow  were  the  shots  fired  by  the 
police,  or  by  Uie  people  ? — I could  not  say  that. 

5372.  When  you  were  sent  back  to  Donegal!  street 
barracks,  did  another  party  of  you  remain  iu  charge 
of  that  publiehouse? — Yes,  there  was  a number  of 
men  i-elievcd  us. 

5373.  And  who  remained  in  charge? — Yes. 

5374.  Mr.  Shaiuion. — Sergeant,  do  you  know  that 
at  an  early  liour  that  morning,  in  the  same  street, 
a publiehouse  had  been  wrecked  1 — Yes,  I heard  of 
that. 

5375.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
house.  Was  it  M‘Glade’s? — Yes,  it  was. 

5376.  Did  you  see,  during  the  early  morning,  a 
number  of  drunken  men  about  tliat  street  ? — I did. 
About  11  o’clock  that  morning,  T saw  five  or  six 
di'unken  men  going  up  the  street,  from  the  Old  Lodge- 
road  side,  and  they  were  so  drunk  they  rolled  over  on 
the  road. 

5377.  That  was  Sunday  morning  ? — ^Yes. 

5378.  Do  you  know  who  the  revolver  sliot,  •which 
you  saw,  was  fired  at  ? — It  was  directed,  I believe,  to 
M'Glade’s  publiehouse. 

5379.  Did  you  heai'  any  exclamation  about  that 
from  the  parties  inside  ? — I heard  from  the  outside. — 

5380.  No;  T am  asking  you  did  you  hear  any  ex- 
clamation from  tlie  inside  ? — I heard  them  say  tliat 
they  heard  shots  fired. 

5381.  And  the  inmates  of  the  house;  do  you  re- 
member them.  Do  you  remember  an  old  womau  ? — 
Yes. 

5382.  An  old  woman  named  Hannah  CaldweU? — 
Yes. 

5383.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  her  ? — She 
was  a servant  iu  the  house. 

5384.  Yes;  did  you  hear  what  became  of  her? — 
AYell,  I believe  she  fainted. 

5385.  Did  you  hear  subsequently  what  she  did,  or 
where  she  went  to  ? — She  remained  in  the  house  clnr- 
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ing  the  time  that  we  were  there  j she  I'emained  in  the 
kitchen. 

6380.  Wag  it  from  the  expressions  of  the  mob  that 
yon  coJieluded  it  was  a Protestant  mob  t — Yes,  it  was. 

5387.  Mr.  Campbell, — You  were  refei'riiig  to  that 
morning  of  tlie  8th.  Is  not  that  the  morning  of 
whieli  it  is  alleged,  that  during  the  entii'e  houre  of  the 
morning  there  was  a pitched  battle  between  the  two 
parties  ! — I believe  so. 

5388.  And  it  was  allowed  'to  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption ? — I could  not  tell  that. 

5389.  It  lasted  several  hour  s at  any  rate  ? — Yes,  from 
the  time  I was  placed  there  on  duty,  till  five  or  six  in 
the  moniing,  I heard  firing  going  on. 

0390.  .And  tell  me,  were  any  of  tlie  men  that  were 
under  your  charge  that  day  in  M'Kenna’s  publichouse, 
injured  ? — They  were  not  too  seriously  injured,  but 
they  received  blows  of  stones. 

5391.  None  of  them  were  disabled'!— No,  because 
the  men  could  not  remain  in  the  front  rooms. 

5392.  Then  so  long  as  they  were  not  in  the  front 
rooms  they  were  perfectly  safe  ? — If  we  remained  in 
the  hall  we  were  safe  enough. 

5393.  Do  yon  knoM'  the  name  of  the  man  you  say 
was  felled — is  it  Saundei's  1 — I do  not  know  the  man’s 
name.  • 

5394.  At  what  distance  from  Sl'Kenna’s  did  the 
shot  take  effect  on  him  1 — At  the  comer  of  Grosvenor- 
street. 

5395.  How  many  yards  is  tliat? — Ten  or  fifteen 
yards,  I should  say. 

5396.  At  the  point  where  he  fell  1 — Yes- 

5357.  There  Avero  just  two  on  the  9tli  tliat  fired  1 — 
That  is  all. 

6398.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — You  were  asked  wei'e  the 
men  quite  safe,  and  you  said  yes ! — If  we  remained  in 
the  front  rooms  we  were  not  safe  at  all. 

5399.  Would  they  have  been  safe  at  all  if  you  had 
not  fired  as  you  did  1 — No. 

•5400.  You  think  the  whole  place  might  have  been 
pulled  down! — Yes, it  is  possible  that  tliey  would  have 
earned  out  tlieir  threats  of  binning  the  place;  the 
men’s  lives  would  have  been  jeopardized,  and  the 
neighbourhood  Avouldbe  in  a bad  state  altogether. 

5401.  Had  it  not  been  that  you  and  Constable 
Heffernan  risked  your  lives  by  coming  to  tbe  windows 


the  people  would  not  have  been  safe,  and  the  place 
would  not  have  been  preserved  ? — Yes,  there  was  no 
fo  escape ; the  inmates  were  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  house  unless  they  went  out  by  the  front 
entrance  into  the  street. 

6402.  You  would  never  have  thought  of  leaving  the 
place,  of  course  ; you  were  sent  there  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  it  1— Yes,  it  was  tlie  last  thing  I would 
have  thought  of — leaving  it. 

5403.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  any  police  stationed  at 
tlie  corner  of  the  streets  near  you  5—1  believe  tliere 

5404.  Were  there  any  at  Hanover-sti-eet5 None. 

6405.  Whatwaa  the  nearestpai-tyofpolice  thatj'ou 

knew  of  5 - -I  believe  there  was  one  at  Riordan’s  public- 
house  at  North  Boundary-street. 

5406.  How  for  would  that  be— how  far  would  you 

have  to  send  in  order  to  communicate  with  them  5 I 

should  say  as  far  as  from  this  to  the  outside  of  the 
courtliouse  on  the  street. 

5407.  Were  tliere  any  stationed  that  you  could  see 
from  where  you  wore  stationed  in  tbe  house  5 — Not  at 
all. 

5408.  The  President. — How  far  was  this  pitched 
battle  from  MTIenna’s  5—1  could  not  tell  tlie  distance. 

_ 5409.  Is  it  a long  way  5—1  could  not  tell  tlie 
distance. 

Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  think,  my  lord,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  old  woman  who  was  in  the  house 

— the  woman  who  was  in  tlie  kitchen  of  the  house we 

have  her  in  court  5 

The  President. — I do  not  think  so.  What  more 
could  she  possibly  tell  us  5 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the  shop- 
boy  should  not  be  examined. 

Mr.  Shannon. — Well,  he  is  here,  too  ; we  have  liim 
in  the  court. 

Mr.  M‘Hardy. — You  have  tlie  assistant  5 

Mr.  Shannon. — Ves. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Which  of  them  is  tlie  oldest  5 

Mr.  Shannon.—  I don’t  know,  but  Ave  have  a boy 
named  Clerkin  licre,  and  the  otlier  assistant  is  in  .the 
county  Armagh,  bu;  we  have  his  name,  and  if  it  is 
consiclei-ed  necessary  to  examine  him,  we  can  produce 
him. 


Thomas  Clerkin  sAvorn  and  examined. 


The  President. — I have  no  question  to  ask  you. 

5410.  Sir.  M'Hardy. — At  Avhat  time  did  you  enter 
M'Kenna’s  shop  that  morning! — At  half-jwist  ten. 

5411.  And  what  time  did  you  leave  it  5 — At  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

5412.  Did  you  hear  M'Gill’s  evidence! — I heai-d 
part  of  it. 

5413.  You  did  not  hear  the  Avhole  of  it? — I missed 
some  words  of  it. 

5414.  Did  you  hear  the  tenor  of  his  evidence  gene- 
rally!— Yes,  sir,  I heard  most  of  it. 

5415.  Is  there  any  point  upon  which  you  Avould 
desire  to  correct  it  1 — No,  sir,  there  is  not. 

5416.  Do  you  confirm  liis  CAudence  in  every  parti- 
cular, as  foi-  as  it  came  under  your  OAvn  kiioAvledge ! — 
Yea,  sir. 

5417.  Did  you  consider  the  house  in  great  danger 
of  being  destroyed  and  wrecked! — Yes,  sir. 

5418.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  police  did  not 
fire,  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  people  Avho  were 


in  the  house  Avould  have  been  in  danger! — I believe 

Clerkin. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Very  well,  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Shannon. — There  is  no  more  evidence,  my  lord, 
that  we  intend  to  produce  with  referonce  to  that 
occasion,  but 

The  President. — I thought  you  did  not  intend  to  go 
into  any  evidence  upon  this  head  except  what  you 
have  now  given. 

Mr.  Shannon. — Very  well,  my  lord.  We  will  only 
examine  one  or  tAvo  Avitnesses  from  the  Divis-street 
Barrack, 

The  President. — In  your  judgment  will  the  wit- 
nesses whom  you  noAv  propose  to  invite  us  to  examine 
— will  they  be  exhausted  in  an  hour  or  two! 

Mr.  Shannon. — Wo  only  propose  to  examine  one, 
or  two  at  most. 

The  President. — Very  well.  Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  we  Avill  commence  Avith  the  military 
witnesses. 


District  Inspector  Henry  Tyacke  recalled  and  examined. 


5419.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Mr.  Tyacke,  there  Avas  one 
question  Avhich  I intended  to  put  to  you.  Hoav  many 
years  have  you  been  in  the  Royal  Iiish  Constalnilavy ! 
—Six  and  a half  years,  sii-. 

5420.  You  Avere  askefl  if  you  were  an  Englishman  1 
—Yes. 


5421.  Can  you  tell  me  if  from  Avhat  you  have  seen  District 
from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  they  are  a resolute 
and  determined  body  of  men,  who,  if  armed  with  U’^cke. 
batons  Avould  cope  with  any  crowd  iu  Belfast  5 — I do 
not  say,  sir,  that  they  Avould  be  able  to  deal  with  an 
armed  croAvd.  I consider  that  it  would  be  necessary 
Z2 
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Out  1-1,  i??c.  ill  Belfast  in  dealing  with  such  crowds  as  1 have  seen 
^ that  some  of  them  ^ould  be  armed  with  rifles. 

Inspector  5422.  But  are  you  satisfied  tliat  it  would  be  no 

Tyacke.  fault  of  the  men  if  they  did  not'  succeed  in  dispersing 
and  coping  with  the  crowd? — They  are  not  wanting 
ill  determination  and  pluck. 

5423.  The  President.- — I take  it  that  you  are  quite 


satisfied  that  the  Irish ' possess  plenty  of  courage  ?— 
Yes. 

The  President. — There  is  no  doubt,  about  that.  I 
never  heard  it  questioned. 

The  court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  and  on  re- 
suming, 


Sergeant 

Charles 

Vfhelan. 


Sei-geant  Charles  Wlielan  (No.  548)  was  sworn  and  examined. 


5424.  The  President. — You,  I believe,  are  a ser- 
geant in  the  Belfast  force  ? — Yes. 

5425.  A member  of  the  Royal  Iiish  Constabulary  ? 
— Yes. 

5426.  You  are  in  a position  to  state  mth  ri^ard 
to  the  attack  on  the  Divis-strect  Ban-ack  on  the  ] 9th 
September,  I believe.  You  ai-e  able  to  do  so  1 — Yes, 
my  lord. 

5427.  Well,  will  you  just  give  us  shortly  your 
account  of  that  transaction? — Well,  my  lord,  at  seven 
p.m.  on  the  19th  September  I returned  to  Bivis-street 
BaiTack,  having  been  out  for  about  five  hours.  Im- 
mediately that  I came  in  Constable  Burke,  who  was 
the  barrack  orderly,  told  me  that  tliere  ivas  a row 
going  on  in  the  street,  and  that  the  police  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  I said  to  Constable  Hughes,  who  was 
the  only  constable  then  in  the  bairacks,  that  he  should 
go  out  along  with  me,  and  we  went  out  and  saw  a 
crowd  of,  I should  say,  about  150  men  on  the  street, 
in  the  centre  of  whom  were  some  policemen  taking  a 
prisoner  to  Divis-stveeb  Barrack,  The  policemen 
were  going  on,  and  I i-etumed  with  Constable  Hughes 
and  preceded  the  party  who  were  bringing  the  piisoner 
into  the  baiTack.  When  the  prisoner  was  brought  in 
I asked  the  constable  who  had  him  in  charge  wliat  he 
was  arrested  for,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  arrested 
for  assaulting  him.  That  constable  then  appeared  to 
be  very  wejik,  and  wben  I asked  him  he  told  me  that 
he  had  got  a kick ; that  the  prisoner  had  kicked  him 
in  the  private  parts.  Well,  then  the  barrack  orderly 
took  charge  of  the  prisoner  at  that  time,  and  I asked 
the  constable  who  had  been  unwell  to  sit  down  on  the 
•form,  and  told  one  of  the  other  policemen  to  get  a 
-drink  for  him.  While  this  was  going  on,  some  three 
.or  four  of  the  parties  came  into  the  hall,  opened  up 
the  room  door,  and  said  that  the  piusoner  ^ould  be 
given  up. 

6428.  Who  were  these  parties  or  what  were  they  ? — 
Members  of  the  crowd  who  had  been  collected  in  the 
first  place,  my  lord. 

5429.  Some  of  the  rioters? — Yes;  two  of  the  con- 
stables went  out  and  told  these  poi-sons,  who  came  in, 
that  the  prisonerwould  have  to  go  to  thepolice  otfice, 
and  immediately  on  returning  into  the  room,  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  shut  the  door  and  tell  what  had 
happened,  I heard  stones  being  thrown  into  the  hall. 
I then  said  to  the  constables,  -who  were  present,  to 
follow  me  out  and  defend  the  door,  and  I think  there 
were  two  of  us  went ; but,  owing  to  the  way  the  stones 
were  coming,  we  were  not  able  to  go  out.  The  crowd 
were  at  this  time  about  the  barracks  and  shouting  and 
yelling,  and  a rush  was  made  to  force  the  door  in.  I 
and  three  constables  got  our  backs  to  it,  and  our 
shoulders  against  it,  with  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  it  to 
a.s  well  as  we  could,  and  some  stones  then  were  thrown 
at  the  window,  or  rather  at  the  shutters,  and  also  at 
the  door,  the  inside  door;  the  outer  door  being  at 
this  time  open.  This  continued  about  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  I saw  that  there  was  no  other  constable 
coming  in  from  the  outside,  and  I said  to  one  of  the 
constables — whose  name  is  Dickson — if  he  knew  of 
any  way  of  going  by  the  rerc  of  the  place  to  the  nearest 
police  baiTacks  to  get  some  further  assistance.  Well, 
he  did  and  he  immediately  left  by  the  back  door  of  the 
place  and  out  into  the  yard,  and  there  the  stoning  was 
still  going  on,  and  one  of  the  shutters,  from  the  force  of 
the  stroke,  was  broken  in  the  centre  and  the  top  part  of 
It  fell  off.  The  stones  then  came  right  in  through 
there  and  some  of  them  came  into  tlie  kitchen.  The 


noise  at  that  time  and  the  din  caused  by  the  shouts 
outside  and  the  blows  on  the  .shutters  was  so  bad  that 
we  could  hardly  hear  in  the  outer  room,  and  I thought 
that  I had  no  other  option  but  to  get  relief  in  some  way 
or  other — that  I had  no  option  hut  to  fire.  Then 
another  shutter  was  broken,  leaving  a large  space  of 
aboitt  two  feet  in  width  and  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  pane  of  glass — about  ten  or  eleven  feet  high— 
and  the  throwing  continued  coming  through  that.  I 
could  not  then  get  across  the  room  to  the  arm  i-ack 
where  the  i-ifles  were  hung.  It  was  right  on  the 
other  side  of  the  i-oom,  and  I would  liave  to  cross  and  I 
could  not  get  tliere  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  rifles 
and  ajiimunition. 

5430.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Tre^ich,  q.c, — Why  could  you 
not  ? — Because  so  strong  was  the  attack  and  the  stones 
coming  in  and  so  many  cracks  in  the  shutters,  so  I 
thought  of  myself  about  the  rifle  being  upstairs  and  I 
had  ammunition  of  my  own,  and  I said  to  the  men  to 
keep  firm  against  them  until  I ■would  i-etum.  So  I 
went  upstairs  into  the  room  and  got  the  rifle  and 
about  four  rounds  of  buckshot  ammunition  and  I 
loaded  the  rifle,  and  immediately  after  I loaded  the 
rifle  I heard  a shot.  I turned  into  one  of  the  front 
dormitories.  The  crowd  -wei-e  throwing  away  outside, 
and  when  I went  to  the  dormitory  a stone  was  thrown 
into  one  of  the  windows — the  window  of  house  mtis 
i-aised  at  this  time. 

5431.  Wliere  did  the  shot  come  from  that  you 
heard ; was  it  from  the  crowd  in  the  street  or  from 
the  barracks? — I heard  the  shot  underneath.  I 
believe  it  was  one  of  the  policemen  who  fired  it. 

5432.  Fired  it  upstairs? — No,  sii-,  down  stairs.  I 
then  discharged  a round  of  buckshot  from  the  window 
in  a downward  direction. 

5433.  Mr.  M‘Hardij. — In  what  direction  do  you 
say  you  fired  that  shot  ? — In  a downward  direction, 
and  then  a stone  was  fired  in  at  another  •window  by 
some  persons,  for  the  other  window  was  also  raised  at 
the  time  and  so  I discharged  another  shot,  thougli 
somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  barrack ; and  immediately 
afterwards  I went  down  stairs  into  the  adjoining  room 
and  went  out  to  the  front  door,  and  I stood  in  the  door. 

5434.  "Was  the  door  shut? — No,  the  door  was  open, 
sir. 

5435.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Who  was  it 
opened  it  ? — It  had  been  opened,  I understand,  by  one 
of  tlio  policemen. 

5436.  5Ir.  M'llardij. — It  was  not  forced  by  the 
crowd? — It  had  been  opened  by  the  crowd  during  the' 
time  that  I was  upstaii-s  getting  the  rifle. 

5437.  They  forced  the  door  open? — Yes;  and  one 
of  the  riotere  came  into  the  room. 

5438.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  the  door 
forced  by  the  mob  or  ojiened  by  the  constable  ? — At 
the  time  that  I went  out  it  was  opened  by  a constable, 
but  it  had  been  forced  by  tire  crowd  prior  to  that.  The 
door  is  only  fastened  by  a small  bolt. 

5439.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  that  constable 
opened  it  for  ? — There  was  another  constable  in  the 
hall  at  the  time,  and  one  man  had  it  opened. 

5440.  Mr.  M'-Hardy. — One  of  the  constables,  do 
you  say,  or  one  of  the  rioters? — One  of  the  constables 
I mean. 

5441.  Then  the  door  was  not  forced? — No,  it  was 
not  forced  at  that  time. 

5442.  Had  it  been  forced  before  that  ? — It  had  been 
opened  forcibly  by  the  rioters.  The  crowd  or  mob  at 
this  time  had  separated  to  each  side  of  the  barrack, 
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some  of  them  to  the  right  aud  some  of  them  to  the  left. 
They  still  continued  throwing  stones,  and  one  of  the 
policemen,  or  rather  I should  say  two  of  them,  were 
struck  with  stones  or  bricks  at  this  time,  and  they 
threw  away  right  into  the  day  room,  that  is,  what  did 
not  hit  the  shutters.  From  the  window,  which  at  this 
time  was  a little  open,  the  shutters  having  been 
broken,  one  pulled  off,  I discharged  a round  of  buck- 
shot to  the  right  of  the  barrack.  That  was  out  on 
Lettice-hill,  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  barrack  door. 
Bricks  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  door,  into  the 
hall,  and  some  into  the  day-room,  and  I told  the  crowd, 
or  the  parties  who  were  there,  nob  to  throw  any  more, 
and  the  throwing  being  then  continued,  I discharged 
another  round  of  buckshot  out  of  the  liall  to  the  left 
of  tlie  barrack.-  But  they  did  not  stop  throwing  the 
stones  or  bricks,  and  I then  saw  coming  up  to  the  left 
a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  ho  spoke  something 
to  them,  as  I understood  he  said  what  was  all  this 
about.  Immediately  after  this  a brick  was  thrown  at 
one  of  the  lamps  and  broke  it,  and  both  it — the  lamjt 
andthebrick — fell  into  the  street  nearly  upon  him, and 
so  the  clergyman  had  to  go  away.  Immediately  after 
that  the  reinforcements  came,  the  police  from  one  side 
and  the  military  from  the  other. 

5443.  The  President. — That  is  all  you  observed  ? — 
Substantially  it  is  all. 

5444.  Yon  observed  nothing  further  1 — Nothing 
more,  except  that  there  were  some  arrests  made. 

5445.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — Where  about  is  the 
Divis-street  barrack  situated  1— Well,  it  is  a continua- 
tion of  Mill-street.  There  is  first  from  Castle-place, 
Castle-street,  then  Mill-street,  and  then  Divis-street, 
going  towards  the  Brickfields. 

5446.  Had  you  any  egress  from  the  barrack  except 
by  the  front? — No  ; there  was  no  other  egress  except 
by  the  front. 

5447.  Had  you  any  instruction  as  to  what  should 
be  your  support  in  case  that  you  were  pressed  at  all 
by  a hostile  crowd ; had  you  any  instructions  to  where 
your  support  should  come  from? — No,  I had  not 
instructions. 

5448.  You  did  not  know  where  to  get  any  support  ? 
—I  did  not,  except  at  the  nearest  barrack. 

5449.  Did  you  give  orders  to  fire,  or  were  the  shots 
fire<l  before  you  gave  orders  ? — There  were  orders,  sir, 
I believe. 

5450.  Mr.  Le  Poev  Trench,  Q.c. — Is  that  the  one 
shot  you  say  you  heard  fired? — That  was  the  shot  wldch 
was  fired  during  the  time  I was  upstairs. 

5451.  Ed-ward  Bulwer. — Is  this  Divis-street  in 
the  district  to  which  you  belong? — Yes,  it  is.  Divis- 
street  is  in  it. 

5452.  How  long  were  you  in  it? — I was  only  four 
days  before  that. 

5453.  And  therefore  you  knew  nothing  about  the 
district  ? — No. 

5454.  Or  about  the  crowd  which  composed  the 
mob  who  attacked  the  barracks? — I did  not. 

5455.  Mr.  Adams. — You  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a Catholic  crowd,  I suppose  ? — I believe  it  was. 

5456.  Do  you  know  was  there  during  these  riots 
any  other  attack  in  force  by  tlie  Catholic  crowd  on  the 

police  ? I heard  of  police  from  that  place  being  stoned 

in  that  locality. 

4457.  When? — I think  it  was  in  Jime,  sir,  It  was 
Sevgeiint  O’Brien  and  Constable  Cummins. 

5458.  I mean  any  attack  in  force,  or  any  other  case 
of  that  sort  ? — I have  not  heard,  sir. 

5459.  Mr.  APHardy. — How  long  have  you  been 
stationed  in  Belfast  ?— I am  only  since  the  1 5th 
September  last. 

5460.  In  what  division  have  you  been-  since  that 

time? — In  the  West  District.  ' ' -• 

5461.  Where  were  you  moved  from  previous  to 
that  occurrence? — From  Enniskillen,  in  the  county 
Fermanagh. 

5462.  How  long  do  you  say  you  are  in  ^Belfast  1 — 
Since  the  15th  September.  I was  on!;y  four  daj^ 
here  before  this  time. 


5463.  What  men  had  you  with  you ; were  they  ' Oct.  :i.  1888, 
town  men  or  strangers? — There  were  five  to^vn  police- 
men  in  that  bareacks  and  two  of  the  country  police.  chnrles 

54C4.  Did  the  fire  town  police  know  the  whole  of  Wliehn. 
the  arrangements  in  the  district  ? — I should  say  so. 

5465.  They  belonged  to  that  district  ?— They  be- 
longed to  that  station. 

5466.  Then  they  knew  perfectly  well,  you  suppose 
where  to  get  their  reserve  1 — They  did,  sir. 

5467.  Under  the  circumstances  were  you  at  all  in- 
convenienced by  the  fact  of  not  having  special  instruc- 
tions about  where  to  send  for  your  reserve  1 — I was 
not,  sir. 

5468.  The  fact  of  having  fifteen  men  of  the  town 
police  with  you  rendered  any  special  instructions 
more  or  less  unnecessary,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

They  would  bo  able  by  my  direction  to  go  to  the 
nearest  barrack  for  that  purpose. 

5469.  And  they  would  know  perfectly  well  where 
that  was  ? — They  would,  sir ; they  did  know  all  of 
them. 

5470.  Could  you  say  how  many  shots  you  fired  up- 
staii-s  from  the  dormitory? — Yes,  two. 

5471.  Could  you  say  how  many  shots  it  was  you 
fired  from  the  door  ?— I only  filed  one. 

5472.  What  shots  did  you  fire  except  those  from 
the  two  place.s  you  have  mentioned  ? — One  shot  out  of 
the  day  room  window. 

5473.  Are  the  shutters  put  up  on  the  day  room  ? — 

They  are  in  the  evening. 

5474.  And  part  of  these  were  broken  1 — Yes. 

5475.  When  you  were  firing  from  the  doorway  was 
there  any  crowd  clc«e  by  it  ? — There  was. 

5476.  How  close  were  they  ? — About  the  same — I 
should  say  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  ; only  across 
the  street. 

5477.  When  the  clergyman  came  up  and  spoke  to 
you  where  was  he  standing? — He  had  just  come  up 
and  he  stood  quite  close,  right  under  the  street  lamp 
which  was  a little  to  the  right  of  the  barrack  door.  • 

'5478.  How  far  from  the  baiTOck  door? — About 
four  or  live  feet. 

5479.  Where  were  you  standing? — In  the  doorway. 

5480.  Did  he  call  out  to  you  ? — I really  think  what 
he  did  was  to  say  that  he  wished  to  know  what  was  all 
this  about,  and  I said  that  it  was  easily  seen,  tliat  tbe 
state  of  the  barreck  spoke  for  itself  and  that  the  stones 
were  being  thrown  by  the  crowd  at  the  barracks,  and 
when  the  stone  was  tlirown  wliich  broke  the  lamp 
and  fell  into  the  street,  I asked  him  to  come  in. . 

5481.  And  did  he  go  in  for  shelter  to  the  barracks  1 
No,  he  did  not.  He  ran  away  in  the  same  direction 
from  which  he  had  come. 

5482.  Did  he  speak  to  the  crowd  at  all? — No,  not 
at  that  particular  place. 

5483.  What  creed  was  the  crowd  composed  of  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

5484.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  creed  it  was 
composed  ? — I have  an  ide.a  of  it  now.  I asceifained 
on  the  next  day  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics. 

5485.  That  they  wore  Catholics?— Yes,  on  Sunday 

night  and  Monday  morning  I heard  that  a man  who  was 

shot  died  fi-om  the  efiects  of  being  shot  that  night — I 
heard  fir.st  that  lie  was  returning  from  Millfield  Church, 
but  I afterwai-ds  ascertained  that  he  was  a Roman 
Catholic. 

5486.  As  to  the  man  who  was  shot  is  it  known  Jiow 
he  was  shot—whether  it  was  from  tho  barracks  or 
from  the  crowd  ?— I heard  the  doctor  at  the  inquest 
give  evidence  and  he  said  that  the  man  died  from  tho 
effects  of  a buckshot  wound. 

5487.  Supposed  to  have  been  fired  from  the  bar- 
racks ?— I tliink  that  was  it ; the  verdict  which  was 


lounu , , -r  . i 

5488.  I do  not  want  the  verdict : what  I want  to 
know  is  what  is  the  general  impression  about  i^ 
was  it  that  he  was  shot  by  some  one  m the  crowd  ?— 
The  general  impression  is  that  he  was  shot  from  the 
police  barracks. 

6489.  Did  this  clergyman  whom  you  saw  on  this 
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OcJ.j^iBS6.  occasion  lead  you  to  lielieTe  that  he  was  willing  to 
Sergeant  give  you  assistance  1 — I understood  that  he  was  going 
paries  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power. 

Whelan,  549O  ^ influence  with 

the  crowd  ? — Well,  I had  not  time. 

5491.  What  was  it  that  prevented  you  ?— You  see 
the  lamp  over  his  head  was  broken  by  a blow  of  a 
brick  and  the  brick  fell  with  the  broken  lamp  about 
i*is  f®et  and  so  he  went  away  as  quickly  as  he  possibly 
could. 

5492.  Do  you  think  that  the  brick  was  thrown  at 
the  Catholic  cleigyman  by  the  Catholic  mob  ?— No  ; 

I do  not  think  so. 

6493.  Wliom  do  you  think  it  was  thrown  by? 

I believe  it  was  thrown  by  the  mob. 

5494.  But  that  it  was  not  thrown  at  the  priest  ? 

— I believe  it  was  not. 

5495.  Do  you  know  how  many  rounds  were  fired 
on  that  occasion  by  the  men  in  the  barrack?— I be- 
lieve there  were  six. 

5496.  What  number  of  people  do  you  think  com- 
posed the  crowd  when  it  was  at  its  most?— Well,  I 
could  not  give  a con-eet  idea.  I should  say  at  the 
tune  I thought  to  get  out  of  the  barrack  that  the 
whole  street  in  front  was  literally  filled  with  people. 

5497.  Wliat  time  after  the  priest  was  brought  mto 
the  barracks  was  that?— I should  say  about  Six  or 
eight  minutes  after  it. 

5498.  You  say  that  some  of  the  constables  went 
out  on  the  street,  and  stated  that  tJie  man  who  was 
taken  i)a-isoner  would  have  to  be  taken  to  the  police 
office  ?— Yes,  I did. 

5499.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  police  office  ?— 

Every  prisoner  who  is  airested  in  the  streets  is  taken 
to  the  police  office. 

5500.  Do  youmean  taken  to  the  central  office?— Yk. 

5501.  Have  you  no  other  place  for  prisoner's  in 
Belfast? — No,  we  have  not. 

6502.  Except  the  day-room  in  the  barracks  where 
they  may  be  placed  for  awliile? — Yes. 

5503.  Is  the  police  office  that  you  speak  of  the 
place  where  the  magistrates  sit  and  hold  their 
court  ?— Yes,  it  is  attached  to  the  Court. 

5504.  It  is  the  centi-al  police  office  of  the  town  ? 

Yes,  and  the  only  one  in  the  town  where,  as  I say 
prisoners  are  kept. 

5505.  If  you  had  not  fired  as  you  say  out  of  these 
windows  in  the  barrack,  do  you  think  the  mob  might 
have  got  hold  of  your  firearms  in  the  barrack  ?— I am 
quite  satisfied  that  they  would  have  done  so. 

5506.  If  you  had  not  defended  the  barrack  by 
using  the  arms,  they  would  have  got  hold  of  them?- 
Yes,  I say  that  because  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
get  them. 

5507.  In  what  way  was  the  attempt  made?— I do 
not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

6508.  Ne-v-ermind,  then.  What  constable  speaks 
of  it  ? — I think  it  was  Constable  Allen. 

6509.  Is  he  one  of  your  men  ?— He  is  the  constable 
who  arrested  the  man  in  the  street. 

55D'.  Cun  he  speak  with  reference  to  the  effort 
which  they  made  to  get  at  the  arms  ?— He  can,  I 
' believe.  ’ 

5511.  Constable  Allen? — Yes. 

Mr;  Weir,  q.c.— He  will  be  the  next  witness 

examined. 

5512.  Mr.  M'Hwrdy  (to  witness), — Wheredidyour 
reinforcements  come  from?— gome  of  them  from 
Poter’s-hill  and  some  from  Gresham-street. 

6513.  Had  any  messenger  reached  them  there  from 
you? — Yes,  I sent  a constable  with  the  message  for 
reinforcements. 

6514.  And  he  succeeded  in  getting  there? Yes 

after  considerable  difficulty  he  crossed  the  wall  at  the 
rere  of  the  barrack,  and  got  through  a river  on  to  the 
other  side. 

5515,  Did  he  go  in  uniform  ? — Yes. 

5616.  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  ?— Dickson. 

5517.  Is  he  a to-wn  constable?— Yes,  a town  con-  6548  You  ■ 
stable  belonging  to  that  station.  I .^4,  ‘ 


6518.  Ml’.  Weir,  q.c. — The  window  of  the  day 
room  I believe  goes  out  to  the  footway  ?— Yes,  it  does.' 

5619.  Close  out  to  it,  I believe? Yes. 

552  1.  Are  the  shutters  put  on  on  the  outside  of 
the  panes,  or  on  the  inside  ?—  On  the  outside. 

5521.  Were  they  broken  by  the  mob,  or  partly 
piuled  off? — Between  broken  and  pulled  off  tiiere 
were  four  out  of  the  seven  injured. 

5522.  Now  the  arms  wl'iich  you  mention,  the 
arms  winch  you  say  they  tided  to  get  at,  were  they 
placed  near  tliat  window  in  the  day-room  1— Yea  sir 

_ 5523.  On  wliich  side  of  the  window  ?— On  tl.e’sam’e 
side  on  which  the  shutters  were  broken. 

5524.  Was  it  possible,  can  yon  sa3%  for  anyone  on 
the  outside  to  reach  lu  Ins  hand,  and  talce  tJiem  down 

from  the  place  at  which  they  were  hanging  ? Yes  it 

would  be  quite  possible.  ’ 

5525. ^  \Vas  the  break  in  the  window  large  enough 
to  permit  of  a man’s  reaching  in  in  that  way  from  the 
street? — It  was,  sir. 

5526.  And  was  it  into  that  room  that  the  stones  as 

you  have  described,  were  being  flung  ? Yes. 

5527.  There  is  a front  door  from  the  street  is  there 
not  beside  the  door  which  you  have  referred  to 
inside? — Yes. 

6528.  And  then  there  is  a small  sqnai-e  hall  ?—  Yes 

5529.  And  on  the  left  of  that  hall  is  the  inner 
door  of  the  day-room? — Ves. 

5530.  Was  the  outer  door  closed  at  all  ?— No,  sir. 

5531.  You  mean  that  the  outer  door  of  the  'small 
square  hall  into  tlie  day-room  was  closetl  ?— Yes. 

5532.  That  is  the  door  you  were  trying  to  keep 

against  the  mob  ? — Yes.  ‘ 

5533.  Was  there  anyone  injured  in  the  small 
hall  ? — I do  not  know  that  myself. 

5534.  You  were  upstairs  at  the  time?— I was. 

5535.  Was  there  any  shot  fired  by  any  of  the 
police  that  night  from  the  street  into  the  mob  ?— I 
believe  not. 

5536.  As  far  as  you  know  there  was  not? No. 

5537.  Any  firing  there  was  was  from  the  door,  or 
else  from  the  inside  of  the  house? — I believe  so. 

5538.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.o.— Doyou  know  the 
name  of  the  Catholic  priest  that  you  speak  of  ?— 1 do 
not  know,  but  I spoke  to  some  of  the  policemen  and 
gave  a description  of  him,  and  I think  it  might  be 
Father  Magee.  But  I am  not  sure  of  that. 

5539.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  as  far  as  he  could 
Father  Magee  was  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
people?— I am  sure  he  was  doing  that  sii- ; there  was 
a ci-owd  down  in  the  direction  from  which  Father 
Magee  came,  and  immediately  that  I saw  him  coming 
up  in  the  direction  of  where  we  were  in  the  ban-ack, 

I was  very  glad  of  it  because  I was  quite  satisfied 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
in  the  town  of  Enniskillen  and  elsewhere,  that  he 
was  going  to  assist  in  quelling  any  riot  that  he  could. 

5540.  Sir  Areyou  a Protestant? 

— Yes,  I am. 

6541.  Mr.  MPIardy. — What  is  the  door  which  you 
speak  of  os  being  forced  ? — The  inner  door. 

5542.  How  far  is  that  inner  door  from  the  outer 

door  of  the  barrack  ?— The  outer  door  just  opens  a very 
little  away  from  it.  0 l . J 

5543.  You  mean  the  door  leading  to  the  day-room  ? 
— Yes. 

6544.  How  was  it  that  you  did  not  shut  the  outer 
door?— Wo  could  not  get  at  it  on  account  of  the  way 
that  they  were  throwing  stones  into  the  place. 

5545.  Was  it  filled  with  rioters? — Stones  were 
thrown  into  the  place — stones  were  thrown  into  the 
hall. 

5646.  Being  in  a direct  line  with  the  street  ?— Yes, 
but  the  inner  door  is  not  in  the  du-ect  line  pvith  the 
street. 

5547.  When  you  went  upstairs  on  your  way  there, 
Tou  had  to  go  in  a direct  line  with  the  outer  door  ? — 

8re  in  the  direct  line  of  the  outer  door? 
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5549.  Did  the  mob,  while  you  were  in  that  position,  5550.  Was  it  ever  suggested  that  you  shoiild  close  oci  ii  i 
sliy  at  yon  ? — Yes ; but  when  I went  into  the  doi-mi-  the  outer  doorl— No  sir. 

tory  I did  not  think  I wa.s  seen  there.  There  whs  a stone  6551.  When  you  speak  of  a shot  being  fired  in  the 
thrown  in  at  the  window,  and  after  the  first  shot  was  doorway,  do  you  si>eak  of  the  inner  or  the  outer  door-  uSa 
dischar^d  there  was  another  stone  thrown  into  tlie  way  ? — Of  the  outer  doorway, 
ether  window. 


Constable  William  Allen  sworn  and  examined. 

5552.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  yon  remember  when  Ser-  The  President.-  -There  is  no  doubt  there  was  a Constallo 

geant  Whelan  went  ujistairs  1 — Yes.  serious  attack  on  the  barrack.  ■William  Allen. 

5553.  Did  be  leave  you  with  some  other  men  there,  5557.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Whereabout  is  the  rack 

trying  to  hold  the  door  % — Y es.  ' stationed  in  the  day-room  ? — On  the  opposite  side  from 

5554.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  to  take  the  rifles  the  outer  door.  There  is  only  one  window  (the  wit- 
from  the  i-ack  1 — When  he  went  upstairs  he  left  thi-ee  ness  described  on  the  map  the  position  of  the  window 
constables  below,  and  he  was  not  long  up  when  that  in  the  day-room,  and  the  position  of  the  rack  upon 
crowd  came  in  and  demanded  the  prisoner,  which  he  which  the  anus  were  placed). 

refused.  Afterwards  the  window  was  forced,  and  a 5558.  Are  you  on  the  sick  list  now  1 — No. 

man  put  in  his  hand  to  take  the  arms  in  the  room,  5559.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Bel- 
aud he  leant  over  and  put  his  hands  on  two  rifles.  fast  1 — Since  the  3rd  of  August. 

5555.  What  did  you  do  then? — We  fired  at  the  5560.  Do  you  mean  the  3rd  of  August  of  this  year? 

man.  — Yes,  sii‘.  I do  not  belong  to  the  Belfast  force.  I 

5556.  Were  you  struck  before  that!  — I was  belong  to  the  county  Donegid  force, 
knocked  over  the  table. 


Major-General  Montgomery  Moore  swoim  and  examined. 


5561.  The  President. — You  are  in  command,  I 
think,  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ireland  1 — Yes,  my 
lord,  of  the  Belfast  District. 

5562.  You  have  head-quai-ters  in  Belfast! — Yes. 

5563.  You  liave  been  in  this  command  for  a period 
prior  to  tbe  4fch  of  June! — Yes. 

5564.  Your  assistance  has  been  required,  I believe, 
by  the  civil  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
these  riots! — Yes. 

5565.  And  in  consequence  of  that,  I believe,  you 
have  liad  occasion  to  observe  the  progress  of  these 
riots ! — Yes,  sir. 

5566.  You  had  bad  occasion,  I believe,  to  employ, 
or  sanction  the  employment,  of  the  force  under  your 
command  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  them,  and  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  various  parts  of 
Belfast  almost  daily  for  a consideroble  time ! — Yes, 

5567.  Will  you  then  have  the  kindness  to  give  us 
generally  your  accouut  of  the  disturbances  as  far  as 
you  have  observed  them — as  far  as  has  been  reported 
to  you  by  pei-sons  under  your  command  and  from  in- 
formation upon  which  you  can  rely.  Give  us  gene- 
rally your  history  of  these  tronsactions.  Take  your  own 
method,  and  study  only  your  own  convenience ! — The 
firafc  tiling  that  I saw  connected  with  it  was  the  fune- 
ral procession  of  the  boy  Curran,  which  I saw  from 
tbe  windows  of  tbe  Ulster  Club,  and  I heard  nothing 
of  the  disturbance  which  followed  upon  that,  but  I 
think  that  the  first  time  the  troops  were  requisitioned 
was,  I think,  on  the  7th  of  June,  to  the  Alexandra 
Dock.  I think  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  and  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  furnished  a picket  of 
about  IHO  nren  to  the  Alexandra  Dock.  I -was  not 
there,  but  I think  they  succeeded  in  preventing  any 
disturbance.  The  first  occasion  after  tlrat,  I thiirk, 
was  the  day  succeeding  the  firing  from  Bower's-liill  bar- 
racks. I am  not  sure  whether  I was  there  after  tire 
first  attack,  but  I went  in  plain  clothes,  after  either 
the  firot  or  second — I think  it  ■was  the  first — and  I 
saw  an  enormous  ci’owd — a very  excited  crowd — just 
about  the  baiTacks,  which  I suppose  was  to  be  num- 
bered by  thousands.  I nret  tire  Mayor  there,  Sir 
Bdward  Harland,  and  I had  some  conversation  with 
him,  and  tbe  people  crowded  around  me,  because,  I 
suppose,  they  thought  I was  a magistrate.  I was  not 
in  uniform,  and  they  were  in  a state  of  very  great 
excitement,  and  they  asked  me  to  come  close  and  see 
the  bodies  of  people  who  had  been  shot.  I think  as 
niany  as  a couple  of  thousand  people  must  have  been 
crowded  ai-ouud  me  personally.  I tried  to  i-eason 
with  them,  and  pointed  out  that  probably  the  men 


who  fired  had  received  some  provocation.  They  ^ 

spoke  of  no  provocation,  and  I asked . whether  any  Moiit''onierv^ 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  police,  and  they  admitted  Moore, 
there  were,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify  this  firing. 

At  all  events,  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  the 
picket  then  came  niarcliing  down  through  a numerous 
crowd— a crowd  so  large  that  if  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  act,  they  could  not  have  acted — they  would 
have  been  oveipo^wered.  There  were  many  thousands 
of  people. 

5568.  Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  q.c. — Wliat  was  the 
number  of  the  picket! — I do  not  know  whether  it 
was  moro  than  about  100  men.  They  \vere  ])laced 
in  Bowev’s-hill  barracks,  and  I think  it  was  an- 
ticipated tliat  there  would  be  some  attack.  Tliere 
was  a crowd,  as  I tell  you,  collected,  and  the 
police  were  in  the  barrack,  and  one  or  two  men  in 
the  door,  and  the  idea  was  that  if  the  attack  was  made 
the  military  would  have  come  round  from  the  back 
and  cleared  the  place  in  front.  I remained  an  hour 
or  so  and  no  attack  was  made ; a few  stones  were 
thrown,  and  soon  after  that  I left,  but  the  picket 
remained  there  during  the  night. 

5569.  Was  this  Bower's-hill  barracks! — Yes. 

5570.  The  Shankhill  barracks’ — Yes.  I was  out 
on  the  following  night,  I think  it  was.  I just  came 
in  when  the  publicliouse  ha<l  been  wrecked  iii  Agucs- 
street,  I think  it  was,  and  I saw  all  the  contents  of 
the  house  lying  about  the  road;  and  the  troops  who 
■were  on  duty  just  remivinedin  front,  and  I believe  so 
long  as  the  trooj)s  were  there  they  seemed  quiet,  and, 
iro  doubt,  if  they  were  withdravTi  an  attack  would  be 
made  on  the  barracks.  This  went  on  for  some  days 
and  I do  not  think  I noticed  anyibiug  j)articu!ar  for 
some  little  time  until  the  procession  on  the  12tli 
August,  which  I saw.  I saw  an  Orange  procession 
pass  through  in  the  evening,  and,  in  fact,  every  one 
was  congratulating  themselves  that  things  liad  passed 
off  so  well. 

5571.  Mr.  Adavis. — It  is  on  tbe  12tb  July  yon 
mean! — Yes,  on  the  12th  July.  Theu  on  the  13th 
July  there  ■were  some  disturbauces  breaking  out  about 
an  Orange  arch  or  something  of  that  kind.  From 
that  time  the  troops  were  called  out,  ami  I was  con- 
tinually in  the  stroet  every  night.  I was  not  on  the 
Brickfields  on  the  night  that  the  soldier  was  shot,  but 
I was  tliere  tbe  night  afterwards.  I forget  what 
happened ; but  I was  not  there,  I only  heard  of  it  on 
the  next  morning.  I was  in  Percy-street,  I think,  on 
the  following  night.  I found  the  Coustabukry  drawn 
up  towards  Percy-street,  and  they  were  being  stoned, 
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Ji,  1886.  and  they  were  just  standing  with  the  stones  flying  in 
llajor-General  them,  and  there  were  one  or  two  gentlemen 

Montgomery  in  fixint  of  the  crowd  very  anxious  that  the  constables 
Moore.  should  be  withdrawn. 

5572.  The  President. — Do  you  know  who  these 
gentlemen  were? — I think  one  was  Mr.  Thompson — 
but  I am  not  quite  sure — a local  magistrate.  I think 
another  was  Mr.  M'Kibben.  1 think  Mr.  Cringleton 
was  another.  I thought  there  was  no  advantage  in 
the  constabulary  being  drawn  up  there.  They  were 
not  acting ; they  simply  seemed  to  be  there  as  shots 
for  the  mob ; and  I begged  the  raagisti-ate  in  chai-ge 
to  put  the  Northumberland  Fusiliei’s  in  front,  which 
he  did,  and  the  stone-throwing  ceased  immediately. 
A party  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  were  brought 
up  with  the  idea,  I believe,  of  opening  fli-e  on  the 
people,  but  the  stone-throwing  ceased  and  there 
seemed  no  necessity  for  it,  and  eventually  the  crowd 
were  induced  to  disperse  by  the  people  who  were  there 
on  the  spot.  I do  not  think  that  from  that  anything 
very  remarkable  that  I saw  took  place  until  early  in 
August.  In  fact  things  were  so  quiet  towards  the  end 
of  July  that  I went  to  England  for  five  days,  but  I 
had  been  there  only  two  days  and  a-half  when  I got 
a telegi'am  saying  that  there  was  dLsturbance  here 
about  Dr.  Hanna’s  school  feast  and  I returned,  and 
as  soon  as  I returned  I went  in  the  streets  and  I 
found  tilings  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  before, 
large  bodies  of  troops  stationed  in  different  parts  of 
the  thoroughfares,  and  T think  the  state  of  things  got 
weree  and  worse  every  night,  crowds  collected  where 
they  saw  the  police,  and  throwing  volleys  of  stones  at 
them  and  that  sortof  thing;  and  I was  very  much  struck 
on  one  or  two  occasions  with  the  way  in  which  small 
partiesof  Constabulaiyactedwith  batons.  Theybehaved 
I thought  very  gaUantiy,  they  rushed  into  the  ci-owd, 
while  stones  were  flying  about  very  freely,  and 
attempted  to  seize  several  people,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  they  did  arrest  tliem,  particularly  at  the  top  of 
the  Shankhill  where  I saw  tiiis  going  on.  So  bad 
was  the  state  of  affaii-s  that  I used  to  attend  at  tbe 
police  office,  every  day,  a meeting  of  magistrates  and 
discuss  the  arrangements  for  the  evening ; and  I 
thought  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  baton 
parties  were  attached  to  the  troops,  and  this  was  done 
for  a day  or  two.  Well,  the  moment  the  people  found 
that  these  parties,  armed  with  batons,  were  the  only 
people  they  had  to  contend  with,  they  became  much 
more  violent,  and  in  fact  the  troops  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  protect  these  baton  parties.  So  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  possible  advantage 
in  having  tliese  small  parties  of  constables  with  tlie 
troops  because  they  simply  drew  the  fire  of  missiles 
of  various  kinds,  and  so  long  as  the  troops 
were  there  it  was  all  right,  but  if  only  the 
constables  showed  themselves  when  the  troops  were  in 
the  rere  of  tliem,  or  in  any  way  about  them,  they  drew 
these  volleys  of  missiles.  And  this  Committee,  which 
was  in  fact  an  Emergency  Committee,  assembled  every 
day.  And  on  the  6th  or  7tfa  Augtist,  I forget  the 
exact  date,  I have  heard  it  spoken  of.  At  a meeting, 
at  which  I was  in  tbe  chair,  the  subject  was  discussed, 
and  I said  I was  strongly  opposed  to  small  parties  of 
police  being  attached  to  the  military.  1 said  that  if 
it  was  thought  advisable,  to  use  the  police  in  a lar^e 
foree.  I considered  it  was  practicable,  but  that  I did 
not  consider  it  practical  to  have  small  bodies  of  con- 
stabulary. I may  say,  my  lord,  tliat  I was  decidedly 
against  the  police  being  used  in  large  force.  I thought 
then,  and  I think  since,  thatthe  withdrawing  of  thepolice 
on  that  occasion  was  a wise  and  humane  measm-e.  The 
position,  of  course,  wasavery  peculiar  one.  It  was  aposi- 
tion  which,  perhajps,  might  possibly  never  occur  again, 
but  it  was  a position  in  which  the  whole  of  tlie  respect^ 
able  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  were  against 
the  police.  I do  not  say,  certainly,  that  they  were 
actually  in  the  mob  in  tile  street,  yet  I believe  that  a 
great  number  of  respectable  people — people  at  all 
events  who  lived  in  the  place — were  with  the  mob  as 
against  the  police,  that  they  were  in  a great  state  of 


excitement,  and  they  turned  against  the  men  who 
ought  to  be  their  natural  protectors,  and  whatever  the 
reason  was,  this  intense  feeling  of  excitement,  which 
was  partly  political,  I suppose. 

5573.  Against  the  police  ? — Yes. 

5574.  You  express  your  opinion  that  many  of  the 

V respectable  people  had,  in  your  judgment,  sympathy 
\with  what  has  been  done  rightly  or  wrongly? Yes, 

\ 5575.  Mr.  Le  Poer  TrencJi,  Q.c.— I do  not  think 
you  said  that  the  respectable  people  were  in  the 
mob  ?— I think  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
were.  I call  a mob,  of  course,  a mob  of  roughs,  but  I 
do  not  consider  that  on  this  occasion  the  mob  were 
composed  of  roughs.  I think  they  were  largely  com- 
posed of  people  living  in  the  district 

5576.  The  President. — When  you  say  respectable 
people,  you  mean  people  living  in  respectable  houses? 
— I believe  they  were. 

5577.  Mr.  Adams. — You  mean  people  who,  in 

ordinary  times,  would  conduct  themselves? Yes. 

5578.  The /’resident — Andthesepeopleshowedsym- 

patliy  with  the  mobs  ? — I believe  they  did,  as  against 
the  police.  My  argument  was,  that  the  police  were 
not  required  in  tlie  street  to  protect  Imuses,  for  they 
were  not  wrecking  houses,  an<l  there  was  no  unusual 
riot.  The  feeling  was  exhibited  against  the  police ; 
and,  therefore,  tlie  disturbances  at  once  ceased  on 
seeing  the  military.  I saw  no  advantage  whatever 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  byparadino’ 
tliose  small  bodies  of  police  in  tbe  streets.  And  I am 
quite  ready  to  take  any  responsibility  that  may  arise 
through  taking  my  advice.  From  that  time  the 
district  was  in  the  liands  of  tlie  pickets,  and  we  had 
something  like  500  men  in  tlie  streets  in  different 
places. 

5579.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — That  is  in  the 
Shankhill  district  ? — That  was  the  principal  one,  but 
we  had  men  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in  which 
these  oi'gies  were  going  on. 

5580.  Then  on  the  Saturday  night  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  this  meeting,  I think  it  was  on  the  7th  or 
8th,thestreets  really  were  something  like  pandemonium 
let  loose.  The  general  portion  of  the  population  in  the 
streets  were  drunk,  and  in  every  direction  the  police 
were  stoned,  and  almost  in  every  direction  the  same 
orgie  was  going  on.  The  Inspector-General  cams  down 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  we  liad  a long  talk,  or  coii- 
vereation,  about  what  was  to  be  done.  I was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  military  magistrates,  and  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  that  they  should  be  appointed.  I 
pointed  out  that ' the  magi.strates  were  overworked, 
and  were  not  sufficient  in  number;  that  we  had 
pickets  in  all  directions  guarding  the  police,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a military  magistrate  with 
each  picket — that  the  other  magistrates  were  over- 
worked, and  we  could  not  get  on  without  them.  'W'e 
got  the  militiuy  magistrates  appointed,  and  from  that' 
time  military  pickets  were  posted  at  different  points, 
and  most  usually  about  the  Shankliill-road  and  the 
Old  Lodge-road,  and  all  that  district.  Quiet  was 
restored  on  the  Falls-road  and  on  the  ShankMll-road. 
They  were  comparatively  quiet,  until  tlie  break  out  on 
the  Sunday  morning  of.  the  15th,  I think  it  was 
when  there  was  a tight  upon  the  Springfield-read. 
The  Rom  an  Catholic  parts,  so  far  as  I saw,  and  I rode 
through  them  every  liour  of  the  night,  were  extremely 
quiet,  and  the  police  were  doing  their  duty  at  Carrick- 
hill,  Millfield,  and  the  Falls-road.  This  went  on 
night  after  night,  and  I don’t  think  there  Wiis  any 
thing  very  remarkable  until  the  Divis-street  affair. 

I was  there  very  soon  after  it  happened,  and  in  the 
l^track.  I saw  an  enormous  number  of  bricks  and 
stones  in  the  bari’aok.  Some  one  in  the  barrack  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  collected  into  two  heaps,  and 
they  were  collected.  One  was  collected  on  a form  in 
the  day-room,  and  one  was  in  another  room,  and 
really  I could  not  believe  it  until  I saw  it  tliat  sucli  a 
large  number  of  missiles  could  be  use<l.  After  that 
we  recommenced  our  pickets  on  the  Falls-road,  and 
I was  present  on  one  or  two  occasion.s  when  stones 
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vere  ttrown.  Tliey  stoned  the  troops  ontlieseoccasions 
as  -well  as  the  police.  I saw  pretty  much  what  you 
have  already  heard. 

5581.  Edward  Bulioer. — You  say  you  objected 

to  small  baton  parties  accompanying  the  troops.  Now 
if  the  police  had  acted  in  large  numbere  wihii  batons, 
having  the  troops  behind  to  fall  back  upon,  they 
could  bav<»  acted  more  effectively  1 — I am  satisfied 
that  nothing  would  have  done  then  but  armed  parties. 
Nothing  could  have  restored  peace — I am  talking  now 
of  the  6th,  7th  and  8th — except  armed  parties.  But 
as  a matter  of  fact,  peace  ensued  immediately  the 
troops  were  brought  to  the  front.  My  view  was  this — 
that  the  action  of  the  police  is  dependent  very  much 
on  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants.  For  instance, 
one  or  two  policemen  will  have  charge  of  a place  a 
half  mile  long.  Well,  if  the  inhabitants  of  that  street 
were  to  rise  up  and  say,  “ We  refuse  to  have  tliese 
men  in  the  streets,”  it  would  then  be  impossible  to 
place  these  men  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  that  street. 
You  may  hold  the  streets  with  large  forces  of  police, 
but  you  csm’t  put  the  men  on  ordinary  beat  duty — 
that  would  be  impossible.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  police  there  in  the  ordinary  way.  I con- 
sidered there  was  no  good  to  be  done  in  continuing  to 
put  large  forces  of  armed  police  on  the  street,  for  I 
was  convinced  there  would  be  much  loss  of  life,  and  I 
thought  it  better  to  hold  the  place  with  troops  doing 
police  duty  for  a time.  As  i said  , before  there  was 
no  rioting  going  on.  No  rioting  went  on  at  all  while 
the  troops  were  there,  but  wherever  the  police  were 
disturbances  took  place.  I looked  upon  it  that  we 
were  very  much  more  likely  to  get  the  police  back 
quietlyifthey  were  withdrawn  for  themomeut.  If  we  had 
put  the  police  back  in  force,  probably  at  great  sacrifice 
to  life,  this  would  have  prevented  them  being  put 
back  for,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  long. 

5683.  You  thinlc  that  if  there  is  a riot  in  the 
street  the  police  must  have  the  support  of  the  respec- 
table inhabitants? — I am  sure  they  must  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  respectable  inhabitants.  1 think 
the  police  must  act  in  a great  measure  on  the  good 
will  of  tlie  inhabitants.  For  instance,  you  may  walk 
down  Fleet  street  and  Ludgate  Bill,  you  would  meet 
only  three  policemen  ; but  if  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tliese  streets  turned  out  and  said  “ We  won’t 
have  these  men if  they  said  they  were  burglars 
and  assassins,  or  anything  else,  that  way,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  men  tJiere,  and  they  would 
have  to  go. 

5583.  Mr.  Le  Poer  7’rench,  Q.c. — Or  if  they  threw 
their  doors  open  for  rioters? — Yes,  or  threw  their 
doors  open ; the  police  are  the  natural  ja'otectors  of 
the  people  against  the  roughs.  I wish  to  say  that  it 
was  a wise  step  to  withdraw  the  police.  I wish  to 
give  my  impression  of  what  took  place ; and  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  it  was  a very  wise  and  judicious 
step  to  withdraw  the  police  under  these  very  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

5584.  Mr.  Adams. — ^You  say  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  of  August  were  the  most  formidable  points  of 
the  riots? — They  were. 

6585.  This  crowd  or  mob  that  was  then  engagf'd 
stoning  the  police  were  of  course  the  Sliankhill  crowd, 
or  the  Protestant  crowd? — Yes,  I should  say  they 
were.  When  you  say  Protestant,  on  all  those  occasions 
there  is  a residuum  that  comes  forward.  The  roughs 
and  comer  boys— especially  when  looting  is  to  be 
done,  come  to  the  front ; and  I think  the  crowd  was 
largely  composed  of  the  members  of  that  class ; but 
at  tlie  same  time,  I think  in  the  attacks  on  the  police 
they  had  the  moral  support  of  a respectable  people 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  houses 
there. 

5586.  And  I presume,  in  your  opinion,  the  violent 
attacks  made  on  the  police  in  the  Press  at  the  time 
helped  to  fan  the  spirit  that  kept  up  the  disturbances  1 
— Yes;  I think  the  Press  on  botli  sides  were  very  much 
to  blame  for  what  was  going  on. 

5587.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Treneh,  Q.c. — Rioting  was  going 


on  in  a great  many  different  parts  of  the  town  of  Belfiist 
at  different  times  ? — Well,  the  rioting  was  in  many 
parts  at  different  times,  but  nothing  like  the  distur- 
bances in  the  localities!  have  mentioned— the  Shank- 
hill-road  and  the  Old  Lodge-road. 

5588.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  unaided  by  the 
military  couldhave  coped  with  it  with  batons  ? — In  the 
stage  I speak  of,.cei-tainly  not. 

5589.  That  was  a very  early  stage — what  date  do 
you  speak  of? — The  4th  August. 

I thought  you  meant  the  date  of  Curran’s  funeral, 
the  6th  June. 

5590.  Mr.  Adams. — Tliese  riots  which  originated 
in  August  were  pi-actically  new  riots  ? — It  was  all  quiet 
for  a few  weeks.  It  was  comparatively  quiet ; but 
there  was  great  uneasiness  prevailing. 

5591.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  police  could 
not  have  dealtwith  the  mob  with  batons  on  the  occasion 
you  speak  of  ? — I don't  believe  they  could. 

5592.  Mr.  LePoer  TremEh,  q.c. — Do  you  think  after 
the  funenU  procession — if  at  that  early  stage  the  police 
had  acted  with  vigour  with  batons,  they  could  have 
stopped  the  rioting? — I was  not  present  at  the  firing 
out  of  Bower’s-bill  Ban-acks.  I think  the  people  were 
more  inflamed  the  fii-st  time.  I think  this  was  about 
tlie  6th  or  7th  June.  There  was  a greater  state  of 
determination  about  them  than  I have  seen  since,  and 
must  say  there  were  respectable  inhabitants  very  much 
against  the  police.  I don’t  think  that  batons  could 
have  been  of  any  use  then.  You  see  it  was  a very 
peculiar  case.  The  people  were  all  very  much  excited 
in  the  thoroughfares,  and  then  the  roughs  took  the 
opportunity  of  wrecking  tlie  houses.  The  way  it  is,  I 
think  is,  that  when  there  is  a riot  the  Catholics  wreck 
Protestant-  houses  ; and  the  Protestants  wreck  Catholic 
houses.  That  is  the  rule  I think.  If  a riot  is  going  on 
in  the  Protestant  districts,  the  Protestants  wreck 
Catholic  houses,  and  if  there  is  a riot  going  on  in  the 
Catholic  quarters  the  Catholics  will  attack  Piotestant 
houses,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  liquor — publichouses  I 
mean. 

5593.  Mr.  MPIardy. — On  the  particular  days  you 

speak  of,  howdidyou  fom  the  opinion  that  tlie  respec- 
table inhabitants  of  the  district  were,  as  a class,  sujv 
porting  the  rioters? — Well,  my  opinion  wasfonnetl 
by  the  expressions  used  freely  in  the  streets.  For 
instance,  the  first  day  at  Bower’s-hill  the  people  who 
spoke  to  me  there  were  all  respectable  people 

5594.  Well-to-do  peojile  ?— I think  they  were ; and 
they  expressed  themselves  about  the  police  having 
shot  their  relations.  One  man  said  his  sister  was 
shot,  and  so  on.  I think  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  for 
a moment  that  there  was  a strong  feeling  against  the 
police  by  respectable  people. 

6595.  Mr.  Le  Poer  I'renchy  Q.c. — Did  you  hear  anv 
other  expressions  ? — I heard  expressions  every  day. 

5596.  You  said,  I believe,  something  about  pohtical 
expressions? — I heard  the  people  call  the  police 
“ Morley’s  Murderers,”  “ Morley’s  Militia,”  and  so  on. 

5597.  You  heard  these? — Oh,  yea. 

5598.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — That  was  early  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disturbances  ? — I think  it  was  a little 
later.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  first  of  all,  wliat  I had 
to  deal  with  was  a large  magistrates’  meeting.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  of  the  outside 
police  had  been  called  infer  duty  there,  and  there  was 
a very  strong  feeling  with  the  magistrates  at  the  meet- 
ing I attended  about  the  police  being  called  in ; and 
they  spoke  of  them  a.s  foreign  police,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  about  the  foreign  police. 

5599.  Was  that  amongst  the  magistrates  ? — Among 
the  magistrates. 

5600.  Do  you  know  if  the  magistrates  had  been 
consulted  with  regard  to  bringing  these  police  in  1 — 

I should  say  not  from  what  I have  heard ; but  I can’t 
say  positively. 

5601.  Did  you  ever  see  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
riots,  on  any  particular  occasion,  the  mode  m which 
a riotous  crowd  was  handled  by  the  police  ? — I never 
saw  any  firing. 

2 A 
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' 5602.  Did  you  ever  see  ho-w  the  police  behaved 
when  the  crowd  began  to  get  riotous  on  any  particular 
day  ?— I saw  them  on  several  occasions  being  stoned, 
and  the  police  dodged  their  heads,  and  the  stones  came 
thick  and  they  kept  their  ranks.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  flinching  at  all.  They  weye  dra-wn  up  in  line  across 
the  streets,  and  the  mob  used  to  come  out  of  the  side 
streets  and  throw  those  huge  stonos  at  them. 

5603.  I. suppose  no  one  would  suggest  for  a moment 
the  police  showed  the  white  feather  as  they  call  it  'i — 
Oh,  no. 

5604.  What  I intended  to  convey  is  whether  the 
constabulary,  who  had  to  stand  these  showers  of  stones, 
were  led  by  ofiicers  who  could  at.  an  instant  send  for- 
ward their  men  as  a body  with  their  batons  1 — I think 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  they  sent  forward 
baton  parties  to  catch  those  men ; ■ but  really  it  was 
quiet  impossible,  because  for  instance,  when  a body  of 
constables  were  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  a street,  thirty 
yards  off  the  mob  commenced  to  fire  tliese  stones  which 
they  had  in  heaps,  and  the  very  instant  they  saw  two 
or  three  constables  running  forward  towards  tliem  they 
were  off  like  rabbits. 

5605.  I am  speaking  now  of  those  large  bodies  of 
constabulary,  from  twenty  to  fifty  and  upwards,  who 
were  posted  as  you  describe ; and  I want  to  know 
whether  you  ever  saw  on  any  occasion,  when  the  first 
atone  came,  the  police  allowed  to  charge  the  mob  and 
disperse  them,  and  apprehend  some  of  them.  I want 
to  know  whether  you  ever  observed  the  police  acting 
in  that  way  1— I did. 

5606.  Do  you  know  if  they  were  successful  ? — Well 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  rioters  were  always  very 
much  faster  than  the  police. 

5607.  Do  you  think  that  was  bo  much  because  they 
were  heavily  armed? — In  a great  deal.  But  these 
rioters  were  generally  young  fellows  of  17  or  15  years, 
very  active,  without  shoes  or  stockings.  They  were 
■off  like  a flock  of  rabbits  when  they  saw  the  police 
•coming.  I would  hack  a rioter  against  the  police  for 
running  any  day. 

5608.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench.,  Q.c. — And  they  got  into 
the  houses  ? — Yes. 

6609.  Mr.  M'Hardy — Do  you  think  that  if  the 
constables  were  more  invariably  accustomed  to  act  with 
batons  they  would  be  more  ready  for  the  attack  of  the 
rioters.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  make  them  more 
•efficient  in  that  respect? — Well,  I think  a stone  is  a 
much  more  dangerous  weapon  to  deal  with  than  a baton. 
In  this  sense  I think  men  with  batons  are  mievenly 
pitted  against  the  bands  of  these  stone  throwers. 

.5610.  AVhat  arms  do  you  think  wotild  be  fitted  for 
the  police  force  of  the  country  ? — Well  perhaps  with 
•out  answering  that  question  I should  go  into  the  diffi- 
•culties  of  Belfast.  1 should  first  get  rid  of  the  stones, 
•and  deprive  the  rioters  of  their  chief  weapon. 

5611.  Unfortunately  there  would  be  lots  of  places 
to  get-  stones  ?— In  any  other  place  that  I have  seen 
there  are  nob  half  so  many  stones  a.s  tliere  are  here. 
I never  saw  stones  used  as  they  are  in  Belfast.  . 

5612.  Does  your  experience  suggest  to  you  how  the 
police  should  be  armed? — Certainly.  I should  say 
that  the  baton  is  good  enough  when  contending  against 
an  ordinary  sbicet  mob.  But  on  the  other  hand  if 
they  are  called  out  in  large  bodies,  1 think  one  half  of 
the  men  should  be  armed  witlr  batons,  so  as  to  enable 
the  men  to  cliarge  the  mob  and  make  arrests,  and  tlie 
other  half  should-  be  armed  with  rifles. 

5613.  Sir  Edward  Bidwer — You  think  the  baton 
should  he  supported  by  arms  ? — Yes,  at  least  when 
rioting  has  assumed  the  serious  complexion  it  has 
here. 

5614.  Mr.  M'-Hardy — Do  you  think  that  the  serious 
complexion  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  police 
were  unable  to  act  with  full  strength  at  first?  That 
the  men  with  batons  could  not  act  with  full  sti-eugth 
at  first  1 — Bossibly  it  may  be. 

5615.  Were  you  able  to  make  any  use  of  cavalry 
here  in  Belfast  during  the  riots  ? — Oh,  yes ; they  were 
most  useful. 


5616, - Did  they  charge? — They  charged  the  streets- 
several  times.  The  moral  effect  of  cavali'y  is  very, 
considerable. 

5617.  In  dealing  with  a mob  the  moral  effect  of 
cavalry  is  very  considemble,  you  think? — I do,  with 
such  mobs  as  we  have  here. 

5618;  You  said  that  the  police  are  powerless  unless 
they  have  the  local  feeling  at  their  back  ? — Yes. 

5619.  Do  yon  think  that  if  the  well-to-do  people  who 
were  conspicuous  during  these  riots  ooukl  be  brought 
to  justice  and  charged  with  felony,  or  aiding  a riotous 
mob,  or  whatever  else  the  crime  might  be  called,  that 
it  would  have  made  them  more  discreet,  at  least  in 
their  conduct? — I don’t  think  that  out  of  the  whole 
district  the  conviction  of  a half  dozen  men  would 
have  made  much  difference. 

6620.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  mounted  police— if 
a competent;  body  of  60  mounted  men,  were  available, 
mounted  on  horses  shod  to  suit  severe  street  duty, 
they  would  be  able  to  give  material  assistance  to  their 
comrades  1 — No,  not  mounted  police.  I am  speakin" 
now  in  view  of  the  special  feelings  that  existed  against 
the  police. 

5621.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbances.  If  the  rioters  know  that  in  case  of  riot- 
ing tiie  police  foree  would  be  assisted  by  mounted  men 
in  a very  high  state  of  efficiency,  able  to  deal  with 
a mob,  and  also  to  bring  information  of  what  is 
going  on ; do  you  think  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  disturbances  would  have  assumed  the  dangerous 
character  they  did? — 'That  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer  directly  j because  you  must  consider  the 
special  feature  of  these  riots.  I do  not  think  the  mob 
would  have  shown  the  feeling  they  did  against  the 
police  if-  they  did  not  feel  that  a very  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  on  theii-  side.  That  was  the  peculiai 
feature  of  the  whole  thing.  The  mob  felt  they  were 
supported  by  a large  and  influential  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants;'and  you  cannot  speak  with  any  accuracy  of. 
what  might  have  happened  or  what  could  have  been; 
done  without  taking  that  into  consideration. 

5622.  Might  it  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
these  people  if  the  police  force-  was  in  the  state  of 
efficiency  I liave  mentioned,  that  they  were  not  on 
the  winning  aide,  but  on  the  losing  side,  and  that  they 
would  therefore  be  more  discreet  in  tlieir  actions  ? — 
Then,  again,  you  must  consider  it  is  impossible  for 
the  police  to  act  if  the  people  are  against  them.- 

5623.  I can’t  understand  why  ? — Because  the  police 
force  is  a civil  force.  Their  business  is  to  protect  the 
jieople.  They  are  the  friends  of  tlie  people.  They 
j)rotect  tlie  lives  and  properties  of  the  peojde  again^ 
the  criminal  classes,  • That  is  the  object  of  the  police. 
But  if  tlie  peojile  are  of  opinion  as  one  man,  as  they 
are,  that  the  police,  far  from  being  their  friends,  are 
their  enemies,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  injure 
them ; that  they  were  sent  here  for  a special  political 
purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them  down — for 
I believe  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who 
believe  that  is  so.  Then,  I ^.ly,  under  those  circiim- 
stances  you  can  only  deal  with  them  with  a large 
force. 

5624.  But  if  the  police  foree  had  been  in  a state  of 
efficiency,  don’t  you  think  the  knowledge  of  that  fact 
would  have  done  much  towards  preventing  these 
disturbances  1 — That  is  a question,  again,  of  numbers. 
You  see,  Belfast  is  an  enormous  place..  I have  heard 
it  said  that  the  area  of  the  Shankhill-road  contains 
the  largest  number  of  inhabitants  of  any  other 
inhabited  area  of  the  same  size  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

I have  heard  it ; but  I don't  know  if  it  is  a fact. 

5625.  Even  ifit  is  the  case,  do  you  know  that  Belfast 
has  the  largest  police  force  in  pi-oportion  to  its  popu-' 
lation  of  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom? — I 
did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Shannon  —That  is  not  a fact. 

5626.  Mr.  M‘Hardy — Itis  according  to  the  e-vidence 
given  here.  Have  you  considered.  General  Moore, 
•what  points  would  be  more  Suitable  as  central  places 
for  the  stationing  of  troops  or  the  erection  of  barracks. 
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I0  dealing  wifch  these  riots,  and  during  the  time  you 
have  been  on  duty  in  the  streets,  has  it  struck  you 
that  there  are  some  places  moi-e  suitable  for  the 
purpose  than  others  1 — I think  so. 

5626a.  Could  you  name  the  points  that  yoti  think 
police  barmcks  might  be  conveniently  established! — 
Do  you  mean  new  barracks,  or  the  present  ones! 

5627.  I mean  if  you  had  a free  hand  to  select 
positions! — I don’t  think  you  could  select  a better 
place  for  a baiTack  than  Peter’s  Hill ; and  that  new 
barrack  in  Divis-street  could  not  be  in  a better 
position.  It  is  on  the  Brickfields- which  is  one  of 
the  old  battle  grounds  of  the  parties.  It  commands 
all  the  thoroughfares  leading  into  the  Shankhill- 
road  on  (»ne  .side,  and  the  Falls-road,  the  Grosvenor- 
road,  and  Albert-street  on  the  other.  And  I am  of 
opinion  there  should  be  a police  barrack  at  the  corner 
of  the  Springfield-road.  I think  there  should  be  a 
military  barrack  there : and  it  has  been  my  opinion 
for  some  time  that  a police  barrack  would  be  extremely 
useful  there  too.  The  point  I mean  is  where  the 
Grosvenor-road  joins  the  Springfield-road. 

5628.  Are  these  the  three  points  that  have  struck 
you  as  being  in  every  way  the  best ! — They  are  very 
good  points  j but  I dare  say  there  are  many  other 
points  which  are  good  also. 

5629. -  Has  it  struck  you  that  the  large  number  of 
police  baiTacks  in  which  ai-ms  are  kept  may  be  a 
serious  danger  to  the  police  force  of  Belfast ! — Yes. 

5630.  It  appears  that  there  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  barracks  iu  Belfast  requiring  forty-four  men  to 
defend  them.  Has  it  struck  you  that  if  the  police 
force  was  centered  in  three  or  four  points,  with  con- 
veyances to  bring  the  men  about,  such  as  large  drags 
and  other  such  conveyances,  and  mounted  pati’ols  to 
bring  them  information  ^ and  telephone  communica- 
tion to  move  distant  points  and  outside  districts,  that 
the  organization  would  be  more  complete  than  having 
twenty-two  barracks  ? — I stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  they  urgently  wanted  tele- 
phone communication  between  the  bairacks.  I think 
the  telegraph  is  impracticable.  I think  there  should  be 
telephouie  communication  and  that  the  wires  should 
run  underground. 

5631.  What  is  the  great  advantage  of  telephonic 
communication ! — That  every  man,  woman,  aucl  child 
could  use  it,  and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  write 
out  messages. 

5632.  And  that  the  telephone  of  every  subscriber 
would  be  available  for  the  services  of  the  police ! — 
Yes.  I heai-d  the  objection  made  to  it  that  the  mes- 
sage would  be  heard  by  people  for  whom  it  was  not 

■ intended.  But  I don’t  think  that  would  be  of  sufficient 
weight  to  urge  against  its  use. 

5633.  You  don't  think  tlie  rioters  are  subsoiibers 
to  the  telephone! — No.  Except  the  place  svas  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  which  is  not  likely  in  Belfast.  I 
don’t  think  that  objection  is  of  any  importance. 

5634.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  pi-inei])al  defect 
you  found  in  the  organization,  of  the  police  of  Belfast? — 
Well  really  -I  am  hardly  in  a position  to  say  anything 
about  that  because  the  police  were  not  under  mo.  I’lie 
duties  of  the  military  piquets  were  to  support  the 
police,  to  take  up  positions,  to  protect  houses,  to  put 
down  the  rioters,  and  to  clear  the  streets ; and  I am 
hardly  iu  a position  to  judge  luuoli  of  the  orgauiza- 
tiou  or  anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  a great 
strain  on  everybody  just  at  the  time  I mentioiipd  in 
August.  Everybody  was  overworked.  Yon  found 
parties  who  htul  been  many  horns  on  duty  .without 
being  relieved  amongst  both  inilitarv  and  police,  and 
I think  all  that  was  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
time. 

5635.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  police  force 
being  aBvays  accustomed  to  count  on  military  aid 
when  occasion  arose,  would  make  them  disregard  the 
natural  precautiouswhicli  they  might  otherwise  take! — 

I don't  think  so.  J-don’t  thiuk  they  count  on  militai-y 
aid  here  at  all.  It  is  an  understood  thing  rather  that 


the  military  were  never  to  be  called  out.  I remember  Otf.  il.  laas. 
asking  a resident  magistrate,  and  he  told  me  they  . ~r 
avoided  calling  out  the  military  whenever  the  police 
force  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Moora 

5636.  It  was  given  in  evidence  that  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  at  the  Qvieen’s  Island  a message 
was  sent  to  the  barracks  for  the  military! — That 
occurred. 

5637.  And  that  gave  me  the  wrong  impression. 

Are  they  iu  tlie  habit  of  asking  the  military  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  in  barracks  on  the  12th  July  or  such  like 
days ! — That  is  the  usual  occurrence,  I believe,  partly 
it  may  be  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  troops 
out  on  the  streets  on  tliese  days,  because  the  police  are 
very  chary  of  charging  any  of  the  troops  with  drunk- 
enness or  such,  and  ai-restiiig ; and  this  is  the  reason 
they  wish  to  have  the  men  in  barracks  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them. 

5638.  That  is  the  practice  of  the  police  everywhere, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  Belfast ! — Yes. 

5639.  Have  you  formed  auy  opinion  from  observa. 
tion  and  from  your  knowledge  of  the  town  and  people 
whether  if  special  powers  were  given  it  would  have  a 
great  influence  for  peace  and  order  by  organizing  a 
body  of  special  constables  of  all  grades! — I am  satis- 
fied it  would  not  do.  I am  satisfied  it  would  not 
answer  in  a general  sense. 

5640.  What  do  you  mean  by  a general  sense  ? I 

mean  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  having  special  constables 
in  certain  districts.  I tliink  it  is  one  subject  of  the 
very  few  subjects  on  which  ad-  sides  and  all  parties 
agree.  They  would  be  very  much  afraid  of  special 
constables  on  every  side. 

6641.  Do  you  thiuk  is  that  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  well  aware  if  special  constables  were 
relied  on  they  would  all  be  liable  for  service,  and  na- 
tural timidity  or  self-interest  creates  this  feeling  of 
aversion !— I think  it  is  the  impression  that  if  special 
constables  were  formed  they  would  considerably  in- 
crease the  fighting  element.  As  you  mentioned  the 
subject  of  speckl  constables  I may  mention  that  wliat 
has  occurred  to  me  is  this — that  I thiuk  in  some  of 
those  very  large  concerns  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
some  system  could  be  adopted  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  to  make  special  constables  for  these 
concerns,  and  for  these  concerns  alone.  They  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  For  instance,  in 
large  concerns  like  M'Farland’s,  Combe’s,  Barboiir 
and  Combe’s,  and  in  Harland  and  Wolff’s,  which  aro 
centres  of  the  elements  of  disturbance — if  a certain 
number  of  the  employees,  among  whom  are  found 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  could  be  chosen  by  common 
consent,  and  have  some  sort  of  legal  commission  to  act 
as  special  constables  in  their  concerns,  and  if  they  got 
some  legal  control  over  the  people  with  whom  tltev 
worked,  I believe  that  something  of  that  sort  would  be 
found  to  work. 

5642.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  powers  you  refer  to 
five  exercised  generally  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, except  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite  general  and  com- 
mon in  England  and  Scotland  for  members  of  the  local 
police  force  to  be  engaged  by  private  employers  to 
maintiiin  order  in  tlieir  works.  These  men  weai'  the 
same  uniforais  and  have  the  same  powers  ss  au  ordi- 
nary polioeinau,  but  they  perform  these  duties  within 

• these  concerns,  .and  are  paid  for  by  the  large  employer.s 
by  whom  they  are  not  engaged ! — But  they  aro  not 
eui|)loyod  iu  the  works  also. 

5643.  They  arc  employed  in  the  works,  and 
are  paid  for  by  the  employers ; and  in  that  respect 
tJiey  are  entirely  independent  of  the  local  police 
force. 

Sir  Edward  Eidwer. — I don't  think  tliat  is  what 
General  Moore  means.  I think  lie  would  rather  liave 
men  actually  employed  in  the  concerns  acting  as 
special  constables. 

5044.  The  Witness. — My  idea  is  that  they  should 
be  appointed  from  within  and  not  ajipointed  from 
without. 
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5645.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  (j.c. — Voiir  iJen  is  that 
a few  membei'S  working  inside  should  be  apjKiinted, 
and  that  the  employee.s  themselves  .should  appoint 
them  1 would  have  tlieni  appointed  by  the  work 
people. 

5046.  Th&  President. — From  among.st  themselves  1 
From  amongst  themselves.  They  might  not  have 
oonfidence  in  jjoiicemen  employed  froui  witliout ; but 
if  they  could  be  chosen  from  themselves  it  would  be 
different.  That  is  only  an  idea  that  has  occurred  to 
me  and  it  may  be  impracticable. 

5647.  Mr.  M-lIardy. — I believe  tliat  these  con- 
stables are  treated  with  great  confidence  by  every- 
body in  England  and  Scotland ; and  if  that  is  the  case 
there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  things  in  Belfast  to 
bring  about  a different  conclusion  here  i — 1 tliink 
there  is. 

5648.  Do  you  think  Belfast  is  diOTei-ent  from  other 
towns? — Yes.  Because  party  feeling  runs  higher 
here  tlian  anywliere  else. 

The  Preindent. — There  is  a difference  between  the 
constables,  you  Mr.  M'Hardy,  refer  to ; and  the 
constables  General  Moore  i-efers  to.  Your  special 
constables  for  the  control  of  the  workmen,  ai-e  men 
employed  by  employers  to  look  after  their  pioperty, 
and  to  preserve  order  in  the  works ; whilst  the  sugges- 
tion of  Gencml  Moore  is  that  the  constables  should  be 
chosen  members  from  the  body  of  the  workmen,  whose 
controlling  influence  would  prevent  the  men  taking 
part  in  disturbances  outside ; and  who  would  act  quite 
apart  from  the  employer’s  interest,  except  that  the 
employer's  intei-est  is  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

5649.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Do  you  tliink  jieople  fond  of 
rioting  would  be  disposed  to  employ  jieople  amongst 
themselves  to  keep  them  back  from  idoting  ? — I don’t 
mean  tliey  should  be  employed  during  rioting.  I 
think  in  quiet  times  if  it  were  understood  and  known 
they  were  a sort  of  Vigilance  Committee  to  jirevent 
anything  of  that  kind  they  would  probably  do  good. 
However,  it  is  quite  a vague  idea.  I should  not  have 
mentioned  the  suggestion  only  you  introduced  the 
subject  of  special  constables,  and  I think  that  would 
be  the  only  way  to  employ  the  idea. 

5660.  Mr.  Adame. — You  said  in  your  evidence 
that  the  people  regarded  the  police  as  having  been 
sent  here  for  certain  political  pm-poses — tlrat  remark 
applies  to  the  Protestant  population  of  the  town?— Yes. 

5651.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I think  during  the  coui-se 
of  some  meeting  of  magistrates  you  attended,  you 
mentioned  the  police  force  was  described  as  a foreign 
force? — Yea. 

6652.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  meeting? 
— I think  it  was  about  the  7tb,  8tb,  or  9th  June. 

5653.  Are  you  able  to  fix  it  in  this  way — do  you 
know  whether  it  was  before  the  foreign  jjoliee  had 
arrived  or  after  it — ^had  a discussion  taken  place 
whether  they  should  be  sent  for  ? — Of  that  I can’t  say 
decidedly. 

5654.  It  was  a meeting  of  magistrates? — Yesj  it 
was  a meeting  of  magistrates  in  the  Town  Hall. 

5655.  So  far  as  you  know,  had  the  foreign  police, 
as  they  were  called,  done  anything  to  give  cause  for 
the  distrust  that  seemed  then  to  be  expressed  ? — The 
only  instance— 

5656.  I mean  before  that  time,  or  up  to  the  time 
of  meeting? — I forget  the  actual  date  of  the  meeting. 

5657.  It  was  about  the  8th  or  9th  of  June  ? — I am 
a little  mixed  about  the  dates  of  the  magistrates’ 
meeting.  I can’t  fix  the  date  of  it.  It  was  the  first 
magisbi-ates’  meeting,  and  a very  large  one  it  was. 

5658.  You  have  said  you  saw  the  police  act  with 
great  coui-age  during  the  course  of  the  riots — do  you 
apply  that  observation  to  the  couixtiy  police  as  well  as 
to  the  town  police  1 — That  I am  unable  to  say. 

6659.  You  are  unable  to  make  any  ilistinction  ? — I 
can  make  none. 

5660.  Any  of  the  police  you  saw  aeted  in  that  way  ? 
— Yes. 

5661.  Did  you  see  any  undue  violence  used  by  any 


of  the  j>olice  towards  the  mob  at  any  time  during  these 
liots  ? — No  ; I can’t  say  1 did. 

5662.  I observe  that  you  said  it  was  a regretable 
fact  that  tlie  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill- 
road  seemed  to  symjwthise  with  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

5663.  These  respectable  inhabitants  are  persons  who 
have  shojjs  there,  and  liold  houses  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

6664.  Tlie  President. — 1 think  it  is  better  to  use 
the  term  “ well-to-do  inhabitants.”  It  'vill  b6  moi-e  to 
the  ])oint  than  “ i-espcctable  inhabitants.’ 

5665.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Yes,  my  lord.  Are  the 
class  of  inhabitants  that  you  say,  General  Moore, 
sympathised  with  the  mob  a body  or  class  that  would 
he  influenced  by  newspapers  ?— I should  think  so, 
decidedly. 

5666.  In  your  opinion,  would  these  words  if  used 

in  a church,  and  published  in  newspapera  be  likely  to 
influence  the  respectable  and  well-to-do  inhabitants 
of  the  Shanklull-road  ? 

6667.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Is  that  one  pub  in 
already  ? 

5668.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c — No,  sir.  Listen  to  this: 
“They  must  learn  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  self- 
restraint,  and  bide  the  time  if,  wlien  need  be,  they 
shall  not  contend  iu  vain.  Seven  martyrs  to  loyalty 
have  already  fallen.  Tiieir  names  we  shall  devoutly 
cherish.  To  their  memory  we  shall  raise  a monument. 
The  authority  that  superintended  tlieir  massacre  we 
shall  inscribe  on  the  page  tliat  records  the  infamies  of 
a Claverhouse ; and  the  men  of  Ulster  will  remember 
on  the  day  of  strife,  if  it  should  come,  the  names  of 
the  fir.st  martyrs  in  this  conflict  with  a perfidious 
Government,  and  shall  breathe  their  names  with  the 
prayer  that  invoked  the  help  of  their  fathers’  God 
agauisb  the  enemies  of  the  faith  and  empire  of  Britain." 
In  your  opinion,  General  Moore,  would  that  language, 
read  by  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill- 
road,  be  likely  to  account  for  the  feeling  amongst 
them? — I think  it  would  contribute  to  it  somewhat. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — That  was  published  on  the  14th 
June,  before  the  riots  of  July  and  August. 

Tlie  Preeidenl. — Well,  what  does  it  purport  to  be? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — A sermon  delivered  on  the  13th 
of  June,  my  lord. 

Tho  President. — And,  of  course,  delivered  in  some 
house  of  God,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  a house  of 
God. 

Mr.  IFeir,  q.c. — It  is  a sermon  that  was  delivered 
on  the  13th  June,  and  published  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  Adame. — In  what  news|>apei-? 

5669.  Mr.  lT«iV,  q.c. — I am  quoting  from  the  Fef- 
fast  Pfewslelter  of  the  14th  of  June.  Listen  to  this, 
General  Mooi-e  : — “ The  Government  itself  must  have 
been  tenified  at  its  faDure  and  the  result,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  moral  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  people  on  the  following  even- 
ing, they  would  have  flung  themselves  on  steel  and 
fire,  and  would  have  inflicted  retribution  upon  their 
uniformed  murderers.  It  is  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen’s  troops  to  mount 
guard  on  the  rendezvous  of  the  imported  police,  and 
escort  them  from  the  district  made  memorable  by  their 
misdeeds." — ^In  your  opinion.  General  Moore,  was  that 
language  likely  to  account  for  the  feeling  you  found 
existing  on  the  Shankhill-road  ? — I thiik  it  is  very 
inflammatory  language. 

5670.  And  had  a tendency  in  that  way?  I believe 
you  were  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee? — I 

5671.  And  you  were  consultetl  by  the  general 
authorities  as  to  the  steps  necessfuy  to  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  peace  ? — I was. 

5672.  Did  you  see  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  take  the  steps  that  were  deemed  neces- 
sary ? — No,  I saw  none. 

5673.  You  mentioned,  I think,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Reed,  the  Inspector-General  1 — I did. 
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5G74.  He  saw  you  on  the  inoming  of  the  8th 
August  1 — Yes. 

5675.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  in  sole  commaud 
of  the  police  i— I think  he  was. 

5676.  And  responsible  for  them! — Yes. 

5677.  Mr.  is  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Who  was  the 
ecclesiastical  gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  have 
delivered  that  sermon  1 

Mr.  H'eir,  Q.c. — The  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna. 

5678.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — Did  the  Inspector  General 
of  Constabulary  approve  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
police  1 — As  a matter  of  fact  the  police  were  so  far 
withdrawn,  if  you  call  it  withdrawal,  before  he  ar- 
rived. 

5079.  Did  he  approve  of  that  step  when  he  arrived! 

The  President. — The  Inspector  General  will  be  here 
on  Wednesday. 

The  Witness. — I submit  that  that  is  a question  that 
should  be  a-sked  of  the  Inspector  General  himself. 

6680.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — With  regard  to  the  meeting 
of  the  magistrates,  you  say  the  word  “ foreign  ” was 
used  at  the  meeting.  Did  any  of  the  magistrates  give 
his  reason  for  using  that  expression ! — My  impression  is 
the  word  was  certainly  used  at  that  meeting.  The  police 
were  spoken  of  as  being  men  who  had  no  experience 
of  tlie  town  of  Belfast,  who  were  brought  in  from  the 
country,  and  whom  the  people  of  Belfast  did  not 
know. 

5681.  Mr  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — If  it  is  not  inter- 
rupting you,  Mr.  M'Mordie,  what  day  do  you  say  this 
meeting  was  held ! — I am  rather  unable  to  fix  the 
date.  I think  it  was  the  8th  or  9th  or  10th. 

5682.  Was  it  after  the  country  police  were  brought 
in! — My  impression  is  that  it  was. 

5683.  Has  not  it  been  the  habit — I don't  know 
whether  you  have  experience  of  it  or  not — but  has  not 
it  been  the  habit  in  past  years  to  bring  the  police  from 
the  country  parts  on  these  anniversaries! — My  last 
experience  of  Belfast  is  twenty-two  years  ago — the 
riots  of  1864 — and  I believe  that  then  a large  number 
of  police  were  brought  in  from  the  country. 

.5684.  Have  you  any  reason  to  give  us  why  at  this 
early  period  the  expression  “foreign  police”  was  made 
use  of  if  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  on 
these  anniversaries  and  at  other  times  in  the  past ! — 
One  reason  is  because  the  town  j)oIice  have,  their 
numbers.  They  are  known  to  the  people,  and  they 
are  almost  in  the  position  of  knowing  the  j>eople  also. 

5685.  Was  there  any  reason  at  that  time  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  any  particular  hostility  against 
the  police ! — There  was  a very  strong  feeling  against 
them. 

5686.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  you  hear  any  recom- 
mendation from  the  Mayor  at  that  meeting  as  to  the 
employment  of  special  constables! — Not  that  I re- 
member. 

5687.  You  went  up  to  Bower’s-hill  the  evening  of 
the  firing !—  It  was  after  the  firing. 

5688.  You  said  that  the  people  in  the  crowd  there 
expressed  a strong  feeling  against  the  police.  Did  you 
hear  the  exj)ression  used,  just  the  same  as  in  that 
semon — that  the  police  had  lost  their  moral  influence ! 
— (No  answer). 

5689.  You  heard  those  words  read  by  Mr.  Weir! 
— I did. 

5690.  Is  that  a vejy  accurate  description  of  what 
you  then  heard  when  you  sfioke  to  those  people  ? — I 
think  very  much  the  same  feeling  was  conveyed. 

5691.  Did  you  regard  that  as  a true  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people ! — I don’t  admit  that  I regard 
it  as  a true  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Oh,  I do,  I do. 

5692.  You  referred  to  the  Divis-street  and  the 
Palls-i-oad  district — did  you  find  afterwards  that  they 
attacked  the  police  and  even  the  military  in  that 
district  after  the  riots  1 — They  did. 

5693.  That  was  the  Falls-road  party! — -It  was  in 
that  district. 

5694.  The  Homan  Catholic  mob !— I don’t  know 
which  side  tlicy  were  on. 


■5695.  Had  you  any  other  experience  of  tliaatUtude 
of  the  police  towards  the  people  in  any  other  riot!  — 
None,  but  what  I have  already  described.  Do  you 
mean  here ! 

5696.  Yes — any  other  experience  of  the  attitude  the 
police  have  mken  in  regard  to  the  mob ! — In  reference 
to  these  speoiai  riots ! 

5697.  No.  I talk  of  any  other  riot  that  you  saw ! 
— Do  you  mean  years  before ! 

5698.  No;  here! — Nothing  but  what  I have  men- 
tioned. 

5699.  You  mentioned  that  the  police  that  were 
sent  here  were  called  Morley’s  murderers! — 'Yes. 

5700.  Was  that  on  the  Shankhill-road! — Yes. 

5701.  Did  you  hear  this  expression  frequently  your- 
self 1 — Frequently. 

5702.  What  feeling  did  the  use  of  these  words 

convey  to  your  mind! — Well 

The  President. — The  question  is  what  they  convey 
to  our  minds.  We  can  judge,  ouraelves,  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  “ Morley’s  murderers.” 

5703.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  saw  the  procession  on 
the  12th! — Yes, 

5704.  Was  it  orderly ! — Very  orderly. 

5705.  So  far  as  you  saw  was  there  anything  occurred 
on  that  day  provocative  of  riot ! — Notliing  that  I 
saw. 

5706.  You  heard  of  no  riot  in  Durham-street  or 
anywhere-?^No. 

5707.  Was  it  your  experience  that  when  the  mili- 
tary appeared,  the  stone-throwing  ceased ! — Yes,  that 
was  my  exjwrience,  except  in  the  Falls-road. 

5708.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  cessation  of 
the  stone-throwing ! — To  the  fact  that  there  was  no- 
body to  throw  stones  at,  except  the  military  whom 
they  did  not  want  to  stone. 

5709.  That  is — they  would  not  stone  the  military ! 
— No. 

5710.  You  saw  Cun-en’s  funeral! — Yes. 

5711.  Did  you  see  the  procession — was  it  very 
large ! — It  was  very  large,  and  respectable  and 
orderly. 

5713.  There  was  a very  large  number  in  the  pre- 
cession !— Yes. 

5713.  What  estunate  would  you  give  of  the  number ! 
— 3,000  would  not  be  excessive.  Of  course  there  was 
a large  tail  of  the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail. 

5714.  Where  were  they  1 — Behind. 

5715.  Were  they  fellows  like  the  ones  you  saw 
engaged  in  the  riots ! — Very  different. 

6716.  I mean  the  rag-tag  and  Iwb-tail! — Oh  yes. 
They  were  men  and  women  of  that  class. 

5717.  Could  you  supply  any  reason  for  that  being 
so  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  funeiul ! — I believe 
it  was  because  it  was  the  funeral  of  a highly  respectect 

5718.  To  what  cause  would  you  attribute  such  an 
assembly  going  to  his  funeral! — That  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  I should  say  tliat  it  was  connected 
with  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place. 

5719.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  political  and 
religious  excitement  of  the  mome3it  there  would  have 
been  no  such  attendance ! — I cannot  say.  But  it  was 
the  result  of  a riot  and  the  great  sympatliy  of  liis  co- 
religionists was  with  him. 

5720.  The  feeling  that  you  spoke  of  as  existing  in 
the  Shankhill-road  at  ttie  time  of  the  attack  on  Bower’s- 
hill  baiTacks — did  that  feeling  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  people  were  really  sincere  in  their  feelings  towards 
the  police  ? — I am  satisfied  they  were. 

5721.  That  sermon  that  you  heard  portion  of  read, 
was  that  sermon  preached  some  days  after  ? — I don’t 
know  about  that. 

5722.  Mr.  i^oss.— You  have  stated  I think  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  Protestants,  to  wreck  Catholic 
houses,  and  for  the  Catholics  to  wreck  Protestant 
houses — of  your  knowledge  was  any  Protestant  house 
wrecked  or  looted  by  a Catholic  mob !— I can  only 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  but  there  was  a place 
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at  the  top  of  the  Brickfields  where  the  house  of  a 
Oci.  11,  1886.  Protestant  was  wrecked. 

. 5723.  There  was  only  one  and  it  was  wrecked  by  a 

MontgomHT*  Protestant  party.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cler^man 
Moore.  preached  that  sermon  is  a military  chaplain  1 — I 

am  not  quite  aware  who  preached  tlie  sennon. 

6724.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
BTanna  ? — I believe  he  is  a military  chaplain. 

5725.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Would  you  saythat  looking 
at  the  want  of  experience  of  rural  policemen,  if  tliey 
are  brought  into  town,  would  you  say  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town  should  have  the  power  to  enrol  such 
citizens  as  he  thought  fit  as  special  constables  1— I don’t 
think  it  would.  I have  already  said  that  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  enrol  special  constables  in 
Belfast. 

5726.  But  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  the  person  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town 
the  power  to  do  so,  that  in  his  discretion  he  might 
exercise  it  if  he  thought  fitl — I should  say  that  no 
power,  of  the  sort  should  be  given  Under  any  circum- 
stances in  Belfast. 

5727.  Don't  you  think  that  in  the  future  when  as 
we  all  hope  that  this  feeling  may  subside  and  the  town 
eventually  become  like  some  other  towns — ^under  these 
circumstances  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  that  power  provided  1 — I would  rather 
answer  that  when  the  happy  event  takes  place. 

5728.  Being  a perfect  stranger,  you  will  excuse  my 
putting  the  question — but  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  in  what  the  town  of  Belfast  differs  from  other 
large  manufacturing  towns  in  England  and  Scotland — 
may  I ask  what  other  large  manufacturing  towns 
besides  Belfa.st,  you  have  had  experience  ofl — Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

5729.  Can  you  say  whether  in  anyof  these  towns 
the  police,  in  dealing  with  riots,  are  encumbered  with 
rifles  ? — No. 

5730.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  police  in  those 
towns  having  to  retire  in  presence  of  a hostile  mob  ? 
— I have  been  called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil  power 
where  the  police  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  mob. 


5731.  "Where  was  thatl — T have  seen  it  at  Man- 
chester, and  at  Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshii-e. 

5732.  Can  you  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  were  called  out  in  Lanarkshire  1 — It  is  a 
long  time  ago.  It  was  in  1856.  I was  in  command 
of  a troop.  I was  sent  up  from  Newca.stle-on-Tynein 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

6733.  At  that  time  the  yeomanry  were  out  for  six 
weeks  ? — Yes. 

5734.  At  that  time  the  county  of  Lanark  had  no 
police  force  whatever  1 — I think  the  police  were 
retiring  up  the  street  when  I arrived. 

• 6735.  "VVoiild  you  take  it  from  me  that  the  police 

force  for  all  Lanark  was  not  formed  till  1857  1 There 

were  police  there  at  all  events. 

5736.  Then  under  these  circumstances  I take  it  the 
mob  were  having  it  very  much  their  own  way  ? — It 
was  not  a very  serious  business'. 

5737.  Have  you  observed  during  those  riots  at  any 
time  that  the  ministers  of  religion  exerted  themselves 
to  restrain  the  ardour  of  tlieir  co-religionists  ? — Yes 
on  several  occasions. 

5738.  You. found  them  very  active? — rYevy  active. 

5739.  Do  you  think,  speaking  of  the  different 
bodies, — do  you  think  there  was  any  less  activity  on 
the  part  of  one  body  than  'the  other? — I think  that 
the  success  tliat  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

5740.  Do  you  think  that  might  have  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  amongst  the  Pi-otestants,  or  those  who 
call  themselves  Protestants,  there  is  a very  lar<'e 
number  of  the  lapsed  masses  whom  the  clergy  could 
not  possibly  reach  ? — Yes ; it  might. 

5741.  That  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent 
amongst  the  other  class,  though  they  are  tolerably 
numerous  among  them  too  ? — "Yes.  But  I think  that 
both  clergy  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a large 
residuum  whom  they  cannot  reach. 

5742.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  you  want 
to  add  ? — I don’t  think  so. 


Cuueta\)le 

Dickson. 


Constable  David  Dickson  sworn. 


5743.  The  President.— "'Ion  are  a constable  in  the 
Belfast  force  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — I have  nothing  else  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — He  was  the  man  who  went  from 
the  Divis-street  banuck,  getting  over  a wall,  and  went 
to  Peter’s-hill  and  got  help  brought  to  the  Divis-street 
barrack. 

5744.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Just  tell  what 
occurred  on  this  occasion  in  Divis-street  on  the  19th 
of  September? — About  seven  o’clock  on  that  evening 
I was  going  down  to  the  barrack  with  two  of  my 
comrades,  wiien  I saw  a large  crowd  at  the  corner  of 
Hamili-street.  There  was  a fight  going  on  and  two 
constables  hatl  arrested  a man.  Some  of  the  crowd 
came  forward  to  try  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  But  the 
constables  retained  their  prisoner,  and  took  him  to 
the  barrack  followed  by  the  crowd.  When  coming 
to  tlie  barrack  stones  were  thrown  from  the  crowd. 
1 brought  the  pi-isoner  into  the  barr.ock,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  some  stones  w-ere  thrown  through 
the  fan-light.  There  were  but  few  men  in  the  barrack 
at  the  time,  and  the  crowd  beat  the  shuttere  and  tire 
doors  with  stones.  We  called  Sergeant  Whelan  and 
he  asked  me  could  I get  out  and  go  for  lielp  to  blie 
other  barracks.  I got  out  and  went  across  a wall  and 
crossing  a river  I went  to  Petev’s-hill  bai-racks  and 
gave  the  alarm,  and  from  that  to  Bower’s-hill ; and 
when  we  got  back  to  the  barrack  the  military  was 
there  then,  and  the  police  Ciune  up  immediately  after- 
wards. 

5745.  Mr.  M’llardy. — Did  you  consider  the  bai"- 
rack  and  the  arms  in  it  in  imaiinent  danger  when  the 


barrack  door  was  broken  open  ? — At  that  time  I could 
not  say  for  I was  not  there.  But,  of  coiu'se,  if  they 
broke  in  the  shutters  and  the  window  they  were  iu 
imminent  danger. 

5746.  Did  the  firing  commence  before  the  shuttei-s 
were  broken? — I was  not  there  at  the  time. 

5747.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  town  of 
Belfast? — Two  years  the  10th  of  next  month.  . 

5748.  What  district  are  you  stationed  in? — The 

West.  ' 

5749.  Which  district  is  this  Divis-street  barr.'wk 
iu? — The  West. 

5750.  You  have  been  for  the  whole  two  years  in 
that  district  ? — Y es. 

5751.  You  were  fully  acquainted  with  where  you 
should  go  for  assistance  if  you  wanted  it? — Yes. 

5752.  The  other  two  constables  who  wei'e  tliere, 
wero  they  also  acquainted  with  it  ? — Yes. 

5753.  Who  was  the  senior  in  clmrge  of  the  bannek  ? 
— Sergeant  Whelan. 

5754.  How  long  liad  he  been  there? — He  had  b^n 
only  a few  days  tliere. 

, 5755.  He  was  one  of  the  country  police  ? — Yes. 

5756.  "Who  of  the  town  police  was  senior?  Con- 
stable Burke., 

5757.  Now,  going  to  another  subject  altogether,  can 
you  remember  several  of  the  party  anniversaries 
on  whlcli  tliey  celebrate  their  party  tomfoolez-ics — the 
loth  of  August,  the  12th  of  July  and  the  17th  of 
Mai-ch? — Yes. 

5758.  Can  you  state  from  what  took  place  this  yeai’ 
whether  on  the  17th  of  March,  or  on  the  15th  of 
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August,  or  the  12th  of  July  last  year,  there  'were  any  tions  on  the  last  15th  of 'August  that  you  heard  oft—  oct  ii.issB, 
riots?  There -was  some  rioting  on  the  12th  or  13th  I don’t  remember.  — 

of  July  last  yeaj.  5776.  Mr.  Have  you  heard  of  any 

5759.  Can  you  state  whether  on  those  occasions  the  demonstrations  being 'held  on  the  17th  of  March  or  Dickson, 

people  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  early  in  the  the  15th  of  August?— This  year? 

morning,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  gtiarding  their  5777.  This  year.  . Have  you  heard  whether  they 

arches,  and  that  they  make  a great  din  and  noise  with  wei-e  stopped  altogether  ? — 1 could  not  say.  • 

the  beating  of  dnims  ? — Yes.  5778.  The  President. — Are  you  a Protestant  or  a 

5760.  At  what  date  do  you  generally  find  there  is  Catholic  ?— A Presbyterian.  ■ 

most  din — on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  the  5779.  Mr.  Camplell — Do  you  remember  the  elec- 

15th  of  August,  or  the  17th  of  March? — Well,  prin-  tion  in  Belfast,  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Sexton,  the 
eipally  on  the  12th  or  11th  of  July.  7th  of  July.  Were  you  stationed  in  Belfast  at  that 

5761.  Is  there  any  such  thing  on  the  17th  of  time? — I was. 

March? — I could  not  say.  6780.  Was  there  a display  of  bonfires  on  that  occa- 

5762.  Is  thereon  the  15th  of  August  ? — Theremay  sion? — Thei-e  was. 

have  been,  but  I was  not  out.  5781.  Was  that  the  7th  of  July? — I forget  the 

5763.  Then  the  only  time  that  you  recollect  when  date. 

this  drumming  takes  place  was  on  the  12th  of  July?'  6782.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  parties  were 
— Yes.  summoned  by  the  police  or  not  for  the  bonfires? I 

5764.  Is  that  an  annual  custom  ? — Yes.  could  not  say. 

5765.  Do  they  supply  any  reason  or  ground  for  5783.  Do  you  know  about  another  night  when  the 

alarm  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  creed  ? — Yes.  bonfires  were  lighted  in  anotlier  part  of  the  town  to 

5766.  It  is  a cause  of  alarm — Why? — Well,  on  the  celebrate  Mi-.  Johnston's  election,  that  .the  persons 

last  12th  of  July  they  went  almost  up  into  their  own.  lighting  them  were  summoned,  and-  that  no  notice  was 
territory  in  Albert  Street  ivith  bands  and  drums.  taken  of  the  other  bonfires  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 

5767.  This  was  lass  year? — Yes.  Sexton’s  return  ? — I don’t  know.  • - 

5768.  Can  you  say  anything  about  this  year? — No.  5784.  Were  you  in  Belfast  on  the  17th  of  March 

I was  not  on  duty.  • last  ? — I was. 

5769.  Mr.  Adam. — Does  the  15th  of  August,  with  5785.  The  President — I must  stop  somewhere.  We 

the  Catholic  party,  corresjiond  with  the  12th  of  July  are  inquiring  now  into  riots  that  took  place — the  first 
with  the  Protestant  party  ? — I believe  so.  of  them  in  J une,  and  now  you  are  inquiring  about  the 

5770.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  of  the  North  17th  of  March. 

of  Ireland  did  pass  this  year  without  any  demonstra-  5786.  Mr.  Campbell. — Has  not  it  been  the  custom 
tions  whatever  ? — I believe  they  did.  to  erect  arches  ? — Yes. 

5771.  Mr.  jI/‘Hordy. — Was  that  universal  through-  5787.  Is  there  not  a considerable  amount  of  bravado 

out  the  whole  kingdom? — (No  answer).  on  both  sides  on  these  occasions  ? 

5772.  Mr.  Adams — Did  they  throughout  the  whole  The  President — Beating  of  tom-toms,  I suppose, 

of  Ulster? — I could  not  say  for  a fact.  like  the  Chinese  and  other  barbarians.  X must  say 

5773.  Did  they  in  Belfast? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Weir,  and  to  you, 

of  it.  ' Mr.  Shannon,  for  the  very  excellent  way  in  which  this 

What  do  you  think  ? — (No  answer).  evidence  has  been  marshalled.  I cannot  speak  too 

5774.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Were  you  highly  of  tlie  great  ability  and  of  the  care  with  which 

quartered  in  Belfast  ? — Yes.  that  evidence  has  been  prepared. 

5775.  TJie  President — Were  there  any  demonstra- 


Lieutenant  Connolly  Gordon  sworn. 

5788.  T!h^  President. — What  rej^ment  are  you  in  ? the  pavement.  There  •'waa  a . large  crowd.  It  was  Lieutenant 

— The  Highland  Light  Infantry.  about  six  or  seven  o'clock.  There  was  a picquet  ConnoUj- 

5789.  Vou  have  been  in  Belfast,  I think,  during  stationed  also  at  the  comer  of  Dover^treet.  They 

the  whole  of  these  riots? — I was  away  during  part  of  were  ordered  to  the  end  of  Dover-street.  Firing  was 
July.  heard  in  some  of  the  side  streets  up  the  Shankhill- 

5790.  You  were  away  during  a fortnight  in  July  ? road,  and  I was  ordered  up  to  DiamondrStreet,  where 

— Yes.  -we  were  drawn  across  the  corner  of  Diamond-street  in 

I don’t  think  after  the  clear  account  of  General  the  Shankhill  road.  There  was  a fairly  large,  mob. 

Moore  that  T need  ask  you  any  questions  of  a general  There  was  no  stone-throwing  going  on.  Wo  were 
character.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  anything  kept  there  waiting  for  some  time.  While  we  were 
that  came  under  your  observation  ? there  two  police  appeared  at  the  far  end  of  Diamond* 

5791.  Edward  Bulwer. — You  speak  of  two  pr  street,  with  a prisoner.  The  magistrate  ordered  me 
three  incidents  ? — Two  specially;  Speaking  of  the  to  escort  the  police  and  the  prisoner  to  the  barracks, 
firet  incident — it  was  the  night  after  the  burning  at  I formed  the  picquet  so  as  to  place  the  police  with 
Bower  Street  Station,  on  the  9th  of  June.  It  was  on  their  prisoner  in  the  centre.  There  was  a-  ciy  of 
the  10th  of  June  I was  sent  out  in  command  of  a “ rescue " raised.  There  was  a large  mob,  and  they 
picquetfortheBower  Street  Station,  and  I arrived  there  at  once  commenced  stoning.  They  stoned  the  picquet, 
about  8 p.m.  There  was  a large  mob  there  in  front  and  several  of  the  men  were  knocked  over.  -Tho 
of  the  bairacks.  We  marched  into  a yard.  I think  it  police  were  hit  too.  I then  suggested  to  the  magi- 
is  down  Beresford-  Street,  where  there  is  an  entrence  sti-ate  that  the  cavaliy  should  be  sent  for  to  clear  the 
through  thewalliuto  thebarrack.  After  being  stationed  street.  He  told  me  to  j>ut  the  two  police  and  tho 
there  for  some  time  st-one-throwing  commenced  into  prisoner  into  a butclier's  shop,  a small  butcher's  shop 
the  barrack,  and  we  went  out  to  clear  the  street,  and  in  the  Shankliill-road,  belonging  to  a Mr.  M'Gaughey, 

■^e  cleared  Beresford-street.  Tho  crowd  then  as-  Directly  we  retired  they  commenced  wrecking  the 
semhled  again,  and  the  stone-throwing  commenced  shop  over  our  heads.  I was  ordered  to  charge,  and  I 
again,  and  we  were  called  on  to  clear  the  Shankhill-  did  so,  and  the  crowd  ran  up  the  Shankhill-road.  As 
road,  and  we  remained  there  till  10  p.m.,  and  we  went  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  shop^  they  retur-ned,  and 
to  the  barracks.  The  next  time  was  on  the  7 th  of  the  same  thing  was  done  over  again.  The  magistrate 
August,  a Saturday.  I was  sent  to  Peter’s-hill  witlr  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  they  had  decided  to  release 
an  armed  picquet,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a magi-  the  prisoner. 

Hti-ate,  Mr.  Little,  I think ; and  we  were  drawn  up  in  5792.  Tho  President— '^'ho  is  the  magistrate  %— 
the  Shankhill-road,  Just  below  the  police-station,  on  Mr.  Little. 
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Oct.  II,  1686.  57  93.  Is  he  a Resident  Slagistrate,  or  a town 

Li.«ten.nt  magistrate  I 

Com;olly  Mr.  Boss. — A town  magistrate,  my  lord. 

Gordon.  5794.  The  Witness. — ^They  at  once  released  the 

prisoner,  and  his  release  was  followed  by  slioutii^  and 
cheering.  The  crowd  had  promise  the  magistrate  to 
go  away  if  the  prisoner  was  released,  but  they  did  not 
go.  I was  then  ordered  to  escoi-t  the  police.  I was 
told  to  take  them  up  the  Shankhill-rc^  and  down 
Diamond-street,  to  a street  to  the  left  of  Diamond- 
street.  I told  the  police  to  keep  as  near  to  the  picquet 
as  possible,  so  that  they  might  get  sharp  round  the 
comer  of  Diamond-street,  and  my  jiicquet  would  be 
between  the  police  and  the  crowd.  One  of  the  police- 
men said  he  would  run  for  it,  but  the  sergeant  stuck 
to  the  picquet.  When  we  got  to  tlie  comer  of 
Diamond-street  the  magistrate  said  that  was  far 
enough,  and  that  if  I fronted  the  picquet,  and  charged, 
the  crowd  would  fall  back,  and  the  police  would  get 
away.  I fronted  the  picquet,  charged  up  the  street, 
and  the  mob  bolted  at  once. 

6795.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — This  was  on  the  7th 
of  August? — On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  August. 

5796.  Any  other  day  ? — No ; that  is  the  only  day  I 
saw  any  rioting. 

6797.  Were  any  of  your  men  injured  ? — Some  were 
knocked  about,  but  not  sufficiently  to  have  to  go  to 
hospital. 

6798.  You  saw  no  firing  among  the  police? — I saw 
no  firing. 


5799-  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Were  you  present 
when  this  observation  was  made — wlien  it  was  decided 
to  discharge  the  prisoner? — The  magistrate  told  me 
that  they  had  decided  to  discharge  the  prisoner. 

5800.  Who  wei-e  “they”? — I suppose  the  police 
sergeant  and  the  magistrate. 

5801.  The  President. — You  had  a general  op- 
portunity on  that  occasion  of  observing  the  chai-acter 
of  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

.5802.  Did  it  appear  to  be  a dangerous  mob? — Yes, 
as  long  as  the  police  were  about : they  were  always 
using  most  violent  expressions  towards  the  police. 

5803.  Mr.  Adams Who  was  it  that  said  that  the 

mob  would  let  the  police  go  quietly  down  if  tliey  re- 
leased the  prisoner? — Well,  it  was  shouted  out,  that 
if  the  prisoner  was  released  they  would  go. 

6804.  Do  you  mean  that  the  mob  shouted  it  out  ? — 
Yes. 

5805.  That  if  the  prisoner  were  released  they  would 
go  quiet  home? — Yes. 

5806.  And  then  the  police  released  the  prisoner? — 
Yes. 

5807.  And  the  mob  behaved  unhandsomely,  and 
did  not  go  ? — Yes. 

5808.  The  President. — The  mob  did  just  what 
might  have  been  only  expected  of  them. 

5809.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — I suppose  the  magistrate  did 
not  ask  to  have  the  agreement  with  the  mob  re- 
duced to  writing? — No. 


Major  Albert  Chancellor  sworn  and  examined. 


Uajor  Albert 
Chancellor. 


6810.  The  President. — You  were  acting  as  military 
officer,  and  also  as  magistrate  during  the  riots? — 
Yes. 

5811.  I ask  you  now  to  give  us  a short  accoirnt  of 
what  you  observed  during  the  riots,  and  especially  a 
particular  account  of  the  transactions  in  which  you 
have  been  personally  engaged  ? — Well,  there  were  only 
two  cases  that  principally  came  under  my  notice,  in 
one  of  which  I was  employed  as  field' officer,  in  charge 
of  the  troops,  and  in  the  second,  I was  employed  as  a 
magistrate. 

5812.  Give  us  please  a narrative  of  those  events  ? — 
The  first  took  place  on  the  31st  July.  At  about  8 
o'clock  p.m.  on  the  31st  July  I received  orders  to  take 
charge  of  troops  near  the  Shankhill-road  where  the 
riots  were  going  on.  I arrived  there  at  half-past  8, 
and  found  that  three  companies  of  infantry  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  a public  house  which  had  been 
wrecked.  There  was  a struggle  going  on  at  the  time, 
and  several  of  the  officers  were  struck  with  stones. 
The  stone  throwing  went  on  for  about  twenty  minutes 
after  my  anival.  Mr.  M'Carthy  was  the  Resident 
Magistrate  in  charge  at  the  time.  He  several  times 
said  that  he  would  fire,  but  he  did  not  fire  during  the 
time  tliat  I was  there.  After  about  twenty  minutes 
I proceeded  with  Captain  Burrell  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  troops  on  the  Shankhill-voad.  I spoke  to  the 
people,  and  told  them  that  several  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers  had  been  struck,  and  I must  confess  that  the 
stone  throwing  ceased  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the 
military  had  been  stnick.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  repeated  airests — about  fifty — were  made 
by  the  police,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  the 
police  stations.  We  remained  on  the  streets  for  some 
hours,  and  the  troops  returned  to  b.arracks  at  half-past 
one  the  next  moiuiing.  The  second  occasion  was  at  a 
time  that  I ivas  in  charge  of  the  Albert-crescent 
district.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  September  I 
happened  to  see  in  the  Evening  Telegraph  a jiara- 
graph  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a funeral  of  a 
Prot<*8tiant  and  Orangeman  on  the  following  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
Borough  Cemetery.  I knew  that  this  was  a disturbeil 
district  and  that  there  would  be  a very  large  procession. 
I therefore  conferred  with  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Resident 
Magistrate  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district,  and 
advised  him  to  have  a large  force  of  police  in  readiness, 


which  was  done.  The  streets  in  that  neighbourhood 
lead  up  to  a disturljed  Roman  Catholic  district  and 
they  were  all  held  by  police.  At  about  3 o’clock  p.m. 
the  funeral  party  arrived  and  proceeded  up  Grosvenor- 
road  and  along  the  Falls-road  towards  the  Borough 
Cemetery,  and  on  ai'i-iving  at  the  Borough  Cemetery  I 
waited  until  the  funeral  pai  ty  came  out.  I saw  large 
parties  of  roughs  asseml>Ied  on  tho  Falls-road  towards 
Grosvenor-roaii  whore  it  joins  Springfield.  Some 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  procession.  The  Orange- 
men, in  my  opinion,  beh.avcd  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance. They  made  no  attempt  to  retaliate  although 
they  ■'vere  seriously  attacked.  The  Falls-road  people 
pursued  them  down  towards  the  Springfield-ro^,  I 
put  a picquet  at  the  rare  just  where  they  crossed 
Leeson-street,  and  kept  the  Falls-road  people  separate 
until  the  Orange  procession  passed.  These  were  the 
only  two  occasions  which  came  under  my  notice. 

5813.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  observations  as 
to  the  character  of  the  mob  on  that  occasion  ? — Well, 
there  was  no  mob  ou  that  occasion. 

6814.  Have  you  seen  mobs  in  Belfast  ? — Well,  no, 
except  on  these  occasions.  Those  were  the  only  two 
occasions  on  which  I was  employed  or  came  in  contact 
with  mobs  during  the  riots.  During  the  time  I was 
in  charge  of  the  Alberberescent  district  things  were 
quiet.  Tlie  31st  July  and  the  5th  September  were 
the  only  two  occasiona 

5815.  "M.v.  M'Hardy. — On  theSl.st  July  when  fifty- 
seven  arrests  were  made  by  the  police  who  was  in 
command  of  the  picquet? — I believe  Captain  Burrell, 
of  the  Queen’s. 

6816.  Who  were  the  airests  made  by? — By  the 
police. 

6817.  Can  you  tell  me  who  was  in  command  of  the 
police  ? — Captain  Starkey  was  the  Resident  Slagistrate 
there  at  the  time. 

5818.  Was  the  action  of  the  police  on  that  occasion, 
so  far  as  their  movements  were  concerned,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  operations  you  saw  on  otJier  occa- 
sions ? — Well,  I think  it  only  right  to  say  that  the 
police  behaved  on  every  occasion  on  which-  their  con- 
duct came  under  my  notice  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance. 

•5819.  Did  they  on  this  occasion  behave  in  tlie  saiiio 
manner? — Yes. 

5820.  I want  to  know  can  you  account  for  fifty 
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persons  being  an'eeted  on  that  nigbt,  and  so  few  on  the 
other  occasion  J— Well,  I cannot. 

5821.  Can  you  tell  me  if  any  arrests  were  made  on 
the  5th  September  ? — No,  I was  nnabJe  to  make  any 
arrests. 

6822.  Did  the  police  make  any  1 — No,  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  m^ing  any  arr(»t  that  night. 

6823.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  obseiwation 
whether  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  exerted  them- 
selves during  the  riots  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  pre- 


serve order  ? — Weil,  diu-ing  the  time  that  I was  in  the  Ocf.  u,  lesc. 
district  there  was  a good  deal  of  disturbance  about  the  jiajorAlbirt 
church  and  I consider  it  was  to  a great  extent  owing  to  chiicellot. 
the  way  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  exerted 
themselves  to  preserve  order  that  no  disturbanco 
during  that  time  was  there. 

5824.  Was  the  activity  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  more  pronounced  and  enei’getic  than  that  of  the 
clergy  of  other  denominations  1 — Well,  I never  had  an 
opportunityof  judging  of  the  others. 


Captain  TT.  S.  Surrell  sworn  and  examined. 


5825.  The  President. — Were  you  in  this  town 
during  the  recent  disturbances! — -Yes,  I was,  on  the 
12th  June. 

6826.  I believe  that  you  observed  some  transactions 
personally  ? — Yes. 

6827.  Have  you  been  on  picket  duty? — I have. 

5828.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
general  char-acter  of  the  mob  ? — Yes,  sii’. 

5829.  Will  you  please  give  us  shortly  your  account 
of  what  you  observed  1 — I arrived  with  my  company 
in  Belfast  on  the  12th  June,  and  at  that  time  the  first 
of  the  riot  was  almost  over. 

5830.  Sir  Pdicard  Pulwer. — ^Do  you  mean  the  June 
riots  1 — Yes ; they  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  purely 
party  riots.  In  fact  about  half-past  one  o’clock  after 
I arrived  in  Belfast  I was  taken  out  to  protect  the 
Island  men  on  their  way  home  and  it  was  distinctly  a 
party  riot.  The  next  incident  that  struck  me  as  at  all 
exciting  was  on  the  night  of  Mr  Sexton’s  election. 

.5831.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — I am  not  certain 
of  the  date. 

6832.  2t[r.  Campbell. — Thedatewas  the  7th  July  ? — 
(Witness)  I was  at  the  Brickfields  that  night.  All  the 
rioting  had  concentrated  at  the  Biiokiields  then.  Tar 
ban-ets  were  burning  in  every  direction  over  the  town, 
and  tire  entire  town  was  in  a blaze.  I do  not  remem- 
ber anything  remarkable  taking  place  at  that  time  untU 
the  13th  July,  when  a man  in  my  i-egiment  named 
Hughes  was  shot. 

5833.  The  President. — Can  you  give  us  a particular 
accoi’.nt  of  that  incident? — We  were  still  on  duty  at 
the  Brickfields — 

5834.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^What  was  the  date  of 
it? — ^The  13th  July.  There  was  rioting  going  on  all 
round  but  not  at  the  Brickfields.  They  had  been 
driven  away  from  the  Brickfields  and  wei'C  scattered 
all  over  the  town.  There  were  two  or  three  shots  fired 
on  our  flank,  and  then  apparently  the  .man  who  fired 
one  of  tire  shots  tried  to  bolt  and  he  passed  my  men 
tmstirrg  to  them  cot  to  stop  him.  However  they  were 
ordered  to  stop  him,  and  the  man  then  shot  one  of 
them.  But  that  was  no  riot.  It  was  not  a riot.  It  was 
an  assassination. 

5835.  The  President. — Was  the  man  arrested? — 
Yes,  the  assassin  was  knocked  do%vn  by  another  of  my 
men,  and  will  be  tried  for  it. 

5836.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  did  he  shoot 
him  with  ? — -4.  revolver. 

6837.  Did  the  man  belong  to  either  pmty  or  was  it 
a private  assas.sination  ? — No,  all  I know  about  it  is 
what  I heard  from  private  information. 

5838.  Can  you  tell  us  where  he  lived? — I do  not 
know  where  he  lived.  I believe  he  was  a Protestant, 
but  I am  not  sure. 

6839.  You  say  he  belonged  to  the  Shankhill  party? — 
Yes,  he  came  from  that  side  of  the  town  I believe. 

5840.  Did  Private  Hughes  try  to  stop  him  when  he 
v.’as  making  his  escape  ? — Yes. 

5841.  And  that  was  what  induced  him  to  shoot 
him  ? — Yes,  he  just  aimed  at  the  first  man  that  came 
in  his  way. 

5842.  I suppose  the  picket  was  formed  at  that 
time  ? — They  were  standing  on  the  sti'eet.  It  was 
raining  and  the  men  were  standing  at  ease. 

5843.  There  were  no  piled  arms  ? — No  piled  arms. 


6844.  Ai'e  the  mob  of  Belfast  in  your  opinion  a Captain  W.  S. 
dangerous  mob  ? — Well  on  the  night  of  Hughes’s  mur-  2“*Teil. 

der  a great  many  of  the  mob  in  my  opinion  were  armed, 

6845.  A great  many  of  them  Yes. 

5846.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench.,  q.c. — Did  you  see  the 
arms  ? — I saw  them. 

5847.  Did  they  fire  off  any  other  shots  like  that 
during  the  night? — Yes. 

6848.  Many] — Yes  hundreds,  all  round  in  every 
direction. 

5849.  From  the  mob? — Yes,  in  every  direction. 

The  men  got  quite  callous  to  the  sound  of  revolver 
shots  that  night. 

5850.  You  are  satisfied  that  those  shots  were  not 
from  the  police  but  from  the  mob  ? — Oh  yes,  I could 
tell  the  difierence  between  revolver  and  rifle  shots. 

6851.  And  you  say  you  heard  hundreds? — Yes, 
distinctly. 

5852.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — Were  those  tho  only 
instances  in  which  you  were  engaged  during  the 
riots  1 — No. 

5863.  Was  there  another  day? — Yes;  I^7asonth0 
Shankhill-road  on  the  night  that  M’Glade’s  public- 
house  was  wrecked. 

5854.  What  night  was  that! — The  31st  July. 

Major  Chancellor  has  given  evidence  about  that  night. 

5855.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  think  that  the  police, 
armed  with  batons,  would  Lave  been  able  to  cope  \vith 
that  mob,  aimed,  that  fired  hundreds  of  shots  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  ? — Oh,  not  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  police  were  heavily  cloaked.  The  night 
was  wet,  and  their  great  coats  would,  in  themselves, 
have  been  enough  to  encumber  them. 

6866.  Suppose  that  they  had  only  batons,  would 
they  be  able  to  cope  with  a mob,  many  of  whom  car- 
ried revolvera! — I think  not.  I saw  many  of  the 
mob  that  night  with  revolver  in  their  hands. 

6857.  Have  you  any  idea  of  where  they  got  these 
revolvere  ? — Well,  I know  the  name  of  tlie  maker  of 
the  one  with  which  Hughes  was  killed.  Tlie  revolver 
was  taken  from  the  man,  and  it  had  engraved  on  it 
“ Ulster  Bull-dog.”  It  was  made  by  a local  maker. 

5858.  The  President. — I should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  local  maker  that  supplies,  in  this  town, 
revolversmai’ked  “Ulster Bull-dog.”  Would  you  kindly 
give  his  name  and  address  ? — His  name  was  Huntor. 

5859.  Was  tire  weapon  marked  “ Ulster  Bull-dog,” 
and  sold  by  Hunter,  the  weapon  witli  which  Hughes 
was  shot?-— It  was.  I should  mention  that  it  w.as  an 
old  revolver,  and  seemed  to  have  been  some  ye.ars  in 
use.  It  was  not  a new  revolver. 

5860.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Is  ita  common  weapon 
in  Belfast,  this  “ Ulster  Bull-dog  ” ! — I do  not  know. 

I only  saw  the  revolvers  shining  in  tho  men’s  Lands 
at  night.  I did  not  examine  them. 

6861.  Mr.  M'llardy. — Could  you  say  how  long  the 
firing  went  on  that  night  ? — Well,  I could  not  say. 

8862.  Was  there  any  force  coping  with  the  mob 
that  night? — Well,  the  police  were  on  duty  all  the 
night,  and  were  called  away  every  moment  by  the 
alarms  of  disturbance  in  every  quarter. 

5863.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
persons  who  were  firing  those  shots  were  being  coped 
with  by  any  authority  whatever  ? — Well,  I saw  bodies 
of  police  sent  away  in  various  directions. 

2B 
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Ocj.  II,  JS86.  5864.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  police  were 

Cipto  w.  s.  contact  at  all  with  that  mob  1 — I do  not 

Bnnell.  ’ know. 

6865.  Under  the  circumstances  I suppose  there  is 
nothing  bj  which  you  can  compare  whether  Sre-arma 
or  batons  are  the  best  to  cope  with  such  a mob,  inas- 
much as  neither  was  used? — Well,  I don’t  see  how  a 
baton  would  count  at  all  as  a weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  to  cope  with  a mob,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

5866.  Speaking  roughly,  about  how  many  hundred 
shots  were  fired  that  night? — May  I refer  to  my 
book  ?— 

5867.  Certainly. — (Witness  refers  to  Ms  book) — I 
should  think  between  200  or  300  revolver  shots  were 
fired  that  night. 

5868.  Mr.  M‘Afordie. — ^As  I undoi-stand  you  never 
saw  any  “ Ulster  Bull-dog”  but  one? — No. 

6869.  Did  there  appear  to  be  opposing  mobs  that 
night  when  the  firing  took  place?— Well,  I believe 
there  had  been.  I think  we  wei'e  taken  down  after 
there  had  been  a big  party  fight. 

6870.  So  that  there  must  have  been  two  opposing 
mobs? — Yes,  and  that  one  had  left  and  been  driven 
away. 

6871.  Did  you  see  the  mob  firing  shots,  or  any 
persons  who  were  firing  scattered  in  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  not  exactly  in  your  view  ? — Oh,  I saw 
several  shots  fired. 

5872.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  actually  fired  ? — 
I think  I saw  ten  or  twelve  flashes  duiing  the  whole 
of  that  evening. 

8873.  Were  those  flashes  coming  from  men  who 
were  just  in  the  streets  in  view  of  you,  or  were  the 
men  who  fired  them  round  comers  and  by-streets  ? — 
Most  of  them  were  from  corners. 

5874.  Then  I take  it  that  there  was  no  actual  mob 
in  view,  from  which  the  shots  came  ? — Oh,  yes,  some 
of  them  I saw. 


5875.  Could  you  judge  by  the  flash  whether  the 

shots  were  interchanged  between  diffei'ent  parties  ? 

No,  I don’t  think  I epuld  judge. 

5876.  You  tMok  it  was  not  at  the  military  they 
were  firing? — No,  I don't  think  they  werej  I could 
not  be  certain. 

6877.  None  of  your  men  were  struck  except  one 
nian  ? — No,  but  I ^vas  told  during  the  evening  by 
either  the  m^istrate  or  the  police  officer  that  persona 
hod  been  injured,  and  that  one  or  two  bullets  had 
passed  over  our  heads. 

5878.  Was  not  there  a general  firing  and  many 
shots  discharged  ? — I saw  about  9 or  10,  but  you  could 
hear  them  all  over  the  place. 

5879.  And  you  saytliat  one  of  the  bullets  went 
over  your  heads  ? — I was  told  so ; I did  not  notice  it 
myself. 

5880.  Don’t  you  think  now  that  the  firing  was 

between  two  hostile  parties  at  each  other  1 Wei!  I 

really  have  not  formed  an  opinion  on  that. 

6881.  Was  not  Head-constable  Gardiner  shot  some 

10  or  15  minutes  before  Private  Hughes  wi^  shot? 

Yes. 

6882.  So  that  the  list  of  casualties  of  military  and 

police  that  night  were  two  killed  and  some  wounded? 

Yes. 

5883.  Was  not  the  shooting  of  the  policeman  and 
the  soldier  the  act  of  the  same  man  ? — ^Two  men. 

5884.  It  was  not  the  one  man  ? — No. 

5885.  There  was  no  riot  ? — No. 

5886.  Were  those  men,  when  the  soldiers  tried  to 
stop  them,  coming  down  fi-om  the  direction  where  the 
rioting  was  going  on  ? — Well,  I was  told  by  my  men 
that  they  were  coming  round  from  the  ffhfl.TiVbill  road 
when  attempting  to  pass  the  picket. 

6887.  Was  that  where  you  tried  to  stop  them  ?-— 
That  was  where  our  men  tried  to  stop  them.  They 
were  going  back  to  their  own  locality,  I presume, 


Captain  Evams  Looms  sworn  and  examined. 

Captain  Evane  5888.  The  President. — How  long  are  you  stationed  past,  and  we  went  to  a sort  of  barn  apparently,  some 
in  Belfast  ? — I was  stationed  here  the  entire  time  of  old  mill,  and  we  staid  there  down  in  a side  street, 
the  disturbances.  6892.  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  side  street? 

5889.  Then  you  have  a good  deal  of  experience  of  ■ — I think  it  was  Moscow  street.  We  were  in  tliis. 
the  riots  here  ?-— Yes.  bam  for  some  time,  and  frour  that  we  went  to  the 

6890.  Will  you  kindly  describe  any  circumstances  police  barrack  through  a side  entrance.  There  were 
in  the  course  of  the  riots  which  in  your  opinion  lots  of  stones  which  had  been  tlirown  at  the  barracks, 
deserve  our  attention  ? — The  first  time  that  I was  and  the  glass  was  being  broken.  At  about  ten  minutes 
called  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  was  on  the  8th  J une  afterwards  the  Adjutant  camo  down  and  said  that  we 
at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  word  came  to  the  must  take  the  men  out  to  the  street,  as  there  was  a 
barracks  that  there  was  a riot  on  the  Shankhill  road,  serious  row  anticipated,  and  that  we  should  probably 
and  that  they  required  our  aid  to  support  tho  police.  Invve  to  act.  We  accordingly,  after  sometime,  went 
I paraded  200  men,  and  in  about  half-an-horir  wo  out  into  the  street,  and  half  the  picket  went  one  way, 
arrived  at  the  Shankliill  road  ; but  before  we  got  to  and  I went  clown  a by-street  with  tlie  other  half  of 
the  riot  we  halted  down  a by-street.  I was  told  that  the  picket.  There  was  not  much  crowd  in  front  of 
the  Riot  Act  was  read  on  the  Shanlchill  road,  and  me,  but  in  front  of  tlie  other  half  of  the  picket  tho 
after  about  five  minutes  delay  we  marched  on  again,  crowd  was  dense. 

and  at  some  little  distance  I saw  a large  crowd.  There  5893.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  other  half  of 
was  a great  deal  of  hooting,  and  shouting  and  groan-  the  picket? — I think  Mr.  Gordon.  We  remained 
ing.  We  an-ived  at  length  in  front  of  the  police  tliere  some  time,  and  at  last  a party  of  cavalry  arrived 
baiTack,  and  we  halted  there  and  heard  the  police  and  cleared  the  street.  We  remaiiied  very  lateiiithe 
officer  calling  out  to  some  police,  and  they  charged  street,  in  fact  until  early  in  the  morning.  It  seemed 
the  mob  wMch  was  coming  from  a side  street.  They  to  be  all  quiet  then,  and  I think  we  remained  until 
charged  them  with  batons.  I did  not  see  any  remark-  about  half-past  three  when  we  returned  to  the  barracks 
able  disturbance  that  night.  There  was  considerable  The  next  time  that  I was  out  was  on  the  night  of  tlie 
hooting  and  shouting.  There  were  stones  coming  riot  in  Divis-street  barracks.  Word  came  that  the 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  At  about  half-past  one  picket  was  required  there,  and  I went  out  with  fifty 
o’clock  our  troops  left  and  returned  to  barracks  at  men.  We  an-ived  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  When 
about  two  o’clock.  The  next  occun-ence  was  on  the  we  got  there  we  found  a.  lot  of  people  in  the  sfreet,  but 
9th,  when  at  half-past  six  o’clock  I was  called  orrt  I do  not  think  that  they  were  rioters,  in  fact  i thought 
again  wth  another  part  of  the  troops.  they  were  more  attracted  by  curiosity  than  by  any- 

5891.  Sir  Edward  Eulwer. — ^Waathat  also  to  the  thing  elsa  We  remained  there  until  half-past  one  or 
Shankhill  road  ? — Yes,  to  the  very  same  place.  The  two  o’clock.  It  seemed  to  be  all  quiet  tlien,  and  I 
whole  way  as  we  went  along  thei-e  was  a very  great  returned  home.  I left  a sergeant  and  twelve  men  in 
crowd.  We  went  down  Agnes  street ; the  crowd  the  police  barrack  at  tho  request  of  one  of  the  raagis- 
moreased,  and  when  we  got  near  the  ShankhOl  road  trates,  wlio  requested  that  some  men  should  be  left  in 
iteelf  it  grew  more  dense — so  dense  that  it  was  with  charge.  That  was  all  that  I saw  of  the  riots, 
difficulty  we  could  proceed  at  all.  At  last  we  got  6894.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — On  the  9th  June,  when 
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you  'Went  to  tlie  SHaakhill-road,  was  there  a magistrate 
^ere  in  charge,  of  the  police  1 — Y es,  -when  we  arrived 
there  was  a magistratej  but  who  he  .was  I do  not 
kno'W. 

5805.  You  said  that  you  went  into  the  police  bar- 
rack?— Yes. 

5896.  Was  any  firing  going  on  from  the  police 
barrack  at  that  time  ? — None. 

5897.  How  did  you  get  into  the  barrack,  was  it  by 
the  front  door? — No,  there  is  a small, passage  com- 
municating between  the  barn  and  the  barrack. 

5898.  Did  you  get  in  that  way? — Yea. 

5899.  Was  the  door  open? — Yes. 

5900.  And  you  say  there  was  no  firing  that  day  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  there  was  any  firing  that  day,  not 
that  I observed. 

5901.  Mr.  lYetr,  Q.c. — ^You  will  remark,  that  what 
the  witness  is  speaking  of  occurred  on  the  10th  June, 
the  firing  was  on  the  9th. 

5902.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — You  referred  to  one  occasion 
on  which  the  police  dUperaed  the  mob  ?— Yes. 

5903.  With  batons  ?— Yes. 

5904.  Do  you  think  that  a baton  is  a useful  and 
effective  weaj)on? — Well,  I was  hardly  close  enough 
to  see,  or  be  able  to  judge.  I heard  a sei-geant  call 
out  to  some  baton  men,  saying,  “ clear  the  street,” 


and  I saw  them  charging,  but  I was  not  close  enough 
to  see  very  distinctly. 

6905.  But  were  the  streets  cleared  ? — Oh,  yes,  they 
were  cleared  for  a considerable  distance. 

5906.  You  referred  on  another  occasion  to  the  use 
of  cavalry.  Have  you  found  cavalry,  acting  against  a 
mol),  to  have  very  considerable  effect  ? — Yes.  I was 
not  actually  in  the  street  myself  where  they  were 
acting,  but,  so  far  as  I could  see,  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  mob  at  once. 

5907.  Have  you  had  experience  during  the  riots  of 
the  localities  in  which  the  riots  occurred? — Well,  I 
have  not  been  there  more  than  twice. 

5908.  On  either  occasion  did  you  observe  anything 

in  the  way  in  which  the  streets  of  Belfast  are  con- 
structed to  prevent  cavalry  acting  with  effect  ? ^Yes, 

I think  the  rioters  have  very  good  chance  of  escaping 
cavalry,  there  is  such  a lot  of  streets  and  by-lanes  by 
which  they  could  run  and  escape.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  cavalry  to  follow  them  do'wn  these  places. 

5909.  But  still  the  mob  were  dispersed,  and  for  that 
purpose  you  found  the  cavalry  useful  ? — ^Yes,  when  the 
cavalry  charged  they  made  it  disperse  very  quickly. 

Mr.  M’Mordie  asked  to  be  allowed  to  put  a question 
to  General  Moore. 

The  President. — Certainly. 


General  Montgomery  Moore  recalled. 


Mr.  MMordie.^Tbis  is  with  reference  to  the  attack 
on  Combe’s  foundry  men. 

Tire  President. — Was  the  General  present? 

5910.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Were  you  present  at  the 
attack  on  the  Combe’s  men  ? — General  Moore — ^No. 

5911.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — No, 
nothing.  I only  know  of  it  from  popular  rumour. 

The  President. — ^We  do  not  want  popular  rumour. 
Anything  that  he  saw  himself,  or  if  he  received  any 


reports  from  officei-s  under  his  command,  we  will  re- 
ceive it ; but  popular  rumour  is  not  admissible. 

5912.  Mr.  MMordie. — Did  you  receive  any  reports 
from  officers  under  your  command  in  reference  to  the 
attack  by  the  police  on  the  Combe’s  men  — No,  none 
that  I remember. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  half-past  ten  o’clock,  the 
folio-wing  (Tuesday)  morning. 


Oa.  II,  18SS. 

CaptsD  Evans 
Looms. 


General  Mont- 
gomery Moors 
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EIGHTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12th,  1886. 
The  Commissioners  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 


Major  Smry  Caddell  awom  and  examined. 


Caideli  5913.  Th9  President.- — I believe  you  have  been  in 

Belfast  during  the  whole  of  these  disturbances  1 No ; 

I came  on  the  1 1th  August 

5914.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  on  frequent 
duty  1 — Tea.  I have  seen  everything  that  happened 
since  that  date. 

5916.  Will  you  kindly  givens  your  account  of  what 
has  come  under  your  obseiwation  ? — I came  here  on 
the  11th  of  August,  and  from  that  timo  up  till  the 
1st  of  September  I was  principally  employed  at  the 
police  ofSce  in  assisting  the  civil  authorities  in  the 
details  regarding  troops  which  were  called  out  in  aid 
of  the  civil  power.  Of  course  there  was  a large 
amount  called  out.  I had  to  communicate  with  the 
different  parts,  in  order  tliat  I might  alwajfs  find  out 
where  they  were,  and  that  their  meals  could  be  sent  to 
them.  But  my  first  experience  in  the  streets  was  on 
the  1st  September,  when  I was  present  when  ShankhOl 
was  re-taken  possession  of  by  the  polica  I was  out 
on  Shankhill  just  where  it  meets  Percy-street,  and  I 
there  saw  a good  deal  of  firing  going  on  from  the 
mobs  at  the  comera  of  streets,  but  there  wore  very 
few  people  seen.  In  all  tlie  collections  of  mobs  I saw 
on  the  Shankhill  that  night  I thought  it  was  most 
marked  the  great  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear 
on  them  by  civilians,  both  clergymen  and  civilians  of 
all  sorts.  I saw  them  talking  at  tho  comers  of  the 
streets  to  the  mobs,  and  entreating  them  to  go  home, 
and  it  was  greatly  owing  to  their  instrumentality  that 
peace  was  preserved  that  night. 

5916.  Jlr.  Zs  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  was  this  • 
day  % — Tlie  1 st  of  September. 

5917.  Sir  Edward  Bvdwer. — There  was  no  riot  that 
day  ? — There  were  a gi-eat  many  shots  fired,  and 
there  were  crowds  at  all  the  comers  of  the  streets,  very 
threatening  crowds,  and  stone  throwing  as  well.  I 
could  not  say  the  streets  were  .so  crowded  with  the  mob 
as  they  were  on  former  occasions. 

5918.  Were  you  engaged  after  that  in  anything 
particular  % — The  next  time  I was  on  duty  was  in 
Divis-stroet. 

5919.  On  the  19th  September? — Yes,  I was  there 
a few  minutes  after  the  firing  took  place,  and  I thought 
on  that  occasion  it  was  again  very  marked  the  great 
influence  that  was  brought  to  bear  by  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  also  civilians,  in  getting  the  mob  to 
go  home. 

5920.  Did  you  see  any  actual  conflict  by  the  mob, 
that  is,  between  tlie  two  ? — I saw  stone  throwing  at 
the  comers  of  streets. 

_ 5921.  But  no  actual  conflict?  No  fii-ing? No, 

sir,  I did  not. 

5923.  You  have  been  enabled  from  your  position 
to  see  the  working  of  the  police,  have  you  not?— Yra, 

I have  to  a certain  extent. 

592.S.  Can  you  suggest  any  imprevement  as  to  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  v-arious  barracks, 

or  between  the  men  on  duty  and  their  supports? 

Yes.  Some  time  ago  I was  very  forcibly  struck  by 
seeing  the  great  want  of  communication  there  was 
between  the  patrols  in  the  streets,  and  I wrote  a 
letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  general  officer 
commanding,  proposing  that  the  patrols  should  be 
supplied  with  whistles  or  some  other  instalments  of  a 
peculiar  key  which  would  bo  difficult  to  imitate,  and 
by  which  they  would  be  able  to  call  for  help.  On  one 
occasion,  in  which  a man  was  shot  in  a conflict  between 
a patrol  and  a mob,  nothing  was  heard  of  it  until  the 
sliot  was  fired,  by  which  the  sergeant  shot  another 
man,  one  of  the  crowd.  And  I thought  if  there  had 
been  such  a means  of  calling  for  help  by  a whistle, 
the  fact  of  the  call  being  made  and  it  being  known  by 


the  mob,  that  help  might  come  from  any  side,  the 
mob  might  be.induced  to  disperse. 

5924.  Have  the  police  no  whistle  or  bugle? Not 

that  I have  ever  heard.  There  are  no  means  of 
communication. 

6925.  Are  there  district  post  offices  in  the  town 
in  the  various  streets,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
telegraph? — Yes  ; if  they  could  get  to  them;  but  in 
an  emergency  of  that  sorb  they  would  find  a 
difficulty. 

5926.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  importation  of 
police  from  the  country?— Did  you  see  them  actinv 
in  Belfast  ? — Of  course  I saw  them  acting  together.  ° 

5927.  They  were  here  when  you  were  brought  in  ? 
— All  of  them. 

5928.  Do  you  think,  as  a rule,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  police  authorities  to  have  their  own  reserves 
mstead  of  calling  for  outside  help? — I do.  I think  it 
is  very  necessary  for  men  who  are  to  act  in  a town  to 
know  their  way  about  that  town,  and  particularly 
about  the  by-streeta»  These  men  did  not  know  their 
names. 

5929.  And  I gather  that  their  ignorance  of  locality 
put  them  in  a very  false  position?— It  put  them  in  a 
position  in  which  they  were  not  able  to  act. 

5930.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  various 
police  bai-racks  ? — I do,  sir,  most  of  them. 

5931.  Are  they  placed  in  a convenient  position,  do 
you  thu^? — I think  tliere  ai-e  some  of  them  not  in 
the  positions  I should  select.  I would  suggest  an 
altei'ation.  I think  there  is  one  very  much  wanted  in 
the  centre  of  the  Shankhill-read. 

5932.  They  have  one  ?— Yes,  but  I think  if  it 
were  moved  further  to  tlio  outside,  towards  Tennant- 
stieeb  at  the  top,  and  one  put  in  the  centre  of  the 
Shankhiil-road,  at  the  north  side  of  it,  with  a back 
entrance  that  would  communicate  with  and  into  the 
back  streets,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  If  the 
back  part  of  the  jjolice  offices  communicated  with  the 
back  streets,  the  police  could  go  out  by  tlie  back 
way. 

5933.  Have  you  observed  that  most  of  tlie.police 
stations  have  no  communication  except  through  their 
front  doors? — Someofthem  liave  back  communications, 
but  a great  many  have  not. 

6934.  Do  you  know  Bowers-hill  Police  Station  ?— 
Yes,  I do. 

6935.  Have  you  inspected  it  since  the  attack  was 
made  upon  it? — Yes,  T have. 

6936.  Do  you  not  think  from  looking  at  it,  that  if 
the  police  could  have  moved  out  from  that  side  door 
into  Beresford-street  and  charged  the  mob,  they  could 
have  cleared  the  street  ?— I do  not  know  wliy  they 
should  not  have  done  it,  for  tliere  is  a back  way  there. 

5937.  Practically,  they  did  not  do  it?— I am  not 
aware.  I was  not  here  at  the  time. 

5938.  In  de.aling  ivith  tlie  rioting  was  there  a point 
fixed  in  which  the  chief  authority  of  the  police  should 
always  be  stationed  1— Yes,  Queen-street  Police  Office. 

5939.  Ho  always  remained  there? — Yes. 

^ 5940.  In  regard  to  the  communication  between  the 
different  police  stations,  we  understand  from  the 

evidence  that  there  is  Telephonic  communication  ? 

No,  there  is  no  telephonic  communication  anywhere 
in  Belfast  belonging  to  the  police,  except  between  the 
police  office  in  Chichestei'-street  and  Dr.  Aitken’s. 

6941.  It  is  all  telegraphic? — Yes,  A.B.C. 

And  do  you  think  a system  of  telephonic  com- 
munication should  be  set  up  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
do ; because  I think  the  wires  would  be  liable  to  be 
tapped,  unless  you  had  a separate  wire  for  each 
station. 
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6942.  If  the  wires  were  imdergi-oimd  would  they 
be  tapped? — You  must  have  a separate  -wire. 

5943.  For  each  station? — Yes.  Otherwise  other 

wires  would  join  to  it,  according  to  the  junctions. 

5944.  You  said  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  that 
you  observed  that  civilians  on  both  sides  were  doing 
their  best  to  keep  the  mob  quiet  ? — I did. 

6945.  Hava  you  any  idea  as  to  any  means  of  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  the  two  sides  in  keeping 
order  ? — I have  listened  to  all  the  evidence  here,  and  I 
difler  very  much  from  it,  so  far  as  spechil  constables 
are  concerned.  I should  bo  of  opinion.from-what  Ihave 
seen  myself,  that  they  would  have  rendered  the  very 
greatest  assistance — l)oth  parties — at  any  rate  in  their 
own  districts;  and  having  taken  .an  oath,  which  of 
course  would  bind  them,  along  with  the  consideration 
of  their  own  mutual  safety.  I do  not  see  any  i-eason 
whatever  why  they  should  not  be  used. 

594G.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  all  probability,  if 
they  were  used,  tliey  would  begin  fighting  amongst 
themselves — do  you  think  that? — I cannot  tbinlr 
that  you  have  arrived  at  such  a state  of  things  even 
in  Belfast,  that  a man  would  utterly  disregard  an 
oath,  whoever  he  was.  They  could  be  used  in  their 
own  disti'icts.  I do  not  mean  you  should  use  them 
out  of  tlieir  districts. 

5947.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  l.arge  works 
which  are  in  the  town? — I know  Combe  and  Bar- 
bour’s. 

5945.  Do  you  think  any  system  could  be  established 
inside  them  by  which  they  could  keep  order  within 
themselves? — No,  I hardly  think  it,  they  ai-e  so 
equally  divided. 

5949.  Equally  divided  as  far  as  religion  goes? 

Yes. 

6950.  That  would  make  it  still  easier,  would  it  not, 
if  you  had  an  internal  police  that  would  be  respon- 
sible ? — They  might,  of  course,  be  of  use ; but  I 
believe  they  are  very  quiet  inside  their  works.  They 
have  not  complained. 

5951.  Could  they  not  help  to  keep  order  else- 
where ? — I do  not  know.  I should  doubt  that  very 
mucli.  I think  I should  rather  depend  upon  the 
raspectable  inhabitants,  the  well-to-do  people,  and 
particularly  tliose  who  are  affected  by  any  disturb- 
ance in  tlieir  streets. 

5952.  Have  you  known  of  no  complications  arising 
from  the  relations  of  the  magistrates  and  the  police  ? 
— What  I think  was  wanted  really  was  some  head 
who  would  act  promptly  and  decidedly. 

5953.  Without  any  consultations? — Without  any 
consultations,  and  who  would  be  perfectly  willm"  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  for  any  action  that  he 
might  think  fit. 

5954.  Do  you  kuow  anything  of  the  arms  of  the 
police  ? Are  they  kept  in  every  barrack  ? — I believe 
they  are,  but  I cannot  say  that  from  personal  know- 
ledge,  i believe  in  all  the  different  barracks  the 
arras  are  kept  for  the  men  actually  in  them. 

5955.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  use  of  the  baton  and  rifie  in  crowds  ?—  I 
never  approved  of  the  rifle. 

5956.  You  think  the  baton  should  fii-st  be  used  ? 
— It  should  first  be  used,  and  I certainly  would  arm 
the  police  -^^dth  revolvers  instead  of  rifles. 

5957.  Would  you  arm  baton  constables  TOth  re- 
volvers ? — I would,  sir. 

5958.  Every  constable,  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

5959.  Do  you  not  think  a crowd  resolutely  attacked 
with  batons  could  be  more  readily  dispersed  than  with 
arms" — I think  they  could  at  first;  but  I think  there 
is  a necessity  in  this  place,  where  arms  are  used  by 
mobs,  and  where  the  stones  they  pick  up  in  the  streets 
are  so  very  large  and  dangerous,  of  providing  the  police 
with  some  means  of  defending  themselves,  If  it  were 
only  a mob  that  attacked  the  police  -with  sticks  it 
would  be  different.  But  here  the  policeman  wants 
something  besides  his  baton  for  the  preservation  of 
his  liie. 

5960.  If  the  police  were  supported  by  armed  men 


would  it  not  give  them  great  confidence  1 — I do  not  oet.  is,  I88$. 
think  it  would  give  them  the  same  confidence.  jraior^nrv 

5961.  As  if  they  were  armed  themselves  ?~Aa  if  Caidell. 
they  were  armed  themselves. 

6962.  Did  you  never  come  across  anything  that 
made  you  suspect  there  were  more  casualties  taking 
place  in  these  riots  than  were  reported  ? — I do  not 
know  anything  myself  of  this,  but  only  what  I have 
heard. 

6963.  Mr.  JiPIIardy.~}/La,j  I ask  if  you  have  had 
any  experience  of  this  town  before  the  Utli  August? 

—No ; except  from  coming  here  occasionally.  That 
is  all. 

6964.  In  speaking  of  this  town,  I think  you  infer 
that  in  Belfast  the  police,  in  any  circumstances  both 
now  and  iu  the  future,  must  have  some  firearms  for 
their  pei-sonal  protection  ? — Of  course  I am  referring 
more  to  the  ca.se  of  things  as  they  now  exist. 

5965.  Do  you  attribute  the  existing  state  of  things 
to  the  want  of  organization  and  the  waut  of  unity  of 
command  ? — I can  hardly  say  want  of  organization. 

5966.  Do  you  put  it  to  want  of  unity  of  command  1 
— I think  there  is  a want  of  unity  of  command  as  far 
as  I have  seen. 

5967.  Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  things  may 
be  attributed  iu  a great  measure  to  the  men  being  aimed 
with  a weapon  which  they  could  not  use  io  the  early 
stages  of  disorder  ? Do  you  think  the  fact  of  men 
being  armed  with  rifles  which  they  could  hardly  use 
at  the  first  commencement  of  stone-throwing  tends  to 
allow  the  mobs  to  get  out  of  hand? — No;  I could 
hardly  say  that,  because  part  of  them  were  armed  and 
part  were  not  armed. 

5968.  We  will  take  it  that  one-third  are  armed  with 
batons  and  two-thirds  with  rifles,  would  that  not,  as 
a matter  of  practice  and  statistics,  reduce  the  effective 
foree  to  one- third  ? Could  you  bring  the  force  to  fully 
act  at  a moment  when  you  have  only  one-third  aimed 
with  the  weapon  they  can  use  at  that  moment  ? — I do 
not  think  you  enu  speak  of  it  in  that  w.ay,  as  I think 
the  men  with  arms  must  have  had  a certain  amount 
of  moral  foi'ce,  oven  in  the  fact  of  them  running  after 
the  crowd. 

5969.  I did  not  think  the  crowd  would  take  much 
more  notice  of  a man  running  after  them  witli  a 
truncheon  than  of  a man  with  arms,  until  ho  began 
to  use  them.  I was  under  the  impression  that  the 
mob  might  r.vtlier  calculate  upon  a certain  breathing 
space,  that  they  would  know  that  they  might  go  on 
to  a certain  extent  before  any  actual  serious  measures 
would  be  taken  to  restrain  them  ? — I could  hardly 
speak  of  that.  I did  not  see  the  mobs  in  tlie  early 
days  of  these  disturbauoes.  I was  not  here  until  the 
11th  August,  and  I can  hardly  speak  from  my  own 
experience. 

5970.  Do  you  think  the  police  force  of  Belfast,  if 
they  mainly  depended  upon  batons,  and  if  some  few 
of  them,  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  were 
aimed  %vith  revolvers,  would  thus  be  rendered  more 
efficient  than  at  present? — I would  rather  they  were 
all  armed  with  revolvera. 

5971.  Do  you  see  anything  different  in  the  state 
of  things  here  from  what  exists  in  Durham  and 
Lancashire,  where  there  is  a large  Iiish  population  of 
both  creeds  ? — I have  ?een  a good  many  crowds,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  coming  round  the  comers  and 
firing  shots  in  all  directions. 

5972.  Are  you  aware  how  dense  the  Irish  popu- 
lation is  in  these  mining  districts  of  Durham  1 — Yes. 

5973.  Are  you  aware  that  in  those  Irish  localities 
of  England  they  keep  up  those  marked  divisions  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  holding  strictly  to  separate 
localities? — I am  aware  of  it. 

5974.  Are  you  aware  that  in  these  mining  districts 
the  police  have  frequently  to  deal  with  rioters  at 
night  without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  gas  1 — I believe  so. 

5975.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  stones  of 
the  paving,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
authorities  should  go  to  the  expense  of  relaying  it  1 — 

It  would  be  a very  good  thing  if  they  did. 
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Ckt.  13.  185B.  59-76.  Would  it  not  be  as  reasonable  to  ask  the  coal 

. ” and  iron  mastei-s  of  the  North  of  England,  to  remove 

Sdell  their  slag  heaps  1 — You  cannot  pick  coal  and  slag  off 

the  streets.  When  I first  came  I saw  these  paving 
stones  heaped  up  outside  the  house  doors.  They  told 
me  that  women  came  out  of  the  houses  ^vith  pokers 
and  picked  them  out  for  the  men  to  throw. 

6977.  In  these  North  of  England  mining  districts 
slag  heaps  lio  on  the  lands,  and  are  very  convenient 
for  tho  rioters,  the  rioter's’  houses  being  generally  at 
the  bade  of  l3iese  heaps.  Would  it  not  be  as  reason- 
able to  ask  the  iron  masters  to  remove  them,  at  an 
expense  of  several  thousands  of  pounds,  as  to  ask  the 
authorities  here  to  ropavo  their  streets  1 — I should 
nob  go  as  far  as  that ; but  the  slag  can  hardly  be  as 
dangerous  as  these  paving  stones. 

5978.  It  is  very  sharp? — But  these  ston^  make 
most  frightful  dints ; they  have  gone  half  an  inch  into 
doors. 

5979.  In  some  cases  these  slag  stones  go  half  an  inch 
into  policemen’s  skulls,  but  i do  not  think  it  makes 
any  cUfference  in  the  action  of  the  police.  You  have 
spoken  of  the  action  of  special  constables,  I ask  if  you 
would  think  it  a wise  measure  that  power  should 
be  given  to  those  responsible  for  order  in  this  town  to 
enrol  an  organised  body  of  special  constables  for  the 
aid  of  the  poKce  1 — I do  not  think  it  sliould  be  done  in 
a hurry.  It  should  be  done  once  a year,  or  once  in 
six  months. 

5980.  If  the  men  were  eni-olled,  drilled,  placed 
under  the  command  of  certain  leading  magistrates, 
who  would  be  sirpervised  and  assisted  by  responsible 
officers  of  the  police,  and  their  organization  rendered 
as  complete  as  possible,  would  you  think,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  powers  ? 
— Yes ; to  use  tliem  as  it  was  thought  fit. 

. 5981.  As  was  thought  necessary? — I do,  sir.  I 
certainly  would  not  enrel  them  in  a hurry  after  a riot 
had  broken  out. 

5982.  You  think  it  an  act  of  madness  to  eni-ol  one 
. mob  to  deal  with  another  ? — 'I  do. 

5983.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Have  you  seen 
mounted  men  used  in  Belfast  ?-— I have  not. 

6984.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  good  for  keeping 
up  communication  and  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
a moral  effect  in  the  first  instance,  and  a physical 
effect  in  the  second  instance  on  the  rioters  in  the 
town? — 1 do.  I do  not  see  why  the  moral  effect  of 
mounted  police  should  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  cavalry. 

6985.  In  ordm:  to  meet  an  emergency  which  is  only 
likely  to  arise  once  in  twelve  months,  or  jierhaps  once 
in  fourteen  yeara,  would  you  practically  think  it  better 
to  have  a small  effective  force,  or  to  maintain  a force 
numerically  strong  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what 
was  required  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  town  of 
Belfast? — Yes. 

6986.  Would  you  think  it  more  prudent  to  render 
it  perfectly  etJicient,  or  to  try  to  add  to  its  present 
strength  ?— I do  not  think  I said  the  present  force  was 
not  efficient. 

5987.  Do  you  think  it  is  numerically  strong  enough? 
— I should  think  that  800  was  quite  strong  enough. 

5988.  I think  there  is  about  600?— 600  or  700. 

5989.  Do  you  think  the  present  force  could  be 
rendered  more  efficient  if  it  had  natural  reserves  of 
special  constables  ? — I think  so. 

5990.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  rendered  more 
efficient  if  it  had  a permanent  body  of  twenty,  and  an 
available  body  of  forty  more  mounted  constables  ? — I 
think  it  could. 

5991.  Do  you  tliink  it  could  he  rendered  more 
efficient  by  concentrating  the  police  stations  more — I 
understand  they  have  twenty-two,  requiring  forty-four 
men  to  guard  them  ? — I should  be  more  inclined  to 
have  a headquarter  reserve,  that  could  be  sent  oirt 
when  called  upon  in  a case  of  this  sort,  because,  though 
I cannot  say  I have  seen,  yet  I have  heard  of  cases 
where  it  was  not  known  at  one  part  whether  the 
reserves  at  other  parts  had  been  called  out.  I should 


propose,  in  the  case  of  a large  • riot  like  this,  that  the 
reserves  should  be  sent  out  all  from  headquarters. 
For  instance,  if  all  the  reserves  were  assembled  at 
Queen-street,  they  could  he  sent  out  to  places  as  they 
were  requhed. 

5992.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^You  would  keep  all 
your  reserves  at  the  one  headquarters,  and  send  them 
out  as  required  ? — Yes,  you  would  then  know  where 
all  your  policemen  were.  As  it  is,  what  reserves 
there  were,  were  kept  at  tho  headquarters  of  each 
district,  and  sent  out  from  thorn.  If  they  had  been 
at  the  headquarters,  where  tlie  chief  autheritiea  of 
police  were,  it  would  have  been  an  advantage. 

5993.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Would  it  not  he  'a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  the  district  reserves  would 
not  be  more  handy  and  convenient  for  working  tie 
districts  if  kept  there,  and  if  their  district  head  barracks 
were  linke<l  with  the  central  headquarters  of  tlie  police 
authorities,  they  would  still  bo  uuder  the  control  of 
these  authorities? — They  would  have  control,  but  if 
they  sent  for  them  to  come  out  in  a hurry,  they 
might  get  a telephone  that  they  were  gopo  elsewhere.- 

5994.  Do  you  use  tho  tchiphone  at  aHi^r— I have  not 
had  the  o])porfcanity.  There  is  none.  ■ 

5995.  There  is  a telephone  system  in  Belfast? — 
Not  in  co3inoxion  with  the  station. 

5996.  They  have  one  ? — Between  the  police 
station  in  Cbichester-street  and  Dr.  Aitken’s,  that  is 
all. 

6997.  Supposing  they  adopt-ed  telephonic  communi- 
cation between  their  central  and  principal  stations, 
and  that  telephonic  communication  had  connexion 
with  the  telephone  exchange  which  would  enable  them 
to  vise  every  subscriber’s  box,  and  also  that  it  was  in 
communication  with  the  postal  telegi-aphs,  which 
would  put  them  in  communication  'with  all  their 
ofiicei's,  do  you  think  there  would  be  the  least  want 
of  efficiency  due  to  defective  communication? — That 
would  gi-eatly  improve  it. 

5998.  Could  you  possibly  have  anything  better  ? — 
If  you  had  separate  wires ; but  the  telephone  wires 
join  in  with,  pei'haps,  twenty  other's  in  the  same 
street.  They  all  unite  in  one  exchange,  and  all  the 
people  would  Imow  what  was  going  on. 

6999.  I think  not  as  a matter  of  experience? — -The 
subscT'ibers  on  a wire  can  occasionally.  If  you  could 
isolate  the  wires  notliing  woitld  be  better. 

6000.  Reference  was  made  to  well-to-do  people  in 
a district  sympathising  with  the  rioters? — Yes. 

6001.  Do  you  tlrink  that  differs  from  what  tie 
police  have  to  deal  with  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
wher'e  there  is  only  one  population  ? — I -was  not  here 
to  see  what  part  the  population  took,  and  I am  notin 
a position  to  answer  that  question. 

6002.  Well,  in  the  maniifacturing  districts,  the  iroD- 
workers  and  miners  and  people  of  that  class  are, 
generally  speaking,  all  living  together,  and  in  times  of 
disturbance  and  strikes  tho  whole  people  think  exactly 
in  the  same  way  and  tire  police  stand  alone.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  special  difference  between  that  state 
of  things  and  the  state  of  things  that  exists  in  Belfast? 
— I think  I am  hardly  in  a position  to  answer  that 
question.  The  only  experience  I have  is  of  the  1st 
September,  when  I sa'w  all  the  respectable  inhabitante 
working  with  the  police  and  doing  all  they  could  to 
help  them. 

6003.  You  think  the  police  received  as  much 
assistance  as  possibly  could  be  expected  from  these 
inhabitants  ? — "While  I was  in  the  streets.  But  I did 
not  go  into  the  streets  till  the  1st  September,  and  that 
was  the  day  when  the  police  went  hack  to  Shankhill. 

6004.  • On  the  1st  September  can  you  say  what  was 
tho  cause  of  the  excitement  in  the  town,  when  tie 
people  were  hanging  about  in  that  way  and  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  trying  to  pacify  them? — They 
knew  that  the  police  were  coming  back  to  the  Shank- 
hill  road,  because  there  had  been  a proclamation  by 
the  Mayor  saying  that  it  was  so. 

6005.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  tho  police 
having  been  withdrawn  must  have  added  very  much 
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to  tlie,  difficulties  of  this  town,  and  increased  the 
danger  from  the  mob ! — It  added  to  the  diSiculties  of 
. putting  them  back. 

6006.  Do  you  think  it  caused  the  mob  to  take 
more  Heense  than  they  would  have  otherwise  done, 

and  rendered  the  futiu-e  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ? 

That  I cannot  say.  1 was  not  here. 

6007.  You  said  that  a great  many  shots  were  fired 
on  the  1st  September  t — Yes. 

6008.  Can  you  say  from  what  quarters  they  were 
being  fired  ? — Almost  all  of  them  came  from  Craven- 
street. 

6009.  Wore  they  loaded  arms  or  simply  blank  ? 

They  wei’e  loaded,  for  I heai-d  the  bxillets. 

COlO.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  put  a stop  to  it, 
or  to  appi’ehend  the  people  who  were  firing,  so  far  as 
you  know  1 — Of  course,  there,  wera  some  men  appre- 
hended that  night,  not  in  that  street,  but  in  a street  a 
little  higher  up.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  you  go  after 
them  tliey  always  go  into  the  little  by-streets,  wliere  it 
is  impossible  to  catch  them.  Some  of  the  militaiy 
pickets  doubled  down  the  streets  directly  the  shots 
were  fir’ed.  That  was  on  the  first  night.  On  the 
second  night  the  tactics  vrore  altered.  On  the  first 
night  the  military  pickets  were  all  put  blocking  up 
certain  streets  j but  on  the  second  night  at  my  sugges- 
tion the  military  patrolled  in  the  bye-streets  parallel 
to  the  Shankhill,  and  after  that  thei-e  was  no  row. 

coil.  You  mean  that  by  patrolling  the  side  streets 
you  kept  the  main  thoroughfares  clear  1 — By  patrol- 
ling the  back  streets  the  military  were  moving 
parallel  to  the  police  in  the  Shankhill,  and  the  peopla 
were  afi-aid  that  if  they  came  out  the  military  and 
police  would  join  together,  and  tliey  would  be  caught 
in  the  side  streets.  On  the  first  night  they  were 
stationary. 

6012.  Talking  that  as  an  illustration,  do  yon  t.hinV 
in  future  a body  of  special  constables  patrolling  tho 
main  streets  and  the  police  patrolling  the  hack  streets 
could  act  with  effecti  1 — I think  so,  provided  tho 
special  constables  apprehended  the  people. 

6013.  As  a question  of  efficiency  is  there  the  least 
. doubt  that  a body  of  special  constables  would  be  far 

more  efficient  in  the  town  than  a body  of  strangers  1 

I should  think  so,  decidedly;  because  they  would 
know  the  people,  and  the  crowd  would  be  afraid  of 
being  recognized.  In  a great  many  cases  I think 
that  wa-s  a want  here.  The  police  knew  nothing  of 
the  people  who  were  in  the  streets. 

COH.  Do  not  you  considei-  it  probable  that  the 
crowd  is  much  more  afraid  of  local  jioUce  whom  they 
know  than  they  are  of  strange  policemen  by  whom  they 
cannot  be  identified! — Naturally. 

6015.  Infactonoofthegi’eatsource.softhe  efficiency 
of  a police  is  knowing  everybody! — ^Yes,  for  without 
apprehending  a man,  they  knowing  his  name  can 
summon  him  afterwards. 

6016.  You  proposed,  I think,  that  tliora  should  be 
bivo  police  stations  on  tho  Slianldiill-road ! — Yes,  the 
one  on  Bower’s-hill  I sliorild  move  further  up  the 
Shankhill-road,  and  put  another  about  hali-way  np  on 
the  right-hand  side.  I should  put  one  somewhere 
about  Hopewell-street  or  a little  higher  up,  between 
Hopewell-strect  and  3Iatier-strect. 

6017.  That  would  be  in  place  of  tho  Bower's-Iull 
barrack! — In  place  of  the  Bower’s-liill  bairack.  I 
would  move  one  further  up  hill  still,  somewhere  about 
Teunent-street  where  it  joins  SliankhilL 

_ 6018.  How  many  would  that  make  on  that  Shank- 
hill-road! — It  would  make  three.  One  between 
Hopcwell-sti-eet  .and  JTatier-street,  one  on  Peter’s-hill, 
and  one  somewhere  about  Tennent-street  in  that 
direction.'  I think  it  is  very  necessary  that  tliere 
should  be  one  between  Hopewell-street  and  Matier- 
street,  and  that  it  should  have  a back  communication. 

• 6019.  Can  you  give  any  sufficient  reason  for 
requiring  three  stations  in  preference  to  having  one 
central  station  with  the  means  of  ready  communication 
by  brakes  or  other  conveyances!  Suppose  a police 
■waggon  were  kept  at  the  headquarters  ready  horsed  in 


emergencies  to  move  forty  constables,  do  you  think 
that  would  remove  any  necessity  for  those  three 
stations  ? — I think  it  would  he  better  to  have  the  men 
on  the  spot  than  to  bring  them  up  iu  this  way,  which 
would  not  be  of  much  use.  With  one  pai-tioulai-ly 
between  Hopewell-street  and  Matiei--street,  with  back 
communication,  tho  police  could  deal  witli  mobs  arising 
there.  It  is  a very  bad  part  just  there,  and  they 
would  be  able  to  hem  them  in. 

6020.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  q.c — Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  in  using  special  constables  you  would 
be  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  mixed,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  together!— I would  put  each  party  in  its 
own  district.  One  pai-ticular  reason  for  that  is.  th.at 
they  would  know  their  own  people.  Of  course  they 
would  have  a certain  a/uount  of  moral  force ; hut  I 
think  tho  great  thing  is  for  them  to  -know  the  inhabit- 
ants. ' 

6021.  Mr.  SFEardy. — Supposing  the  inhabitants 
of  one  di.strict  went  into  another  district  would  it  not 
be  well  to  have  special  constables  there  of  the  district 
from  which  tliese  people  came !— When  I say  their 
own  district  I mean  a district  in  wliicli  there  were 
people  of  tlieir  own  persuasion.  I think  it  would  be 
very  good,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  special 
constables  from  Ballymacarrctt  in  tho  Shankhill  dis- 
trict. 

6022.  Therefore  you  might  use  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ballymacaixett  district  in  the  Shankhill  district ! 
— Yes. 

6023.  Are  not  these  matters  of  mere  detail,  which 
might  well  bo  left  to  the  town  inspector,  to  give  him 
the  discretion  to  do  what  he  thought  best ! — I tinnlr 

6024.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — I think  you  saw  but  little 
of  tho  riots  youreelf! — Very  little,  only  on  two  occa- 

6025.  At  Shankhill-road  and  Di vis-street ! — ^Yes. 

6026.  The  first  of  the  riots  you  saw  was  on  the  1st 
of  September! — The  1st  of  September. 

6027.  Did  you  know  that  the  Inspector-General 
had  come  down  a few  days  before  and  taken  supreme 
command ! — He  arrived  a fevr  days  after. 

6028.  This  is  what  I understand  your  proposal 
regarding  special  constables  to  be — you  would  have 
them  arranged  in  companies  according  to  their  reli- 
gion!— Nob  exactly  according  to  their  religion.  I 
would  place  them  in  the  districts  to  which  they  each 
belong. 

G029.  Then  you  would  not  have  Protestants  and 
Catholics  acting  together! — No,  I would  not. 

6030.  jMr.  ilFlardy. — What  I uuderetand  is  that 
you  would  leave  it  to  the  chief  officer  of  police  to 
make  the  arrangements ! — It  would  be  a matter  for 
him,  Mr.  M‘!Iardy.  On  a question  of  detail  he  might . 
be  depended  on. 

6031.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — But  you  would  not  mix 
Protestants  and  OathoHcs  together  1 — I would  not  put 
the  people  in  Shankhill  on  the  Falls-road,  and  vice 
versa. 

6032.  Then  you.  would  only  have  Protestant  special 
constables  acting  ninongst  Protestants ! — I would. 

6033.  Supposing  there  was  a riot  in  a Homan 
Catholic  quarter  you  would  not  uso  Protestant  special 
constables  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  that  riot ! — 
No,  I would  not  piut  them  on,  tho  Falls-road,  but  I 
think  they  would  be  most  useful  in  their  own  districts. 

6034.  Amongst  their  own  co-religionists! — Yes,  I 
do. 

6035.  Did  you  consider  what  tlio  effect  would  be  of 
using  Protestant  special  constables  against  a Roman 
Catholic  mob? — I propose  not  to  use  them,  but  I 
would  propose  to  use  them  in  their  o\vn  districts 
pretty  much  as  they  have  already  acted  in  the  cases 
of  which  I was  a witness. 

6036.  But  were  there  any  special  constables  on  those 
occtKions ! — I meant  acting  os  civilians. 

6037.  How  long  were  the  police  left  the  Shankhill- 
road  before  you  came! — I think  it  was  on  tho  7th  or 
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8tli  of  August,  and  they  were  put  back  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

C038.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  well  to  do  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Shankhill-road  had  got  so  much  of  the 
rioting  that  they  were  clamouring  for  the  police  to  be 
brought  back  ?— I heard  they  wanted  them  back. 

6039.  Miglit  not  that  account  for  -your  finding 
some  of  the  well  to  do  inhabitants  going  as  you 
describe  amongst  the  mob  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  quiet? — Yes,  it  might  have.  I should  hope 
that  they  would  do  the  same  for  the  future. 

6040.  Mr.  Adams. — What  I understand  to  he  your 
proposal  of  special  constables  is  this  that  while  other 
constable  are  intended  to  attack  tlie  rioters  you 
suggest  the  propriety  of  organizing  a special  body  of 
peacemakers  who  would  work  in  their  own  district 
for  the  sake  of  peace. 

6041.  Mr.  Campbell. — Axe  you  aware  that  as  early 
as  the  10th  of  June,  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  Sbankhill-road,  asked  to  be  allowed,  in  that  way  1 
— No,  I do  not  know. 

6042.  As  a matter  of  fact  a memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Mayor  as  early  as  the  lOtli  of  June? 
— I did  not  come  here  until  the  11th  of  August. 

6043.  Do  you  think  that  in  times  of  rioting  and 
disturbance  that  the  practice  of  posting  largo  bodies 
of  police  at  the  comers  of  streets,  where  riots  are 
going  on  is  a wise  system  instead  of  having  patrohs 
in  small  bodies? — It  depends  altogether  on  the  people 
you  have  to  deal  with.  Four  police  can  deal  with  a 
mob  of  a thousand  persons. 

6044.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  place  ten  or 
eleven  police  at  riotous  corners  in  riotous  localities, 
and  let  them  stop  there  until  a large  crowd  has 
assembled? — I don’t  think  you  can  lay  down  any 
rule  on  the  subject.  The  mobs  in  Bedfast  get  up 
in  a couple  of  minutes,  and  if  you  try  to  have  large 
bodies  of  police  when  a mob  assembles  you  would 
want  2,000  police  in  a place  like  Belfast. 

6045.  You  know  these  riots  are  confined  to  certain 
localities  ? — But  these  localities  ai-e  verj'  large. 

6046.  In  a normal  condition  of  things  would  it  not 
be  better  to  have  the  streets  patrolled  by  two  or  three 
men  rather  than  have  large  bodies  of  police  stationed 
at  street  comers  ? — The  normal  condition  of  the  city 
of  Belfast  is  to  have  small  patrels. 

6047.  In  times  of  excitement  do  you  think  the 
normal  system  should  be  discontinued  ? — I am  hardly 
in  a position  to  answer  that  question,  I was  not  here 
when  there  was  much  rioting  going  on. 

6048.  Mr.  Ls  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — I Wiint  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  it  is  you  say  about  special  con- 
stables, You  would  employ  a body  of  Shaukliill  men  on 
the  Shaukhili  as  special  constables,  and  a body  of  Falls 
men  on  the  Falls-road  ? — Yes. 

6049.  Well  supposing  there  was  an  inroad  of  Shank- 
hill  men  on  the  Falls-road,  or  the  other  way,  then  do 
you  say  that  the  special  constables  of  the  opposite 
party  should  act  against  them  1 — My  idea  is  that  they 
should  try  to  keep  the  peace  within  their  own  district, 
but  if  two  opposing  crowds  were  to  meet  then  is  the 
time  for  the  police  to  act. 


6050.  You  think  special  constables  or  peacemakers 
would  be  able  to  pi-event  them  coming  out  of  their 
own  district  ? — I do,  sir ; it  would  greatly  tend  to 
do  so. 

6061.  Mr.  iJ/'i/arrfT/. — With  regard  to  those  ques- 
tions about  special  constables  and  patrols,  and  the 
organizing  of  such  forces,  don’t  you  think  that  these 
are  matters  of  detail  that  might  well  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  tho  Town  Inspector? — They  aro  small 
details,  and  if  you  do  not  leave  them  to  tho  person 
who  has  control  of  the  town,  I don’t  know  v/ho  else 
you  can  leave  them  to. 

605  2.  Is  it  not  a more  bagatelle  whether  the  men  be  ' 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  what  the  patrols 
are  so  long  as  tiiey  are  properly  organized  by  the  chief 
officer  of  police,  and  the  man  who  has  command  of 
them  has  full  disci'ction  ? — I do,  sir. 

6053.  Mr.  Foss.^ — ^You  have  not  much  experience  of 
the  mobs  in  Belfast,  have  you  1 — No. 

The  Presvlent. — Fortunately,  for  himself,  he  has 
not ; but  peihapa  unfortunately  for  the  people  of 
Belfast. 

6054.  Mr.  Ross. — Have  you  heard  it  stated  that 
the  respectable  Protestants  of  the  Shankhill-road 
sympathised  with  the  attacks  on  the  police  ? — That  was 
befoie  I came  here. 

6055.  But  you  have  heard  it  stated,  have  you  not? 
Have  yon  lieard  the  evidence  ? — I have  heard  as  much 
of  the  evidence  as  you  have  heard. 

6056.  Do  you  think  that  people  chosen  from 
amongst  the  respectable  inbabitante  of  tbe  Shankhill- 
road,  who  sympathised  with  the  attacks  on  the  police, 
would  aid  the  police  in  suppressing  riots  such  as  have 
been  described  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question,  I 
have  told  you  what  I have  seen,  and  therefore  I hope 
they  will  do  it  for  the  future. 

6057.  But  they  did  not  do  it  ? — I have  every  hope 
that  they  will  do  it  for  the  future. 

6058.  Did  they  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  riot? 
— I cannot  answer  that  question. 

The  President — You  will  hardly  gain  anything  by 
asking  a gentleman  such  questions  when  he  honestly 
tells  you  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

6059.  Tho  WiiTiess. — You  must  suppose  that  I was 
here  before  I can  answer  that  question. 

6060.  The  President. — You  have  heard  questions 
about  asphalting  the  streets  of  Belfast.  Do  you  see 
any  possible  objection  to  the  authorities  using  asphalt 
instead  of  cobbles  in  the  future  in  the  work  of  leaving 
or  repairing  the  streets?-- No,  sir  ; I do  not.  There  is 
a ceitain  pavement  used  in  Westmoreland  Street  It 
is  very  close,  a large  square  tOe  that  could  not  be 
picked  up  by  a mob,  and  I think  that  might  be  used. 

6061.  With  asphalt  or  some  pavement  that  would 
not  be  available  for  stone  throwing? — Yes,  the  pave- 
ment I mean  it  would  be  very  diificult  to  employ. 

The  President. — I don’t  think  any  one  suggested 
that  the  authorities  should  root  up  the  whole  pavement 
of  the  city,  hut  the  change  might  be  made  when  laying 
new  pavement  or  when  repairs  are  being  effected. 


Major  Edward  TT.  Broderick  sworn  and  examined. 


Major  EdwnrO  6062.  You  are  a major  and  at  present  stationed  in 
Broderick.  Belfast  ?— Yes. 

Yon  are  also  a military  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

6063.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast? — From 
the  25th  of  June. 

6064.  During  that  time  had  you  many  opportunities 
of  observir^  the  course  of  the  disturbance? — Yes, 
your  lordship. 

6065.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the 
last  witness.  Do  you  substantially  agree  with 
him,  or  do  you  differ  with  him,  or  is  there  anything 
fresh  that  you  would  wish  to  state  ? — I could  not  hear 
much  of  Ms  evidence.  He  wasn’t  here  much  of  the 
time. 

6066.  Well,  you  give  os  then  the  result  of  your 


own  observation  ?— The  police  were  collected  in  large 
bodies.  I thought  that  a great  mistake  and  I suggested 
that  they  should  be  broken  up  into  small  bodies.  I 
thought  small  patrols  wore  very  much  better  than  large 
bodies  of  police. 

6067.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Can  you  relate  any- 
particular  event? — I was  at  the  riot  on  31st  of 
July. 

6068.  That  was  on  the  Shankhill  ? — ^Yes. 

6069.  What  did  you  observe  ? — I was  at  the  Shank- 
hili  with  Mr.  Keogh  the  resident  magistrate,  when  he 
was  struck  down. 

6070.  What  is  your  opinion  generally,  as  to  tho 
state  of  affairs  in  the  district  with  regard  to  the  rioters 
and  the  steps  taken  to  put  down  the  rioters  ? — I will 
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answer  any  questions  put  to  me.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  opinion.  I think  the  way  the  Shankliill  was 
blocked  up  was  a great  mistake.  They  drew  the 
police  across  the  road  and  many  of  the  people  who 
lived  on  the  road  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  That  was 
agiievanceand  they  were  quite  ready  to  look  on  it  as 
a grievance,  and  I think  it  was  a great  mistake.  The 
Protestants  were  blocked  out  of  their  own  district  and 
they  were  obliged  to  go  through  the  disturbed  districts 
to  get  home. 

6071.  Do  you  think  that  increased  the  excitement! 
— I am  certain  it  did,  sir. 

6072.  The  President. — Is  there  any  further  observa- 
tion that  yoii  would  wish  to  make  ? — I will  answer 
any  qxiestion,  but  I don’t  like  making  observations. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
them. 

The  Witness. — I will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  are  put  to  me. 

6073.  Mr.  M'Hardy.  — Referring  to  that  last 
answer  of  yours  do  you  think  the  guiding  principle  in 
carrying  out  police  duties  is  to  allow  the  citizens  to  have 
as  much  liberty  as  possible,  and  to  exercise  it  freely 
and  to  instantly  punish  the  slightest  abuse! — Cer- 
tainly. 

6074.  On  that  pi-inciplc  you  woiild  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Belfast ! — I certainly 
think  you  would  not. 

6075.  In  those  crowds  liow  many  really  dangerous 
men  are  there!  One  in  a hundred! — Oh.  more. 

6076.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  than  that!— I 
think  there  are  more. 

6077.  Who  come  out  for  mischief! — ^Yes. 

6078.  And  in  Belfast  idlers  who  come  out  for 
mischief  are  allowed  by  the  policemen  to  have  the 
use  of  as  much  freedom  as  others  are  entitled  to  1 — 
Yes. 

6079.  And  which  is  dangerous  for  the  citizens! — 
It  is. 

6080.  Mr.  Weir,  q,c. — Let  me  understand.  Is 
your  idea  of  a rioter  that  he  is  an  idler  who  lias  rights 


wliich  he  should  have  freedom  to  exercise ! — That  is 
my  idea. 

6081.  And  one  of  his  rights  is  freedom  to  wreck 
houses ! — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  M'llardy. — I said  “allowed  by  the  police.” 
I did  not  say  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  amount  of 
license  which  tliey  are  certainly  not  entitled  to. 

6082.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Did  you  see  any  pei-sons  set 
fire  to  a public  house  that  day! — No,  I did  not. 

6083.  You  don’t  believe  tliey  did! — I won’t  say 
that. 

6084.  Where  were  the  police  drawn  up! — Opposite 
Mr.  M'Glade’s  public  house. 

6085.  Is  that  near  C!ariick-hill  1 — No,  a long  way 
from  it 

6086.  Wnien  did  you  see  them  d^a^vn  across  there ! 
— On  the  3Ist  of  July. 

6087.  That  was  after  M'Glade’s  house  was  attack- 
ed!— I can’t  say. 

6088.  Did  you  see  it  wrecked ! — It  was  wrecked 
that  night  when  I was  thei  e. 

6089.  Mr.  M‘Ji/ordie — With  regard  to  the  line  of 
police  across  the  Shankhill  road,  did  you  see  many 
instances  of  people  being  stopped  by  the  police  foi- 
going  up  that  road ! — Many  respectable  peo[)le  who  were 
going  home  were  stopped. 

6090.  Was  a clergyman  stopped  on  one  occasion ! — 
I cannot  say. 

The  President — There  were  so  many  occasions. 

Mr.  M'Mordie — I want  to  get  some  particulars 
from  him. 

The  President — Is  it  not  sufficient  that  he  says  ho 
thinks  the  police  stopped  communication  on  the  read 
at  the  time  of  j'iot  and  disturbance. 

6091.  Mr.  M'Mordie — What  was  the  manner  of 
the  police  when  they  prevented  citizens  going  up  that 
way — were  they  courteous! — I think  they  might  have 
been  more  courteous. 

6092.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.o. — Was  the  Biot  Act  read  in 
your  presence  at  M'Glade’s! — Yes,  it  was. 

6093.  At  M‘Glade's1 — Yes,  at  M'Glade’s. 


Oet.  ]2,  is8«. 

Edwaril 

BroJerick. 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Stokes,  B.M.,  sworn  and  examined. 


6094.  The  President — You  are  a Resident  Magis- 
trate!— Yes,  my  lord. 

6095.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  Resident  Magistrates.  They  arc  generally 
appointed  from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary ! — Oh, 
no,  my  lord ; I was  never  in  tlie  Corstabulary,  I was  in 
the  Ai'my. 

6096.  And  came  from  the  Army  to  occupy  the 
position  of  Resident  Magistrate ! — Yes. 

0097.  Where  have  you  been  stationed! — In  the 
south  of  Ireland,  at  Blarney,  near  Cork. 

6098.  When  did  you  come  to  Belfast! — On  the  10th 
of  July. 

6099.  That  was  by  reason  of  these  liots  and  dis- 
turbances ! — To  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  on  the  12th  of  July. 

6100.  How  long  did  you  remainhere! — I remained 
until  the  27th  of  July  in  the  fii-st  instance,  and  tlien 
I returned  to  Blarney,  and  got  liome  on  the  29th. 
On  the  3rd  of  August  I was  summoned  here  iigain. 
I arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  and 
remained  here  until  tlie  lOtb,  when  I was  ordered  to 
Londonderry  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
there  on  the  12th  of  August. 

6101.  Did  you  return  to  Belfast? — I did  not  return 
to  Belfast  after  that. 

6102.  Will  you  give  us  as  briefly  as  you  can  a state- 
ment of  Avhat  you  saw  or  what  came  under  your  observa- 
lion  duiing  the  time  you  were-here ! — I was  allocated  for 
duty  in  North-street  on  the  momiugof  the  12th  of  July, 
and  I remained  there  with  tho  police  while  an  Orange 
procession  was  jmssing  through  the  town.  I returned 
there  again  in  the  afternoon  when  the  jirooession  was 
coming  back,  but  there  was  no  disturbance,  and 
nothing  to  indicate  public  feeling  beyond  the  waving 


of  handkerchiefs  and  the  shaking  of  fists  between  the  Mr.  Robert  B 
opposing  crowds,  which  is  a very  common  occurrence  Stokes, 
here  in  the  Noi-tli  of  Ireland  on  tho=e  days.  In  the 
evening  I was  sent  with  the  police  to  the  Brickfields, 
and  I remained  there  with  the  police  and  the  military. 

Large  crowds  of  both  parties  were  assembled ; tlie 
Roman  Catholics  on  tlie  Falls-road,  and  the  Protestants 
on  the  Shankhill  side  of  the  Brickfields ; and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Catliolic  and  Orange 
parties  getting  .at  each  other,  T suggested  that  the 
military  should  be  drawn  across  tlie  road  leading  from 
Shankhill  into  the  Brickfields.  The  military,  supported 
by  the  police,  remained  there  until  11  or  12  o’clock,  and 
then  as  tliere  was  no  disturbance  they  returned  to  their 
quarters,  both  pai-tiec  having  separated.  In  consequence 
of  the  peaceable  aspect  of  things  on  the  12tli  it  was 
thought  the  13th  would  be  quiet  also.  It  would  a[)- 
pear  that  an  Orenge  pai"ty  were  going  down  tJie 
Grosvenor-road  to  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  a new  Orange  Hall  at  Ballynafoy  when  the  Oi'ange 
band  was  attacked.  I went  there  about  four  o’clock 
and  there  wa-s  a riot  going  on.  I went  up  to  tlie 
Grosvenor-road  and  in  a short  time  returned  to  the 
Diris-street  barrack  and  shortly  after  I got  there  a 
constable  came  in  and  reported  that  a riot  was  going 
on  in  Northumberlaud-streeb.  Witli  Mr.  hI‘Carthy 
I went  up  and  found  the  riot  in  full  swing.  Six 
mounted  constables  had  arrived  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
when  they  arrived  there  the  two  opposing  parties  were 
stoning  each  otlier,  and  a few  police  were  endeavour-  . 
ing  to  separate  them.  The  mounted  men  came  up 
and  charged  the  Protestant  party  into  Shankhill,  and 
then  charged  the  Roman  Catholic  party  back  into  their 
own  district.  A small  force  of  infantry  police  then 
camo  up  under  District-Inspector  M'CleHand.  T then 
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Oat.  lu,  18S8.  proceeded  alone  to  Northumterland-street  barrack  in 
,rr' . n order  to  set  tbe  assistance  of  a few  men  in  quelling 
Mr.  Itobert  B.  , . , “ t t i • . , t i t ^ ii.® 

tokea.  I jnst  turned  away  when  i saw  the 

■ Roman  Catholic  party  run  as  it  were  towai-ds  the 
Brickfields,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  his  party  follow- 
ing. I immediately  rushed  down  and  when  I came  to 
the  Brickfields  there  was  d ti%inendous  riot  going  on 
between  the  two  parties.'  Mr.  M‘Clelland  and  his 
party  then  ran  round  by  Beverley  street  and  tried  to 
get  'between  the  two  mobs,  which  he  did.  "With  the 
assistance  of  the  mounted  men  we  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Roman  Catholic  pai-t}’  into  Divis-street.  Mr. 
M'Olelland  and  his  party  were  then  attacked  in  the 
most  savage  and  brutal  manner  by  the  Orange  party. 
They  surrounded  the  police  and  stoned  them.  I was 
in  the  middle  of  the  Brickfields  and  I could  hear  Mr. 
M'Clelland  give  an  order  to  one  of  his  men  to  fire, 
which  he  did.  That  had  no  effect  in  keeping  back  the 
mob,  and  they  still  continued  tlirowing  stones,  and 
Mr.  M'Clelland’s  men  fired  sevei-al  shots,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  men  away.  His 
men  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  his  men  I cannot  speak  too  highly.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cool  or  collected,  and  I think  they  are 
deserving  of  the  greatest  praise  for  the  way  in  which 
they  acted.  The  lives  of  himself  and  his  men  were  in 
danger,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a savage  mob, 
but  yet  they  never  flinched,  and  Mr  M‘Clelland  gave 
his  ordem  with  perfect  coolness,  and  when  afterwards 
I went  over  and  congi-atulated  him  on  his  escape  he 
was  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  I had  just  met  him  in  a 
casual  way  on  the  Brickfields.  Everyone  of  his  men 
were  move  or  less  injured,  and  several  of  them  were 
knocked  down.  They,  too,  acted  very  courageously, 
and  I would  like  to  mention  in  a special  manner  Ser- 
geant M'Mahon  of  the  town  force  One  of  the 
men  had  to  be  left  behind  he  was  so  injured 
and  he  was  dragged  into  a house  hy  some  persons  and 
kept  there  for  a time.  After  that  attack,  and  after 
the  mobs  had  been  separated,  military  and  police  rein- 
forcements came  uj),  but  there  was  no  further  noting 
then,  About  eleven  o’clock  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  which  the  poor  wounded  policeman  was  came  up  to 
me  and  asked  us  to  have  the  wounded  man  removed, 
ns  his  house  would  he  wrecked  and  perhaps  burned 
•down  if  it  were  known  that  the  policeman  were  tliere. 
I went  up  with  a party  of  military  and  police,  and  I 
•placed  the  military  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  see 
the  wounded  man  removed. 

6103.  The  President. — Where  was  this? — At  the 
corner  of  Percy-street.  The  wounded  man  was  then 
removed,  suppoited  by  two  policemen. 

6104.  you  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
house  would  be  wrecked  if  it  were  known  that  this 
]ioor  helpless  and  wounded  man  was  taken  into  it? — ■ 
’■The  police  were  of  that  opinion  at  the  time. 

The  President. — It  is  a great  ci-edit  to  the  city  of 
Belfast ! — It  is  shocking. 

6105.  The  Witness. — During  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing shots  were  fired  from  the  comers  of  the  streets 
running  into  the  Brickfields  from  the  Shankhill,  and 
I placed  two  or  three  policemen  to  return  the  shot 
•wherever  they  saw  the  flash.  One  of  the  mounted 
men  was  wounded  on  tliafc  occasion.  At  about  half- 
past eleven  o’clock  word  came  that  M'Giade’s  public- 
house  in  Cumberland-street  was  being  wrecked,  but 
when  I got  up  there  everything  was  qnieb  and  the 

■ people  had  gone  away.  The  military  had  come  and 
the  people  ran  away.  I then  heard  there  was  a riot 
going  on  in  Boundary-street,  but  when  I got  there  I 
found  tire  crowd  had  been  dispersed  by  the  military. 
I then  returned  to  Divis-street,  and  when  I got  there 
I heard  that  Head-Constable  Gardiner  had  been  shot 
in  the  Brickfields.  I went  down  to  the  Divis-street 
barrack,  and  directly  I got  there  the  dead  soklier  was 
brought  in.  Private  Hughes  of  the  Queen’s.  I went 
into  the  room  and  saw  the  doctor  cut  open  his  tunic, 
and  pronounce  the  man  to  be  dead.  The  prisoners,  the 
two  Walkers,  father  and  son,  were  then  brought  in,  and 
I saw  them  searched.  There  was  found  on  the  father 


twenty-nine  loaded  revolver  cartridges,  and  I saw  two 
gun  centi-al-fire  cartridges  recently  discharged,  and  it 
is  possible  they  were  used  .in  the  firing  at  the  Brick- 
fields tliat  night.  Afterwards  I returned  to  the 
Brickfields  and  stayed  there  until  half-past  three  in  the 
morning.  Subsequently  I accompanied  the  prisoners 
to  the  lock-up.  They  were  taken  down  by  a picket 
with  fixed  bayonets.  During  the  following  days  there 
were  excited  crowds,  but  there  wei-e  no  further  rioting 
at  the  Brickfields.  We  put  the  military  into  the  Model 
School  there,  and  kept  them  there  day  and  night. 
TJpto  the  27th  all  continued  quiet,  and  the  extra  police 
were  sent  back  to  their  stations  and  also  the  Resident 
Magistrates.  I came  back  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 
that  day  I was  on  duty  at  the  Brickfields,  and  on  the 
folio  wing  day  I was  sent  to  Shaukhill  and  remained 
there.  I was  with  a detachment  of  the  5tli  FusUiers 
and  a small  party  of  police  who  wei-e  stationed  there 
to  watch  M‘Glade’s,  and  Daly’s  publichouse  a little 
further  down.  I remained  there  until  the  Island  men 
passed,  and  as  they  passed  they  threw  stones  at  the 
email  party  of  police.  I moved  the  militai-y  picket  up 
as  far  as  Boundary-street,  to  nearly  opposite  M'Glade's 
publichouse.  As  loug  as  I remained  the  police  were 
perfectly  safe,  but  I observed  a large  number  of  people 
run  towards  the  Brickfields,  and  I went  there  and  saw 
a large  party  stoning  the  police  who  came  up  from 
Divis-street.  I moved  the  military  to  their  assistance, 
and  as  we  came  up  the  mob  ran  off  into  the  side  streets, 
as  they  are  always  safe  to  do  here.  We  then  returned, 
and  as  we  were  going  up  Shankhill  I saw  a policeman’s 
helmet  being  kicked  along  the  road.  I concluded  that 
the  small  party  of  police  at  M'Glade's  had  then  been 
attacked,  and  I spoke  to  the  large  crowd  that  blocked 
tlie  street  opposite  M'Glade’s.  The  police  had  been 
driven  eight  yards  up  the  street,  and  then  attacked 
from  the  cross  streets.  I then  went  up  to  the  police 
and  told  them  to  coma  back,  as  I had  the  military  to 
aid  them.  There  was  great  excitement,  and  we  were 
stoned  as  we  were  coming  up,  and  I saw  two  or  three 
stones  hit  the  military  picket.  I considered  that  to 
remain  there  the  whole  night  would  be  perfectly  useless, 
imd  the  Major-General  came  up  and  I consulted  -with 
him,  and  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  it  would  be  no  use  to 
keep  the  men  there,  so  he  sent  down  and  got  a picket 
from  the  Peter's-hill  barrack  and  marched  the  men 
away.  During  that  night  there  'was  no  disturbance, 
and  I remained  with  the  military. 

6106.  The  President. — When  was  that? — On  the 
6 th  August. 

C107.  Immediately  after  your  return? — Yes.  On 
tbe  6th  August  everything  was  quiet.  Orders  were 
given,  there  was  a meeting  of  magistrates  lield,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  small  parties  of  police  were  not 
to  be  placed  on  duty  on  the  bhankhill-road,  as  really 
they  were  perfectly  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they 
were  driven  away  as  on  the  night  before,  but  it  was 
decided  that  if  these  public  houses  were  to  be  pro- 
tected by  those  small  bodies — ^tliey  were  the  only 
police  on  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road — if  the  public 
houses  were  to  be  defended,  the  ownei-s  of  these  public 
houses  were  to  allow  the  police  to  go  inside  the  house 
where  they  would  be  able  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  liouse,  and  that,  if  the  publicans  refused,  that  the 
police  should  be  withdrawn  altogether  from  their 
further  protection.  I was  on  duty  again  on  the  7th, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  tire  Island  men  were 
returning  from  the  works  through  North-street. 

6108.  What  day  was  tliat? — On  the  7th,  Saturday. 
There  was  .a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on  duty  at  the 
bottom  of  North-street.  A troop  of  cavalry  of  the 
5th,  Dragoon  Guards,  under  Major  Baldvy,  as  the 
Island  men  passed,  were  wheeled  up  and  followed 
closed  up.  We  forced  .them  up  in  case  they  should 
wreck  any  houses  on  the  way,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  their  being  attacked.  The  arrange- 
ments that  day  were  improved  at  Millfield  and  Garrick 
Hill.  There  was  a company  of  infantry  facing  the 
Island  men  as  they  came  up,  and  further  down  this 
street  there  was  a force  of  police  facing  the  mob  in 
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case  tliey  should  throw  stones  at  the  Island  men  pass- 
ing. We  forced  them  on,  and  got  them  into  the 
Shankhill-road.  There  there  was  a large  crowd  of 
their  friends  \vho  had  come  to  meet  them.  They  went 
on  and  came  to  Sherburg-street,  where  there  was  a 
party  of  police,  and  who  were  at  once  stoned  by  this 
immense  crowd  of  the  Island  men  and  their  friends 
who  had  gone  by.  The  officer  in  command  of  the 
cavalry  asked  me  would  they  draw  swords,  and  I said 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  we  advanced.  A small  party 
went  up  Sherburg  street,  where  a crowd  came  up 
throwing  stones  at  the  small  party  of  police  stationed 
there,  and  they  charged  up  Sherburg  street  and  drove 
the  crowd  away.  We  had  to  protect  the  police  by 
four  mounted  men  by  getting  them  around  them.  We 
got  tliem  all  together  and  protected  them  from  being 
struck  witli  the  stones.  We  considered  so  long  as  the 
military  were  there  they  would  have  thrown  stones 
over  them,  and  they  were  protected  as  well  as  Major 
Baldry  could.  T sent  a patrol  to  Peter’s  hill  barracks, 
and  a few  of  the  West  Surrey  Regiment  came  iip  and 
escorted  thorn.  At  half-past  five  o’clock  I went  with 
a party  of  the  5th  Fusilier.'!,  and  at  North  Boundary 
street  a row  was  going  on  between  two  parties. 
Colonel  Evanson  was  with  me,  and  we  took  down  the 
company  and  dispersed  the  rioters.  They  were  also 
attacking  a party  of  police  and  attacking  a public 
house  named  Mulholland’s.  Another  party  of  police 
came  from  the  Brickfields,  and  a small  party  of  ten 
men  were  relieved,  and  we  remained  at  Nortli 
Boundary  street  for  some  time.  The  officer,  whose 
name  is  Cosgrave,  sent  word  that  he  was  being  at- 
tacked at  Dover  street.  We  went  up  there,  and  a 
good  deal  of  firing  was  going  on.  They  were  attacking 
the  police.  We  drove  the  mob  away  towards  Percy 
street.  While  I was  there  word  came  that  the  mob 
were  again  rioting  in  North  Boundary  street,  and 
there  was  a large  stone-throwing  mob  engaged  between 
the  two  parties  when  we  got  there.  I told  the  officer 
as  we  marched  along  to  fix  bayonets,  and  he  did  so, 
and  wo  formed  front,  and  when  we  got  there  we 
charged  the  mob,  which  was  a Protestant  mob,  up  into 
the  Shankhill-road,  and  I then  told  the  officer  to  give 
directions  to  sound  the  bugle,  and  the  mob  was  driven 
off.  That  was  the  Catholic  mob,  and  they  were  still 
throwing  stones,  and  I stated  to  him,  you  keep  your 
front  rank,  give  me  your  rere  rank,  and  we  charged 
down  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  forced  the  mob,  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  into  the  Falls-road.  I then 
gradually  withdrew,  and  held  in  that  position,  keeping 
the  rere  rank  facing  the  Falls-road,  and  the  other,  or 
front  rank,  in  the  other  direction,  with  about  eighty 
yards  or  so  between  them.  We  remivined  in  that 
position  until  about  4.30  in  the  morning,  xintil  things 
became  quieter,  and  we  began  to  be  relieved.  On  the 
following  day,  Sunday,  there  was  no  disturbance,  and 
Monday  and  Tuesday  were  quiet,  and  I then  left  for 
Londonderry. 

6109.  During  the  time  you  were  in  Belfast  yon 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of 
the  police  ? — Yes. 

6110.  You  spoke  of  the  great  gallantry  that  was 
dis])layed  on  one  particular  occasion  1 — Yes. 

Gill.  Was  there  similar  courage  displayed  on  every 
occasion  that  you  observed  1 — Yes,  there  was,  on  every 
occasion,  my  lord. 

6112.  Now  as  to  the  temperatures  and  moderation 
of  tire  police,  how  did  they  behave  1 — Really,  my  lord, 
I tliink  at  times  they  acted  too  roodei’ately.  They  let 
themselves  be  stoned  when  they  really  ought  not  to 
have  done  so.  - 

6113.  On  the  occasion  that  you  observed  firing,  in 
your  judgment  was  that  firing  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  the  police  1 — Certainly,  it  was. 
On  the  13th  of  July  the  men  fought  for  their  lives. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  splendid  dis- 
cipline of  the  Constabulary,  that  they  acted  on  that 
occasion  with  the  moderation  they  did. 

6114.  There  is  only  one  matter  to  which  I would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  as  to  the  relations  which 


e-xisted  between  the  magistrate  and  the  Constabulary.  Oef- 1*- 
That  is,  as  I may  say,  when  in  action  1 — As  regards  Rolwr  B. 
that  the  Constabulary  are  under  the  command  of  the  Stoke*. 
Resident  Magistrate,  but  the  men  are  under  the  actual 
command  of  their  officers,  and  tlie  orders  are  given 
by  the  Resident  Magistrate  to  the  officer. 

6115.  That  is  so.  The  officer  is  the  conduit  pipe 
for  the  orders  of  the  mog;istrate  to  the  meni — Certainly, 
my  loi'd. 

6116.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — On  the  4th  of  August 
did  you  hear  of  any  attack  on  Combe’s  workmen,  on 
the  workmen  that  were  coming  from  Combe’s  factory] 

— Not  on  the  4th  of  August.  I think  you  refer  to 
July. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — It  would  be  about  the  9th  of 
June. 

6117.  The  Witness. — I was  not  there  at  all,  but 
I was  at  Combe’s  factory  on  the  4th  August,  w'hen 
the  men  were  coming  out  of  the  work,  and  we  had  a 
body  of  police  there.  It  is  a very  large  and  extensive 
building,  and  there  are  two  gates,  or  means  of  exit. 

The  Protestant  party  came,  or  were  directed  by  the 
authorities  there,  to  go  out  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
Shankhill  direction,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
were  directed  to  go  by  the  other  door,  and  we  stood 
between  the  two  when  they  got  out,  so  that  there 
sliould  not  be  any  conflict.  As  soon  as  they  got  out 
from  the  gates  into  the  road  they  stood,  and  would 
look  at  each  other,  and  shake  their  fists,  and  so  on, 
but  there  was  nothing  beyond  that. 

6118.  Mr.  Le  Poer  iVench,  q.c. — With  respect. 

Captain  Stokes,  to  your  answer  about  the  magistrates, 

I wish  to  ask  you  this.  In  your  experience,  on 
occasions  of  riots  like  these,  are  the  Resident  Magis- 
strates  who  are  employed,  either  military  officers, 
or  ex-police  officers  1 — There  are  some  of  all.  I think 
there  ai-e  a certain  number  of  magistrates  that  the 
government  send  on  these  occasions,  and  perhaps 
those  whom  they  do  not  send.  That  is  my  experience, 
and  I have  sixteen  years’  experience  as  a Resident 
Magistrate. 

6119.  Would  civilian  magistrates  not  only  direct  - 
police  officers  to  disperse  such  and  such  a mob,  but 
also  direct  them  in  what  way  they  should  doit]— 

Well,  one  of  the  advantages  wliich  the  men  have  who 
have  been  in  the  constabulary,  or  who  have  been  in 
the  ai-my,  is  that  they  know  how  to  direct  armed 
bodies,  wliile  the  civil  magistrates  must  not  know  how 

to  do  this. 

0120.  But  would  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions consider  he  is  not  to  act  under  the  orders  from 
the  magistrate  whore  he  is  a civilian  1 — If  there  was  a 
resident  magistrate  there,  I do  not  think  ho  is  to  act 
without  instructions. 

6121.  Even  in  the  minutice  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  to  act  with  regar-d  to  the  disposal  of  the  men, 
as  so  the  disposal  of  the  men  charging  here  and  there  ] 

— Well,  I think  the  officer  would  consult  with  the 
resident  magistrate. 

6122.  But  it  is  from  the  resident  magistrate  be  is 
to  take  his  orders  ] — Certainly ; if  he  acts  without  a 
resident  magistrate’s  ordera,  he  acts  upon  his  own  risk 
and  responsibility. 

6123.  Mr.  Ada/ns. — Do  you  think  in  those  riots, 
which  you  have  described,  that  batons  alone  would  he 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  rioters  ? — Certainly  not. 

0124.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  would  he  .in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  ? — Yes ; I think  where 
they  commence  throwing  stones  at  thirty  or  forty  yard.! 
distance,  that  the  one-half  of  the  men  would  be  hors- 
de  combat  before  they  could  get  at  them ; before  they 
could  come  into  close  quarters  with  them. 

6125.  Supposingsomeofthe  moh  had  revolvers  with 
them,  what  then? — Well,  that  would  be  vory  un- 
pleasant, but  certainly  I think  there  is  nothing  like 
har-ing  half  the  men  armed  with  batons,  and  half  of 
them  witli  rifles,  for  I think  the  rifle  has  a very 
deterrent  eflect. 

6126.  Is  not  that  the  anangement  pursued  elsewhere 
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Oei.  12.  1886.  in  Ireland,  where  we  know  ihere  have  serious  conflicts 
Mr.  Robert  B.  place  1 — Yes,  half  of  vlie  men  baton  men. 

iroker.  (il27.  Mr.  X«  Pocr  ^rcTic/i,  Q.c. — Would  you  prefer 

the  rifle  or  the  revolver.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  subject  that  we  have  heard  here? — I 
should  prefer  the  rifle. 

6138,  Would  you  use  it  with  buckshot  or  with 
hall? — do  not  think  buckshot  is  of  very  much  use. 

6129.  Is  it  not  also  dangerous.  You  cannot 
exactly  tell  where  it  is  going,  or  who  it  would  wound  ? 

6130.  The  President. — It  will  wound  people  you 
have  no  desiro  to  wound  ? — Quite  so  ; and  I think  I 
may  say,  as  regards  persons  who  were  shot  during  the 
riots  here,  and  a.s  regards  the  police  firing  on  women 
and  children,  and  such  like,  that  iiiy  idea  is,  that  the 
ball  whicli  may  have  wounded  one  of  these,  may  have 
struck  the  ground  and  gone  off  at  an  angle,  and  so 
have  struck  the  unff)rtunate  woman  or  child.  I do 
not  believe  that  they  ever  fired  at  women  or  children. 

6131.  Would  it  be  consistent  with  your  experience 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  that  they  should  do 
so  1 — Cei-tainly  not,  my  lord. 

6133.  Mr.  h'^Hardy. — Have  you  any  idea  at  all  of 
the  origin  and  circumstances  of  these  riots? — I was 
not  here  at  the  commencement  of  them,  but  I can  form 
a very  good  idea. 

6133.  You  were  not  here  at  the  commencement? — • 
I was  not. 

6134.  Can  you  account  for  their  long  continuance? 
— Well,  except  the  party  feeling  was  so  strong  lately, 
the  riots  were  not  so  much  between  tlie  parties  them- 
selves as  directed  against  the  police,  that  is  so  far  as 
the  Sliankhill-road  was  concerned.  I found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  during  tlie  disturbances.  They  were  amenable 
to  orders,  but  the  otliers  were  not. 

6135.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  riots  which 
you  say  you  have  a good  idea  of? — Well,  an  idea — no 
more  than  what  I read  in  the  newspa[>ers. 

6136.  You  are  able  to  speak,  however,  of  tlie  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  riots  namely — that  tlie 
riots  assumed  more  the  form  of  animosity  against  the 
police  ? — Certainly. 

6137.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Well,  I do  it 
in  this  way,  that  as  well  as  I could  understand,  it  was 
said  that  the  police  were  shooting  down  the  Protestant 
l>arty  and  were  not  doing  so  to  wards  the  other  party,  and 
that  they,  the  police,  had  come  there  to  Belfast  for  that 
purpose.  That,  as  far  as  I could  understand,  was  the 
idea  that  was  prevailing,  and  the  people  told  me,  for  I 
often  reasoned  with  them  in  the  Shankhill  road,  tliey 
told  mo  “ we  don’t  want  tlie  police,  we  won’t  have 
them  ; we  want  a local  force  of  our  own,”  Even  as 
regards  the  town  police  that  was  the  feeling,  and  that 
was  the  state  of  affairs  that  prevailed.  I said  to  them 
“ won’t  you  allow  the  town  police  to  be  brought  on  the 
street,”  and  they  said  “ No,  we  won’t  have  tliem.” 

6138.  Did  you  gather  from  that  that  there  was  an 
organised  conspiracy,  if  I may  use  the  word,  to  change 
the  existing  arrangements  ?— That  was  the  idea,  they 
wanted  to  change  the  arrangements  that  existed^  and 
to  have  the  police  under  their  own  orders. 

6139.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  extent 
of  the  strength  of  the  local  force,  as  to  whether  it 
requires  to  be  increased  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  it  increased. 

6140.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  amoiint  to  which 
you  think  it  ought  to  be  increased  ? — I think  if  there 
was  a force  of  1,000  police  in  Belfast  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  cope  with  any  liot,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military,  without  having  to  bring  in  any  country 
jiolice. 

6141.  That  .would  be  about  one  to  every  220  inhab- 
itants ? — Well,  but  you  must  remember  that  Belfast  in 
some  respects  is  quite  different  from  other  towns. 

6142.  1 have  heard  it  before,  but  I cannot  see  that 
that  is  the  case.  I have  not  seen  any  reason  to  think 
so,  but  if  you  gave  me  your  opinion  I shall  be  glad  to 
have  it.  Wliat  then  is  the  difference?  How  is  it 


different  from  other  towns? — Well,  party  feeliiifr  runs 
so  high  here. 

6143.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  it  does  exist  in  other  towns 
where  the  same  thing  does  not  make  the  same  head- 
way ? — Yes,  in  LoudondeiTy  it  is  very  bad,  but  tliere 
the  population  is  not  so  large  as  in  Belfast. 

6144.  The  ciicumstances  under  which,  as  you  say, 

that  number  of  men  would  be  required  are  not  normal 

they  arc  quite  excejitional  ? — Yes,  they  are  exceptional. 

6145.  How  then  would  you  propose  to  utilise  the 
spare  men  during  the  period  when  they  are  not 
I'equired? — I have  no  doubt  there  would  be  plenty  of 
employment 

6146.  What  employment  would  yousay? — Ishould 
say  in  tlieir  oidinajy  duties. 

6147.  What  duties? — I suppose  in  petty  thefts  and 
the  protection  of  the  town,  and  the  protection  of 
propert}’.  I am  not  of  couree  acquainted  with  the 
police  duties,  it  does  not  come  under  my  knowledge. 

6148.  Do  you  think  that  1,000  police  should  be 
kept  in  the  town  of  Belfast  for  the  whole  of  the  year  ? 
— I think  it  would  require  that  during. a riot,  beyond 
that  I cannot  go.  I know  nothing  whatever  about 
Belfast  in  this  respect,  except  during  riots. 

6149.  Do  you  think  if  there  is  a prompt  attempt  to 
deal  here  with- a riot;  that  if  the  police  acted  on 
the  instant  they  would  be  able  to  prevent  it  from 
making  headway? — Well,  you  see,  in  Belfast  a riot 
gets  up  So  quickly. 

6150.  Thatis  another  peculiarity  of  the  Belfast  riots 
I suppose  ? — Yes. 

6151.  Evidence  has  been. given  here  repeatedly  to 
the  effect  that  when  the  rioters  began  throwing  stones, 
the  police  advised  them  to  desist,  and  spoke  to  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  exercise  a good  deal  of  forbearance 
with  them  ? — I <iuite  understand  that. 

6152.  Is  that  the  practice  of  the  Constabulary? 

Yes. 

6153.  Are  they  instructed  to  tltat  effect  by  their 
regulations  ? — I do  not  know  anything  about  the  reg- 
ulations. 

6154.  Do  you  think  it  possibly  might  lead  to  a 
good  result? — In  some  cases  it  might ; but  when  the 
people  are  so  excite'l  as  they  were  in  Belfast  it  would 
have  no  effect  whatever,  and  could  have  none. 

6155.  Do  you  not  think  as  a matter  of  common 
sense,  that  the  peojile  get  more  excited  in  consequence 
of  their  being  allowed  to  throw  stones,  and  tocarry  aiou" 

in  that  way  until  they  altogether  lose  their  heads  ? 

Well,  my  experience  of  the  mob  of  Belfast,  is  that 
they  went  out  to  riot.  They  were  determined  about 
it.  They  were  in  fact  like  so  many  demons,  it  was  a 
regular  pandemonium,  and  they  were  all  drunk  be- 
sides. 

6156.  But  that  was  not  the  original  movement 
that  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  riots? — No,  it 
was  not. 

6157.  You  were  not  there  then  ? — ^No ; they  quieted 
down  considerably  about  the  22nd  July,  when  I 
went  away  in  the  first  instance  it  was  quieted  down, 
and  the  country  police  were  being  sent  away. 

6158.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  introduction  of 
an  extra  police  force  to  a town  is  likely  to  cause  ex- 
citement in  a town  ? — I do  not. 

6159.  Do  you  think  that  strange  police  cau  act  with 
efficiency  under  such  circumstances  in  a town  like 
Belfast  ? — Yes ; because  there  is  always  some  of  the 
local  men  with  them  who  know  their  way  about  and 
who  know  who  the  people  arc — men  who  have  the 
necessary  local  knowledge. 

6160.  Do  youtliink  then  that  a body  of  strangers 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  local  men  can 
act  with  efficiency  ? — Well,  if  there  was  a large  force  of 
local  police  in  the  town,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
for  bringing  in  the  strangers.  With  the  aid  of  the 
•military  they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  cope  -with 
the  mob. 

6161.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a proper  duty  for  the 
military  to  be  employed  upon — -to  act  with  the  police 
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on  tliese  occasions  1 — I believe  it  is — to  aid  the  civil 
authority  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

61G2.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  military 
being  used  in  that  way  tends  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
constabulary  ? — I do  not  see  that  it  can  do  tlieiu  any 
hurt  w]\fitever.  The  constabulary  are  an  excejrtional 
force. 

6163.  On  the  occasion  which  you  refen-ed  to,  I 
think  it  was  on  the  18th  July,  when  Mr.  M'CIelland 
anti  the  Sefgeant  were  mentioned  were  there  mounted 
police  used  1 — Yes,  but  they  were  employed  in  forcing 
back  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 

6164.  And  the  action  of  the  ofReers  that  you  have 
named  was  with  the  Protestant  party  1 — Ye.s;  certainly. 
It  was  the  Protestant  party  who  attacked  them. 

6105.  Did  they  engage  the  service  of  any  of  the 
mounted  police  1— No. 

6166.  In  their  operations  against  the  Protestant 
party! — No,  not  at  that  time. 

6167.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  the  service  of 
the  mounted  jiolice  they  might  have  avoided  the  use 
of  the  rifle? — I think  they  miglit,  perhaps,  if  the 
mounted  police  had  come  to  their  assistance. 

6168.  Speaking  generally  do  you  think  the  mounted 
police  could  act  in  such  a w.ay  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
fire-arms? — 1 think  that  a large  force  of  mounted 
police  would  be  very  advisable,  because,  of  course  they 
could  act  better  than  cavalry — they  could  act  more 
independently. 

6169.  And  do  you  think  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
ill-feeling  against  the  police  might  have  been  avoided  ? 
— Not  certainly  at  the  time  I went  there,  because  the 
feeling  then  was  very  strong  against  the  police. 

6170.  You  have  referred  to  the  Good  Samaritan  ; 
a shopkeeper  in  the  district,  that  took  in,  and  gave 
aid  to  the  wounded  policeman  ? — I did. 

6171.  Can  you  say  what  creed  it  was  lie  professed? 
— Ho  was  a Protestant — a Presbyterian.  I forget 
now  wliat  his  name  was,  but  he  told  me  that  he  was 
a Presbyterian.  At  any  rate  he  was  a Protestant. 

6172.  Do  yon  know  if  he  was  subjected  to  any  in- 
convenience from  his  conduct  on  tliat  occasion  ? — I 
i-ather  fancy  it  was  not  known  at  the  time,  because  he 
told  me  that  if  it  was  known  his  house  might  have 
been  wrecked,  or  burned  down. 

6173.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  right  to  mention  liis 
name  now  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
harm  in  it  now.  But  I do  not  remember  his  name 
now.  However,  as  I know  where  liis  house  is,  it 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  find  it  out.  It  is  Mac  some- 
•tliiiig  or  other. 

6174.  At  the  time  that  dastardly  assassination  was 
committed  at  the  Brickfields,  and  that  two  people  were 
taken  into  custody,  caa  you  tell  me  with  regard  to  it 
whoso  jjarty  they  belonged  to  ? — ^The  Protestant  parly. 

6175.  Can  you  tell  me  what  district  they  were 
found  to  arrive  from? — The  Shankhill.  I heard  it 
stated  afterwards  that  they  lived  there. 

6176.  Where  were  the  two  men  shot — the  soldier 
and  the  Head  Constable  ? — On  the  Brickfields.  The 
Head  Constable  was  shot  close  to  the  coffee  stand, 
which  is.thei'c  in  the  Brickfields,  and  the  soldier  was 
sliot  opposite  to  the  schools. 

6177.  Were  those  men  who  fired  the  shots  in  their 
own  district  1 — No,  they  were  both  come  over  from  the 
Shankhill  to  the  Palls  road.  I was  not  present,  but 
I can  tell  you  that  much. 

6178.  i want  to  know  if  these  two  Protestants  had 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  districts? — They 
had. 

6179.  And  that  there  they  committed  these  acts  of 
assassination  ? — Yes.  I can  only  tell  you  from  hear- 
say, that  the  police  were  at  the  coffee  stand,  at  the 
Brickfields,  and  their  ordere  were  not  to  allow  any 
crowds  to  assemble,  and  that  these  two  Walkers  came 
down,  and  they  wanted  to  pass  down  into  Divis 
street,  and  the  Head  Constable  went  up  to  one  of 
them,  and  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man,  and  said 
to  him,  “ you  must  not  pass  here,”  and  then  the  young 
man  pulled  out  a revolver  and  shot  the  Head  Con- 


stable. He  then  handed  his  revolver  to  his  father,  Ovt.  u,  issc. 
and  tJiey  ran  away.  A constable  got  hold  of  the  B 

young  fellow,  and  they  cried,  “ stop  that  man,”  to  a Stokes, 
party  of  military  standing  close  to  the  wall 
that  leads  to  a large  mill  on  the  Brickfield.s;  and 
Private  Hughes  ran  to  stop  the  old  man  who  was 
running  away,  when  the  old  man  pulled  out  tlie  re- 
volver, and  shot  him,  when  his  comrade  knocked  him 
down  with  his  clubbed  musket,  and  the  revolver  was 
found  close  beside  him — the  Ulster  bulldog  that  was 
mentioned  here. 

6180.  Do  you  thmk  that  these  Protestants  were 
anxious  to  get  the  Roman  Catholics  to  attack  the 
police  that  night — or  do  you  think  they  went  into  the 
district  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  hope  of  acting 
as  ring-leaders  to  the  Roman  Catholics  1 — I cauuot 
toll  you  pereonally.  I lieard  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  muifier  that  night. 

6181.  Do  you  think  that  those  two  men,  being 
Protostiints,  if  they  chose  for  the  moment  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholic  mob,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  a disturbance — do  you  think 
that  tliey  wo\Ud  have  been  recognised  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Tt  was  a very  dark  night,  teeming  and 
pouring  i-ain,  and  I think  they  wanted  to  have  revenge 
for  tlie  men  shot  by  District  Inspector  3I‘Clelland  and 
liis  party. 

6132.  You  mentioned  that  on  the  I5th  August  a 
small  party  of  police  were  attacked  by  the  Island- 
men?— Yes. 

6183.  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  stones  were 
thrown  at  that  time?  Were  they  heavy? — It  was 
just  as  they  passed  by,  and  they  would  have  thrown 
more,  but  I advanced  the  military  and  forced  them 
up  the  street. 

6184.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  they  throw  any  bolts? — 

No  ; they  fired  witli  stones.  M‘61ade’s  publichouse 
is  a good  long  way  up  the  Shankhill. 

6185.  Mr.  M'Kardy. — Did  I uudei-stand  that  there 
were  no  parties  of  police  doing  duty  on  the  Shank- 
hill,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  except  those 
for  protecting  two  publichouses  ? — When  I went  on 
duty  I found  only  ten  men  who  were  protecting 
M'Glade’s  publichouse. 

6186.  Were  there  any  Roman  Catholics  residing 
there  ? — M'Glade  is  a Roman  Catholic. 

6187.  Besides  the  peojfie  of  the  publichouse,  I 
mean? — I believe  not. 

6188.  If  any  Roman  Catholic  requireit  to  pass 
through  the  district  in  the  ordinary  course  of  liis 
business  he  would  have  been  entirely  without  policy 
protection  ? — I went  on  duty  at  half-past  five,  but  I 
certainly  would  say  so;  but  there  were  no  Roman 
Catliolics  there  then — they  were  all  driven  out  of  it. 

6189.  Do  you  know  il  the  police  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  ordinary  duties  at  them  own 
discretion,  or  whether  they  had  been  ordered  to 
do  so  by  any  authority  ? — Beyond  what  I stated  be- 
fore— that  the  magistrates  pa.ssed  a resolution  that 
small  parties  of  police  were  not  to  be  placed  on  the 
bhankhill  road,  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  that  existed 
against  them,  and  that  those  wlio  were  left  tliei-.o 
protecting  M'Giade’.s  publichoiise  were  to  bo  placed 
inside  the  publichouse,  or  that,  if  the  proprietors  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  remain  inside  the  publichouse, 
they  were  to  bo  withdrawn.  That  was  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  magistrates. 

6190.  What  number  of  police  was  considered  a 
small  body  ? — There  were  only  ten  men,  which  I con- 
sidered far  too  small  a number. 

6191.  Was  there  .any  resolution  passed  to  the  effect 
that  large  bodies  should  not  act  also  ? — No ; there 
was  not 

6192.  Did  the  police  officers  represent  to  that  meet- 
ing that  they  had  not  a sufficient  number  of  men  to 
form  large  bodies  for  that  district  ? — No ; I do  not 
remember. 

0193.  Did  the  meeting  of  magistrates  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  effect  of  their  resolution  or  order 
would  be  that  the  district  would  bo  deprived  of  its 
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police  protection?— The  only  police  protection  I saw 
on  the  Shankhill  on  the  5th  August  was,  as  I said 
before,  a body  of  ten  men,  who  were  protecting 
M'Glade’s  publichouse. 

6194.  I was  referring  more  to  the  meeting  of  magis- 
trates. I wanted  to  know  whether  tliey  were  aware, 
and  were  satisfied  when  they  passed  that  resolution, 
that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  withdraw  police 
protection  from  the  Shankhill  road? — I do  not  think 
myself  that  there  was  any  protection  on  the  Shank- 
hill road  except  these  ten  men  that  I have  referred 
to.  In  fact,  all  the  people — even  the  most  i-espect- 
able  people — ^were  opposed  to  the  police.  The  police 
had  not  the  moral  support  of  the  respectable  people. 
If  they  had  had  the  moinl  support  of  the  respectable 
people  living  on  the  Shankhill  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  the  police  being  withdrawn.  But 
they  had  not,  and  it  was  impossible,  without  their 
moral  support,  for  the  police  to  do  duty  there.  I 
will  give  you  an  instance.  On  Sunday,  the  8th,  when 

I was  on  duty  in  the  Shankhill,  a military  pati-ol a 

party  in  charge  of  a sergeant— iufomed  me  that  a 
publichouse  was  about  to  be  wrecked.  I was  then  at 
the  Brickfields,  and  I went  to  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  picket,  and  said  to  him,  “ I want  you  to  send 
me  down  a section  of  your  picket,”  and  he  did  so, 
and  I went  down  with  the  section  of  the  picket, 
and  as  I wem;  down  I heard  the  breaking  of  glass.  I 
put  a party  there  on  sentry,  and  remained  there  for 
two  or  three  hours.  There  was  a large  rowdy  mob 
there.  They  went  to  put  out  the  public  lamps.  The 
lamp-lighter  came  to  light  the  lamps,  and  did  so.  I 
said  I want  a second  sentry  to  be  put  over  there  to 
prevent  tliat  lamp  from  being  put  out,  and  if  any  of 
the  mob  come  here  to  put  out  the  lamp  to  put  the 
bayonet  into  him,  and  that  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
they  did  not  come  again. 

6196.  I want  to  know  was  the  absence  of  the  police 
due  to  the  resolution  of  the  magistrates  ? No. 

6196.  Then  wb at  was'it  due  to? — It  was  due  to 
this,  that  as  far  as  the  piiblio-houses  were  concerned 
they  should  be  put  into  the  public-houses  if  they  were 
to  protect  them,  and  if  not,  they  were  to  be  removed. 

6197.  But  I want  to  know  whether  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
magistrates  1 — It  was  in  consequence  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  that  the  ten  men  were  re- 
moved from  the  protection  of  MKJlade’s  publio-house. 
I cannot  tell  you  any  more  than  that. 

6198.  You  cannot  go  further  than  that? No,  I 

cannot. 

6199.  Can  you  say  that  the  meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates had  anytliing  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
police? — I'  suppose  you  refer  to  the  ordinary  beat 
men? 

6200.  I do  not  refer  to  anything — I refer  genei-allv 
to  the  police  pretectionl — Those  were  the  only  police 
I saw  in  the  Shankhill,  namely  : the  police  who  were 
protecting  the  public-house,  which  I did  not  think  it 
was  their  duty  to  do  at  all. 

6201.  Does  not  the  public-house  proprietor  pay 
rates? — Yes,  sir. 

And  is  he  not  entitled  to  have  his  property  pro- 
tected?— Yes,  but  I think  it  is  a hard  case  to  send 
the  police  to  protect  a person  who  sells  whisky. 

6202.  Is  he  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  because  he  sells  whisky?— No,  unless  sometimes 
when  he  may  brealc  the  laws. 

6203.  Or  would  you  even  put  the  man  who  drinks 
it  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  ? — No. 

6204.  Were  there  any  local  magistrates  at  that 
meeting  ? — No. 

6205.  Was  there  anyone  responsible  to  anybody? 

'Not  to  any  body.  I concluded  that  the  Mayor  would 
be,  but  I never  saw  him  at  any  of  the  meetings  except 
one. 

6206.  Is  it  usual  for  the  resident  magistretes  to 
decide  these  iniportant  points  and  to  pass  resolutions 
of  this  character  without  consulting  the  local  autho- 
rities?—Wdl  I conclude  tliat  the  local  authority,  as 


regards  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town,  had  been  in- 
formed  that  these  meetings  took  place.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  resident  magistrates  every  day.  I gaw 
him  once  there,  on  Sunday,  the  8th,  which  was  the 
only  time  1 saw  him  there.  1 conclude  that  he  was 
aware  of  these  meetings  or  he  would  not  have  attended 
on  that  day. 

6207.  Did  the  Mayor  himself  call  this  meeting? 

T do  not  know.  I was  informed  when  I arrived  here 
in  Belfast  that  there  was  a meeting  of  magisti-ates 
and  I went  there  immediately. 

6208.  When  a meeting  is  called  is  it  not  by  the 
Mayor? — Well,  it  ought  to  be, 

6209.  Is  not  the  Mayor  the  chief  magistrate? 

He  is  called  that. 

6210.  Is  be  not  the  chief  authority? — Yes.  The 
chief  magistrate. 

Mr  Orr,  Q.c.— That  I may  say  is  quite  a mistake. 
He  has  just  the  same  authority  as  any  other 
magistrate. 

6211.  The  Wiiness — I did  not  say  anything  about 
his  authority. 

The  President — His  jurisdiction  is  just  the  same  as 
that  of  auy  other  borough  magistrate. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  the  same  exactly. 

6212.  Mr.  (to  witness) — Can  you  speak  of 

your  own  knowledge  of  any  measures  taken  by  the  local 
magistrates  for  the  peace  of  tlio  town  apart  from  the 
resident  magistrates? — No,  except  that  I received 
assistance  from  them.  I received  assistance  from 
three  magistrates. 

6213.  In  the  same  way  as  you  might  receive  it 
from  a shopkfeeper  ? — No,  certainly  not.  They  acted 
as  magistrates.  Mr.  Thompson  acted  on  the  15th 
July  with  reference  to  an  Orange  arch  whicli  was 
erected  in  one  of  the  streets,  and  which  was  an  offence 
to  the  Orange  party.  I spoke  to  them  about  it,  and 
asked  them  to  take  it  down.  I said  that  the  12th  of 
July  had  passed,  and  that  it  had  seiwed  its  purpose; 
and  that  now  on  the  16th  July,  three  days  afterwards, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  down.  But  that  had  no  effect  upon 
them  ; and  so  I said  to  him  that  lie  ought  to  have  it 
taken  down,  and  he  did  so,  and  it  was  taken  down. 
So  that  I received  great  assistance  from  him,  and  also 
from  another  magistrate  ( Mr.  Mulholland),  and  another 
gentleman  whose  name  I cannot  think  of  at  the  iiresent 
moment — he  was  ahvays  there  however.  Mr.  Mul- 
holland was  one  and  Mr.  Thompson,  and  if  I had  the 
list  I suppose  I could  tell  you.  Mr.  Osborne,  I tiiink 
it  was,  but  I do  not  see  it  here  in  the  list. 

6214.  Mr.  Hennessy — Was  his  name  Hamilton? 
— No,  it  was  not. 

6215.  Mr.  M'llardy — Did  the  two  resident  magis- 
trates, who  are  appointed  here  to  Belfast,  consult 
generally,  and  take  into  council  the  residentmagistrates 
who  were  made  to  come  from  their  Own  districts 
here  ? — Yes,  always ; and  also  the  divisional  magis- 
trate and  the  Town  Inspector,  and  the  Deputy  In- 
spector-General, or  the  Assistant  Inspector-General,  or 
the  Inspectoi*-General.  ' There  were  three  of  them 
here  at  different  times,  and  they  always  met  together 
and  consulted  with  each  other  as  to  what  was  best  to 
be  done. 

6216.  Are  you  aware  of  any  occasion  on  which  they 
invited  the  co-operation  or  assistance  of  the  local 
magistrates? — I do  not  know  it  caitainly,  but  lam 
certain  the  mayor  knew  of  the  meetings  being  held, 
because  I saw  him  at  one  of  them. 

6217.  Supposing  the  Mayor  wanted  to  assist,  in 
what  svay  could  he  bring  in  his  presence  ? — He  would 
be  there  as  chairman.  He  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing at  which  I saw  him.  I forgot  at  the  time  to 
mention  that  the  Major-General  commanding  the 
district  was  there  also. 

6218.  The  Presidsni — Werethese  meetings  all  open 
to  the  magistrates? — I should  say  so,  my  lord. 

6219.  Mr.  M'Hardy — We  have  had  described  two 
sorts  of  meetings — one  at  which  only  the  resident  magis- 
trates and  the  'General  commanding  the  district  was 
present,  and  another  at  which  other  gentlemen  were 
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present  1 — -No,  there  were  no  two  sorts  of  meetings  of 
that  kind. 

6220.  Were  there  meetings  of  the  resident  magis- 
trates themselves  1 — Of  the  magistrate,  the  General, 
the  divisional  mag^trate,  the  town  inspector,  and  the 
mayor  on  one  occasion.  The  mayor  might  have  been 
at  every  meeting  if  he  had  wished  to  attend.  There 
was  another  meeting  of  magistrates  when  the  inspector- 
general  came.  It  was  held  in  the  mayor’s  own  office, 
and  was  composed  of  certain  peraons.  I was  not  one 
of  them. 

6231.  Was  that  a meeting  called  by  the  Mayor  1 — 
I do  not  know  how  that  was  settled.  I only  concern 
myself  in  my  own  duties. 

6222.  Do  you  think  ii  it  was  geneiully  Icnown 
throughout  the  town  that  the  measures  taken  for  the 
pi-eservation  of  order  were  taken  under  the  cognizance 
and  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Mayor— do  you 
think  that  it  woxild  add  strength  to  the  action  of  the 
authorities  1 — There  were  several  proclamations  issued 
by  the  Mayor.  I think  he  was  cognizant. 

6223.  Can  you  tell  the  date  of  his  first  proclama- 
tion 1 — There  was  a proclamation  on  the  walls,  I 
remember,  on  the  12th  July. 

6224.  With  reference  to  the  Twelfth  demonstration! 

yes,  calling  upon  the  well  disposed  people  to  obey 

the  law,  as  well  as  I remember,  or  wonla  to  that 
effect. 

6225.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  customary  to 
issue  that  proclamation  on  every  12th  July  ? — I 
cannot  tell,  I was  never  here  before  on  the  12th  July, 
but  I remember  that  in  Londonderry,  when  we 
apprehended  disturbances  would  take  place,  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  signed  by  the  Mayor  and 
ilcsident  Magistrate,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  way. 

6226.  you  mentioned  just  now  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  the  police  were  acting  with  a Resident 
Magistrate  ; that  if  the  senior  constabulary  officer 
acted  without  the  order  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  he 
would  incur  all  the  responsibility.  I think  that  was 
your  answer !— WelL  yes. 

6227.  Can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  acting 
without  the  order  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  !—^I 
mean  to  say  this,  that  if  the  Resident  Magistiiite  was 
there  to  give  the  police  officer  oirders  to  do  a certain 
thing,  and  if  he  disobeyed,  he  is  acting  upon  his  own 
responsibility  and  mxist  accept  it. 

6228.  That  would  be  a case  of  failing  to  act  on  the 
order,  which  is  a different  thing ; but  perhaps  you  do 
not  understand  the  question.  Woxild  you  say  that  if 
he  acted  witJiout  the  order  of  the  Resident  Magistrate 
ho  would  be  incurring  all  the  responsibility! — The 
police  officers  have  frequently  to  act  withoiit  the 
Resident  Magistrates. 

6229.  But  I say  if  he  acted  in  the  presence  of  the 
Resident  Magistrate! — He  should  receive  the  order 
from  the  Resident  Magistrate.  If  he  does  not  follow 
the  order  he  mu^  bear  the  responsibility. 

6230.  I will  give  you  an  illustration  of  what  I 
mean.  Sirpposing  that  a body  of  police  are  sent  to 
the  Falls  Road  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
Resident  Magistrate,  to  preserve  order,  and  that  being 
there  some  little  portion  of  a mob,  or  small  collection 
of  people,  came  together  and  commenced  to  throw 
stones.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  police  immediately 
orders  his  men  to  disperse  that  crowd  with  their 
batons,  and  to  make  as  many  arrests  as  tliey  possibly 
could,  without  a moment’s  hesitation — if  he  acted  in 
that  way  would  he  be  acting  irregularly ! — If  the 
Resident  Magistrate  was  Avith  them  he  would  consult 
him  as  to  the  advisability  of  it  j if  the  officer  thought 
it  necessary  he  would  be  quite  light  in  doing  so,  if 
there  was  no  time  to  consult  liim. 

6231.  The  mob  collects  here,  as  we  have  so  often 
heard,  in  two  or  three  minutes !— Yes. 

6232.  Mr.  Shannon — 'Do  you  remember  seeing  the 
Mayor’s  proclamation  extensively  posted  on  the  6th 
August! — I do  not. 


6233.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  that  procla.  Oct.xt, 

mation ! — I do  not  remember.  It^rt 

6234.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tlie  nature  of  the  Siokea. 
terms  of  the  proclamation  to  warrant  the  feelings 
which  have  been  shown  to  exist! — No. 

6335.  Or  anything  in  the  action  of  the  police! — 

None,  whatever. 

6236.  Mr.  Gamphell. — Do  you  think  that  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  ai-e  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  police! 

— Yes. 

6237.  Do  you  tliink,  under  tlie conditions  you  have 
mentioned  to  Mr.  M'Havdy,  that  the  action  of  the 
resideiitmagistmte  or  his  presence  would  embarrass  the 
constabulary  officer ! — I think  the  constabulary  officers 
are  always  glad  to  have  the  magistrate  with  them  in 
order  that  he  may  accept  the  responsibility,  and  that 
they  may  take  their  orders  from  him. 

6238.  But  if  in  the  state  of  circumstances  put  by 
Mr.  M'Hardy,  he  seeing  a mob  assembled,  ordered 
them  to  be  dispersed  without  consulting  the  magistrate, 
would  he  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  discipline ! — I think 
he  would  be. 

6239.  Assuming  that  the  riot  increased,  that  the 
mob  on  being  dispersed  re-assembled,  and  that  the 
position  got  so  serious  that  the  question  of  firing  came 
up,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  another  consultation 
with  the  resident  magistrate! — ^Well,  if  the  police 
officer  unfortunately  had  a resident  nwgistrate  who 
really  was  incompetent,  I think  he  would  be  perfectly 
right  to  act  upon  his  omi  responsibility. 

6240.  Then  the  question  as  to  whether  the  officer  is 
to  act  upon  his  own  motion  depends  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  resident  magistrate  only ! — 'If  I was  a police 
officer  and  had  an  incompetent  magistrate  who  would 
not  support  me,  I wouM  act. 

6241.  Then  if  you  were  a constabulary  officer,  and 
considered  that  the  time  for  firing  had  arisen,  and  the 
resident  magistrate  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  you 
would  take  your  own  course ! — I would.  But  I have 
heard  of  a case  where  the  resident  nnagistrate  gave  the 
order  to  the  officer  to  fire,  and  ho  did  not  do  so.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  necessity  had  arisen. 

6242.  Was  the  police  officer  censured! — I could  not 
say.  It  is  several  years  past : it  did  not  occur  in 
Belfast. 

6243.  Was  that  a breach  of  discipline  ? — It  was,  I 
think  ; he  assumed  a great  responsibility.  If  the 
policemen’s  lives  were  sacrificed  subsequently,  and  he 
did  not  obey  the  order,  I think  it  would  be. 

6244.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  constabulary 
officer  considers  the  magistrate  is  not  competent,  he 
ought  to  act  for  himsolf! — It  is  for  himself  to  decide 
that. 

6245.  That  is  what  you  would  do ! — Certainly. 

Now  you  stated  that  from  your  observation  at  the 

stage  which  the  disturbance  had  reached  on  your 
arrival  in  the  town,  the  police  had  lost  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  respectable  inhabitants ! — I observed  that 
in  the  Shankhill  district  when  I went  there. 

624C.  Did  that  strike  you  as  being  a peculiar  fact  ? 

—Yes. 

6247.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  there  should  be 
some  reason  for  it ! — Yes  ; certainly. 

6248.  You  would  naturally  expect  that  there  should 
be  some  reason! — Certainly. 

The  President. — “Reason,”  is  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression. If  you  mean  a good  reasonable  cause : a 
reason,  you  know,  sometimes  means  anything  that  in- 
fluences a person,  however  uni'easonable  it  may  be. 

6249.  Islv.  Campbell. — I see,  my  lord;  Idonotwant 
to  raise  any  difficulty  about  the  reason.  I will  put  it 
this  way.  (To  Witness.)  Would  you  not  consider 
that  there  should  be  some  ground  in  the  minds  of  these 
people — whetliei’  that  should  be  a good  one  or  a bad 
one ! 

The  President. — No  doubt. 

The  T^^^ns5S. — Yes. 

6350.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  you  said  that  the  reason 
given  was  that  the  police  were  said  by  them  to  have 
confined  their  firing  to  one  party !— Yes ; tliat  is  so. 
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6251.  Or  was  it  said  to  jou,  or  in  your  hearing,  by 
any  of  these  respectable  jjeople  whose  moral  support 
the  police  had  lost,  that  the  reason  was  the  attiick  upon 
Combe’s  workmen  on  the  9th  1 — I never  heard  of  it  j 
I never  heard  it  from  any  of  the  people  tliemselves. 

6252.  Did  they  tell  you  as  well  that  they  com- 
plained of  the  unnecessary  firing  from  Bower's  HOI 
Barrack  on  the  9th? — They  complained  about  their 
people  having  been  shot  on  the  9th,  cerbvinly. 

0253.  Do  you,  in  your  experience,  from  what  you 
have  seen  or  heard,  know  that  it  w;is  from  tlie  9th the 
ill-feeling  against  the  police  commenced  ? — I fancy  that 
it  must  have  been  from  that 

6254.  Then,  are  you  not  aware  that  up  to  that  time 
tliere  was  no  complaint  about  the  police  not  being  im- 
partial?— I fancy  that  was  about  the  commencement 
of  the  riots— do  you  mean  the  9th  of  June? 

6255.  Yes?  But  of  course  I did  not  arrive  in 
Belfast  till  the  10th  July. 

6256.  So  I understood  from  you.  You  have  stated 
that  upon  one  occasion  while  the  military  and  police 
were  charging  the  Shankhill  mob,  the  other  mob 
followed  and  fired  volleys  of  stones  ? — Yes ; that  was 
in  North  Boundary-street,  tliere  was  a riot  going  on. 

] 6257.  Wiien  was  that? — On  Saturday,  the  7th 

August. 

6258.  Did  that  happen  more  than  once? — No; 
not  in  that  street. 

6259.  But  on  other  occasions  during  the  riots  I 
mean.  Did  it  hapjien  that  whilst  the  military  or 
police  were  pursuing  the  other  mob  continued  firing  ? 
— That  was  the  only  time  I charged  the  mob  upon 
that  occasion. 

6260.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  military  and  police 
the  Catholic  mob  continued  to  fire  at  the  Protestant 
mob  who  were  at  the  other  side  of  the  police? — Only 
then,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  on  the  Brick- 
fields. But  the  Protestant  mob  threw  over  the  military 
and  police  on  tlie  5th  August,  in  North  Bounclaiy- 
street,  where  I told  you  that  the  policeman’s  helmet 
was  kicked  up  the  street.  The  stones  were  thrown 
over  the  military  at  the  police  and  I was  struck  three 
times. 

6261.  Had  you  on  more  than  one  occasion  .a  necessity 
to  charge  one  mob  and  then  the  other  aftemvards?— 
No  ; that  was  the  only  time  that  I came  into  contact 
witli  two  mobs.  As  I came  down  I turned  one  rank 
and  ordered  them  to  charge,  and  then  I charged  the 
other. 

6262.  But  during  the  time  you  were  following  the 
Protestants  the  others  continued  to  fire  ? — Yes ; but 
the  stones  came  from  the  Protestants  too,  and  i-attled 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  I do  not  say,  of 
course,  that  they  were  intended  for  the  military,  hut 
they  hopped  like  jieas  o.ff  their  bayonets. 

6263.  With  reference  to  Combe’s  factory,  do  you 
know  that  before  even  the  riots  commenced  the  uniform 
practice  was  for  the  men  of  each  creed  to  leave  the 
factory  by  separate  doors  and  go  home  in  different 
directions  ? — No ; on  the  contrary,  I was  told  they  had 
previously  left  all  by  the  same  door. 

The  President. — I do  not  think  it  is  worth 
. while  inquiring  conceming  these  matters  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  personally  knows  nothing  about  them.  We 
propose  to  call  a witness  from  that  establishment  who 
will  give  you  every  information.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  we  will  get  at  everything  here. 

6264.  The  Witness. — The  manager  informed  me, 
my  lord,  that  they  all  went  out  at  a single  door. 

6265.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  I understand  from  you. 
Captain  Stokes,  that  there  was  no  resolution  of  the 
magistrates  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  police 
from  the  Shankhill-road — no  resolution  that  you  are 
aware  of  until  that  with  reference  to  the  removal  of 
the  ten  men  who  had  been  guarding  M'Glade’s  public 
house  1 — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

6266.  And  then,  do  I iuid..rstand,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a resolution  of  the  magistrates  that  the 
ten  men  were  withdrawn  from  M'GIade's  public 
tiouse  1 — The  order  was,  that  if  the  publicans  would 


not  allow  the  police  into  the  public  houses  the  men 
were  to  be  withdrawn. 

6267.  Did  Mr.  M‘Glade  then  refuse  to  let  the  men 
take  shelter  in  his  house? — Yes;  or  whether  hft- 
refused  or  not  on  that  evening,  when  I wont  up  I 
found  a party  of  police  and  an  officer  outside  and  he 
told  me  he  could  not  get  in,  and  I asked  him  was  he 
not  aware  of  an  order  that  if  the  police  were  not 
allowed  into  the  public  house  they  were  to  withdraw 
and  I.  oixlered  him  and  his  party  back  to  barracks  at 
DonegaJ-street. 

6268.  Can-  yoit  tell  roe  whether  it  was  by  any  reso- 
lution of  the  magistrates  that  tlie  police  duty  was  con- 
fined to  mere  protecting  the  publiehouses  ? — I caunot 
say. 

6269.  In  reply  to  a question  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Commissioner  M'Hardy  I think  you  stated  that  yon 
thought  it  hard  lines  upon  the  police  that  they  should 
be  put  to  protect  the  publiehouses? — Yes,  to  be  made 
targets  of  by  the  mob  who  wanted  to  get  into  the 
publiehouses  for  drink. 

6270.  Do  you  think  that  other  shopkeepers  who 
were  not  selling  drink  were  equally  entitled  to  that 
protection  ? — Oertiinly. 

6271.  The  President. — "What  he  says  is  that  it  is 
not  right  to  be  keeping  the  police  as  targets  defend- 
ing a place  where  there  is  the  additional  temptation  of 
drink  to  the  people  to  wreck  it.  It  is  the  whisky  he 
5;iid  is  the  temptation  and  the  same  inducement  would 
not  apply  to  other  shops.  1 do  not  suppose  the  med} 
would  be  so  very  anxious  to  get  into  a cabbage  dealer’s 
piemises. 

6272.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — "Would  you  prevent  their 
going  into  a gun-smith’s  establishment? — Certainly. 
I remember,  in  the  riots  of  1872,  we  had  to  protect  a 
gun-smith’s  establishment  next  to  the  Ulster  Club. 

6273.  Mr.  CanipheU. — Would  it  be  your  idea  that 
it  would  be  a prudent  thing  in  timts  of  riot  that  the 
jmblichousos  should  be  protected  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — Surely  wo  may  assume  that  with- 
out having  direct  evidence  on  the  subject  it  is  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  the  police  to  protect  all  property. 

Mr.  Campbell. — But  from  a question  put  to  the 
• witness  it  might  be  inferred  that  tliere  was  a special 
protection  to  be  given  to  publicans. 

The  PresideJit. — He  was  certainly  asked  tliafc ; but 
do  not  follow  every  example  that  is  set  you.  You  do- 
not  suppose  that  in  future  we  would  advise  that  only 
the  publiehouses  should  be  protecte<l,  auy  more  than 
that  the  mob  should  obtain  ready  access  to  such 
establishments. 

6274.  Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness).  — You  said 
something  about  an  orange  arch  being  kept  up  from 
the  12th  to  the  15th  ; are  you  sui-e  that  you  are  right 
in  your  dates? — I am  almost  positive. 

6275.  Was  not  the  magistrate  at  whose  instance  it 
w.os  removed  Mr.  Townsend? — No,  it  was  Mr. 
Tliompson,  who  I understand  is  a brother-in-law  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  a man  who  wears  a 'vliite  hat  and  is 
well  known  in  the  town  I believe. 

6276.  That  will  identify  him.  Would  you  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  that  arch  was  removed  on  the 
1 3th  July  ? — No,  sir,  it  was  not  even  removed  on  the 
15th,  for  it  was  on  the  15th  I spoke  of  it.  There 
was  no  arch  removed  on  the  13th,  and  the  particular 
arch  I refer  to  was  there  for  several  days. 

6277.  That  might  account  for  the  contention  that 
there  were  two  arclies.  Was  the  one  that  was 
i-emoved  on  the  13th  removed  at  your  suggestion  ? — 
No,  I was  told  there  had  been  one  removed  in  Beverley- 
street — that  is,  one,  another  one  altogether. 

6278.  Do  ,vou  remember  that  a party  of  police  was 
stationed  at  M'Glade’s  on  the  '6th  August? — The  Cth 
August  is  the  ]'eriod  I refer  to. 

6279.  Your  dates  must  be  fixed — you  stated  it  was 
on  the  6th — was  not  tne  removal  of  the  police  on  the 
Cth  of  August  ? — The  first  party  that  was  attacked 
by' the  mob  was  on-  the  6th,  and  on  the  6th  when  I 
walked  up  and  found  the  party  then  there  outside  the 
house,  liaving  regard  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
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magistrates  that  morning,  I witlidrew  them  and 
ordered  them  back  to  the  baiTacks.  The  resolution 
that  tlie  police  were  only  to  protect  publichouses  when 
allowed  within  the  premises  was  i>assed  on  the  fore- 
noon of  the  6th. 

6280.  Prior  to  giring  tlie  orders  to  withdi-aw  the 
police  on  the  6th  were  ajiy  observations  addressed  to 
you  by  the  residents  on  Shankhill  as  to  tlieir  appear- 
ance 1 — There  were. 

6281.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  those 
people  who  so  addre.saed  you  ? — I cannot. 

0282.  Tlie  Presidtid. — Really,  these  ]>eopIe  can  be 
called,  and  tell  us  what  they  saw.  Let  each  witness 
speak  for  himself.  How  could  this  witness  give  you 
tlie  names  of  all  tlie  persons  who  addressed  him  that 
night.  It  is  not  material,  I think. 

6283.  Mr.  Campbell. — Tou  will  see  the  materiality 
•of  it  immediately,  my  lord.  {To  Witness).— Aitev 
these  observations  were  addressed  to  you  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Shankhill  did  you  see  anything  strange 
in  the  conduct  of  the  police  1 — Yes,  I did. 

6284.  What  did  you  observe  1 — I observed  that  one 
man  was  drunk. 

6285.  Did  you  receive  any  intimation  of  that  before  T 
— Yes,  I did. 

6286.  From  some  of  the  pereons  w-ho  had  addressed 
you  as  you  told  us  1 — Yes. 

6287.  The  President. — What  was  that  man’s  name  1 
—Is  it  the  police  constable  who  was  drunk,  my  lord? 

6288.  Yes  1 — I do  not  know  what  his  name  was. 

6289.  Was  he  a town  policeman  1 — I do  not  ttn'nl- 

6290.  Because  if  he  was  he  would  have  a number, 
you  know  ? — I know  ; but  I do  not  think  he  was  a 
townsman.  I directed  his  officer’s  attention  to  him, 
however. 

6291.  And  who  was  the  officer  ? — District-Inspector 
Fitzsimons. 

6292.  And  when  was  this  1 — On  the  6th  of  August. 

6293.  At  what  place  1 — At  M'Glade’s  publichouse, 
my  lord. 

The  President  (To  Mr.  Shannon). — Will  you  procure 
the  attendance  of  that  District-Inspector  for  us  ? 

Mr.  Shannon. — He  has  been  telegraphed  for,  my 
lord,  and  we  will  take  care  that  he  is  produced. 

6294.  'ALv,  Campbell  (to  Witness).— May  I ask  you, 
Captain  Stokes,  was  that  appearance  confined  to  one  of 
these  men? — That  was  the  only  one  that  I could 
perceive  that  was  under  the  influence  of  drink ; but 
the  people  said  they  were  all  drunk,  and  that  it  was 
no  wonder  they  were  being  shot  down  by  the  police 
when  they  were  all  drunk. 

6295.  The  President. — No  wonder  that  they,  the 

people,  were  being  shot  down  by  the  police  ? Yes, 

my  lord,  when  the  police  were  all  drunk. 

6296.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  tliese  complaints  made 
to  you  a short  time  before  you  went  down  to  the  place? 
— I was  going  up,  and  a number  of  people,  about  a 
hundred,  met  me  and  asked  me,  “Are  you  a magistrate,” 
and  I said  yes ; and  they  said  the  police  are  all  drunk 
at  M‘Glade’8  publichouse.  So  I found  out  on  examina- 
tion that  one  of  the  men  was  drunk. 

6297.  And  had  that  no  effect  on  your  mind  in 
issuing  the  order  to  have  them  removed  to  barracks  ? 
—No,  none  wliatever.  I ordered  the  men  back  to 
barracks  because  I found  that  they  were  outside  the 
publichouse,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  tlie  meeting  of  magistrates  that  forenoon,  that 
unless  the  police  were  allowed  inside  the  publichouse 
they  were  to  be  •withdrawn. 

6298.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  where  this 
drink  came  from  that  that  man  had  been  consuming  ? 

— Oh,  from  a publichouse,  I suppose. 

6299.  I suppose  so  too ; but  was  it  from  M'Glade’s, 
do  you  think?— No  ; because  M'Glade’s  was  closed  up; 
they  could  not  get  into  it. 

6300.  Now,  passing  from  that,  allow  me  to  ask  you 
a question  in  reference  to  these  meetings  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates — did  you  attend  these  meetings  upon 
summons? — No.  When  I arrived  in  Belfast  I was 


informed  by  a brother  Resident  Magistrate  that  there 
wasameeting  of  the  magistrates  that  day  at  12o’clock, 
and  I went  there  accordingly. 

6301.  Did  you  ever  see  any  local  magistrates  except 
the  Mayor  present  at  these  meetings  t— Not  one. 

6302.  Not  one  ?— No. 

6303.  Do  you  know  exactly  how  many  resident 
magistrates  altogether  were  in  Belfast  from  the  time 
the  riots  commenced  till  they  ended  ?— I could  not  tell 
you. 

6304.  Did  a large  number’? — Yes,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  there  was  a larger  number  than  on  the 
first. 

6305.  Were  not  they  constantly  being  changed 
backwards  and  forwards— withdraivn  from  Belfast  and 
sent  down  to  their  own  districts  after  being  here  for  a 
time?— Well,  after  things  quieted  down  in  the  first 
instance,  the  resident  magistrates  went  back— 

6306.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  First  of  all,  can 
you  give  the  name  of  any  resident  magistrate  from 
the  country  who  was  present  during  the  riots  from 
the  beginning  to  the  last  ?— No.  After  ^he  June  riots 
and  when  things  quieted  down  the  country  police 
returned  to  their  different  quarters,  and  natui-ally  the 
resident  magistrates  went  too. 

6307.  But  can  you  give  me  tlie  name  of  any  one 
resident  magistrate  that  was  present  at  the  June  riots, 
the  July  riots,  and  at  tlie  .August  and  September  riots? 
— I do  not  think  I could. 

6308.  No,  I did  not  think  so — they  were  being 
continually  changed?— I can  tell  you  that  some 
magistrates  were  present  in  June  and  July,  and  others 
in  July  and  August. 

6309.  But  there  were  none  except  those  resident 
in  the  town  that  were  present  all  through  the  riot 
period  ? — No ; but  the  resident  magistrates  coming  to 
Belfast  were  ordered  by  the  Government  here— who- 
ever they  chose  to  select 

6310.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — I want  just  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  with  reference  to  the  number  of  police 
you  recommend  for  the  Belfast  establishment.  As  I 
understand  you,  your  suggestion  is  that  there  should 
be  1,000  men  in  Belfast,  the  present  force  being  only 
about  600  ? — Yes,  I think  there  ought  to  be  a riolice 
establishment  of  1,000  men  for  Belfast. 

9311.  And  that  increased  force  should  be  armed  as 
at  present  ? — Certainly. 

6312.  And  then  it  would  be  able  'to  cope  with  riots 
without  the  introduction  of  police  from  country 
distriefs? — Yes,  I should  say  so,  with  the  aid  of  the 
military. 

6313.  But  your  theory  is  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  then  to  call  in  the  country  police  ? — Quite  so. 

631 4.  Therefore  the  police  establishment  whicli  you 
propose  would  manifestly  be  in  excess  of  the  require 

ments  of  tlie  town  when  tliere  were  no  riots  1 I can 

only  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  required  in 
times  of  disturbance.  I know  nothing  at  all  about 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  town. 

6315.  Just  .so ; but  don’t  you  tliink  the  establish- 
ment you  propose  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  town  ordinarily,  and  that  tlio  present 
police  force  is  quite  sufficient  except  in  times  of 
abnormal  excitement? — I suppose  it  is  sufficient  in 
ordinary  times,  or  else  there  would  have  been  demands 
for  more  men. 

63 1 6.  Tire  Preside-nt. — I understand  Captain  Stokes 
to  say  that  he  really  knows  nothing  about  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  town  police  in  Belfast,  but  that  in  his 
opinion  1,000  men  would  be  required  here  io  periods 
of  idot.  Ho  gives  no  opinion  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Orr,  <j.c. — Yes,  my  lord;  but  that  is  to  be  a 
fixed  establishment  which  he  recommended. 

6317.  The  Witness. — The  force  here  now  is  not 
sufficient  to  cope  with  a riot,  and  therefore  you  must 
liave  in  sti-ange  police. 

6318.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.a — And  therefore  you  would 

recommend  a standing  force  of  1,000  men  ? That 

would  be  dcsii-able,  I think 

2D 
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8«.  6319.  And  tiiea  Mr.  Commissioner  M'Hardy  asked 

jj_  you  lio'w  you  "would  utilize  them  in  ordinary  times. 
Do  you  know  what  hours  the  Belfast  police  are  at 
present  on  duty  1 — No. 

6320.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  six  hours  a day. 
Do  you  think  that  is  excessive  ? — I cannot  give  an 
opinion  as  to  that.  I know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  Belfast  force  in  ordinary  times. 

6321.  But  that  being  taken  for  granted,  bringing 
in  a thousand  men  would  reduce  the  hours  of  duty  to 
four  a day.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  be  hard  on 
the  ratepayers! — I think  it  would  be  cheaper  on  the 
ratepayers  in  the  long  run — cheaper  to  pay  for  a couple 
of  hundred  extra  men  all  the  year  round  than  to  be 
paying  for  the  drafting  of  extra  Constabulary  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  making  good  the  damage 
done  by  rioters  during  the  time  of  disturbances. 

6322.  Sir  Edward  Bulwsv. — As  I take  it,  you  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  the  police 
here! — No,  sir. 

6323.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  always  suffi- 
cient to  form  a reserve  for  any  emergency! — Yes,  so 
that  in  case  of  any  sudden  disturbance  they  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  it  without  calling  for  and  waiting 
for  police  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

. 6324.  Mr.  Ross. — From  your  kno^yIedge  of  Belfast 
do  you  think  would  special  constables  be  of  any  avail ! 
— Not  the  slightest. 

6325.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  pulpit  references 
to  these  riots! — Have  I heard  of  them! 

6326.  No,  have  you  read  any  of  them! — No.  I 
heard  tliem  read  here  yesterday,  and  it  is  quite  enough 
to  hear  them  witJiout  reading  them,  I think. 

6327.  Mr.  M'Hwrdij. — Can  you  tell  rue  tire  number 
of  constables  that  have  been  in  the  town  of  Belfast 
during  recent  times! — No,  I cannot. 

6328.  Could  you  give  an  idcii  of  it! — No,  I am  not 
aware  as  to  the  number  at  all. 


Mr.  Henry  Keogh,  r.m. 


Tlhs  President.  You  area  resident  magistrate! — I 
am.  . 

• 6341,  Where  are  you  stationed  at  present  1 — I am 
stationed  in  the  county  Louth.. 

6342.  Were  you  ever  an  officer  in  the  Constabu- 
lary ? — No ; I never  served  in  tire  Constabulary,  but 
I was  in  the  army  for  ten  years  before  being  appointed 
a resident  magistrate.  I filled  the  post  of  deputy 
judge  advocate  for  a portion  of  the  time,  and  I am  a 
member  of  the  Bai\ 

6343.  Yon  served  ten  years  1 — ^Yes;  ten  years  and 
upwards  of  it  in  the  regular  army. 

6344.  How  long  have  you  been  a resident  magis- 
trate ! — Sixteen  years. 

6345.  When  did  you  first  come  to  Belfast ! — On  the 
3rd  August — that  is  for  these  riots. 

6346.  How  long  did  you  remain  here ! — Only  a 
few  days.  I do  not  remember  exactly  the  day  I left, 
but  after  the  4th  August  I did  not  do  any  active  duty. 
I attended  a meeting  of  tlie  magistrates  after  the  4th 
August  one  day,  but  I did  not  do  any  active  duty,  as 
Iliad  been  injured  in  the  riots,  and  was  not  fit  for 
duty. 

6347.  You  came  on  the  3rd  August ! — Yes. 

6348.  Then  your  actual  experience  of  the  riots  is 
confined  to  the  3rd  and  4th  1 — Yes. 

6349.  Will  you  please  to  give  us,  shortly,  the  occur- 
rences as  to  which  you  can  depose  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
of  August,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
were  injured? — ’Yes.  May  I refer  to  my  notes  for 
dates  and  names ! 

,6350,  Certainly?— I arrived  in  Belfast  on  the  3rd 
August,  haying  received  a telegram  fi-ora  the  Castle 
to  go  to  Belfast.  I had  been  on  duty  all  day  in  my 
own  county.  I got  into  the  train  and  came  to  Bel- 
fast that  evening  and  put  myself  in  communication 
with  the  magistrates  here.  I was  asked  to  go  to  the 
model  .school  and  take  charge  of  the  forces  of  military 
and  police  there  stationed  and  remain  there  all  night. 


6329.  But  a very  large  number,  of  course,  I take 
it! — There  must  have  been. 

6330.  Something  over  1,5001 — ^Yes,  I should  say 
so. 

The  Pi'Bsident. — ^Ths  Insjiectov-General  of  Oonstabu« 
lary  is  to  be  examined  to-morrow,  and  he  wDl  give  all 
this  information,  I presume. 

6331.  Mr.  UPHardg, — Just  let  me  ask  further. 
You  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  these 
men,  Captain  Stokes! — The  police! 

6332.  Yes!— I have.  ' 

6333.  And  is  it  a fact  that  that  one  instance  which 
you  mention  of  intemperance  is  the  solitaiy  instance 
tliat  has  coma  under  your  observation !— The  only 

6334.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  are  a most  temperate,  reliable,  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy  body  of  men! — ^Tliat  is  my 
opinion  after  15  yeai-s’  experience  of  them. 

6335.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
insinuating  for  one  moment  that  they  are  given  to 
intemperance ! — I never  had  occasion  to  think  so.  Of 
course,  men  do  get  drunk  sometimes  no  doubt. 

6336.  But  they  are  not  given  to  it! — Oh,  certainly 
they  are  not  given  to  it.  It  wsis  the  only  instance  of 
it  that  came  under  my  observation. 

6337.  The  men’s  hours  of  duty  at  that  time  were 
excessively  long,  I suppose! — -Yes ; I think  so. 

6338.  Their  meal  hours  were  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar!— Quite  so. 

6339.  And  their,  hours  of  rest  very  much  interfered 
with! — Yes. 

6340.  Under  those  circumstances,  no  matter  what 
body  of  men  you  had,  if  they  were  a body  of  teeto- 
tallers, you  would  expect  to  find  one  instance  of  the 
kind — would  you  not ! — Yes ; certainly. 


sworn  and  examined. 

I went  and  took  charge  of  the  forces.  I did  not  re- 
tire to  rest  that  night,  but  with  one  or  two  Constabu- 
lary officers  we  walked  about  the  town  and  visited  the 
different  posts.  The  town  generally  was  perfectly 
quiet  and  I thought  that  the  riots  had  eeasccL  There 
were  no  lights  in  the  houses,  and  everything  was  quiet. 
I was  relieved  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  and  went  to  my  hotel.  I did  not  retire  to  rest 
but  had  breakfast  and  was  again  on  duty  after  break- 
fast. At  one  or  two  o’clock,  when  the  workmen  came 
from  their  occupation,  I went  back  again  and  was 
again  placed  on  duty  at  the  model  school  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  I was  informed  that  I would  be  re- 
lieved at  eleven  o’clock  that  night,  and  I was  asked  to 
take  charge  of  a very  large  force  of  military  and  police 
at  the  model  school,  and  I did  so.  I had  been  there 
only  a very  short  time  when  a police  constable  came 
to  .me  and  said  that  a telegram  had  been  received  at 
headquarters  to  the  effect  that  the  barrack  on  the 
Shankhill  road  had  been  attacked.  That  was  what 
I understood  him  to  say.  I bad  previously  been 
warned  by  Colonel  Forbes  that  ho  had  received  infor- 
mation of  an  intention  in  the  town  to  attack  the  bar- 
racks. I therefore  took  immediate  steps  and  directed 
a force  of  military  and  police  to  “ fall  in,”  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Shankhill  road  at  a very  quick  pace. 
Upon  arriving  there  I placed  the  detachment  of  in- 
fantry in  front  of  the  police  barrack,  and  I spoke  to  a 
constable  who  came  up  to  me  on  the  street.  I asked 
him  had  the  barrack  been  attacked.  He  said  not.  I 
said  I had  been  so  informed.  He  said  not,  but 
that  the  police  had  been  attacked.  I then 
went  into  the  barrack  and  I found  a force  of 
12  or  14  men  in  the  barrack.  I told  the  sergeant  to 
fall  in  liis  men,  and  to  place  them  on  the  road  in  front 
of  the  barrack.  The  sergeant  said  that  lie  anticipated 
an  attack.  I told  him  that  he  would  be  supported  by 
infantry,  and  to  “ fall  in,”  and  he  did  so  accordingly. 
The  men  went  out,  and  took  up  their  position  m 
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front  of  the  barrack.  I then  walked  tip  the  road, 
accompanied  by  a constable  who  was  there,  and  who 
either  had  been  told  off,  or  who  constituted  himself 
as  my  orderly.  As  I went  up  the  road  I perceived, 
to  my  great  astonishment,  that  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  attack  had  been  commenced  on  the  con- 
.stabulary,  who  were  drawn  up  in  command  of  Mr. 
Allman  Smyth.  The  infantry  were  under  command 
, of  Major  Broderick,  who  has  already  given  evidence 
here  to-day.  I was  myself  struck  on  the  hip  with  a 
large  stone  that  had  been  thrown  at  me  from  a side 
street.  I saw  people  from  the  side  streets  throwing 
stones.  One  or  two  men  spoke  to  me,  and  proffered 
;assistance,but  Ifound  that  theyhad  no  assistance  to  give, 
except  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  no  disturbance 
if  the  constabulary , retired.  I told  them  that  the 
.constabulary  would  not  retire.  I went  forward,  and 
I found  that  a most  vicious  and  deliberate  attack  was 
made  on  tlie  constabulary.  Stones  ivere  thrown  with 
great  violence.  Iron  nuts  and  bolts  covered  the 
ground.  The  men  complained.  One  constable,  in 
my  prteence,  had  his  helmet  smashed  in,  and  his  face 
was  soon  covered  with  blood,  and  presented  a horrible 
spectacle.  I told  him  to  “fail  out,”  and  to  go  back 
to  the  barrack,  and  he  was  taken  there  by  one  or  two 
of  his  comrades.  I took  a moment  to  reflect,  and  I 
saw  a large  mob  in  front  of  me,  and  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I would  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
not  attack  the  mob  in  front.  My  reason  was,  that  I 
knew  that  the  men  who  were  behind  me  had  only 
arrived  in  Belfast  the  day  before.  They  were  all  men 
from  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  I knew  that  if  I 
advanced  them  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  under 
those  circumstances,  they  would  probably  get  from 
under  the  control  of  their  officers  in  one  of  the  many 
naiTow  streets  thereabouts  ; and  I feared,  having  re- 
gard to  what  had  taken  place  before,  that  if  they  were 
attacked  or  injured  there,  having  only  one  officer  to 
control  them,  they  would  get  loose  from  the  bonds  of 
discipline,  and,  possibly,  might  fire  at  the  people  in 
the  windows,  who,  I believe,  were  engaged  in  the 
attack.  I apprehended  also  that  some  woman  might 
lose  her  life,  and  I knew  what  the  effect  of  that  wotild 
be  on  the  populace.  I therefore  determined  to  stand 
for  the  present  on  the  defensive.  I took  with  me  six 
men,  and  went  rapidly  to.  the  corner  of  the  street, 
my  intention  being  to  wain  the  rioters  to  disperse, 
and  to  read  the  Biot  Act.  I took  the  men  with  me, 
as  my  experience  is,  that  when  you  get  near  a mob  an 
immense  crowd  suiTounds  you,  and  you  are  prevented 
from  speaking  to  them.  The  mob  fled  at  once  at  my 
approach,  and  i-ushed  down  the  side  streets,  and 
opened  fire  on  me  and  my  men.  Major  Brodeiick  was 
at  my  side. 

6351.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Do  you  mean 
that  they  opened  fire  on  you  -with  stones  1 — Yes,  with 
stones  and  various  missiles — very  large  stones.  Some 
of  the  men  cried  to  me  to  take  care — “ Take  care,  you 
will  be  hit  and  hurt.”  However,  I stood  my  ground. 

6352.  Sii-  Edward  Bulwer. — Had  they  firearms  1 — 
Yes,  firearms  were  subsequently  used,  and  some,  at 
least,  had  them,  but  I saw  no  firearms.  I determined 
to  check  the  attack  by  making  an  example  of  the 
ringleader,  and  I took  special  care  that  there  should 
be  no  wild  firing.  I ordered  two  of  the  constables  to 
come  to  my  side,  and  I selected  and  picked  out  a man 
whom  1 saw  most  violent,  howling  and  tlirowing  stones 
with  the  greatest  violence.  I ordered  them  to  fire  at 
that  man,  and  they  did  so.  The  crowd  went  back 
again  a little,  but  they  came  on  again,  and,  I must 
say,  with  great  courage. 

6353.  The  President. — Did  the  man  falll^No. 

6364.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — VTiat  did  the  men  fire 

with? — Buckshot,  I think.  I have  no  knowledge  of 
what  it  was.  I should  state  that,  before  I gave  the 
order  to  fire  I waved  my  stick  energetically  and  called 
on  the  people  to  go  to  their  houses  in  the  Queen’s 
name  and  to  disperse.  I remember  specially  calling 
out  “ if  the  men  won’t  go  ■ in  • let  the  women  go  in,” 
and  they  did  go  in. 


6354a.  Which  went  in — the  women  or  the  men? — 
The  women  went  in  and  they  shut  the  doors  too,  and 
I was  very  glad  to  see  that  because  buckshot  scatters 
so  much  tiiat  it  is  a most  serious  thing  to  fire  with  it. 
The  mob  came  on  again  and  I ordered  the  constables 
to  fire,  Major  Broderick  standing  by  my  side  the  whole 
time.  I thiuk  in  all,  four,  five,  or  six  shots  were  fired, 
I cannot  say  the  exact  number,  before  the  mob  turned 
mid  dispersed. 

6355.  The  President.— "DiA  any  casualty  result 
from  the  fire? — I saw  none  then,  but  subsequently  I 
saw  a man  assisted  into  a house  and  I knew  that  he 
was  one  of  the  rioters  but  I made  no  further  inquiry 
about  him  as  I thought  that  he  had  got  enough. 
During  all  this  time  the  constabulary,  I was  glad  to 
see,  acted  very  well.  They  took  shelter  from  the  fire 
of  stones  in  the  comers  of  the  streets  by  direction  of 
Major  Broderick.  I remember  his  pointing  out  to 
them  where  they  could  get  shelter.  They  remained 
perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  obeyed  my  orders. 
Ho  man  attempted  to  fire  without  my  orders.  They 
were  perfectly  cool  and  did  their  duty  in  a proper 
manner.  The  riot  then  ceased,  and  for  a time  there 
was  quiet.  I went  down  the  street  and  I telegraphed 
to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  a violent  attack  made 
on  the  constabulary  and  that  I had  been  compelled  to 
fire.  On  going  back  a number  of  people  again  spoke 
to  me  and  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
stabulary. I told  them  that  the  constabulary  never 
would  be  withdrawn,  so  long  as  they  were  attacked, 
with  my  consent,  and  I told  them  to  aid  me  by  going 
to  their  homes,-  and  to  every  man  who  spoke  to  me  on 
the  Shankhill-road  that  day  I gave  the  order  to  go  to 
his  home  as  I did  not  want  him,  that  I was  capable  of 
maintaining  order  myself,  and  that  I wanted  no  assist- 
ance except  that  of  the  military  and  th^  constabulary. 
They  did  not  go.  Some  went  away  reluctantlyand  some 
did  not  go.  There  was  then  a considerable  lull  and  so  far 
asl  remembersoarcelyanythingdoingwhen  Isawa  large 
crowd  collecting  up  the  main  road  leading  to  the  Shank- 
hiil-road.  I thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  go  for- 
wardandgive  those  peopleawaming before  anything  else 
took  place,  as  I had  no  oppoi'tunity  of  doing  it  before 
and  I.  knew  from  my  experience  bf  Belfast  on  a previous 
occasion  when  I went  with  the  Mayor  of  the  town 
into  the  middle  of  an  Orange  mob  and  warned  them 
to  disperse.  When  the  constabulary  were  about  firing 
on  them  I suggested  that  I should  go  forward  with 
the  Mayor  and  address  the  people  and  endeavour'  to 
get  them  to  disperse ; on  that  occasion  I went  forward 
with  the  Mayor  and  addressed  the  people  and  they 
did  disperse  and  no  firing  took  place.  I therefore  de- 
tei'mined  to  go  forward  on  this  occasion  and  to  make 
an  effort  myself  to  induce  tlie  crowd  to  disperse.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Major  Broderick.  I walked  up 
the  road.  It  was  deserted  but  the  windows  and  doors 
were  open  and  people  were  there.  I saw  that  they 
were  hostile  to  me  for  I happened  to  turn  my  foot  on 
one  of  the  missiles  on  the  road  and  just  staggered  for 
a moment,  when  they,  apparently  thinking  that  I was 
• stnick  raised  a cheer  and  a derisive  shout.  However, 
it  was  too  late  to  turn  back  and  I went  on.  At  the 
comer  of  that  street  I got  into  a crowd  and  we  were 
immediately  surrounded,  the  people  complaining 
that  they  had  been  fired  on.  Major  Broderick 
said  to  them  was  there  a shot  fired  until  you 
yourselves  killed  the  constable,  and  a veiy  respect- 
able man  who  was  there  admitted  that  that  was  the 
case,  and  others  admitted  it  also.  Then  they  said,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  done  nothing,  if  others  had. 
Major  Broderick  pointed  to  a heap  of  stones,  large 
immense  boulders,  each  weighing  about  a pound,  which 
were  collected  at  the  comer  of  a street,  apparently 
tom  up  from  the  pavement,  and  collected  there.  I 
then  turned  to  the  people,  and  addressed  them,  and 
this  was  what  I said,  or  nearly  sa  I was  listened  to 
with  gi'eat  attention,  and  in  complete  silence.  “ Much 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  weeks  ha 
been  attributed  to  tlie  Orange  party,  and  described  as 
Orange  outrages.  To-morrow  what  has  taken  place 
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here  to-day  -will  be  so  called.  By  continuing  the 
attack  already  made  on  the  police,  •without  provocation 
or  excuse  of  any  kind,  you  will  bring  disgrace 
on  the  Orange  party,  and  so  far  you  ■will  have 
played  the  game  of  your  political  opponents.  I aho-w 
ray  confidence  in  you,  and  my  belief  that  you  -will 
cease  this  meaningless  conduct,  by  coming  amongst 
you  unarmed,  as  I now  inform  you  I am.  I assure 
you  that  you  are  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  the 
police  behind  me  are  the  men  who  fired  on  the  former 
occasion.  All  with  we  came  to  Belfast  but  yesterday. 
My  duty  is  to  give  you  this  solemn  warning,  and  in 
the  name  of  your  mistress  and  mine,  and  as  a magis- 
ti-ate,  I call  upon  you  to  obey.”  Tlion  I took  from 
my  pocket  a copy  of  the  Riot  Act— I think  I have 
it  here  (producing  the  document) — there  is  the  copy  : 
it  was  soon  covered  with  blood.  I read  it  to  them, 
and  when  I concluded  I said  with  great  emphasis,  “If 
after  tliis  you  stand  together  and  assail  the  police,  yon 
will  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  equal  to  convicts.”  I 
then  raised  my  hat  and  cried  “ God  save  the  Queen.” 
Immediately  I felt,  the  right  side  of  my  head,  cut  ; 
I felt  no  blow.  I did  not  stagger,  but  I felt  a severe 
cut  on  the  side  of  my  head.  1 then  saw  blood  pour- 
ing all  over  my  clothes,  and  I knew  that  I was  severely 
injured.  Major  Broderick  jumped  forward,  and  cried 
out  “ Shameful,  shameful ! ” I held  up  my  hand — it 
was  covei-ed  with  blood.  I said  “ This  act  of  treachery 
will  be  long  remembered.”  ITio  people  appeared 
horror-stricken,  I think.  They  did  nothing.  We 
were  not  assailed  in  any  wa}-.  We  both  turned,  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  road,  we  did  not  quicken  our 
pace  at  all ; no  stones  were  flung  at  us ; we  were  not 
assaulted  in  any  way.  We  reached  the  junction  of 
four  roads,  where  I found  Mr.  Allman  Smyth  in  com- 
mand of  the  golice,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  police 
there  stationed — not  more  than  six  or  eight  men.  I 
told  Mr.  Smyth  to  hold  his  ground  if  he  was  attacke<l, 
and  not  to  retire,  and  he  genemlly  assented.  I then 
went  further  down  the  road,  and  I went  to  the  police 
barrack,  and  telegiapbed  that  I had  been  wounded, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  that  I should  be  superseded, 
and  that  another  Magistrate  should  cornel  I ^vaiked 
up  the  road  then,  and  found  that  immediately  a most 
violent  attack  had  been  commenced  on  the  police, 
which  far  exceeded  the  first  attack — was  far  more  vio- 
lent, enormous  showers  of  stones  came.  3Ir.  Allmnn 
Smyth  charged  the  riot  by  firing  on  them. 

G356.  Mr.  M'lIardy.—'Wh&X  is  Mr.  Allman  Smyth? 
—Ho  is  a District-Inspector  of  Constabulary.  He 
suppressed  that  riot  by  firing  at  them.  It  lasted  some 
time.  There  were  enormous  showers  of  stones,  iron 
screws,  nuts,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  small  mis- 
siles discharged  from  catapults,  I was  told,  and  I 
believe  so.  I am  quite  sure  the  stones  not  only  came 
from  the  rioters  in  the  crowd,  but  also  from  the 
houses,^  and  over  the  houses — from  the  direction 
in  which  some  of  the  missiles  came,  they  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  sky.  I stood  in  front  of 
the  police,  when  some  of  the  men  whom  I had  spoken 
to  before,  and  had  ordered  off  the  road,  made  a sug- 
gestion that  I should  go  and  have  my  head  dressed. 
For  a moment  it  occun-ed  to  my  mind  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  get  me  a^vay  from  the  police  to  finish 
what  had  been  commenced.  I said,  “I  will  be  no 
longer  interfered  with  by  a set  of  scoundrels ; you  had 
better  leave  this  at  once,  or  I will  make  you  do  so.” 
They  said  they  were  not  scoundrels,  and  some  of  them 
said  that  they  would  go  away,  and  did  go  away,  but 
one  of  them  pei-sisted  in  talking  to  me  and  I ordered 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  he  was  taken  a\vay.  After  a 
short  time  I went  to  a local  doctor,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  bind  up  my  head  and  wash  off  the  blood.  Major 
Brcxlerick  came  to  me  and  said,  “ Can  I now  take 
charge  of  the  police  and  the  arrangements  generally.” 

I said  to  him,  “ I will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  do,''  and  he  did  so.  I went  on  the  street  again, 
and  I directed  a few  matters  for  some  time.  An  im- 
mense crowd  collected  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  where  the  firing  had  taken  place.  The 


mob  were  almost  altogether  dispersed  at  that  side.  I 
heard  a shot  from  a revolver.  I cannot  say  “ shots " 
but  a “ shot”  I heard  in  that  direction.  ’ 

6357.  Was  that  the  first  shot  you  heard? That 

was  the  first  shot  I heard  from  a revolver.  I went 
with  Major  Broderick  to  the  end  of  the  street.  The 
crowd  (lid  not  behave  like  a mob  : they  did  not  thro-w 
stones ; they  went  back  and  there  was  no  disturbance 
there.  A couple  of  local  magistrates  came  up  to  me. 
I did  not  know  at  first  who  they  were,  and  I told 
them  to  get  off"  and  not  to  be  on  the  street.  Thev 
said  to  me,  “ That  is  a nice  way  to  speak  to  magis- 
trates.” “ Oh,  heavens  !”  said  I,  “ gentlemen,  how 
can  I possibly  know  that  you  are  magistrates  unless 
you  tell  me  so ; are  you  local  magisti-ates  ?”  They 
said  they  were.  They  then  told  me  that  I Iiad 
arrested  a respectable  man,  and  they  would  be  much 
obliged  to  me  if  I would  let  him  go.  I said  to  them, 
“If  you  undertake  that  he  will  go  home  at  once  I 
will  let  him  go  home  witli  pleasure.”  They  said  they 
would,  and  he  was  accordingly  released.  The  military 
then  came  up  in  charge  of  a magistrate  whom  I had 
not  seen  befoi-e ; 1 understand  he  is  a resident  magis- 
trate  stationed  at  Londonderry,  and  he  said  to  me 
“ If  you  order  up  any  more  Constabulary,  I tell  you 
that  they  will  be  fired  on.”  I said,  I have  no  such 
intention.  He  said  then  to  me,  “What  do  you  wish  to 
do.”  J said  to  him,  “ I want  you  to  clear  tlie  streets,” 
which  he  did.  Major  Broderick  said  to  me,  “You 
may  go  now,”  and  he  ordered  a party  of  cavalry  to 
escort  me.  I was  surrounded  by  an  escort  of  eight, 
men.  There  was  an  immense  crowd,  and  it  wis  quite 
evident  that  I would  have  been  killed  if  it  was  not 
for  the  escort  from  the  demonstration  that  was  made 
by  the  crowd.  I do  not  think  I have  any  more  evi- 
dence to  give  as  to  that  occasion. 

6358.  The  President. — In  your  judgment,  at  the 
time  that  firing  took  place,  was  it  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life? — Absolutely  so.  One  or  other 
of  two  things  must  have  happened. 

6359.  I do  not  want  detaiis—I  merely  ask  whether, 
in  your  judgment,  it  was  essentially  necessary  for  the 

protection  of  life  that  the  constables  sliould  fire? 

Most  absolutely  necessary.  There  was  no  other  course 
open  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  riot, 
at  least  in  my  judgment. 

6360.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  looked  upon  your- 
self as  tlio  responsible  head  on  that  occasion  1 — Beyond 
a doubt  I was  so  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

6361.  All  the  officers  were  under  you  ? — Yes,  sir, 
certainly. 

6362.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — Can  you  tell  us. 

what  tlie  nature  of  the  wound  in  your  head  was  ? 

Well,  my  head  was  twice  probed.  At  first  1 thought 
it  was  one  of  those  bolts  oi-  screws  which  had  been 
thrown  at  me,  but  I was  infonned  by  my  medical 
man,  who  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  is  prepared  to  swear,  if  necessarj',  that  it 
was  caused  by  a knife,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
given  to  me  by  a man  who  stood  at  some  little 
distance,  which  I believe  to  be  the  case,  because  I felt 
no  blow ; I only  felt  the  cut,  and  I did  not  stagger. 
If  you  will  allow  me  I -will  show  you  the  clothes  I 
wore  on  that  occasion.  [Witness  produces  a shirt  and 
other  articles  of  clothing  covered  with  blood.]  There 
is  the  coat ; my  trousers  were  also  saturated.  This 
[producing  a small  package]  is  what  I liad  with  me, 
as  resident  magistrates  sometimes  carry  with  them,  in 
their  hat,  a copy  of  the  Riot  Act  for  immediate  use, 
ui  the  lining  of  the  hat.  You  -will  see  that  it  is  pasted 
to  the  lining  of  the  hat  with  blood. 

6363.  Mr.  M'Ha/rdy. — What  party  did  this  mob 
belong  to  1 — I suppose  as  it  was  on  the  Shankhill  road 
that  it  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  Orange  party, 
but  I presume  that  only,  I do  not  know  it 

6364.  Are  you  satisfied  that  a number  of  pemona  in 
that  crowd  must  h.ave  known  who  the  miscreant  was 
that  struck  you  ? — Oh,  yes.  At  the  time  there  was 
almost  absolute  silenco  and  the  mob  were  most  quiet 
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at  the  time  I was  struck.  One  of  them  certainly,  -who 
ftppeai-ed  a most  respectable  man,  did  not  deny  what 
Major  Brodeidck  said,  and  listened  with  attention 
while  I was  addressing  the  people.  My  impression  is 
that  that  man  also  took  off  his  hat  when  I took  off 
mine  to  read  the  Riot  Act. 

6364a.  What  kind  of  persons  were  they  who  ad- 
dressed yon  as  you  mentioned,  one  of  whom  you 
arrested.  Did  they  appear  to  be  respectable  residents 
of  the  towni — Yes,  certainly,  I think  so.  They  were 
men  apparently  in  the  position  of  foremen  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  They  were  respectable  cei-tainly — I 
would  say  so.  , 

6365.  The  men  in  that  district  are  generally  well 
dressed  ? — They  are,  and  well  off.  I believe. 

6366.  Could  you  say  whether  this  mob  acted  under 
any  organization  or  leaders  I — Well,  the  man  that  I 
specially  covei-ed  and  ordered  to  be  fired  at,  and  who 
I was  anxious  to  disable,  because  I thought  that  it 
appeared  he  led  at  the  cessation  of  the  riot,  he  appeared 
to  be  a notorious  ringleader,  he  seemed  to  be  a man  in 
authority. 

6367.  Was  that  man  identified  ?— No. 

6368.  Did  you  at  any  time  form  an  opinion  that 
the  crowd  were  an  organized  body  of  men  belonging 
to  some  seci-et  society  f—  Oh,  as  to  a secret  society  I 
can  form  no  idea. 

6369.  Do  you  think  they  were  a body  of  the  Orange 
society  1 — Well,  I cannot  say  that.  I have  spoken  to 
a gentleman  of  great  influence  in  my  part  of  the  country 
who  has  been  in  communication  with  the  Orange  party 
here.  This  was  before  this  occurrence.  He  said  that 
he  was  informed  that  the  Oi’ange  party  would  repudiate 
the  action  of  those  men,  and  I do  not  think  they  wa'e 
members  of  the  Orange  party,  because  in  a leading 
Orange  journal  in  Belfast— the  Belfast  Neuss-Letter — 
two  days  afterwards  there  was  an  article  complaining 
of  an  attack  made  on  three  of  their  repoitors,  who  they 
said  had  been  nearly  killed  on  the  Shankhill  road, 
having  been  mistaken  for  other  parties.  The  article 
spoke  of  that  mob  as  miscreants,  and  repudiated  them 
as  not  being  member's  of  the  body. 

6370.  Where  does  that  appear? — In  the  Belfast 
Kems-Letler. 

6371.  The  President. — You  say  that  tliree  reporters 
were  attacked,  and  that  the  article  said  they  had  been 
mistaken  for  other  persona.  Who  were  the  other  per- 
sons for  whom  they  were  mistaken? — Well,  I presume 
they  were  mistaken  for  pereons  of  a different  form  of 
religion  from  that  professed  on  the  Shankhill  road. 

6373.  Mr.  Adams. — Perhaps  they  were  mistaken 
for  reporters  for  some  of  the  other  papers? — Perhaps 
so.  I am  not  quite  sure.  I merely  read  tlie  article 
cursorily. 

6373.  Was  there  not  an  allegation  to  that  effect  ? 

Well,  I believe  there  was. 

6374.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — From  nil  the  circumstances 
that  came  to  your  knowledge,  have  you  the  slightest 

. doubt  that  the  persons  who  were  leading  that  mob 
were  prominent  members  of  the  Orange  Society? — 
Well,  I have  considerable  doubt  on  that.  I think 
that  they  were  in  strong  sympathy  with  the  Orange 
pai'ty,  but  I believe  they  were  not  members  of  it. 
My  impression  of  the  Orange  Society  is  that  it  is 
composed  of  respectable  men,  who  pay  the  fee  for 
membership  of  their  lodge.  I understand  that  they 
pray  in  their  lodges,  and  are  bound  by  ceitoin  rules 
and  regulations.  When  I have  seen  them  marching 
to  their  demonstrations  their  appearance  is  highly  re- 
spectable, and  I think  the  men  -who  composed  that 
mob  were  the  tail  that  follows  on  every  body — sym- 
pathisers, no  doubt,  with  the  Orange  body,  and  I dare 
say  they  had  the  symj)athy,  and  probably  tbe  support, 
of  some  of  the  Orange  body,  but  not  all.  I know  that 
many  members  of  the  Orange  body  repudiate  those 
transactions  altogether,  and  deeply  regret  them. 

6376.  The  Presideni. — Those  so-called  respectable 
persons  who  go  in  procession  on  the  12th  July,  did 
they  correspond  very  much  with  the  class  of  persons 
you  saw  in  the  crowd  1 — Yes,  some  of  them. 


6376.  Did  they  belong  apparently  to  the  same 
class  of  persons?  — Some  of  them.  As  I already 
said,  I saw  in  the  crowd  several  respectable  persons 
— in  fact,  I spoke  to  one  of  them. 

6377.  Mr.  M'-IIa/rdy. — Do  you  think  that  there  is 
a serious  danger  from  these  organizations,  and  that 
however  well  regulated  and  disciplined  they  may  be 
they  are  very  likely  to  lead  the  thoughtless  and  reck- 
less portions  of  the  community  to  ally  themselves 
against  authority,  and  to  commit  outrages,  apparently 
in  support  of  rhe  association  ? — Do  you  allude  to  the 
Orange  Society? 

6378.  Yes;  it  was  the  Orange  Society  I spoke  of. 
— I do  nob  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  The 
Orange  Society,  as  I understand  it,  is  a society  formed 
for  the  support  of  the  constituted  authorities  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  they  profess,  and  I believe 
that  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Prote.stant  faith  should  be  maintained.  But  as 
regards  the  institutions  of  the  country,  or  the  supre- 
macy of  law  and  order,  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
Orange  body— none  whatever. 

6379.  From  what  you  know  of  the  12th  July  de- 
monstrations, do  you  find  that  when  a magistrate  has 
to  act  the  Orange  body  give  him  their  support?  Do 
you  find  that  to  be  the  case  1 — No,  very  much  the 
contrary,  and  so  far  as  I know,  whenever  I had  the 
misfortune  to  act  in  any  of  these  cases,  I have  been 
strongly  opposed  by  persons  who,  I believe,  belonged 
to  the  Orange  Society. 

6380.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  he  the 
justification  for  the  Orange  Society  in  former  days,  at 
present  it  is  a serious  and  unmitigated  evil? — I am 
not  of  any  such  opinion  at  all. 

6381.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
these  riots  ? — My  belief  is  that  the  riots  originated 
in  the  agitation  and  excitement  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, consequent  on  the  proposal  to  establish  Home 
Rule  in  this  country,  and  that  it  created  such  a fever 
in  the  North  of  Ireland — such  excitement  and  such 
apprehension — that  the  people  lost  control  of  them- 
selves. It  may  possibly  be  that  some  persons  from 
behind  the  scenes  excited  the  people  still  further — 
anyway,  that  1 do  not  know  anything  about.  I think 
that  those  riots  were  altogether  exceptional,  and  I do 
not  think  that  unless  something  of  that  kind  occurs 
again — unless  tliere  is  a proposal  again  to  establish 
Home  Rule  in  tliis  country,  and  likely  to  be  carried 
out — I do  not  think  such  riots  are  ever  likely  to 
take  place  in  Belfast  again.  I have  been  in  Belfast 
several  times  when  rioting  occurred,  but,  of  course,  it 
was  nothing  like  the  rioting  that  you  are  at  present 
inquiring  into,  which  is  my  reason  for  forming  that 
opinion. 

6383.  You  think  that  if  the  existing  arrangements 
are  maintained  intact,  that  after  this  year  tliey  will 
not  be  likely  to  occur  again  ? — Yes,  except  under  the 
political  conditions  I mention,  1 do  not  Idiink  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  such  riot,  and  I think  tho^  means  at 
present  here  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
would  suffice.  Of  course,  I concur  in  the  evidence  I 
have  heard  given  here  by  witnesses  to  day,  that  some- 
one responsible  person  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs- 
in  case  of  serious  rioting  taking  place,  tliat  is  involving 
loss  of  life  and  property ; that  some  one  person  should 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs  here,  for  I attribute  the 
duration  of  the  riots  altogether  to  the  divided  authority, 
not  I think  to  the  absence  of  good  will  on  the  part  of 
tie  persons  who  acted  under  whoever  was  leading 
them,  but  the  divided  authority  which  prevailed. 
That,  I think,  is  a very  great  and  serious  evil.  I 
think  if  the  general  officer  of  the  district  had  been  put 
early  in  charge,  as  he  is  a magistrate,  and  if  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  other  mi^istrates  that  he  would 
take  the  entire  matter  in  hand,  the  riots  would  have 
been  vei'y  quickly  suppressed.  In  fact,  I think,  the 
mere  intimation  that  the  general  officer  of  the  district 
had  complete  authority  over  affairs,  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient,  and  that  he  would  have  been  gladly 
and  willingly  obeyed  by  both  the  resident  magistrates, 
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the  borough  magistrates,  and  the  Constabularj,  and 
that  the  riots  -would  have  been  quickly  put  an  end  to. 

63S4.  "Woiild  not  that  Lave  been  a very  exti’eme 
measure  to  have  adopted  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
turbances?— Well,  the  case  was  very  extreme;  A 
head-constable  and  a soldier  had  been  shot  dead  in  the 
streets — murdered — the  case  was  extremely  unusual 
and  unheard  of. 

6385.  And  it  was  after  that  that  yon  think  some 
one  person,  such  as  the  genera!  commanding  the 
district,  should  have  been  j)laced  in  authoiity? — Yes. 
I think  that  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago.  I am 
astonished  that  the  Government  should  have  allowed 
the  existing  arrangements  to  continue’  so  long.  I 
consider  it  a most  anomalous  thing  that  two  resident 
magistrates,  who  administer  justice  in  this  town,  are 
to  be  sitting  on  the  bench  of  justice  one  day,  and  on 
the  next  are  to  be  guiding  the  police  and  military  in 
the  suppression  of  riots.  I consider  that  to  be  a perfect 
scandal. 

6386.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  police  cannot. 

6387.  Have  you  fomied  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  that,  whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Belfast,  should  have 
power  to  enrol  special  constables  to  aid  the  police  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace? — Well,  I have  heard 
that  proposal  made,  but  I consider  it  would  be  a most 
dangerous  step. 

6388.  Canyon  state  why  you  so  consider  it? — Well, 
I think  the  feeling  in  Belfast  is  so  strong,  th.at  the  men 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  duty  even  under 
the  obligation  of  an  oath ; and  I think,  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  a riot,  it  would  be  most 
dangerous.  I heard  here  to  day,  I think  some  one 

■ suggested  that  in  the  event  of,  we  will  say  the  Falls 
road  party  attacking  the  Shankhill  road  party,  how 
would  the  Shankhill  road  constable  act  ? I do  not 
think  they  could  be  relied  on  under  such  circumstances; 
neither,  that  under  such  cii’cumstances  the  Falls  road 
man  could  be  relied  upon  against  the  Shankhill  road 
party. 

6389.  Do  you  think  there  would  bo  any  danger  in 
having  power  given  to  the  head  of  the  police  force  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  enrolling  a number  of  special 

■ constables  if  he  thought  right  to  do  so  ? — No,  I am 
altogether  against  it.  I think  it  would  be  a most 
dangerous  and  rash  experiment. 

6390.  Can  you  point  out  the  danger  of  putting  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  person  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town  ? — The  reason  is  that  the  persona 
he  would  enroll,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  be  reliable. 
I think  it  would  be  most  dangerous. 

6391.  If  he  considered  it  dangerous  do  you  not 
think  he  would  leave  it  alone  ? — Well,  a good  deal 
would  depend  on  his  temperament  and  good  sense. 

6392.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  circumstances 
if  you  had  a man  who  was  not  possessed  of  good  sense 
■that  he  would  not  be  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
town  ? — Certainly,  not  without  good  sense. 

6393.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  mounted  police  in  the  to^vn  of  Belfast  during  riotous 
times  1 — ^Yes,  I think  they  would  be  useful,  but  occar 
sionally  their  employment  is  very  dangerous  after 
nightfall.  The  employment  of  mounted  troops  after 
nightfall  is  extremely  dangerous  both  to  the  men 
themselves  and  to  others. 

6394.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  mounted  troops 
• not  being  acciistomed  to  side  streets  ?-^WelI,  not 

only  tha^  but  they  are  such  marks  for  stones  and 
missiles  of  all  kinds,  and  their  horses  also  ai-e  liable  to 
fall.  I myself  was  on  one  occasion  nearly  kOIed  by 
my  horse  falling  during  a riot  when  we  were  turning 
a enmer,  and  I have  seen  others  injured  in  a similar 
way  by  falling  on  the  stones. 

6395.  Do  you  think  that  the  horses  likely  to  be 
used  for  a mounted  police  force  would  be  more  steady 
in  the  streete  at  that  sort  of  work  than  tho  cavalry 
horses  ? — Oh,  I cannot  say  that.  A cavalry  horse  can 


almost  do  anything,  ho  is  so  taught  in  the  riding 
school. 

6306.  Do  you  think  that  a horse  might  he  more 
suitably  shod  for  streets  paved  with  stones? — Well,  as 
I have  said,  it  is  very  dangerous,  but  no  doubt  some 
improvements  might  be  made.  Perhaps  if  they  had 
leather  shoes  they  might  be  less  liable  to  slip. 

6397.  Do  yotr  think  that  the  appearance  of  mounted 
men  in  the  streets  in  the  case  of  a riot  would  exercise 
a good  moral  effect  ? — Oh,  yes,  beyond  all  doubt  they 
would. 

6398.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  important  that  the 
police  force  of  tho  town  should  remain  independent  of 
all  external  local  authority  ? — I think  the  police  force 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  sliould  be  supported  by  the 
good  will-of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

6399.  In -the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
where  thei'e  is  no  artisan  population  except  one  class, 
would  you  expect  the  military  always  to  act  when 
riotous  strikes  and  things  of  that  soit  occur? — Well,I 
regret  very  much  always  to  see  the  military  called  out 
toact  against  tho  people.  Itwaswith  great  reluctance 
that  I bi-ought  them  witli  me  to  the  Sh.ankliill-road  on 
the  occasion  I have  mentioned.  I think  that  it  has  a 
very  bad  appearance. 

6400.  You  spoke  of  taking  your  men  at  a very 
quick  pace  to  the  point  where  you  were  dii-ected  to 
go  ? — Yes. 

6401.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  or  do  you  think,  thatit 
would  be  an  advantage  if  there  were  large  police  patrol 
vans  capable  of  carrying  twenty  or  thirty  men  ?— No 
doubt  it  would  be  a most  valuable  thing. 

6402.  Do  you  consider  the  baton  an  effective 
instrument  for  arming  the  police  force  -with  ? — I do; 
it  is  -very  effective  as  a general  mle. 

6403.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  Belfast  riots  ?— I do  not. 

6404.  Do  you'know  the  magisterial  system  which 
pre-vails  in  Dublin,  where  paid  magistrates  alone  sit 
daily  at  the  police  courts,  and  have  no  functions  to 
dischai'ge  in  the  streets? — I am  aware  of  that.  That 
is  a system  that  I would  ad-vise  to  be  adopted  in 
Belfast. 

6405.  You  consider  that  system  well  adapted  for 
Belfast  ? — I do. 

6406.  Suppose  two  trained  magistrates  sitting  at 
tlie  police  courts  and  hearing  cases,  unaided  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  to-wn  ? — Yes,  I think 
that  would  have  a very  good  effect. 

6407.  Would  you  ilrink  it  desirable  that  whoever 
is  in  charge  of  the  town  of  Belfast  should  have  po-wer 
during  times  of  excitement  to  forbid  any  processions 
of  a party  character  whatever  in  the  streets  ? — I do. 
I think  it  would  be  most  essential. 

6408.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Can  you  give  me 
the  date  of  the  newspaper  you  spoke  of? — Well,  I 
cannot  exactly.  I tliink  it  was  about  two  days  after 
I was  injured,  that  would  be  about  the  6th  or  7th 
August  1 think. 

6409.  Mr.  Ross.^ — I think  you  said  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  riots  was  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ? — I said  it 
was  the  agitation  created  by  it,  the  proposal,  and  the 
exciting  speeches  -and  articles  written  on  the  subject 
■which  greatly  affected  the  minds  of  the  people. 

6410.  Do  you  think  that  the  riots  were  owing  to 
that  cause  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

6411.  Were  there  not  serious  riots  almost  as  bad  as 
this  one,  in  1857,  1864  and  1872  ? — No,  never  so  bad 
as  this  in  my  experience. 

6412.  Mr.  M‘M(yrdie. — ^You  have  had  a long  exper- 
ience in  riots  in  the  Nortli  of  Ireland  during  the  last 
sixteen  years  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  very  many  riots  I 
am  sorry  -bo  say. 

6413.  In  most  of  those  riots  'you  took  part  as  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  I believe?— Yes,  in  a number 
of  them. 

6414.  In  those  riots  you  did  not,  as  a rule,  find  any 
strong  hostUity  ou  the  part  of  the  people  against  the 
police,  T suppose? — No. 
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6415.  On  the  eveamg  that  you  cjanie  to  Belfast  you 
the  hostility  of  the  people  strong  against  the 

police  1 — Yes. 

6416.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  it  was 
that  caused  that  singular  state  of  mattere  ? — -Yes,  1 
liad  read  in  the  papei-s  that  an.  unfortunate  affair  had 
taken  place  at  the  police  barrack,  where  it  was  asserted 
that  the  police  had  fired  an  enormous  number  of  shots 
and  that  a woman  had  been  injured ; and  that  was  the 
reason  that  I was  so  apprehensive  about  the  women 
and  that  I called  upon  them  to  go  into  their  houses  so 
emphatically. 

6417.  I suppose  that  you  have  never  seen  in  any  of 
the  riots  you  have  witnessed  so  much  feeling  sliown 
against  the  police  as  you  have  in  these  riots  ? — I do 
not  think  that  I ever  saw  in  my  experience  any  par- 
ticular ill-feeling  shown  against  the  police  prior  to  this. 
But  this  was  not  in  my  view  an  ordinary  riot,  it  was 
more  in  tlie  natui-e  of  an  insuiTectioaaiy  movement, 
there  was  no  opposing  mob.  It  was  only  against  tho 
forces  of  the  State  that  the  crowd  were  opposed.  Of 
course  it  'only  wanted  the  element  of  a treasonable 
object  to  make  it  an  insuiTection. 

6418.  Was  that  unusual  in  your  experience  ? — Yes, 
most  unusual. 

6419.  You  have  always  had  great  experience  in 
handling  military  as  well  as  police  in  such  cases  1 — 
Decidedly. 

6420.  And  I believe  you  have  shown  great  firmness 
and  judgment  in  suppressing  riots  ‘I — Well,  I express 
no  opinion  on  that. 

6421.  Tlie  President. — He  seems  to  have  shown 
great  finnness  and  judgment  on  the  present  occasion. 

6422.  Mr.  ZPMordie. — How  many  police  had  you 
under  your  command  on  this  occasion? — Well,  I 
cannot  name  the  exact  number,  but  I think  it  was 
about  forty. 

6423.  You  did  not  order  them  to  charge? — No.  I 
may  give  you  my  reasons  for  not  doing  that.  I was 
aware  the  men  were  from  the  country  and  I was  very 
anxious  lest  they  should  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
officei-s,  and  that  the  bonds  of  discipline  being  loosened, 
some  of  those  lamentable  occurrences  tliat  were  stated 
to  have  taken  place  before  I came  to  tho  town  might 
occur  again. 

6424.  Had  yoit  had  a number  of  men  under  yonr 
control  who  knew  the  streets  of  Belfast,  is  it  not 
probable  that  you  would  have  used  the  baton  force  to 
disperse  the  mob  ? — Yes,  I think  I should  have  used 
them  then,  but  I would  not  have  advanced  a small 
body  of  men  against  such  a mob. 

6425.  You  said  there  were  some  respectable  men  in 
the  crowd  who  gave  you  advice? — Yes. 

6426.  Did  they  seem  in  earnest  in  giving  you  that 
advice  ? — -Well,  they  did  nothing  which  showed 
earnestness.  They  did  not  advance  to  the  mob  and 
call  out  to  them  to  disperee.  They  expressed  good 
will  and  I daresay  they  felt  it. 

6427.  Did  they  communicate  witli  the  mob  in  any 
way  ? — I did  not  see  it. 

642S.  Was  one  of  the  men  a clergyman? — Yes,  a 
clergyman  came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 

6429.  Was  he  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Comb  ? — I do  not 
know  his  name.  He  said  that  the  j)olice  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  were  exciting  the  people.  I said  that  I 
would  see  to  it,  and  I went  to  the  police,  but  I did 
not  see  anytliing  whatever. 

6430.  Did  Mr.  Robertson  then  come  to  you  ? — 
Well,  I do  not  know  the  name  of  any  of  tlie  persons. 

6431.  Did  you  know  tho  man  whom  you  ordered 
to  bo  arrested? — No.  I know  that  I m aimed  him 
several  times.  I told  him  to  go  away  and  to  go  home. 
I said,  *'  Go  away  and  leave  the  streets  in  tJio  Queen’s 
name.”  I waved  my  stick  to  them  and  called  on 
them  to  go  a way,  but  ho  did  not  go. 

6432.  Was  that  man  whom  you  ordered  to  be  ar- 
rested engaged  in  any  riot  or  any  attack  on  the  police  ? 
— W'ell,  I considered  any  man  who  remained  on  the 
street  after  my  solemn  warning  to  tho  crowd  to  dis- 
perse was  a rioter,  and  more  or  less  aiding  in  the  riot. 


6433.  The  President. — I always  thought  that  that 
was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  people  must 
understand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  retire  and  leave 
the  street  when  they  are  called  upon  to  do  so.  (To 
witness). — ^You  told  Robertson  to  retii-e? — Yes.  I 
told  all  the  people  to  retire  from  the  streets.  T said, 
“Go  into  your  houses.”  Most  of  them  went  away 
except  Robertson;  ho  continued  talking  to  me  and 
did  not  leave  the  street,  and  I then  caused  him  to  be 
an-ested. 

6434.  Mr.  M^ZIordie. — -Did  one  of  the  military 
officers  express  his  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  not  to  have  arrested  that  man? — Cer- 
tainly not.  What  took  place  about  it  was  this,  if  you 
wish.  1 know  that  one  of  the  magistrates  spoke  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  release  the  man.  I said  to  those 
gentlemen  that  I thought  it  extraordinary  that  the 
fii-st  time  I had  seen  them  that  day  the  first  thing 
they  had  to  say  to  me  was  to  obtain  release  of  one 
of  tho  disturbers  of  tlie  peace.  He  was  arrested,  I 
said,  by  my  order.  A magistrate  repeated  tbe  words 
“ By  your  order,”  as  if  he  were  making  a mental  note 
of  the  matter  for  some  future  occasion.  Major 
Broderick  replied  to  him  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read,  and  he  was  warned  to  leave  the  street  and  he 
refused  to  do  it,  and  it  was  quite  right  to  arrest  him. 
That  was  the  observation  that  Major  Broderick  made. 

6435.  The  President. — Do  you  know  tho  name  of 
the  magistrate? — Not  at  all.  I never  had  seen  cither 
of  tire  gentlemen  before,  and  I had  only  a few  minutes’ 
conversation  with  them.  I then  said  to  them,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  undoi-take  that  the  man  will  go 
to  his  house  immediately  he  will  be  released.” 

6436.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  interfei'ed  with  you  in  that  way  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duty? — I do  not,  sii'. 

• 6437.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Did  anyone  tell  you  tliat 
tliis  man  whom  you  had  arrested  had  been  doing  his 
very  best  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  restore  order  ? 
— I think  one  of  the  magistrates  said  something  of 
the  kind,  but  1 am  not  certain.  It’s  a matter  of  fact, 
I believe,  he  was  one  of  tlie  men  who  professed  good 
will  but  did  not  show  it.  I would  not  know  tbe  man 
if  I saw  him  now. 

6438.  However,  you  authorized  him  to  he  released  ? 
— Certailily,  I was  very  glad  to  do  it. 

6439.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  what 
originated  the  present  riots  in  Belfast  was  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ? 
— Yes. 

6440.  From  your  knowledge  of  Belfast  do  you 
think  that  the  excitement  which  prevailed  at  that 
period — the  bonfires  on  one  side  celebrating  Mr. 
Sexton’s  return,  and  tbe  bonfires  on  the  other  cele- 
brating the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measui'e — in 
your  opinion  have  such  proceedings  the  effect  of 
placing  tbe  peace  of  tlie  city  in  imminent  peril? — Cer- 
tainly, beyond  doubt. 

6441.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  a very  bitter 
feeling  existing  between  the  two  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  Nationalists  on  one  side,  and  what  ai'e 
called  the  I.K)yalist  party  on  the  other  ? — Oh,  yes,  tbe 
very  bitterest  feeling. 

6442.  And  such  feeling  as  tliat  has  always  been  very 
prolific  of  riot  ? — Veiy  much  so,  beyond  doubt. 

I want  to  ask  your  opinion  On  a point  with  regard 
to  an  expression  used  here  at  tho  very  outset  of  tUe 
inquiry,  as  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break at  the  Alexandra  Docks  : that  there  were  two 
Protestant  labourers  in  the  dock  who  had  some  dispute 
with  the  other  men,  all  of  whom  were  Roman  Cath(^ics, 
and  one  of  them 

The  President  (interposing) — -Are  j ou  going  to  give 
a narrative  of  what  you  say  was  the  state  of  things  at 
the  Alexandra  Dock,  and  then  to  ask  this  witness  does 
he  concur  in  it? 

Mr.  M’Zfordie — No,  my  lord.  I was  going  to  ask 
the  witn&ss  his  opinion  as  to 


Oet.  12,  1886, 
Mr.  Henry 
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The  President — We  do  not  want  his  opinion  on  a 
state  of  facts  not  proved.  We  can  form  our  own 

opinion  on  the  evidence  before  us.  {The  witness) I 

do  not  know  anything  about  it  personally. 


Then  I protest  against  time  being  taken  up  with 
questions.  We  will  not  allow  it. 

The  court  adjourned  at  this  stage  fora  short  period 
and  on  resuming — ’ 


Colonel  Miller,  e.h.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 


6443.  The  Prcsi'/erat—Colonel  Miller  you  are  a 
resident  magistrate  [ think  ? — Yes. 

6444.  What  is  your  district? — Templemore,  North 
Tipperary. 

6445.  And  when  did  you  come  to  Belfast  for  duty? — 
First  on  the  2nd  July. 

6446.  What  length  of  time  did  you  remain  here? — 
I remained  until  the  27th  first ; but  I returned  again 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  days. 

6447.  I don’t  wantto  trouble  yoir  to  go  over  all  the 
miscellaneous  incidents  that  you  witnessed  j but  is 
there  any  transaction  not  already  deposed  to  of  wliich 
you  can  speak,  or  do  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence 

which  has  been  .given,  or  qualify  it  in  any  way  ? I 

have  not  heard  all  the  evidence,  but  I presume  you 
haveheardall  about  tlie  illuminations  anti  the  tav  barrels 
at  the  time  of  the  elections  and  like.  J was  stationed 
here  for  sixteen  days  in  July,  but  there  was  notliing 
of  importance  I might  say,  except  on  tlie  ISth  July. 

6448.  Just  give  us,  shortly,  an  account  of  what  you 
observed  on  that  day  then? — On  that  day  when 
I was  first  sent  for  I was  told  there  was  a riot 
in  a street  called  M‘Donnell-street;  that  is  a street 
leading  down  from  the  Falls-road  to  Groavenor-road 
or  Groavenor-street.  I proceeded  down  there,  and 
there  wei’e  a few  policemen  there.  There  was  a 
riot  going  on,  but  not  a very  serious  one.  This 
M'Donnell-streetis  partly  Catholic  and  partly  Protest- 
ant. I think  at  all  events  there  were  two  mobs  there, 
and  they  were  stoning  each  other.  We  got  it  under, 
and  the  mobs  were  dispersed.  Before  leaving  I heard 
that  there  was  a disturbance  in  Durham  street.  I 
proceeded  there  with  the  District  Inspector  and  we 
found  that  there  was  rather  a fierce  riot  going  on. 
By  that  time  intelligence  had  reached  the  police 
barrack  at  Divis  street,  and  it  was  from  there  I 
believe  the  reinfoi'cements  had  an-ived.  They  had  a 

strongish  body  of  police  there — some  forty  or  fifty 

but  before  we  got  the  riot  under  I was  obliged  to 
charge  what  I believe  was  considered  the  Catholic 
side  into  a street  called  Killen  street.  I remained  in 
Durham  street  for  some  hours  keeping  these  mobs 
apart.  Ther-e  had  been  a good  deal  of  stone-throwing. 
After  a time,  I really  don’t  know  at  what  hour,  a 
constable  came  to  say  that  there  was  a riot  in 
Grosvenor  road,  that  some  houses  were  being  wrecked 
and  that  the  police  were  powerless  and  were  being 
severely  stoned.  I had  been  sent  specially  down  to 
Durham  street,  but  after  consulting  the  District  In- 
spector who  was  with  me  we  considered  it  our  duty 
to  go  and  quell  that  riot  in  Grosvenor  road.  Leaving 
— according  to  my  judgment — a sufficient  number  of 
police  to  keep  the  mob  in  check  in  Durham  street,  we 
went  to  Grosvenor  road.  When  we  ai-rived  there  we 
found  that  there  was  a brisk  engagement  going  on 
between  the  two  parties,  and  we  foi-med  in  line  across 
the  street.  I at  once  authorized  the  District  Insirector 
to  charge  the  mob  and  clear  the  street.  He  did  so, 
charging  them  in  different  directions.  One  party 
seemed  to  disperse  hut  the  others  held  their  ground. 
We  charged  them  several  times,  I really  cannot  charge 
my  memory  now  -with  what  efiect,  but  it  was  their 
practice  to  form  up  behind  us  and  stone  us  as  we 
passed  tliem.  As  I said  we  charged  sevei-al  times,  five 
or  six  times,  but  the  police  were  heavily  stoned,  and 
some  of  them  injured.  There  were  two  men  totally 
disabled  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  rere.  Things  had 
become  very  serious  and  our  lives  I considered  were 
in  danger.  That  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  District 
Inspector.  I told  him  to  keep  tJie  men  as  well  under 
cover  as  he  could,  because  we  had  then  become  a com- 
paratively small  party  against  the  large  mob.  At 
lust  I dii'ccted  him  to  lire,  but  to  do  so  wth  discretion, 


and  to  fire  one  man  at  a time — to  load  and  fire  one 
man  at  a time.  We  fired  three  times.  After  the  first 
round  our  fire  was  returned  by,  I think,  a revolver. 

644!).  A what? — A revolver.  The  second  shot 
that  was  fired  from  our  party  was  replied  to  by  a fierce 
volley  of  stones.  After  the  third  round  the  people 
dispersed.  I remained  there  for  some  time  and  the 
two  parties  being,  as  I considered,  quiet  enough,  I 
went  back  to  Durham  street.  I heard  when  I arrived 
there  that  there  had  been  a fierce  riot  during  my 
absence,  and  that  a sergeant  whom  I had  sent  to  the 
rere  with  the  disabled  men  bad  been  shot  in  Killen 
street.  He  had  been  shot  close  to  the  lungs.  These 
my  lord,  are  the  only  incidents  of  interest  that  came 
under  my  observation  in  July.  I was  brought  back 
again  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  I was  only  three 
houre  in  town  when  I was  knocked  down  myself  and 
totally  disabled. 

6450.  Just  give  us  an  account  of  that  transaction? 

• — I was  again  in  Durham  street,  and  there  were  two 
contending  mobs,  the  Protestants,  or  Orangemen,  from 
the  lower  end  of  Durham  street  and  Sandyrow,  and 
the  Catholics  from  Killen  street,  and  part  of  Galway 
street,  and  the  adjoining  courts.  I separated  tliose 
two  mobs.  The  Catholics  had  gone  away  when  I 
remonstrated  with  them,  they  were  amenable  to  reason 
and  returned  into  their  own  streets.  I then  directed 
my  attention  to  the  Protestant  mob  that  was  outside 
Church  street,  and  when  I was  dispersing  them  I was 
knocked  down  by  the  blow  of  a stone. 

6451.  Thrown  by  one  of  their  number? — Oh, 
certainly. 

6452.  Of  that  particular  mob  ? — Certainly.  I did 
no  more  duty  afterwards.  I was  for  five  days  in  a 
dark  room ; my  eye  was  nearly  knocked  out. 

6453.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — There  was  no  firing 
that  day  in  July — the  13th,  except  by  your  order? — 
None  except  by  my  order. 

6454.  And  you  considered  that  the  firing,  whatever 
firing  took  place,  as  absolutely  necessary? — Absolutely. 
I consider^  our  lives  in  danger.  I charged  the  mob 
time  after  time  -with  tlie  small  body  of  men  at  my 
disposal,  and  they  were  not  to  be  put  down  in  any 
other  way. 

6455.  Did  you  charge  with  the  baton  ? We 

charged  with  batons  and  rifles,  with  all  the  men  we 
had.  It  was  a,  mixed  party. 

6456.  Have  you  been  jiresent  at  any  of  the  riots  in 
Belfast? — No,  I liad  been  to  Belfast  on  the  12th  of 
July,  but  everything  was  very  peaceful. 

6457.  Everything  quiet  ? — Yes,  perfectly  quiet. 

6458.  You  had  no  other  experience  of  rioting  ? — No, 
not  in  Belfast.  I have  been  tln-ee  times  to  the  North 
during  my  service  as  Resident  Magistrate,  but  every- 
thing passed  off  quietly.  Tlie  Oiange  party  were 
most  orderly,  showing,  in  my  opinion,  their  perfect 
organization.  The  order  they  kept  in  the  three 
different  places  I was  at — Belfast,  Lurgan,  and 
Cookstown — was  most  admirable. 

6459.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy — On  what  dates  ? — Three 
ditl'erent  anniversary  celebrations. 

6460.  In  three  different  years  ? — Yes,  tliree  diJerent 
years. 

6461.  Ba  Edioard  Bulwer — You  Lad  no  communi- 
cation with  anyone  who  came  from  the  mob  that  day, 
on  the  13th  of  July? — On  the  13th  of  July? 

6462.  Yes,  on  the  13th  of  July? — No;  the  only 
communication  I had  with  them  was  that  before  I 
fired  I called  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  that  I was 
going  to  fire. 

6463.  Did  you  read  the  Riot  Act? — No,  I did  not 
think  it  necessary  when  the  street  was  in  possession 
of  a mob,  stoning  as  they  were.  Besides,  it  was  dark. 
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6464.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  you  ever  preside  at  the 
police  court  here  ? — I don’t  think  I presided  there.  I 
have  been  in  the  court,  hut  I don’t  think  I took  part 
in  the  proceedings  this  year.  I was  there  on  a former 
occasion. 

6465.  In  former  years? — Yes,  I did,  in  a former 
year. 

6466.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Captain  Keogh  1 
—I  did. 

6467.  And  do  you  agree  with  Mm  in  thinking  that 
a magisterial  system  wMch  would  give  the  dischai-ge 
of  the  duties  of  the  police  court  to  paid  legal  magis- 
trates, would  bo  a good  one  % — ^Yes,  I agree  with  him 
■j&oroughly  as  to  that. 

6468.  A.s  in  London,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  otlier 
large  cities  ? — Yes,  in  such  a place  as  Belfast  I think 
that  is  quite  necessary. 

6469.  And  in  sudi  a place  as  Belfast,  to  use  your 
phrase,  you  tliink  it  would  be  well  to  have  paid 
magisti-ates  performing  that  duty? — I do. 

6470.  Having  notldng  to  say  to  street  duties  ? — 
Quite  so,  having  no  exemitive  functions,  so  to  speak. 

6471.  Mr.  M'-Ea/rdy — Were  you  here  continuously, 
Colonel  Miller,  from  the  2nd  of  July  ? — Till  the  27th, 
and  then  I x-eturned  in  August. 

6472.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  riots? — No,  except  what  I have  been  told  mere- 
ly or  read  in  the  newspapers. 

6473.  Can  you  form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  that  might  be  assigned  for  their  continuance  ?— 
Well,  no,  except  that  there  is  a rowdy  element  in  all 
large  places  like  Belfast,  and  they  make  a sort  of  grist 
out  of  these  disturbances,  and  try  to  keep  them  up  for 
a time  for  the  purpose  of  disorder  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I know  of  no  other  reason. 

6474.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
crime  usually — the  normal  state  of  crime  in  Belfast  ? — 
No. 

6475.  With  the  exception  of  the  wilful  damage  to 
property  and  the  wecking  of  occasional  public  houses, 
was  there  an  entii-e  absence  of  ordinary  crime  during 
the  xiots  ? — No ; I have  been  in  the  police  court,  and 
I think  I have  heard  of  numbem  and  numbers  of 
people  being  broxight  up  for  ordinary  ciime — drunken- 
ness, assaults,  and  one  thing  or  anothei’. 

6476.  But  I mean,  having  regard  to  the  disorganized 
state  of  things  in  the  town,  did  this  rowdy  class  avail 
themselvesof  the  opportunity  to  make  raids  on  property  ? 
— I cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I have  heard  that  during 
times  that  the  police  were  withdrawn  from  or  could 
not  patrol  them  districts ; that  there  was  a deal  of 
theft  in  parts  of  the  town  that  could  not  be  protected. 
I heard  so;  hut,  of  course,  that  is  not  evidence 
strictly  speaking.  • 

6477.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegation  ?— No,  mei’ely  hearsay. 

6478.  That  there  were  wholesale  robberies?— Yes, 
it  was  so  stated,  I know. 

6479.  In  your  opinion,  looking  at  results,  do  you 
consider  that  the  existing  local  arrangements  have 
been  satisfactory? — No,  they  don’t  seem  to  have  been 
satisfactory.  Certainly,  results  show  that  they  were 
not  satisfactory. 

6480.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient  unity  of 
control  for  the  police  force  in  the  town  ? — 'No,  there 
seemed  not  to  he.  It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  question 
to  answer,  but  I don’t  tliink  there  was  a commander-in- 
chief,  in  fact,  as  there  should  be  on  all  like  occasions. 
There  must  be  a man  in  command  when  large  forces 
are  employed  quelling  riots. 

6481.  Do  you  tMnk  that  the  relation  that  has 
hitherto  existed  between  the  magistracy  and  the 
police — a Eesident  Magistrate  acting  as  a sort  of 
shadow  of  the  officer  of  police — a beneficial  one? — 
Do  you  mean  to  ask  my  opinion  as  to  what  has  been 
put  to  other  witnesses  concerning  magistrates  and 
police — whether  the  latter  should  take  their  orders 
from  the  magistrate  or  from  their  officer—— 

6482.  Yes? — Well  I think  that  is  very  clearly 
defined  according  to  my  opinion.  Though  only  a short 


time  a Resident  Magistrate  I have  acted  a good  de.al 
with  police,  and  when  I wont  anything  done,  I tell 
the  police  officer  and  he  carries  out  my  directiona 
We  have  always  worked  in  perfect  unison  and  under 
very  difficult  circumstances  too. 

6483.  If  in  presence  of  a mob  the  police  officer  in 
command  was  to  order  his  men  to  charge  and  make 
arrests,  without  reference  to  you,  would  that  he  con- 
sidered wanting  in  courtesy? — Well,  I would  think 
it  indiscreet,  as  taking  a responsibility  on  his  shoulders 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  do.  It  would  be  better  for 
him  to  have  my  sanction  for  doing  it. 

6484.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  responsibility  is,  if 
a police  officer  disperses  a large  crowd  for  stoning  the 
police  ? — I am  not  a lawyer,  and  cannot  exactly  define 
the  responsibility. 

6485.  But  reallyis  there  any  responsibility  ? — ^Well 
the  magistrate  is  the  r«ponsible  person,  and  if  the 
police  officer  throws  the  magistrate  overboard  and 
rushes  in  without  consulting  him,  he  takes  on  his  own 
shoulders  a responsibility  that  is  not  necessary. 

6486.  Well,  of  course  if  you  go  to  church  you  take 
a certain  amount  of  responsibility  too  for  going  there, 
hut  what  is  the  responsibOity  in  the  case  I instanced  ? 
— I mean  if  in  dispersing  the  mob,  he  takes  life,  and 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  going  to 
church  and  tsiking  life. 

6487.  Certainly,  but  what  is  the  responsibility 
suppose  there  is  no  life  lost  ? — I say  the  officer  takes 
that  responsibility  when  he  might  leave  it  on  the 
shouldei’s  of  the  magistrate.  I am  not  saying  whether 
under  the  circumstances  you  put,  he  would  bo  light 
or  wrong. 

6488.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  it  from  all  sides  of 
the  question,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town  of 
Belfast  have  a reasonable  voice  in  the  arrangements 
that  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order? — 
You  have  heard  a great  deal  aboxxt  the  meetings  of 
the  Resident  Magistrates  in  Belfast.  I have  often 
myself  at  these  meetings  asked,  if  the  Mayor  and 
the  Borough  Magistrates  were  acquainted  with  these 
conferences  or  knew  that  they  were  going  on ; I have 
asked  the  Town  Inspector  that,  and  he  told  me  that 
they  were  fully  informed  of  them.  I asked  this 
because  in  my  opinion  tho  Mayor  should  issue  procla- 
mations, and  such  things,  warning  the  people  of  their 
proper  conduct — not  to  congregate  at  street  cornei-s, 
or  assemble  in  crowds  and  so  on ; hut  I was  always 
told  that  the  Mayor  was  cognisant  of  cver3dhing  that 
wsis  going  on.  I merely  tell  you  what  I was  told — of 
my  own  knowledge,  I know  nothing  about  it. 

6489.  If  the  District-Inspector  of  police  and  the 
Town-Inspector  met  together  to  formulate  arrange- 
ments, that  might  also  have  been  with  the  cognisance 
of  the  Mayor?Y.It  might  he  so,  hut  I should  think 
not  because  it  would  depend  upon  whether  the  Mayor 
could  do  anything  at  tlie  meetings  and  conferences 
between  the  Town  Inspector  and  the  District  Inspector 
would  he  merely  as  to  tho  internal  economy  of  the 
poliee'and  their  distribution.  But  with  regairi  to  tho 
meetings  of  the- Magistrates,  I believe  that  the  Mayor 
was  invited. ' 

6490.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Chief  hlagistrate  of  a large  town  like 
Belfast  to  attend  uninvited  these  scratch  meetings  of 
Resident  Magistrates  1 — Well,  really  I don’t  know 
that  I can  answer  that  question ; I am  not  up  in  the 
etiquette  xvith  regard  to  mmiieq)al  law.  But  I was  in- 
formed as  I have  ah-eady  told  you,  that  the  Mayor 
was  invited. 

6491.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  a.s  to  what  the 
normal  strength  of  the  police  force  of  the  town  should 
he ; and  whether  the  present  force  is  adequate  for  the 
duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  1 — Well,  if  my 
opinion  was  asked,  I would  increase  the  town  force  of 
police  to  that  amount  that  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  bringing  in  tho  country  police. 

6492.  If  you  found  the  jiolice  force  of  Belfast  were 
required  to  perform  one-third  less  duty  than  is  required 
by  other  police  forces,  would  you  think  it  better  to 
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increase  the  work,  as  a move  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  force  ] — would  say, 
■with  regard  to  ■what  I suggest,  that  I should  think 
that  one  town  policeman,  ha'ving  a knowledge  of  the 
people  of  the  district  in  -which  he  is  stationed,  -would 
he  much  more  useful  than  two  men  brought  in  from 
the  country.  Whether  they  come  by  rail,  or  march, 
or  in  anyway,  and  then  have  to  go  and  look  for  their 
breakfasts  when  they  come,  and  stop  in  “ straw 
lodges,”  which  mean  every  discomfort,  they  are  not 
fit  for  active  duty. 

6493.  The  President. — There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that. 

6494.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — You  think  there  should  be 
a strong  permanent  force  here? — Yes,  I think  so.  I 
think  it  would  be  economic  for  a great  township  like 
Belfast  to  pay  permanently  for  a few  extra  constables 
than  to  have  to  pay  for  the  introduction  of  extra  forces 
and  the  damage  done  by  rioters. 

6495.  Do  you  think  that  if,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a large  force  of  police  were  shown  on  the 
streets,  and  were  always  available,  that  the  riotous 
proceedings  would  be  the  exception. 

6496.  You  mentioned  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
13th  July  the  first  round  was  fii'ed  by  a constable  by 
your  order  after  a mvolver  shot  was  fired? — Yes,  a 
revolver  shot  was  fired. 

6497.  Was  there  more  than  one  ? — Only  one. 

6498.  At  the  time  you  were  located  in  the  Catlioiic 
quarters  on  the  4th  August  did  you  receive  assistance 
from  any  Catholic  clergymen  on  tJiat  occasion  ? — Oh, 
yes  I did.  When  I was  in  Durham-street  I met  the 
Catholic  clergymen,  andwitli  their  aid  I got  the  mob 
into  their  own  quarters.  On  every  occasion  I received 
the  greatest  assistance  from  Catholic  clergymen.  The 
Eev.  Father  Magee  gave  me  great  assistance. 

6499.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  suggestion  of  making  the  respectable  inhabitants 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town  t 
— Oh,  I would  not  have  special  constables  at  all. 

6500.  I don’t  mean  that  you  should  have  them  ? 

I imderstand  what  you  mean.  What  I mean  is  that 
if  my  opinion  were  asked  I would  say  that  special 
constables  would  not  do  at  all — they  would  be  of  no 
use. 

6501.  Outside  the  question  altogether  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  a mistake  or  not  to  employ  them  generally, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town  discretionary 
powers  to  appoint  special  constables  ? — I think  if  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  have  special  constables  there  is 
no  use  in  giving  persons  discretionary  powers. 

6502.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
force  would  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  mounted 
men? — Fes.  Cavalry  is  always  a fine  branch  of  the 
service — a dashing  body,  and  I admire  them  very 
much.  They  would  be  of  great  service  at  all  times  in 
open  spacra. 

6503.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  force  would  be 
rendered  considerably  more  efficient  if  there  were 
large  conveyances  available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying them  in  large  bodies  from  one  point  of  the 
town  to  the  other? — No.  If  the  police  are  disfcribu'fced 
over  the  town  in  barracks  in  certain  districts,  I don’t 


think  Belfast  is  so  large  as  to  require  these  con- 
veniences. 

6504.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  distribution  of  the 
police  in  twenty-two  barracks  is  a cause  of  weakness  ? 
— No.  I think  for  the  duty  of  the  police — for  the 
ordinary  duty  of  the  police — it  is  an  important  matter 
for  law-abiding  citizens  to  have  a police  barrack  close 
at  hand  whore  they  could  go  for  Msistance  when  they 
require  it.  If  a man  is  badly  beaten  or  robbed  it  is 
an  important  matter  to  have  a police  barrack  close  at 
hand  at  which  to  report  the  occurrence. 

6505.  Do  you  think  it  contributes  to  the  peace  of 
a neighbourhood  to  have  a police  bairack  close  at  hand  1 
— Certainly. 

6506.  Well,  then,  may  I ask,  sir,  do  you  approve 
of  the  vrithdrawal  of  the  police  from  the  Shankhill- 
road  ? — I was  not  present  at  the  time  the  police  were 
withdrawn. 

6507.  I know.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  course  1 — Yes,  I have,  but  I 
would  rather  not  express  it. 

6508.  Without  asking  you  for  the  expression  of  your 
opinion  I maytake  it  that  you  would  not  have  approved 
of  that  course  ? — Certainly. 

6509.  One  other  que.stion  I want  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  the  magistrates.  ITou  say  you  approve  of 
the  apjKiintment  of  a stipendiary  magistrate  in  Belfast  j 
- — Yes;  1 think  if  an  independent  magistrate  was 
appoin'ted  to  Belfast — one  on  whom  party  passion  or 
sectarian  prejudice  could  not  be  reflected  in  any  way 
— ^it  wotild  be  a great  advantage.  I think  a lawyer 
is  the  man  that  should  bo  in  Belfast. 

6510.  Do  you  think  that  if  only  one  magistrate  of 
certified  legal  qualifications  were  appointed  there  would 
still  be  sufficient  work  for  that  one,  if  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates  attended  to  the  minor  police  eases ; and 
would  you  put  all  the  minor  police  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  magistrates? — I think  if  a magis- 
trate such  as  I say  were  appointed  it  would  give  the 
people  at  large — I am  speaking  now  of  my  experience 
elsewhere — that  theResidentMagistrate  was  impartial, 

6511.  What  I want  to  know  ia  whetlier  you  believe 
the  local  magistrates  should  have  any  jurisdiction  at 
all  in  the  local  police  courts  ? — Though  an  old  man,  I 
am  a young  Resident  Magistrate,  and  scarcely  able  to 
form  an  opinion. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the 
local  magistrates  of  a town  like  Belfast  to  the  position 
of  petty  vestrymen. 

Mr.  AdoTTis. — Do  you  know  what  petty  vestrymen 
are,  because  I don’t. 

The  President. — It  is  not  a legal  term  at  all  events. 

6512.  The  Witness. — I don’t  know  what  a vestry- 

6513.  Mr.  Adams. — ^There  are  no  vestrymen  in  Ire- 
land at  all  events.  Are  you  aware  that  in  large  towns- 
such  as  London,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  other  large 
towns  that  magisterial  duties  ai-e  performed  by  paid 
magistretes  ? — Well,  I think  so,  from  reading  news- 
paper repoihs  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6514.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — Do  you  believe  all  that  you 
read  ui  the  newspaj)ers  1 — I do  not. 

Mr.  M'Eardy. — Neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Adams. — Well,  I suppose  we  must  take  judicial 
cognizance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  at  all  events. 


Jfr.  Jotepli 
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Mr.  Joseph  Cla/rke  Rutherford, 

6515.  The  Pre^derd. — Jfou  are  a Resident  Magis- 
trate of  how  many  years  experience,  Mr.  Rutherford  ? 

Nineteen  years  last  August,  my  lord. 

6516.  Where  are  you  at  present  stationed? — At 
Ballymena,  county  Antrim. 

6517.  Have  you  generally  exercised  your  duty  in 
this  county  or  have  you  been  in  various  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — I have  been  in  Roscommon. 

6518  For  how  many  years  were  you  in  Roscommon  ? 
— For  fifteen  yeai-s,  my  lord. 


B.B.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6519.  And  how  long  in  Antrim? — Four  years. 

6520.  When  did  you  first  come  on  duty  to  Belfast? 
— On  the  9th  June. 

6521.  How  long  did  you  remain  ? — Sixdays.  Then 
I went  away  and  came  back  in  July.  I came  back 
on  the  14th  July  and  remained  until  the  22nd.  Then 
T was  here  on  the  2nd  of  August  for  only  two  days — 
I got  unwell. 

6522.  That  was  the  end  of  your  services  1 — Yes,  my 
lord. 
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6523.  I won’t  trouble  you  to  go  through  all  the 
details  of  the  mattera  that  you  heard  during  theso 
perioils,  but  if  there  is  anything  to  which  you  desire  to 
call  our  attention,  to  which  oxir  attcnriou  has  not 
already  been  directed,  you  can  do  so  ; or  if  you  diifer 
from  any  opinion  expressed  you  can  call  our  attention 
to  it  1 — The  only  riots  I was  present  at  were  those  of 
the  attack  on  the  Shankhill  Barrack.  I did  not  get 
up  there  until  nine  o’clock  that  evening.  When  I 
was  driving  tliere  from  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, at  nine  o’clock,  I was  informed  that  if  I went  up 
the  road  I had  been  desired  to  go  I would  be  shot. 

6524.  Mr.  Ze  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — On  what  day  was 
thatl — This  was  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June. 

6525.  Who  told  you  you  would  be  shot  1 — Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Resident  Magistrate.  The  man  who  drove 
me  brought  me  by  another  road  up  to  the  barrack. 
As  I was  going  up  Dover,  street  I met  a number  of 
men  running  down ; and  passing  on  a little  further  I 
met  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  District  Inspector,  with  two 
policemen,  as  if  they  were  chasing  the  crowd.  Behind 
them  was  pretty  dear,  but  when  I got  out  on  the 
g]iariHi!l  road  I saw  that  in  front  of  tlie  baixack  tliere 
was  a large  mass  of  men  at  the  comer  of  Agnew  street. 
As  I passed  up  close  to  the  barrack  door  the  stoning 
was  going  on.  Several  stones  struck  the  car,  and  as  1 
passed  into  the  barrack  I saw  a flash  as  if  a shot  had 
been  fired.  When  I went  into  the  bairack  I saw  Mr. 
M‘Leod  and  Mr.  Grene,  the  police  officer,  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  I told  them  what  I had  seen,  and  that  the 
people  had  stoned  me,  and  that  they  had  also  fired. 
While  I was  speaking  I heard  some  more  shote,  and 
I asked  him  what  they  were,  and  ho  told  me  they  were 
shots  fired  from  the  barrack.  I asked  him  what  they 
were  fired  at,  and  he  said  he  could  not  tell,  and  he 
ordered  Mr.  Grene  to  stop  the  firing  at  once.  The 
military  then  came  up.  When  I arrived  I think  there 
were  four  or  five  otliei’  gentlemen  in  the  room,  but  I 
believe  one  or  two  wei-e  newspaper  repoi-tera.  The 
next  thing  %vith  which  I was  connected  was  the  meet- 
ing of  magistrates  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  which  the 
Mayor  pi-esided.  I can’t  tell  you  the  whole  lot  of  the 
meeting,  but  I know  the  first  subject  discussed  was 
that  the  country  police  should  be  withdi-awn  from  the 
Shaukhill  road.  Mr.  Cullen  and  myself  objected,  and 
we  had  a long  discussion,  and  I know  eventually  the 
countiy  police  were  to  be  removed.  Just  then  some 
report  came  frem  the  Shankhill  road,  and  I was  directed 
to  requisition  for  100  military,  and  take  them  up 
there  to  protect  the  barrack.  I weut  to  the  military 
and  got  the  100  men,  and  marched  them  up  there, 
getting  there  at  half  past  one  o’clock,  and  staying  there 
until  half-past  one  the  following  morning.  During 
the  time  we  were  there,  as  General  Moore  stated,  thei-e 
was  gi-eat  excitement.  The  people  were  disorderly 
certainly,  but  there  was  no  harm  done.  The  troops 
were  brought  into  a shed  at  the  back  of  the  barracks. 
That  was  done  without  my  permission,  for  I would 
have  kept  them  where  they  were  in  the  front  of 
the  barrack.  The  officer  in  (iai-ge  said  the  police  were 
obliged  to  act  first,  and  that  the  militaiy  only  came 
second.  I said  that  might  do  very  well  in  ordinaiy 
affairs,  but  unless  lives  were  to  be  lost  the  troops  should 
remain  on  tlie  street.  The  Mayor  then  came  up,  and 
he  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  military  being  put  into 
the  sheds  at  the  back  of  the  barrack,  and  they  were 
put  in.  There  was  a great  deal  of  excitement,  but 
there  was  nothing  done  until  after  the  first  detachment 
of  the  militaiy  bad  been  relieved  by  the  second.  There 
were  some  stones  thrown  at  tlie  barrack,  and  I went 
back  at  once  into  the  sheds  at  the  back  of  the  barracks 
and  put  tliem  into  one  of  the  side  streets.  In  preaenco 
of  the  military  picquet  nothing  further  took  place,  and 
we  got  Mr.  Thynne  the  resident  magistrate,  to  bring  the 
first  detachment  back  again.  The  streets  were  cleared, 
and  the  evening  passed  off  quietly.  I was  momentarily 
in  feai-  that  I would  have  to  use  the  military.  The 
people  were  clamouring.  There  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  in  the  street, 
and  really  there  would  have  been  great  loss  of  life.  I 


may  mention  that  while  I was  with  the  military,  and 
wiiile  Mr.  Thynne  had  gone  for  the  second  detachment, 
a local  magistrate  and  some  clergymen  came  to  me. 
The  magistrate  told  me  he  had  been  sent  to  assist  me 
by  the  Mayor,  and  tiiey  demanded  that  I should  give 
up  the  barrack  and  withdraw  the  police. 

6526.  The  President. — Who  was  this  gentleman  1 — 
I don’t  know  his  name.  I believe  he  is  a Mr.  I^wther. 
I heard  so ; but  I don’t  know  exactly. 

6527.  He  was  a local  magistrate! — ^Yes;  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Mayor  to  assist  me. 

6528.  Who  did  he  come  with? — The  Rev.  Dr. 
Hanna,  and  two  or  three  others. 

6.')29.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  anyof  theothers! 
— No ; I am  only  exact  with  regard  to  Dr.  Hanna. 

6530.  Did  they  say  they  came  from  the  Mayor,  or 
with  orders  from  the  Mayor?— No,  my  lord.  The 
local  magistrate  told  me  that  he  had  been  sent  there 
by  the  Mayor  to  assist  me  in  keepii^  the  peace ; that 
he  had  consulted  with  Dr.  Ilanua,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  and  they  had  all  believed  that  the  only  way 
in  which  bloodshed  could  be  avoided  was  by  removing 
the  police  from  the  ban’ack,  and  giving  it  up. 

6531.  Did  he  say  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  assist 
you  ? — He  said  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Mayor  to  assist 
me  with  counsel  and  advice. 

6532.  That  was  not  the  Mayor’s  counsel  and  advice  ? 
— No,  my  lord. 

6533.  Tlie  Mayor  did  not  advise  that  the  barrack 
should  be  given  up  ? — Oh,  no,  my  lord. 

6534.  The  insti’uctions  the  local  magistrate  gave 
wei'e  his  own  1 — Yes,  my  lord.  1 need  not  say  tlmt  I 
refused. 

The  President. — And  veiy  pi’opcrly. 

The  Witness. — Cavalry  and  infantry  came  up  after 
that — by  whom  the  principal  streets  were  cleared,  and 
there  was  no  more  about  it. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^That  was  on  the  lOtli  of  June? 
— Yes.  During  the  rest  of  the  time  I was  in  Belfast, 
I was  not  present  at  anything  special.  But  I was  at 
Peter’s  Hill,  and  other  places. 

6535.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  you  assist  in  the  police 
courts  prior  to  some  of  the  riots ! — I did,  during 
August— once  on  the  2nd  and  ouce  on  the  3rd. 

6536.  Were  you  accompanied  by  another  resident 
magistrate  ? — I was. 

6537.  And  I believe  there  were  three  borough 
magistrates  also  ? — I tliink  one  first,  and  then  two.  On 
the  first  day  there  were  two  borough  magistrates  and 
two  resident  magistrates,  and  on  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  day  one  borough  magistrate  went  away  and  two 
came  in  his  place. 

6538.  Then  there  were  two  borough  magistrates  and 
two  resident  magistrates  ? — Yes ; wo  were  equal. 

6539.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  magisterial  jurisdiction 
by  borough  magistrates,  or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  paid 
magistrates  ? — I think,  certainly,  it  should  bo  by  one 
paid  magistrate  or  two. 

6540.  That  is  one  magistrate,  sitting  in  one  court, 
and  the  other  in  the  other? — Yes,  and  divide  the  civil 
and  criminal  business  between  them. 

6541  I suppose  when  one  Resident  M.agistrate  was 
sitting,  with  two  borough  magistrates,  there  was  a diffi- 
culty in  keepiug  order? — You  should  agree  to  what  tliey 
said,  or  adjourn  the  court ; and  Jio  ruling  could  be 
made. 

6542.  Did  what  they  said  tend  towards  increasing 
the  punishment? — No,  sir. 

6543.  For  f saw  small  fines  were  imposed  in  many 
cases  ? — It  is  right  to  say  that  where  those  fines  were 
inflicted,  it  was  found  that  the  men  had  received  con- 
siderable wounds  from  the  police,  and  that  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

6544.  At  any  rate  the  borough  magistrates  inter- 
fered to  secure  leniency  for  the  offenders  ? — Suflicient 
sentences  were  imposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sitting, 
but  at  the  end  they  were  not  severe  enough  at  all. 
There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  sentences  that  would 
have  happened  if  one  man  was  sitting  by  himself. 

2 E 2 


Oel.  12,  1886. 

Mr.  Joiepli 
Clarke  Buther- 
ford,  B.M. 
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6545.  You  would  give  everyone  the  same  length 
Mr.  Joseph  and  breadth  of  the  law  ? — Certainly. 

“■■■  ^•Smrdy.—Do  yon  think  that  if  one 
Resident  Magistrate  would  undertake  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  the  town,  and  that  if  the  ordinary  police 
business  was  left  to  the  ordinaiy  magistrates  of  the 
town,  it  might  be  safe  to  leave  them  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  and  remit  all  pai'ty  cases  to  the  Resident 
Ma^trate  ?— The  Resident  Magistrates  should  be 
entitled  to  deal  with  the  criminal  cases,  and 
let  the  civil  business  go  before  the  local  Magis- 
trates, 

6547.  If  the  ordinary  offences  of  drunkenness,  and 
such  like,  were  not  dealt  with  by  the  local  magis- 
strates,  do  you  think  they  would  get  a proper 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  town  ?— I can’t  say. 

6548.  Do  you  think  they  would  then  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  duties  imposed  on  them  under  the 
Licensing  Acts  ?— I can’t  tell,  I have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  Belfast  only  while  I was  here. 

6549.  Mr.  ^ Adams. — Do  you  think  that  a paid 
magistrate,  sitting  here  in  Belfast,  would  very  soon 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  town,  and  be  able  to 
perform  all  his  duties  ? — Of  course.  There  are  about 
eighty  ma^strates,  who  sit  one  or  two  at  the  time, 
and  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  justice  adminis- 
tered. 

6550.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — If  you  had  one  local  magis- 
strate,  do  you  think,  looking  at  the  local  feeling,  it 

would  be  better  to  have  a man  of  no  religion  at  all  1 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  will  soon  be  necessary. 

6551.  Or  would  you  appoint  two? — I tbiuTr  two 
would  be  better. 

6652.  The  President.— X take  it  that  you  would 
require  two  magistrates,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  done  t — Yes. 

6563.  There  were  two  magistrates  required  before, 
and  I suppose  the  same  number  would  be  required  in 

the  future — there  is  the  same  business  to  be  done  1 

Yes,  my  lord. 

6554.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  not  there  a kind  of  roster 

at  the  police  court,  whereby , certain  magistrates  are 
fixed  to  attend  certain  weeks? — I don’t  know  anything 
about  it.  ® 

6555.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — Leaving  that  question  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  attack  on  the  Bower’s  Hill 
barrack.  Did  you  consider  the  men  in  the  barrack 
were  in  danger? — I did.  The  mob  did  their  best  to 
stone  me.  The  whole  street  in  front  of  the  barrack 
was  covered  with  paving  stones. 

6556.  Will  you  explain  distinctly  what  occurred 
between  youi-self  and’  the  military  ?— The  police  were 
in  the  barrack,  and  within  the  door,  and  I had  drawn 
up  the  military  in  two  ranks  before  the  door.  The 
officer  in  charge  was  not  satisfied  with  that — that  it 
would  stop  the  traffic,  and  he  drew  them  up  the 
street.  When  the  General  saw  them  in  that  position 
he  objected  to  the  men  being  put  there.  I said  I 
did  not  care — all  I wanted  was  to  have  them  outside 
to  keep  the  mob  b-ack  from  the  police. 

6557.  Sir  Edward  Bviwer. — All  you  wanted  was  to 
have  them  ready  at  hand  1— Yes,  because  the  fellows 
would  get  into  a riot  in  two  minutes. 

6558.  Had  yon  the  service  of  cavalry  at  all  on  that 
occasion  1 — Yes,  they  came  up  in  the  evening. 

6569.  Did  they, act  with  effect?— They  cleared  the 

streets  at  once. 

6560.  Do  you  think  mounted  police  would  have 
cleared  the  streets  also  ?— Yes  ; but  I would  not  like 
to  have  asked  them  up  to  assist  me.  They  would 
surely  be  attacked. 

6561.  Mv.  Campbell.— Mr.  Rutherford,  dolunder- 
stand  you  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  2nd  of 
August,  when  the  Resident  Magistrate  had  withdrawn, 
that  the  sentences,  if  anything  were  too  severe  ?— Yes  • 
they  were  severer  than  if  I were  sitting  alone  I would’ 
have  inflicted.  The  gentleman  at  the  right  hand  was 
severest  of  all. 

6562.  And  wMhe  a Resident  Magistrate? — No;  a 
local  magistrate. 


6563.  Do  you  say  that  during  the  time  the  resident 
magistrates  were  in  the  majority  the  sentences  were 
severer  ? — I say  that  the  local  magistrates  were  more 
inclined  to  give  severer  sentences  than  I would  have 
imposed  if  sitting  alone.  I am  not  one  of  those  who 
go  in  for  severe  sentences.  I might  have  given  a man 
a month  less  than  they  had,  three  instead  of  four,  and 
five  instead  of  six. 

6564.  Do  you  object  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
that  a lenient  view  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  had  got  his  head  cut  by  the  police  ? — I did 
not ; but  if  I did  so  the  business  of  the  coiirt  would 
have  stopped. 

6565.  But  am  I right  in  saying  that  a lenient  view 
should  be  taken  in  a case  of  the  kind  ? — I did  not  say 
that. 

6566.  Did  you  look  upon  that  case  as  one  in  which 
a lenient  view  should  be  taken,  and  the  sentence  im- 
posed not  so  heavy  as  it  sliould  be  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ? — Yes ; I agreed  to  minimise  the  punish- 
ment when  the  man  had  received  punishment  before. 

6567.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  at  large  would 
have  confidence  in  resident  magistrates  who  would 
have  to  sit  as  magistrates  in  the  police  court ; and 
would  also  be  employed  suppressing  riots  ? — I ceri^ly 
would  not  like  to  be  out  in  a row  one  day  and  sitting 
in  a court  the  other. 

6568.  And  so  long  as  this  system  is  allowed  do  you 
think  it  unre^onable  in  the  borough  magistrates 
attending  the  courts  to  assist  resident  magistrates  in 
the  administration  of  justice  ? — I don’t  want  to  give  any 
opinion  about  it.  The  reason  I think  it  would  be 
betterto  have  one  magistrate  rather  than  a large  num- 
ber is  that  with  one  the  sentences  would  be  somewhat 
uniform.  But  where  there  are  sixty  magistrates  tak- 
ing turns  there  can’t  be  uniformity. 

The  President. — We  must  be  all  of  opinion  that  it 
is  undesirable  that  a magistrate  should  be  in  the  street 
one  day  assaulted  by  rioters  and  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing a riot,  and  the  next  day  be  sentencing  the  rioters. 

6569.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, that  the  impression  of  the  public  would  be  that 
the  sentences  would  tend  to  severity  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ? — •!  don’t  know  much  about  the  public  of 
Belfast. 

6570.  Would  not  a magistrate  who  was  engaged  in 
suppressing  a riot  one  day  and  adjudicating  on  the 
offenders  the  next,  naturally,  as  human  nature  goes, 
take  a severe  view  of  the  sentences  ? — But  you  must 
consider  that  when  I was  placed  in  the  chair  at  the 
police  courts  Colonel  Forbes,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
riots  on  the  previous  day,  retired,  Colonel  Forbes 
took  part  in  tho  ordinary  business  of  the  court,  but 
when  the  riot  cases  came  on  he  sent  for  a resident 
magistrate  to  the  police  office.  I happened  to  be  there, 
and  I took  his  place. 

6571.  And  don’t  you  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  borough  magistrates  are  justified  in 
assisting  the  resident  m.agistrate  ? — Of  course  they  are 
justified. 

The  Prerideni.— They  have  jurisdiction,  and  in  that 
sense  they  are  justified. 

6572.  Mr.  Campbell. — you  said,  Mr.  Rutherford, 
that  as  you  were  entering  the  Bower’s  hill  barrack  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  June  you  heard  a flash  over 
your  head  ? — I saw  a flash. 

6573.  From  what  you  afterwards  ascertained  do 
you  know  it  was  a shot  out  of  tlie  barracks  ? — ^I  am  sure 
of  it.  I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

6574.  And  I think  I imderstand  you  to  say  that 
when  you  went  in  you  found  Mr.  M'Leod  in  a certain 
room  ? — I found  him  in  the  back  room. 

6575.  And  when  there,  tliere  was  firing  going  on 
from  a room  overhead  ? — Not  when  I went  in,  but 
there  was  afterwards. 

6576.  Am  I right  iu  saying,  that  as  you  came  up 
towards  the  barrack  there  was  a crowd  in  front  of  the 
baiTack  ? — There  was  none  immediately  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road,  but  that  was  because  of  the  firing  of  the 
police— they  were  afraid. 
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6577.  You  could  see  that  the  people  -were  on  the  6586.  Mr.  CatnphdL — And  they  gave  the  advice  in  ext.  h.  laee. 
side  streets,  but  that  the  space  in  front  of  the  barrack  what  they  considered  to  be  the  interests  of  the  peace 

was  clear.  and  ionafide'i — I am  sure  they  did.  ClMkeRnthar- 

6578.  The  President. — ^The  witness  has  said  so.  6587.  Mr.  Le  Post  Trmch,  Q.c. — You  say  that  on  ford,  r.*,.' 
You  say  they  were  afraid  of  the  fii’e  of  the  police,  one  of  those  occasions  you  sat  in  the  police  court  with 

You  assume  that,  but  you  did  not  know  of  it,  of  the  local  magisti-ates — -which  occasion  was  it  1 — The 
course  1 — Certainly.  2nd  or  the  3rd.  It  was  the  2nd. 

6579.  Mr.  Campbell. — "Why  did  you  ask  Mr.  6588.  And  that  the  local  magistrates  were  rather 

M'Leod  what  they  were  firing  at  1 — Because  I did  not  on  the  side  of  severity  ? — ^The  fii-st  local  magistrate 
know  exactly  where  they  were,  or  anything  else.  I was.  I tluuk  he  was  more  severe  than  I would  have 
was  in  the  back  room  at  the  time.  been.  In  fact  the  sentences  were  too  severe  in  the 

6680.  Were  you  surprised  to  hear  that  the  firing  first  instance,  and  I had  to  hurry  them  up  in  the 
was  from  a number  of  the  police,  in  an  upper  room  of  second  instance. 

the  same  house  ? — I had  gone  through  a good  de.al  to  6589.  There  was  more  than  one  magistrate  in  the 
be  surprised  at  anything.  second  instance? — ^Thero  were  two. 

The  President. — Cannot  you  ask  a qiiestion  of  fact,  6590.  And  did  both  seem  to  be  perfectly  agreed? — 
and  not  of  feelings.  A good  deal  of  evidence  on  feel-  They  did. 

ing  has  been  given  already.  It  is  utterly  immaterial  6-591.  Do  you  know  their  names? — I do  not. 

whether  the  witness  was  surprised  or  not  surprised  at  6592.  Mr.  CamipbeU. — Would  it  appear  from  the 

the  firing.  police  office  book  of  that  day  ? — It  may,  but  I don’t 

6581.  "iKT.  Campbell. — Do  I understand  you  to  say,  know. 

Mr.  Butherford,  that  Mr,  M'Leod’s  answer  to  your  6593.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  August  ? — Yes. 

question  was,  that  he  could  not  tell ; and  that  he  im-  6594.  Mr.  Adams. — It  was  on  the  3rd  of  August, 

mediately  had  orders  conveyed  to  the  men  to  cease  was  it  not,  tliat  the  resident  magistrates  were  out- 
firing  1 — Yes.  voted  1 — No ; we  were  just  the  same  way  on  that  day 

6582.  Did  the  firing  cease  after  that? — It  did.  — two  and  two. 

6583.  There  was  no  more  firing  that  night  ? — Iheard  6595.  I thought  there  were  five  magistrates  present 

none.  on  that  day — three  local  magistrates,  and  two  resident 

6584.  Passing  to  the  evening  of  the  10th,  when  Mr.  magistrates  ? — That  was  a mistake. 

Lawtlier,  or  the  gentleman  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hanna,  6696.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  say  that  one 

and  some  other  clergymen,  came  up,  was  that  before  of  the  local  magistrates  went  away,  and  that  two  came 
the  military  had  arrived  ? — It  was  after  I had  taken  in  his  place  ? — Yes. 

the  military  out  of  the  barrack,  and  was  standing  6597.  M.r.M'Hardy. — Do  you  approve  of  constables 
opposite  the  barrack  door  •,  and  in  case  the  mob  might  in  towns  being  armed  with  rifles  ? — I cannot  answer 

m^e  an  attack  on  the  barrack,  the  military  were  that,  sir.  I have  no  experience  of  towns,  except  Bel- 

there  to  aid  me.  fast,  and  I would  hardly  care  to  give  an  answer.  Ten 

6585.  Did  the  gentlemen  appear  to  you,  whether  days  experience  is  not  sufficientto  come  to  a conclusion, 

their  advice  was  right  or  not,  to  be  sincere  in  giving  The  only  thing  that  would  strike  me  in  such  a thing 

the  advice  ? — I am  sure  they  were  sincere.  is  the  long  range,  and  the  danger  of  iujui’ing  persons 

The  President, — They  meant  it  to  be  followed,  and  not  taking  part  in  the  riot, 
in  that  sense  they  were  sincere. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Johnston  having  affirmed  was  examined.  Tha  Rev-  Dr. 

6598.  ThePresident. — YouareaDoctorofDivinity?  then  we  walked  right  down  together  to  the Shankhill 

Yes.  road.  We  saw  the  Shankhill  road  covered  with 

6599.  And  you  are  a minister  of  a church  in  this  people,  and  evidently  there  was  a great  deal  of  oxcite- 

town? — Yes.  ment  amongst  the  mob.  We  were  very  well  known, 

6600.  — Where  is  this  church  situated? — In  the  and  wo  went  amongst  them.  We  found  there  was  a 

centre  of  the  fighting  district — in  Townsend  street — great  deal  of  excitement  arising  from  a report,  or  fact,  I 
between  the  ShankhUl  road  and  the  Palls  road.  can’t  say  which,  that  the  policemen  the  night  before 

6601.  Living  as  you  do  and  exercising  your  sacred  had  used  their  batons  very  severely  upon  some  of  the 
ministry  in  this  neighbourhood,  you  have  had  very  people  in  North  Howard  street — that  on  that  Wednes- 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  conduct  of  pai-ties  day  evening,  at  a quarter  to  sir  o’clock,  the  foreign 
said  to  be  concerned  in  these  riots  on  one  aide  or  the  police,  who  did  not  know  the  people  of  the  town,  had 

other? I have  been  44  years  in  the  place,  and  I used  their  batons  most  severely  on  the  workmen  coming 

know  well  all  about  the  affairs  of  the  district  of  the  from  Messrs,  Combe  & Barbour’s  foundry,  on  the 
Shankhill  road : and  all  the  people  too  and  their  Shankhill  road — that  there  had  been  a good  deal  of 
habits.  severe  batoning  going  on ; and  it  was  reported  that 

6602.  We  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  give  us  an  one  person  had  been  killed.  We  then  walked  on  up  the 

account  of  those  transactions  that  came  uudei*  your  Shankhill  road  to  quiet  the  people,  until  we  came  to 
notice,  and  your  views  upon  them? — Well,  I was  Bower’s  hill,  where  these  barracks  are,  and  on  beyond 
sitting  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  it.  Every  where  we  went  we  heard  the  same  expres- 
Church  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June,  when  there  sion  of  great  excitement  and  hatred  of  the  police  for 
came  a message  that  I was  wanted  in  the  vestry,  the  gross  treatment  they  had  given  to  the  people,  espe- 
When  I wont  into  the  vestry  I found  Mr.  Gaffikin  dally  wlien  going  home  from  work.  We  were  not  at 
and  Mr.  Workman,  two  of  our  local  magistiates,  who  all  feeling  well  as  the  people  were  in  a riotous  mood, 
said  they  from  the  mayor  and  magistrates  to  When  I saw  all  this  excitement  I turned  back  and 

request  that  I would  get  Dr.  Hanna  to  accompany  went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Sliankhill  road,  where 
me,  as  there  was  a great  deal  of  disturbance  and  District-Inspector  Sullivan  was  stationed.  I did  not 
excitement  on  the  Shankhill  road,  and  go  and  use  our  know  him  at  the  time ; but  I saw  from  the  papers 
influence  as  far  os  we  could  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  that  he  gave  evidence  here.  His  men  were  stationed 
I got  Dr.  Hanna  in  the  Assembly,  and  he  and  I agreed  down  at  the  town  side  of  the  Shankhill  road  j and  I 
that  we  would  go  at  once ; and  so  we  told  the  gentle-  asked  him  would  he  feel  justified,  as  there  was  intense 
men  thatwe  were  quite  prepared, so  far  as  we  wei*e  able,  excitement  against  the  police,  to  withdraw  his  men 
to  assist  the  authorities,  and  that  we  would  do  so  to  and  leave  a small  picket  at  tho  epruer.  I told  him  if 
the  utmost  of  our  power.  He  and  I then  agreed  we  he  consented  to  do  so  I would  get  refuge  for  his  men 
would  meet  that  evening,  at  7 o'clock,  in  Saint  Enoch’s  in  the  Biversdale  street  Schoolhouse.  Ho  said  he  had 
Church,  We  did  meet  at  Saint  Enoch's  Church,  and  no  authority  himself  to  comply  with  the  request  j but 
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Get.  13,  jme  if  his  superior  gave  him  permission  he  -would  do 

TteEeT.  Dr.  SO.  We  then  walked  together  up  to  the  barracks,  where 
WiliUcn  we  saw  I believe  since,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 

Jobastoo.  Thynne,  Resident  Magistrates ; and  two  local  magis- 

trates, Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Lavins-Ewart  were  also 
present.  We  had  a conversa-tion  with  the  Resident 
Magistrates  ; and  the  District-Inspector  told  them  of 
the  advice  I had  given  him.  I told  the  Inspector  that 
I believed  that  if  he  kept  his  men  on  the  road  there 
would  be  a riot,  but  that  if  he  took  them  into  the 
schoolroom  all  would  become  quiet ; and  that  I thought 
I could  ensure  that.  After  a short  conversation  with 
the  magistrates  they  allowed  him  to  do  what  I 
advised,  and  we  came  do-wn  the  road  again.  I got 
the  key  of  the  schoolhouse  and  his  men  were  marched 
into  the  schoolroom : leaving  a picket  at  the  corner 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  there  was  no  more 
rioting  that  evening.  After  settling  that  part  of  the 
to-wn  I walked  up  to  the  barrack  again.  At  the 
barrack  there  was  a very  large  crowd — an  excited 
crowd.  We  passed  among  the  people,  and  every  where 
it  was  the  same  story  of  the  cruelty  of  the  police  in 
batoning  these  men  the  night  before,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  exceedingly  angered.  I saw  an  amount 
of  such  intense  hatred  of  the  police,  that  I thought  it 
my  duty  to  walk  back  to  the  magistrate.?  and  tell  them 
that  if  the  police  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  road 
there  would  be  murder  and  loss  of  life.  The  police 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  part  of  the  road  heyond 
the  hill,  and  when  I went  there  there  was  a 
cordon  of  police  drawn  across  the  road  at  North 
Howard  street,  and  at  each  side  there  was  a mob. 
I saw  a mob  next  the  barrack,  near  North  Howard 
street,  and  there  was  another  mob  further  west  up 
towards  the  country,  and  the  policemen  in  the  centre, 
separating  the  different  mobs.  I saw  some  wretched 
boys  and  young  men  pegging  the  police  with  those 
light  stones,  and  a number  of  -the  force  of  police  run- 
ning here  and  there  chasing  the  fellows.  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  and  then  there  was  a lull.  I met 
Dr.  Hanna  near  Berlin  street.  There  is  a vacant 
space  there,  and  we  got  the  people  assembled  together, 
and  a chair  having  been  procured,  we  both  addr^sed 
■the  people,  and  in  the  strongest  and  most  earnest 
manner  told  them  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  light- 
ing the  police  j we  told  them  that  they  had  no  right 
to  do  that,  and  that  they  were  running  a great  risk  in 
piirsuing  the  course  they  did.  I implored  them,  for 
God  sake  and  their  own  sake,  to  go  home.  There 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a couple  of  thousand 
people  present  at  the  time.  They  heard  us  most 
patiently  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  when  our  presence 
was  gone  they  occupied  their  position  on  the  Shankhill 
road  again.  Dr.  Hanna  then  left  me  in  charge  of  one 
mob — ^the  upper  mob,  and  he  went  down  to  look  after 
the  mob  inNorth  Howard  stoeet.  Por  about  an  hour 
I kept  my  mob  at  the  upper  side  at  hay,  and  walking 
across  the  road  I kept  them  from  going  near  the  scene 
of  contention  for  about  an  hour,  with  a good  deal  to 
do.  They  were  a very  riotous  and  ill-disposed  set,  and 
were  pai'ticularly  anxious  lor  the  enjoyment  of  stone- 
throwing. I continned  to  keep  the  mob  in  liand  until 
about  half-past  eight  or  a quarter  before  nine,  when  I 
saw  a desperate  fight  going  on  down  at  the  foot  of 
Bower’s  hill.  At  the  same  time  all  my  friends,  seeing 
what  was  going  on  below,  they  just  made  one  dash 
past  me,  and  ran  down  to  the  scene  of  tho  fight.  I 
walked  down  after  them,  feeling  that  my  power  was 
gone.  I went  down  the  road  as  far  as  the  comer  of 
Conway  street,  which  is  about  250  yards  from  where 
the  barracks  are.  When  1 got  there  I saw  the  figbt 
goirg  on  below.  Bower’s  hill  was  just  one  living 
mass  of  men.  The  police  were  fighting  furiously; 
and  I saw  from  the  place  where  I -rvas  standing  tliat 
the  crowd  were  beating  the  police  up  towards  the 
l.arracks,  hut  you  could  not  distinguish  the  police 
from  the  mob,  they  were  all  so  thickly  mixed.  I think 
it  was  a fight  with  listicufis  more  than  with  stones  that 
was  going  on  at  the  time.  Just  at  that  momenti  met' 
Dr.  TTanua,  who  came  up  a back  street,  thoroughly 


disappointed  at  the  manner  in  which  his  crowd  had 
parted  from  him.  He  and  I went  into  a house  called 
Mr.  Shanks’,  at  the  corner  of  Conway  street,  and  the 
Shankhill  road,  in  order  to  consult-  what  to  do  under 
the  circumstances  going  on.  He  said  we  had  lost  all 
power  over  the  people,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
poUce  had  been  brought  out,  and  he  could  not  do  any 
more.  Another  fight  was  going  on  up  the  hill. 
During  the  time  I was  in  the  drawingroom  firing 
began,  and  I immediately  got  my  hands  washed,  and 
out  I went,  Mrs.  Shanks  telling  me,  as  I went  out  to 
take  care  I was  not  shot.  The  front  of  their  shop  is  on 
the  Shankhill  road.  I stood  in  front  of  their  shop  on 
tlie  Shankhill  road.  At  that  time  the  whole  crowd 
had  dispersed  from  the  road.  There  was  not  six  people 
between  me  and  the  barracks,  nor  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill  beyond  the  barracks.  I believe  that  when  the 
police  had  been  beaten  into  the  barracks  the  police 
fired  out  of  the  windows.  It  would  seem  as  i^hat 
discharge  had  such  teiTifying  power  upon  the  mob  that 
it  just  cleared  the  whole  road.  Well,  I came  out  of 
Shanks’  house,  and  when  I looked  about  there  were 
only  six  people  on  the  Shankhill  road,  between  tlie 
corner  of  Conway  street  and  tbe  barrack,  for  the  whole 
mob  had  disappeared.  To  my  surprise  and  horror, 
although  the  crowd  had  dispersed ; although  there 
was  no  stone-throwing,  or  attack  on  the  barrack;  no 
danger  to  life  or  to  anyone  in  that  baiTacb,  I saw  dis- 
tinctly about  half-a-dozen  policemen  standing  in  front 
of  the  ban-ack  and  firing  most  desperately  up  and 
down.  I could  not  believe  my  ears,  my  lord,  but  I 
stood  there  watching  the  whole  thing. 

6603.  Was  that  comingup  to  the  barrack  ? — About 
250  yards  from  tlie  barrack.  I stood  at  the  corner  of 
Shanks’  house. 

'6601.  You  were  facing  down  the  street  then  ? — Yes, 
and  they  were  firing  down  -the  street  in  your  dkection? 
— Yes,  they  fired  do'wn  the  street  at  me. 

6605.  I hope  you  were  not  hurt  1 — No,  but  I might 
h.ave  come  in  for  my  share  of  it. 

6606.  But  you  escaped  without  injury? — Ifes,  I 
thank  God  I did.  I stood  there  watching  the  men 
firing — and  it  was  “ one,  two,  three,  four,”  “one,  two, 
three,  four,”  “one,  two,  three,  four,”  in  tl^t  successive 
fusillade,  four  or  five  voUeys  being  fired  in  rapid 
succession ; that  continued  for  four  or  five  minutes. 

6607.  And  was  there  anybody  that  could  have  been 
hit  by  these  shots  besides  yourself? — I will  tell  yon 
that,  my  lord.  I stood  my  ground  till  the  firing 
ceased,  and  then  I walked  up  the  road  towards  the 
ban-ack,  and  the  firs1-  thing  I saw  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  were  two  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  street 

6608.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  these  persons? 
— I can,  my  lord.  Having  left  the  comer  of  Conway- 
street,  I was  passing  up  towards  the  harraclr,  and 
yon  wll  observe  upon  the  left  side  Moscow-street, 
which  is  the  third  street  on  the  same  side  as  the 
barrack. 

6609.  About  what  dis'tance  would  that  be  from  the 
barrack  ? — Moscow-street  is  about  150  yai'ds  from 
the  Bowei-’s-hill  barrack. 

6610.  And  you  were  about  200  yards? — I was  200 
yards  from  the  barrack — I could  seethe  policemen,  but 
was  not  near  enough  to  be  able  to  distinguish  their  faces. 

6611.  You  could  see  them  firing? — I saw  and  heard 
— I saw  every  flash — I could  not  believe  they  were 
firing  bullets  at  such  a rate  when  there  was  no  attack 
made  on  them.  When  tho  firing  ceased,  I was  goirg 
up  towards  Moscow-street  when  I saw  those  two 
dead  bodies  lying  stretched  upon  the  street. 

6612.  Oblige  me  with  the  names  of -chose  j)ersons? 
— ^The  first  was  a woman  named  Mai-y  Jane  M'AlIister. 
She  was  shot  through  the  cheek — and  she  was  lying 
in  cold  blood,  dead.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the  street 
was  lying  a lad  named  Kyle — he  was  dead  also — shot 
througli  the  heart.  Just  at  the  same  time  that  I saw 
them  there  came  up  a doctor,  and  we  both  examined 
the  woman,  and  the  doctor  said  she  was  dead,  as  indeed 
it  was  manifest  that  she  was. 
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It  was  only  by  Iiolding  them  by  the  collar,  and  arguing  Oct.  i2, 
with  them  for  about  an  Lour  that  we  got  them  to  ^ 
remain  in  Bevesford-street  until  most  fortunately  tlio  wuusm 
military  came.  The  policemen  were  so  terrified  at  what  Johnston, 
they  had  got  a couple  of  hours  before  that  they  kept 
inside  the  barracks  until  the  mOitary  came  up,  and 
were  formed  in  double  line,  one  line  guarding  the 
entrance  from  Agnes-street  and  Nortbumberland-street, 
and  the  other  guarding  the  west  end  of  the  barracks, 
so  that  the  mob  could  not  get  to  the  barracks  either 
from  one  side  or  the  other.  In  tliat  manner  we  saved 
these  fellows  from  being  shot,  as  most  certainly  would 
have  been  done  if  they  had  come  into  collision  with 
the  police. 

6616.  Tousay“we”  saved  them;  I thought  you 
said  the  military  had  arrived  1 — ^Yes,  but  we  kept  them 
tOl  the  military  came. 

6017.  Who  kept  them  1 — Mr.  Ewart  and  I.  Before 
I leave  that  occurrence  I should  mention  I attended 
the  coroner’s  inquest  that  was  held  on  the  bodies,  and 
the  deliberate  finding  of  the  jury 

6618.  We  won’t  trouble  you  about  tbe  finding  of  the 
jury? — Well,  I refer  to  it  because  the  police  were  found 
guilty  ofmurder  by  reason  of  that  firing ; and  I wonder 
that  the.se  men  who  fired  under  tliose  circumstances 
have  not  been  made  amenable  to  jnstico.  I come  here 
to  say  that  justice  to  the  public  and  justice  to  tbo 
living  require  that  those  men  should  he  put  upon  their 
trial  for  what  they  did. 

6619.  We  are  not  here  to  give  any  opinion  on  that 
subject — we  do  not  wish  to  hear  your  views  upon 
whether  people  shall  be  tried  for  their  lives  or  not — 
we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  your  evidence  as  to  what 
you  saw? — Well,  my  lord,  when  this  mob  were  crying 
for  revenge,  we  assured  them  that  if  they  would  only 
keep  quiet,  if  the  police  were  to  blame  they  would  have 
to  stand  their  trial ; but  the  names  of  those  policemen 
were  kept  back,  so  that  wo  could  not  redeem  the 
pledge  we  gave  the  people  that  there  would  be  justice 
done  for  the  shooting  of  their  friends.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  say  about  that.  That  brought  us  to  11 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  night,  and  Mr.  Ewart  and  I left 
the  baiTaek  in  possession  of  the  military,  and  he  and  I 
drove  down  to  the  Town  Hall. 


Mr.  Sennessy. — Who  was  the  doctor  ? — (Mr. 
Campbell),  Dr.  Lewers. 

6613.  The  Witness. — I never  saw  anything  like  it 
before.  I tried  to  induce  some  of  the  neighbours  to  take 
the  dead  bodies  off  the  street.  I should  mention  that,  at 
the  time  the  woman  was  shot,  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart,  one 
of  the  local  magistrates  was  about  50  yards  ahead  of 
me,  between  mo  and  the  barrack,  and  he  was  shot  in 
the  leg  and  had  a narrow  escape  of  his  life — the  bullet 
passed  through  his  thigh  and  came  out  at  the  otlier 
side  and  dropped  into  his  shoe.  It  grazed  the  ai-tery. 
He  was  shot  by  a man- just  outside  the  barrack.  After 
that  the  men  fired  not  only  in  one,  but  in  the  other 
direction.  There  was  a woman  called  Beilly,  a servant 
in  M'Carthy’s  pirblichouse — she  happened  unfortu- 
nately to  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was  going 
on — she  had  not  got  more  than  her  head  out  of  the 
window  when  she  was  shot  in  the  head. 

6614.  The  President. — Was  she  killed  ? — Yes. 

6615.  That  made  three  persons  killed  ? — Yes ; three 
persons  killed  after  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  I say 
that,  because  they  could  not  have  been  shot  if  the 
street  had  not  been  clear.  I went  upstairs  to  see  that 
poor  woman,  Reilly,  and  I saw  her  lying  in  Mr. 
M'Oarthy’a  drawingroom,  -with  a tremendous  bullet- 
wound  in  ber  head — she  was  quite  dead.  Having 
given  instructions  that  the  neighbours  should  bring 
the  bodies  of  the  woman  McAllister  and  the  boy 
Ryle,  and  lay  them  in  tbe  house,  I went  out  to  see 
what  I could  do,  and  on  walking  towards  the  police 
barracks  I found  O’Hare’s  publichouse  was  on  fire. 
We  happen  to  have  a very  valuable  scbool.property 
adjoining  that  house ; and  I felt,  of  course,  interested 
in  it.  I went  into  Mr.  O'Hare’s  house — I found 
the  door  open,  and  tlie  whole  place  empty.  I 
walked  upstairs — I found  they  had  wrecked  the 
place — looted  the  shop,  and  had  thrown  a large 
portion  of  the  furniture  out  of  the  window ; 
and  they  had  actually  fired  the  mattress  of  the 
bed,  for  when  1 went  upstairs  into  the  upper  room 
I found  the  mattress  blazing  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  the  whole  room  was  on  fire. 
I went  down  stairs  and  T asked  the  crowd  to  help  me 
to  get  some  water  to  put  the  fire  out,  but  not  a soul  of 
them  would  lift  a leg  or  hand  to  get  water.  I went 
to  look  for  the  fire  brigade,  and  meeting  them  coming 
up  the  Shankhill-road  I returned  with  them  and  saw 
the  fire  put  out,  and  when  it  was  put  out  I went  iuto 
the  yard  and  found  about  a dozen  women  and  children 
looting  the  cellar.  They  had  found  their  way  to  the 
cellar,  had  tapped  the  porter  barrels,  and  drunk  as 
much  as  their  stomachs  would  cont^n,  and  having 
done  tlrat,  they  were  trying  to  make  off  with  as  much 
move.  1 had  a good  stick  in  my  hand  and  1 began  to 
flail  them  with  it,  and  continued  doing  so  till  I got 
them  out  of  the  cellar.  I then  got  the  fire  brigade  to 
put  a large  barrel  or  two  so  as  to  keep  tbe  cellar  gate 
shut.  When  I got  o\rt  I found  all  the  whiskey  and 
porter  had  laeen  spilled  along  North  Howard-street, 
and  was  blazing  along  tbe  road.  I had  that  put  out, 
and  this  brings  us  to  about  10  o’clock.  After  that  I 
walked  up  again  towards  the  barracks  and  in  Beresford- 
street,  about  fifty  yards  distant  on  the  same  side  as  the 
barracks,  I saw  about  forty  men,  more  than  two-thirds 
drunk,  and  who  were  organizing  an  attack  upon  the 
barrack.  They  were  armed  with  paving-stones  as  large 
as  your  fist,  and  were  swearing  in  the  most  vehement 
style  that  if  it 'should  cost  them  their  lives,  they  would 
have  life  for  life  for  the  people  that  had  been  shot  two 
hours  before.  They  were  mad  ■with  rage  that  two 
innocent  women — one  a widow  leaving  three  orphans 
— should  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  the  police,  and 
I may  add,  and  I say  it  •with  solemn  deliberation,  tliat 
there  wasnonecessity  for  those  policemen  firing  afterthe 
place  was  clear,  and  that  their  firing,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I saw  them  fire,  was  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable.  I say  so  before  God  and  tnis  court  I 
may  mention  that  at  the  time  these  men  were  organiz- 
ing that  attack  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart  and  I reasoned  with 
them,  but  they  were  too  drunk  to  be  reasoned  with. 


6620.  Did  you  go  into  the  barrack  that  night? — I 
did.  I saw  there  a tall  gentleman,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

6621.  Yon  have  not  yet  mentioned  that  incident? 
— I beg  your  pardon — I should  have  mentioned  it.  I 
was  in  the  barrack  twice,  and  saw  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
another  gentleman— I did  not  know  liim  at  the  time : 
also  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart  in  the  barrack 
room  consulting  what  should  be  done.  I advised  them 
to  bring  in  the  police  or  they  would  be  mui-dered.  They 
did  not  do  it.  aud  there  were  seven  people  shot  that 
night  from  the  barracks. 

6622.  Were  the  seven  people  shot  in  consequence 
of  your  advice  not  being  taken? — They  were  shot  in 
consequence  of  my  advice  not  being  taken.  They  were 
shot  during  the  time  the  attack  was  made  on  the 
barrack. 

6623.  At  the  time  you  recommended  that  the  police 
should  be  brought  into  the  barrack  or  they  would  bo 
killed  had  you  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  killed  ? 
— Yes ; I wish  to  add  that  in  ray  ojiinion  the  police 
were  perfectly  justified  in  filing  in  the  first  instance — 
I believe  they  were  in  peril  of  tlieir  lives  and  were 
justified  in  firing  in  the  first  instance,  but  I believe 
they  did  wrong  in  firing  subsequently. 

6624.  You  believe  the  men  out  in  the  street  that 
fired  up  and  down  when  the  danger  was  over  were 
wrong  1 — Yes,  there  was  no  mob  tliere  at  the  time — 
they  could  not  have  shot  Mrs.  Reilly  and  tho  other 
people  if  the  streets  were  not  clear  on  both  sides. 

6625.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — Why  not? — Because  if  the 
mob  were  standing  in  front  of  the  barracks  the  shots 
would  have  to  pass  through  perhaps  a thousand  people 
before  it  would  reach  them. 

6626.  Could  not  they  have  been  shot  by  firing  from 
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tlie  windows  1 — No,  tiere  was  no  firing  except  from 
tie  iaiTiicks. 

6627.  That  is  your  impre^ion? — Not  only  my 
impression — I am  sure  of  it,  for  I was  present  all  tie 
time.  I was  on  tie  road  from  first  to  last. 

G628.  I understand  you  were  at  tie  corner  of  a 
street  250  yards  off? — I was  tiere  when  tie  firing 
occurred. 

6629.  At  the  time  tie  firing  just  commenced,  which 
you  say  was  perfectly  justified,  where  were  you  ? — In 
Mrs.  Shanks’  drawiugi-oom. 

6630.  How  can  you  possibly  tell  tliat  the  persons 

w'ho  were  killed  were  not  killed  by  the  firing  from  the 
trindow,  which  you  say  was  perfectly  justified  ? — 
Because  if  you  put  a whole  crowd  between  men  stand- 
ing on  the  same  level 

6631.  You  are  begging  the  question.  You  don’t 
know  from  what  level  they  were  firing  1 — Well,  I saw 
them  filing,  and  they  were  standingbefore  the  barrack. 

6632.  I thought  you  were  in  the  drawingroom  1 — 
Not  tlien — the  first  firing  was  over  then,  and  subse- 
quently some  of  the  police  came  out  and  stood  before 
the  barrack  door,  and  I saw  them  firing. 

6633.  At  the  time  the  first  firing  occurred  where 
were  you? — In  Mrs.  Shanks’  drawingi-oom. 

6634.  How  can  you  tell  whether  the  first  or  the 
second  firing  killed  the  people  ? — Because  I believe 
they  could  not  have  been  shot  until  the  road  was  clear. 

6635.  Why — what  was  to  prevent  their  being  shot 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  ? — Suppose  I am  firing 
and  that  there  are  a dozen  people  between  me  and  you, 
would  not  you  be  the  last  man  likely  to  be  shot  ? 

6636.  Where  was  the  finst  firing  from? — I did  not 
see  it. 

6637.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it? — I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  it. 

6638.  You  don’t  know  what  level  it  was  from ? — ■ 

I do. 

6639.  How  can  you  know  if  you  have  no  know- 
ledge ? — Well,  I did  not  see  the  first  firing,  but  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  that  a policeman  could  hit  those 
people  except  from  the  outside.  {The  witness  refers 
to  a map  of  Belfast).  If  you  were  standing  there  (at 
the  barrack  window),  and  fired  out  of  the  upper  wijidow 
could  you  hit  a pei-son  standing  there  (whei-e  the 
woman  was  shot.) 

6640.  The  President. — You  say  that  in  your  judg- 
ment, and  you  give  good  reasons  for  it,  that  those 
people  could  not  have  been  shot  if  the  firing  had  been 
•simply  from  the  window? — I do,  my  lord,  distinctly. 

6641.  Mr.  McHa/rdy. — Can  you  tell  mo  whether 
there  was  any  firing  from  the  Shankhill  barracks  that 
■evening  from  the  level  of  the  street  which  would, have 
been  justified  ? — Do  you  mean  by  the  police  ? 

6642.  Yes? — I believe  the  first  fining  from  the 
upper  room  was  justified  and  necessary. 

6643.  Was  there  any  firing  fi-om  the  street  justi- 
fied ?— No,  I do  not  think  the  firing  from  the  street 
was  justifiable,  because  the  stone  throwing  had  ceased 
and  the  mob  had  dispersed,  and  the  street  was  as  clear 
and  as  quiet  .os  the  front  of  this  court  house  is  to-day — 
and  moi-e  so. 

6644.  Who  else  saw  the  firing  in  the  street? — Jlr. 
Lavins  Ewart  and  Mr.  Joseph  McKibbeu  saw  the 
sergeant  talcing  aim — 

6645.  I am  asking  you  the  names  of  the  persons.  I 
don’t  want  to  know  what  they  saw  ? — .Well,  I am 
answeringyourquestion — Mr.  Lavins  Ewart  was  stand- 
ing on  the  road  about  fifty  yards  from  where  I was. 

6646.  Who  was  the  second  person  whom  you  men- 
tioned .as  being  on  the  road  1 — Mr.  Joseph  McKibben. 

6647.  The  President. — Continue  your  narrative? — 
On  the  next  day,  after  we  had  left  the  barracks  in 
charge  of  the  military,  Mr.  Ewart  and  I went  down  to 
the  Mayor  at  the  town  hall  at  half-past  eleven,  and 
reported  to  him  what  we  had  gone  through,  and  then 
and  there,  Mr.  Ewart  for  the  first  time  confessed  he 
bad  been  severely  wounded  and  we  had  a doctor  sent 
for  and  put  him  under  medical  treatment,  The  next 
day  with  these  scenes  before  my  mind,  all  those  people 
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shot  dead,  and  seven  or  eight  of  them  that  night,  I 
took  the  libeity  of  going  to  tlie  meeting  of  magistrates 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  community  of  the 
district,  and  from  what  I had  seen,  I gave  my  advice 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment  that  if  they  wished  the  riots 
to  be  quelled  and  the  terrific  loss  of  life  to  be  ended 
they  would  close  the  public  houses  and  withdraw  the 
police,  and  that  they  would  put  the  whole  of  that  road 
and  district  under  the  patrol  protection  of  tlie  military. 
They  did  so,  and  from  that  time  afterwards,  however 
it  may  liave  interfered  with  the  idea  of  duty,  the 
arrangement  saved  the  town  from  the  sacrifice  of  dozens 
of  lives,  and  tJie  rioting  ceased  after  it  was  done.  I 
. should  also  mention  tliat  on  that  Thursday  evening  I 
went  down  to  the  Shankhill  Eoad  whei-e  I met  Arch- 
deacon Seaver,  and  he  and  I walked  quietly  up  the 
Shankhill  Bead,  .and  every  knot  of  people  that  we  met 
we  mlvised  to  go  home.  We  kept  on  until  we  came  to 
Boiver’s  Hill  and  we  saw  a crowd  there  in  a very 
excited  state.  They  were  very  excited  when  they 
heard  of  the  number  of  people  who  had  been  shot  dead 
the  night  before. 

6648.  Mr.  M‘llardy; — What  time  are  you  spoakinv 
of?— Thursday,  the  lOtli.  We  tried  every  possible 
way  we  could  to  induce  them  to  go  home,  but  home 
they  would  not  go.  They  were  standing  vowing  im- 
precations on  the  police  for  the  murders  that  they  had 
committed,  aud  the  only  way  that  we  could  keep  them 
quiet  was  to  form  a living  barrier — that  is,  Archdeacon 
Seaver,  Dr.  Hanna,  Dr.  Kane,  Mr.  Beattie,  and  I, 
stood  between  the  mob  and  the  barrack.  The  police- 
men dared  not  come  out.  We  five  stood  between  the 
mob  and  the  barrack  until  the  military  came.  I be- 
lieve, in  my  simplicity,  that  that  was  the  only  protec- 
tion, and  tliat  if  that  wall  had  not  been  formed  by  us 
that  night,  there  would  have  been  another  terrific 
sacrifice  of  life,  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the  night 
before,  aud  the  feeling  of  antipathy  was  not  party 
spirit  only,  but  it  was  eoncenteuted  • on  the  foreign 
police  who  did  not  know  the  town,  and  whom  the 
people  believed  to  have  been  sent  there  to  treat  them 
with  a very  high  hand,  and  to  keep  them  down. 
Among  other  evidences  I had  of  that,  I may  mention 
this,  that  on  that  night,  when  the  people  were  vowing 
vengeance  on  the  foreign  police,  one  of  the  home  police , 
was  seen  by  the  mob  and  they  cheered  him  up  and 
down  the  street  as  a pci-son  who  they  believed  rather 
friendly  to  them,  showing  me  that  the  feeling  of  anti- 
pathy was  not  against  the  police  as  a body,  but  against 
the  foreign  police,  who  had  ti-eated  the  Belfast  people 
in  sucli  an  overhearing  and  violent  style. 

6649.  Where  was  it  that  that  home  policeman 
appeai’ed  ? — He  came  out  of  the  Bower-street  barrack. 

6650.  Was  he  going  of  a message  1 — I think  not. 

6651.  What  was  ho  sent  out  for  ?— He  was  sent  out, 
I believe,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  people. 

6652.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  number  of  that 
policeman?— I do  not. 

6653.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I do  not. 

6654.  Had  ho  a number  at  all? — I suppose  ho  had 
a number. 

6655.  Did  yon  obseiwe  auy  number  on  his  collar? — 
I did  not. 

6656.  Then  how  did  you  know  him  to  be  a Belfast 
policeman? — Because  a number  of  people  in  the  crowd 
called  him  by  name. 

6657.  What  wis  his  name  ? — I forget ; but  I think 
it  was  something  like  Clarke. 

6658.  How  did  they  speak  of  him? — They  called  on 
him  to  come  out  to  them. 

6659.  Did  you  go  in  for  him? — No;  he  came  out 
without  my  going  in  for  him.  He  came  out  to  use  his 
influence  wth  the  people,  and  he  said  to  them — “ Now, 
my  friends,  you  know  me ; do  go  home  and  keep 
quiet.” 

6660.  The  President. — Did  he  address  the  mob  and 
maJie  a speech  to  them  ? — He  did,  in  a sensible  styla 

6661.  When  was  that ?— It  was  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, about  8 o’clock.  We  stood,  as  I have  stated,  as  a 
wall  before  the  barrack,  I'here  was  a stone  thrown 
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and  a cry  of  “ shame  ’’  was  raised ; it  hit  noue  of  us, 
and  there  were  no  other  stones  thrown,  and  no  fresli 
attempt  made  on  the  barrack  so  long  as  we  were  there, 
and  we  never  left  it  till  we  gave  the  barrack  and  the 
policemen  in  cliarge  to  the  military  who  came  up  on 
Thursday  night,  and  formed  a coi-dou  in  Agnes-streot 
and  below  it ; and  tlien  there  came  on,  fortunately,  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  had  more  effect  tlian 
either  the  military  or  the  police  in  sending  tlie  people 
home.  On, the  following  day,  Friday,  the  recommen- 

dation to  the  magistrates  took  effect — the  foreign 
policemen  were  withdrawn  from  the  Shankhill-road 
and  the  military  were  stationed  in  picquets  at  different 
points,  one  being  at  the  end  of  Peter’s-hii] ; the  second 
half  were  down  at  the  end  of  Bower’s-hill  station,  very 
much  like  the  geography  that  one  of  the  witnesses  was 
describing  to  day.  The  people  were  furious  with  the 
police,  but  were  friendly  with  the  mOitavy,  and  no  man 
was  molested  one  way  or  the  other.  On  Friday  the 
military  had  possession  of  the  whole  Shanldiill- 
road,  and  there  was  no  riot.  TJiere  was  a good  deal 
of  curiosity  to  see  the  wrecking  that  had  been  done, 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  assail  thebarrackorthemili- 
taiy.  Friday  night  passed  away  quietly.  I came  down 
on  Saturday  night ; the  picquet  was  there  as  usual  for 
the  protection  of  the  barrack.  There  was  a dninkeu 
mob  collected.  I never  saw  such  a pai'cel  of  idiots,  a 
lot  of  dranken  roughs  and  labourers,  but  the  police- 
men being  withdrawn  the  rioting  ceased.  The  mob 
blamed  me  for  my  advice.  I say  that  I have  been 
blamed  for  my  advice,  but- 1 stand  by  it,  and  I say 
that  it  was  acting  on  that  advice  that  saved  dozens  of 
lives  from  being  shot  down  on  the  Shankhill-road. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  June  riots.  I went  out  of 
town  for  my  holiday  in  JiJy.  The  town  was  quiet 
from  the  10th  June  until  the  I2th  July,  and  then  there 
was  a great  demonstration  on  the  12th,  which  passed 
quietly  by,  and  I happened  to  be  in  town  that  day. 
I had  very  little  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  un- 
til the  31st  July,  when  I was  told  that  there  was  a 
riot  in  the  Old  Lodge-road.  I went  up  and  I found 
the  place  at  the  comer  of  Hanover-street  where  the 
public-house  was  wrecked.  It  was  dark  and  about 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  when  I went  to  the  Old  Lodge- 
road  ; I got  near  the  police,  and  I was  standing 
amongst  them  when  we  heard  two  pistol  shots  dis- 
charged from  the  mob  at  tlie  other  side  of  the  road. 
"When  I saw  that  the  mob  were  armed,  I thought  that 
they  and  the  police  would  .just  have  to  fight  it  out,  and 
I went  home.  It  was  dark  night,  and  as  I knew  they 
would  not  see  me,  and  as  I could  not  hope  to  be  of  any 
use,  I thought  it  better  to  let  the  police  and  people 
settle  it  amongst  themselves.  The  next  was  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  after  my  evening  service  was  over,  at 
about  a quarter  past  eight  o’clock,  I went  across  to 
Christ  Church  to  see  Da\  Kane. 

6662.  Where  is  Christ  Church  1 — It  is  in  College- 
street  and  the  side  entrance  is  in  Dui’ham-street,  of 
which  you  have  heard  before.  I found  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  curate  in  the  vestiy,  and  1 said — you  have  infiuence 
with  the  Orange  party  j will  you  walk  with  me  up  the 
Shankliill-road  and  see  if  we  cannot  use  some  influence 
with  these  people  on  the  Sabbath  night  and  preserve 
the  peace.  He  said  he  would ; so  he  and  I and  Mr. 
M'Cracken  started  from  Christ  Chureh.  There  had 
been  a row  at  Peter’s-hill  about  fifteen  minutes  before, 
and  a cliarge  bad  been  made  by  Mr.  Callan  and  a party 
of  men  in  one  of  the  streets  on  Peter’s-hill.  We  went  up 
every  one  of  the  streets  until  we  came  to  Lombard- 
street  and  Agnes-street,  and  we  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  borne.  The  mob  heard  Dr.  Kano 
and  me  but  they  would  not  move  an'inch,  and,  I must 
say,  that  as  far  as  moral  suasion  was  concerned  it  had 
precious  little  effect  on  tlie  people.  The  mob  was 
composed  of  fellows  apparently  utterly  devoid  of  all 
religion  j they  did  not  know  what  the  principles  of 
duistianity  were.  I have  350  families  in  my, con- 
gregation residing  in  that  district,  and  there  was  not 
a man,  woman,  or  child  that  ehier  Dr.  Kane  or  I 
knew  as  members  of  our  congregation  implicated 


directly  or  indiivcUy  in  those  riots.  They  were  C*--£.  I2,  isss. 
composed  of  drunken,  recklc.ss,  worthless,  rowdy 
characters.  A large  pordoa  of  them  w.M  ii  boys  from  William' 
fourteen  to  sevenk-eu  years  of  ago,  willi  a sjninkliug  Jolmstcu. 
of  drunken  men,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  drunken 
women. 

6663.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  riots  or 
to  the  mob  on  thatparticidareveniug? — To  the  whole 
of  the  riots. 

6664.  Including  tho.se  who  wore  concerned  in  tlie 
attack  on  tlie  barracks,  an<l  tlie  subsequent  disturb- 
ance?— Yes,  the  whole  of  the  time  I did  nob  see  a 
single  rnembpi-  of  my  congregation,  nor  a man  or 
woman  that  1 knew,  implicated  in  those  mobs. 

6665.  I will  not  say  “respectable;”  I will  not 
abuse  that  much  abused  term ; bub  I will  ask  did 
you  see  any  well-drc-ssed  people  amon.g  the  mob  at 
anytime? — Well,  not  one.  1 can  testify  tliat  well- 
dressed  people  wei  e,  generally  speaking,  wise  enough 
to  keep  in  their  houses ; some,  however,  looked  out 
of  the  windows. 

6666.  Did  you  find  the  doors  of  decent  looking 

houses  open  to  receive  pereons  who  were  rioLors? 

Well,  no ; I should  say  thei-e  wei'e  a number  of  well- 
dressed  jiereons  who  were  doing  their  best  and  using 
their  influence  widi  the  peojde  to  restraui  them,  but 
those  persons  weic  not  parties  to  the  riots, 

6667.  But,  altliougli  not  parties  to  the  riot,  did  tliey 
happen  to  be  among  tlic  rioters  at  the  time  that  the 
police  made  cliaiges? — Well,  they  wero  like  Mr. 

Lavins  Ewart  and  myself. 

6668.  Were  you  charged  by  the  police? — No, ‘but  I 
mean  I was  standing  there. 

666‘J.  I speak  of  persons  in  the  mob  when  the 
police  were  charging? — No,  they  w-ere  in  fact  using 
their  influence  to  keep  the  people  qiuet,  but  they  were 
never  parties  to  the  riot. 

6670.  Were  the  doors  of  the  houses  on  the  Shank, 
hni-voad  open  to  the  rioters  and  closed  to  the  police? 

—They  were  noc. 

6671.  Is  it  con-ect  to  say  that  the  rioters  or  the 
mob  could  take  refuge  in  the  houses  where  the  dooi-s 
were  open  to  receive  them  ? — No,  not  on  Sliankhill- 
road.  In  Boundary  street,  and  in  Waltoii-strect,  and 
Kyle-street,  and  other  streets,  I dare  say,  the  doors 
were  open. 

6672.  Proceed  with  your  narrative? — We  now 
come  to  the  1st  of  August.  Things  got  quiet  again 
aud  the  only  thing  I saw  after  that  was  the  7tli  of 
August,  wheu  there  was  another  row  on  the  Shankhill- 
road,  I do  not  know  whether  the  police  had  charged 
along  the  Shankliill-road  or  not,  but  they  were  firing 
out  of  Diamond-street,  and  when  Diamond-street  was 
clear,  and  the  Shankhill-road  was  clear,  I saw  one 
house  where  thirty  shots  were  tired  into  the  window 
inhabited  by  a bai-mless  well-to-do  family,  who  hap- 
pened to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  There 
were  eleven  persons  living  in  that  house;  and  God 
only  Icnows  how  they  escaped. 

6673.  On  what  day  was  this? — Saturday,  7th  of 
August.  It  was  at  half-past  five  o’clockin  the  afternoon 
when  they  must  have  had  daylight.  It  is  not  that 
there  was  nobody  to  fire  at.  J hope  you  will  visit  it, 
for  it  is  a sight  to  see  that  window.  It  will  sliow  you 
a specimen  of  musketry  effects. 

6674.  Mr.  M'-lIarJy. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
house  1 — It  is  the  house  of  John  Magee,  number  55, 
Shankhill-road.  Mrs.  Magee  could  explain  toj'ou  the 
manner  in  which  she  and  her  family  were  situated 
when  the  police  discharged  thirty  shots.  The  whole 
■window  is  riddled  with  shots  like  a sieve. 

6675.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — WJiat  street  were 
they  firing  from? — The  police  were  filing  from 
Diamond-street,  which  is  right  opposite  to  it.  There 
could  have  been  nobody  on  the  road  at  the  time. 

There  could  have  been  no  mob  in  tlie  street,  no  crowd, 
nobody  that  evening  between  where  the  police  wore 
and  tlie  house ; aud  if  any  innocent  person,  like  my- 
self, was  on  the  road,  ho  would  have  been  killed  as 
sure  as  a sparrow,  and  that,  of  truth,  was  a double 
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Oct.  12, 18B6,  injustice  to  the  public.  The  shots  took  effect  on  the 
_ other  side  of  the  road,  and  riddled  Mrs.  Magee’s 
Inc  Ker.  Ur.  . , ° 

TV'aiiam  -window. 

Johnston.  6676.  Mr.  Adams.— Were  they  bullets,  or  pellets, 

in  your  opinion,  that  -were  fired  1 — Well,  I am  not  so 
much  accustomed  to  military  life  as  to  be  able  to  say. 
I know  that  they  were  like  hailstones,  they  were  so 
numerous. 

6677.  The  difference  is  this,  that  if  bullets,  thirty 
holes  in  a window  would  represent  tliirty  shots,  but  if 
bucksliot  was  used  they  might  only  represent  one  or 
two  shots? — Well,  I cannot  say  ivhether  they  were 
bullets,  or  pellets,  but  you  -will  see  tliiity  holes  in  the 
window. 

6678.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  tliat  tliere  are 
thirty  boles  in  the  glass? — Yes,  in  one  large  pane  of 
glass. 

6679.  Thirty  hole.s  in  one  pane  of  glass? — Yes. 

6680.  Mr.  Camphell. — It  is  all  one  large  sheet  of 
glass  ? — (Witness.)  I would  recommend  you  to  see  it, 
as  a matter  of  curiosity. 

6681.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Do  you  know  anytliing 
about  the  riot  of  the  13th  Jr\ly  ? — No  ; I was  not  in 
to-wn  at  that  time. 

6682.  I thought  you  came  back  on  the  12th  ? — No  j 
I only  came  back  for  that  day,  and  I went  away 
again.  I thought  that  after  my  experience,  moral 
suasion  to  the  people  was  not  much  good.  I went  -to- 
day to  Mrs.  Magee’s  house  and  I saw  the  window. 
She  could  give  an  account  of  the  miraculous  way  in 
which  she  and  ten  other  persons  in  that  house  escaped 
-with'their  lives,  and  .she  will  show  you  some  of  the 
pellets,  some  of  which  came  into  the  kitchen  and 
lodged  in  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  whei-e  some  of 
the  inmates  were  sitting.  Anybody  seeing  firing  of 
that  kind  would  say  that  it  was  reckless  and  unneces- 
sary. 

6683.  Mr.  Adams. — The  complaints  made  by  the 
people  against  the  police  were  against  the  foreign  police 
— were  not  they? — Yes,  against  the  country  police. 

6684.  And  not  against  the  ordinai-y  Belfast  force? 
—No. 

6685.  The  ordinary  police  force  behaved  very  well, 
did  they  not? — Yk,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  was 
that  when  they  saw  the  policeman  at  Bowei-s’  hill,  so 
soon  as  tliey  found  he  was  one  of  the  town  police  they 
cheered  him. 

6686.  ‘Would  it  be  true  to  say  of  the  ordinary  Bel- 
fast police  that  “ their  conduct  was  cowardly  and 
cruel  ” ? — It  would  not  be  true.  I do  not  believe  that 
accusation  as  regards  'the  ordinary  Belfast  force ; but 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  police  may  have  gi-\'en  rise 
to  the  complaint.  If  yon  ever  saw  the  Combe 
foundry  men  coming  home  along  North  Howard 
street  yon  would  say  they  -were  like  a thousaud 
negroes,  for  they  are  as  black  as  soot  can  make  them, 
and  those  foreign  policemen,  being  strangers  to  Belfast, 
very  likely  could  not  make  out  what  they  -u'ere. 

G6S7.  Do  you  believe  this  statement  -to  be  true  : — 
“ The  present  force,  in  times  when  the  town  is  undis- 
turbed, are  irttei-ly  incompetent,  and  are  besides  both 
cowardly  and  cruel.”  Is  that  true  ? — It  is  not  true,  in 
my  opinion.  I believe  the  foi-eign  police,  with  their 
unneessary  firing,  were  the  cause  of  the  whole  riots. 

Mr.  Adams. — Tlie  extract  I have  read  is  from  a 
letter  by  Mr.  DeCobain. 

6688.  Do  you  believe  tliat  a false  statement  of  that 
kind,  being  miidc  and  extensively  cirenlated  among 
the  people  of  Belfast  would  help  to  keep  u^:)  the  liots  ? - 
— I do.  I think  these  innocent  people  being  shot 
dead — seven  persons  being  shot  dead  that  night — was 
a main  cause  of  the  intense  hatred  which  was  cropping 
up  again  and  again  against  the  police,  I must  say  for 
the  police,  that  I believe  they  acted  under  a large 
amortnt  of  provocation  ; but  that,  at  the  same  time, 
did  not  justify  them  in  losing  theii-  temper,  and  firing 
on  the  people,  as  they  did. 

6689.  Sir  Pdward  Bulwee\ — Do  you  know  person- 
ally anything  about  an  alleged  attack  by  the  police 
on  the  Combe  -^-orkmen  ? — No. 


6690.  You  say  Mr.  E-wart  was  wounded? Yes. 

6691.  I.s  that  Mr.  La-vius  Ewart? — It  is. 

6692.  Mr.  2PHardy. — "Was  he.  incapacitated  from 
his  movements? — Not  immediately;  he  remained  a 
considerable  time  on  -the  sti-eets,  until  he  left  the  bar- 
racks and  the  street  in  charge  of  the  military,  and  he 
and  I drove  together,  at  a quarter  before  12  o’clock 
to  tlie  Town  Hall  to  report  to  the  mayor,  and  I 
wondered  how  he  was  able  to  stand  as  he  did  with 
such  a wound  in  his  leg,  but  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
tlie  public  peace. 

6693.  Do  you  tliink  the  people  were  at  all  back- 
ward in  assisting  the  police  on  the  occasion? — ^Vell, 
I know  that  the  well-to-do  people  on  the  ShankliOt 
road  were  exceedingly  anxious  and  -willing,  if  they  had 
been  appointed  speciM  constables,  to  give  every  assist- 
ance m keeping  order.  Tliey  have  no  love  to  the 
foreign  police,  birb  would  co-operate  with  the  militaiy 
or  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace. 

6694.  Can  you  tell  how  tlie  prejudice  against  the- 
country  police  originated? — Well,  it  is  a mei-e  matter 

. of  opinion,  but  I believe  there  was  a good  deal  of 
political  excitement,  and  I understand  that  some  of 
these  foreign  policemen  were  just  brought  into  the 
town  and  marched,  without  food  or  rest,  to  North 
Howard-street,  and  put  on  duty,  and  they  were  quite 
angered  and  weaiied,  and  fell  foul,  some  way  or  other, 
with  the  people  on  Tuesday  night,  and  again  on. 
Wednesday,  and’ used  their  batons  severely.  At  least 
they  were  said  to  have  done  so,  and  then  when  inno- 
cent people  were  diot  down  on  that  night,  that  com- 
pletely set  the  people  against  the  counti-y  police. 

6695.  Did  you  say  anything  to  encourage  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public  against  the  country  police? — I did 
not. 

6696.  Did  any  word  ever  fall  from  you  to  confirm 
that  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public? — Not 
publicly,  certainly. 

6697.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  clergyman  say  any- 
thing that  would  confirm  that  impression? — Well,  I 
heard  there  was  a sermon  preached  where  a statement 
of  that  kind  had  been  made ; and  when  I heard  it  I 
was  soiTy  it  had  been  said. 

6698.  Can  you  tell  me  who  it  was? — Well,  I did 
not  hear  it. 

6699.  You  did  not  hear  it,  but  can  you  tell  me  who 
preached  it? — Yes,  it  was  Dr.  Hanna. 

6700.  On  what  day  was  it? — I do  not  recollect  the 
day.  I was  ■walkmg  along  -witli  him  on  the  street, 
after  the  sermon  was  over,  on  the  Crumlin-road. 

6701.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  was  the  date  of 
the  .sermon? — Well,  I would  not  like  to  say.  I was 
going  roimd  the  district  on  that  evening  to  see  if  all 
was  quiet,  after  my  own  service  was  done.  It  was  a 
lovely  summer  evening,  and  I went  down  through 
Agnes-street  and  along  the  Crumliu-road  and  I met 
Dr.  Hanna,  and  he  mentioned  to  me  that  he  liad 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  expressed  what 
urns  his  conviction. 

6702.  Was  he  preaching  the  same  day? — Yes,  he 
had  just  come  out  of  his  church  when  I met  liim,  and 
he  told  me  he  had  preached. 

6703.  And  you  met  him  and  walked  with  him? — I 
did. 

6704.  Was  it  on  that  same  evei-iiug  that  he  had 
been  preaching  a sermon  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6705.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  that  theSunday  after  the 
Bower’.s  hill  business  1 — I believe  so ; but  I really 
forget  the  day. 

6706.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — It  was  not  the  same  niglii 
as  the  Bower’s  hill  business? — No,  it  was  after  it. 

67u7.  The  President. — Was  that  the  occasion  tliat 
you  and  he  went  up  to  pacify  the  people? — Well,  he 
did;  he  and  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  M'Combe  did  so.  No 
persons  were  more  active  in  trying,  to  use  then-  iu- 
iluence  with  their  own  people,  and  there  are  a good 
many  people  ^vith  whom  that  sort  of  opinion  would 
have  a good  deal  of  -weight.  It  would  loud  weight  to 
his  advice  and  give  him  more  infiirence. 

6708.  I believe  Dr.  Hanna  is  a clergyman  of  gi’oat 
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influence  ? — He  is,  and  very  deservedly.  He  is  a very 
■clever  and  energetic  man,  but  I do  not  think  that  he 
is  infallible. 

6709.  His  words  would  have  great  weight  ? — Yes. 

6710.  And  I suppose  the  people  would  believe  what 
he  said  1 — They  certainly  would  for  the  most  part. 

6711.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — Did  you  personally  exert 
yom-self  to  preserve  order  on  the  12tlr  of  July  ]— WeU, 
I am  no  Orangeman,  but  I like  to  see  these  pro- 
cessions. 

6712.  Did  you  exert  yourself  to  keep  order  7— I did, 
indeed. 

0713.  On  the  12th  of  July  7 — Yes,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  but  I may  mention  that  the  l^t  two  or  three 
Twelftlis  of  J uly  did  not  requii'e  anyone  to  keep  order, 
for  they  kept  order  themselves.  I did  not  see  any  man 
misbehaving  himself  during  these  last  two  or  thi-ee 
Twelfths ; I did  not  see  a man  disorderly  in  the  town. 
At  the  same  time  the  population  of  Belfast  is  very  in- 
flammatory material  to  work  with,  and  I think  the 
fewer  processions  there  are  tlie  better. 

6714.  Do  you  know  the  people  of  Belfast  well? — I 
do.  I have  forty-six  years’  experience  of  them. 

6715.  Would  you  think  it  wise  if  the  people  in  the 
town  or  some  of  them  would  enrol  themselves  as 
special  constables? — Well,  I would  not  give  tlie  town 
over  to  special  constables.  I would  keep  a good 
honest  police  force,  and  give  them  some  lessons  in  the 
geography  of  the  town,  and  then  in  time  of  riot  I 
would  supplement  them  with  a few  trustwoi-thy  chief 
constables. 

6716.  You  mean  special  constables? — Yes,  special 
constables ; but  I have  not  much  faith  in  them.  I 
tliiuk  when  they  met  a neighbour  they  would  not 
knock  him  down  or  take  him  prisoner. 

6717.  May  I ask  you  if  you  gave  evidence  against 
anybody  at  the  trials? — The  only  evidence  I gave  was 
at  the  inquest  on  a woman. 

6718.  Did  you  give  the  police  information  who  were 
the  rioters  in  these  riots  ?-  -I  did  not  know  any  of 
then\. 

6719.  You  did  not  know  any  of  them  ? — Not  a man. 

6720.  Yet  they  all  knew  you,  and  attended  to  your 
entreaties  to  preserve  order? — Yes,  but  more  people 
know  me  tlian  I know.  My  acquaintances  do  not  lie 
very  much  in  tliat  line. 

6721.  Sir  JSdward  Bvlwer.  — Are  you  of  opinion  that 
if  the  authorities  hero  considered  it  desirable  with  a 
view  of  preventing  riots  tliat  all-  processions  should  he 
stopped  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  carry  that  out  ? — 
.Well,  I would  not  put  an  absolute  veto  upon  pro- 
cessions, but  I would  give  a very  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  they  should  not  he  held. 

6722.  President — I do  not  think  you  imderstood 
Sir  Edward  Buhver’s  question.  It  was  not  that  they 
should  be  permanently  and  absolutely  prohibited,  but 
that  the  authorities  of  the  town  should  have  the  power 
to  prevent  them  for  a time,  while  the  state  of  the  town 
is  such  as  to  render  them  a serious  public  danger? — 
Yes,  I would  support  that  power  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it. 

6723.  You  think  it  would  be  desii-able  for  them  to 
have  the  power  to  stop  processions  in  time  of  public 
danger  ? — Certainly.  I am  perfectly  sure  tliat  if  they 
had  it  they  would  not  abuse  it. 

6724.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  said  yon  gave 
up  your  own  school  excursion  ? — 1 did. 

6725.  On  what  date  Avas  that  to  have  been  held? — 
It  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  July,  but  when  that  day 
came,  OAviiig  to  the  excited  state  of  the  town,  my  Sab- 
bath school  teachers  all  agreed  to  give  it  up,  as  they 
would  not  have  any  procession,  that  would  imperil 
either  the  children  or  the  public  peace. 

6726.  I suppose  you  thought  that  the  procession 
Would  imperil  the  peace? — Well,  no  doubt,  fi-om  the 
very  uncertain  state  of  some  paiHs  of  the  town. 

The  President — Allow  me  to  say  that  you  took  a 
very  wise,  prudent,  and  Christian  course. 

- 6727.  Mr.  TFeir,  q.c. — Are  you  a member  of  the 


Protestant  Defence  Committee  ?— I am  not ; I belong 
to  no  political  organization. 

6728.  Wliat  hour  was  it  that  you  appeared  on  the 
Shankhill-road  on  the  evening  of  the  7th? — It  was 
about  seven  o’clock. 

6729.  Did  you  find  an  immense  mob  there  ? — No  ; I 
found  the  place  covered,  not  with  an  immense  crOAvd, 
but  with  a number  of  people  hovering  about,  and  veiy 
excited,  talking  of  politics. 

6730.  When  did  the  mob  come  lliero? — The  mob 
did  not  come  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Shaukhill-road 
at  all. 

6731.  Wlien  did  they  come  to  the  place  wliere  you 
were? — Well,  they  were  gathering  from  about  half- past 
seven  o’clock  until  a quarter  to  nine  o’clock. 

6732.  During  tliat  tiiue  ivas  O’Hare’s  pnblichouse 
attacked  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  was  ^ I do  not  know,  but 
when  I saw  it  it  was  on  fire. 

6733.  Do  you  remember  the  police  being  twice  out 
that  evening,  once  Avhen  they  retired  according  to 
your  advice',  and  afterwaixls  their  coming  out  again 
when  O’Hare’s  house  was  attacked  ? — Well,  I did  not 
see  them,  but  I believe  that  was  done.  Dr.  T-TflnT'n 
said  that  the  row  Avas  caused  by  Mr.  Sullivan’s  men 
having  come  out  on  a breac-h  of  faith.  Mr.  SulliA-an 
•was  in  charge  of  the  men  Avhen  tlie  toav  began. 

6734.  You  say  that  you  told  the  jiolice  that  they 
h-acl  better  leave  or  they  would  he  kOled? — Yes. 

6735.  Was  that  from  expressions  you  had  heard 
used  by  the  mob  1 — Yes,  sir. 

6736.  'What  were  the  expressions  that  you  had 
heard  used  by  the  mob  ? — I heard  it  said  that  they 
Avould  have  life  for  life. 

6737.  I in6an  before  that;  the  first  time  the  police 
Avei-e  taken  into  the  barrack ; you  told  them  that  they 
had  better  go  in  or  they  would  he  killed ; Avhat  Avere 
the  exjn-essions  made  use  of  by  the  mob  Avhieli  made 
you  give  that  advice? — The  manner  in  Avhich  they 
spoke  of  the  foreign  policemen,  complaining  that  they 
had  beaten  and  smashed  them  Avith  their  batons  as  if 
they  Avere  cuttle. 

6738.  Did  the  people  say  that  the  foreign  police 
had  been  sent  doAvn  to  Belfast  by  a Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  force  them  to  accept  Home  Rule? — I have  no 
knOAvledge  of  that. 

6739.  Was  that  expression  used  to  you? — No. 

6740.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — They  said  that 
the  batoning  of  men  on  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday 
night  was  done  by  the  foreign  police, 

6741.  Did  you  know  tliat  a gi-eat  portion  of  the 
police  Avho  Avere  on  duty  at  that  place  on  both  nights 
•were  townsmen  and  not  foi-eign  men? — Well,  that 
turned  out  aftevAvards ; I believe  one  of  the  sergeants 
said  that  Avas  the  case. 

6742.  Then  the  grounds  the  mob  had  against  the 
police  Avere  founded  on  a state  of  things  tliat  did  not 
exist  ? — Well,  it  w-as  then  imiigination  as  strong  as 
conviction  that  such  Avas  the  case. 

6743.  Do  you  kuoAv  that  Mr.  CaiT  was  nearly 
killed  on  the  night  of  the  8th  ?— What  IMr.  Carr  ? 

6744.  The  Town  Inspector? — No;  I do  not  know 
him  at  all. 

6745.  Did  yon  iindei-staud  from  these  people  that 
they  Avere  Avantonly  attacked  upon  the  8th  and  9th  1 
— Yes. 

67  46.  Now,  to  go  a step  fmtlier,  you  have  described 
the  mob  as  drunken  and  A-iolent?— -Yes;  they  ivcr# 
both. 

6747.  And  threatening  ? — Yes. 

6748.  And  bent  on  mischief  ? — ^Ye.s;  if  they  Avere 
provoked. 

6749.  Before  they  attacked  the  police  barrack  at 
all,  you  say  they  rushed  past  you  like  an  avalanche-— 
didn’t  you  know  then  that  they  Avero  bent  on  mis- 
chief?— Well,  I am  perfectly  sure  they  Avere;  my 
mob  were  at  all  events, 

6750.  Your  mob  was.  WeU,  they  rushed  pa.st  you 
in  the  dii'cction  of  the  police  barrack  ? — Yes,  they 
rushed  past  in  a manner  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced Waterloo. 

2 F 2 


■ Oct  13,  188S. 

The  Rev.  Dr. 

William 

Johnston. 
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0(rf.  12,  1886._  6751.  You  said,  and  I belieTe  it  was  perfectly 

Tba  Rev  Dr  1 that  in  yoov  opinion  when  the  first  firing  took 
William ' place  from  the  upper  room  in  the  barrack,  it  was  fully 
J*hnston.  justified  1 — I do. 

6752.  ‘What  was  the  first  firing  you  saw  when  you 
came  orrt? — I saw  four  or  live  men  standing  at  the 
outside  of  the  bai'rack  firing  up  and  down  the  i-oad. 

6753.  That  was  the  first firiiigyou  saw? — Thatwas 
the  first  fil  ing  I saw. 

6764.  Did  you  see  another  firing? — Kot  tliat 
night. 

6755.  That  was  the  fii'st  and  last  firing  you  saw? — 
It  was,  and  quite  enough. 

6756.  Were  you  a good  deal  excited  ? — I was  not, 
but  I was  very  sorry. 

6757.  Can  you  fix  the  time  when  this  firing  took 
place  ? — It  was  about  a quarter  before  nine  o’clock. 
I cannot  tell  you  exactly ; I did  not  look  at  my  watch  j 
I was  watching  the  people  too  much  for  that. 

6758.  What  did  you  mean — you  having  only  seen 
one  filing — by  saying  that  when  the  first  firing  took 
place  from  the  upper  room  it  was  fully  justified  in 
your  opinion  ? — Because  I saw  the  'mob  driving  the 
police  by  force  into  the  barrack. 

6759.  Where  were  jon  standing  exactly? — I was 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Conway-street  and  Shaidchill- 
road. 

6760.  Is  that  a consider.able  distance  up? — It  is 
about  250  yards  from  the  banm-k. 

6761.  Had  you  auy  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the 
side  streets — Crimea-street,  Moseow-street,  and  Beres- 
ford  street,  at  one  side,  and  three  or  four  streets  on 
the  other — had  yon  an  ojipoi-tunity  of  seeing  Avhelher 
every  one  of  these  si  rcets  was  not  filled  with  a mob  ? — 
No  j I saw  some  of  the  streets.  I saw  Mo.scow  street, 
Orimea-street,  and  North  Howard-street.  The  police- 
men were  not  firing  into  these  streets  at  all,  but  they 
were  fivhig  up  and  down  the  road. 

6762.  Were  these  streets  filled  with  a mob  ? — Well, 
I cannot  tell  where  the  mob  went,  bub  T know  that 
it  disappeared  from  the  road  at  the  time  the  police 
fired. 

6763.  You  were  not  aware  whether  the  side  streets 
were  not  filled  with  a mob? — I cannot  swear  that,  but 
I swear  that  the  police  were  nob  firiug  at  them  at  iill ; 
they  were  firiug  u]i  and  down  the  road. 

6764.  How  long  did  you  stand  on  the  street  near 
Conway-street? — Until  the  firing  ceased. 

6765.  How  many  shots  were  fired  in  yom-  hear- 
ing 1 — There  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty. 

6766.  By  how  manypersous  was  that  filing  done? — 
I was  not  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  count  the  numbei'. 
I should  suppose  there  were  from  four  to  six. 

6767.  Were  you  able  to  say  whether  the  barrack 
was  being  attacked  by  persons  in  the  side  streets  ? — I 
was  ; there  was  no  attack  at  that  moment — no  attack 
whatever. 

6768.  Would  not  it  have  been  possible  for  people 
to  throw  stones  at  the  barrack  without  your  seeing 
them  ? — I do  not  think  that  could  be  done  at  all.  I 
do  not  believe  if  was  done;  but  I will  not  say  it  was 
impossible. 

6769.  Mr.  LsFoer  Trench,  q.c. — What  streets  are 
these  ? — 

6770.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — They  are  Moseow-street, 
Crimea-street,  Beresford-street,  and  Agnes-stveet,  on 
one  side ; North  Howard-street,  Bercy-street,  Diindee- 
street,  and  Northumberland-street,  on  the  other.  (To 
witness). — Now  the  only  reason  why  you  say  that 
there  could  not  have  been  a mob  on  the  streets  at  the 
time,  as  I understand  your  evidence,  is  because  the 
people  were  struck  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ? — 
Yes ; there  could  not  have  been  any  crowd  in  the 
street,  or  else  they  would  have  been  hit.  There  were 
no  people  on  the  ShankhOl-road  at  the  time. 

6771.  Don’t  you  know  that  a person  firing  over  the 
wall  at  the  barrack,  which  is  five  feet  high,  would  be 

■ almost  exactly  on  a level  with  the  two-storied  house, 
M'Carthy’s,  where  the  woman  was  injured  ? — I do  not 
know^ 


6772.  Don’t  you  know  that  if  a number  of  persons 
were  standing  at  the  corner  of  Agnes  street,  they 
would  be  in  a direct  line  with  the  barracks  and 
M‘Oarthy’s  shop  ? — No  ; I think  if  people  were  stand- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Agnes-stveet  they  would  have  got 
the  shot,  and  not  the  woman. 

6773.  Might  it  not  have  gone  over  their  heads? 

I do  not  know.  I do  nob  think  it  could  have  gone  to 
where  the  woman  was. 

6774.  And  the  reason  you  say  that  the  shots  must, 
have  been  fired  from  the  streets  was  that  that  was  in 
a straight  line  to  hit  the  woman  in  an  upper  room  ?— . 
Yes. 

6775.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  the  crowd  in 
Beresford  sti;eet  vowing  to  have  vengeance  upon  the 
police? — It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock. 

6776.  From  the  expressions  they  used  did  you  think 
their  vengeance  was  directed  against  the  foreign  police 
whom  they  believed  to  have  been  sent  down  by 
Government  to  oppress  them  ? — I cannot  remembei- 
that.  I do  not  think  they  were  sober  enough  to  say 
that.  They  said  that  they  would  have  life  for  life,  for- 
those  persons  who  had  been  shot  by  the  police. 

6777.  Did  they  say  by  the  foreign  police? — I do  not- 
know  about  than  I think  the  expression  was  police, 
at  the  same  time  I believe  it  was  the  foreign  police. 

6778.  Did  you  believe  that  the  police'll!^  been  sent 
down  to  Belfast  for  tlie  purpose  of  overawing  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  town? — I think  they  were  sent  down 
to  overawe  the  mob.  I did  not  say  that  they  were 
sent  down  to  overawe  the  Protestants;  they  were  sent 
down,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  down  the  riots. 

6779.  Did  you  as  a matter  of  fact  believe  that  they 
had  been  sent  down  for  a legitimate"  purpose? — I 
believed  they  were  sent  down  for  a legitimate  purpose. 

6780.  "When  you  heard  the  mob,  whom  as  you  des- 
cribe were  half  drunk  and  violent,  complaining  about 
the  foreign  police,  did  you  tell  them  that  the  police  had 
been  sent  to  Belfast  for  a legitimate  purpose  1 — I did. 

6781.  What  did  they  say  ? — Oh  weU,  you  might  as 
well  talk  to  paving  stones  as  to  talk  to  that  mob — 
they  were  drunk. 

6782.  It  is  the  character  you  gave  of  the  mob  I 
believe  from  first  to  last  of  the  riots  1 — Yes  ; they 
were  a drunken  set  of  rowdies  from  first  to  last  every 
time  I saw  them. 

6783.  Aset  of  fellows  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  control  by  any  influence,  moral  or  otherwise? — • 
Well,  no  doubt,  rifles  would  do  a good  deal. 

6784.  But  -was  that  the  only  thing  that  would 
control  them? — Well,  in  that  state  of  drunkenness  it 
was  hard  to  say  what  would  control  them.  I should 
add  that  a large  portion  of  them  were  boys. 

6785.  Mr.  M'^Mordie. — You  said  that  you  applied 
for  the  names  of  the  police  who  fired  upon  the  people  ? — 
No,  1 asked  the  coroner  why  the  verdict  of  murder 
wliich  was  found  against  the  police  was  n ot  followed  up. 

6786.  The  President. — I protest  against  this.  Wo 
have  nothing  to  do  witli  whether  the  charge  of  murder 
has  been  followed  up.  We  do  not  want  conversations 
that  took  place  between  tliis  gentleman  and  the  coroner. 

6787.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench^  Q.c. — Totally  indepen- 
dent of  that,  it  is  not  pai-t  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  or  of  anybody  else  in 
reference  to  prosecuting  any  persons. 

6788.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — I put  tbe  question  with  a 
perfectly  lionrat  intention. 

6789.  Tlie  President. — We  don’t  want  to  know  what 
your  intentions  were ; proceed  with  the  examination. 

6790.  Tlie  Witness. — Before  the  cross-examination 
proceeds  will  you  allow  me  to  state  one  matter  that  I 
forgot  ? 

6791.  The  President. — You  are  not  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  cross-examination.  Anything  in  the 
nature  of  a cross-examination  we  shall  stop.  I am 
sure  that  you  will  an.swer  readily  any  proper  question 
that  is  put  to  you.  Hitherto  you  have  answered  every- 
thing in  the  fairest  possible  manner. 

6792.  Mr.  Adams. — What  was  it  that  you  forgot?— 
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Upon  Friday  Mr.  Lawther,  one  of  tlie  local  magis-  cause  no  excitement.  He  anti  I went  down  and  Oct.  12. 1886 
trates,  asked  me  to  go  Vith  him  and  see  the  persons  an-anged  everything  so  as  to  prevent  excitement  or  ’ — ' 
■who  were  making  the  arrangements  for  interring  some  danger  to  tlie  public  peace. 

of  the  people  that  had  been  shot,  so  that  the  funeral  At  this  stage  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  until  the  Johnston 
processions  should  be  conducted  m a quiet  way,  and  following  (Wednesday)  morning  at  10.30  o’clock. 


KINTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  13th  OCTOBER,  1886. 
The  Commissionera  resumed  at  half-past  ten  o’clock. 


Mr.  Andrew  Seed 

6793.  The  President — Mr.  Heed,  yon  are  the  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Constabulary  in  Ireland? Yes,  my  lord. 

6794.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  post?— I 
was  appointed  over  twelve  months  ago— in  September 
of  1885. 

6795.  Previous  to  that  I believe  you  occu])ied  the 
post  of  District  or  Keaideat  Magistrate  ?— I first  joined 
the  Constabulary  service  as  a cadet  in  August,  1859, 
and  ill  same  year  was  appointed  District  Inspector ; 
afterwards  County  Inspector,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General,  and  Divisional  Magistrate,  and  then  I was 
appointed  Inspector-General. 

_6796._Before  I ask  you' any  questions  as  to  your 
views  with  reference  to  the  organkation'of  the  police, 
I will  ask  you  kindly  to  give  us  an  account  of  your 
observation  of  these  recent  Belfast  riots,  from  the  time 
you  first  came  into  the  town  up  to  the  present  time. 
Foil  came  here  on  what  date? — I came  here  on  the 
7th  August.  I have  notes  of  tho  important  evente 
that  came  under  my  notice  during  the  whole  time  I 
•was  here  on  duty  from  the  7th  August  to  the  7th 
September. 

6797.  Use  your  notes  as  freely  as  yon  think  fit? 

I may  mention  with  reference  to  tho  executive  com- 
mittee that  my  action  in  connexion  with  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  minutes. 

6798.  Who  -win  produce  them?— I suppose  the 
Clerk  of  the  Petty  Sessions. 

6799.  He  attended  and  made  notes? — He  took 
notes.  He  was  the  secretary. 

6800.  The  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Sessions.  Do  yon 
happen  to  know  his  name?— Mr.  W‘Hemy.  Well, 
with  regard  to  my  action  here,  my.  lord,  on  the  6tli 
August  the  Chief  Secretary  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast  on  the  subject  of  the  clisturbiinues,  in 
which  he  made  suggestions  with  reg;ud  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  processions  and  bands  ; and  he  informed 
the  Mayor  that  he  was  sending  the  Inspector-General 
to  Belfast  to  be  in  sujmeme  control  of  the  movements 
of  the  eonstobulary,  but  that  it  was  not-  intended  to 
interfere  with  tlie  responsibility  of  the  Mayor  and 
magistrates,  and  he  asked  tliem  to  co-operate  with  the 
Inspector-General.  I was  sent  down  here  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  constabulary,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town  for  tho  time 
being — at  least  I felt  myself  in  that  position.  Follow- 
ing, the  tenor  of  this  letter,  and  the  practice  in  lielfast 
that  the  Mayor  and  local  and  resident  Magistrates 
should  also  share  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace — they  having  always  formed  a council  for 
the  regulation  of  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  I considered  over  the  matter  when  coming 
do^  m the  train.  I thought  the  council  which  always 
existed  here  before,  for  the  regulating  of  such  matters 
’^as  too  lai-ge,  and  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to 
reduce  the  council  to  smaller  dimensions.  Considering 
^at  there  were  over  sixty  Local  and  twenty-five 
Resident  or  paid  Magistrates,  making  eighty  five,  I 
should  have  had  a small  parliament  to  regulate  my 
action;  and  accordingly  the  first  thing  I did  on  arriving 
in  Belfast  on  the  7th  August,  at  half-])ast  ten,  after  I 
put  on  the  uniform,  was  to  go  straight  to  the  Mayor 
and  suggest  to  him  to  form  a small  committee,  instead 
of  haying  this  large  body  of  justices  engaged  in  regulat- 
ing these  matters.  I su^ested  to  him  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  on  this  committee  himself  as  chair- 
man, the  General  commanding  the  troops,  the  Divi- 


swom  and  examined. 

sional  Magistiute,  the  Town  Inspector,  who  is  also  a 
magistrate,  the  two  local  Resident  Magistrates,  myself, 
and  some_  of  the  ordinary  local  justices  representing 
both  parties,  so  that  the  public  might  have  confidence 
in  this  committee.  He  agi-eed  that  this  would  be 
advisable,  and  suggested  that  six  of  the  local  Magis- 
trates added  to  the  officials  I had  named  would  form  a 
committee  of  thirteen,  he  being  chairman.  He  said  he 
would  suggest  this  to  tlie  meeting  of  magistrates  that 

was  about  to  be  convened  in  about  half-an-hour 

that  is,  twelve  o’clock.  I had  read  in  the  press, 
before  I came  to  Belfast,  the  false  statements 
that  were  made  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  late 
Chief  Secretary — that  he  packed  the  police  sent  to 
Belfast  with  a design,  and  I tliought  that  these  false 
statements  must  have  been  doing  a great  deal  of 
miscliief.  When  I mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Mayor 

he  most  eagerly  received  what  I said,  remarking 

“ Really  that  is  most  important.  I would  urge  you 
most  strongly  that  you  should  bring  this  matter  before 
the  magistrates  who  are  about  to  assemble  now,  because 
that  stiitement  has  gone  forth,  and  has  done  a great 
deal  of  injury  to  the  peace  in  Belfast.  Tlie  people 
believe  that  such  is  tho  case ; and  it  would  he  most 
advisable,  not  only  that  you  slioulchpnention  it  to  the 
magistrates,  but  also  that  it  should  be  published.”  I 
said  I would  do  so  with  great  pleasure.  He  also  asked 
me  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the 
authori  ty  of  ordinary  Local  Magis  trates  and  the  Resident 
or  paid  Magisti-ates.  I said  there  was  none  whatever : 
under  the  law  they  had  the  same  powers  as  justices. 

^ 6801.  Before  you  proceed.  Jet  me  a.sk  you,  just  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  stating  what  the  facts  are,  is 
there  any  foundation,  of  any  sort  or  kind,  for  the  ru- 
mour spread  abroad  in  Belfast  that  the  police  force 
sent  into  this  town  w^s  in  any  way  packed  or  selected 

on  account  of  religious  opinions  or  prejudices? Not 

a shadow  of  foundation,  my  lord.  We  then  went  to 
the  meeting  of  magistrates.  It  was  a general 
meeting  of  magistrates.  I think  there  were  fifty 
present— the  Local  Justices,  the  General  of  the  Dis- 
trict, tlie  two  Resident  Magistrates,  and  Assistant  In- 
spector-General Colomb,  who  liad  been  in  command  of 
the  police  when  I came  down.  Tlie  Mayor  addressed 
the  Magistrates,  and  said  that  I would  make  a state- 
ment to  them,  which  lie  accordingly  requested  me  to 
make  I spoke  to  the  magistrates  on  this  occasion. 

I first  spoke  in  reference  to  the  attack  made  upon  the 
police  in  the  Press.  I told  them  that  wo  were  a per- 
fectly impartial  body — that  we  were  not  the  seiwants 
of  any  party,  bnt  the  servants  of  the  State,  and  tiiat 
we  were  only  anxious  to  do  our  duty  impartially. 
If  we  had  received  any  such  instructions  as  wei'o 
alleged,  we  slioidd,  in  fact,  rather  have  resigned  our 
posts  than  carry  them  out  If  any  minister  of 
the  crown  had  been  so  base  as  to  issue  such  orders  as 
alleged,  we  should  liave  resigned  our  position — officers 
and  men — before  we  would  have  obeyed  tliem.  I then 
referred  to  the  statement  regarding  Mr.  Morley — that 
it  was  a most  unfounded  statement — that  lie  had 
nothing  to  do  Milk  the  selection  of  the  Constabulary 
sent  down  at  any  time — tliat  it  was  decided  by  tho 
Inspector  General — that  tho  Inspectoi’-Geiieral  drafted 
the  forces  required,  and  selectetl  from  what  counties 
they  might  best  be  provided.  I ex[ilained  to  them, 
and  I liave  a return  here  showing,  tliat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  riots  we  were  able  to  draft  men  from  the  near 


Mr.  Andrew 
Reed. 
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Ort.  13,  1886-  counties.  That  "was  in  June;  but  that  in  July  we 
Mi  -A^ew  provide  for  the  aniiiversaiies  and  for  the  con- 

Rek,  ' tested  elections  in  the  North,  and  therefore  had  to 
restore  the  extra  force  taken  from  thci  Noi-th  to  their 
counties,  and  replace  these  in  Belfast  by  drafting  men 
from  the  southern  and  midland  counties,  where  they 
could  be  spared  —where  there  were  no  contested  elec- 
tions or  anniversary  celebrations  to  be  provided  for.  I 
added  that  I was  anxious  to  answer  any  questions  in 
regard  to  the  subject  which  the  magistrates  wished  to 
put — that  there  were  no  instructions  issued  to  the 
Constabulary  more  than  the  general  iiisti-uctions  pro- 
vided by  the  regulations.  In  regard  to  the  last  remark 
I was  not  strictly  correct,  and  if  your  lordship  will 
remind  me  furtlier  on  I shall  give  an  explanation.  I 
mentioned  also  tliat  we  were  not  politicians — that  none 
of  us  had  the  franchise,  and  that  I ho]ied  we  never 
should  have — and  that  we  had  no  interest  in  either 
political  party  ; therefore,  that  polities  should  not  be 
ascribed  to  us  in  any  way,  or  the  influence  of  politics. 
I said  further  tliat  if  any  members  of  the  force  had 
done  wrong — and,  seeing  that  with  the  increases  to 
the  force  we  had  collected  there,  nearly  1,700  men,  it 
was  impossible  that  all  could  be  perfect,  or  that  mis- 
takes should  not  be  made  by  some  of  them — and  that, 
if  their  conduct  demanded  investigation,  it  would  be 
investigated.  In  the  beginning  of  the  riots,  when 
their  conduct,  it  might  be  said,  required  investiga- 
tion, it  was  proposed  that  a Constabitlary  inquiry 
should  be  held.  This  was  before  the  Commission  was 
appointed.  When  the  Commission  was  decided  upon, 
I submitted  the  mattei-  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  tlie  Constabulary  inquiry  was  postponed. 
We  had  intended  having  a preliminary  investigation, 
and  afterwards  a sworn  one  into  any  charges  of  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  police,  but 
when  the  Commission  was  appointed  we  were  pre- 
cluded from  goinfinto  the  matter.  We  could  not  hold 
any  inquiry  into  the  matters  that  worild  come  \mcler  the 
.notice  of  the  Commission,  because  it  might  be  alleged 
that  we  were  examining  the  men,  and  making  them  up 
in  their  evidence.  The  magistrates  put  some  questions 
at  this  meeting,  and  I answered  them.  I then  suggested 
to  the  magistrates  the  issuing  of  a proclamation.  They 
had  issued  a proclamation  before.  I suggested  they 
should  issue  another  proclamation,  prohibiting  pro- 
cessions and  bauds.  'J'lioy  tlien  proposed  to  appoint  an 
executive  committee  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  com- 
mittee which  I had  suggested  to  (the  Mayor,  and  which 
he  had  recommended  to  the  magistrates,  was  approved 
of.  Well,  on  that  day,  after  this  general  meeting  of 
the  magistrates,  the  executive  committee  met,  and 
we  agi'ecd  to  the  closing  of  publichouses  till  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  There  was  a good  deal  of  disturb- 
ance that  day  and  night,  and  I was  about  the  streets 
myself  tOl  three  o’dock  in  the  morning.  I now 
come  to  the  8th  August — Sunday — which  was  a 
very  remarkable  day.  About  sevdn  o’clock  in  the 
moi'iiing  I heard  of  a collision  in  the  Spring- 
field  road.  T made  enquiry,  and  ascertained 
that  forces  had  been  sent  there  to  stop  the  riot.  I 
went  to  the  General  that  morning  about  ten  o’clock, 
and  I proposed  to  him  that  parties  of  truncheon  police 
■should  accompany  the  military,  and  that  no  armed 
police  should  he  with  the  military.  My  idea  was, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  still,  that  whenever  the  military 
are  called  out  topi'eserve  fJie  peace  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  police,  the  police  should  carry  no  firearms,  but 
should  use  the  baton,  and  if  there  is  any  firing  to  be 
done,  it  should  be  done  by  the  militaiy.  The  General 
said  that  they  had  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  work  well. 
He  was  3iot  disposed  to  agree  to  my  proposal.  On 
that  occasion  I i-ecollect  he  refereed  to  Shairkhill, 
and  said  that,  of  course,  if  I wished  to  3’cplace  the 
police  in  Shankhill  he  would  give  me  eveiy  support. 
Well,  I considered  the  matter  very  carefully.  I 
■should  mention  to  your  lordship  that  the  police 
had  been  removed  from  Shankhill  before  I arrived  in 
Belfast.  I thought  of  the  religious  excitement,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  which  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  police 
in  Shankhill.  I felt  that  all  the  Protestants  in  Belfast, 


who  foim  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  opposed 
to  the  Constabulary.  They  believed,  in  fact,  that  tlie 
Constabulary  were  sent  lure  forthe  purj^ose  of  shootinv 
down. the  Protestants.  They  believed  also  that  when 
ever  the  Constabulary  intervened  between  two  mobs 
a Protestant  mob  and  a Catholic  mob,  that  the  Con- 
stabulary acted  in  concert  with  the  Catholic  moh  • 
that  the  Catholic  mob  would  fall  back ; that  the 
unfortunate  Protestants  were  drawn  into  the  snai’e  • 
and  that  the  police  shot  the  Protestants  down.  It 
seemed  to  me  from  the  religious  excitement  that  existed, 
that  many  of  the  Protestants  believed  they  were  just 
in  the  position  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  when  they  drove 
out  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Permtes,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  drive  the 
Constabulary  out  of  Belfast;  and,  therefore,  I thoxtght, 
seeing  that  most  respectoble  people,  people  most 
desii’ous  of  keeping  the  law,  were  earned  away  by 
those  delusions — to  restore  the  police  in  Shankhill 
with  such  a state  of  feeling  existing,  and  when  I would 
have  to  separate  the  Constabulary  as  an  armed  force 
from  the  military,  and  when  I had  to  deal  with  a 
street  of  the  nature  of  Shankhill,  a mile  long,  teeming 
with  a population  of  old  and  young — if  I bi-ought  out 
the  police  force,  an  armed  police  force,  on  the  Monday, 
that  I certainly  would  have  taken  forty  lives,  and 
wounded  400  persons.  The  firing  to  the  whole  extent 
would  have  been  done  by  the  Constabulary.  The 
mOitary  were  in  great  favour,  never  having  fired  at 
all.  Thereby,  our  moral  influence  would  have  been 
destroyed ; the  riots  would  have  extended  all  over 
Ulster  ; attacks  would  have  been  made  in  other  towns 
of  Ulster  on  the  police ; the  flame  might  have  extended 
over  Ireland,  and  God  only  knows  where  it  would 
terminate.  I therefore  considered  that,  until  the 
people  would  come  to  have  their  delusions  dissipated, 
it  was  hotter  to  keep  matters  as  they  were,  and  leave 
Shankhill  iii  tlie  hands  of  the  militai-y  to  preserve  the 
law,  while  the  Constabulary  wei-e  absent.  I went 
there  every  day  and  night  to  see  that  tlie  work  was  as 
well  done  as  could  be  by  the  militaiy,  though,  of  course, 
I had  no  authority  over  them.  That  is  in  reference  to 
my  ill  teiwiew  with  the  G eneral.  I might  observe  that 
the  General  mentioned  to  me  that  the  Constabulary,  so 
far  as  came  under  his  notice,  performed  their  duty  faith- 
fully and  well ; and  lest  I should  forget  it  I take  this 
opportunity  of  statiirg  that  the  people  of  Belfast  owe  a 
great  deal  to  General  Moore.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  All 
through  the  month  I was  with  him,  and,  as  I learned, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  riots  he  was  on  duty  night 
and  (lay,  often  out  whole  nights.  He  was  present 
wherever  his  presence  was  required,  and  he  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  smallest  duty,  and  the  smallest 
detail  of  work  allotted  to  his  soldiers.  He  used  to  fix 
the  guard  posts  himself,  see  that  they  were  propei-Iy 
instructed,  and  often  attend  to  protect  chapels  and 
churches,  wherever  there  was  an  outcry  that  places  of 
worship  were  not  properly  attended  to.  I may  mention 
that  in  the  discharge  of  my  dnty  in  Belfast,  I was 
brought  in  contact  with  two  men  in  high  authority 
who  were  thoroughly  impartial,  and  as  able  men 
in  their  positions,  as  I ever  met.  They  were  General 
Moore  and  the  Mayor,  Sir  Edward  Harland.  After 
leaving  tlie  General  that  day,  I went  to  Queen-street 
Barrack,  and  the  Mayor  came  there  to  confer  with  me 
in  regard  to  the  police  arrangbraeuts.  About  half-past 
eleven,  when  conferring  with  the  Mayor,  I was  in- 
formcil  that  Mr.  Lawther,  a magistrate,  wanted  to  see 
me,  and  he  came  into  the  room,  and  said,  " you  are 
the  Inspector-General.”  “ I am,”  I said.  He  added, 
“ There  has  been  a veiy  unfortunate  occm-rouce  on  the 
Old  Lodge-road.  There  were  nine  policemen  in  a 
house  there,  and  they  fired,  and  it  is  alleged  • by  the 
people  that  some  lives  have  been  taken.  It  is  further 
alleged  that  these  policemen  are  drunk.” 

6802.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  date  was  that? 
— Tlie  8th  of  August,  Sunday.  “ Would  you  come,” 
he  continued,  “and  see  whether  they  are  drunk  or 
sober,  just  to  satisfy  the  people  1 ” Well,  it  was  not 
my  duty  to  go  there,  I cxiuld  have  sent  a subordinate 
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officer ; but  it  strack  me  .at  once  that  it  would  be 
advisable  that  I should,  and  I went.  I took  -with  mo 
the  To'vn  Inspector,  Sir,  Carr,  and  the  three  of  ns 
proceeded  on  a car  to  the  sjmt,  taking  some  mounted 
police  with  ns.  We  dix)ve  up  through  Donegall  street 
and  went  round  by  the  Circus-  We  drove  down 
Eglinton  street  and  came  down  to  where  M'Kenna’s 
publichonse  is.  We  found  there  Mr.  Thynne,  the 
resident  magistrate  and  a party  of  infantry  in  front  of 
the  pnblichouse.  I entered  the  publichonse  first  and 
went  itpstairs.  I saw  the  policemen  who  were  in 
charge  of  tlie  publiohouse.  I examined  them  closely 
and  saw  that  tliey  were  perfectly  sober.  I wont  down 
for  Mr.  Carr  and  brought  him  uj),  and  he  questioned 
each  of  them  separately  to  test  tlieii-  sobriety,  and  lie  con- 
sidered they  were  perfectly  sober.  I thought  tliey  could 
not  from  their  appearance  and  manner  have  possibly 
taken  any  liquor  at  all.  Mr.  Lawthcr  was  brouglit  up. 
Then  he  went  over  to  the  men  and  talked  to  each  of  them, 
and  Mr,  Carr  went  thi-ough  the  same  formality  of 
talking  to  each  of  them  in  his  presence,  and  Jlr. 
Lau-ther  seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I saw  the 
windows  were  wrecked.  The  door  was  covered  with 
large  ]>aving  stones.  There  wei-e  jiaving  stones  em- 
bedded in  the  wall  — a soft  mortar  wall  opposite 
the  windows.  Having  satisfied  myself  in  regai-cl 
to  the  sobriety  of  the  inen,  aud  obtained  an  account 
of  the  transaction,  1 went  down  out  into  the  stinet, 
and  when  I got  to  the  Old  Lodge-road,  I looked  down 
in  the  direction  of  Peter’s  hill  and  saw  a party  of 
police,  some  with  their  rifles  presented,  firin".  Well 
considering  the  number  of  lives  that  had  been 
lost  already,  and  that  we  were  losing  our  moral  influ- 
ence with  the  people  on  account  of  being  obliged  to 
fire,  which  I think  the  military  ought  to  have  been 
caEed  upon  to  do  if  necessary,  I thought  the  firing 
should  now  stop.  I was  dressed  merely  in  a slioot- 
ing  jacket  and  had  a light  stick.  I carried  no  fire- 
arms when  I was  on  tliis  duty  in  Belfast.  I saw  that 
in  each  of  the  two  lateral  streets  there  were  mobs  col- 
lecting and  pelting  the  police  on  the  Main-road.  I 
walked  down  tln-ough  the  mobs.  There  were  no  people 
in  the  Main-street.  Itwasalmostwholly  deserted.  Iwas 
under-  the  fire  of  my  own  men,  wlio  did  not  know  who 
I was,  I walked  down  delibei-ately  and  stopped  the 
firing,  I had  a very  narrow  escape  for  my  life.  Though 
I stopped  the  firing  I do  not  mean  thatit  was  not  per- 
fectly justified,  but  I was  very  anxious  to  prevent  the 
firing,  seeing  that  we  were  losing  our  moral  influence 
over  the  people,  I then  retraced  mysteps  and  came  back 
in  the  direction  of  MTCenna’s  pnblichouse ; and  now 
I would  mention  as  an  illustration  of  the  riots  of  Bel- 
fast, that  although  the  Main-street  was  literally  empty, 
except  of  tire  armed-force  of  military  ixud  police,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  one  could 
avoid  being  stmek  with  the  sliower  of  stones  coming 
over  the  houses.  I mention  this,  because  it  has  often 
been  alleged  that  the  constiibulary  fired  when  there 
was  not  a soul  on  the  streets  and  when  no  stones  were 
being  thrown.  In  this  case  there  was  hardly  a soul 
except  constabulary  aud  military  to  be  seen,  and 
yet  there  were  showers  of  stones. 

6803.  The  President. — I suppose  you  mean  that  at 
the  time  the  military  and  police  were  there  the  mob 
were  in  the  side  streets  ? — They  were  in  the  lateral 
sti-eets  and  behind  the  houses.  They  had  made 
magazines  of  pacing  stones  at  the  back. 

6804.  They  were  in  the  streets,  though  not  in  tliat 
pai-ticular  street! — 3m  the  lateral  streets,  though  the 
main  street  was  ])erfeetly  clear. 

6805.  Mr.  M‘llardy. — Wei-e  tliey  throwing  from 
the  windows -in  the  main  street  at  all? — I did  not 
ohssi-ve.  When  I came  back  to  M'Konna’s  public 
house  I found  hir.  Thynne  in  front  of  a detachment 
of  soldiei-s,  and  there  was  great  excitement  in  one  of 
the  lateral  streets,  and  in  front  there  was  a mob, 
not  a very  large  mob,  up  towards  Ci-umlin-road,  pelti 
mg  stones.  I went  over  to  Mr.  Thynne,  and  he  com- 
menced reading  the  Riot  Act.  I saw  a crowd  itlso 
in  one  of  tlie  left  lateral  streets,  and  in  it  mi  old 
woman  about  sixty,  and  a little  girl  about  twelve. 


The  dd  -woman  was  standing  -with  her  arms  folded 
looking  on  at  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act  as  if  it  was 
an  ordinary  parade.  I appealed  to  her  to  leave  the 
place,  and  to  take  away  the  child.  But  instead  of  theii- 
leavmg  the  mob  assailed  me  with  abuse.  Mr.  Th3'une 
then  spoke  to  nic,  .and  said,  he  did  not  tliink  it  would 
be  advisable  to  fire.  I also  thouglit  it  better  not  to  fire, 
because  m order  to  reach  some  of  the  peojile  we  wished 
to  reach  we  should  have  had  to  fire  through  stone 
“‘I'ciideis  were  behind  the  houses. 
Mr.  Thynne  was  there,  and  Mr.  Carr,  and  County 
Tnsiiectoi-  Ross,  juid  District  Inspector  Hu^rius 
There  was  a police  pai-ty  heliind  the  military,  Seeing 
that  tliere  were  two  able  magistrates  tliero,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  my  remaining  loin^or, 
aud  that  the  Mayor  was  waiting  for  me,  I -n-aiited  to' 
.get  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  confer  with  him.  I 
had  no  means  of  getting  back  excejitby  getting  one  of 
the  mounted  policemen  to  dismount  and  givo^me  his 
horse,  which  I did,  aud  some  of  the  mounted  men 
accomjianied  me.  I then  rode  away  to  join  the  Mayor. 
Pardon  me  for  entering  into  these  particulaa-s,  but  it  has 
been  alleged  that  on  this  occasion  I deserted  my  duty, 
and  tliat  I rode  away  from  the  paving  stones.  I joined 
the  Mayor,  and  wo  went  to  the  Town  Hall  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  On  that  day  I sent 
for  my  officers  and  gave  tiieni  general  instructions 
as  to  their  duty.  I told  them  that  they  should  see 
and'  get  our  men  to  carry  out  the  hlayor’s  proclamation. 

I also  told  them  that  they  shoufd  avoid  iiring  if 
possible,  but  to  use  the  ti-uncheon  and  make  as  many 
arrests  as  they  could.  I gave  particular  mstmetious 
about  making  arrests.  I told  them  not  to  allow  bands 
or  processions  to  pass  through  the  streets.  I told 
them  that  I relied  upon  them  to  do  their  duty  and 
discharge  it  with  humuuity,  and  try  and  maintain  the 
character  of  the  force.  I issued  a cii-oular  that  day 
giving  iustraetious  to  the  constabulary,  which  I shall 
produce  if  your  lordship  desires. 

0806.  The  President— Yea,  if  you  please?— This 
is  the  cii-cular,  my  lord : — 

“ Less  than  twenty  men  slioukl  not  be  .«ent  on  duty  ton-o- 
thor  in  distm-bed  parts,  and  each  party  should,  if  possible, 
be  under  the  command  of  an  officer  or  head  constable,  ilidf 
of  every  pai-ly  should  be  armed  ivitli  truncheons,  and  the 
remainder  witli  rides.  The  truncheou  men  sliould  make 
ever}-  elForc  to  make  arrests,  particularly  when  near  good 
sujiports  of  uiilitary,  and  the  police  officer,  head  constable, 
or  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party  will  he  liold  rcspoiBsible 
that  no  man  loads  or  fires  without  the  order  of  the  raacls- 
trate  or  police  superior  in  charge.  Any  member  of  'the 
force  who  disobeys  this  oi-der  will  be  liable  to  dismissal. 

B}'  order,  F.  T.  Singleton,  First  District  in.spector,  8tb 
August,  1S86.” 

Ml’.  Singleton  was  acting  adjutant  at  the  time.  I 
also  issued  vei-bal  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
defending  of  houses  by  the  constabulary.  I dii-ectcd 
an  officer  to  go  i-oimd  and  instruct  the  constabulary 
what  they  ought  to  do  in  defending  houses  they  had  in 
ehai-ge.  The  insti-uctions  were  to  this  effect,  tliat,.' 
being  under  cov.-.r,  they  should  not  mind  the  smasiiing 
of  windows  or  peltiug  of  stones  into  the  rooms,  if  they 
could  shelter  themselves  in  any  part  of  the  house;  tliat 
they  should  wait  for  relief,  as  being,  in  a town,  they 
could  not  be  long  without  receiving  help  and  succour; 
that  they  should  not  use  thoir  firearms  unleas  the 
rioters  were  attempting  to  burn,  the  house  or  make  a 
forcible  entry,  but  that  in  case  of  any  attempt  being 
made  of  that  kind  they  should  n.se  their  firearms  in 
self  defence.  These  wei-e  the  general  in.struetions  I 
issued.  I attended  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  that  day. 

6807.  Mr.  Le  Post  Trench,  Q.c. — That  v/as  on  tlie 
9th  ? — No,  on  the  8th ; on  this  day  I telegraiihed  to 
Government  for  1,000  infiiutry’  and  2,000  cavah’y. 

I was  urged  to  ask  for  more  ConstabuIaVy  but  I de- 
clined to  do  so,  as  I thought  that  if  any  more  forces 
were  i-equired  the  military  shoukl  be  called  upon,  and 
I thought  it  an  injustice  to  the  TOiinties  to  with- 
draw their  men  from  duty  at  their  projier  stations. 

On  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  I attended  a meeting 


Of!.  13,  18SS, 

Mr.  AndrPw 
Keed. 
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Ctt.  IS,  1886.  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  a rraolution  was  may  mention  that  we  found  in  a few  days  afterwards 

“ — passed  following  up  the  telegram  L had  seat  the  day  that  buckshot  did  not  suit  the  whole  of  Belfast— that 

Mr.  Andrew  asking  for  more  reinforcemeuts,  and  a number  in  Springfield  and  in  other  districts  of  the  town,  where 

■ of  military  "^gistrates.  I asked  for  five  military  riflemen  were  filing  on  the  constabulary,  we  found 

magistrates  and  six  resident  magistrates.  1 thought  that  buckshot  was  useless.  I provided  for  that  by 

the  military  magistrates  would  be  very  useful,  as,  supplying  an  amount  of  ball  ammunition  to  parties 

being  mounted,  they  could  accompany  the  cavalry  and  going  to  these  districts.  On  that  evening  I -was  at 

tliey'could  also  accompany  the  infantry.  Well,  on  tliis  the  Bister  Club,  when  Sir  J ohn  Preston  camo  to  me 

day,  a deputation  waited  on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  stated  that  ho  was  requested  by  the  inhabitants 

—I  mention  this  as  showing  the  difficulty  I had  in  the  and  some  magistrates  to  speak  to  me  about  getting 

discharge  of  my  duty ^tho  deputation  was  headed  by  the  police  withdrawn  from  the  Crumlin-road.  Ho  said 

Rev.  Dr.  Kane,  and  Dr.  Kane  said  that  they  had  had  there  was  a very  strong  feeling  there  against  the 

a meeting  at  Sandy-i-ow  Hall,  and  that  the  deputation  police. 

* was  appointed  and  several  resolutions  passed.  Thefii-st  6Sl:3.  The  President. — Is  he  a magistrate! — ^Yes, 
was  that  they  protested  against  the  rumoured  proposal  my  lord. 

to  import  police  into  the  Sandy-row  district,  and  went  6S14.  Edward  Bulw&r. — A borough  magistrate! 
on  to  declare  their  determination  not  to  allow  the  — Yes,  sir.  He  said  there  was  a very  strong  feelii^ 
Constabulaiy  amongst  them.  You  will  see  the  resolu-  agaiusb  the  police  on  the  Crumlin-road.  That  very 
tions  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com-  day  I received  a communication  from  some  Catholic 
- magistrates  calling  attention  to  the  want  of  police  on 

6808.  Mr.  HeraTi^ssJ/.— Who  will  produce  them! — theCrumlin-i’oad,  andsayingtheCatholicswantedtheir 
■ Mr,  M'Heury,  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerk.  Tlie  second  protection,  and  then  tliis  magistrate  representing  the 

resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  peace  would  never  be  Protestants,  said  that  if  police  were  kept  on  the  Cnim- 
restored  until  the  police  were  deprivW  of  their  rifles,  lin-road  there  would  be  serious  disturbance  and  loss  of 
of  which  they  had  made  such  cowardly  and  criminal  life.  I told  Sir  J obn  Preston  that  I could  not  possibly 
use  against  the  inhabitants,  and  insisting  upon  the  yield  to  such  a request— that  the  police  had  been 
request  being  carried  out  forthwith.  already  removed  from  the  Shilnldiill-road,  and  that  I 

6809.  The  President. ^Where  is  this  Sandy-row ! — would  not  consent  to  their  withdrawal  from  any  other 

It  is  an  Orange  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Falls-  part  of  the  town.  I said  if  a riot  occurred  I would  sup- 

press  it,  and  I made  my  arrangements  accordingly,  but 

6810.  Jlr.  Adanis. There  was  no  disturbance  in  no  rioting  resulted.  Onthatdayalsoanothermagistrate 

Sandy  tow! No,  it  was  perfectly  quiet.  wrote  asking  to  liave  the  police  removed  from  York- 

6811.  Tha  President. Is  it  a long  way  from  the  street — that  rioting  would  ensue  if  they  were  left 

Shankhill-road !— It  is  about  tliree-quarters  of  a mile,  there,  and  lives  would  be  lost. 

Formerly  it  used  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  parties.  The  President. — Who  was  that  magistrate! — 

6812. ’ Mr.  Adams. — It  was  perfectly  quiet  during  Mr.  Pirn.  He  wrote  to  the  Executive  Committee 
these  disturbances? — It  was.  The  third  resolution  asking  for  their  mthdrawal  from  York-street. 
appointed  a deputation  to  wait  on  the  Mayor-,  and  6815.  Which  set  of  people  occupy  York-atroet!— It 
enjoined  that  tire  resolutions  should  bo  telegraphed  to  is  considered  a Protestant  locality,  my  lord. 

the  Chief  Secretary.  I think  these  resolutions  are  6816.  hir.  M‘Hardy.—Did  Mr.  Pirn  represent 
reported  in  the  Newsletter  ot  the  10th  August.  Dr.  either  party! — Of  course  I could  not  say  what  Mr. 
Kane  made  a speech  to  the  Executive  Committee.  He  Pirn’s  politics  are  j but  he  made  the  application  by 
threatened  that  if  it  was  attempted  to  establish  a police  letter  for  the  removal  of  the  police,  _ I refused,  I told 
barrack  in  Sandy -row  he  would  hold  a meeting  in  the  the  committee  I could  not  consent  to  it,  In  fact,  there 
Brickfields  on  the  following  Wednesday  to  take  action  appeared  to  be  a regular  set  made  by  the  Protestant 
in  the  matter.  He  made  several  statements  in  regard  party  to  drive  the  police  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Belfast, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  police.  I spoke  .and  said  some-  and  they  wanted  to  do  it  in  detail — the  fii-st  time  on  the 
thing  in  defence  of  my  men,  and  told  Mm  that  if  it  Shankhill-road,  and  having  succeeded  there  they 
were  considered  necessiuy  by  mo  or  the  authorities  to  attempted  it  in  other  places.  In  order  for  the  better 
establish  a barrack  in  Siindy-vow  we  would  do  so,  and  discharge  of  our  duties  I an-anged  with  the  general, 
would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  party.  The  fact  was  that  we  sliould  each  have  a quarter  luaster  generd  at 
that  we  had  no  idea  of  establishing  a barrack  there,  Queen’s-screet  barrack,  two  officers,  one  to  requisition 
and  it  only  sliows  wbat  danger  might  arise  out  of  a the  military  and  the  other  to  requisition  the  con- 
rumour  like  tliat.  Dr.  Kane  and  the  deputation  stabulury,  who  would  act  together  in  one  room  to  assist 
seemed  determined  to  carry  out  their  threat,  and  went  them  in  carrying  out  the  duty.  Major  Caddell  was 
away  dissatisfied  because  we  had  refused  their  request,  then  appointed  to  act  onbehalf  of  the  military,  and  as  I 
I was  much  concerned  about  this  matter,  and  went  to  have  mentioned  his  name,  I should  say,  that  he  deserves 
the  Mayor  and  told  him  I would  not  allow  the  meeting  at  my  hands  the  warmest  thanks  for  his  admirable 
.to  be  held,  and  that  I would  take  stei)S  to  prevent  it,  suggestions.  On  one  occasion  he  drew  a map  and  made 
The  Mayor  said  he  would  go  to  Dr.  Kane  and  tell  him  ai-rangements  for  a plan  of  action,  so  that  every  officer 
the  meeting  could  not  be  allowed.  He  did  go  that  could  understand  his  position.  On  Weduraday,  the 
simht  to  Dr.  Kane,  and  he  came  to  Queen-street  11th,  I made  aiTangemente  with  Mr.  Singleton  to  re- 
bavraok,  and  told  me  he  had  been  informed  by  Dv.  sume  beat  duty  on  the  principal  streets.  I was  very 
Kane  tliat  no  meeting  would  be  held.  I was  prepared  anxious  that  they  should  do  so,  as  property  had  suffered, 
for  the  event  and  was  determined  to  have  informations  I had  the  men  formed,  in  accordance  with  the  order  I 
sworn  as  Belfast  would  have  been  a Pandemonimn  if  had  issued,  in  large  bodies  for  then-own  protection;  I 
such  meeting  was  allowed  to  be  held,  and  I was  wasin  the  streets  day  and  night,  for  the  firstfew  nights 
determined  to  pirt  the  meeting  do^vn  by  force  in  I accompanied  the  General  and  afterwm-ds  without 
a lawful  and  constitxitional  way.  Another  deputa-  military  escort,  and  either  rode  or  drove  and  sometimes 
tion  waited  on  the  Executive  Committee  that  day,  went  on  foot.  I was  told  my  life  would  not  be  safe 
..and  pointed  oiit  that  it  was  alleged  that  the  use  of  if  I went  into  the  Shankhill-road  in  uniform  and 
ball  cartridge  in  firing  had  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  any  policeman  would  be  shot,  who  showed  his 
innocent  lives;  and  as  the  object  of  using  buckshot  was  nose  there.  However,  I decided  to  go  in  uniform, 
that  it  would  not  carry  beyond  the  rioters,  I thought  and  I rode  there  with  one  orderly,  and  I visited 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  all  ball  cai-bridge,  and  to  give  Shankhill  and  the  Falls-road  every  night  I was  in 
the  police  buckshot.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  Belfast,  and  supervised  the  work  and  saw  what  was 
rules  of  our  sei-vice,  the  ammunition  in  the  pouches  of  going  on,  and  that  the  duty  was  properly  discharged, 
the  police  was  ten  rounds,  eight  being  ball  and  two  I may  mention,  my  lord,  that  every  morning  I and 
buckshot.  It  was  then  arranged  that  buckshot  only  those  associated  with  me  looked  through  the  daily 
should  bs!  supplied  to  the  constabidary  in  Belfast.  I pai>ers  and  made  a forecast  of  the  days  proceedings  by 
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the  articles  and  letters  that  appeared  in  them ; if  they  the  men,  and  with  good  effect,  to  cause  them  to  discon- 
were  moderate,  we  yoidd  look  forward  to  a quiet  tinue  the  marching,  which  was  a menace  to  the  other 
evening  and  mghtj  if  they  were  violent  we  would  side.  On  same  day  I visited  the  Alexandra  Docks 
look  forward  to  serious  work,  and  after  a study  of  the  where  most  of  the  workmen  are  Roman  Catholics, 
articles  in  the  papers  of  all  shades  of  politics,  we  and  spoke  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Jameson,  in  reference 
made  our  forecast  of  the  day  spi-oeeedings.  There  was  to  the  protection  for  tlie  Catholic  workmen,  and 
a general  atta^  in  the  Press  on  the  Constabulary.  asked  him  how  matters  stood.  He  considered  no 
6817.  The  President— DiA  your  forecast  generally  protection  was  necessary ; I went  among  the  indivi- 
prove  accurate  subject  to  the_  measure  you  took  ?—  dual  workmen  and  ascertained  from  them  that  they 
Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  were  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  militair  there, 
worked  up  by  these  letters  and  articles  j we,  the  un-  and  hoped  it  would  be  continued.  I said  it  would 
fortunate  Constabulary  were  abused  by  both  parties  j certainly  be  continued.  The  manager  evidently  did 
in  this  Press  abuse  there  was  a division  of  labour — one  not  want  to  have  a force  there.  He  did  not  considoi-  it 
set  of  papers  attacked  the  men  and  the  other  the  officers,  very  necessary.  I could  not  understand  his  objection, 
so  that  we  all  came  m for  our  share  of  abuse.  Well,  on  However,  we  continued  the  protection  up  to  the 
the  13th  I went  up  the  FaUs  road  and  the  ShankhUl  time  I left  Belfast,  and  1 believe  it  is  still  continued 
road— I used  to  speak  to  the  people  on  the  Shankhill  in  6823.  Are  tlie  workmen  mixed?— I understand 

ordertogauge  the  public  feelingand  wait  for  theocca-  the  great  majority  of  them  were  Roman  Catholics 
Sion  when  we  could  safely  put  the  men  on  ordinary  6823.  Are  Protestants  working  with  theml- 
faeatduty.  The  mhitary  were  there  at  the  time  perform-  There  are,  my  lord.  In  fact,  out  of  the  3,500  work- 
ing police  work.  The  General  relaxed  the  military  regu-  men  on  the  Queen’s  Island,  only  about  160  are 
lationa,  and  allowed  the  soldiers  to  be  utilised  as  a Catholics. 

police  force,  and  they  did  their  work  admirably  where  6824.  There  is  only  a small  proportion  of  Catholics 
required.  On  Friday,  the  13th,  I gave  directions  on  the  Queen’s  Island?— Yes 
that  the  poUce  should  resume  beat  duty  on  the  Shank-  6825.  Mr.  Were  the  foremen  and  prin- 

hill^road  and  move  about  durmg  the  day  from  10  till  cipal  men  on  the  works,  on  whom  Mr.  Jameson 
6 0 clock.  After  this  hour  it  was  not  safe  for  the  men  relied,  principally  Protestants  ? — I don’t  know,  sir.  I 
to  move  about  on  beat  duty,  as  the  artisans  and  don’t  know  to  what  religion  eveuMr.  Jameson  belongs, 
labourers  were  then  returned  from  their  work,  and  On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  August,  a deputation  con- 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  people;  we  could  sisting  of  Dr.  O’Connell,  Mr.  Andrew  Maguire,  and 
not  put  tlie  police  back  at  night,  except  as  an  Mr.  Patrick  Oonnellan,  came  to  me  in  reference  to 
armed  force,  and  that  was  the  i-eason  I did  not  the  marching  of  the  Island  men  pp  North  street.  The 
put  them  back  for  the  time,  except  for  ordinary  Island  men  are  the  ship-cai'penters  from  the  shipbuild- 
beat  duty  m the  day.  On  the  13th  there  was  ing  yard  on  the  Queen’s  Island.  The  deputation  alleged 
great  excitement  in  town  over  an  outi-age  committed  that  the  men  marched  in  compact  masses  of  five 
on  a Catholic  workman  named  J ohn  J ohnson,  em-  hundred  or  eight  hundred  men,  and  they  referred  to 
ployed  at  Harland’s  shipbuilding  yard,  on  the  Queen’s  the  outi-age  on  the  man  Johnston,  which,  as  I have 
Island,  Sir  Edward  Harland’s  place  : I may  mention,  already  said,  created  a great  deal  of  excitement,  and 
my  lord,  that  he  was  assaulted  by  his  Protestant  fellow  they  said  the  men  marched  up  North  street  and  inti- 
workers  and  they  then  poured  some  tai-  on  him.  That  midated  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  that  some  of 
was  a serious  matter  for  the  peace  of  Belfast,  because  the  people  had  to  remove  their  families  from  the 
it  stirr^  up  the_  Catholic  party,  a,nd  I was  afraid  it  neighbourhood  on  account  of  the  intimidation,  that  this 
would  lead  to  disturbance.  I visited  the  Queen’s  marching  was  destroying  their  trade  and  intimidating 
Hland  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meldon,  h.si,,  I spoke  to  their  families.  I told  them  that  I considered  such 
ae  p^ners  in  the  concern  with  r^ard  to  taking  steps  marcliing  constituted  an  unlawful  assembly.  I con- 
for  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  workmen  on  the  sidered  it  perfectly  illegal,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 

^ ^ was  told  that  it  would  take  the  Island  men  alleged  that  they  were  obliged  to  nro- 

1,000  soldiers  to  keep  order  in  the  Queen’s  Island  and  ceed  that  way  home — ^that  they  did  so  in  a body 
not  one  less — “ it  would  take  a regiment  of  soldiers,”  for  their  own  protection,  and  that  if  they  went  in 
^ expression  used,  to  keep  order.  small  isolated  parties  they  would  be  attacked.  I 

that?  — Sir  Edward  Har-  brought  the  matter  before  the  Executive  Committee, 
land.  That  is,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  indivi-  and  told  them  that  in  my  opinion  the  marching  con- 
dual  outra^s,  it  would  take  a regiment  of  soldiers.  I stituted  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  that  it  should  be 
suggested  that  they  should  speak  to  tlie  men  and  try  stopped,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pro- 
and  create  a better  feeling  amongst  them,  and  that  I ceed,  and  tliat  I would  take  steps  to  have  it  stopped, 
w^  sure  there  were  a large  number  of  workmen  there  Sir  Edward  Harland  said  tliab  as  it  was  Saturday, 
who  were  ^xioua  to  deal  kindly  with  their  fellow  and  that  as  there  would  be  no  marching  then  until 
workmen,  that  they  were  in  the  majority  and  that  Monday,  no  steps  need  be  taken,  and  that  he  would 
they  ought  for  the^  wedit  of  the  establishment,  try  to  try  and  use  influence  with  the  workmen  to  dissuade 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  outrage,  and  I them  from  continuing  the  marching  in  a compact 
suggested  that  they  should  form  amongst  themselves  a body  up  North  street.  However,  I made  preparations 
vigil^ce  body,  which  would  see  that  any  man  who  myself,  and  intended,  if  persuasive  influence  had  no 
was  disposed  to  misbehave  himself  would  be  prevented  effect,  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  marching.  I may 
by  moral  and  if  necessary  by  physical  means  from  dis-  mention,  in  reference  to  the  transactions  of  Monday, 
^Ming  the  establishment.  After  that  I visited  the  that  it  was  reported  that  the  partners  and  managers 

^ coto  there  was  an  allegation used  their  influence  with  the  workmen,  and  that  they 

came  of  your  suggestion  at  the  ship-  had  excellent  effect.  The  men  promised  that  they 
building  yard?^ — They  told  me  they  were  afraid  that  would  not  march,  and  that  they  would  go  around  by 

Donegall  street,  and  not  go  in  large  bodies.  I went 
6620.  What  | to  address  the  workmen  ? — I did  not  to  North  street  on  Monday  to  see  whether  they  would 
^ fii®y  liad  spoken  to  the  workmen,  carry  out  their  undertaking  and  I saw  Mr.  Perry,  one 

6821.  Toil  suggested  two  things — the  propriety  of  of  the  managers  there,  and  he  was  arranging  that  the 
addressing^  the  workmen  on  their  misbehaviour,  and  mmi  should  leave  in  small  parties,  and  they  did  so. 
the  formation  of  a Committee.  Were  both  considered  After  that  I observed  no  more  marching  of  the  Island 
not  feasible  ? — No,  my  lord,  the  second  was  con-  men  in  large  bodies,  and  things  went  on  quietly,  so 
sidered  not  feasible.  I know  myself  that  in  another  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

matter  the  proprietors  did  all  they  could  to  try  6826.  Mr.  ZePoer  Treneh,<i.Q. — This  was  on  the 
and  get  the  workmen  to  behave  themselves.  That  IGth? — Yes,  on  the  16th.  There  was  agood  deal  of  firing 
was  in  reference  to  their  marching  up  North  onSaturday  night,  the  I5th,  on  thepart  of  the  people  in 
street.  The  proprietors  used  great  influence  with  Northumberland-street  and  North  Howard-street,  and 
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Oct.  18,  1886.  ill  )-eforonce  to  that  transaction  T desire  to  say  I pro- 
Mr  A^ew  ceetied  there  myself,  I started  at  eleven  o’clock  accom- 

Reed.  ))iinied  by  one  mounted  orderly.  We  went  through 

Peroy-street  to  the  Shankhill-road  and  out  to  Eower’s- 
Hill  barrack,  and  met  Mr.  Lyster,  Resident  Slagis- 
trate,  who  was  in  charge  of  a party  of  the  militaiy, 
and  while  I was  talking  to  him  about  how  things  were 
getting  on  on  the  Shankhill  we  heard  shots  tired  in 
North  Howard-street,  and  some  of  the  people  came 
running  up  shouting  “ They’re  coming,  they’re  coming,” 
and  that  they  were  wrecking  their  houses — that  is 
the  people  from  the  Palls-road.  I suggested  to  Mr. 
Lyster  to  draw  up  the  soldiers  at  head  of  Dundee- 
street,  and  I thought  cavalry  would  be  useful ; 
I rode  up  to  tbe  places  where  I heard  the  shots 
from,  and  went  to  the  Model  School,  from  which 
I had  come,  but  on  inquiring  there  I found  that  tbe 
cavalry  had  gone  home,  and  I could  get  none.  My 
recollection  is  that  I ordered  a party  of  police  to  go 
from  the  Model  School  and  jiatiul  the  district,  I 
left  myself,  riding  with  the  orderly  to  patrol  tlie  street. 
We  went  down  Dover-street,  and  then  we  met  Col. 
Longburne  and  a party  of  solcliei-s,  and  I told  him 
tliere  was  some  anxiety  on  the  Shankhill  lest  the  Falls- 
road  people  would  attack,  and  I asked  him  to  pati-ol 
the  district,  and  I would  patrol  myself  with  the  orderly. 
We  rode  through  the  streets,  and  then  rode  back  to 
where  Mr.  Lyster  was.  Things  had  quieted  down 
then,  and  I stopped  with  Mr.  Lyster  for  awhile.  There 
was  a crowd  about  him  of  the  Shankhill  people,  not 
a riotous  crowd,  and  I asked  him  if  I could  do 
anything  more  for  biiii,  and  he  said  no,  and  I 
then  left  him.  When  riding  away  the  crowd 
seemed  rather  menacing,  and  I was  apprehensive  for 
the  safety  of  the  man  with  me.  I was  afraid  he 
would  be  hit  with  stones.  I told  him  to  precede  me, 
and  I would  cover  his  retreat.  He  went  before  me 
and  I followed  him.  We  walked  our  horses  out  and 
went  into  Agnes-stveet,  and  I did  not  observe  any  stones 
being  thrown,  but  he  said  there  were  stones  thrown,  and 
his  sword  w^  struck.  This  is  rather  a trivial  matter-, 
but  it  was  alleged,  in  the  Press,  I rode  away  from 
tbe  mob  at  Bower’s  Hill,  and  tliat  is  the  only  incident 
on  which'  such  a story  could  be  buOt.  That  night 
there  was  a good  deal  of  disturbance  towards  the 
morning.  And  Mr.  Lyster  and  Mr.  Paul  who  are  here 
will  tell  about  it,  for  they  were  the  two  magistrates  wlio 
came  up  and  quelled  the  disturbance.  There  was 
serious  firing  on  this  morning  of  Sunday,  the  15  th 
August.  On  the  17tli  August,  I recommended  a search 
for  arms  in  Belfast.  We  had,  I may  mention,  taken 
every  opportunity  where  shots  were  fired  from  houses 
to  search  the  houses  at  once  without  any  warrant,  and 
I always  instructed  the  constabulary  to  search  indis- 
criminately wjien  fii-ing  took  place.  It  was  merely  as 
a matter  of  policy  I recommended  a search  because  I 
thought  it  would  satisfy  public  opinion.  I therefore 
recoinmeuded  that  a number  of  warrants  should  be 
sent  us,  and  we  selected  a number  of  houses  on 
both  sides.  A search  was  made,  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. There  was,  I believe,  a pea  rifle  found. 
The  Jaw  left  us  very  powerless  in  the  matter,  but  we 
did  it  to  satisfy  public  opinion  and  to  show  that 
we  did  our  duty  so  far  as  the  law  allowed  us.  I have 
not  gone  into  the  matter  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  all.  We  had  public-houses  closed  from  Saturday  to 
Monday  and  some  persons  said  it  was  useless,  but  I 
said  it  Avas  our  duty  to  do  all  the  law  enabled  us,  no 
matter  about  our  opinions,  and  so  that  it  might  not  be 
said  afterwards  we  did  not  use  every  provision  that 
the  law  allowed  us. 

6827.  Mr.  M'llatdij — From  what  hours  on  Satur- 
day to  Monday  did  you  close  the  public  houses  ? — I 
cannot  say  exactly.  You  will  find  it  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Committee.'  I think  it  Avas  from  5 
o’clock  on  Saturday  to  10  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

I should  mention  that  on  the  15th  of  August  Ave 
apprehended  a procession  marching.  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  Catholic  pariy,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  on  speaking  to  the  Catholic  Bishoj>, 


and  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  ; and  he  used  his 
influence  and  the  Catholic  clergymen  in  pveventmv 
any  march  that  day.  I may  mention  that,  so  far  as  I 
observed,  the  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergymen  did  all  in 
their  power  to  preserve  the  peace.  I have  seen  the 
Catholic  clergymen  out  on  tlie  streets,  and  I vras 
informed  the  Catholic  Bishop  on  one  occasion  where 
they  were  engaged  in.some  devotions,  when  a riot  took 
place,  ordered  out  the  clergymen  at  once  to  preserve  the 
peace.  I met  them  on  several  occasions  preserviuo 
order.  I have  also  obserA-ed  Protestant  clergymen 
out  doing  likewise,  but  they  had  not  the  same 
influence  over  the  i>eople,  Avho,  perhaps,  did  not 
belong  to  them  or  had  no  religion;  but  they  did 
all  in  tJiciv  power.  That  Avas  my  personal  observa- 
tion. On  Saturday  2Ist  avo  were  apprehensive  of 
great  fighting  that  night.  We  had  good  information 
that  there  Avas  a challenge  gone  forth  between 
tire  two  parties  that  there  was  to  be  a conflict 
with  firearms  that  night  betAveeu  the  two  parties. 
The  General  and  I ai-ranged  most  carefully  for  the 
duty  of  tJie  militai-y  and  constabulary  that  night,  and 
both  of  us  were  out  from  9 o’clock  in  the  evening  to 
G o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  and  I went  through  the 
streets  and  inspected  the  constabulary  and  the  detach- 
ments  of  military,  and  supervised  the  work ; and 
OAving  to  the  preventive  measures  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance, and  tlie  battle  Avas  not  fought. 

G828.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer-~~lD.  Avhat  particular 
place  did  you  expect  that  it  Avould  occur  ?— We 
expected  that  it  might  occur  at  Springfield  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  lying  between  tbe  Shankhill  Road  and 
the  Falls  Road.  We  could  not  say  where  in  the 
disturbed  districts  they  might  choose  their  gi-ound. 

6829.  Mr.  iBHa/rdy  —Was  there  any  attempt  made 
at  fii-ing  that  night  between  the  two  parties  1 — No,  sir, 
not  that  niglit.  It  Avas  quite  impossible  that  night 
owing  to  the  measures  %ve  had  taken.  I may  refer  to 
a matter  that  was  much  commented  on  at  the  time, 
namely,  the  action  taken  both  by  the  Oonstabnlary 
and  the  Executive  Committee  in  protecting  places  of 
Avorship.  We  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Albert 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  clergyman.  We  made  the  best  antmge- 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  the 
22nd  August.  It  Avas,  however,  alleged  in  the  Press, 
on  Monday,  that  Ave  neglected  our  duty,  and  did  not 
afford  proper  protection.  I was  very  much  concerned 
because  I promised  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  to 
afford  ample  protection.  Ha  proposed  to  remove  his 
services  to  another  pai-t  of  the  town,  and  I said  we 
would  afford  him  every  protection,  and  that  he  need 
not  do  this ; but  it  was  complained  that  we  did  not 
afford  him  sufiicient  protection,  and  there  Avere  very 
severe  comments  in  tlie  Press  on  Monday  morning. 

6830.  The  Pj-esicfc/ii — Was  there  any  attack  made 
that  evening  on  the  church  ? — No,  my  lord  ; but  it 
was  said  that  some  people  going  to  the  churcli  Avere 
attacked  individually,  and  it  Avas  alleged  that  avg  did 
not  afford  them  adequate  protection  because  they  Avei-e 
assaulted. 

6831.  Was  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  church  1 — Yes,  it  was  alleged. 

6832.  Were  there  any  attacks  made  on  the  ohurchl 
— ^There  Avere  allegations  made  that  there  were  attacks 
made. 

6833.  Were  any  persons  attacked  going  in  or  coming 
out  of  the  church  There  were  certain  allegations  as 
to  attacks,  but  they  did  not  come  under  our  notice. 

6834.  Had  you  any  reports  of  persons  haA-ing  been 
attacked  going  to  tbe  churclr  1 — No  reports,  but  there 
were  allegations.  There  Avere  allegations  by  indivi- 
duals afterAvarcls.  On  this  occasion  I sent  Avord  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  that  I would  explain  to  him  the 
an-angements  I had  made  to  carry  out  the  promise  to 
afford  ample  protection  of  the  Albert  Street  Church, 
and  that  the  magistrates  and  myself  would  give  him 
every  explanation.  He  came  to  the  Queen  Sti-eet 
baiTack,  and  I had  tJie  magistrates  there  to  meet 
him,  and  asked  them  to  state  the  manner  in  which 
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the  duty  w'as  carried  out ; and  when  Jlr.  Montgomery  had  been  extinguished  and  u’e  vrere  told  that  there  Oct.  is,  isss. 
heard  the  explanations  he  went  away  quite  satisfied,  were  wire  fences  drawn  across  the  roads  at  intervals  to 
Afterwards  some  of  his  congregation  complained  that  trip  up  tlie  military  and  police  who  might  perform  duty 
' they  had  been  assaulted.  there  on  that  occasion.  I may  mention,  in  reference 

6S35.  Were theyassaulted  in theimmediate  vicinity  to  this  riot,  that  upon  the  following  day  when  Dr. 
of  the  church?— Some  distance  from  it.  I asked  for  Hanna  came  to  speak  to  me  about°soine  matter  of 
the  names  of  those  parties,  and  I sent  to  some  of  them  business,  he  observed,  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
and  asked  whether  they  could  identify  the  offenders,  the  night  previous,  that  the  ofiicers  in^ai-ge  of  the 
and  whether  they  would  prosecute,  but  they  declined  forces  at  Peter’s  hill  acted  with  the  greatest  for- 
te do  150.  The  whole  matter  was  fully  investigated  by  beai-anoe  in  his  opinion. 

the  Executive  Committee,  and  they  were  quite  satb-  6838.  Sir  i:dward  Sulwer. In  whose  opinion? In 

fied  that  we  did  everything  that  it  was  in  our  power  Ids,  Dr.  Hauna's  opinion.  He  added  that  had  he  been 
to  do,  and  Mr,  Montgomery  himself  was  eventually  in  charge  he  would  have  certainly  fired  upon  the 
quite  satisfied.  So  very  anxious  were  the  General  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  upon  that  occasion.  Mr.  Carr, 
myself  about  the  matter  that  on  the  next  Sunday  ' Mr.  Grotty,  and  I,  felt  that  we  would  not  have  been 
we  went  to  Albert  Street  Church  to  see  that  the  justified  in  using  firearms,  but  Dr.  Hanna,  having 
protection  was  ample  and  that  every  protection  was  witnessed  the  disturbance,  realized  the  difficulties  of 
afforded.  • the  situation. 

6835a.  "M-r.  M'ffardi/. — ^Were  these  allegations  pure  6839.  What  day  was  this  ? — That  was  the  25th  of 
inventions  made  for  the  purpose-  of  discrediting  the  August,  and  it  was  the  next  day  that  Dr.  Hanua  was 
police? — I don’t  think  that  was  the  object.  Mr.  speaking  to  me.  I may  mention,  my  lord,  that  on 
Montgomery  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a thing.  Satui-day  night,  the  28th,  I was  at  Shankhill,  and  at 

6836.  Were  they  intended  by  the  persons  who  made  Bower’s  Hill,  a mob  collected  about  the  house  of 

them  to  put  difficulties  in  tl)e  way  of  the  police? — Mr.  M'AIeese,  who  is  a Catholic  shopkeeper.  We 
Well,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  a clergyman  and  a high-  had  no  police  on  duty  there,  but  Colonel  Wallace 
minded  gentleman,  and  every  one  holds  him  in  ttie  had  a picket  of  military  in  the  locality’,  and  I su^ested 
highest  respect,  and  he  spoke  fairly  in  making  his  to  him  to  place  a patrol  of  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
complaint  to  me  on  tho  occasion.  He  treated  us  with  house,  which  he  did.  I remained  for  some  time,  and 
every  consideration,  smarting,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  certainly  the  Tailitaay  did  their  police  work  admirably, 
under  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  injury  to  his  con-  They  made  the  people  move  on-  kept  them  moviu". 
gregation.  There  was  no  conflict  with  the  people,  and  the  attack 

I did  not  mean  Mr.  Montgomery was  averted.  I mention  that  to  show  that  the  soldiers, 

6837.  The  Witness. — I may  mention  that  theCathoIio  in  fact,  did  police  work.  They  had  no  arms,  they  in  fact 
clergy  i-endei-ed  us  most  able  assistance  in  preservingthe  acted  as  a police  force,  and  acted  most  efficiently.  On 
peace  at  the  Albex’t  street  church.  I saw  them  beating  Monday,  the  30th,  we  decided  at  tho  meeting  of  the 
away  the  children  off  the  streets,  and  looking  after  Executive  Committee  to  prit  the  constabulary  back  on 
tbeir  own  people  generally,  and  preventing  them  from  tlie  Shankhill  road  on  the  1st  September.  By  this  time 
doing  any  damage.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  abetter  feeling  had  sprung  up  toward  the  police  on  the 
assist  us,  and  they  did  assist  us  most  ably.  Now,  I part  of  the  people,  and  the  respectable  portion  of  the 

come  to  Wednesday,  the  25tli  of  August.  On  that  people  seemed  to  me — in  fact  they  told  me  so very 

night  there  was  a riot  at  Peter’s  hill  barrack,  conse-  anxious  that  tlic  police  sliould  return  to  tlieii-  orcliuaiy 
quent  upon  a rumour  which  went  abroad  that  we  were  dutyin  the  district.  Boughs  from  other  parts  of  the  town 
going  to  re-establish  the  police  m Shankhill.  I may  were  beginning  to  collect  in  Shankhill  at  night,  and  to 
mention  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  disturb  the  peace ; in  a word  the  inhabitants  found 

doing  so  at  the  time,  it  was  a false  rumour  that  went  that  they  could  not  do  any  longer  without  the  police 

abroad.  Had  wo  intended  to  take  such  a step,  it  they  told  me  so.  When  I saw  tliat  this  feeling  had 
certainly  would  not  have  been  with  asmall  detachment  sprung  up,  and  that  confidence  in  the  police  on  the 
of  mOitary  and  a few  policemen  such  as  were  on  duty  part  of  the  Protestant  party  had,  in  a large  mefisure, 
at  Peter’s  hill  then.  There  was  an  attack  made  on  the  been  restored,  I thought  the  time  was  opportune  for 
police  barrack  at  Peter’s  hill  and  some  panes  of  glass  the  men  to  return  to  theii'  ordinary  duty  at  ni"ht 
were  broken.  Jlr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Grotty,  the  resident  there.  I may  observe  that  they  had  been  performing 
m^jsti-ate  who  was  in  charge  of  the  district,  were  the  day  duty  from  the  13th. 

promptly  on  the  spot,  and  dispersed  the  rioters  with  6840.  So  you  have  stated— until  five  o’clock  in  tlie 
truncheons,  making  some  twenty  arrests.  When  I evening  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I su^ested  to  the  Mayor 
heard  of  the  occurrence  I proceeded  at  once  to  Peter’s-  —in  fact  I drafted  it  myself— a proclamation,  warning 
aill,  and  I found  a detachment  of  soldiers  and  a party  the  people  or  giving  them  due  notice  of  our  intention 
of  police  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  barrack.  The  to  restore  the  police.  That  proclamation  was  adojited 
Shankhill  road  was  almost  in  complete  darkness.  The  by  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Mavor, 
lamps  were  put  out  and  there  was  evidence  of  consider-  and  posted  all  through  Belfast.  We  shaped  it  so  ns 
able  ^turbance.  There  was  no  rioting  going  on  at  not  to  specify  Shankhill  particularly — the  intimation 
che  time  j Mr.  Carr  had  just  dispersed  the  mob,  but  was  that  the  police  would  be  restored  on  the  1st 
there  were  signs  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  September  to  those  districts  of  the  town  whence  they 
a resumption  of  hostilities.  Shortly  after  I arrived  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  during  the  pressure 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna  came  up  from  the  direction  of  of  the  disturbances.  The  1st  of  September  was  a 
the  Shankhill  and  spoke  to  me.  While  wo  were  Wednesday,  and  on  Tuesday  night,  when  at  Bower’s 
engaged  in  conversation  I heard  the  rattling  of  paving  Hill  barrack,  I received  intimation  that  it  was  intended 
stones  on  the  streets — the  rioters  were  at  work  again,  to  post  notices  during  the  night,  advising  tho  people 
This  time  they  were  attacking  the  house  of  hlr.  Daly,  not  to  allow  the  police  to  return  to  duty.  The  man 
a publican  on  the  Shankhill  read.  The  Rev.  Dr.  who  informed  me  of  this  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
Hanna  said  he  would  go  down  and  disperse  the  rioters,  people  there ; he  very  kindly  came  to  the  barrack 
I advised  him  not  to  go  ; the  night  was  very  dark  and  and  told  me  of  the  matter. 

I thought  he  would  be  killed.  However-,  he  left  me,  and  6841.  The  President. — ^Who  told  you? — He  was 

I returned  to  Peter’s  hill.  I directed  the  military  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  there 

police  to  be  breugbt  up,  and  with  this  force  we  charged  6842.  What  is  his  name  ? — I would  rather  not  tell 
up  the  street  and  dispersed  the  mob.  The  Rev.  Dr.  it,  my  lord.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to  disclose 
Hanna  on  that  occasion  captured  a trophy  from  the  his  name 

euemy  in  the  shapes  of  a large  cJiain  which  was  drawn  684-3.  Quite  right,  Mr.  Reed — I would  not  on  any 
across  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  tripping  up  the  account  ask  you  to  do  so — it  would  bo  most  unjust  ? 
constabulary  and  military.  This  was  an  example  of  — Thank  you,  my  lord.  I was  told  of  this  secretly  at 
one  of  the  ffifficulties  we  had  to  cope  with — the  lamps  the  barrack.  My  informant  was  a gentleman  who  had 
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himself  taken  a very  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
police,  and  in  denouncing  them,  but  this  night  he  came 
privately  to  the  barrack  to  give  me  due  notice  that 
these  placards  were  about  to  be  posted.  Inasmuch 
as  I received  the  information  in  confidence,  however, 
I would  prefer  not  to  give  tlie  name,  that  was  about 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock.  I took  a car  and 
drove  round  all  tlie  police  barracks,  and  warned  the 
police  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  prevent  the  posting  of 
these  notices.  The  police  were  out  on  this  duty  and 
they  caught  the  bill-poster  at  work.  He  had  put  up 
two  or  three,  but  the  poor  man  did  not  appear  to 
know  that  he  was  doing  any  harm.  He  took  the 
police  round  and  sliowed  them  where  he  had  posted 
some  of  the  notices.  It  was,  after  all,  a very  harm- 
less document,  extremely  harmless — not  at  all  of  the 
obnoxious  description  that  I thought  it  would  be,  still 
the  posting  was  prevented. 

6844.  Sir  AwZujer.— Have  you  got  a copy 

of  the  notice  1 — I have  not,  sir;  but  the  Town  Inspector 
could  produce  it.  Yes,  we  have  it  (produced.)  Ymt 
wOl  find  it  is  rather  an  amusing  piece  of  com- 
position : — 

“The  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Shanfchill-road  have  a right 
to  demand  from  the  authorities  the  following: — (1st.) — 
That  the  policemen  aow  to  be  put  on  duty  on  said  road 
‘be  men  not  of  murderous  propensities.  In  order  to  this  let 
an  expert  phrenologist  test  the  formation  of  each  man’s  skull. 
— (2nd.)— That  there  be  no  collision  between  the  police  and 
the  publicans,  more  especially  in  regard  to  subverting  the 
noble  designs  of  the  ‘ Sunday  Closing  Bill.’  The  Sabbath 
is  as  a fair  day  with  the  publicans  in  the  district,  from  early 
morn  till  bedtime,  year  in  and  year  out.  This  must  lead  to 
rioting.  Man  is  a six-day  machine,  and  it  is  enough  that 
the  machine  be  over  driven  six  days  with  ardent  spirits, 
without  following  up  the  risky  process,  Sabbath-day  and 
every  day.  (3rd.)— The  police  must,  without  fail,  see  to 
it,  that  all  those  idle  ill-looking  loafers  who,  which  of  late, 
.are  allowed  to  loiter  in  dozens  at  the  corners,  from  Hudson 
street  down  along  Peter’s  hill  every  day,  early  and  late-r- 
even  an  cx-policeman  of  the  district  cannot  tell  who  these 
loafers  are  Jior  where  they  come  from — by  all  means  they 
should  be  told  to  ‘ move  on.’  (4th.) — Let  policemen,  with 
National  bias,  cease  holding  long  conversations  in  the 
entries  and  courts  in  North  street  with  Fenians  and 
Nationalists  of  the  very  worst  type.  One  of  those  doubtful 
looking  characters  apparently  a third  cousin  of  ‘ Skin-the- 
goat  ’ was  heard  to  say  a few  days  since  ‘ I am  a stranger 
here,  I have  only  been  a few  days  in  these  parts.’  Had  ho 
(with  others  of  the  like  type  with  himself)  come  with  the 
strange  police?  Fifty  men  of  the  right  stamp,  with  ten 
sergeants,  and  two  superior  ofBcers  of  the  right  stamp,  may 
very  well  preserve  order  on  the  Shankbill  for  years  to  come. 

“ (Signed,)  Peter’s  hill.” 

6845.  The  Fresident. — You  will  hand  that  poster 
in  I presume? — Yes,  my  lord,  I do  so.  Wednesday, 
the  1st  September,  was,  as  I have  stated,  the  date 
upon  which  we  were  to  place  the  police  back  on  the 
Shankbill  for  their  regular  duties.  It  was,  of  course, 
a very  important  crisis  and  we  made  due  preparations. 
Major  Caddellvery  kindly  prepared  a map,  which  was 
to  be  given  to  all  the  magistrates  and  officers  in  charge 
of  the  forces,  showing  the  precise  disposition  of  the 
military  and  police,  a copy  of  which  map  I hold  in  my 
hand.  We  were  to  have  240  Constabulary  at  different 
points,  all  armed  with  truncheons  only,  for  I insisted 
on  the  police  being  armed  with  truncheons  only  and  not 
with  rifles,  and  tliat  if  there  was  any  firing  to  be  done 
it  should  be  by  the  military.  I considered  that  the 
military  should  have  been  before  utilized  for  that  pur- 
pose. i thought  it  was  very  hard  upon  my  men  tliat  we 
should  have  had  all  the  firing  and  bear  all  tire  odium, 
while  a regiment  who  might  be  here  to-day  and  away 
possibly  in  India  to-morrow,  escaped  suclr  duty.  The 
police  force  are  always  here  and  have  to  depend  upon 
the  good-will  and  moral  support  of  the  people,  and  I 
felt  that  no  further  strain  should  be  placed  on  their 
relations  with  tlie  people,  hence  my  insisting  that 
they  should  go  back  to  that  district  armed  with  their 
batons  only.  As  I say  we  had  240  Constabulary — 
forty  of  the  town  force  on-  the  Shankbill  road,  forty 
in  reserve  at  Bower’s  hill,  forty  in  reserve  at  Peter’s 


hill,  forty  at  the  head  of  Percy  street,  forty  at  Dover 
street,  and  forty  at  the  end  of  Townsend  street.  These 
reserves  were  posted  out  of  sight  altogether,  and  only 
to  be  brought  up  if  required.  Of  military  we  had 
350  infantry  distributed  over  the  different  lateral 
streets.  Wo  had  ten  of  the  lateral  streets,  in  fact, 
guarded  by  tlie  military,  kept  out  of  sight  too,  but 
ready  to  bo  brought  up  if  occasion  required.'  la 
addition  to  the  infantry  there  were  lOO  cavalry- 
fifty  at  north  Howard  street,  twenty-five  at  Dover 
street,  and  twenty-five  at  Peter’s  hill  baiTack.  Dpon' 
that  occasion  the  General,  tlie  resident  magistrates, 
tlie  police  officoi-s,  and  myself  consulted  about  .the 
duty,  and  I requested  the  resident  magistrates,  who 
'had  charge  of  the  police  and  miiitaiy,  to  wani  the 
police  not  to  be  thin-skinned,  or  mind  any  slight 
insult  that  might  ho  offered  to  them,  such  as  boohing 
or  calling  names — --we  expected  that — and  that  if  force 
was  necessary  the  truncheon  men  should  first  be  used, 
then  the  caviilry  were  to  be  employed,  and  next  the 
infantry  for  the  chai'ge,  but  to  avoid  firing  as  much  • 
as  possible,  .and  to  act,  of  course,  with  humanity  in 
every  way.  I also  saw  the  officers  of  my  own'  force 
and  instructed  them  likervise  with  regard  to  the  men 
— that  they  should  not  mind  abusive  language  if 
offered  to  them,  make  as  many  arrests  as  possible,  and 
perform  tlieir  duty  in  the  most  effective  manner.  I was 
on  duty  myself  that  evening  at  Peter’s  hill.  I was 
in  uniform,  and  during  the  evening  rode  alone  up  from 
Peter’s  hill  barrack  to  Bower’s  hill  and  back  again,  when- 
returning  I met  a large  party  of  the  Island  men 
coming  home.  I saw  tliose  men — I rode  through  them 
in  fact — and  I must  say  that  they  appeared  very  orderly 
and  very  regular  in  their  conduct  on  that  occiision. 
Later  on  I moved  about  among  my  men  and  instructed 
them  in  their  duties.  About  ten  o’clock  I heard  of 
rioting  at  Bower’s  hill  barrack  and  I proceeded  there. 
The  mob  were  throwing  stones — pelting  the  police.' 
The  town  police  sallied  out  and  pursued  the  rioters 
into  them  back  slums  and  back  streets  arresting  a good 
number. ' There  wer-e  seventeen  persons  arrested,  and 
subsequently  we  put  them  upon  cars  and  sent  them 
off  'ander  a cavalry  escort  to  the  central  police- 
office.  Nothing  more  occurred  that  night.  Next 
night  we  bad  to  carry  out  the  same  arrangements  and 
for  several  nights  afterwards,  modifying  them  some^- 
what  and  gradually  reducing  the  strength  of  the  forces 
employed.  That  embraces  an  outline  of  the  principal 
street  duties  which  I performed  while  I -was  in  Bel- 
fast. My  stay  lasted  a month,  from  the  7th  of  August 
to  the  7th  of  September.  Before  leaving  this  matter 
I must  observe  that,  moving  constantly  about  the 
streets  by  night  and  day,  talking  to  magistrates  and 
to  my  own  officers  and  men,  seeing  how  the  duty  was 
performed,  I never  observed  upon  the  part  of  the 
constabulary — officers  or  men — the  slightest  miscon- 
duct. Tliey  all  seemed  to  discharge  their  duties  with 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  gi-eat  forbearance,  but  also  with 
firmness  when  required.  I can  also  say  the  same  of 
the  troops,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  offer  tfae  opinion 
— the  troops  behaved  most  admirably,  and  gave  us 
most  able  support  from  the  Gener^  down.  The 
General  was  always  moat  anxious  to  do  everything  in. 
his  power  -to  co-operate  with  me  and  to  help  me  in  the 
difficult  and  arduo\-is  duty  of  restoring  peace  and  order 
in  Belfast.  I never  observed  tne  slightest  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  troops,  and  on  many  occasions 
considerable  bravery  was  shoWu  in  the  arrest  of  per- 
sons— in  some  instances  men  were  seized  with  loaded 
revolvers  in  their  hands  and  in  the  very  act  of  firing. 
The  soldiers  imperilled  their  lives  on  several  occasions 
in  the  discharge  of  then’  duty,  and  both  they  and  the 
police  acted  in  a manner  which  did  infinite  credit  to 
their  respective  coi^s.  Before  leaving  Belfast  I gave 
directions  that  the  police  should  perform  duty  without, 
carrying  their  rifles,  that  if  necessary  they  should  be 
armed  with  revolvers,  because  I was  most  anxious  that 
nothing  further  should  occur  to  mar  or  destroy  the 
influence  of  the  constabulary  among  those  on  whose 
moral  support  they  depouded'in  so  large  a measure  for 
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their  efGciency  and  iisefulness.  I had  the  extra  force 
reduced  from  29  officers  and  1,030  men  to  10  officers 
and  400  mem,  that  is  the  extra  force  provided  from  the 
counties — I also  recommended  the  Mayor  to  provide 
numbers  for  the  collara  of  all  the  extra  force,  so  as  to 
assimilate  the  whole  force.  I did  that  for  two  objects, 
which  were : that  from  the  number,  in  the  first  place, 
the  people  might  see  that  it  was  a kind  of  local  force, 
that  they  were  all  mth  the  numbers,  and  besides  it  is 
impoitant  that  a policeman  performing  duty  in  the 
town  should  have  a number  on  his  collar,  because  it 
enables  him  to  be  identified  if  he  has  done  anything 
wrong.  I also  arranged  tliat  there  should  be  six  bar- 
racks, established,  one  in  the  Grosvenor  road,  two  in 
Balljunacan-ett,  one  in  Springfield,  one  in  the  Shank- 
hill,  and  one  in  the  Old  Lodge  road.  . I also  impressed 
on  tlie  constabulary  to  keep  arrests  in  view.  It  was 
a most  important  matter — and  directed  to  have  a large 
number  of  men  in  plain  clothes.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal ordei’s  that  I left.  I may  mention  to  you  this 
fact,  which  is  a matter  that  I should  have  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  statement,  that  on  my  arrival  in.  Belfast 
I appointed  an  adjutant,  Mr.  Baussett,  to  be  constantly 
going  about  the  different  outposts,  and  to  give  instnic- 
tionstotheofficersonthefollowingpoints.  In  point  offset 
these  order’s  were  only  emphasizing  the  existing  instruc- 
tions, but  his  duty  was  to  keep  them  constantly  before 
the  view  of  the  officers,  and  to  impress  them  upon  the 
officer’s  and  men,  that  more  arrests  should  if  possible 
be  made.  The  credit  of  the  constabulary  being  at 
stake,  and  the  number  of  persons  made  amenable  being 
so  small,  taking  into  account  the  large  force  on  duty 
in  Belfast,  I gave  that  order,  because  it  was  alleged 
that  we  were  not  making  a sufficient  number  of  arrests, 
but  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
doing  so,  and  when  the  men  wei’e  not  on  the  ordinary 
beat  duty  it  became  very  difficult,  because  the  arrest 
of  a number  of  rioters  sometimes  caused  further 
disturbances.  The  second  was  that  persons  congre- 
gated at  comers  and  causing  obstruction,  and  who 
were  likely  to  create  a riot,  should  be  requested  to 
move  on  and  arrested  if  they  refused,  pi-ovided  that 
there  was  sufficient  force,  and  that  this  could  be 
done  on  a large  scale  when  the  mOitary  were  at 
hand.  The  third  was  that  the  officers  should  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  men  firing  without 
their  orders,  or  those  of  tlie  magistrates,  when  they 
were  present.  The  fourth,  that  young  persons  throw- 
ing stones,  or  committing  other  offences,  should  be 
arrested,  and  dealt  with  under  the  “ Summary  Jiu’Ls- 
diction  Order  (Children)  Act.”  That  Act  enable  a 
child  under  twelve  to  be  tried  by  a Court  of 
Summary  Jui’isdiction,  for  any  indictable  offence ; 
and  the  Act  provided  that  whipping  might  be  in- 
flicted; and  we  thought  that  if  some  children  were 
tried  and  treated  in  tliat  way,  it  might  do  good; 
and  I called  the  magistrates’  attention  to  that 
Act. 

6845a.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — "Were  there  any  children 
punished  in  that  way,  under  tliat  Act  ? — There  were 
some  such  sentences,  I believe,  carried  out,  but  I cannot 
answer  for  that.  The  fifth  otoer,  that  any  persons  in 
disturbed  districts  suspected  of  having  arms  should  be 
searched,  by  having  their  pockets  examined  outside ; 
that  meant  that  the  constable  should  pass  his  hands 
round  their  persons,  and  ascertain  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  pockets ; that  they  should  be  on  the  alert 
to  detect  the  presence  of  firearms  or  weapons.  The 
sixth  was,  that  the  men  at  points  should  move  about, 
and  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  or 
violation  of  the  law,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  pests.  I 
also  directed  the  officer  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  any  men  were  unusually  long  on  duty,  and,  if 
possible,  to  have  them  relieved.  Also  that  the  In- 
spector-General would  hold  the  officers  responsible  if 
the  men  had  not  sufficient  time  to  get  their  meals ; 
and  these  insti'uetions  were  communicated  by  the 
officer  charged  with  tlio  duty. 

6846.  The  President, — Have  you  any  observation 
to  make  with  reference  to  the  force  of  constabulary 


ordinarly  maintained  in  Belfast — is  the  number  suffi-  is,  i8b«. 

cient  t — Well,  my  lord,  I prepared  hero  some  recom-  . — 

mendations. 

6846a.  Wo  will  be  glad  to  receive  them. — I will 
read  them  now.  I would  recommend  that  the  present 
force,  which  I do  not  think  is  sufficient,  should  be  raised 
to  at  le^t  800  men,  and  that,  at  least,  an  additional 
District  Inspector  should  be  appointed  (being  five 
officers  for  five  districts,  instead  of  four  officers  for  foiur 
districts,  as  at  present) ; six  additional  Head  Con- 
stables, so  as  to  have  three  for  each  district.  That 
would  make  15  Head  Constables  for  the  district 
work.  Tlie  Town  Inspector  should  be  designated 
Commissioner,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Inspector- 
General  alone;  tliat  the  men  on  duty  should  use 
truncheons  (of  course  that  is  the  present  arrangement), 
and  that  when  required  to  be  amed,  should  carry 
revolvers.  But  I consider  the  rifles  should  be 
retained  and  kept  in  the  barracks,  though  not  to 
be  brought  out,  except  in  vei-y  extreme  cases,  to 
deal  %vith  armed-  mobs.  With  regard  to  that,  my 
lord,  I consider 

6847.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  rifles  in  every 
barracks,  or  that  the  rifles  should  be  kept  in  the  cen- 
tral barrack  of  the  district  1 — I think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  them  in  every  barrack,  and  that  each 
man  should  have  charge  of  his  own  rifle,  so  as  to  keep 
it  in  order.  For  a civic  force  it  is  not  advisable  to 
have  the  men  armed  with  rifles  when  a town  is  quiet, 
and  in  a proper  state  of  order.  I think  the  rifle  is 
a weapon  that  should  not  be  carried  by  the  police 
where  there  is  a civic  town  force.  I would  be  very  glad 
if  Belfast  were  like  Dublin,  or  any  English  city  or 
town;  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  for  the- police 
to  have  rifles ; that  the  police  would  not  require  rifles  ; 
and  that  they  should  only  carry  truncheons.  But  I 
think  that  in  Belfast,  so  long  as  the  mobs  carry  rifles, 
the  unfortunate  constabulary  cannot  be  left  without 
a similar  arm  to  defend  themselves.  I will  give  you 
one  instance  where,  in  Belfast,  the  constabulary 
would  be  quite  useless  without  rifles:'  for  instance, 
on  the  Springfield  road,  during  the  riots,  if  they  were 
carrying  revolvers  only,  they  would  have  had  to  deal 
•with  riflemen  firing  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or 
from  the  fields;  and  in  that  case,  being  only  armed  with 
revolvers,  they  would  have  been  perfectly  at  the  mer:y 
of  these  riflemen.  That  actually  happened  during  the 
riots  ; a case  like  that,  where  they  had  to  encounter 
riflemen.  And  even  in  some  cases,  where  the  constabu- 
lary had  rifles,  with  buckshot,  they  were  perfectly  help- 
less, and  unable  to  do  anything,  and  were  made  a mark 
of  by  the  riflemen  in  the  fields,  and  in  tlie  locality  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Springfield ; so  that,-  with  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  the  rifles  for  the  constabulary, 
in  my  opinion,  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  should 
first  give  up  their  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  it 
would  be  time  enough  aftei'wards  for  the  constabu- 
lary to  follow. 

6848.  Sir  Sdward  Bulwer. — Do  you  recommend 
that  the  rifles  should  be  kept  in  each  of  the  barracks, 
or  in  a central  place  1 — Yes,  in  each  barrack  ; and  that 
they  should  not  be  brought  out  except  upon  a very 
extreme  occasion. 

6849.  You  would  leave  them  in  the  barrack  in  each 
district  1 — Yes.  I would,  in  fact,  leave  the  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  each  man,  and  of  course  he  would  not  bring 
it  out  of  the  barrack  unless  he  was  ordered  to  do  so 
by  his  superior  officer. 

6850.  The  President. — ^Now,  with  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  police  force,  there  is  only  one 
question  which  I have  to  ask  you.  That  is  -with  re- 
ference to  the  appointment  of  the  Commksionei. 

Would  you  prefer  him  to  be  appointed  by  reason  of 
his  seniority  in  the  force,  or  selected  as  a specially- 
qualified  man  t — With  regard  to  that,  I may  say  tliat 
we  give  due  weight  to  seniority  in  tho  constabulary 
when  filling  important  positions ; but  we  always 
select  the  brat  qualified  men. 

6851.  You  use  the  principle  of  selection? — Yes, 
where  it  is  possible  and  desirable. 
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6852.  Otherwise  you  have  regard  to  seniority  in 
the  force? — yes,  certainly,  my  lord ; but  of  course  in 
the  case  of  a man  appointed  to  the  position  refeixed 
to  in  Belfast,  it  would  be  a case  of  selection. 

6853.  That  is  all  I mean  ; that  is  what  1 want  to 
tnow  1 — Certainly  it  would  be  selection. 

6854.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  suggestion 

that  we  have  heard  made  elsewhere  as  to  the  having 
in  Belfast  a local  force,  say,  either  such  as  the  old  local 
force,  or,  say,  as  the  present  city  of  Dublin  force  is? 
— ^Well,  I think,  my  lord,  that  the  present  force  con- 
fers greater  advantage  on  Belfast  than  any  other  force 
could.  The  present  force,  my  lord,  is  recruited  from 
over  12,000  men,  and  they  have  the  picked  men  out 
of  12,000.  I believe  they  ought  to  have  in  Belfast 
the  best  force  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  London 
and  elsewhere  when  they  have  a man  not  suited  to 
the  town,  even  if  he  suits  the  country,  they  have  to 
put  up  with  bad  men  and  keep  them  on  j but  here  he 
is  transferred  to  the  country  and  a good  man  brought 
in  in  his  place,  so  that  they  have 

6855.  I do  nob  like  that  expression,  good  men  or 
bad  men.  The  word  fitted  is  what  you  meau;  per- 
haps not  equally  well  fitted  for  town  duty  as  for  duty 
in  the  cbuntry,  nob  so  well  fitted  for  the  urban  work 
as  for  the  duty  in  the  country  1 — I beg  your  pardon ; 
that  is  what  I should  have  said,  what  I meant  to  say. 
Your  correction,  my  lord,  is  quite  right.  It  is  quite 
true  that  a man  may  be  a very  good  man  for  the 
country  work  and  yet  not  be  as  well  suited  for  the  town 
work.  We  have  the  best  men  selected  for  the  town 
work  in  that  way,  and  since  I became  Inspector- 
General,  instead  of  sending  recruits  to  Belfast,  I 
selected  from  volunteers  from  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land men  who  had  three  years’  experience  of  work 
before  they  were  brought  here. 

6856.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — They  must  have  the 
qualification  of  three  years’  service  before  they  are 
selected? — Yea.  Belfast,  as  I have  said,  has  the 
advantage  of  having  the  pick  out  of  1 2,000  men. 

6857.  The  President. — With  reference  to  a different 
subject  I •wish  to  say  this.  So  far  as  I can  gather, 
when  the  police  are  out  on  duty  and  accompanied  by 
a magistrate  they  would  seem  to  be — I do  nob  say 
they  were,  and  you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — 
under  the  orders  of  the  magistrate.  If  that  be  so,  in 
your  judgment  would  it  be  better  or  not  that  the 
police  should  act  not  only  under  the  formal  orders  of 
their  own  officer,  which  I believe  they  now  receive 
through  the  officer  ; that  the  officer  commanding  the 
constabulary  should  act  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
and  use  such  means  as  he,  and  not  the  magistrate, 
deemed  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace? — ^Well,  that  would  revolutionise  the  present 
system  of  police  work  in  Ireland,  Our  regulations 
recognise  of  eouree  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  and 
when  a magistrate  wishes  to  come  ont  with  the  con- 
stabulary to  perform  duty  he  has  the  power  to  take 
the  control,  and  upon  him  the  responsibility  rests ; 
and  without  legislation  upon  the  subject  it  could  not, 
I think,  be  so  arranged  as  you  mention. 

6858.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  answer 
which  you  have  given  so  far,  but  in  your  judgment, 
and  you  have  had  great  experience  in  the  working  of 
the  constabulary,  and  as  a magistrate,  which  do  you 
think  would  he  the  more  desirable  system  in  a place 
Uke  Belfast — that  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  police 
in  Belfast  should  be  responsible  to  his  own  police 
superior  alone,  or  that  he  should  have  to  take  counsel 
with  or  act  under  the  conti-ol  of  a body  of  magistrates  1 
— I think,  with  regard  to  Belfast,  if  yon  take  an 
exceptional  case,  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police 
should  be  absolute  so  far  as  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duty  is  concerned,  and  of  course  the  responsibility 
•j'ests  upon  him  if  there  is  any  mistake.  The  Govern- 
ment holds  him  responsible,  and  nob  the  unpaid  officials 
ivho  help  him.  If  there  is  any  mistake,  or  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  the  unfortimate  Crown  official  is  held 
responsible. 

6859.  Because,  as  a matter  of  faict,  the  Cro-wn-  has 


no  direct  authority  over  the  local  magistrates  ? —That 
is  BO ; they  are  irresponsible. 

6860.  And  yet  they  have  the  power  to  interfere  ? 

They  have,  my  lord. 

6861.  Have  the  kindness,  Mr.  Reed,  to  give  us  all 
the  suggestions  that  you  think  ai-e  for  our  benefit  in 
this  inquiry?— I have  considered  one  matter,  my  lord 
and  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a part  of  my  duty  to 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  it — I refer  to  the 
magistrates.  It  is  a matter  which  I venture  to  touch 
on  only  after  considerable  hesitation. 

6862.  We  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  ?— Well,  I think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  tlie  peace  of  Belfast  that  you  should 
have  paid  magistrates ; .and  that  there  should  be  two 
local  magistrates  who  would  have  solely  a bench  duty 
to  perform,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  the 
way  of  street  duty. 

6863.  Mr.  Adams. — That  is  the  same  system  as 
exists  in  Dublin? — Exactly  the  same,  sir.  In  making 
that  suggestion  I may  say  that  I performed  duty  in 
Belfast  in  the  riots  of  '65  and  ’72.  I was  stationed 
here  from  ’67  to  ’68  as  an  officer  of  police.  I was 
here  in  the  riots  of  ’72  as  a volunteer.  I happened  to 
be  near  this  on  leave.  I was  private  secretary  at  the 
time,  but  when  I heard  of  the  riots  1 came  here,  pub  on 
uniform,  and  helped  ns  best  I could.  I was  through 
these  riots  and  I may  say  as  to  my  experience  of  the 
magistrates  of  Belfast,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike, 
that  I never  met  a more  impartial  or  straightforvvard 
body  of  men  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duty.  But  then, 
my  lord,  it  is  as  impoi'tant  that  the  people  should  be- 
lieve that  the  law  is  impartially  administered  as  that 
such  is  actually  the  case,  and  in  Belfast,  I am  sorry  to 
say  that,  as  a rule,  the  Catholics  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Protestant  magistrates,  and  the  Protestimts 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Catholic  magistrates. 

6864.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say,  in  the  unpaid  ma- 
gistrates ? — I am  referring  to  the  local  justices. 

The  Prendent. — Does  that  refer  to  the  paid  magis- 
trates?— No;  of  course  they  are  officials.  They  have  not 
an  interest  in  politics ; they  arc,  I believe,  very  glad  that 
they  have  not  tlie  franchise,  just  like  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  police.  As  to  the  duties  of  the  magistrates 
I can  quite  understand  if  I were  a citken  of  Belfast 
that  I sJiotild  not  \vish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
street  duty,  or  to  go  out  upon  duty  in  a time  like 
this  upon  the  street,  because  it  might  happen  that 
I might  be  called  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  to  do  what  was  repugnant  to  me  as  a man 
brought  up  amongst  the  people  against  whom  I was 
required  to  act ; as,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  expect  me  in  thit  ease  to  go  out  and  order  the 
police  to  fire  upon  the  men  who  were  myo\vn  neigh- 
bours, or  people  whom  I had  known  from  childhood. 
I should  feel  so  myself,  and  \mpaid  justices  are  placed 
in  a difficult  jiosibion  in  that  regard ; and  in  the 
course  of  so  many  riots  this  matter  has  been  brought 
up  again  and  again,  and  I must  venture  to  offer  the 
opiniou  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  general  peace  of 
Belfast  to  have  such  justices  relieved  of  that  duty,  and 
a paid  magistrate  in  sole  cliarge  of  the  judicial  work. 
Well,  I also  recommend  that  if  there  was  a riot  and 
disturbance  and  the  troops  were  called  out  that  there 
should  also  be  magisti-ates  brought  out.  Ot  course  the 
magistrate  who  was  performing  the  duty  on  the  bench 
should  not  do  that  work,  and  so  yori  should  have  five 
military  magistrates  to  aid  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
The  troops  will  not  act  witliout  a magistrate  being  pre- 
sent. The  Constabulary  will  act  without  a magistrate. 
The  Constabulary  officer  really  does  not  require  a magis- 
trate at  all,  and  so  far  as  I am  concerned  whenever 
there  is  a disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  country — 
throughout  Ireland,  I as  Inspector  General  hold  the 
County  Inspector  or  the  District  Inspector,  whoever  it 
may  be,  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  it  is  no  excuse  for  him  to  say  that  he  could  not 
procure  a magistrate.  If  the  Resident  Magistrate  goes 
out  lie  takes  ihe  responsibility,  but  still  the  officer 
is  held  responsible,  imJ  he  must  -carry  cut  what- 
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ever  duty  is  to  be  performed  either  with  or  with- 
out a magistraxe.  In  the  case  of  the  military  it 
is  different.  They  will  not  act  vitlioiit  a magis- 
trate, and,  therefore,  where  their  presence  is  re- 
quired, where  there  are  instructions  to  have  the 
military  called  out,  it  is  necessary  that  tlrere  should 
be  a military  magistrate.  In  raising  the  force 
of  police  to  800  men,  I consider  that  Belfast  ought 
to  do  with  its  own  police,  and  that  the  country  police 
ought  not  to  be  drafted  into  Belfast ; and  !•  say  that 
for  these  reasons— in  the  first  place  it  is,  I consider, 
unfair  to  the  counties  from  which  the  men  are  drafted. 
Tlie  County  Constabulary  are  taken  away  from  patrol 
duty,  from  the  duty  of  patrolling  the  districts,  and 
the  districts  are  stripped  of  the  police  doing  the 
regular  duty  while  they  are  away  here  in  Belfast.  It 
is  no  doub^  in  the  first  place,  injurious  to  these  dis- 
tricts, and  next,  it  is  a disadvantage  to  Belfast  also, 
because  it  is  a fact  that  men  brought  into  the  town, 
who  do  not  know  the  locality,  nor  the  people,  cannot 
be  exjjected  to  do  as  well,  or  be  of  the  same  service  as 
the  men  who  know  every  hole  and  corner  in  the  place, 
and  know  also  how  to  perform  the  duty.  The  men 
may  bo  certainly  very  good  rural  policemen,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  may  not  suit  tire  town  duty.  Tliere- 
fore,  I think  that  in  the  future,  in  the  interests  of  the 
peace  of  the  torni,  and  in  the  intei’ests  of  the  coun- 
ties, it  is  necessary  that  Belfast  should  have  a self- 
containing  force  of  Constabulary,  and  should  depend 
upon  its  own  force,  and  that  if,  on  any  emei’geucy,  they 
should  wont  more  assistance,  that  they  should  apply 
to  the  military  for  it,  and  therefore,  in  case  that  should 
be  done,  that  would  be  a reason  why  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  military  magistrates.  Further, 
if  a very  great  disturbance  ensued,  and  if  more 
magistrates  were  wanted,  they  coiild  bring  in  the 
ordinary  paid  magistrates  to  perform  street  duty,  not 
to  do  duty  on  the  bench,  blit  to  perform  street  duty. 
And  I would  recommend  that  the  military  force  in 
Belfast  should  be  increased  to  2,000  infantry  and  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry. 

6865.  Sir  Edward  BuVmr. — What  is  the  present 
military  force  in  Belfast? — I should  say  that  the 
ordinary  force  available  is  about  half  that.  I cannot 
say  exactly,  but  the  General  can  inform  yoir  more 
particular-iy  about  that.  But  I tliink  there  should  be 
a much  larger  force  available  for  street  duty. 

6866.  The  Frcsident. — ^Veiy  well.  Perhaps  we 
might  as  well  obtaiir  that  information  frem  the  General 
at  once.  (To  General  Montgomery  Moore)  what  is  the 
ordinary  military  force  in  Belfast,  I do  not  speak  of 
the  force  in  the  town  at  present? 

6867.  Major  General J/oore. — The  availableforce  for 
the  streets,  my  lord,  is  certainly  \mder  500  infantry  and 
about  ninety  cavalry.  That  is  the  normal  force. 

6868.  The  President. — Now,  Inspector-General,  if 
• you  would  continue,  please  ? — I think  there  should  he 

a larger  force  available  for  street  work.  Ihere  may 
be  2,000  men  here,  and  not  the  half  of  that  available. 
1,000  infantiy  and  two  squadrens  of  cavalry  should 
be  available  for  street  duty. 

6869.  That  would  be  about  double  the  force  that  is 
at  present  available? — Yes.  T may  say  that  I am 
also  of  opinion  that  all  processions  mid  bands,  on 
foot,  should  be  strictly  prohibited  in  Belfast.  The 
bands,  I believe,  are  the  source  of  one-half  the 
mischief  tliat  occurs  in  Belfast,  and  on  the  principle  of 
the  captured  trumpeter,  they  ^ovild  all  be  put  down. 

6870.  ^ir  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  you  think  that  tliey 
should  bo  always  prohibited,  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Commissioner  to  consider  whether  or  not 
it  was  advisable  to  I'elax  the  rule? — I think  that  they 
should  always  be  prohibited.  It  is  during  the  band 
period  that  the  disturbances  commence.  In  the  winter 
everything  in  Belfast  is  quiet,  but  it  is  in  the  summer 
time,  in  the  good  weatlier,  when  the  excursions 
commence,  and  when  the  anniverearies  are  kept 
that  the  disturbances  take  place.  I would  not 
object  to  bands  witli  excursion  pai’ties  in  drags, 
driven  by  horses,  ■where  tliey  pass  \vithout  delay, 


rapidly  thi’ougli  tlie  streets  to  the  railway — Ji-aga  I oa.  ij,  lass. 
mean  containing  persons  going  out  to  the  country 
districts  on  amusement;  but  I consider  that  bands  ” 

should  not  be  allowed  in  Belfast,  and  that  is  the 
opinion  of  all  the  police  officers  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  performed  duty  here.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  the  bands  are  a great  source  of  mischief,  and  a 
great  source  of  trouble  to  the  Executive. 

6871.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench^  q.c. — Does  that  ob- 
servation apply  to  processions  ivithout  bands? — I 
think  that  processions  should  not  be  allowed — that 
party  processions  should  not  be  allowed  in  Belfast. 

6872.  You  know  of  course  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  word  party  precession.  For  instance,  a party 
of  school  cliildreii,  accompanied  by  tlicir  friends,  might 
be  called  that  if  they  were  of  one  party  or  another? — 

If  they  were  marching  as  a kind  of  display  I think 
they  really  ought  not  to  bo  allowed. 

6873.  Sh'  Edward  Bulwer. — Would  you  leave  that 

to  tho  discretion  of  the  Town  Inspector  with  regard  to 
thd  preservation  of  peace  and  order? — It  ■would  be 
very  difficult;  it  would  require  grave  consideration, 
and  really  I think  it  would  be . 

6874.  The  President. — You  might  of  course  have 
absolute  prohibition,  witli  power  givuii  to  tlie  Town 
Commissioners  to  permit  a particular  precession  on 
special  application  being  made  ? — I think  that  would 
meet  the  case.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

6875.  Whenever  Le  saw  that  no  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic peace  would  occur  on  account  of  it,  lie  might  allow 
it,  and  refuse  it  when  it  was  likely  to  prove  the  cause 
of  a disturbance? — E.\actly,  my  lord,  I think  that 
would  work  very  well.  I would  also  recommend  that 
the  magistrates  in  the  Police  Court  should  have  power 
to  try  offences  of  riot  and  unlawful  assembly,  cases  of 
malicious  injuries  to  dwellings  and  property,  attacks 
on  property,  and  so  on.  I think  that  the  effect  of 
summary  punishment  is  very  good,  and  I may  mention 
that  under  -the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  that  a power 
of  summarily  dealing  with  such  cases  was  given.  I 
think  it  would  be  of  great  ad%‘antage  if  the  magistrates 
had  the  power  to  try  these  cases  and  to  deal  out  a 
sufficient  punishment  summarily. 

6876.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — Have  you  not  now  got  that 
power? — No,  riot  and  unlawful  assembly  are  indict- 
able offences ; but  under  that  Statute  which  I men- 
tioned and  which  has  now  expired,  they  had  power, 
not  all  over  Ireland,  but  in  the  disti-icts  which  were  dis- 
turbed, they  had  power  under  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Act  to  do  so.  So  there  is  a precedent  for  that 
to  which  I refer,  and  I think  for  the  matter  of  that, 
that  it  would  be  well  that  law  was  applied  to  tho 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  at  all  events 
summary  punishment  is  most  useful,  and  I think  it 
would  be  well  if  tho  justices  had  the  power  to  act 
summarily  in  cases  such  as  I have  mentioned. 

6877.  You  mean  if  the  crown  magistrates  had  the 
power  ? — The  Police  Coui’t — whoever  forms  the  Court. 

I should  also  recommend  that  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  constabulary 
officers  of  Belfast  while  the  borough  is  proclaimed 
under  tlie  Peace  Preservation  Act  against  the  having 
or  coi'rymg  of  arms,  to  search  for  arms  or  ammunition 
and  to  seize  such  arms  and  ammunition,  and  that 
warrants  should  be  for  at  least  three  months  in  force, 
and  that  the  search  should  be  a general  one,  that  there 
should  be  a general  power  of  search  tlie  same  as  was 
authorized  by  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  '82.  The 
final  recommendation  that  I would  make  is  not  the 
least  important,  namely,  that  tlie  disturbed  area  in 
Belfast  sliould  be  paved,  or  the  roads  regulated  in  some 
other  way  and  the  paving-stones  removed,  and  aspbalte 
or  some  pavement  which  would  deprive  tho  rioters 
of  ammunition  when  the  disturbances  arise.  I think 
that  should  bo  done  forthwith  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

6878.  Sir  Edweerd  .SWww.— I _ understand  tho 
organization  of  this  force  at  present  is  a Town  Inspec- 
tor, four  District  Inspectors,  and  eight  chief  constables? 

— I think  there  are  nine  head  constables.  In  fact 
■there  are  eleven,  but  there  aro  nine  for  actual  duty. 
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6879.  And  you  propose  to  add  two  to  that  num- 
ber % — There  are  nine  for  actual  duty — two  for  each, 
district,  and  one  over.  I pi-opose  three  for  each  district, 
•with  five  districts. 

6880.  And  the  remainder  of  the  force  are  constables  1 
■ — No ; sergeants  and  constables. 

6881.  And  you  propose  that  there  should  be  one 
extra  District  inspector  ? — I do,  sir ; to  have  charge  of 
a district. 

6882.  And  six  additional  head  constables  1 — Yes, 

Bii-. 

6883.  When  "was  this  organization  first  established 
here  1 — Do  you  mean  the  present  establishment  ? 

6884.  Yes  1 — It  -was  established  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1865. 

6885.  Afterthe  riotsof  1864  ? — Yes. 

6886.  And  it  is  part  of  the  Royal  Dish  force  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

6887.  Is  it  a detachment  of  the  Royal  Irish  force  1 — 
It  is  a part  of  it.  The  men  are  transferred  here,  and 
re-tranrierred  to  other  places  when  it  is  necessary.  Of 
course  we  always  keep  the  men  of  local  knowledge 
here,  but  sometimes  tliey  are  transferred  for  the  good 
of  the  town  and  the  good  of  the  service  if  they  are 
married.  As  a rule  the  married  men  are  transferred 
from  the  places  in  which  they  marry. 

6888.  The  Town  Inspector  is  appointed  by  you  ? — 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  upon  my 
recommendation. 

.6889.  And  the  District  Inspectors : how  are  they 
appointed  1 — They  are  district  inspectors  of  the  force. 
I appoint  them  out  of  the  force  for  Belfast.  They 
are  liable  to  be  transferred  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another. 

6890.  Therefore  they  are  selected  by  you? — ^Yes, 
sir,  and  the  best  officers  or  some  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  Constabulary  force  have  served  in  Belfast ; 
they  were  specially  selected  for  service  here. 

6891.  Tlien  there  is  not  promotion  in  the  Belfast 
force  limited  to  the  memhei-s  of  the  force  in  Belfast  1 
— No,  it  is  not.  It  goes  through  the  whole  force. 
There  are  a certain  number  of  head  constables  and 
sergeants  here,  and  tlie  promotions  in  these  cases 
are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  To'wn  In- 
spector. 

6892.  Are  the  sergeants  promoted  in  Belfast  itself? 
— They  are  recommended  for  promotion,  but  they  are 
promoted  to  be  head  constables  by  seniority,  and  there 
is  also  competitive  examination,  and  also  for  special 
police  service  they  are  promoted  out  of  their  turn. 
These  ai'e  the  three  means  of  promotion  from  sergeant 
to  head  constable. 

6893.  How  are  the  constables  promoted  ? — They  are 
promoted  to  be  sergeants. 

6894.  From  constables  to  sergeants? — They  are 
promoted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Town  In- 
spector. 

6895.  They  are  taken  from  the  constables?— Yes; 
they  are  never  imported  from  other  districts.  The 
promotions  are  preserved  in  the  town  force  itself  as 
far  as  the  sergeants  ai-e  concerned. 

6896.  Then  with  regard  to  the  men;  they  are  sup- 
plied, as  y ou  told  us  from  volimteers ; from  men  selected 
from  other  portions  of  the  force  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try?— That  is  a nile  I recently  established. 

6897.  But  before  that  ? — Before  that  it  was  some- 
times volunteers,  or  recruits  from  the  depot  in  Dublin, 
except  where  elsewhere  men  applied  and  their  appli- 
cation might  bo  granted.  But  the  service  was  recruited 
generally  from  the  depot,  where  all  oui-  recruits  are 
trained. 

6898.  But  these  recruits  were  not  chosen  for  this 
place  specially  ? — No ; they  were  recruited  to  serve  in 
any  part  of  Ireland. 

6899.  They  are  drafted  here  as  you  consider  it 
desirable  1 — They  are  brought  first  to  the  depot,  and 
■they  are  tmined  there,  and  fr-om  that  tliey  are  sent 
out  to  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  Belfast  being 
regarded  as  a county  in  itself. 

6900.  Is  the  Belfast  force  popular  in  the  force ; have 


you  many  volunteers  applying  for  admission  to  it?— 
Yes,  it  is  a popular  foi-ce,  ive  have  plenty  of  volunteers 
applying. 

6901.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  ? — Well,  yes,  there  are  several  reasons.  They 
lilce  the  Belfast  work  in  this  way.  that  for  one  thing 
they  have  extra  remuneration.  There  is  extra  payment 
for  night  work  and  they  get  a monthly  stipend,  and 
altliough  they  have  a good  deal  of  hard  work,  still  it 
is  work'  which  is  definitely  marked  out  for  them,  and 
a good  many  men  prefer  the  regular  round  of  work 
which  the  force  here  have  to  the  rural  work,  and 
besides,  they  prefer  to  Kve  in  a large  town. 
It  is  in  fact  a favourite  station  for  both  the  officers 
and  the  men — ^the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
the  Pi'otestants — and,  as  I have  said,  some  of  the  best 
officers  in  the  force  from  time  to  time  have  been 
stationed  here. 

6902.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  men  who 

are  permitted  to  be  married  in  the  Belfast  force? 

Well,  with  regard  to  that  a man  must  have  semd 
seven  years  in  the  force  before  he  can  marry,  and  he 
must  ask  the  permission  of  the  Inspector  General,  and 
so  altliough  there  is  no  absolute  limit,  the  number  is 
kept  down  in  this  way.  But  we  actually  have  no 
limit. 

6903.  I think  you  said  that  the  Town  Inspector  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  force  in  the 
town  ? — He  is,  sir. 

6904.  And  with  regard  to  the  Assistant  Inspector- 
Genei-al? — Well,  he  is  a superior  officer  of  the  force, 
and  of  course  being  here  in  town,  if  he  finds  it 
necessary  he  has  power  if  he  thinks  fit  to  take  com- 
mand. He  is  the  chief  officer  of  police  if  he  is  on 
duty,  and  therefore  he  has  the  power  to  take  com- 
mand. 

6905.  But  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  force  here  ? — No,  but  if  while 
here  he  saw  anything  he  considered  going  •wrong  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  communicate  with  me,  or,  as  my 
assistant,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  report  officially  to 
me  and  inforra  me  of  it. 

6906.  Does  he  inspect  the  force  then? — Though  his 
duty  is  properly  that  of  an  inspecting  officer  he  is 
employed  as  a divisional  magistrate. 

6907.  Brrt  his  normal  duties  ? — His  normal  duties 
are  those  of  a divisional  magistrate,  which  are  duties 
extra  to  those  of  Assistant  Inspector-General,  and  as 
a magistrate  he  has  to  deal  •with  the.  investigation  of 
crime  in  his  di^vision,  which  is  composed  of  several 
counties  in  Ulster.  .He  has  to  preserve  the  peace,  aud 
it  is  his  duty  to  supervise  the  police  work  through  the 
division ; hut  this  does  not  interfere  ■with  the  discipline 
•which  is  administered  by  the  Town  Inspector  of  Bel- 
fast and  the  Inspector-General. 

69C8.  Who  inspects  them  ? — The  Inspector-General 
himself.  1 inspected  the  force  here  in  this  pi-esent 
year. 

6909.  You  have  an  annual  inspection? — Yes. 

6910.  The  Assistant  Inspector-General  does  not 
inspect  them  at  all  ? — No,  he  is  detatched  from  his 
normal  work  at  present.  He  is  a divisional  magis- 
trate. 

6911.  Is  there,  -with  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  force,  any  proportion  for  Protestants  or  Catholics 
laid  down  ? — No ; except  that  there  is  an  understanding 
that  it  should  be  half-and-half, 

6912-.  Mr.  Adams. — That  of  oouree  is  with  regard 
to  Belfast? — Yes,  I am  speaking  of  Belfast.  I can 
give  you  the  numbere. 

6913.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — We  have  got  the  statis- 
tics I beheve  already. 

6914.  The  Witness. — The  Protestants  are  in  the 
preponderance;  at  present  there  are  more  Protes- 
tants. 

6915.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — I want  to  know  is 
there  any  proportion  laid  do-wn  ? — There  is,  with 
regard  to  Belfast,  where  there  is  an  arrangement  that 
■we  have  them  about  equal  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence, in  fact  the  Protestants  have  the  advantage. 
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Thei'e  are  330  Protestants  of  all  denominations  and 
26S  Catholics  at  present. 

6916.  During  the  time  that  liots  occur  does  the 
Town  Inspector  send  you  daily  reports  1 — The  divi- 
sional magistrate  does.  He  is  at  present  in  charge ; 
he  is  the  chief  police  ofEcer. 

6917.  Does  the  Town  Inspector  furnish  you  with 
any  3'etam  ? — He  furnishes  a report  with  reference  to 
the  peace  of  Belfast  to  the  divisional  magistrate,  and 
he  will  afteiwvards  forward  it  to  me.  The  To'wn  In- 
spector will  repoit  to  me  with  re^i^I  to  matters  of 
discipline,  and  not  through  the  divisional  magisti-ate. 

6918.  When  reinforcements  of  police  are  required  in 
Belfast  they  are  ordered  by  yon  as  I understand  1 — 
They  are  ordered  by  me,  or  by  my  colleagues,  the 
Deputy  Inspector-General  or  the  Assistant  Inspector- 
Generd.  I have  at  head  quarters  a Deputy  Inspector- 
General  and  an  Assistant  Inspector-General,  who  help 
me  in  the  discipline  of  the  force. 

6919.  They  act , in  your  name  ? — -Yes. 

6920.  The  Town  Inspector  requisitions  for  reinforce- 
ments  ? — Yes,  the  Town  Inspector  can  give  an  order, 
ordeiing  any  force  from  the  counties  generally.  The 
Town  Inspector  of  Belfast  by  arrangement  always  had 
that  power. 

6921.  He  requisitions  for  them? — He  requisitions 
for  them.  He  orders  them  on  the  spot.  Itisnece^ary 
for  the  Inspector-General  to  issue  the  order,  but  he  can 
anticipate  it.  He  is  authorized  to  do  so  for  the  purpose 
ofpreveuting  delay. 

0922.  I conclude  that  these  police  whom  you  order 
from  tho  counties  are  the  only  reserve  that  you  have 
at  your  disposal? — We  have  at  the  Depot  got  a reserve 
of  400  men. 

6923.  That  is  for  the  whole  force  ? — ^That  is  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland. 

6924.  But  I snean  a reserve  for  Belfast? — There  is 
no  reserve  for  Belfast. 

6925.  You  rely  upon  the  constabulary  outside  of 
Belfast  as  being  a reserve  for  Belfastwhen  required?-— 
Exactly,  sir. 

6926.  I think  you  have  said,  in  the  course  of  your  evi- 
dence, that  you  have  recommended  an  increased  foine. 
I suppose  that  is  with  the  view  of  ensuring  that 
Belfast  will  have  its  own  reserve  always  available? — 
Yes,  of  course,  as  fer  as  the  population  and  area  are 
concerned,  even  the  ordinary  force  at  present  in  Belfast 
is  considerably  more  than  that  which  is  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  large  towns  in  England.  For  instance, 
I believe  Birmingbam  with  a population  of  400,000 
has  not  more  tlian  550  men,  but  however  that  may 
be,  we  here  must  provide  for  tlie  state  of  things  which 
we  find  existing,  and  it  is  a very  different  case  that  of 
a town  like  the  one  I have  mentioned  to  one  like 
Belfast,  which  is  disturbed  by  periodical  riots. 

G927,  Of  course  you  consider  that  bringing  the 
police  from  the  counties  has  this  disadvantage,  that 
when  they  come  in  and  are  immediately  ordered  to  go 
out  on  duty,  they  ai-e  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  to  act  ? — ^Yes,  local  knowledge  is  one 
of  the  essential  requirements  for  a good  policeman. 
It  is  essential  that  he  should  have  local  knowledge. 
A policeman  withoirt  local  knowledge  is  at  a great 
disiidvantage  to  say  tho  least  of  it.  Besides  that, 
I think  it  is  really  a gi'eat  injustice  to  the  counties 
from  wliich  these  police  are  taken.  It  is  an  injustice 
■ to  them  to  have  these  polieo  removed  from  their 
proper  duty  for  such  a long  time,  and  it  is  also  an 
injustice  to  Belfast — it  is  an  iiijustice  to  the  town 
to  have  strange  men  brought  in  who  do  not  know  the 
place. 

6928.  Do  you  believe  that  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  places — ^between  the  various 
police  barracks — as  they  exist  at  present  are  as  good 
as  they  might  be  ? — I think  there  ought  to  be  telephonic 
coinnumioariou  between  them.  It  would  certainly  be 
Jnost  advisable  to  have  it. 

6929.  Do  you  not  think  that  tliere  might  be  some 
means  of  oommuuicai.ion  with  the  men  on  duty  in  the 
streets ; between  the  men  on  beat  and  theii  supports ; 


such  as  woiild  render  unnecessary  the  men  rushing  in  Oct.  is,  issa. 
for  assistance  ? — In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? Andrew 

6930.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  Eek. 
whistles  given  to  the  men  for  that  putqDOse? — There  is 

no  doubt  about  that.  Major  Caddell  had  been  kind 
enough  to  make  to  me  that  suggestion  through  the 
General.  It  is  a matter  that  has  given  me  some 
thought,  and  I have  considered  it  to  some  extent^ 
but  I have  not  yet  had  time  to  come  to  a decision. 

6931.  But  you  think  there  should  be  something  of 
that  kind? — Yes,  I think  that  something  of  that  kind, 
either  a rattle  or  a whistle,  would  bo  most 'advisable. 

6932.  At  all  events,  generally,  you  think  there 
should  be  some  bettor  means  of  cominunioatioa  between 
tbe  men  and  their  supports  ? — I think  that  tho  general 
principle  of  Major  Caddell’s  suggestion  is  a sound  one, 
and  ought  to  bo  followed.  I intend  to  adopt  it  when 
I have  fully  inquired  into  the  best  meaom  of  cariying 
out  that  principle. 

6933.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  various 
police  barrack  in  Belfast  ? — I know  the  most  of 
them. 

6934.  Do  you  think  that  they  ai-e  well  situated  for 
tire  purpose  for  which  they  are  required? — Most  of 
them,  I tliink,  are.  I went  raund  them  on  several 
occasions  with  Mr.  Carr  and  the  police  oflicei'S  here, 
and  tliere  were  some  gentlemen  who  suggested  where 
barracks  ought  to  be  taken,  and  theb  suggestions  were 
very  good  indeed,  and  I inquired  into  them  and 
adopted  them.  I have  i-eferred  already  to  the  six  bar- 
racks which,  as  I said,  I think  ought  to  be  taken  at 

6935.  Referring  to  the  barracks,  is  it  not  tho  case 
that  some  of  them  are  new  and  were  built  especially 
for  police  barracks  ? — Some  of  them. 

6936.  But  others  are  on  tlie  contr.uy  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  into  police  baiTacks? — Exactly. 

Of  course  tliere  is  a certain  disadvantage  in  building 
barracks,  because  although  it  may  be  a suitable  posi- 
tion in  the  present  year,  it  may,  owing  to  the  changes 
in  the  distidct,  be  quite  unsuitable  not  long  afterwards, 
and  we  find  it  more  advantageous  for  the  public  in- 
terest to  take  houses  which  we  may  surrender  at  three 
months'  notice.  Sometimes  we  take  them  on  lease, 
but  sometimes  they  are  taken  so  that  they  may  be 
surrendered  on  a short  notice. 

6937.  But  at  all  events,  in  every  house  which  you 
wish  to  farm  as  a barrack  certain  requirements  are 
necessary? — Certainly;  and  we  insist  upon  these  re- 
quirements being  fulfilled. 

6938.  Is  it  not  a necessary  requirement  that  you 
should  have  more  than  one  means  of  exit  from  the  bar- 
rack ? — It  is  most  necessary,  sir. 

6939.  And  there  are  some  of  them  that  Lave  only 
one  means  of  exit  ? — That  may  be  the  case,  sir ; but 
certainly  it  is  most  essential  to  have  more  tlian  one. 

6940  You  know,  I suppose,  the  Bower’S  hill  bar- 
rack ? — I do,  sir,  but  in  it  if  I am  rightly  informed 
there  is  some  means  of  back  communication.  1 have 
been  in  Bower’s  hill  barrack  frequently,  in  fact  I was 
there  every  night  while  here  during  the  riots,  but  1 
was  not  at  the  rere. 

6941.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a back  means 
of  communication  with  tho  street  ?•— I was  informed 
that  there  was  a means  of  communication  from  the 
back. 

6942.  But  you  did  not  go  in  there  ? — No ; I did  not. 

6943.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  capable 
of  being  used  or  if  it  had  been  used  that  it  might  have 
been  of  very  great  advantage? — Oh,  certainly  j there 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6044.  Now  with  regard  to  the  large  works  and 
factories  in  Belfast  you  said  in  tho  course  of  ytuir  evi- 
dence tliat  you  had  been  in  comivunicatiou  with  one  of 
them  witli  the  view  of  establishing  some  sort  of  a vigi- 
lance  committee  with  the  view  of  preserving  order 
amongst  the  workmen  tliemselves  ? — That  was  a sug- 
gestion of  mine  which  was  made  to  the  managers  and 
partners  in  Havland  and  Wolll’s, 
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6945.  Don’t  you  think  it  -would  tend  to  harmony  in 
general  if  in  every  large  establishment  there  was  a 

' local' force  keeping  order  amongst  their  own  men? If 

it  could  be  adop^  I think  the  plan  would  be  very 
usrful. 

6946.  It -would  assist  the  police  very  much,  would 
it  not  ? — It  would  considerably. 

6947.  You  have  recommended  an  increase  in  the 

number  of  plain  clothes  policemen,  have  you  not? 

Well,  we  have  made  an  inei-ease  already,  but  I may 
mention  to  you  that  every  man  in  the  Constabulary 
may  be  regarded  as  a plain  clothes  man.  He  is  obliged 
to  have  plain  clothes  for  that  purpose,  and  he  is  put 
into  plain  clothes  at  a moment’s  notice,  so  that  we  can 
have  a very  large  number  of  plain  clothes  men  at  very 
short  notice. 

6948.  Then  you  can  use  a large  number  of  them  ? 
—Yes ; they  are  all  supplied  with  plain  clothes ; and 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  force  in  Belfast 
could  be  put  in  plain  clolhes. 

6949.  And  by  that  means  you  are  able  to  obtain 
information  in  the  district  ?— There  is  an  advantage  in 
this  way  tliat  if  there  were  evil  disposed  persons  mov- 
ing about,  thieves,  perhaps  sti’angers  coming  into  the 
town,  tliey  might  meet  men  who  although  known  to 
the  people  generally  of  the  place,  would  not  be  known 
to  them,  so  they  are  made  useful  in  that  way.  Even 
at  night  people  who  generally  are  acquainted  with 
their  appearance  would  not,  being  unable  to  see  their 
faces,  be  able  to  recognise  them.  So  in  that  -way  it  is 
very  useful  to  have  men  in  plain  clothes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrests.  But  we  have  increased  the 
special  detective  force. 

6960.  Talking  about  the  barracks,  do  you  think 
that  these  houses  have  suitable  accommodation  for 
the  men? — Well,  some  of  the  ban-acks  are  not  very 
good.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  as  a matto 
of  fact  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  suitable 
places  for  the  barracks  in  Belfast.  I inquired  care- 
fully to  get  a barracks  in  the  centre  of  the  to-wn, 
Bo.that  you  have  often  to  take  houses  which  are  not 
suitable  for  barracks,  but  we  have  to  make 'the  best  we 
can  of  it. 

6951.  Even  with  the  central  barracks? — We  have 
no  regular  central  barracks. 

6952.  But  it  would  be  a good  thing,  would  it  not, 
to  have  a central  barracks  -where  the  Town  Inspector 
is  1 — I think  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  a good 
central  barracks  -where  the  Town  Inspector  would 
have  his  office,  and  which  would  be  ia  poiat  of  fact  a 
centre  of  police  work.  I would  not,  however,  -with 
regard  to  the  reserve,  he  disposed  to  recommend  that 
you  should  have  the  reserve  in  any  particular  barracks 
—at  least  that  there  should  not  be  a grand  reserve  at 
any  particular  part  of  the  town.  I would  rather  have 
them' distributed  over  the  town,  because  if  they  were 
all  in  a central  place  they  would  be  idling  away  part 
of  their  time,  and  they  would  not  be  so  much  on  duty 
as  the  other  men.  I would  have  them  perform  a fair 
share  of  the  work,  for  if  you  have  them  on  the  reserve 
idling,  if  you  have  a certain  number  reserved  for  riots 
and  disturbances,  you  will  have  them  with  very  little 
to  do  for  one-half  of  their  time,  and  the  other  men 
would  have  all  the  work  to  perform.  T would  disperse 
any  extra  force  all  over  the  different  barracks,  and 
make  every  one  of  them  do  his  share 'of  the  work. 

6953.  You  woxild  not  have  any  moderate  force  in 
hand  as  a reserve  ? — There  should  be  a reserve  force 
at  every  barrack. 

‘6954.  Every  district  barrack  7— In  every  barrack 
in  town  there  would  be  a certain  reserve,  because 
they  would  be  as  an  ordinary  force  and  the  men  would 
ha-ye  to  perform  beat  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  force  well  distributed,  for  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  centralise,  because  during  the  recent  riots 
we  fohnd  that  the  a'bsence  of  a barrack  in  a locality 
was  the  cause  of  a disturbance.  For  if  there  had  been 
a barrack,  for  instance,  in  Grosvenor-road,  probably 
the  riot  that  occurred  there  would  never  have  taken 
place.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  men  well  dispersed 


over  the  town  so  as  to  be  on  the  spot,  for  at  the  com- 
mencement a few  men  may  be  able  to  cope  with  a row 
which  if  allowed  to  continue  would  very  likely  become 
very  serious. 

6955.  In  each  case  you  would  have  one  barrack 
with  a District  Inspector? — Yra,  of  course,  we  would 
have  that. 

6956.  In  that  barrack  would  you  have  a larger  force 
than  in  the  other  barracks  of  the  district  ?— It  would 
certainly  be  an  ad-vantage  to  have  that,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  a large  barracks  in  a convenient 
part  of  the  town.  We  had  a very  large  barracks  in 
Donegall-street  when  I was  in  charge  there,  and  we 
had  60  men  in  it,  and  it  was  a capital  position,  and 
it  was  an  advantage  to  have  a large  force  there. 

6957.  The  regulations  which  guide  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  are  contained  in  the  Code,  are  they  not  ? 
— In  the  Code  and  Circulars. 

6958.  That  applies  to  the  Belfast  force  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  force  in  Ireland  ? — ^Yes.  Of  course 
there  are  some  orders  which  are  only  applicable  to  the 
coiinty  men ; though  these  orders  are  promulgated  and 
distributed  to  the  Belfast  force,  they  do  not  observe 
^em.  We  send  all  the  orders  we  issue  to  the  Belfast 

6959.  In  a town  like  Belfast,  where  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  different  from  those  which 
apply  to  other  places,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
have  a code  of  regulations  specially  applicable  to  the 
Belfast  force  ? — Well,  sir,  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary, 
because  the  Belfast  force,  so  far  as  police  work  is  con- 
cerned, is  supplied  -with  a code  of  bye-laws.  When  I 
became  Inspector-General  I suggested  to  the  police 
officer  here  to  apply  to  the  Corporation  for  authority 
to  have  a little  handbook  prepared  embodying  the 
bye-laws,  so  that  every  policeman  in  Belfast  shoffid 
have  a copy  of  them.  That  was  done,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  re-vised  the  work,  and  it  was  published, 
Md  every  man  now  has  a copy  of  the  hye-laws,  and 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  these  bye-laws  as  to  his 
duty;  but  with  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
service,  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  advan- 
tage in  forc^g  a separate  code  for  Belfast,  nor  indeed 
do  I think  it  would  be  advisable. 

6960.  Are  there  any  regulations  laying  down  how 
the  police  should  act  under  certain  circumstances  in 
the  sti-eets  :•  are  there  any  technical  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  police  under  these  special  circum- 
stances ? — Well,  there  are  general  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Code  applicable  to  all  places : not  anything 
special.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  bo  no 
objection  to  there  being  some  special  regulations.  In 
fact  it  has  been  done  from  time  to  time. 

6961.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  all  the  police 
should  know  theii-  exact  duties  in  a town  like  Belfast, 
and  how  they  should  act  in  case  of  a riot  ? — Well  they 
do  know  the  general  principles  at  present ; in  fact  it 
is  a part  of  their  duty  to  be  acquainted  -with  them. 

6962.  But  with  reference  to  the  town  itself,  would 
it  not  be  an  advantage  ?— Well,  it  might  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  specify  them  more  particularly,  although  in 
fact  there  was  an  order  issued  after  the  riots  in  1872. 
Lord  Sandhurst,  I think  it  was,  made  inquiry  into 
the  police  ai-rangements  here;  and  Colonel  Hillier, 
and  the  General  of  the  District,  drew  up  special 
regulations  for  Belfast,  and  I liave  a copy  of  them  here. 

6963.  For  the  Belfast  Police  Force? — For  Belfast 
generally. 

6964.  Is  that  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
military  and  police  together  ?— Yes,  sir,  for  the  special 
work  in  Belfast  in  case  of  disturbance. 

6965.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  in  a copy 
of  those  regulations  ? — Yes,  sir.  (Wzinets  Aands  in  a 
copy  of  regulations).  I may  mention  that  there  was  a 
copy  sent  here  to  the  Town  Inspector. 

6966.  Was  that  promulgated  among  the  force  ? — 
No,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  Town  Inspector.  It  is 
conversant  with  the  general  principles  of  the  work 
which  is  for  the  Town  Inspector. 
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6967.  Appointing  I supposo  special  rendezvous  for 

the  military,  and  explaining  how  they  should  co-operate 
with  the  police  1 — Exactly,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  lie  ■work  in  case  that  there  is  a disturbance,  and 
how  the  military  and  police  should  be  employed  and 
utilized.  I may  add,  with  regard  to  the  Town 
Inspector,  that  he  has  perfect  power  to  issue  special 
instructions.  „ ^ , 

6968.  The  Town  Inspector  has  Y es,  he  has  sir  5 
but  he  generally  submits  them  to  me  when  he  makes 
any  regulations  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

6969.  But  the  Town  Inspector  has  perfect  power  to 
issue  such  orders! — Certainly,  and  it  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time.  Oi-ders  are  issued  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  requires. 

6970.  But  there  is  no  code  of  regulations  actually 
promulgated  for  Belfast?— No  there  is  no  code  specially 
applicable  to  Belfast. 

6971.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  some 
code  of  that  sort? — Well,  hitherto,  we  did  not  find  it 
necessary. 

6972.  But  in  serious  cases  of  this  sort  it  would  be 
necessary,  would  it  not? — Well,  the  police  act  on 
general  principles,  and  they  all  understand,  from 
experience,  how  the  work  has  been  done  previously. 
When  I ■was  serving  here  as  Sub-Inspector  I had  the 
honour  of  being  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
ablest  officers  in  our  service  (Mr.  Bailey),  who  I would 
suggest  should  be  examined  before  the  Commission. 
He  hM  more  experience  of  Belfast  work  than  any  other 
man  in  Ireland. 

6973.  Mr.  Scnwessy.— What  is  his  name? — Mr. 
Bailey.  He  was  formerly  Town  Inspector. 

6974.  The  President— JIashe  retired  ?— Yes  sir,  he 
has  retired.  I had  for  some  time  the  honour  of  serving 
under  him. 

6975.  Does  he  live  here  ? — ^He  does.  He  worked 
in  this  town  for  some  yearsj  and  the  principle  that 
he  went  on  w^  that  of  working  each  district  separately : 
of  course  each  district  co-operating  with  the  others, 
and  each  District  Inspector,  having  local  knowledge  of 
his  own  district,  worked  any  extra  force  that  was  sene 
to  him,  and  was  responsible  for  his  district.  He 
divided  the  responsibility  in  that  way,  each  officer 
being  directly  responsible  to  him. 

6976.  Sir  Edward  Buhoer—A  gradation  of  respon- 
sibility in  fact? — Yes,  I was  concerned  in  some  of 
the  riots  myself.  I had  charge  of  the  north  district 
in  this  pai-b  of  the  town.  It  was  the  largest  district 
in  Belfast,  the  largest  of  the  four  districts,  and  it  was 
the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  town  at  that  time.  I 
had  -to  work  the  whole  district  myself,  under  Mr. 
EaUey,  in  times  of  rioting  and  disturbance,  and  was 
responsible  to  him  for  the  peace  of  the  district.  Of 
course  he  came  round  himself  to  inspect  occasionally, 
and  he  sent  me  any  extra  force  tlrat  I required.  We 
used  to  take  forces  from  the  quiet  localities  and  to  put 
them  into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  place  them 
under  the  district  officers,  each  being  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  his  own  district.  That  was  the  general 
principle  of  working  in  my  time. 

6977.  You  said  that  in  the  com-se  of  the  riots  you 
appointed  district  officers  to  be  adjutants  to  the  Town 
Inspector? — Yes. 

6978.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  always  well  to  have 
an  adjutaut  to  the  Inspector  ? — No,  su‘,  I think  he 
would  have  very  Kttle  to  do.  I would  rather  give  him  a 
district  or  area  to  work.  By  appointing  a permanent 
adjutant  to  the  Town  Inspector  the  work  would  fail 
on  other  men,  and  he  would  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  That  is  my  ■view  of  it. 

6979.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — Did  I underetand 
you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  when  the  police  were 
acting  in  the  streets  without  militaiy  they  should  be 
unaccompanied  by  a magistrate.  Do  you  think  that 
that  would  be  better  ? — Well,  of  course,  I did  not  mean 
that.  Is  it  that  they  should  be  without  magistrates  ? 

6980.  Yes,  of  course.  You  are  aware  that  the 
military  requii'C  a magistrate  to  be  with  them? — Yes. 


6981.  When  the  police  are  acting  without  military  Oct.  i«,  iseii 
do  you  think  that  it  would  be  better,  or  the  reverse,  An^w 
that  the  sole  responsibility  should  be  left  witli  the 

police  officer  without  a magistrate  ? — Well,  I really  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not. 

6982.  No  more  do  I.  I was  going  to  ask  you  this 
question : — Did  I undemtand  you  to  say  that  it  would 
require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  do  it?— No,  sir.  Ail 
I meant  to  say  was  this,  that  to  prevent  local  magis- 
trates from  takingpart  in  the  preseiwation  of  the  peace 
when  going  out  either  with  military  or  constabulary, 
that  the  Government  would  liave  no  power  to  do 
it  at  present;  that  it  would  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  That  was  decided,  I may  mention  to 
you,  and  it  is  a matter  that  you  may  think  worthy  of 
consideration.  There  was  a letter  written  by  Lord 
Hartington,  after  the  riots  of  1872,  to  the  Mayor  of 
Belfast,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  responsibility  of 
tbe  Mayor  and  local  Justices,  and  it  was  decided, 
following  all  the  precedents,  that  the  Mayor  and  local 
Justices  ■were  invested  with  that  responsibility  of 
preserving  the  peace,  and  that  they  had  a perfect 
power  to  exercise  it. 

6983.  The  President. — You  used  a word  just  now 
which  is  open  to  some  question—"  responsibility.” 

Do  you  mean  responsibility  or  privilege? — I mean 
responsibility  as  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

6984.  There  is  no  "responsibility”  practically? — 

Well,  not  as  regards  the  impaid  justices. 

6985.  You  understand  what  I mean,  don’t  you  ? — 

Oh,  I do,  perfectly. 

6986.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^You  said  just  now 
that  the  constabulary  officer  was  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  his  superior,  andthathewould  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  improper  handling  of  the  forces  under  his 
command? — Well,  pardon  me,  what  I meant  was  that 
the  Government  had  no  power  to  interfere  ■with  the 
action  of  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates. 

6987.  On  the  other  hand,  are  you  awaro  of  any 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  magistrates  to  go  out  and 
interfere  with  the  police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
on  the  streets,  are  you  aware  of  any  such  jurisdiction ! 

— No,  sir,  except  this,  that  it  has  been  laid  down  and 
has  been  the  practice  in  Ireland  for  magistrates  to  go 
out  in  times  of  disturbance,  and  to  take  cbaige  of  the 
police.  That  practice  has  been  recognised,  and  in 
fact  it  is  one  of  o;xr  permanent  regulations  contained 
in  the  constabulary  code.  If  magistrates  come  forward 
and  say  wo  'will  go  out  mth  you  and  act  -with  you,  we 
are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  you  are  bound  to  follow 
our  directions,  the  constabulary  have  to  obey  under 
the  common  law  of  the  country  and  under  the  settled 
practice,  and  that  is  constantly  done.  A police  officer 
in  that  position  is  glad  if  the  magistrate  acts  with  him, 
as  he  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  and  has 
the  commaud  of  the  police  officer  and  the  constabulary 
and  milifciry  party  present,  and  the  constabulary 
officer  must  obey  him  unless  he  issues  an  illegal  order. 

If  the  constabulary  officer  executes  an  illegal  order  of 
course  he  will  be  responsible,  brit  the  practice  is  to 
give  the  magistrates  authority,  and  the  custom  in  this 
country  is  that  the  magistrate  has  the  control,  when 
he  wishes  to  exercise  it,  by  going  out  with  the  police 
authorities. 

6988.  On  the  other  hand,  is  not  a police  officer 
well  able  to  do  his  duty  by  himself  ?— Yes,  but  he  is 
always  pleased  when  he  sees  a magistrate  coming  to 
bear  the  responsibility,  because  when  a magistrate 
comes  and  takes  the  command,  he  says  to  himself  this 
gentleman  has  authority  now,  and  I am  relieved  from 
responsibility,  altliough  the  police  officer  might  bejust 
as  well  able  to  perform  Lis  duty  alone. 

6989.  Do  you  think  be  is  thereby  relieved  from  his 
responsibility  ? — Do  you  mean  the  police  officer  ? 

6990.  Yes  ?— Do  you  mean  by  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate  ? 

6991.  Yes? — Well,  the  magistrate  has  the  powerto 
give  him  directions. 

6992.  What  I mean  is  this,  suppose  a magistrate 
gives  an  order  to  a police  officer,  and  the  police  officer 
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obeys  that  order,  and  that  it  turns  out  that  the  order 
■was  illegal,  has  not  that  only  the  effect  of  making  them 
both  responsible  ?— If  an  illegal  order-  as  I said  is  tdvsn, 
of  course  he  -who  obeys  the  order  is  responsible,  but  if 
the  order  is  a legal  one,  he  ought  to  cany  it  out,  and 
the  police  officer’s  duty  is  to  carry  it  out. 

^ 6993.  If  the  order  is  a legal  one,  there  is  no  respon- 
sibihty  on  any  party,  but  if  it  is  illegal,  the  respon- 
sibility is  on  both,  so  that  wliat  is  the  use  of  having  a 
nmgistrate  1 — W ell,  there  may  be  questions  where  the 
advisability  of  an  order  may  be  a matter  of  doubt,  for 
mst^ce,  if  the  constabulary  officer  goes  out  with  a 
magistrate  and  considei-s  that  certain  steps  should  be 
token  to  quell  a distui-bance,  and  that  the  magistrate 
differs  -Tidth  him  in  opinion,  of  course  the  magistrate’s 
opinion  would  have  force,  and  the  constabulary 
officer  would  be  bound  to  obey  the  magistrate’s  order. 
That  is  what  I mean. 

6994.  Mr.  M'Sardy. — I want  to  make  this  matter 
a little  more  clear.  Supposing  a police  officer  was  in 
charge  of  a force,  would  it  be  irregular  for  him  to 
charge  the  crowd  quite  irrespective  of  the  magistrate 
at  all  ? — Well,  the  police  officer  is  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  if  he  goes  on  the  duty  by 
himself  ho  has  MI  power  to  do  everything  uecessaiy. 

6995.  Suppose  that  he  is  in  company  with  a magis- 
trate standing  at  his  side,  would  it  be  irregular  for  him 
to  give  orders  to  the  police  at  once  to  disperse  a mob 
■without  the  magistrate’s  directions  1— Well,  he  -would 
have  to  consult  the  magistrate  in  that  case. 

^ 6996.  Must  he  do  that? — He  mustj  he  is  a subop- 
dinate  magistrate  for  the  time  beiug.  And  while  the 
magistrate  is  present,  who  takes  on  himself  the  respon- 
sibihty,  the  magistrate  is  m commandfor  the  time  being. 

6997.  To  take  a trivial  case, -would  the  magistrate 
direct  whether  the  men  should  wear  great  coa'ts  or  not  1 
—Oh,  no ; the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  interfere 
with  the  men’s  clothing  j that  is  merely  a matter  of 
discipline. 

6998.  But  he  has  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  their  duty?— He  has  decidedly.  He 
has  the  power  of  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  'puttin<r 
down  a disturbance.  He  has  authority  as  a Justice 
to  command  the  civil  force  which  is  under  his  control 
for  the  time  being. 

6999.  Mr.  Z$  Foer  Trench,  q.c — That  is  the 
practice?— That  is  the  practice  certainly,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  -with  the  regulations  of  the  force. 

7000.  It  is  not  a matter  of  common  law,  it  is  a 
question  of  practice?— Yes,  with  regard  to  the  magis- 
trate  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  magistrate  to  go  out 
at  all  in  charge  of  the  forces  j he  is  not  ' obliged  to  go  out 
by  the  common  law,  he  need  only  give  his  directions 
and  leave  the  executive  to  carry  those  directions  out. 

7001. -  Do  you  consider  that  on  the  whole,  in  a town 
like  Belfast,  it  would  be  better  if  the  police,  in  the 
execution  of  theii-  duty  in  times  of  riot,  were  not 
hampered  by  magistrates.  I will  put  tl^  case:— 
suppose  _a  magistrate  who  was  not  a police  officer, 
or  a soldier,  or  anything  but  a mere  layman,  went  out 
■with  a body  of  police  to  suppress  a i-iot,  don’t  you 
think  that  the  police  officer  would  be  much  a better 
judge  as  to  whether  he  should  fire  or  charge  the  mob 
than  the  magistrate  would  be?— Certainly,  there  is  no 
qu^tion  about  it.  A police  officer,  in  reality,  does 
not  require  any  magistrate  to  direct  his  own  men  in 
any  part  of  Ireland. 

7002.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 

one  paid  magistrate  could  do  the  work  in  Belfast I 

mean  the  judicial  work  ? — Will  you  pardon  me  before 
I go  from  that  last  point.  Of  course  when  I say  that 
the  police  officer  does  not  require  a magistrate  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  an  experienced  Government  magistrate 
is  very  often  most  useful  to  have  -with  a party  in  case 
of  riot.  He  has  generally  great  experience  and  may 
be  useful ; but  police  officers  are  instructed  in  then- 
duties  ; they  are  instructed  in  the  law  of  their  pro- 
fession ; they  get  a regular  training  in  the  legal  part 
of  police  duty,  and  are  just  as  well  informed,  as  a rule, 
ill  the  law  as  any  Government  magistrates  can  be  who 
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are  not  professional  lawyers.  That  being  so  they  know 
then-  power  as  police  officers,  and  that  it  is  their  dutv 
to  quell  riots  and  disturbances  -without  the  assistant, 
of  any  magistrate. 

7003.  And  probably  they  know  better  how  to  do  it 

than  any  magistrate  ?— WeU  they  do,  as  part  of  their 
profession,  and  they  are  responsible  to  me,  I alwavs 
hold  them  responsible  if  a riot  occurs  in  tlieir  distria 
It  would  be  no  excuse  to  me  for  a man  to  say  “ I could 
not  act  without  amagistrata.”  The  officer  is  responsible 
lor  the  peace  of  his  district,  .and  it  is  his  duty  to  nut 
down  a not  or  disturbance,  even  if  there  was  no  maais 
trate  at  all  there.  ° 

7004.  Would  you  accept  of  it  as  an  excuse  for  some 
act  on  the  part  of  the  officer  if  he  said  “ the  maffis- 
trate  directed  me  to  do  it  ” or  not  to  do  it  as  the  case 
might  be?— Well,  that  would  depend  very  much 
on  the  circumstances.  If  it  was  a legal  order  I 
would  hold  him  responsible,  but  if  it  was  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion  of  course  you  could  scarcely  blsme 
an  officer  if  he  yielded  to  a magistrate,  the  magisti-ate 
having  the  responsibility  in  case  he  goes  out  -with  him, 

700.5.  Reverting  to  tvLat  I said  just  now,  may  I ask 
you  are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  one  paid 
magistrate  could  do  the  j udicial  work  of  Belfast  ?— 
No,  I think  one  magistrete  could  not  do  the  work 

I thinlc  you  would  require,  at  least,  two ; I was  con’ 
sidering  that,  perhaps,  three  would  be  necessary; 

think,  certoinly,  thattwo  would  be  the  very  least. 

7006.  Mr.  Adams.— OnQ  man  might  get  sick  or  ea 
away  on  leave  ? — Exactly.  ^ 

_ 7007.  The  President.— A.  man  could  not  work  for 
SIX  clays  in  the  week  in  perpetuity  ?— No,  I think  the 
work  could  not  be  done  with  less  than  two  magistrates 

II  you  want  to  have  it  done  efficiently,  ' 

7008.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  q.c — ^Areyouabletoform 
an  opinion  as  to  how  the  better  feeling  towards  the 
police  sprang  up  in  Belfast  towards  the  end  of  August? 
—Well,  sir,  I may  mention  that  the  Mayor  of  Belfast 
in  my  first  interview  with  him,  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  the  contradiction  of  the  false  statement  which 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  late  Chief  Secretory  of 
sending  police  into  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  shootin-^ 
down  the  Protestants,  and  that  false  statement  being 
contradicted  the  Mayor  requested  me  to  give  bim  a 
statement  of  it  which  he  would  have  published,  and 
he  did  get  the  statement  published  giving  a distinct 
contradiction  to  that  false  allegation. 

7009.  Are  you  aware  where  the  contradiction  was 
published?— In  tlie  local  press.  It  was  published,  I 
know  in  the  News  Letter.  It  was  published  on 
Monday  the  9th  August.  He  asked  me,  in  fact,  that 
the  whole  of  my  address  to  the  magistrates  should  be 
published,  but  I did  not  think  that  advisable,  but  said 
that  1 had  no  objection  to  the  portion  of  my  state- 
ment dealing  with  that  allegation  being  published. 

'I®  about  the  matter  with  reference 
to  Montgomery’s  Church  ?—'5;  es,  I mentioned  that  as 
an  incident. 

7011.  Are  you  aware  of  any  single  instance  in 
which  an  attack  was  made  on  a Protestant  church  in 
Belfast  durmg  these  riots  ?— Well,  I could  not  answer 
that  question,  because  at  this  moment  I do  not  recollect. 

7012.  You  do  not  recollect  thatany  instance  of  the 
kind  came  under  your  notice  ?— No,  sir,  not  that  I 
recollect.  Of  course  a great  many  things  came  under 
my  notice,  so  that  I could  not  state  positively ; but  I 
^ye  no  i-ecoUection  at  the  moment  of  any  such  case. 

1 toow  tJiere  WM  some  slight  injuiy  done  to  the. 
Catholic  chiu-ch  of  Ballymacarrett. 

7013.  You  heard  of  that?— Yes. 

7014.  That  was  a Catholic  church?- Yea  I 

went  to  inquire  into  that  matter  myself.  No.’l  do 
not  recollect  any  case  of  a Protestant  church, 

7015  Have  you  got  any  copies  of  the  proclamation 
which  the  Mayor  posted  up?— No.  ' 

7016.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c.— We  will  have  all  the  procla- 
mations  to-morrow  which  were  issued  by  the  Mayor. 

Vuness  to  Mr.Trench — I beg  your  pardon,  would  you 
Einclly  put  again  the  question  which  you  last  asked  me. 
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7017.  Mr.Z«2’oer  Trench,  Q.c. — I asked  jou  were 
you  avaro,  ov  did  there  come  under  your  notice,  any 
instance  in  which  an  attack,  except  \vliat  you  have 
told  ua  about  Jtontgomery’s  Church,  was  made  by  the 
Catholics  on  any  Protestant  place  of  worship,  or  any 
of  the  people  attending  it? — ^Well,  I know  that  we 
had  to  afford  protection  to  Dr.  Gi-ey’s  ohm-ch  in  Col- 
lege square.  I am  not  sure  whether  any  attack  was 
actually  made  on  it.  I do  not  recollect  at  this  moment. 

701-8.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  it  for 
US? — Certainly,  sir. 

7019.  You  told  us  that  there  was  an  inconvenience 
attendant  on  bringing  tbe  country  police  into  Belfast, 
and  that  it  was  nob  fair  to  take  tliem  away  from  the 
counties  to  which  they  belonged.  Did  it  not  come 
under  your  notice  that  great  ihoonvenienco  was  foundin 
the  cormties  during  the  last  summer  Assizes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  the  police  in  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  Ireland? — Well,  I think  where  there 
were  nearly  3,000  men  taken  from  the  counties,  and 
distributed  all  over  Ulster  during  the  elections  and 
miniversaries,  taken  from  the  counties  in  the  South, 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  there  must  have  been  some 
inconvenience.  I may  mention  that  there  was  in 
Ulster,  at  that  time,  about  3,000  extra  force,  includ- 
ing 47  officers, and  2,950  men  were  required  in  Ulster, 
which  completely  exhausted  the  extra  force  available 
for  duty  in  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  anniversaries  and  the  contested  elections  going 
on  at  the  same  time ; and  during  that  time  we  had  to 
leave  all  the  Ulster  force  in  their  own  counties,  as  we 
could  not  strip  them  of  their  police ; and  we  had 
to  bring  an  extra  force  from  the  counties  in  the  South 
to  the  North  of  Ireland. 

7020.  What  I mean  is  this.  How  many  of  these 
country  police  may  have  been  required  as  %vitnesses 
during  the  assizes,  and  were  unable  to  attend,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  to  do  duty  in  Belfast? — I am 
unable  to  tell  the  number. 

7021.  Well,  I dare  say  that  it  must  have  occurred, 
where  there  was  such  a very  large  number  of  men 
taken  away  from  the  counties  to  which  they  belonged, 
that  that  couise  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  ? 
— No  donbt  of  it  j very  inconvenient. 

7022.  Were  you  able  to  get  a copy  of  the  placard, 
which  you  mentioned  that  you  had  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down? — ^Yes.  (Witness  produced  it.)  This  is  it,  sir. 

7023.  Mr.  A^ms. — I wish  to  ask  you  a question 
with  reference  to  those  anniversaries.  What  are  the 
exact  anniversaries  that  are  observed  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  1 — Well,  there  is  the  17th  of  March,  of  course. 

7024.  That  is  a Catholic  feast  day? — Yes;  thel7th 
March,  1st  July,  12th  July,  15th  August.  I think 
that  these  are  the  four  principal  anniversaries. 

7025.  What  is  the  12th  July  the  anniversary  of ; is 
it  the  battle  of  the  Boyne? — No,  I think  the  1st  July 
was  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

7026.  What  then  is  the  12th  July? — lamnotsure 
but  I think  it  istheanniversary  of  thebattle  of  Aughrim. 

7 027.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  fought  on  the  1 st  July  and  that  twelve  days  were 
afterwards  added  to  the  calendar  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  that  to  make  sure  of  the  anniversary 
being  correctly  kept,  it  has  been  kept  both  on  the  1st 
and  the  12th  ? — No,  I did  not  know  that  before,  but  of 
covirse  I am  aware  as  an  historical  fact  tliat  the  battle 
of  Aughrim  was  foiight  on  the  12th  August  and  the 
Boyne  on  the  1st  July. 

7028.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  as  a matter  of  fact 
there  ai-etwo  anniversaries,  the  1st  July  and  the  12th 
July? — Yes,  but  the  12th  i.s  the  more  important,  the 
1st  is  always  regarded  as  the  less  important  of  the  two. 

7029.  Mr.  Adams. — Now,  with  x-egard  to  the  local 
police  force  for  Belfast,  have  not  the  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulaiy  charge  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in 
several  lax’ge  centi-es  of  population  in  Ireland? — 
Certainly. 

_7030.  Take  Cork  for  example.  Has  not  Cork  city 
with  its  suburbs  a large  population,  close  on  100,000 
people  ? — About  that. 


7031.  I suppose  that,  of  course,  you  are  of  opinion  Oct.  is,  isss. 
that  in  recent  times,  as  for  example,  during  the  Fenian 

period,  Cork  was  the  centre  of  very  great  disturbance 
and  furious  hostility  against  the  authorities,  is  not  that 
B0 1 — Yes,  sir, 

7032.  Has  not  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  kept 
order  during  these  times,  and  is  it  not  now  a very 
successful  and,  especially  as  things  go  at  present,  a 
popular  force  in  Cork? — It  is  a very  successful  force, 
and  I think  I may  say  that  it  is  a popular  force  too. 

7033.  Of  course  you  are  probably  aware  that  during 
the  late  Fenian  times  there  was  very  gre.T,t  hostility 
displayed  to  it,  and  that  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides 
in  these  confiicts  ? — Well,  you  know  that  the  riots  in 
the  Soutli  of  Ireland  were  very  different  indeed  from 
riots  elsewhere,  and  I can  give  you  the  reason  why. 

7034.  Of  course  we  know  very  well  that  tliere  is  a 
difference,  but  as  far  as  Cork  is  concerned  that  city,  at 
one  time  containing  very  great  elements  of  disturbance, 
is  now  well  policed,  in  yoiir  opinion,  by  tlie  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  ? — Certainly. 

7035.  I may  take  it  then  that  no  complaints  are 
made,  and  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  the  present  organization  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulaiy  force  calculated  to  render  it  in  any  way 
inefficient  as  a reliable  force  in  large  centres  of  the 
population? — No,  but  I think,  as  I said  before,  that 
Belfast  ought  to  have  the  best  police  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  this  particular  reason,  tliat 
the  Belfast  force  is  recruited  from  12,000  men,  whereas 
in  other  towns  they  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 
force,  and  cannot  recruit  the  force  except  from  their 
own  body  and  not  from  a large  extern  force. 

7036.  Limerick  is  a city  containing  between  40,000 
and  50,1)00  population,  and  has  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary there  proved  to  be  an  efficient  force? — Yes. 
Londonderry,  I may  mention,  has  a police  force  similar 
to  Belfast.  Londonderry  and  Belfivst  were  placed  on 
the  same  principles  with  regard  to  police ; they  have 
an  extra  police  force. 

7037.  Do  you  say  that  Londonderry  is  policed  on 
the  same  system  as  Belfast  ? — Yes,  I do.  The  Lon- 
donderry force  is  on  the  lines  of  the  Belfast  force,  and 
has  a separate  Act  of  Parliament  providing  for  it. 

7038.  Cork  is  a purely  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
force? — Well,  they  are  all  Royal  Irish  ConstabuLaty. 

7039.  But  there  are  no  special  arrangements  made 
in  Cork  ? — No.  I will  toll  you  the  difference  in  Belfast 
and  Londondeny.  There  is  a regular  beat  duty  per- 
formed during  the  whole  twenty-four  houi-s,  and 
the  inhabitants  pay  for  that  specially.  In  Cork, 
in  Limerick  and  in  other  similar  towns  there  is  no 
regular  beat  duty  performed  by  the  police.  It  would 
require  an  extra  force  for  that  purpose,  for  whicli  the 
inhabitants  should  pay  a moiety  of  the  extra  charge. 

Now  Belfiist  has  a special  Act  of  Parliament  praviding 
for  this  extra  force  for  beat  duty,  os  in  Dublin  and 
other  towns  in  England.  Belfast  and  Derry  have  this 
regular  beat  force  which  was  given  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  under  their  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

7040.  Then  the  simple  meaning  of  that  is,  that  by 
an  aiTangement  entered  into  bet\veen  the  Constabulary 
authorities  and  the  Corporations  of  Belfast  and  of 
Londonderry,  you  supply  them  with  a night  police  or 
patrol — is  not  that  so  ?— Yes. 

7041.  Whereas  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick  are 
nightly  policed  by  a force  of  watchmen,  of  the  efficiency 
of  which  great  doubt  is,  I believe,  entertained  ? — Yea. 

7042.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  marclies  of 
the  Island  men,  don’t  you  think  that  it  was  a pity  that 
those  marches  in  great  numbers  through  the  town,  and 
under  the  particular  circumstances  which  we  have 
already  heard,  were  not  stopped  before  the  time  at 
which  they  were  terminated  ? — Well,  I would  rather 
not  give  any  opinion.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  offer  an  ojrinion  on  that.  Tliere  were  very  able 
magistrates  in  charge  at  the  time,  and  many  Resident 
Magistrates,  and  I am  quite  certain  that  they  would 
have  stopped  them  if  they  thought  that  it  wa?! 
desirable  to  do  so  at  that  time.  Of  course  there  were 
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circumstancea  before  I came  to  Belfast  that  I "was  not 
aware  of,  but  I am  certain  that  the  local  authorities 
here  including  the  chief  officer  of  the  police,  the 
Resident  Magistrates  and  the  other  Justices  associated 
with  them,  did  everything  that  they  could. 

7043.  But  at  any  rate,  after  all  that  they  in  your 
opinion  did,  the  processions  were  not  stopped  until  the 
date  that  you  have  told  us  of? — ^Yes.  I maymention 
that  it  is  always  the  practice  with  the  “Island  men," 
as  a rule,  to  go  home  by  North  Street — that  is  their 
shortest  way  home ; and  in  peaceable  times  most  of 
them  go  that  way  in  small  bodies  of  twos  and  threes, 
and  perhaps  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  ; but  during  the 
disturbance  they  went  that  way  in  compact  masses,  as 
they  alleged  for  their  own  protection ; but  the  other 
side  thought  that  they  went  as  an  organized  body  to 
intimidate. 

7044.  And,  as  you  have  heard,  were  occasionally 
discharging  missiles,  which  could  not  have  been  merely 
for  their  own  protection  1 — Certainly  not. 

7045.  Did  you  make  any  proposal  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  powers  of 
the  police  for  searching  for  arras,  or  did  you  make  any 
proposal  to  the  Executive  Council  with  that  object?-^ 
Yes,  tliere  was  a recommendation  submitted.  In  fact 
I suggested  it  to  the  executive  body,  and  I reported 
to  the  Government,  and  I think  yori  will  find  it  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7046.  Did  that  proposal  meet  any  opposition  from 
the  local  magistracy  ?— No,  sir,  it  did  not.  Of  course 
you  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  cany  it 
out,  and  at  the  time  the  session  was  so  short  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  in  a Bill,  even  if 
the  Government  approved  of  it.  I certainly,  however, 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  you  will 
find  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

7 047.  With  reference  to  sending  out  police  in  plain 
clothes,  I wish  to  ask  you  did  the  police  wear  the 
regulation  boots,  or  did  they  wear  boots  made  by  one 
maker  ? — Well,  no ; the  men  are  allowed  to  wear  their 
own  boots.  I never  interfered  with  them  in  that 
matter.  They  are  allowed  to  wear  any  kind  of  boote 
they  like.  As  a rule  they  wear  “ high-lows,”  but  some 
of  them  wear  boots  of  a different  shape,  and  I have 
never  interfered  with  them  in  that  respect. 

7048.  Then  they  may  get  boots  wherever  they 
please  ? — Yes,  of  course  in  strict  uniformity  they  ought 
to  wear  a certain  kind  of  “ high-lows.” 

7049.  Do  they  wear  that? — Some  of  them  do  and 
some  do  not. 

7050.  Won’t  you  know  a policeman  in  plain  clothes, 
by  merely  looking  at  his  boots  1 — Well  I do  not  think 
yon  could ; no  doubt  they  wear,  as  a rule,  nice  boots. 
I tliink  they  are  very  tasty  fellows.  In  plain  clothes 
they  always  dress  respectably. 

7051.  I do  not  at  all  dispute  that,  but  has  not  their 
exceedingly  respectable  dress  the  effect  of  making 
them  much  more  conspicuous  ? — Well,  I must  confess 
that  I have  very  often  observed  that  myself. 

7052.  In  fact  now,  does  not  a policeman  when  he 
is  in  plain  clothes  look  much  more  like  a policeman 
than  when  he  is  in  policeman’s  uniform  3 — Well,  you 
know  that  as  fiir  as  that  is  concerned  the  use  of  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes  is  not  to  look  after  ordinary 
offenders ; the  use  of  a policeman  in  plain  clothes  is  to 
go  about  and  meet  desperadoes,  swell  mobs-men,  and 
others  of  that  sort  who  come  into  the  town  to  rob. 
They  will  not  know  him  when  he  is  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  whereas  they  would  at  once  know  him  if  he 
were  in  uniform.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a place  like 
Belfast,  of  course  the  ordinary  population  would  know 
a man  wliather  he  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes  or  not, 
as  they  would  easily  recognize  his  appearance,  where- 
as at  night  if  a man  is  dressed  in  plain  clothes  he  will 
not  be  recognized  even  by  tlie  local  inhabitants. 

7053.  Do  you  not  think  now  that  the  duties  of  the 
police  in  plain  clothes  could  be  best  perfomed  by  a 
special  d^ctive  force  comprised  of  neutral  men  and 
not  men  of  military  diill  which  always  gives  a man  who 


passes  through  it  an  appearance  which  he  never  loses? 
— Well,  I do  not  at  all  think  that  there  would  be 
much  advantage  in  that,  because  a man  living  ia  tjjg 
locality  as  a policeman  becomes  soon  knoivn,  in  six  or 
twelve  montlis,  by  all  the  people.  It  is  impossible  for 
him  to  go  about  and  perform  his  duties  as  a policeman 
without  very  soon  becoming  known  by  the  great  biUk 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  of  coui'se  if  you  send  a de- 
tective to  a new  place  you  might  get  him  to  wear  a 
disguise  while  he  would  be  making  his  inquiries  but 
in  Ireland,  I must  say,  tliat  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
successful  practice,  for  this  reason  pai-tioularly,  that 
the  Irish  people  are  always  most  suspicious  of  strangeig 
who  come  into  their  locality  to  make  inquiries,  and  if 
he  is  a policeman  they  are  likely  soon  to  find  it  out 
no  matter  how  he  is  disguised. 

7054.  The  President. — And  no  matter  how  he  is 
drilled  3 — No  matter’  how  he  is  drilled. 

At  this  stage  the  Court  adjourned  for  a short  period 
and  on  resuming, 

Mr.  McHennj,  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions,  produced 
the  “ Minute  Book  of  the  Executive  Council,"  which 
he  handed  in. 

The  examination  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Con- 
stabulary was  then  resumed. 

7055.  Mr.  Adams. — You  told  us,  before  the  Court 
adjourned,  the  religious  strength  of  the  Belfast  police 
force  ? — ^Yes.  Would  you  now  kindly  give  us  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  various  ranks  in  the 
service  ? — Cei-tainly.  I have  them  here  for  you.  Do 
you  wish  mo  to  read  them  ? 

7056.  Oh  yes  ?— I will  read  the  figures,  and  then  I 
will  hand  them  in  to  the  Commission.  There  is  one 
Town  Inspector : Episcopalian.  Six  District  Inspec- 
tors: one  Roman  Catholic,  five  Episcopalians.  Twelve 
Head  Constables  : four  Roman  Catholics,  eight  Epis- 
copalians. Eighty-six  sergeants : thirty-eight  Roman 
Catholics,  thirty-three  Episcopalians,  thirteen  Presby- 
terians, and  two  of  other  denominations. 

7057.  Do  you  mean  by  that  “Pi-o.testant  denomina- 
tions ?” — Yes,  sir.  There  are  thirty  acting-sergeants, 
of  whom  twelve  are  Roman  Catholics,  fourteen  Epis- 
copalians,. and  four  Presbyterians.  436  Constables, 
of  whom  213  are  Roman  Catholics,  148  Episcopalians, 
sixty-seven  Presbyterians,  and  eight  of  other  denomina- 
tions, making  a .total  of  268  Roman  Catholics,  and 
303  Protestants  of  various  denominations — gi'oss  total 
of  force,  571.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  advert 
to  the  remark  I made  in  the  opening  part  of  my  state- 
ment with  reference  to  my  observations  as  to  the 
magistrates  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  magistrates, 
in  which  I said  that  there  was  no  instruction  received 
from  head-quarters  with  regard  to  the  special  dutrestobe 
performed  by  the  Constabulary  during  the  riots.  I 
said  that  there  was  an  exception  to  that  which  did 
not  strike  me  at  the  time,  and  I want  to  correct  my- 
self now.  I refer  to  the  instructions  issued  on  the 
12th  June,  1886.  In  consequence  of  the  riots  which 
had  preceded  that  date,  1 had  to  consult  with  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton,  the  Under-Secretary,  and  we  both 
decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  a tclegi-am 
to  the  Constabulary  officer  then  in  command  here, 
Mr.  Newland,  and  the  instruction  was  issued  in  cypher 
by  telegram,  of  which  I will  read  you  the  translation. 
It  was  issued  by  me,  after  a consultation  with  Sir 
Robert  Hamilton : — 

“As  it  woulil  appear  that,  in  some  cases,  parties  of 
constabulary  had  to  fire  when  magistrates  were  not  present 
to  give  orders,  please  instruct  the  officers  to  use  the  utmost 
caution  that  such  a serious  step  is  not  taken  except  in  the 
last  extremity.  When  practicable,  the  truncheon  men  should 
always  be  fully  utilized  before  firearms  are  used.  See  that 
a portion  of  each  party  sent  on  duty  are  armed  with 
truncheons.” 

I may  mention  that  it  is  a rule  of  the  service  that  on 
every  duty  performed  by  the  constabulary,  in  a body, 
half  of  the  party  should  have  truncheons.  I may 
mention,  though  it  does  not  concern  the  Belfast 
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inquiry,  that  I sent  the  same  uistructions,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  to  Sligo,  on  the 
iSth,  ■where  they  had  some  riots,  and  where  the 
truncheon  men  dispersed  the  rioters  efiectually. 

7058.  Mr.  M^Ha/rdy — Can  you  tell  me  when  it  ■\vas 
aiat  the  Irish  constabulary -was  formed? — It  was  in 
1836  that  the  present  force  was  formed.  Of  course 
there  was  a Constabulajy  force  beiore  that  in  existence, 
but  the  present  constituted  body  was  formed  in  1836. 

7059.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  has  formed  a model  for  the  whole  of  the 
police  force  of  the  United  Kingdom? — Well,  I could 
not  say  that ; but  I know  this — that  it  has  formed 
the  model  for  all  the  police  forces  in  the  colonies,  and 
that  they  have  often  consulted  us,  and  in  fact  in  a 
great  measure  follow  out  our  lines;  but  of  course  we  are 
an  armed  force,  and  the  force  in  England  is  not  pro- 
vided "with  firearms ; at  least  not  -with  rifles,  they 
have  revolvers. 

7060.  I have  always  understood  that  the  organ- 
ization— quite  apart  from  the  arming  of  the  force— 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  looked  upon  as  a 
model? — ^Well,  I cannot  state  that  positively,  because 
I am  not  aware  of  the  fact ; but  I believe  that  there 
is  no  question  about  it  that  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary hoWs  a very  good  name.  It  is  prominent 

among  the  peace  forces  of  the  country,  is  it  not? 

Well,  I have  always  understood  so. 

7061.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  system  worked  by  the  police 
forces  formed  under  the  various  Police  Acts  which 
govern  both  the  English  and  Scotch  forces?— Well,  I 
have  not  any  experience  except  as  an  ordinary  observer, 
and  I never  inquired  into  them  except  so  far  as  reading, 
b-dt  I have  not  made  any  particular  investigation  as  to 
the  police  forces  in  England  and  Scotland.  Of  course, 

I have  studied  the  question  as  part  of  my  profession, 
bat  I have  not  made  any  personal  inquiry  except 
whenever  I met  a policeman,  and  when  1 do  I always 
talk  to  him  whenever  I can,  in  order  to  get  some 
information  in  regard  to  police  work.  But  I have  not 
made  any  careful  inquiry  m to  the  systems  piu^ued 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

7062.  Are  you  aware  that  a great  number  of  the 
heads  of  the  force  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
tr^ed  in  the  Royal  Iiish  Constabulary?— Yes,  I am 
aware  that  some  of  our  junior  officers  have  furnished 
the  fii-st  officers  of  the  police  force  in  England.  The 
prraent  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool,  who  holds  a 
command  second  to  none,  has  served  with  us.  His 
aamo  is  Captain  Knott  Bower.  He  was  trained  as  a 
police  officer  in  the  Royal  Ii-ish  Constabulary,  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Allbut,  was  also  trained  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulaiy.  Our  officers  have  always  obtained 
high  places  in  the  competitive  examinations  held  in 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  position  of  Chief  Con- 
stable, and  they  are  very  often  succrasful.  Mr.  Lees, 
who  has  commanded  the  Northampton  police  force, 
was  ^ officer  in  our  force,  and  when  he  resigned  the 
position  he  joined  the  bar,  and  another  officer  went 
over  from  our  force  to  compete  amongst  others  for  an 
appointment,  and  he  obtained  the  highest  place  in 
competition  and  would  have  been  appointed  but  that 
he  repented  leaving  us. 

7063.  The  second  police  in  England  is  that  at 
Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

7064.  And  it  is  commanded,  you  have  said,  by  an 
officer  who  was  trained  in  the  Royal  Irish  Oonstabu- 

— Fos,  Captain  Bower;  he  served  with  us. 

7065.  Can  you  give  me  a clear  idea  of  the  position 

« the  divisional  ma^strate  in  the  to-wn  of  Beltaat  ? 

He  holds  a dual  position,  as  it  were.  He  is  A ssistant 
Inspector-General  of  the  Constabulary  force,  and  as 

his  proper  place  would  be  Dublin,  but  he  also 
holds  the  position  of  police  magisti-ate,  and  as  such,  of 
course,  ho  has  .authority  over  the  town. 

7066.  What  are  the  duties  of  Divisional  Magis- 
trate  ?— He  has  char^  of  crime  all  through  the  di.strict. 

7067.  _Are  his  duties  over  eight  or  nine  counties  ? 

les,  I will  hand  iu  a document  givins:  information  as 
to  that. 


7068.  Is  his  position  the  same  as  County  Inspector  ? 
— Oh,  no,  the  two  offices  are  quite  distinct.  The 
County  Inspectors  have  powers  as  to  discipline.  They 
may  fine  a man  up  to  ten  shillings,  but  there  are 
offences  they  cannot  deal  with  : and  certain  offences 
are  dealt  -vvith  by  the  Inspector  General.  We  consider 
that  by  that  system  we  secure  a better  supervision 
and  more  uniformity  of  discipline  and  punishment. 

^ 7069.  Does  not  the  Divisional  Magistrate  focus  in 
his  own  hands  all  criminal  investigations  in  these 
counties? — He  does. 

7070.  Then,  in  addition  to  diagnosing  the  course  of 
investigations  generally  throughout  the  district,  he  has 
to  deal  with  the  local  crime  also  in  each  county  and 
in  the  town  of  Belfast? — Yes.  In  every  ease  of 
serious  offence  there  is  a report  made  to  him  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  police— as  to  what  has  been  done 
to  detect  the  offenders ; and  he  judges,  whether  the 
steps  taken  are  sufficient:  and  ho  sees  that  the  con- 
stabulaiy  are  on  the  alert,  and  that  tliey  are  energetic 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  detecting  offenders  j 
and  if  he  sees  that  any  further  steps  are  necessary  he 
suggests  them  or  directs  them.  He  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  direction  of  the  investigation  of  crime, 
and  he  reports  to  me,  where  necessary,  the  matters 
reported  to  him. 

7071.  Then,  taking  that  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Divisional  Magistrate,  would  you  explain  to  me  where 
he  stops  dealing  with  crime — what  are  the  minor 

offences  that  he  takes  no  notice  of? Well,  all 

indictable  offences  are  reported  to  us — as  a rule  all 
indictable  offences  are  reported  to  us,  such  as  outrages ; 
and  those  are  the  offences  he  looks  after.  He  does 
not  look  after  minor  offences,  such  as  cases  of  drunken- 
ness or  ordinary  common  assaults.  He  does  not 
look  after  these  at  all  unless  there  is  something  grave 
in  the  matter,  and  then  such  might  be  reported  to 
him  ; but  otherwise  these  offences  would  not  be 
reported  to  him. 

7072.  Then  those  offences  which  ai-e  not  petty  are 
dealt  -with  by  the  Di-visional  Magistrate,  aud  they  are 
also  dealt  with  by  the  Town  Inspector  concurrently 
with  him  ? — They  are. 

7073.  Are  they  dealt  with  independently  of  each 
other,  or  by  the  one  supervising  the  other  ? — The  Town 
Inspector  reports  to  the  Divisional  Magistrate  in  regard 
to  crime  in  the  same  way  as  a County  Inspector  would 
report  in  the  case  of  a county.  He  stands  in  the  same 
position. 

7074.  Referring  to  the  strength  of  the  police  force, 
do  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  town  of  Belfast  that 
that  force  should  be  increased  to  the  extent  you  have 
indicated.  You  have  mentioned  800,  I thinV,  as  the 
number  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7075.  Do  you  think  that  that  number  could  be  use- 
fully employed  in  the  normal  state  of  the  town  ? 

Oh,  I think  so ; certainly. 

7076.  Do  you  think  in  the  event  of  a serious 
emergency  arising,  and  requiring  you  to  utilise  the 
extra  available  force  as  it  were — do  you  think  that  the 
withdrawing  of  them  from  the  duties  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  would  attract  the  notice  of  the 
residents  aud  make  them  fancy  that  they  had  lesspi-o- 
tection  than  that  which  they  required  ? — Oh,  I thi'Tilr 
not,  sir.  I think  not.  Of  course  we  would  have  the 
beats,  in  fact,  for  the  time  being,  over-policed  as  it  were 
during  normal  times. 

7077.  What  I mean  is  that  the  residents  would  not 
know  they  were  over-policed,  because  they  would 
become  accustomed  to  the  inci-eased  duty  being 
discharged  ? — Oh,  I think  not,  sir.  It  would  bo  so 
arranged  that  we  would  have  smaller  beats  at  the 
normal  times,  and  then  if  we  had  to  ■withdraw  men, 
we  would  have  every  two  men  doing  two  beats  as  it 
were.  Of  course  we  could  not  have  men  idle,  and  they 
should  take  their  share  of  the  work.  In  fact,  as  I have 
said,  we  would  have  the  beats  smaller  in  normal  times, 
and  then  if  disturbed  times  came,  and  riots  ensued,  wo 
would  make  the  beats  larger  so  as  to  have  the  reser'’c 
for  the  time  being  available  for  special  duty. 


Oct  IS,  168S. 

Mr.  Andr«w 
Beed. 
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707S.  In  those  times  of  emergency,  woiilcl  not  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  feel  that  they  req_uired 
additional  police  rather  than  less  police  than  they  had 
become  accustomed  tol — Well,  I don’t  think  they 
would ; but  so  far  a.s  that  is  concerned,  I think  the 
inhabitants  are  most  reasonable— so  far  as  the  ordinary 
details  of  duty  me  concerned  tJie  inhabitants  are  most 
reasonable. 

7079.  What  I mean  to  ask  is,  with  less  policemen 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  see  on  the  streets,  would 
not  they  fancy  that  they  were  less  secure  than  usual  ? 
— Well,  I don’t  think  they  would  miss  a constable 
under  those  circumstances.  He  would  not,  it  is  true, 
go  round  the  beat  so  often,  but  still  he  would  be  seen 
there  dining  the  day. 

708u.  But  still  they  might  observe  that  his  visits 
were  not  so  frequent  during  the  day  1 — But  that  would 
scarcely  come  under  their  notice  I tJiink. 

7081.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  in  the  normal  stato 
of  Belfast  which  necessitates  a force  of  one  constable 
to  337  inhabitants.  I believe  that  is  about  the  proper 
number! — I believe  it  is. 

7082.  In  Liverpool  it  is  one  to  417,  in  Glasgow  one 
to  569,  and  in  Dundee  one  to  953  inliabitants.  I 
want  to  know  what  is  there  in  the  normal  state  of 
Belfast  which  necessitates  one  constable  to  every  337 
inliabitants  1 — Oh,  if  Belfast  was  like  those  other 
towns  it  would  not  need  such  a large  proportion.  T 
have  looked  into  the  question,  and  I know  that  the 
proportion  in  the  large  towns  in  England  is  less  than 
in  Belfast. 

7083.  Are  they  not  considerably  less! — ^Yes.  I 
know  that  Belfast  has  a larger  police  force  than  most 
of  the  towns  in  England,  ^ compared  with  the  popu- 
lation ; but  we  must  compare  both  the  area  and  the 
population. 

7084.  Whatis  the  area  of  Belfast! — cannot  say,  as 
I do  not  know.  If  you  compare  the  Dublin  police  with 
the  Belfast  force  in  respect  of  population,  Belfast  would 
be  entitled  to  1,000  police,  but  then  if  we  compare 
them  in  respect  of  area  it  would  be  very  much  less. 

7085.  The  Dublin  police  have  a large  number  of 
public  buildings  of  considerable  extent  and  value  to 
protect! — I do  not  think  that  they  have  much  more 
duty  than  the  police  of  Belfast ; and  I think  that  the 
Belfast  police  perform  all  the  duties  for  Belfast  that 
the  police  of  Dublin  do  for  Dublin. 

7086.  Mr.  Oarr  said  he  would  give  ua  the  area. 
•Have  you  got  it ! — No. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I may  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
that  information  when  the  Town  Clerk  aiTives. 

7087.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Thank  you.  (To  witness) 
— You  were  saying  as  to  the  Dublin  police! — There 
are  few  minor  duties  performed  by  the  Dublin  police 
which  are  not  performed  by  our  men. 

7088.  The  police  force  under  your  eonti-ol  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  harbour  police! — Well,  wo 
patrol  the  harbour. 

7089.  But  you  do  not  carry  out  the  harbour  by- 
laws ! — We  do  not.  There  are  harbour  police  here. 
We  do  not  look  after  the  docks. 

7090.  The  police  foi-ce  as  requested — at  least  800 
men — -would  give  a propoition  of  one  policeman  to 
every  250  inhabitants ! — I assume  it  would. 

7091.  One  to  250  would  be  a most, extraordinary 
proportion  compared  with  other  large  towns! — Oh, 
but  you  know  that  the  case  of  Belfast  is  quite 
exceptional. 

7092.  But  I mean  in  ordinaiy  times  1— But  you  do 
not  know  the  moment  when  the  times  may  become 
extvaoriUnary.  We  have  always  to  be  prepared  for 
sudden  disturbance  here. 

7093.  Take  the  case  of  the  large  towns  in  England. 
In  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  they  are  given  considerably 
longer  hours  of  duty  than  here.  Then-  average  is 
eight  and  a half  or  nine  houra  daily,  and  when  they  are 
not  told  off  for  duty  they  are  utilized  to  form  a large 
reserve  during  the  duty  hours! — Well,  I thuik  our 
present  system  woxks  admirably,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  officers  who  have  served  hei-o. 


Really  our  men,  I think,  perform  a fail-  share  of  duty. 
Apparently  tlie  work  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
hours,  but  when  you  eonaider  that  it  means  walking 
to  the  meeting  place  and  from  that  to  their  beats,  and 
all  the  time  that  is  wasted  in  going  and  returning, 
sometimes  twice  a day,  and  if  you  add  to  tliat  that  they 
have  to  attend  the  police  courts  and  to  prosecute, 
and  that  they  have  also  to  be  ready  for  any  business 
tliat  may  turn  up,  and  frequently  to  quell  casual  dis- 
turbances, I think  the  men  have  to  perform  a very  fair 
share  of  work,  and  probably  it  would  compare 
favourably  witli  that  done  in  towns  in  England. 

7094.  Assuming  that  all  the  extra  duties  you  have 
named  are  perfoi-med,  and  that  they  compare  with  the 
extra  duties  performed  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  do 
you  think  that  those  police  forces  are  ovenvorked  or 
that  the  police  force  in  Belfast  is  underworked ! — I 
think  you  know,  sir,  that  the  analogy  is  not  perfect. 

7095.  I wanted  you  to  make  it  perfect  and  was 
seeking  your  assistance! — I think  Belfast  differs 
from  those  places.  It  has  peculiar  circumstances  which 
entail  exti-a  duties  on  the  police  force  here,  and  that 
state  of  things  does  not  exist  in  the  towns  you  refer 
to. 

7096.  It  is  true  that  Belfast  is  exceptionally  free 
from  ordinary  crime,  and  if  it  were  not  for  these  un- 
fortunate disturbances  it  would  be  most  satisfactory ! 

Yes ; if  it  was  not  for  tliose  disturbances  Belfast 

ought  to  betlie  finest  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

7097.  I may  take  it  that  those  towns  that  have  been 
referred  to  are  not,  in  your  opinion,  subject  to  dis- 
turbances ! — Well,  that  is  a matter  of  history,  sir.  I 
think  they  are  not,  and  that  Belfast  is  quite  exceptional 
in  that  respect. 

' 7098.  What  I want  to  ascertain  is,  is  it  excep- 
tional in  the  causes  of  these  disturbances,  or  did  the 
same  causes  exist  in  those  large  manufacturing  towns 
in  England  where  there  is  an  immense  Irish  popular 
tion  settled  in  the  towns,  of  both  creeds,  carrying 
into  them  their  peculiar  ideas  and  practices ; and 
whether  those  towns  are  not  really,  as  far  as  danger 
is  concerned,  in  identically  the  same  position!— I 
think  not.  I am  of  opinion  that  they  are  not. 

7099.  Aro  you  aware  that  the  Irish  population 
settling  down  in  these  towns  ai-e  removed  from  many 
of  the  tranquUJiziug  influences  that  they  have  here, 
that  they  are  away  from  theii-  clergy.  Do  you  think 
in  that  respect  that  the  population  in  those  towns 
ought  to  be  more  dangerous ! — Well,  I am  afraid,  sir, 
that  I am  travelling  over  gi-ouud  that  is  foreign  to 
me.  I do  not  know  Iriverpool.  I was  never  in  Liver- 
pool I am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  a pleasure  I look  for- 
ward to  to  visit  it  at  some  future  time,  but  really  not 
knowing  anything  of  Liverpool  it  would  be  folly  for 
me  to  offer  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cireumstancea 
connected  with  it. 

7100.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a reserve  with 
tlie  available  force,  by  adding  a fourth  to  the  hours  of 
duty,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  economical,  a reason- 
able, and  a very  effective  way  of  accomplishing  what 
you  propose ! — I went  to  the  very  lowest  estimate 
when  I said  800  men.  I saw  that  Mr.  Townsend  and 
Mr.  Carr  recommended  850  men,  which  would  only 
give  really  800  men,  or  750,  or  much  less  than  the 
actual  working  strength.  I think  it  would  be  un- 
safe, most  unsafe,  to  attempt  to  do  with  less  than 
the  number  I have  mentioned.  Ido  not  think  that 
lengthening  the  hours  of  duty  would  enable  you  to 
dowhhthis  force,  because  you  must  have  a reserve. 
I consider  that  if  the  matter  is  inquired  into  very 
carefully,  and  if  yon  go  into  the  facts  and  consider 
the  work  the  police  perform  here,  I think  really  that 
we  do  as  much  work  as  the  police  in  any  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  when  you  consider  tliat  extra- 
ordinary work  wliich  is  not  performed  in  other  town^ 
it  is  my  opinion  tliat  tho  lengthening  of  the  hours  of 
duty  would  not  furnish  the  police  streugtli  reqiiired. 

7101.  You  think  there  is  a considerable  difficulty 
ititlio  amount  oi  duty! — What  I mean,  sir,  is  this. 
I think  the  police  in  Belfast  at  present  could  iu)l- 
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form  more  duty  Baving  regard  to  the  extra  work 
that  they  have  to  perforin.  I think  the  hours  of  duty 
could  uot  be  extended.  At  least  if  you  extend  the 
hours  you  could  not  reduce  the  number  I pi'opose, 
because  you  must  have  a reserve  as  I would  sug- 
gest. 

7002.  By  adding  to  tlie  liours  of  duty  a fourth, 
making  the  average  of  six  hours  seven  and  a half  hours, 
coulduot  the  men  you  would  be  able  to  take  off  tlie  streets 
be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  reserve  duty? — Oh,  in 
Belf^t  you  have  not  the  riots  from  year  to  year,  or 
from  day  to  day ; that  would  be  a most  unhappy 
state  of  things.  You  will  have  to  txTist  to  a vei-y  long 
pei-iod  of  tranquillity,  but  you  must  be  prepared  for 
emergency,  because  you  caimot  say  how  long  the 
tranquil  state  may  be  maintained. 

7003.  Well,  I will  not  spend  more  time  in  follow- 
ing that ; but,  by  spending  an  hour  and  a half  more 
at  the  police  office  or  in  the  barracks  as  a reserve,  do 
you  think  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  men  ?— Of 
course  the  Town  Inspector  regulating  the  duty  bears 
that  in  view  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  would  be 
pi-epai-ed  in  general  for  any  distui-bance  likely  to  occur. 

7004.  Is  there  any  statute  by  which  harbour  police 
could  be  appointed  from  the  local  police  force  ?-kl  do 
not  think  there  is. 

7005.  There  is  a provision  for  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  which  the  chief  officer  of  police  can 
appoint  a number  of  constables  to  do  duty  for  em- 
ployers of  labour,  or  any  other  body  which  thinks  the 
services  of  special  police  necessary  and  useful.  These 
men  are  appointed  at  a private  charge  to  the  private 
employer,  but  they  ai-e  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses 
part  and  parcel  of  the  police  force  of  the  locality? — 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  statute  controlling  our 
force  which  would  provide  for  that  work. 

7006.  Do  you  think  tliat  such  a thing  would  be 
useful  here  ?--Well,  1 would  not  object  to  having  the 
police  utilized  as  in  English  towns,  but  I have  no 
experience  as  to  whether  such  an  arrangement  would 
work  so  well  hei'e  as  in  England.  I would  say  that 
it  would  not  work  well  in  Belfast. 

7007.  Well,  they  are  utilized  in  England  by  the 
different  shipbuOding  yards  and  large  iron  masters ; 
in  fact,  every  lai-ge  employer  of  labour  is  accustomed 
to  avail  himself  of  this  provision,  and  they  sometimes 
employ  as  many  as  six  individuals  ? — Well,  I do  not 
see,  BU-,  why  the  provision  should  not  be  extended 
to  Belfast. 

7008.  Is  there  in  Belfast  any  enrolled  constables 
besides  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulaiy  ? — No,  sir,  there 
ai'enot.  There  is  no  police  of  any  other  kind  in  Belfast. 

7009.  Looking  to  the  questions  that  affect  the 
strength  of  the  police  force  of  Belfast,  do  you  think 
that  twenty-two  barracks  requiring  at  least  two  men 
each  to  watch  them,  numbering  some  forty-four  men,  is 
an  economical  arrangement,  or  do  you  think  the  force 
would  be  more  efficient  if  the  number  of  barracks  were 
reduced,  and  tlie  men  concentrated  in  a few  well- 
appointed,  decent,  and  comfortable  barracks  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a great  disarlvantage  to  reduce  the  police 
barracks  in  Belfast,  to  concentrate  them,  and  not  have 
them  spread  over  the  town.  I mentioned  before  that 
the  existence  of  barracks  in  certain  localities  is  very 
advantageous.  That  was  brought  under  my  notice 
during  the  recent  riots.  The  experience  of  policeofficers 
and  local  magistrates  and  otlier  jxersons  was  that  if 
ban-acks  were  in  certain  localities  riots  would  have 
been  prevented  by  the  police  being  on  the  spot,  and 
the  more  I 'think  of  it  I am  convinced  that  if  the 
police  are  distributed  in  particular  barracks  over  the 
town  the  better  it  is  for  the  peace  of  the  town.  Of 
course  I would  not  have  the  ban-acks  too  numCTOus. 

7010.  Can  you  give  roughly  the  number  of  man-ied 
constables  in  Belfast  1 — I cannot  tell,  but  I will  obtain 
that  information. 

Mr.  JVeir,  Q.c. — We  will  have  it  for  you,  sir. 

7011.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  how 
many  of  tliese  barracks  or  stations  in  Belfast  have 
ceils? — Every  barrack  is  required  to  have  what  is 


called  “a  lock-up”  orsti-ong  room.  TLatis  onoof  o«.  i3.  lase. 
the  essentials.  Of  coui-se  I can’t  say  whether  all  Amirew 
the  barracks  have  it,  but  it  is  the  nile  whenever  Kce-i 
a house  is  offered  for  a barrack  to  see  it  is  thei-e. 

There  are  generally  two  cells  in  the  barrack — one  for 
females  and  the  other  for  males.  I know  we  haven’t 
it  in  every  barrack,  but  I can’t  say  in  how  many  bar- 
racks it  is  in  Belfast,  in  a town  like  Belfast  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a lock-up  in  every  barrack,  because 
the  police  are  autliorized  at  any  tune  to  get  a car  and 
take  a prisoner,  when  they  make  an  arrest,  to  the 
police  office.  It  is  rather  an  advantage  to  tlic  police 
to  get  rid  of  a prisoner  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  entails 
a good  deal  of  time  to  watch  and  attend  a prisoner  in 
the  barracks,  while  in  the  police  office  there  is  every 
arrangement  made  for  looking  after  prisonei-s. 

7012.  Canyon  tell  me  the  number  of  town  magis- 
trates there  ai-e  in  Belfast  ? — Really,  I don’t  know,  sir, 
but  I fancy  there  are  over  sixty,  probably  seventy. 

It  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

7013.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  work  the  Resident 
Magistrates  have  to  do  here  in  the  courts  on  an 
average  ? — I can’t  teU  you,  sir,  but  as  I have  observed 
they  are  every  day  in  the  courts — one  in  the  summons 
court  and  the  other  in  the  custody  court.  They  ‘ 
seemed  to  be  constantly  employed.  There  is  probably 
more  woi-k  to  be  done  in  Belfast  than  in  any  other 
town  in  Ireland. 

7014.  You  suggested  the  appointment  of  two  stipen- 
diary magistrates — if  the  Crown  should  appoint  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  had  you  in  view  that  these 
stipendiary  magistrates  would  pei-foim  the  whole  of 
the  police  court  criminal  woik? — Oh,  yes,  tlie  whole 
of  the  criminal  work  of  the  town,  just  as  it  is  done  by 
the  divisional  magistrates  of  Dublin. 

7015.  You  don’t  contemplate  the  local  magistrates 
performing  in  court  ? — Oh,  certainly  not.  Those  two 
divisional  magistrates  would  not  be  required  to  per- 
form street  duty.  They  would  have  nothing  but 
bench  work — the  ordinary  magisterial  work  which 
magistrates  woidd  perfoi-m;  just  the  same  duties  as 
are  performed  by  the  divisional  magistrates  in  Dublin 
or  in  any  of  the  large  towns  of  England.  Of  coui-so 
what  I meau  by  street  duty  is  going  out  in  command 
of  police. 

7016.  You  mean  doing  police  duty  ? — Certaihly. 

7017.  Do  you  think  if  the  local  magistrates  wei-e  to 
hold  their  weekly  or  by-weekly  courts,  do  you  think 
a stipendiary  magistrate  would  be  sufficient  to  hold 
the  other  courts,  and  do  the  work  not  done  by  the 
local  magistrates? — In  this  matter  it  is  the  principle 
that  is  to  be  considered. 

7018.  1 want  to  see  what  the  princijxle  is? — The 
principle  is  what  I stated  before.  The  i-eason  I con- 
sider it  would  be  advisable  to  have  two  divisional 
magistrates  appoinxed  to  do  the  work  is  to  prevent 
the  dissatisfaction  which  at  pi-esent  exists  in  tlie 
administration  of  justice  by  local  magistrates  in  Bel- 
fast by  opposite  parties. 

7019.  Doyoutliink  that  dissatisfaction  affects  all 
cases,  or  does  it  only  affect  party  cases  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  that.  Party  feeling  is  imported  into 
every  case  tried  in  Belfast,  or  indeed  most  cases. 

7030.  Even  in  January  or  February? — ^At  any 
time  all  the  year  round.  Not  indeed  into  all  cases, 
but  into  most. 

7021.  Do  you  think  if  bench  work  wore  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  magistrates  they 
would  have  a fair  opportunity  of  exercising  properly 
tlreir  influence  with  the  population ; of  getting  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  town,  and  of  properly  dis- 
charging the  other  duties  devolving  upon  them  under  the 
Licensing  Acts? — "Well,  I consider  the  local  magis- 
trates have  done  their  best  amongst  their  own  people 
to  keep  the  peace.  They  have  clone  their  best  in 
every  way — both  Catholic  and  Protestant — they 
acting  that  way  at  present,  and  if  they  can  use  xhat 
influence  for  good  in  the  future  I am  sure  they  will 
do  so  alwavs. 

21 
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OcM3, 1886. , 70  2 2.  How  many  courts  ore  held  in  Belfast? — I 

A^ew  think  there  is  only  one — that  is  the  police  court. 

Rggj  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^And  there  are  two  courts  in  the 

police  court — the  summons  and  the  custody. 

7023.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^By  whom  are  the  present 
resident  magistrates  appointed? — They  are.appdinted 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

7024.  From  what  fund — ^is  it  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  tliey  are  paid  ? — ^They  are  paid  from  a vote.  It 
was  formerly  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

7025.  The  money  is  voted  by  Parliament? — ^Yes; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Constabulary  are  paid. 

7026.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  destination  the  fines 

and  other  earnings  of  the  Police  Court  go  ? — Do  you 
mean  from  Belfast 

7027.  Yes — from  the  court  where  those  resident 
magistrates  sit? — No;  I really  cannot.  The  fines, 
as  a rule,  go  to  the  payment  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerk — -they  form  a fund  out  of  which  the 
Petty  Sessions  Clerk  is  paid.  I fancy  the  fines  in 
Belfast  go  in  the  same  way. 

7028.  I will  get  it  from  Mr.  M'Henry,  the  clerk  ? 
—Yes,  sir ; I can’t  say  positively. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — I can  tell  you,  sir,  that  they  go  to 
the  Borough  Fund  under  the  Mimicipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1840. 

Mr.  Adams. — One-third  of  the  fines. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — Yes;  one-third.  That  Act  is  a 
public  Act  not  a local  Act. 

7029.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Reed,  that 
the  number  of  mounted  men  in  this  town  were  sufficient 
during  the  riots — for  police  purposes.  I mean  the 
ordinary  mounted  police  ?— They  were  not  sufficient, 
sir,  because  the  riots  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
But  we  had  plenty  of  cavalry. 

7030.  In  the  recommendation  you  gave  just  now 
did  you  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
increasing  the  number  of  mounted  men  ?— There  are 
eighteen  mounted  men  at  present ; and  it  would  be 
advisable  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty-five.  Of 
course  when  the  infantry  force  is  increased  I think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  mounted  force  at 
the  same  time.  But  we  don’t  require  a very  large 
mounted  force  in  Belfast;  because  I consider  the 

-ordinaiy  force  of  cavalry  police  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  emergencies  and  to  keep  the 
peace  in  ordinary  times.  They  are  very  useful  in 
patrolling  the  suburbs  outside  the  town.  They  go 
several  miles  out  into  the  country  around  and  protect 
travellers  going  home  at  night.  They  are  very  useful 
in  that  way ; but  when  riots  or  great  disturbances 
take  place  the  military  cavalry  might  be  utilised  or 
should  be  utilised. 

7031.  Do  you  think  they  are  equally  as  efficient  in 
the  streets  as  mounted  police  accustomed  to  discliarge 
the  duty  1 — Mounted  police  in  the  street  are,  of  course, 
much  better ; but  the  cavalry  discharge  their  duty  ad- 
mirably. You  cannot  utilise  them  in  the  side  streets 
but  only  in  the  main  streets.  If  you  send  cavaliy 
into  the  side  streets,  particularly  at  night,  and  even  in 
the  day,  when  stone  thi'owing  is  going  on,  the  men 
are  in  great  danger. 

7032.  The  most  of  the  streets  in  the  localities  in 
which  serious  rioting  occurred  are  streets  that  have 
been  modernly  built.  They  are  not  narrow  like 
some  of  the  old  quarters  of  the  town  ? — They  ai-e  a 
very  fair  width ; and  they  are  very  straight  and  regu- 
lar in  their  lines. 

7033.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  town  police  force  if  some  of  them  were 
constantly  exercised  on  hoi-seback  and  trained  in  a 
riding  school  once  a week  or  a fortnight,  so  that  there 
would  be  about  forty  of  the  ordinary  men  enabled  to 
take  mounted  duty  in  an  emergency — ^that  would 
give  you  in  a case  of  emergency  sixty  mounted  men 
instead  of  eighteen? — I think  tlie  militaiy  cavalry 
meet  all  extraordinary  requirements  without  having 
these  extra  mounted  men. 

7034.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  ask  the  military  to 
perform  police  duties? — Certainly,  air.  It  is  their 


duty  to  act  as  police  and  preserve  the  peace  when 
called  on.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  preserve 
the  peace — it  is  a duty  common  law  entails  on  every 
man  who  is  a citizen,  and  it  is  as  citizens  tlie  soldiei-s  are 
required  to  perform  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
peace. 

7035.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  call  on  the  military 
in  that  capacity  before  calling  on  the  town  people 
whose  propei-ty  was  in  danger? — Well,  if  you  could 
safely  call  upon  the  townspeople  to  perfoim  their  duty 

as  citizens  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  do  so that 

is  if  there  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way  which  would 
pre-\  ent  them  performing  those  duties  in  Belfast,  which 
can  be  performed  advantageoiisly  in  towns  in  England. 

7036.  Can  you  say,  sir,  by  whom  the  To\vn  Inspector 
is  appointed  to  his  duties  here  in  Belfast? — He  is 
appointed  by  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Inspector-G-eneral. 

7037.  Ciui  you  tell  me  if  he  has  any  voice,  and  if  so 

what,  in  the  appointment  of  the  District  Inapeotoi-s  ? 

The  Inspector-General  appoints  the  District  Inspectors 
and  selects  them  from  the  general  body  all  over  Ire- 
land. He  selects  men  most  fitted  for  town  duty,  and 
if  the  Town  Inspector  su^ests  that  it  would  be  well 
to  appoint  a particular  officer  the  Inspector-General 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  if  he  saw 
no  difficulty  he  would  do  so.  In  that  way  the  Town 
Inspector  has  a voice  in  the  selection  of  District 
Inspectoi-s ; but  the  Inspector-General  who  lias  to 
provide  for  all  Ireland  has  the  selection  for  Belfast, 
and  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Inspector. 

7038.  Is  it  similar  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  Head-constables  ? — Yes;  the  Belfast  town  force,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  recruited  now  from  volunteers  of 
three  years’  standing  inthe  force,  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  selected  by  the  Inspector-General  who  inquires 
into  their  suitability  for  Belfast.  Also  applications 
are  at  times  received  from  men  to  be  sent  to  Belfast, 
and  if  they  are  found  suitable  they  are  sent  there. 

7039.  Has  the  Town  Inspector  power  of  dismissing 
members  of  the  police  force  in  Belfast? — No  one 
except  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  power  to  dismiss. 

7040.  Has  he  power  of  promoting  any  of  the 
members  of  his  force  ? — No,  but  the  promotions  are 
made  on  his  recommendation. 

7041.  Can  he  reduce  any  of  the  men? — No,  the 
Inspector-General  only  can  do  that. 

7042.  Has  he  any  authority  to  impose  minor 
punishments  ? — He  can  fine  a man  up  to  the  amount 
of  ten  shillings. 

7043.  What  leave  is  annually  granted  to  the 
members  of  the  police  force  in  Belfast? — The  leave 
granted  to  the  meimbers  of  the  Police  force  in  Belfast 
is  the  same  that  is  granted  to  the  members  aU  over 
Ireland.  They  can  receive  a month’s  leave  in  the 
year  from  the  Town  Inspector.  The  Town  In- 
spector has  the  power  of  granting,  at  any  time,  a 
month’s  leave  to  any  of  the  men  under  his  command ; 
but  you  are  not  to  assume  that  every  member  of  tbs 
force  gets  a month  every  year.  Perhaps  it  is  only  in 
three  years  a man  gets  it. 

7044.  The  Town  Inspector  can  grant  any  leave  of 
absence  up  to  a month? — He  can  gi-ant  any  leave 
amounting  to  a month  every  year. 

7045.  So  long  as  he  does  not  gi-ant  leave  to  the 
same  man  twice  in  the  same  year? — Exactly. 

7046.  Can  you  say  what  amount  of  leave  is  the 
average  in  the  town  of  Belfast? — I can’t  say  that. 
But  you  are  not  to  assume  that  a man  receives  a 
month  every  year.  He  can  receive  that;  but  the 
men  don’t  apply  for  leave  to  that  extent.  They  don’t 
ask  for  a month  every  year,  but  they  are  always 
generously  treated  as  regards  leave.  AU  the  officers 
of  the  force  try  to  make  the  men  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  if  a man  applies  for  leave,  and  if  his 
comrades  are  willing  to  work  for  him  while  he  is  away, 
the  officers  grant  the  indulgence. 

7047.  What  occasional  leave  is  granted  to  the  men? 
— The  Sergeant  in  charge  has  power  of  granting  eight 
hours  leave  to  any  man  of  his  station. 
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7048.  I mean  twenty-four  hours’  leave? — The  He  did,  indeed,  and  I could  not  but  really  feel  at  that  Oei.  13, 1S8«. 

Distiict  Inspector  has  power  to  grant  up  to  four  day’s  time,  that  if  Dr.  Hanna  could  be  divested  of  his  pc-H-  Anfew 
Isave.  ^ ^ tieal  views,  and  ecclesiastical  responsibilities,  and  be  ° ^ 

7049.  There  13  no  recognized  amount  of  leave  1 — made  a servant  of  tJie  Crown,  he  would  have  made  a 
No,  there  is  not.  Whenever  a man  applies  for  leave  capital  admicdstrator.  He  struck  me  as  being  a 

he  gets  it  if  he  can  be  spared.  of  very  great  pluck,  and  determination,  and  of 

7050.  There  is  no  regular  leave  as  in  England  1—  iron  wDl ; and  that  in  fact  he  ought  to  have  been 

No,  there  is  no  regular  leave  as  in  England.  When  a general  in  the  aimy.  And  if  he  had  been  a general, 
tie  men  ask  for  leave  they  get  it.  They  are  not  he  would  have  been  a Julius  Ciesar,  because  he  would 
stinted  in  that  way  at  all.  have  been  both  an  orator  and  a great  commander.  With 

7051.  Can  yousay,  sir,  to  what  you  attribute  the  regard  to  Dr.  Hanna,  I may  also  mention  that  when  our' 

origin  of  these  riots,  from  circumstances  that  have  police  was  first  proposed,  and  the  local  force  was  about 
come  to  your  knowledge,  and  that  came  under  your  to  be  abolished,  he  opposed  the  establishing  the  con- 
own  observation?— Really,  I cannot,  sir,  state  what  stabulary  as  a police  force  here.  He  was  afterwards 
was  the  origin  of  ^e  riots.  I think  the  genei-al  public  converted  to  the  right  way  of  thinking,  and  for  many 
ai-e  just  as  good_  judges  as  I am,  I can  only  judge  aa  years  was  a great  supporter  of  the  constabulary  here, 
the  general  public  does.  ^ I recollect  my  old  chief,  Mr.  Bailey,  speaking  of  bim 

7053.  Can  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  as  being  most  favourable  to  us,  and  as  giving  us  sup- 
cause  of  their  continuance? — The  excited  state  of  port  on  many  occasions;  and  he  was  always  well 
feeling,  which  was  inflamed  and  fomented  by  the  disposed  towards  us.  He  has  changed  his  opinion 
Press,  and  the  delusion  under  which  the  people  were  again,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  him,  I can  only 
for  a long  time  with  regard  to  certain  matters,  designate  him  a backslider. 

That,  no  doubt,  produced  a good  deal  of  the  excited  and  7059.  In  reference  to  the  employment  of  detectives, 

bad  feeling.  ^ jg  there  not  a great  distinction  between  detectives 

7053.  There  was  a rumour — possib  y an  unfounded  employed  tracing  ordinary  crime,  and  men  who  would  go 
and  false  rumour  with  regard  to  Messrs.  Ooombe  and  into  a mob,  during  a riot,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Barbour  s workmen  being  attacked,  can  you  attribute  arrests,  or  identifying  the  rioters  ? — Yes ; we  utilised 
any  of  the  bad  feeling  to  rhat  rumour  ? — I cannot  say,  plain  clothes  men  on  several  occasions,  and  they  made 
sir,  because  I have  not  inquired  into  the  matter.  ^As  arrests.  We  have  always  utilised  them  in  Belfast. 

I told  you  before  I had  been  precluded  from  making  7060.  If,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disturbances, 
inquiries  into  certain  matters,  lest  they  should  come  plain  clothes  men  had  been  more  frequently  used,  in 
under  your  consideration,andthatImight  be  tampering  workingmen’s  disguise,  might  not  the  mobs  Lave  been 
with  inquiries  devolving  upon  you.  So  I cannot  offer  kept  more  in  check? — I was  not  here,  and  I don’t 
^ opinion  on  the  matter  as  I have  not  inquired  like  to  offer  remarks  on  anything  that  did  not  come 
it.  ■ ^ ^ under  my  own  observation. 

<054.  Do  you  think  that  if  special  constables  were  7061.  At  all  events,  you  are  of  opinion  that  there 
at  that  time  enrolled,  and  acting  with  the  police  force,  is  a difference  between  the  employment  of  the  two 
they  would  be  able  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  people  classes  of  plain  clothes  men — the  man  who  goes  about 
of  those  false  rumoure,  and  misconduct  with  which  the  to  discover  ordinary  thieves,  and  the  man  who  enters 
police  were  charged? — Well,  sir,  as  special  constables  a mob.  The  one  wants  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
Idon’tthinkyoucouldmaketheirinfluencefeltanymoro  physical  strength  and  endurance  is  the  qualification 
than  if  they  were  ordinary  individuals.  I don’t  think  of  the  other? — There  is  intelligence  required  also.  It 
their  appointment  as  special  constables  could  increase  requires  a good  deal  of  pluck  in  a policeman  to  go  alone 
their  efficiency  in  that  respect.  I am  aware  that  amongst  the  mob. 

when  the  respectable  inhabitants  who  were  at  first  7062.  How  are  the  married  men  accommodated  in 
misled  by  the  reports  circulated  regarding  the  Con-  Belfast  ? — They  live  generally  in  lodgings,  within  a 
stabulary,  came  to  learn  they  wei-e  false,  they  used  all  certain  distance  of  their  barracks.  They  don’t  live  in 
their  influence,  and  gave  me  very  much  support  in  barracks,  because  we  have  no  accommodation  there  for 
trying  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  keep  order,  both  on  them. 

the  Shankhill  road  and  the  Falls  road.  7063.  Do  you  tliinlc  it  might  be  worth  oonsidera- 

7055.  If  designing  people  had  purposely  misled  tion,  and  perhaps  be  advantageous,  if  the  married 

dei-gymen  and  others,  by  spreading  those  false  rumours  men  were  supplied  with  good  comfortable  houses  in 
regarding  the  police,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a various  parts  of  the  town,  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
great  safeguard  to  the  police  if  they  had  side  by  side  disturbances ; and  allowed  to  live  with  their  families 
with  them  a body  of  townsmen  acting  with  tliem  ? — in  tliese  parts  of  the  toivn,  with  telephone  communi- 
I think  it  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  police  cation,  so  that  their  services  could  be  obtained  readily ; 
considerably  if  such  a body  was  enrolled.  and  have  the  remainder  of  the  men  concentrated  in  a 

7056.  Don’t  you  think  such  a body  would  assist  the  few  barracks? — It  would  be  advantageous,  but  it 

public  in  forming  a good  opinion  of  the  police? — It  would  entail  a great  deal  of  expense.  Then  the  men 
may  have  an  effect  upon  their  own  party,  hut  though  would  not  have  the  choosing  of  theii’  houses,  and  when 
advantage  would  attend  their  work  in  one  way,  it  a man  has  to  pay  rent  for  a house,  he  likes  to  select 
would  certainlyincrease  the  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  the  house  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
police.  I may  say  that  the  question  of  special  con-  though,  if  the  Government  were  prepared  to  go  to  the 
stables  has  been  before  this  brought  up.  It  was  con-  expense,  it  might  be  done  with  advantage.  But  lam 
sidered  in  1872,  and  after  an  impartial  inquiry  into  afraid  the  amount  of  expense  would  not  bo  compen- 
the  matter,  it  was  decided  it  would  not  be  at  all  sated  for  by  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
advisable  to  appoint  special  constables  in  Belfast.  such  an  arrangement.  At  least  I think  the  advantage 

7057.  Do  you  see  tlie  least  objection  to  the  chief  would  not  be  worth  the  expense. 

officer  of  the  town  having  conferred  on  him  power,  at  7064.  What  I intended  to  suggest  was  that  houses 
his  discretion,  to  enrol  and  organize  a body  of  special  should  be  leased  or  rented  as  police  barracks  for 
constables,  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  order? — married  men;  that  the  men  should  get  rooms  in  them, 

Well,  I think  until  we  arrive  at  the  happy  period  wlien  and  be  charged  reasonable  rates,  not  at  the  rate  of 
the  wolf  will  lie  down  with  the  lamb  in  Belfast,  I the  rents  of  the  houses,  but  at  the  rate  of  the  rents  of 
think  it  would  be  useless  and  dangerous  to  invest  the  the  houses  they  had  previously  occuj)ied.  Would  not 
Town  Inspector  with  any  such  power.  that  be  an  advantage  to  the  men,  by  giving  them 

7058.  You  mention  that  on  one  occasion  the  police  superior  houses  at  small  rents? — No  doubt  it  would, 
had  acted  with  great  forbearance.  Dr.  Hanna  was  7065.  And  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  this 
present,  and  expressed  his  vieu's  of  the  action  of  the  large  number  of  men  guarding  the  barracks  ? — There 
ConstaMilary  in  terms  of  pi’aise,  and  said  that  if  he  is  only  one  man  required  in  tlie  barrack.  Of  course, 
had  been  in  charge  himself,  he  would  have  fired  ? — there  is  always  some  portion  of  the  force  in  barrack, 
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Oci.  13,  1886.  either  resting  tliemsel7es  or  amusing  tliemselvos,  for 
Mr  Andrew  barrack  is  their  home — they  have  every  privilege 

Seed.  in  the  barrack — and  they  spend  a large  portion  of 

their  time  there  when  not  on  duty.  Bat  there  is  only 
one  man  required  in  each  barrack,  and  that  is  the 
barrack  guard. 

7066.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  have  five  or 
six  distinct  establishments,  supplied  with  every  ac-. 
commodation — luxury  if  you  will — with  telephonic 
communication  between  each,  and  large  vans  cr  con- 
veyances of  some  kind  to  bring  the  men  from  one 
point  to  another  1 — It  would  be  very  desirable  and 
very  advantageous,  as  I said  before,  if  the  men  were 
made  comfortable  in  their  house.s — to  havo  live  or  six 
headquarters  barrack.s,  provided  with  recreation  and 
reading  rooms.  We  find  them  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land. In  Derry  and  Limerick  and  other  large  towns 
there  are  barracks  containing  reading-rooms  and  re- 
creation-rooms. 

70G7.  I don’t  think  you  quite  understand  what  I 
meant  by  the  five  or  six  barracks.  I meant  that  the 
men  fihould  be  concentrated  into  them,  and  that  the 
others  should  be  abolished! — I did  not  understand 
that.  I could  not  at  all  recommend  that  you  would 
lessen  the  number  of  barracks  in  Belfast. 

7068.  I meant  that  the  married  constables’  houses 
should  be  substituted  for  them  1 — -That  would  not  do 
at  all.  I misunderstood  you.  It  would  not  do  at 
all  to  reduce  the  existing  number  of  barracks  in  Bel- 
fast. We  should  liave  a particular  number  of  bar- 
racks in  existence  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

7069.  you  tliink  that  married  men’s  houses,  suitably 
equipped,  could  not  be  made  substitutes  for  these 
barracks  in  many  places! — Oh,  no,  sir. 

7070.  Not  even  though  they  wei'e  united  together 
by  telephone  communication,  and  with  a large  number 
of  vans  to  bring  men  about  from  one  point  to  auoJher ! 
— No,  sir,  that  would  not  do  at  all. 

7071.  Mr.  ZePoer  French,  q.c. — The  men  would  not 
be  there  during  the  day  in  the  married  men’s  quarter-s ! 
— They  would  not.  I think  the  present  arrangement 
is  better.  Of  course  to  have  good  houses  would  be 
an  advantage,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  barracks 
would  certainly  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  police. 

7072.  With  regard  to  the  arming  of  the  j)oUce  force, 
do  you  think  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  town 

* police  forces  of  Irelajid,  or,  say,  Belfast,  eventually  a 

baton  force,  with  a few  men  armed  and  trained  in  the 
use  of  rifles,  if  necessary,  or  the  whole  of  them ; but 
so  far  as  the  use  of  the  rifles  was  concerned,  that  they 
were  simply  to  be  used  as  part  of  their  training,  and 
clearly  understood  that  the  portion  of  a fores  doing 
duty  in  a town  should  never  use  their  rifles,  looking 
at  the  fact  that  tliere  was  little  or  no  advan- 
tage from  their  use  here? — It  would  bo  quite  im- 
possible for  the  police  to  havo  held  their  posi- 
tion without  firearms.  But  take  the  broad  principles. 
I think  that  policemen  in  order  to  be  efficient, 
must  have  the  moral  support  of  the  law-abiding  people 
in  the  district ; and  if  they  have  not,  that  they 
cannot  succeed.  If  they  have  not  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
men  to  discharge  beat  duty,  and  the  thing  reduces 
itself,  as  it  were,  to  six  feet,  twelve  stone — a matter  of 
physical  strength.  I think  it  is  imadvisable  to  put 
forward  the  police  to  use  firearms  if  the  military  are 
available.  It  i-eudors  the  efficiency  of  the  foi-ce  as 
nothing,  because  it  deprives  the  force  of  the  good 
opinion  and  support  of  the  people.  While  the  soldiers 
may  be  here  to-day  they  may  be  at  the  end  of  the 
world  to-morrow.  But  the  police  must  remain  and 
live  down  the  odium  and  bad  feeling  that  ai-e  produced 
whenever  they  ai’e  called  on  to  use  fireainus. 

7073.  Was  it  not  the  use  of  firearms  which,  to  a 

certain  extent,  deprived  the  Constabuhxry  hero  of  the 
good  will  of  the  people ! Was  it  not  the  use  of  fire- 
arms which  contributed,  to  a certain  extent,  to  deprive 
the  Constabulary  of  this  town  of  the  moral  support  of 
the  populace  or  the  well-to-do  inliabitants  ? — It  was, 
of  course,  because 


707-1.  I mean  that  it  gave  rise  to  false  charges 
which,  if  firearms  had  not  been  used,  could  not  have 
been  raised! — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the 
using  of  firearms  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the 
people  believed  the  police  were  caixying  out  a criminal 
object,  and  that  false  impression,  no  doubt,  for  a time 
has  injured  the  character  of  the  force  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Protestant  population  of  Belfast.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  police  have  to  live  amongst  the  people, 
the  less  firing  the  better ; and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
have  firing,  I think  it  should  be  discharged  by  the 
military  and  not  by  the  police. 

7075.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  do  you  think  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  Constabulary  of  this  town  possessing 
themselves  of  fireai-ms  that  the  military  withheld  the 
use  of  their  firesirms! — How  do  you  mean! 

7076.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  finding  the  Constabulary 
armed  with  rifles  they,  the  militaiy  I mean,  stood  by 
saying  “the  police  can  use  firearmsjust  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  why  not  do  it”  1 — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  have  occurred. 

7077.  And  would  that  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Constabulary  had  nob  been  armed,  but  had  been  left 
dependent  upon  the  military  for  such  aid! — But  you 
must  remember  that  the  Constabulary  have  frequently 
to  act  by  themselves,  and  cannot  havo  military  always 
at  their  back.  "When  they  have  to  perform  their  duty 
in  parts  of  Belfast  where  they  are  liable  to  meet  rifle- 
men opposed  to  them,  they  must  be  armed,  but  when 
they  are  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  militaiy,  I 
think  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  use  their  fire- 
arms, that  the  military  should  do  it  as  is  their 
bounden  duty  under  such  circumstances.  I consider  that 
rifles  should  not  be  u.sed  by  the  police  except  in  very 
extraordinary  emergencies  and  under  the  dii-ection  of 
the  Town  Inspector ; but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
occasions  in  wliieh  you  must  allow  them  to  use  them, 
if  thoy  go  into  parts  of  the  town  where  rifles  are  used 
against  them.  As  long  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
encounter  an  armed  mob  of  evil-disposed  persons,  they 
must  be  armed ; it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
otherwise.  But  in  ordinary  times,  not  in  periods  of 
riot  or  disturbance,  and  assuming  that  the  aid  of  the 
military  may  be  always  called  in ! — But  the  police 
may  be  fired  upon  by  riflemen  in  ordinary  times,  too. 
Of  course  for  ordinary  beat  duty  I would  not  allow 
rifles  to  be  used,  but  so  long  as  the  mob  ai-e  in  posses- 
sion of  rifles  the  police  cannot  be  left  without  them. 

7078.  Can  you  tell  us  the  area  within  which  the 
town  police  confine  their  duty ! — I could  not  tell 
you. 

7079.  "What  is  the  town  police  area — is  it  a clearly 
defined  area! — Oh,  it  is  a defined  area;  there  are 
boundaries. 

7080.  Is  it  coterminous,  can  you  say,  with  the 
ordinary  municipal  area  for  rating  purposes ! — Yes ; I 
know  that  the  mounted  police  patrol  outside  the  town 
district  out  into  the  country  two  or  thi-ee  miles,  in 
order  to  protect  ti-avellers  from  Belfast.  They  don't 
limit  themselves  to  the  exact  boundary  of  the  borough. 

7081.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  loss  of  confidence  by 
the  absurd  credulity  diat  was  given  to  these  false 
rumours  about  the  action  of  the  C'onstabulaiy  was  in 
any  Avay  due  to  tlie  police  in  this  town  being  deprived 
of  all  tiieir  natural  local  connexions,  by  being  separated 
altogether  from  that  magisterial  control  tliat  is 
usually  exercised  in  large  towns ! — I think  not ; that 
should  really  make  them  more  independent,  and  in- 
duce people  to  have  a great  deal  more  confidence  in 
thorn  as  regards  impartiality. 

7082.  Still,  do  not  you  think  that  local  control  and 
local  mfiueuces  tend  to  popularise  a force,  and  that 
the  people  would  have  more  confidence  in  a police 
acting  under  the  direction  of  local  magistrates  than 
in  a force  that  might  be  almost  called  foreign  in  this 
country — adopting  a word  that  has  been  used  once  or 
twice  here  1 — But  they  would  not  be  a foreign  force  if 
you  had  a self-contained  force  for  Belfast. 

7083.  You  bring  that  force  from  a hundred  miles 
off — from  Dublin,  don’t  you — or  recruited  as  at  pre- 
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Bimt  from  tlie  pick  of  the  Constabulary  in  Ireland  1 — I 
think  it  is  most  essential  for  the  impartial  discharge 
of  their  duty  in  .any  locality  that  the  police  sliould 
hare  no  local  connexions.  In  fact,  the,  men  them- 
selves prefer  going  to  a neighbourhood  where  they  have 
no  friends  or  relatives  to  remaining  in  their  own  town  or 
locality. where  everyone  would  know  them.  That  in- 
timate knowledge  must  interfere  witli  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  It  is  simply  ruinous. 

7084.  Very  well,  putting  aside  the  question  of  con- 

venience, do  you  think  it  would  add  to  tlie  etEcieney 
of  this  force  if  the  chief  ofijcer— the  Town  Inspector, 
or  the  Commissioner,  as  you  suggest  he  should 
be  styled — were  allowed  to  appoint  to  all  vacancies 
from  men  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? 
—That  is  from  the  Belfast  force. 

7085.  No  1 — But  that  he  should  have  the  selection 
from  men  outside  Belfast. 

708G.  If  he  were  allowed  to  select  his  own  men 
from  volunteers  throughout  Ireland? — He  could  not 
make  as  good  a selection  as  the  Inspector-General,  who 
knows  these  men  better  than  the  Town  Inspector,  for 
his  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited,  whereas  the 
Inspector-General  has  repoi-ts  from  the  officers 
throughout  the  comitry  as  to  the  character  of  the 
men  who  volunteer,  and  their  fitness  for  town  work. 

7087.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — And  I presxime  at 
present  if  the  Town  Inspector  knows  that  any  parti- 
cular man  would  be  most  suitable  to  appoint  he  makes 
an  ap))lication  for  him,  which  application  is  con- 
sidered 1 — Oh,  certainly.  If  the  Town  Inspector 
makes  such  a i-epresentiition  to  me  it  would  he  at  once 
acted  upon.  I have  frequently  asked  when  a vacancy 
for  a Head  Constable  occurred  in  a particidar  district, 
whether  the  County  Inspector — and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Tovhx  Inspector  of  Belfast — if  he  knew 
any  one  who  had  served  there  as  constable  or  sergeant, 
and  who  would  therefore  be  more  useful  from  having 
a local  knowledge ; I think  the  men  themselves  would 
ratlier  that  the  appointment  were  made  by  the  Inspec- 
tor-General, of  course  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
district  and  county  officers,  for  it  provides  a sort  of 
appeal  in  the  case  of  those  who  may  be  overlooked 
or  who  may  think  that  they  are  overlooked. 

7088.  Mr.  M'Hwrdy. — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  • 
Town  Inspector  were  to  be  made  directly  responsible 
for  the  police  in  this  town  that  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  to  give  him  the  whole  of  tlie  appointmente 
and  promotions  within  it  ? — 1 think  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  present  system  is  mucli  preferable,  and  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  men  themselves  that  pro- 
motions should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector- 
General,  who  is  above  all  local  influences.  I have  no 
doubt  the  To%vn  Inspector  would  perform  his  duty 
impartially,  but  the  men  might  get  the  notion  that 
they  were  not  fairly  looked  after.  At  present,  the 
Inspector-General  looks  into  every  case,  not  only  of 
those  i-ecommended  for  promotion,  but  of  those  not 
I’ecommended  as  well,  to  see  that  there  has  been  fair 
play.  If,  for  instance,  I saw  a young  sergeant  recom- 
mended for  the  office  of  head  constable  over  the  heads 
of  men  who  had  long  seiu-ice  and  apparently  good 
claims,  I would  ask  for  an  explanation.  Of  course,  as 
a rale  the  reason  given  is  satisfactory — a man  may 
be  of  excellent  character  and  long  service,  and  yet  not 
fitted  for  promotion.  The  men  know  that  every  care 
is  taken  at  the  central  office  in  Dublin,  and  I don’t 
think  they  would  be  satisfied  if  the  whole  thing  weixT 
left  to  local  officers.  It  is  as  important  that  the 
sj-stem  should  be  considered  an  impaj-tial  one  by  the 
men  as  that  it  should  be  impartial  in  fact.  The  Town 
Inspector  here,  or  the  County  Inspectors  in  the  country 
have  always  the  power  of  recommending  a man  for 
promotion. 

7089.  I was  speaking  in  the  first  instance  more  of 
the  rank-and-file  I — Oh,  if  I appointed  a man  to  Bel- 
fast, and  Mr.  Carr  wrote  and  said  that  he  did  not  think 
liim  suited,  or  that  he  did  not  think  he  would  be  a 
good  man  for  town  work,  I would  immediately  trans- 
fer him,  so  that  he  has  a selection  to  that  extent. 


7090.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  appoint,  in 
the  fii-st  instance,  te.mporarily,  say  for  one  month,  to 
the  Belfast  force  from  the  country  constabulary,  so 
that  if  a man  proved  unsuited  for  town  duties  he 
could  return  to  the  country  ? — That  might  work  very 
well,  but  the  present  system  gives  similar  advantages. 

7091.  Not  on  the  side  of  the  men — I mean  that 
they  too,  after  a month’s  trial,  if  they  did  not  find  the 
duty  suit,  might,  in  place  of  retiring,  return  to  tlie 
country  foree? — I don’t  know  about  that;  it  would 
introduce  a new  element  of  disarrangement,  and  all  such 
should  be  avoided  wliere  possible.  The  system  is,  in 
such  a case,  for  the  man  to  apply  for  a transfer  else- 
where. 

7092.  Looking  at  tlie  immense  responsibility  de- 
volving upon  the  chief  of  police  in  this  town,  do  you 
not  think  it  is  very  important  that  he  should  have  the 
entire  selection  of  his  officers  ? — Well,  I think  myself 
that  the  Inspector-General  ought  to  have  a voice  in 
that  matter,  for  he  ought  to  know  the  officers  outside 
Belfast  better  than  tlie  Town  Inspector.  But  if  the 
Town  Inspector  objected  to  an  officer,  the  Inspector- 
General  would  not  send  him  down — would  not  appoint 
him.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  present  machineiy 
works  well. 

7093.  Mr.  JF&ir,  Q.c. — At  present  is  it  possible  for 
a town  constable  to  be  removed  to  the  country  on  his 
own  request,  or  for  some  other  reason? — Oh,  yes — 
re-transferred. 

7094.  There  is  no  difficiilly  about  thatl — No,  it  is 
frequently  done. 

7095.  5fou  were  asked,  Hr.  Reed,  whether  you 
thought  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  a special 
manual  printed  relating  to  town  duties,  and  I think 
you  said  tliat  the  manual  already  published  provided 
special  instruction  with  regard  to  day  and  night  duty 
in  towns? — Yes. 

7096.  I believe  that  you  yourself  issued  a guide  to 
police  duties,  Mr.  Reed? — Yes,  a small  book. 

7097.  “ The  Policeman’s  JlanHal  ” ? — Yes. 

7098.  And  at  page  48, 1 believe,  you  have  a special 
chapter  devoted  to  the  duty  of  constabulary  in  towns  ? 
—Yes. 

7099.  And  tliat  little  book  is  largely  circulated 
amongst  the  force? — Yes  ; and  there  is  a copy  of  the 
official  constabulary  manual  at  every  police  barrack. 
Tlie  instructions  are  very  similar  in  both  books — in 
fact  it  was  I pre):ared  both.  They  are  very  similar — 
in  fact  the  instructions  are  almost  identical 

7100.  Now  let  me  ask  have  you  ever,  during  your 
long  experience  of  the  constabulary,  known  a case  in 
which  a constable  refused  to  act  in  preventing  an 
offence  because  that  offence  was  being  committed 
outside  his  own  district  ? — I iievei'  knew  a case  of  that 
kind,  and  if  such  a case  was  brought  under  my  notice 
I would  treat  the  manasutterly  worthless  and  have  him 
dismissed  the  service.  The  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  the  force  make  it  imperative  for  the  police 
to  go  outside  their  o^vn  boundaries  if  they  heard  of  an 
outrage  being  committed ; and  as  a matter  of  fact  they 
often,  of  their  own  motion,  go  miles  off  into  other  dis- 
tricts to  assist  the  local  constabulary. 

7101.  You  have  actually  heard  of  that  duty  having 
been  performed  1 — Yes,  again  and  again.  Moreover,  if 
the  local  police  require  their  assistance  after  the  men 
have — iiearing  of  ait  outrage  having  been  committed — 
gone  out  of  their  own  district  in  that  way,  they  always 
give  it. 

7102.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  recruiting  of  the 
constabulary,  are  recruits  ever  sent  back  after  going 
through  their  course  of  training  at  the  depot,  to  the 
county  from  which  they  were  taken — as  a rule  ? — No, 
they  aro  not. 

7103.  Then  the  Tipperary  police  woidd  not  be 
Tipperary  men? — No;  I believe  a great  many  of  the 
police  in  Tipperary  are  from  different  parts  of  Ulster. 

7104.  Have  you  the  resolution  of  the  magistrates — 
or  that  committee— referring  to  the  Shanbhill  road 
district  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  ? — ^No. 

7105.  The  Preside^it — I believe  wo  have  got  the 
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mimite  book  of  that  Executive  Committee  here? 

It  has  been  put  in  evidence. 

7106.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — I am  referiing  to  a resolution 
of  tlie  Resident  Magistrates— not  of  the  Executive 

Committee.  Did  you  see  that  resolution,  Mr.  Reed  ? 

This  (produced)  is  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Carr  gave 
me.  Of  course,  I cannot  vouch  for  it,  as  I was  not  here 
when  the  police  were  removed  from  Shankhill.  But 
that  is  the  resolution  he  gave  me,  and  my  impression 
is  that  it  is  correct. 

7107.  It  reads  thus: — “With  reference  to  the 

Shanldull-road,  it  is  proposed  that  M ‘Glade’s  and 
Daly’s  pubiichouses  in  Shankhili-road,  and  Hassan’s 
in  Agnes-street  be  guarded  by  the  police  inside  only ; 
that  Shankhill  barrack  be  also  occupied  by  police  j 
that  no  police  be  used  in  small  parties  on  the  Shank- 
hill-road  ; and  that  the  military  act  under  the  orders 
of  the  magistrates  without  having  police  attached  to 
them.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  seconded  by 
Captain  Stokes,  and  carried  unanimously  ” ? Yes, 

7108.  Do  you  know  whether  the  police  jurisdiction 
at  present  is  conterminous  witli  the  borough  boundary  , 
— as  far  as  you  underatand  1 — Yes. 

7109.  And  are  you  aware  that  a Royal  Commission 
sat  some  considerable  time  ago  and  i-ecommended  a 

large  extension  of  the  borough  boundary  ? I am  not 

aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Adams.— We  will  get  that  from  the  Town 
Clei’k,  I presume. 

7110.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Would  it,  in  your  opinion, 
contribute  to  the  presei-vation  of  the  jjeace  if  the  Town 
Council  had  power  to  levy  compensation  for  injuries 
upon  the  ratepayers  in  the  district  wJiere  the  damage 

was  done,  instead  of  over  the  whole  town? I think 

it  would  be  very  desirable. 

7111.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  stated,  I think,  that 
when  you  came  down  here  to  take  supreme  command 
of  the  constabulary  you  had  before  your  mind  an  order 
of  things  in  which  the  magistrates  and  the  Mayor 
shared  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order  ? 
— I had ; and  I had  also  before  my  mind  the  tenor  of 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  letter. 

7113.  You  allude  to  a letter  written  by  Lord 
Hai-tingtou  in  1872?— No,  but  to  the  letter  written 
by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on  the  6th  of  Aueust 
1886.  ® ' 

7113.  And  also,  I presume,  the  letter  written  by 
tie  Marquis  of  Harfcington  ?— No  ; that  was  not 
present  to  my  mind  at  the  time. 

7114.  You  acted  upon  that  idea?— I did ; but  the 
letter  you  refer  to  was  uot  in  my  mind  at  the  time  of 
my  coming  down  here. 

7115.  Did' it  bear  upon  the  same  subject? Yes, 

cei-tainly,  it  bore  upon  the  same  subject. 

7116.  Did  it  also  bear  out  that  idea  that  the  local 
magisti-ates  of  tliis  town  had  their  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  order?— They 
have  a power,  cei-tainly,  if  they  rvish  to  exercise  it. 

7117.  Prom  your  experience  of  Belfast,  was  it  the 
uniform  practice  that  they  shotild  be  consulted  on 
occasions  of  riots  and  disturbances  of  the  public  peace? 
—Well,  always  in  niy  experience  I know  the  town 
inspector  always  consulted  them,  and  tlie  officer  I 
served  under,  Mr.  Bailey,  I know  always  consulted 
the  Mayor  and  the  local  magistrates. 

7118.  That  was  the  custom  ? — Certainly. 

7119.  The  well  recognised  custom  ? — Yes. 

7120.  Do  you  think  that  custom  would  include 
such  an  important  matter  as  the  drafting  of  large 
bodies  of  country  police  into  the  town  1 — Well  I know 
in  my  experience  the  Mayor  was  always  consulted 
whenever  extra  police  -were  brought  into  the  town— 
he  was  always  consulted. 

7121.  Was  it  a custom  that  that  should  bo  done 
before  the  police  were  drafted  in? — Yes.  I think  if 
you  examine  Mr.  Bailey,  the  town  inspector  who  was 
here,  he  would  give  you  capital  evidence  about  that, 
for  he  has  great  experience  of  Belfast. 

1 122.  I am  entitled,  Mr.  Reed,  to  hear  your  expe- 
rience also  ? — Certainly,  and  you  shall  have  it. 


7123.  Do  you  know  that  when  the  country  police 

were  di-afted  in  a question  arose  between  the  authori- 
ties here  as  to  the  expediency  of  confining  them  to  the 
ordinary  beat  duty  and  using  the  local  men  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  riots? — I know  nothin® 
about  that.  ^ 

7124.  In  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of 

parties,  would  it  have  been  a wise  course  to  have^used 
the  country  police  for  ordinary  police  duty,  and  to  use 
the  local  police  for  the  suppression  of  the  riots?— 
Well,  that  would  dejrend  entirely  upon  particular 
circumstances,  which,  unle.ss  I were  here  at  the  time 
I could  not  offer  an  opinion  upon,  ’ 

712-5.  As  a' general  question,  do  you  think  that 
would  be  a wiser  course  than  that  of  using  the  local 
men  for  ordinary  duty  and  the  country  men  for  sup- 
pressing the  disturbances? — No,  I think  the  bettw 
plan  would  be  to  mix  them  aird  not  to  place  a party 
of  strange  police  who  did  not  know  the  town  by  them- 
selves.  I think  it  would  be  better  that  each  party 
should  comprise  a certain  proportion  of  local  police 
who  knew  the  town  along  with  the  county  men. 

You  know,  of  course,  there  would  be  a great  danver 

arising  from  placing  country  policemen  upon  beats 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  I think 
the  better  ai-rangement,  and  an  arrangemeut  which 
so_  far  as  I am  aware,  is  always  adopted,  is  that  of 
mixing  the  two  forces,  and  sending  with  every  county 
man  a local  policeman,  or,  at  all  events,  a local  polica 
man  with  every  party  of  county  men. 

7126.  You  are  aware  of  course,  that  the  riots  in 

Belfast  are  always  confined  to  particular  localities  ? 

Well,  they  were,  very  generally  over  the  town  on  this 
occasion. 

_ 7127.  Are  they  confined  to  what  you  call  the  party 
ffistricts  ? — Well,  we  had  them  in  Ballymacarrett  and 
in  York  street  and  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

7128.  Were  there  not  several  pai-ts  of  Belfast  that 
were  not  at  all  visited  by  the  riots  ?— There  were. 

7129.  Would  you  not  consider  it  a ^vise  thing  to 
have  the  beat  diity  in  tliose  places  performed  by  the 
county  men,  so  that  tlie  local  police  might  be  used  to 
suppress  the  riots  ? — W ell,  in  my  opinion,  there  would 
be  a great  danger  in  sending  men  perfectly  ignoi-aut  of 
Belfast,  aud  who  would  not  be  able  to  identify  offend- 
ers. It  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  uiifau’  to  those 
places  which  are  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  any 
other  jjart  of  the  town,  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of 
policemen  who  do  not  know  the  locality  or  the  people. 

7130.  What  would  be  the  danger,  for  example,  in 
Windsor  phice,  and  that  part  of  the  town? — There 
would  be  the  clanger  of  placing  the  country  police  to 
perform  the  duty  of  presei-ving  the  peace  there.  The 
rioters  might  have  gone  there  and  smashed  the 
windows  and  done  a great  deaJ  of  injury  to  property, 

7131.  Did  you  ever  in  your  experience  of  Belfast, 
know  Windsor  place  to  be  visited  bj-a  riotous  mob? 
— No,  sir ; but  we  could  not  count  upon  the  future,  or 
what  might  occur.  If  the  rioters  took  it  into  their 
heads,  they  might  go  to  Donegail  place  which  is  one  of 
the  most  respectable  localities  in  Belfast,  and  wreck 
the  houses  of  tho.se  they  might  consider  the  aristocrats 
of  the  town,  and  if  we  put  police  tliere  who  could  not 
identify  the  offenders,  we  would  be  in  a very  awkward 
position — if  we  allow  the  best  part  of  Belfast  to  be 
wrecked  and  injured,  simply  because  these  localities 
were  in  ordinary  times  peaceable,  and  that  it  could  uot 
be  expected  riotera  would  run  riot  through  a 
part  of  the  town  which  they  did  not  visit  on  other 
occasions, 

7132.  The  President — In  short,  in  your  opinion, 
ordinary  police  do  requh'e  a knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  places  of  the  to^vn? — Yea. 

7133.  Mr.  Campbell. — Was  there  ever  any  sugges- 
tion at  any  time  that  the  rioters  would  attack  and 
loot  the  better  class  of  houses  in  the  town  ? — No.  But 
in  reference  to  the  wealthy  parts  of  the  town,  I would 
say,  where  the  carcase  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.  Letit be  understood  distinctly  I'do  not  refer  to 
the  Shankhill  people  at  all.  I am  sure  they  would  not 
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commit  such  crimes.  I allude  to.  the  thieves  and  de- 
predators— parties  vho  did  not  engage  in  the  riots  at 
all,  I say  they  might  find  it  a good  oppoi-tunity  for 
carrying  on  their  game  while  politicians  and  men  who 
were  excited  by  political  and  other  causes,  and  who 
were  above  committing  crimes  of  that  description, 
might  be  engaged  in  rioting. 

7134.  At  any  rate  would  that  be  a new  experience 
in  Belfast  1 — I do  not  know  that  it  is  a new  experience. 
I am  well  aware  that  during  riots  burglaries  and  rob- 
beries have  taken  place,  as  the  police  are  not  able  to 
prevent  them,  because  tliey  are  putting  down  riots. 

7135.  Did  you  ever  know  that  to  happen  in  Bel- 
fast 1 — I know  that  it  has  happened  in  Belfast  cer- 
tainly, and  I will  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  When 
the  police  were  removed  from  Shankhill  there  was  a 
house  entered  by  thieves  who  took  an  opportunity  to 
plunder. 

The  President. — Surely,  Mr.  Campbell,  we  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  life  to  know  that  if  the  police 
are  in  one  place  the  rogues  are-likely  to  be  in  another. 

7136.  The  Witness. — As  I have  already  stated, 

I do  not  refer  to  the  people  on  the  Shankhill 
road  or  on  the  Falls  road.  I do  not  believe  that 
they  are  thieves  or  robbers.  So  far  my  experi- 

ence of  Shankhill  went  while  I was  a police  officer 
here  tliere  were  no  such  crimes  committed  there.  The 
people  are  not  that  class  at  all,  but  what  I mean  is 
that  when  rioting  was  going  on  in  the  disturbed  districts 
thieves  and  burglars  might  be  engaged  in  carrying  on 
their  work  if  there  was  no  local  police  in  that  part  of 
the  town  where  there  was  valuable  property. 

7137.  Mr.  Oamphell. — Yo\i  said  that  the  men  who 
were  drafted  into  Belfast  in  the  first  instance  came 
from  adjacent  counties.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is 
a slight  inaccuracy  in  that,  and  .that  a number  of  the 
police  were  drafted  from  Meath  1 — I do  not  think  that 
I stated  that  they  all  came  from  adjacent  counties. 
If  I did  state  so  it  was  a mistake. 

The  President. — May  I ask  is  this  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  the  idea  that  the  police  were  selected  by 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Inspector  General  for 
the  nefarious  purpose  which  the  people  here  were 
induced  by.malieious  persons  to  believe.  Do  you  really 
wish  to  bolster  up  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — No,  my  lord;  I only  -wish  to  bring 
out  the  facts. 

The  President. — I do  not  think  that  answering  that 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  some  slight  inaccuracy 
in  suggesting  that  the  men  all  came  from  the  adjoining 
counties  can  have  the  slightest  beai-ing  upon  this 
inquiry,  or  that  it  even  shows  tliat  there  is  a tittle  of 
truth  in  the  suggestion  that  this  murderous  and 
nefarious  conspiracy  was  entered  into  between  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Campbell. — No,  my  lord  ; but  it  is  one  thing 
whether  that  conspiracy  existed,  and  it  is  a wholly 
different  matter  whether  there  was  something  which 
might  lead  people  to  come  to  such  a conclusion. 

The  President. — It  -won’t  affect  our  minds  in  the 
least  to  show  us  that  some  of  the  police  came  from  a 
county  which,  geographically  speaking,  was  not  in 
Ulster.  That  cannot  affect  our  minds  in  any  degree. 

Jlr.  Campbell. — The  difficulty  I am  inis  thatlcan- 
not  tell  what  will  affect  your  minds. 

The  President. — As  for  myself,  I can  tell  you  that 
that  certainly  will  not  affect  us. 

7138.  The  Witness. — With  regard  to  tliat,  -will  you 

allow  me,  my  lord,  to  make  a remark  : since  1836 
county  police  have  been  drafted  into  Belfast  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Cork  and  even  from 
Kerry,  in  fact  from  every  part  of  Ireland  when 
required  for  keeping  the  peace,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  as  open  to  comment  in  the  past  as  now.  This 
practice  of  drafting  the  police  from  the  southern 
counties  has  been  going  on  since  1836,  and  there  was 
no  comment  on  it  until  the  present  time 

The  President. — You  need  not  continue  this.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  about  it,  Mr.  Eeed. 

7139.  Mr.  Ccmphell — Can  you  please  tell  me  what 


was  the  earliest  information  you  got  of  a commission 
being  about  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring^  into 
these  riots  1 — I could  not  say  exactly. 

7140.  I do  not  want  an  exact  date,  I merely  want 
you  to  approximate? — Well,  I lieard  of  a commission 
being  about  to  be  appointed.  I heard  the  rumour  that 
it  was  to  be  appointed  before  it  was  appointed. 

7141.  Can  you  not  tell  me  when  that  was? — I really 
cannot  say.  I would  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  if  I 
could. 

7142.  Was  it  in  July? — It  must  have  been  in  July. 
I think  I know  it  was  shortly  after  the  Shankhill 
business — I mean  the  firing  at  Bower’s  hill.  Of  corirse 
there  was  great  excitement  about  that,  and  the  Govern- 
ment I am  aware  were  about  having  the  matter 
inquired  into.  In  fact,  I preposed  myself  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  any  of  the  j)olice  who  might  be 
charged  with  neglect  or  violation  of  duty  in  respect  to  it. 

7143.  I would  rather  that  you  would  tell  me  when 
■first  you  had  a definite  idea  or  knowledge  that  a com- 
mittee was  about  to  sit  to  inqrrire  into  this  matter  ? 

. The  President.-—'^ hxit  is  this  leading  to — is  it 
leading  to  any  facts  that  may  assist  us  in  our  inquiry 
or  is  it  leading  to  any  impeachment  of  this  gentleman? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Not  at  all,  my  lord,  I ask  the 
question  as  leading  up  to  another  question. 

The  President. — Unless  you  tell  me  what  it  is  lead- 
ing up  to  I cannot  allow  you  to  proceed  with  such  a 
line  of  examination.  Tlie  knowledge  tliat  this  gentle- 
man had  of  when  the  Commission  was  likely  to  sit 
will  not  assist  us  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
matter  we  are  investigating. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Your  lordship  must  really  intrust 
me  with  some  discretion  as  to  the  questions  I ask. 

The  President. — I assure  you  I am  not  disposed  to 
do  so  at  present.  Until  you  give  me  some  infor- 
mation of  what  these  questions  lead  to  I will  not 
allow  it. 

7144.  The  Witness. — I know  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Government,  wlien  the  late  Government  was 
in  office,  that  this  Commission  was  directed.  I will 
read  to  you  here  a matter  which  refers  to  that 
inquiry. 

7145.  Mr.  Campbell. — "What  inquiry  ? — The  inquiry 
I meditated  holding  as  the  head  of  the  force. 

The  President. — Wo  have  nothing  to  do  Mr.  Eeed 
with  your  meditations  or  inquiry.  Pray  do  not 
answer  the  question.  I say  tlie  question  should  not 
be  put,  and  beg  of  you  not  to  answer  it. 

7146.  Mr.  (to  witness), — Are  you  aware 

that  a considerable  section  of  the  public  deshed  tliat 
the  conduct  of  the  police  upon  tho  9tli  of  June  should 
be  investigated  ? — -Yes. 

7147.  Are  you  aivare  that  up  to  tlie  present 
moment  no  such  Constabulary  inquiry  has  taken 
place? — Certainly;  it  would  have  taken  place  but 
that  the  Government  promised  to  have  a Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  matter. 

The  President. — I said  I would  not  have  this 
matter  gone  into,  and  this  line  of  examination  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yes,  my  lord;  I am  comiielled  to 
bow  to  your  decision. 

The  President. — No  doubt  you  are. 

7148.  Mr.  Campbell  {to  yiitnesa). — Now,  coming  to 
the  8th  of  August,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
duel,  if  I may  so  call  it,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  on  that  Sunday  morning  between  the  two 
opposing  mobs  ? — Do  you  mean  at  Springfield  ? 

7149.  Yes? — No;  I was  not  there. 

7150.  Was  it  reported  to  you? — It  was  reported 
to  me  about  seven  o’clock  that  moniing.  I had  been 
up  before  it,  but  it  was  reported  to  me  at  seven. 

7151.  Was  it  reported  to  you  that  the  light  lasted 
from  early  morning  until  six  or  seven  o’clock? — 
Well,  no ; not  exactly  in  that  way.  It  was  re^iorted 
to  me  that  a conflict  was  going  on,  and  that  a forco 
had  been  seat  to  prevent  its  continuance. 

7152.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  the  first 
firing  you  saw  you  considered  it  right  to  stop — that 
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on  the  first  occasion  yen  sa'w^  firing  by  the  police  in 
Belfest  you  considered  it  right  to  interfere  and  stop 
it  1 — I did,  sir,  for  two  reasons. 

7153.  You  have  given  those  reasons  already,  and  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a question  with  reference  to  them 
in  a;  moment.  Was  I right  in  supposing  that  one  of 
the  reasons  you  gave  was  that  the  street  in  which  the 
firing  was  taking  place  was  comparatively  free,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  and  constabulary  that 
were  in  it  ? — No,  sir,  I think  yon  have  misunderstood 
me.  My  reasons  were  simply  these  I assumed  that 
the  men  were  perfectly  justified.  I was  not  there 
when  they  were  attacked,  and  I came  up  when  the 
firing  was  going  on,  but  I considered  that  if  tlie  filing 
■were  continued,  and  some  more  persons  were  shot,  it 
would  of  course  injure  the  influence  of  the  police  in 
Belfast  at  the  time,  and  I consider  that  the  firing 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  military.  That  was  one  reason. 
My  second  reason  was  that  there  were  children  at  the 
comers  of  the  lateral  streets  pelting  the  police  along 
with  the  grown-up  mob  in  the  two  lateral  streets,  and 
I was  afraid  some  of  these  children  would  be  shot.  I- 
never  assigned  as  a reason  because  the  place  was  free  of 
people  j you  entirely  misunderstood  me. 

7154.  The  first  reason  tliat  yon  have  given,  viz. : — 
that  firing  was  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  moral 
influence  of  the  police  ; would  not  that  reason  apply 
to  firing  from  the  first  time  of  these  riots  ?—  I do  not 
understand  you. 

7155.  You  have  stated  that  one  of  your  reasons  for 
ordering  the  police  to  stop  firing  was  that  you  con- 
sidered firing  by  tlie  police  was  calculated  to  injure 
their  moral  influence  with  the  people.  I ask  you 

would  not  that  he  applicable  to  firing  at  any  time  1 

Oh,  certainly,  it  would  be  applicable  to  firing  at  any 
time  by  the  police,  blit  sometimes,  of  course,  it  was 
necessary. 

7156.  So  far  as  it  was  a reason,  was  it  not  applic- 
able to  ail  firing  by  the  police  in  Belfast  1 — Well,  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  firing  by  the  police  in  a tovvn 
where  there  is  a stationary  force  must  for  a time  in- 
jure their  influence  with  the  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  tliat  whatever,  but,  uiffortunately,  it  is 
unavoidable  in  some  instances ; and  when  the  police 
have  no  military  to  protect  them  they  must  protect 
themselves,  and  must  of  course  use  their  arms,  how- 
ever it  mayinjure  their  influencewith  reasonable  people. 

7157.  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  Wasnot 
the  first  reason  that  influenced  you  to  stop  firing  by 
the  police  on  that  day  appHcable  to  all  the  firing  by 
the  police  in  Belfast  during  the  continuance  of  the 
iiots  ?— 

The  l^residsnt. — Mr.  Reed  has  already  stated  that 
it  is. 

Mr.  CuMphell. — Yes  : but  he  says  it,  my  lord,  in  a 
great  many  words. 

The  President. — Not  at  all ; he  says  it  in  as  few 
words  as  could  possibly  convey  the  meaning. 

7158.  The  Witness. — Of  course  if  any  policeman  comes 
and  shoots  any  citizen  down  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  that  person  must 
have  an  ill  feeling  towards  that  policeman,,  or  a party 
of  policemen.  Naturally  so,  we  must  place  oui-selves 
in  their  position,  and  no  doubt  I feel  a great 
sympathy  for  them.  Of  course  it  cannt>t  be 
avoided  when  people  are  shot  down ; it  is  even  a 
greater  misfortune  when  a person  who  may  have  come 
to  look  at  a disturbance  or  remained  with  a crowd,  is 
shot ; his  friends  would  naturally  feel  a very  strong 
feeling  against  the  police,  by  whose  action  he  un- 
avoidably loses  his  life.  However  we  may  call  it 
imreasonable  it  is  not  unnatural  that  such  a feeling 
should  exist,  and  the  police  of  course  must  only  be 
patient  and  live  down  that  feeling. 

7159.  Mr.  Campbell. — Seeing  that  the  central  street 
is  unoccupied  by  rioters,  would  you  consider  that 
firing  up  and  down  that  centi’al  street  would  have  any 
effect  upon  rioters  in  lateral  streets? — Well,  if  there 
were  no  people  in  the  street  to  lire  at,  of  course  I do 
not  think  it  would  he  right  for  the  police  to  fire. 


7160.  Is  it  not  an  unavoidable  result  of  such  firing 
that  innocent  people  will  be  injured  1 — Bnt  there  were 
people  on  the  occasion  I refer  to  ; they  were  gathered 
at  the  cormere,  partially  in  shelter,  and  they  tried  to 
run  away  into  the  lateral  streets.  The  police  had  to 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

7161.  Didn’t  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
stone  throwing  and  firing  was  coming  from  the  lateral 
streets,  and  that  in  order  to  take  effect  on  the  riotei-s 
the  police  would  have  to  fire  there? — No.  that  refers 
to  a later  period ; on  the  occasion  when  I went  back 
the  second  time. 

7162.  Did  you  interfere  with  the  police  on  the 
second  occasion? — No;  I did  not,  these  were  two 
stages  of  the  transactions.  Some  of  the  rioters  were 
no  doubt,  visible ; others  were  not.  I said  that  many 
of  the  riotere  were  concealed  in  the  back  j^artls,  and 
the  stones  were  fired  over  the  houses.  They  were  at 
the  comers  of  the  lateral  streets  which  intersect  Old 
Lodge  road. 

7163.  lunderstood  you  to  say  that  when  you  issued 
a number  of  orders  regarding  the  suppression  of  the 
riots,  one  of  your  orders  was  that  the  police  were  to  be 
careful  that  there  was  to  he  no  firing  from  the  men 
without  the  orders  of  their  officei-s? — Yes,  certainly, 

7164.  Did  you  receive  representations  that  this 
filing  had  taken  place  ? — ^^Vell,  there  were  some  ailewa- 
tions  of  it ; I remember  there  were  some  representa- 
tions made. 

7165.  Had  there  been  representations  to  you  in 
an  official  sense,  or  as  Inspectoi'-Geiieral  of  Constabu- 
lary,  that  men  had  on  some  occasions  broken  from  the 

control  of  their  officers,  and  fired  without  orders? 

No,  sir  ; I have  no  recollection  whatever  of  receiving 
any  such  reports.  It  wa-s  my  oivn  idea  that  if  men, 
were  left  in  twos  and  tlirees  with  their  rifles,  the  unfor- 
tunate men  having  no  militory  to  suppori  them,  might 
use  tlieir  fireai-ins  without  the  orders  of  their  officers, 
and  I wanted  to  have  matters  arranged  so  that  there 
should  be  a responsible  head  for  the  police  paitiea 
during  these  exciting  times,  establislied  over  those 
who  had  arms,  and  that  there  should  be  great  care 
obseiwed  in  the  use  of  firearms,  but  I never  heard  such 
a report  as  that. 

7166.  Will  you  swear  tliere  was  no  such  report 
Well,  I have  no  recollection ; in  fact  I am  satisfied 
there  was  no  such  report.  The  police  officers  in  charge 
had  not  made  the  slightest  complaint  about  any  vio- 
lation of  duty  to  me  in  regard  to  firing. 

7167.  You  also  say  that  you  gave  directions  as  to 
the  use  of  trunclieons  ? — Yes ; I may  remark,  as  I said 
before,  that  in  these  precautions  I only  emphasized 
existing  instructions.  They  were  not  new  instruc- 
tions. Some  instructions  were  already  promulgated 
for  tlie  force ; I only  emphasized  them  and  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  them. 

7168.  Did  you  hear  before  you  issued  these  instruc- 
tions that  the  men  had  abandoned,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  use  of  the  truncheon  in  favour  of  the  rifle  ? — Well,  I 
certainly  found  that  a larger  portion  of  the  police  than 
usual  had  firearms.  I found  that  more  than  half  of 
the  party  had  firearms,  and  I reduced,  when  I arrived 
here,  the  number  of  the  men  with  rifles  to  the  usual 
number  laid  down  in  onr  regulations,  viz. ; — that  there 
should  be  only  half-and-half  having  firearms  and  batons. 

7169.  Do  you  know  under  whose  orders  the  rules 
which  you  refer  to  in  the  constabulary  regulations  had 
been  altered  ? — Well,  I know  that  Mr.  Cullen  and  the 
Town  Inspector,  between  them  decided  upon  the 
arming  of  the  men  ; and  I am  sure  they  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  what  they  did,  and  I had  no 
reason  to  find  fault  with  it.  I may  observe  with 
regard  to  these  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  that  they 
discliarged  their  duty  ably  and  well,  and  I have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  find  fault  with  them  for  what 
they  did,  or  indeed  with  any  other  member  of  the 
force  in  Belfast  while  I was  on  duty  here. 

7170.  Was  not  the  effect  of  your  order  to  restore 
things  to  what  they  should  be  under  the  usual  regula- 
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tions  1 — ^Well,  the  police  were  very  much  isolated : 
they  were  separated  very  much  from  the  military, 
and  when,  armed  they  were  in  fact  left  to  themselves, 
and  therefore  they  required  to  have  the  lifles. 

7171.  I simply  want  to  get  from  you,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  was  the  effect  of  the  order  that  you  issued 
on  arriving  here  that  the  proportion  of  armed  and  of 
baton  men  was  restored  to  what  it  should  have  been 
under  the  regulations  1 — It  was  cei-tainly,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  should  also  undemtand  that 
officers  had  a right  to  provide  for  an  emergency,  and 
if  they  considered  it  right  under  existing  circumstances 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  armed  force  they 
were  quite  right  in  doing  so. 

7172.  You  say  you  gave  directions  that  further 
arrests  should  be  made?— Yes. 

7172a.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  thatprior  to 
your  arrival  the  number  of  airests  made  had  not  been 
sufficient? — The  local  magistrates  who  were  on  the 
Executive  Committee  remarked  to  me  that  they 
thought  more  arrests  should  be  made.  Of  course  they 
were  quite  satisfied  that  the  constables  were  doing 
their  best.  Still  they  considered  that  more  airesla 
should  be  made,  and  having  regard  to  their  opinion 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a most  important  matter 
to  try  and  an-est  the  ringleaders  I issued  orders,  or 
at  least  I called  attention  to  and  emphasised  the 
existing  orders  by  referring  to  it. 

7173.  Were  you  of  opinion  yourself,  having  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  men  employed,  that  the  arrests 
were  not  proportionate  to  the  results  that  were 
expected? — ^Well,  the  arrests  were  not  jsroportionate 
to  what  might  be  expected  if  the  town  were  in  a 
normal  condition,  but  when  a riot  was  going  on  it  was 
impossible  in  many  cases  to  arrest  the  parties  who 
ought  to  have  been  arrested. 

7174.  Of  course  you  considered  that  the  orders 
you  gave  might  be  carried  out  ? — I considered  they 
might  be  carried  out  to  a great  extent.  At  the  same 
time  of  course  I made  allowances — there  were  cases  in 
which  they  could  not  have  been  carried  out ; for 
instance,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  police  to 
have  arrested  men  on  the  Shankhill  road  and  other 
places  where  rioting  was  going  on  without  creating  a 
much  more  serious  riot  and  disturbance,  and  probaWy 
loss  of  life. 

7175.  You  gave  directions  with  reference  to 
processions  and  bands  ? — Yes. 

7176.  Tip  to  that  time  had  bauds  and  processions 
been  allowed  to  go  on  without  interference  of  any 
kind  ? — I cannot  say. 

7177.  Of  course  you  had  an  object  in  issuing  that 
order? — Yes;  my  experience  of  Belfast  has  been  that 
bands  and  processions  lead  to  very  great  disturbance 
and  mischirf. 

7178.  Are  you  a^vare  tliat  until  your  arrival  no 
effort  of  any  kind  was  made  to  su]>press  bands  or 
processions  ?— I could  not  say  that. 

President. — You  are  not  quite  accurate  when 
you  say  no  effort  was  made.  We  have  evidence  that 
communications  were  made  with  some  of  the  clergy 
that  processions  should  not  be  held. 

Mr.  ./lifcwM.— Communications  wei'e  entered  into 
with  Dr.  Hanna,  and  he  undertook  to  have  no  bands 
or  banners. 

7179.  The  Witmss. — I am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Cullen 
and  Mr.  Carr  did  eveiything  possible  to  remove  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  previous  disturbances. 

7180.  Mr.  Campbell.—  Amisdght  in  saying  that  in 
addition  to  finding  that  they  had  increas^  the  pro- 
portion of  armed  to  baton  men,  you  also  found  that 
the  proportion  of  bullets  to  buckshot  ammunition  had 
beeu  considerably  increased  ? — No,  sir,  thnre  was  no 
alteration  whatever  in  that  respect. 

7181.  Did  you  substitute  buckshot  for  bullete? — 
Yes. 

7182.  You  said  that  the  reason  for  withdra\ving  the 
police  from  Shankhill  was  because  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants wei-e  not  in  sj  mpathy  with  tliem  ? — I -wish 
to  say  I never  approved  of  tlio  withdrawal  of  the  police 


from  Shankhill  road.  I was  not  in  town  when  they  Oc^t.  is,  isse. 
were  withdrawn.  A"^ew 

7183.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered  Ke«L 
it  was  a wise  thing  to  do  ?— No.  What  I said  was  that 
were  I here  at  the  time  probably  I would  not  have 
approved  of  it ; but  that  under  the  circumstances?,  .and 
having  regard  to  what  occurred  afterwards,  I supposed 
that  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
been  done. 

7184.  I thought  you  went  on  to  say  that  the 
reason  you  considered  it  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  in 
consequence  of  the  police  having  lost  the  moral  support 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Shankhill — I thought  you  gave 
that  reason  why  you  approved  of  the  direction  to  with- 
draw the  police  from  Shankhill  road — am  I right  in 
that?— No,  I expressed  no  approval  of  such  direction. 

The  President. — Mr.  Reed  was  not  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness), — ^Wero  you  not  here  for 
some  time  before  you  came  to  the  conclusion  of  restor- 
ing the  police  to  Sliaukhill  road? 

The  President. — He  said  already  that  he  remained 
in  Belfast  for  some  time  till  he  thought  tlie  hostOity 
was  withdrawn,  and  then  he  thought  he  might  restore 
the  police  to  Shankhill. 

7185.  The  Witness. — Having  regard  to  the  feeling 
against  tlie  police  I thought  it  better  under  the  cir- 
cumstances not  to  restore  them  to  the  Shankhill  till 
the  feeling  against  them  would  be  removed,  and  till 
they  had  the  moral  support  of  the  well-to-do  people  of 
the  locality  for  the  discharge  of  the  police  duly  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I was  not  here  when  tlie  police  were 
removed  from  Shankhill  road.  Had  I been  here  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  objected  to  their  removal. 

7186.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  stated  that  there  was  a 
regular  combination  to  drive  the  country  police  out  of 
Belfast,  and  you  illustrated  that  by  a case? — No,  sii-. 

I don’t  know  that  I said  exactly  that. 

7187.  I thought  I took  your  words — “It  appeared 
as  if  there  was  sucli  a combination  to  drive  the  police 
out  of  Belfast  ” ? — Well,  sir,  lean  only  judge  by  the 
facts  that  came  under  my  own  notice ; and  taking  these 
facts  and  putting  them  together  there  did  appear  to  be 
a determination  on  the  paa-t  of  the  Rrotestauts  of 
Belfast  to  get  rid  of  the  Constabulary. 

7188.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Mayor  was 
responsible  for  peace  and  order  in  the  town,  don’t  you 
think  the  conduct  of  the  police  explains  the  fact  of  the 
Protestants  wishing  to  have  the  country  police  with- 
drawn, without  imputing  a conspiracy  for  that 
purpose  ? 

The  President. — I don’t  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
this  gentleman’s  opinion  upon  that  subject.  He  has 
formed  his  opinion  upon  the  facts  which  were  before 
him ; and  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  facts  which  will 
be  put  before  us ; and  we  may  come  to  an  entirely 
different  conclusion  from  what  Mr.  Reed  has  arrived 
at.  We  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  parties  to  maintain  the 
police,  and  of  other  pereons  in  the  city  that  they  should 
be  removed.  We  shsill  be  guided  by  the  facts  which 
are  in  evidence,  and  we  don’t  want  opinions. 

Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  had  already,  my  lord,  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Reed’s  opinion  upon  other  matters,  aod 
why  should  not  I also  have  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
upon  this  matter? 

The  President. — You  may  ask  the  facts  upon  which 
he  forms  his  opinion. 

7189.  Mr.  Campbell. — I think  you  said  that  in  the 
docks  there  were  a great  number  of  Protestant  work- 
men— do  you  mean  the  Alexandra  Docks? — Yes. 

I understood  from  the  proprietor  there  that  the  groat 
majority  of  the  workmen  in  the  docks  were  Catholics. 

7190.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  at 
present  they  are  all  Catholics,  and  that  on  the  4th  of 
June  they  were  all  Catholics  except  one  man  named 
Blakely  and  auotlier? — No,  I was  not  aware  of 
that,  but  I was  led  to  believe  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  workmen  were  Roman  Catholics. 

7191.  And  that  since  the  4th  of  June  there  was  not 
a single  Protestant  working  at  the  docks  ? — ^t7o,  sir. 

2 K 
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7192.  I ttonght  you  stated  to  the  Court — I took  it 
doTO  — of  course,  I don’t  want  to  impeach  your 
evidence  in  any  way,  but  certainly  my  impression  was 
that  you  stated  that  a small  portion  of  the  persons 
employed  at  the  docks  were  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nation 1 — I don’t  think  I said  that. 

7193.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  4th  of  June  no 
Protestants  were  working  at  the  docks  1 — I cannot 
say.  In  fact,  I could  not  say.  If  you  allow  me  to 
refer  to  my  notes — when  I went  to  the  docks  my  im- 
pression was  that  the  great  majority  were  Catholics, 
but  that  there  were  some  Protestants  too.  I was  in- 
quiring from  some  of  the  workmen  the  number  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  were  working  in  the 
docks,  and  they  could  not  tell  me ; and  one  of  them 
stated  that  they  did  not  know  the  religions  of  some  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  that  they  could  not  be  accurate 
as  to  the  proportions ; but  that  there  was  a mixture. 
My  impression  was  that  a large  proportion  of  the  work- 
men were  Roman  Catholics. 

7194.  With  reference  to  the  marching  of  the  Island 
men,  are  you  aware  that  for  some  evenings  after  the 
drowning  of  Curran  attacks  were  made  on  the  Island 
men  on  their  way  home  i — I could  not  say  now  exactly. 
Probably  what  you  say  is  right.  Rut  I could  not  say 
positively  whether  any  such  thing  was  reported  to  me. 

7195.  You  heard  of  the  drowning  of  Curran,  of 
course  ? — Yes,  I heard  of  it. 

7196.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  Belfast, 
having  regard  to  the  excitement  that  arose,  that  it  was 
an  unwise  step  on  the  part  of  the  Island  men  to  march 
home  in  a body? — Well,  I really  cannot  pass  an 
opinion  upon  their  conduct  before  I came  here.  It  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  depends  very  much  upon  a 
knowledge  of  circumstances  of  which  I am  ignorant. 

7197.  You  stated  on  one  occasion  when  you  were 
talking  to  Mr.  Lyster,  resident  magistrate,  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  Shankhill  road  came  to  ask  your  pro- 
tection?— Yes,  sir. 

7198.  What  were  tliey  seeking  protection  for'? — 
We  had  heard  random  shots  fired  towards  Noithumber- 
land  street  in  the  direction  of  that  road.  The  people 
cried  out,  “ They  are  wrecking  our  houses  and  destroy- 
ing our  bits  of  things,”  and  they  called  on  me  to  give 
them  protection. 

7199.  Did  you  go  to  see  if  there  were  houses 
wrecked  1 — I did,  sir.  I rode  tlu-ough  the  streets ; I 
did  not  search  the  whole  of  them.  I went  along  a 
number  of  the  streets. 

7200.  Did  you  come  in  contact  with  parties  who 
had  been  attacked? — No:  I rode  through  some 
of  the  streets  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
disturbance.  Everything  appeared  perfectly  quiet 
with  the  exception  of  some  random  shots  being  fired. 
We  don’t  mind  these  things  in  Belfast  because  it  is  a 
common  thing.  Some  shots  were  fired,  no  doubt. 

7201.  You  stated  that  some  one  informed  you  that 
you  dare  not  show  your  nose  on  the  Shankhil  road  ? 
— No.  What  I said  was  that  I was  informed  that  a 
police  officer  would  not  be  safe  in  uniform  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road  by  himself,  and  without  protection  that  ho 
would  be  assailed. 

7202.  Was  that  said  with  the  object  of  preventing 
you  going  on  the  road  in  uniform? — Yes.  It  was 
stated  to  me  that  I was  acting  with  imprudence  in 
going  there  in  unifoim  by  myself,  unaccompanied  by 
a sufficient  force. 

7203.  After  that  were  you  there  at  different  times 
in  uniform  ? — I was,  sir.  There  was  scarcely  a night 
that  I did  not  visit  the  Falls  road  and  the  Shankhill 
road. 

7204.  Did  you  over  get  a scratch? — No,  sir,  I did 
not. 

7205.  I am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it? — I may 
add  further  than  that,  so  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
cerned, the  Shankhill  road  people  treated  me  with 
courtesy  except  on  one  occasion  at  Bower’s  hill 
barrack,  which,  however,  was  only  a trifling  matter, 
as  I have  already  mentioned.  I recollect  on  one 
occasion  I was  in  uniform  there  while  the  troops  were 


regaled  with  refreshments  by  the  people — ^tea.  And 
although  I am  sure  they  regarded  me  as  an  enemy, 
one  of  the  men  came  forward  and  offered  me  a cup  of 
tea. 

7206.  There  wasnot  much  sign  of  hostility  in  that  ? 
— No.  But  although  he  regarded  me  as  an  enemy  on 
the  occasion  he  did  nor  forget  the  duty  of  hospi- 
tality ; and  of  course  he  thought  it  right  to  offer  me 
refreshmeirt.  I may  mention  that  neither  myself  nor 
my  orderly  accepted  it,  because  I had  given  orders  in 
the  beginning  that  the  police  should  not  accept  refresh- 
ments from  any  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  riots. 
And  I may  mention  that  subsequently  the  general 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  troops  from  accepting 
refreshments. 

7207.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Montgomery’s  church 
I think  you  said  yon  found  Mr.  Montgomery  a sen. 
sible,  fair-minded  man — was  that  the  opinion  you 
formed  of  him  1 — I hope  I would  do  better  than  that. 

7208.  Well,  1 see  nothing  wrong  with  that?— No 
— of  course ; but  it  would  be  rather  impertinent  of  me 
to  use  these  words  with  regard  to  the  Rev.  5ilr.  Mont, 
gomery.  I think  I said  he  was  a gentleman  that 
everyone  had  the  highest  possible  respect  for.  I think 
T put  it  in  that  way. 

7209.  Did  Montgomery  strike  you  as  an  extreme 
party  man? — Certainly  not — quite  the  revei-se. 

7210.  Had  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  story  of 
Mr.  Montgomery,  with  reference  to  repeated  attacks 
being  made  on  his  church  ? — I had  none.  I don't 
recollect  now  that  he  referred  to  repeated  attacks.  I 
don’t  adopt  that  expression.  I understood  from  him 
that  he  would  have  to  remove  his  services  to  another 
part  of  the  town.  Then  I offered  him  protection.  I said 
that  I did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  removal  of  his 
services — that  if  he  held  his  services  in  his  own  church 
it  was  our  duty  to  afibrd  him  protection,  and  that  he 
should  not  consider  that  he  was  refused  protection ; for 
that  there  was  an  ample  force  in  Belfast  to  protect  Mm. 

■ 7211.  Did  Mr.  Montgomery  tell  you  that  for  three 
weeks  he  had  to  discontinue  the  services  in  bis  church? 
— Well,  I understood  that  from  him. 

Tlie  President — I suppose  Mr.  Montgomery  will  be 
called  as  a witness,  and  he  can  tell  the  facts  for  himself. 
This  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Reed  is  imma- 
terial. 

7212.  Mr.  Camphell. — I think  you  also  said  that 
some  of  the  persons  alleged  that  they  had  been 
assaulted  on  the  way  to  attend  his  church ; had  you 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  ?— I doubt  nothing  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  said.  Of  coui-se  he  depended  upon  the 
reports  of  others  to  a great  extent.  I asked  him  for 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  been  assailed,  and 
he  said  he  would  give  them  to  me,  but  that  the  parties 
did  not  wish  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He  did 
give  me  the  names  and  I deputed  an  officer  to  inquire 
from  the  persons  what  had  occurred,  and  they  did  allege 
in  some  of  the  cases  that  they  were  assaulted,  but 
nothing  serious. 

7213.  You  said  that  you  saw  the  Catholic  clergy 
doing  their  best  to  keep  back  the  crowd  from  the 
church  of  Mr.  Montgomery  ? — Not  to  keep  back 
the  people  but  to  protect  the  church,  by  driving  the 
people  off  the  streets  who  were  going  to  the  church. 
For  instance,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  on 
tlie  streets.  I saw  them  drive  persons  off  the  streets, 
but  I don’t  think  those  people  came  to  attack  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  church. 

7214.  Then  why  drive  them  off  the  streets  ? — Be- 
cause they  had  no  business  there,  and  the  clergy 
thought  they  might  collect  a crowd  who  might  do 
mischief,  and  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  have  the 
streets  cleared.  That  is  what  I inferred.  Of  course 
I cannot  know  what  their  object  was,  but  I only  judge 
their  object  by  what  I saw  them  do. 

7215.  Ai-e  you  aware  that  on  the  same  date  in  the 
Press  there  appeared  a statement  by  a number  of 
CathoUcs  who  said  they  were  acting  as  a committee 
to  inquire  into  this  matter? 

The  President — What  have  we  to  do  with  this? 
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Mr.  CampbeU. — These  persons  wrote  a letter  to  the 
newspapers  to  state  that  they  had  investigated  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  complaints,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
was  humbug  and  invention. 

The  President— AX  present  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  was  not  of  that  kind,  except  this  heai-say 
evidence. 

7215.  Mr.  Campbell — Had  you  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  reports  of  the  police  that  Mr.  Mont^ 
gomery’a  story  was  true  or  the  reverse  ? — T am  sure 
iiat  what  he  stated  would  be  true.  I believe  in  the 
distinct  accuracy  of  everything  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
stated.  I believe  also  that  the  persons  who  made 
reports  to  him  stated  truthfully. 

7216.  Did  you  get  reports  from  the  police  on  the 

subject  ? — ^Yes.  I had  full  reports  from  the  resident 

magistrates  on  duty. 

The  President — "Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  at  the 
facts  by  examining  Mr.  Montgomery.  We  propose 
to  have  him  called  before  us  and  he  will  be  able  to 
to  tell  us  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I kndw,  certainly,  from  the  report 
of  the  evidence  of  this  inquiry,  as  it  appeared  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days — as  it  appeax’ed  in  the  public 
press — that  the  constabulary  officers  gave  a vast 
amount  of  evidence  upon  this  matter. 

The  President — Any  official  reports  that  Mr.  Reed 
may  have  received  we  will  allow  to  be  put  in.  But, 
speaking  for  myself,  I protest  against  hearsay  evidence, 
^e  we  to  take  the  allegations  of  what  some  people 
told  Mr.  Montgomery  whose  names  we  don’t  know, 
and  whose  repoiiis  Mr.  Montgomery  repeated  to  Mr. 
Reed.  You  asked  Mr.  Reed  to  tell  us  what  he  heard 
in  this  way.  Surely  you  must  know  that  that  sort 
of  gossip  will  not  have  any  weight  with  us. 

7217.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  last  question  I put  was — 
I asked  Mr.  Reed — did  he  know  anything  from  the 
police  reports  as  to  the  attack  on  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
church  Well,  I can  only  state  what  I heard  when  I 
was  in  Belfast.  If  I did  not  state  before  I will  state 
it  now — that  when  I saw  the  statement  in  tho  news- 
papers with  reference  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  church,  I 
determined  to  inquire  into  the  matter  at  once ; and  I 
was  going  to  see  Mr.  Montgomery  when  he  kindly 
came  down  to  the  police  office,  and  I had  a conversa- 
tion with  him  there.  I spoke  to  the  magistrates  who 
had  charge  of  the  duty  of  protecting  the  church,  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  their,  explanations.  He  stated  he 
would  give  me  the  names  of  the  persons  who  said  they 
had  been  assaulted  on  their  way  to  the  church.  I 
had  inquiries  made  from  these  people,  and  I am  sure 
what  they  stated  was  accurate ; but  they  stated 
that  they  did  not  wish  their  names  to  be  divulged  or 
mentioned. 

The  Present. — We  really  cannot  take  this  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I only  want  to  get  out  the  facts  as 
well  as  I can. 

The  President. — No,  no,  you  are  not.  Don’t  let  ua 
have  any  misunderstanding.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I only  want  to  get  out  the  facts  as 
well  as  I can.  I believe  I am  entitled  to  that. 

The  President. — No,  no,  you  are  not  Don’t  let  us 
have  any  misunderstanding.  It  is  we  that  are  to  got 
at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Campheli. — 1.  am  entitled  to  assist  the  court  to 
get  at  the  facts. 

The  Presid&it. — You  are  not  entitled  to  do  it. 

7218.  The  TFiiness. — Pray,  understand  ma  I don’t 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  made  by  any 
member  of  Mr.  Montgomeiy’s  congregation. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I don’t  allege  that  you  do. 

7219.  The  Witness, — Let  that  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. I am  satisfied  that  the  members  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery’s congregation  stated,  what  was  tme,  and  as  far 
as  I am  concerned,  I do  not  impugn  their  veracity. 

Mr.  Campbell. — ^Well,  I will  not  pursue  that  matter 
any  farther.  I will  now  come  to  the  time  when  the 
police  were  restored  to  the  Shankhill  road. 


7220.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q c. — Before  you  come 
to  that,  will  you  give  me  the  dates  when  the  police 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Shankliill  road  ? — I think 
it  was  on  the  6th  of  August.  I think  the  resolution 
was  on  the  5th. 

7221.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^The  resolution  witlidrawing 
the  police  passed  unanimously  1 — I hardly  know  any- 
thing about  it.  The  paper  was  given  to  me  as  the 
resolution  referred  to.-^Resolution  produced.) — That 
is  the  document. 

7222.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  is  tho 
resolution  1 — No ; I don’t  express  any  opinion  upon  it. 

7223.  Did  Mr.  Carr  give  you  that  1 — Well,  he  gave 
me  that,  and  I undemtood  from  him  it  was  a resolu- 
tion. 

7224.  Would  you  say  positively  that  it  wasi — I 
could  not  tell. 

7225.  The  reason  I ask  you  the  question  is,  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  on  the  6th  of  August! — No, 
sir ; there  was  no  meeting  on  the  6th.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  7 th.  The 
meeting  of  the  5th  was  not  of  the  executive  committee. 
It  was  of  the  resident  magistrates. 

7226.  Is  there  any  record  or  book  that  will  show 
what  resident  magistrates  were  present  on  th,at  occa- 
sion 1 — Yes,  sir.  That  could  be  easily  obtained  if  you 
examine  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Thynne. 
Any  of  them  will  tell  you. 

7227.  Take  that  resolution  in  your  hand — does  not 
that  state  that  it  was  passed  unanimously! — Yesj 
there  is  a foot  note  to  that  effect,  “ carried  unani- 
mously.” 

7228.  You  stated  that  you  came  to  a resolution 
about  the  25th  of  August  to  restore  the  police  to  the 
Shankhill  road! — Yesj  of  course  we  had  partially 
restored  them  earlier. 

7229.  Are  you  aware  that  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore that,  or  at  any  rate  a considerable  period  before 
it  a number  of  the  residents  of  Shankhill  road  had 
met  and  passed  resolutions  to  have  the  police  sent 
ba6k ! — Was  that  when  I was  in  Belfast  ? 

7230.  Yes!— I am  not  aware  of  that.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge  the  people  were  always  antagonistic  to  the 
police.  They  led  every  one  to  suppose  that  they  would 
never  allow  the  police  back  again. 

7231.  This  notice  that  you  have  produced  and 
which  filled  you  with  such  gloomy  anticipations,  turned 
out  after  all  to  be  a very  harmless  one ! — Yes,  a very 
harmless  one. 

7232.  More  of  a joke  than  anytliing  else ! — Well,  it 
was  a very  harmless  affair.  It  was  a case  of  the 
mountain  in  labour.  We  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  it.  The  man  was  discharged  immediately. 
In  fact  the  police  never  arrested  him ; they  took  bos 
name  and  let  him  go.  And  the  poor  man  assisted  the 
police  by  showing  every  place  where  he  had  posted 
the  notices. 

7233.  Taking  that  and  contrasting  it  with  your 
anticipations,  and  what  you  were  led  to  expect  you 
would  receive,  do  you  think  there  was  a good  deal  of 
exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  Shankhill  people  1 — 
Not  the  slightest. 

7234.  Not  the  slightest  exaggeration! — No,  not  the 
least.  Even  when  we  restoi-ed  the  police,  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  warned  me  that  we  must  be  careful, 
that  there  wore  people  who  were  disposed  to  do  us 
injury.  In  fact,  I expected  that  two  or  three  police- 
men would  be  shot  when  they  returned  to  duty  on  tho 
ShankhilL  That  was  what  I expected  from  tho  repre- 
sentations made  to  me  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

7235.  But  your  anticipation  was  not  realized! — 
Well,  it  was  realized  when  we  went  to  tho  Shankhill 
road,  the  first  night  there  was  a shot  fired  and  the  ball 
tore  the  trousers  of  a policeman ; in  fact  he  had  a 
most  miraculous  escape — it  grazed  tho  front  of  his 
person. 

7236.  Tbe  President. — I suppose  being  forewarned 
you  were  forearmed !~ Yes.  I may  mention  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  ca.me  to  me  on  tho  following  day  and 
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i;xpre5S2(l  approval  of  the  policemen  Laving  come 
back.  I heard  that  when  the  ill  disposed  found  that 
the  front  streets  were  guarded  by  policemen,  and  tlio 

back  streets  by  soldiers,  they  said  to  themselves 

“ We  are  in  a trap,  and  we  can’t  carry  on  the  game 
any  longer,”  and  so  they  kept  quiet. 

7237.  Mr.  CampieZ?. —Did  you  find  that  the  well-to- 
do  inhabitants  of  tlie  Shankhill  road  were  fiieudly  to 
I lie  police  and  assisted  them  to  the  best  of  their  power  ? 
- -No  sir,  they  were  not  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  most  hostile  to  us  and  would  not  look  at  us.  I was 
led  to  believe  from  my  inquiries  that  they  were  all 
against  the  police,  and  that  they  would  never  allow  the 
police  to  do  duty  on  the  Shankhill  road.  The  res- 
pectable inhabitants  appeared  to  be  led  away  by 
religious  fanaticism.  They  however  afforded  every 
assistance  subsequently,  and  they  went  out  themselves 
and  acted  as  peace  preservers,  and  I observed  they 
M'ent  amongst  the  crowds  and  tried  to  get  them  off  the 
streets. 

7238.  The  President. — I suppose  the  respectable 
inhabitants  as  you  describe  them,  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  being  without  the  police  ? — They  did  sir,  and  tliey 
jtromised  me  every  assistance  and  support,  and  they 
then  did  all  they  could  for  us. 

7239.  Mr.  Camphell. — Do  you  think  that  if  a 
greater  number  of  men  in  plain  clothes  were  doing  duty 
on  the  Sliankhill  road  from  the  first  better  service 
would  have  been  done  in  dealing  with  these  mobs? — 
I don’t  know  what  number  of  men  were  in  plain 
clothes. 

7240.  Did  you  hear  that  ? — I did  not. 

7241.  One  of  the  instructions  you  gave  wlien  going 
away  was  that  a number  of  policemen  in  plain  clothes 
should  be  employed  1 — I certainly  gave  that  direction. 
In  fact,  I made  that  arrangement  with  the  town 
inspector  and  Mr.  Cullen,  and  I thought  it  very  ad- 
visable, 

7242.  Did  you  find  a system  prevailing  of  posting 

a number  of  men  at  comers  who  were  nob  allowed  to 
leave  those  places  ? — I did.  We  had  many  stations 
posted  at  fixed  points.  ' 

7243.  Did  you  change  that  and  direct  that  they 

should  patrol  the  streets  and  not  remain  stationary  ? 

1 ea,  I called  the  attention  of  the  men  that  they  sboiiM 
be  moving  about  more ; I recollect  that. 

7244.  You  stated  that  you  found  the  borough  or 
local  magistrates  whenever  they  acted  in  the  police- 
courts,  an  impartial  and  useful  body  of  men  ? — Yes,  I 
only  gave  you  my  own  experience  of  them. 

7245.  But  is  that  your  experience '1 — Certainly  it  is. 

7246.  How  long  edd  that  experience  last  1 — Well,  I 
was  in  the  riots  of  1864  and  1872,  and  Iwas  stationed 
here  in  1867  and  1868. 

7247.  Did  you  experience  during  tliat  period  that 
these  men  were  abusing  their  positions  for  party  pur- 
poses?— No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

7248.  Had  you  experience  during  that  period  of 
these  gentlemen  coming  to  the  police  court  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  thwarting  the  resident  magis- 
trates in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty? — No,  sir. 

7249.  In  your  time,  so  far  as  you  knew,  did  the 
resident  magistrates  and  the  local  magistrates  work  in 
harmony  ? — Perfectly. 

7250.  Was  there  an  entii'e  absence  of  friction? — 
Yes;  there  was  no  friction. 

7251.  Did  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a wise 
thing  that  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Belfast  should 
nave  the  absolute  power  of  putting  down  bands  and 
processions,  witli  permission  to  relax  it  on  occasions  1 
Don’t  you  thiitk  that  permission  would  expose  him  to 
as  much  hostility  as  the  people  exhibit  at  present  ? — 
Well,  of  course,  that  is  a matter  for  careful  considera- 
tion. I would  not  be  for  depriving  Mm  of  all  power 
and  leaving  it  absolute  that  bauds  and  processions 
should  not  be  allowed  at  all.  The  word  “ procession  ” 
is  a general  term,  and  there  may  bo  occasions  when  it 
would  be  very  hard  that  the  people  should  be  prevented 
from  having  some  procession  which  might  be  quite 
harmless.  Therefore,  it  might  be  advisable  to  leave  a 


discretion  to  the  town  inspector  to  permit  processions 
when  he  thought  they  might  with  safety  be  allowed. 

7253.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  expedient 
that  processions  should  he  put  down  in  Belfast,  while 
processions  of  a similar  character  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland  would  not  be  interfered  with  ? — I would  be  in 
favoiu'  of  the  same  law  for  the  wliole  of  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time  Belfast  is  a very  exceptional  place. 
In  other  parts  of  Ireland  you  have  no  rival  mobs. 
You  have  no  opposition  mobs  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ireland.  You  have  only  one  mob  there,  and  the  only 
party  they  have  to  attack  is  the  police. 

7253.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  would 
be  satisfied  if  their  liberty  in  that  respect  were  cur- 
tailed, when  there  was  absolute  freedom  for  the  rest 
of  Ireland  ? — Weil,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  when 
they  have  processions,  do  not  make  riots  and  disturb- 
ance as  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  do. 

7354.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  processions 
taie  place  where  one  class  of  the  community  largely 
preponderates? — Well,  one  section  does  largely  pre- 
ponderate. » 

7255.  As  an  abstract  question  I wish  to  ask  you 
do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  one  rule  for 
Belfast  and  apply  another  to  all  otlier  parts  of  Ireland  ? 
— 1 don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  those  matters. 

7256.  But  this  is  the  suggestion  made  by  you,  and 
we  must  consider  how  far  it  is  possible.  Do  you  not 
consider  that  it  would  excite  a good  deal  of  public 
odium  and  hostility  if  processions  in  Belfast  were  put 
down,  while  processions  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  were 
not  interfered  with  ?— Well,  both  parties  here  would 
be  prevented.  Of  course  there  would  be  two  parties 
and  both  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  procession, 
and  it  would  not  be  confined  to  one  side  at  all. 

7357.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  an  Act  at  one 
time  forbidding  all  these  processions  ? — Yes. 

7258.  And  that  subsequently  by  unanimous  consent 
it  was  repealed? — Yea. 

7259..  Is  it  not  a fact  that  by  the  ordinary  law 
magistrates  have  the  power  to  put  down  processions  ? 
— They  have  the  power  but  they  never  exercise  it, 
and  it  is  such  a serious  matter  when  the  law  does  not 
exactly  prohibit  them,  and  when  it  is  left  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  another  law  by  the  magistrates.  They 
come  out  at  a time  when  it  would  be  most  difficult  for 
the  magistrates  to  prevent  them  without  having  a large 
force  and  great  disturbance. 

7260.  Would  that  also  apply  to  the  case  of  a town 
inspector  having  power  to  relax  the  law  whenever  in 
his  judgment  he  thought  it  might  be  relaxed  ?— In 
that  case  they  know  very  well  that  they  must  get  Ms 
assent  before  they  move  in  the  matter. 

7261.  Don’t  you  consider  that  he  would  expose  him- 
self to  attacks  on  both  sides  on  every  occasion  that  ha 
exercised  that  power  ? — It  is  possible  he  might.  In 
fact,  there  is  so  much  party  feeling  here  that  the  meat 
harmless  procession  would  be  regarded  by  the  parties 
unconnected  with  it  as  a party  procession. 

7262.  Would  you  extend  the  law  all  over  Ireland  ? 
— I would  extend  it  all  over  Ireland.  I think  it  might 
safely  be  extended  to  the  entire  United  Kingdom. 

The  President. — Really,  this  inquiry  is  limited  to 
Belfast,  and  I hope  it  will  end  there. 

7263.  Mr.  Ga/mphell. — Do  you  think  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  and  town 
inspector  proposed  by  you  should  be  done  by  a local 
Act  or  by  an  Act  passed  by  Parliament  and  applicable 
to  the  entire  kingdom  1 — Well,  I don’t  come  here  as  a 
general  expert  to  offer  an  opinion  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  I come  here  to  submit  respectfully  my  views 
with  regar-d  to  Belfast. 

The  President. — We  do  not  know  what  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Reed  may  be,  or  whether  he  has  formed 
any  opinion  in  the  matter,  but  supposing  he  did  we 
aro  not  concerned  in  this  inquiry  with  any  place  except 
Belfast,  and  we  are  not  going  to  recommend  anything 
as  to  how  Cork,  Limerick  or  any  other  city  in  Ireland 
should  he  dealt  with. 
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7264.  Mr.  CampheU. — ^With  roferenco  to  tlie  two 
<reatlenien  wlio  you  think  should  administer  justice  as 
stipendiary  magistrates,  having  regai-d  to  the  proposed 
increased  jurisdiction  do  you  consider  it  advisable  that 
they  should  have  some  legal  experience  % — 1 think  they 
ought. 

7265.  Do  you  consider  it  -would  be  advisable  that 
they  should  be  pi-actising  banisters  1 — Well  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  legal  experience. 

The  President. — I suppose  they  should  be  barristers 
of  the  usual  “ seven  years’  standing.” 

7266.  Mr.  Campbell. — I think  it  is  “ten  years  in 
Ireland,”  my  lord.  (To  witness)  I believe  between  you 
and  the  town  inspector  there  are  three  odicers — Mr. 
Cullen,  Mr.  Fanning,  and  LIr.  Newland  1 — No,  there 
is  no  one  “ between  me  ” and  the  town  inspector — all 
the  ofBcera  you  mention  assist  me  and  are  responsible 
to  me  directly  in  the  execution  of  the  duties. 

7267.  Am  I correct  in  stating  that  all  those  gentle- 
men had  a turn  at  the  riots — -was  not  the  commandant 
here  in  Junel — He  was. 

7268.  And  afterwards  he  was  sent  back  and  Mr. 
Fanning  came  down? — I should  state  that  the  com- 
mandant was  not  dispensed  -with — he  was  most  anxious 
to  return  to  his  ordinary  duties  and  requested  me  to 
recall  him.  He  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  him 
here  any  longer. 

7269.  In  the  July  riots  -who  was  sent  down  ? — ^Mr. 
Fanning. 

7270.  And  in  the  August  riots  who  was  sent? — 
Mr.  Colomb  was  sent  down. 

7271.  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  -would  have  been 
better  -to  retain  one  man  here — don’t  you  think  -that 
after  the  experience  he  had  obtained  be  -would  have 
been  better  able  to  deal  with  the  sulsequent  riots  ? 

The  President. — Supposing  it  would  have  been 
better  what  conclusion  follows  from  it? 

Mr.  Campbell. — What  I contend  is  that  the  absence 
of  proper  organization  was  one  cause  of  the  riots. 

The  President. — I suppose  none  of  us  differ  from 
that.  That  has  been  brought  out  already  several  times. 

Mr.  Campbell. — From  my  point  of  view,  a good 
thing  cannot  be  brought  out  too  often. 

7272.  The  Witness. — I may  mention  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  tlie  Government  that  those  gentlemen 
should  be  sent  do%vn. 

7273.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  theymightall  have  a turn 
at  the  riots  ? — No,  but  the  Government  thought  one  of 
the  chief  officers  should  go  down,  and  then  Mr. 
Newlaad  got  ill  and  had  to  go  back,  and  I offered  to 
go,  but  the  Government  thought  it  better  that  Mr. 
Fanning  should  go. 

7274.  Are  you  aware  there  -was  considerable  fric- 
tion between  those  gentlemen  and  the  head  of  the 
Constabulary  in  the  town  ? — There  was  some  mis- 
understau(^ng  between  Mr.  Fanning  and,  I think, 
Mr.  Cullen. 

7275.  That  is,  in  one  point  of  view,  Mr.  Cullen  -was 
senior,  and  in  another  point  of  -view,  Mr.  Fanning 
was  ?-l-No,  sir,  the  senior  here  is  tlie  chief  officer  of 
the  Constabulary — whoever  ho  may  be,  and  Mr. 
Famiing  being  Deputy  Inspector-General,  and  Mr. 
Cullen  Assistant  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Fanning  had 
the  command,  and  was  Chief  Officer. 

7276.  As  divisional  magisti-ate,  was  Mr.  Cullen 
wholly  independent  of  Mr.  Fanning  ? — Not  in  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  control  of  the 
constabulary. 

7277.  Are  you  strictly  accurate  in  stating  that  the 
divisional  magistra-tes  are  under  your  control,  and  sub- 
ject to  your  orders? — Yes;  -there  are  five  divisional 
magistrates  in  Ireland  at  present,  of  whom  two  being 
officers  of  constabulary,  are  directly  under  my  control, 
the  other  three  are  Resident  Magistrates,  and  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  the  Under  Secretary,  but 
he  has  delegated  to  me  the  authority  of  gi-ving  in- 
structions -to  them,  and  they  make  reports  direct  to 
me. 

7278.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  by  reason  of  Mr, 
Cullen  being  Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Constabu- 


lary that  he  is  directly  i-esponsible  to  you? — That  is  Oct,  u, issa. 
the  reason.  I may  mention  that  at  first  the  intention  Mr.  And^o^Y 
was  to  have  all  the  di-visioual  magistrates  under  the  Keed. 
Inspector-General,  but  the  Government  could  not 
place  three  of  them  under  the  Inspector-General,  as 
not  being  officers  of  the  force,  and  I only  represent 
the  Under  Seci-etary,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  _ 

7279.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  bis  dual  position 
that  Mr.  Cullen  objected  to  be  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Fanning? — I cannot  tell  exactly — the  matter  was 
not  reported  to  me,  and  I only  understood  from  pri- 
vate letters  that  there  was  some  slight  misunderstand- 


ing, such  as  -^\’ill  sometimes  occur  between  officials  in 
any  department — there  was  nothing  serious  in  it — 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  \vith  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  so  far  as  I could  understand. 

7280.  Were  any  representations  made  to  you,  as 
Inspector-General,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
certain  policemen  who  had  used  expressions  with  re- 
gard to  loyalists,  or  Orangemen  of  Belfast. 

7281.  Sir  Edward  RwZioen— Who  do  you  say  had 
used  expi-essions  ? 

7282.  Mr.  Campbell. — Policemen,  sir,  who  had  used 
expressions  ?— (Witness.)  Yes ; there  were  some  re- 
ports made. 

7283.  How  many  repoi-ts  of  that  sorb  did  you  re- 
ceive?— J could  not  say.  I know  I had  some  investi- 
gated before  the  magistrates. 

7284.  The  Presidmit. — Reports  from  whom? — 
From  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast. 

7285.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Are  you  aware  that  in  one 
case  there  was  an  investigation  befoi-e  the  magisti-ates  ? 
— Yes,  more  than  one. 

7286.  I am  referring  to  one  cas&  Are  you  aware 
that  in  one  case  there  was  an  investigation  before  the 
magistrates,  and  that  they  handed  it  over  to  bo  dealt 
with  by  you.  A man  named  Trajmor  ?— Y es ; I recol- 
lect there  was  one  case  left  to  me  certainly. 

7287.  Was  it  alleged  that  he  had  boasted  tliat  he 
had  shot  a number  of  Protestants? — Yes. 

7288.  Has  there  been  any  coustabulaiy  inquiry  into 
the  charge  against  that  man? — Well,  there  was  an 
inquiry.  I t.liiYil,-  it  was  the  same  man  who  was  re- 
po^d  to  have  used  those  expressions,  and  he  was 
charged  before  the  magistrates,  under  the  Constabulary 
Acts,  which  enable  magistrates  to  deal  with  a case  of 
violation  of  duty,  in  so  far  as  in  using  expressions 
calculated  to  provoke  a breach  of  the  jicace.  _ The 
magistrates  considered  it  was  not  a case  for  their  in- 
vesti^ation,  and  they  declined  to  adjudicate  upon  it, 
and dismisseditwithout prejudice.  Thenwhenhe  had 
been  accused  of  other  offences  I recommended  his 
removal  from  the  force,  and  he  has  been  remo-yed  and 
hence  there  was  no  necessity  for  dealing  with  this 
particular  offence. 

7289  The  President— you  have  not  investi- 
gated it?— No,  my  lord,  I have  not  investigated  it 
further,  as  the  man  has  been  removed  from  the  force. 

7290.  I understand  you  to  say  that  he  has  been 
removed  for  other  offences  ? — Yes. 

7291.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  there  other  official  re- 
poi-ts  made  by  the  Assistant  Inspector-General  to  you, 
^ to  the  conduct  of  other  officers  of  the  force  ?— liiere 
were  several  reports.  I really  could  not  remember 
them  all  now. 

7292.  Have  you  got  those  reports? — les. 

7293  The  President.— was  the  character  of 
these  reports  ?-Well,  my  lord,  there  was  a msm,  for 
instance,  chained  with  being  drmik,  and  loading  his 
rifle  without  orders.  I investigated  that  case  myself. 
The  man  was  acquitted  of  the  drunkenness,  but  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  acted  improperly  m loading 
without  orders,  though  he  tliought  no  was  justified  m 
doing  so,  I fined  him,  and  so  ho  was  punished  for 

7294.  Mr.  Are  those  reports  filed?— 

Any  reports  made  to  me  are  filed. 

Will  you  produce  these  reports  ? 

7295.  The  President. — It  is  for  us  to  call  for  them. 
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-(Witas.)  If  tie  Commiision  requires  it  I sldl  7310.  FolWing  fh«t  „p  we  have  heard  on  ail 
ir”  ^ , '■anas,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  about  it,  that  one 

7296.  Mr.  Oar^bA—l  ask  you  to  produce  all  of  the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  mth  riobi  was  Ih, 

complaints  ag^t  officers  of  tlie  constabularj  -vTith  number  of  S7mpathifiers~people  who  did  not  actuallv 
reference  _ to  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  men  under  take  part  in  the  riots,  but  who  opened  their  houses 
them  du^g  the  disturbances  m Belfast  1 — ("Witness.^  the  rioters  to  take  refuge  in  1 That  is  so 

, 7311.  I beUeve  as  a rule  those  people  Hve  in  an 

7297.  1 ask  you  -will  you  produce  them? — I will  inferior  and  cheap  class  of  houses  Yes 

a'sCommusionercack  for.  7312.  I don'tknow  wkcrtheryou  areaware,  butyou 

^ charged  may  take  it  from  me  that  in  Belfast  in  all  cases  where 

with  using  Tul^r  expressions,  and  firing  at  a crowd  the  valuation  of  a house  is  £8  or  under  the  landlords 
•wiaout  orders  ?— I do  not  recollect,  but  of  course  and  not  tlie  tenants  are  rated  and  would  have  to  nav 
under  the  circumstances  there  ai-e  a great  many  cases  the  compensation  that  might  be  awarded  for  malicious 
which  I -wo^d  have  investigated  and  sent  before  the  injury  to  property— taking  that  to  be  the  law  as  it  at 

present  stands  in  Belfast,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
U.L  h ^ ^^erstand,  then,  that  a great  many  desirable  thing  that  it  should  be'altered,  and  that  the 
1 compensation  for  malicious  injuries  should  in  all  cases 

7300.  You  used  the  word  just  now  “a  great  be  levied  on  the  occupiers ?— Certainly— I think  anv 
nmny.  I ask  yoi^hye  a great  many  cases  of  that  change  in  the  law  would  be  futile  if  that  were  not 
kind  happened  — Well,  I could  not  say  how  many.  done. 

My  recollection  is  merely  that  there  were  not  o great  7313.  Do  yon  think  that  that  wonld  have  a deterrent 

reports  that  I have  made  I will  produce  effect  upon  the  sympathisers  with  rioters  ?— I do— no 
“ there  are  not  a great  many,  doubt  of  it.  It  would  makeit  their  interest  to  nre- 

and  11 1 used  that  expression  I made  a mistake.  Of  serve  the  peace.  ^ 

ooureo  I reeeive  reports  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  from  73U.  I may  mention  that  that  is  one  of  thoieoom. 
every  county,  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  beingso  mendations  the  To%vn  Council  intend  to  bring  forward  T 
accurate  in  aUmattersas  I might  wish.  I have  the  con.  —Well,  I think  it  a most  valuable  proposal— it  would 
trol  of  12,400  men,  and  receive  reports  from  all  parts  bring  the  motive  of  self-interest  to  bear  upon  those 
ot  Ireland,  and  I cannot  be  very  accurate  in  an  people,  and  they  would  probably  use  their  influence 

V 1.  u-  h-  w.x  r,  . their  children  and  neighbours  to  refrain  from 

/3U1.  You  have  no  objection,  if  the  Commissioners  takmg  part  in  the  disturbances 

to  produce  an  reports  from  the  constabulary  7316.  In  an  early  peurt  of  your  evidence  you  recom- 
officeis  dealing  -ynth  offences,  either  by  officers  or  men  mended  that  the  magistrates  should  have  an  increased 

PO'^er  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  pei^ons 

7302.  The  Prmefewi. —Probably  the  better  course  charged  with  taking  part  in  disturbing  the  peace— 
for  you  to  fake  would  be  to  prepare  and  send  to  us  a don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should 
list  gi-^gthe  names  of  the  constables  and  officers  also  have  the  power  of  ordering  flogging  as  part  of  the 

reported  upon.  We  do  not  call  for  details  of  the  punishment  of  pei-sons  who  wi-eck  houses  or  do  thinss 
charges  which  were  made  against  them.  All  we  want  of  that  sort^-Well,  sir,  I think  in  the  caseof  iuvenfles 
is  the  names  of  the  persons  against  whom  charges  it  would  be  very  desirable;  and  there  is  an  Act  of 
were  ^e,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  person  making  Parliament  authorizing  children  under  twelve  years  of 
the  entry  of  the  charge,  and  whether  the  case  had  been  age  to  be  whipped  for  certain  offences,  inclu<^o-  riot 
ravestiga^  mag^istrates  or  by  yourself,  rvith  and  unlawful  assembly,  and  I think  if  the  ao-e  was  ex- 

the  r^ult?— (Witness.)  Certainly,  my  lord,  I shall  tended  to  sixteen  it  might  bo  an  improvement. 

T ^ necking  houses  would  you  extend  it  to 

7303.  Mr.  CampbeU^Wovld  you  add  to  it  com-  pereons  of  all  ages?— I don’t  know  as  to  that. 

^ President-I  undemtand  Mr.  Reed  to  say  that 

7304.  The  Presi^nf.— Oh,  cert^ly.  You  will  when  people  are  old  enough  to  know  better  they  ought 
mderstand  tliat  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  not  to  be  punished  with  the  same  severity 

that  we  want  it,  and  we  shall  use  our  discretion  as  to  Mr.  Orr,  q.c.— I don’t  think  he  said  that,  my  lord. 

I underatood  him  to  say  that  in  all  cases  of  stone- 
^toack  throwing  and  riotous  conduct  juveniles  mio'ht  be 
i^Montgomeiys  Churcb,  ^at  the  Executive  Com-  flogged.  ■ 

7317.  WitTiess, — ^Yes.  I would  extend  it  to  sixteen. 


mittee  passed  a resolution  deelai-ing  that  the  reports 
as  to  the  attack  on  Montgomery’s  Church  were  dis- 
torted and  unfounded  1 — I do  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee used  such  expressions  exactly,  but  the  minutes 
will  show  what  was  declared. 


7318.  Don’t  you  tliink  that  for  wrecking  houses 
and  offences  of  that  sort  it  might  be  desirable<to  extend 
it  to  persons  of  all  ages  ? — That  is  a matter  I have  not 


7306.  The  PWm!.— I undersfcmdtMt  Hie  cha.ee 

that  wae  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery  rr»,  that  the  Siic  So 

Dolics  failed  in  tbeir  Hn+v  in  i,,-™  public  feeling  against  tlie  infliction  of  corporal 

gation.  That  was  the  change  tLt  was  ^invesSted'  ^ the  case  of  adidts.  It  has  been  applied 

and  tliey  say  that  the  police  did  discharge  their'diriy!  SiSher  it  ouS^to  Wxte  f Tt  "’St®"  offenders,  but 
’SOJ.  Mr,  Aca-Thore  eomethhig  more  thm  S q^tio^lf 

7319.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  ordering  that 
punishment  in  the  case  of  wreckei-s  of  houses  ? — Well, 
I think  it  might  be  an  advantage. 

7320.  Sir.  Adams. — I have  hero  a copy  of  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  committee  with  reference  to 
the  alleged  attack  on  the  Rev.  Mr..  Montgomery’s 
church,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 


, that,  I think,  in  the  report  ?— I think  they  added  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  reports  that  had  been  made. 

7308.  Mr.  Adams. — ^What  date  was  that?— The  riot 
was  on  the  22nd  August,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed  on  the  24th. 

7309.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I wish  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  question  started  by  Mr. 
Weir.  You  said  you  thought  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing  that  the  Town  Council  should  have  power, 
instead  of  being  obliged,  as  at  present,  to  levy  com- 
pensation for  injuries  incurred  in  the  riots,  over  the 


“ Resolved — That  the  committee  baxing  inquired  into  the 
allegations  circulatei^  in  the  Press  as  to  what  occurred  o” 


entire  borough  of  Belfast,  to  be  able  to  levy  it  over  a Sunday  last  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  church,  are  of 
certain  district? — Certainly.  I think  it  would  be  pP'''*®"  ^hat  the  reports  were  ex.aggerated,  and  in  many 
desirable  tliat  they  should  have  power  to  levy  it  over  unfounded.” 

» disttiot,  that  is  the  district  .shore  the  damage  tos  7321.  Mr,  il‘Ec.,dy.—l  wish  to  read  a ji.ssagefrom 

the  evidence  given  by  the  Assistant  Tnsjiector-Qeneral, 
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Mr.  Oullen,  and  to  ask  -whether  you  concur  in  it. — 
He  -was  asked  (qxi^tions  1109  to  1112) ; — 

•‘Do  the  divisional  magistrates  all  through  Ireland 
superintend  and  regulate  the  patrols? — Yes,  it  is  part  of 
their  duty. 

“And  are  they  responsible  to  anyone? — They  ore 
responsible  to  the  tinder  Secretary. 

‘‘Tliey  are  not  responsible  to  any  person  else  except 
the  Under  Secretary  P — They  are  responsible  to  the 
Government. 

“ Are  they  r^onsible  to  the  Inspector-General  ’ — 
Mo,  not  at  all.  The  two  last  appointments  as  divisional 
ciamstrates  are  Mr.  Byrne,  County  Inspector  and  myself, 
and  instead  of  reporting  direct  to  the  Under  Secretary 
or  the  Chief  Secretary,  we  report  through  the  Inspector- 
General,  but  simply  because  be  is  the  bead  of  our  force.” 

7322.  I -wish  to  ask  you  is  that  an  accurate  de- 
fioription  of  the  relations  in  -which  the  Divisional 
Magistrates  stand  to  the  Inspector  General? — No, 
sir,  Mr.  Cullen  misunderstood  the  matter.  I should 
state  that  my  predecessor,  the  late  Inspector  General, 
had  not  the  general  supervision  of  crime  in  Ireland  as 
part  of  his  duties,  except  in  certain  cases.  He  had 
no  control  over  the  Divisional  Magistrates,  hut  -when 
I -was  appointed  Inspector  General  it  -was  one  of  the 
arrangemen-ts  of  my  appointment  that  I shorrld  accept 
this  duty.  Of  course  the  Inspector  General  in  the  olden 
time,  before  the  Divisional  Magistrates  -were  appointed, 
had  control  of  the  police  as  regarded  tlie  pi-eyention 
and  detection  of  crime  as  well  as  discipline,  and 
-when  I -was  appointed  this  duty  devolved  upon 
me  j and  any  Divisional  Magistrates  who  -were 
officers  of  the  constab-ulary  force  were  placed  under 
my  control.  It  was  intended,  as  soon  os  legis- 
lation for  that  purpose  could  be  carried  out,  that  all 
the  Divisional  Magistrates  should  he  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Daspeotor  General;  hut  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  -without  legisl^on,  place  such  of  the 
Divisional  Magistrates  as  were  not  officers  of  the 
force  under  my  control ; hut  they  gave  me  a delega- 
tion of  authority  from  the  Under-Secretary  with 
regard  to  those  who  were  not  officers  of  the  force. 

7323.  I have  a return  here  of  tlie  number  of  mar- 
ried members  of  the  constabulary  force  in  Belfast — 
eight  head  constables,  fifty-five  sergeants,  and  eighty- 
six  constables — 1 -want  to  kno-w  from  you,  instead  of 
having  so  many  barracks,  if  forty  sergeants  and  eighty 
constables  were  allocated  to  twenty  different  localities, 
and  housed  so  as  to  have  six  married  men  in  the  same 
terrace  or  block  in  each  locality,  and  the  remainder, 
eight  head  constables,  fifteen  sergeants,  and  six  con- 
stables were  attached  to,  and  housed  near,  each  district 
headquarters,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  be  an  im- 
provement ? — (Figures  handed  to  -witness.) — Well,  sir, 
as  regards  the  head  constables,  we  always  -wish  to  liave 
them  in  the  barracks,  because  they  are  disciplinary 
authorities  in  the  barracks  to  which  they  are  allocated. 

7324.  My  object  was  to  do  a-way  wi-th  the  twenty 
barracks  and  to  have  only  five  large  head-quarters 
Well,  sir,  I have  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  that 
already.  I consider  it  -would  be  most  unadvisable  to 
reduce  the  number  of  barracks,  1 would  rather 
increase  them.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  desk-able 
to  have  the  barracks  substantially  built  and  comforts 
able. 

7325.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  loss  of  efficiency 
due  to  the  force  being  so  much  disti-ibuted  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  rather  an  advantage,  because  it  keeps  the 
police  on  the  spot,  and  they  afford  great  security  to  the 
people  of  each  locality — it  makes  the  inhabitants  feel 
comfortable  to  know  they  have  a police  barrack  near 
them. 

7326.  With  regard  to  processions  may  I ask  if  they 
were  absolutely  prohibited  whether  there  would,  in 
your  opinion,  be  any  risk  of  other  occasions  being 


taken  advantage  of  for  party  purposes — funerals  for 
instance? — Funeral  processions  could  not  well  be 
included  among  the  prohibitions. 

7327.  Are  there  not  occasions  when  funerals  have 
been  made  use  of  for  party  processions  ? — No  doubt 
there  are. 

7328.  Would  not  the  populace  he  likely  to  seek 
opportunities  of  evading  the  Act  in  that  way  ? — Well, 
it  -would  be  very  difficult  to  interfere  with  funeral  pro- 
cessions— very  difficult  indeed,  and  I think  those  easra 
have  in  Belfast  been  very  few. 

7329.  Political  demonstrations,  franchise  proces- 
sions, and  people  marching  -with  bands  or  banners  to 
demonstrate  sympathy  -with  any  political  measure, 
would  you  give  power  to  prohibit  them? — Yes,  of 
course,  they  would  come  under  the  tei-m  party  pto- 
cessions. 

7330.  You  propose  that  they  should  be  prohibited  ? 
— Certainly,  I do. 

7331.  Do  you  think  as  a rule  that  magistrates  in 
Ireland  take  a more  strict  idea  of  their  relations  with 
the  constabulary  than  the  magistrates  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Do  the  magistrates  in  Ire- 
land think  that  their  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
constabulary  on  all  occasions  when  they  go  out  with 
them? — They  do  sometimes,  but  on  other  occasions 
they  do  not  interfere  at  all.  They  have  the  po-wer  of 
doing  it  always. 

7332.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  town  police  force 
were  not  allo-wed  to  use  firearms  but  confined  to  the 
use  of  batons,  do  you  think  that  if  that  were  the  case 
the  magistrates  would  tliink  it  necessary  to  accompany 
them? — Well,  I really  do  not  know  what  the  magis- 
trate.s  might  consider  necessary.  I cannot  offer  any 
opinion  upon  that ; but,  of  course,  they  might  still 
feel  themselves  justified  in  going  out  with  the  police 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

7333.  You  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  fact  that 
the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  exercised  a useful  and 
beneficial  influence  in  preventing  the  15th  of  Augxist 
demonstrations  being  held  this  year  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

7334.  May  I ask  you  if  you  are  aware  that  for 
political  and  other  reasons  the  15th  of  August  demon- 
strations were  generally  withheld  throughout  the 
whole  United  Fangdom  ? — That  may  have  been  the 
case ; but  we  received  intimation  tliat  it  was  intended 
to  hold  the  demonstrations  on  the  15th  August,  this 
year,  and  we  took  steps  immediately,  and  you  will  see 
that  a deputation  from  the  committee  waited  upon  the 
Bishop,  and  asked  him  to  use  his  influence  -vrith  the 
people  to  prevent  it,  and  he  at  once  responded  and 
did  so,  and  there  was  no  procession.  It  was  appre- 
hended that  the  procession  would  take  place. 

7335.  Have  you  heard  that  it  was  apprehended  that 
similar  demonstrations  would  be  held  in  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  in  view  of  tlie  circumstances  they 
were  coimtermanded — did  that  come  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — No,  sir,  it  did  not.  There  is  only  one  other 
point  to  wliich  I ivish  to  refer.  It  has  reference  to 
the  Executive  Committee  which  has  heen  already 
mentioned,  and  the  appointment  of  which  was  sug- 
gested by  me  when  I came  here.  I -wish  to  say  tliat 
tliat  committee  afforded  me  most  valuable  assistance 
during  the  whole  of  my  work  in  Belfast,  more 
especially  so  because  there  was  such  a strong  feeling 
against  the  police  here.  I could  not  possibly  have 
performed  my  duty  without  the  assistanco  of  some 
representatives  of  iffie  people,  so  as  to  give  them  somo 
confidence  in  the  cons-tabulaiy,  as  they  looked  upon  us 
with  great  disfavour,  and  I certainly  received  valuable 
assistance  from  that  Executive  Committee  wliile  I wa-s 
in  charge  here. 

The  Inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock 
the  following  (Thursday)  morning. 


Oa.  19,  1889. 

Mr.  Andrew 
Reed. 
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BELFAST  RIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 


TENTH  DAY — THDESDAY,  Uth  OCTOBER,  1S86. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 

T Ckrk  and  the  Mayor  are  here.  Perhaps  your  lordship  trill  allot? 

Totm  Clerk  to  give  his  etndence  ? r j i lae 

The  President. — Yes. 


Hr.  Samnel 
Black. 


Mr.  Samud  Black,  sworn  and  examined. 


7336.  The  President. — I believe  you  produce  several 
documents  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  and  giving 
information  in  reference  to  incidents  of  its  proceed- 
ings!— Yesj  I produce  a copy  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Law  and  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
Corporation. 

7337.  On  what  date  i— The  5th  of  the  present 
mon^h. 

7338.  We  had  better  take  them  in  the  order  of 
date ! — These  are  the  only  resolutions  on  the  subject. 

(339.  I thought  you  had  some  papers  relating  to 
the  incidents  of  the  riots ; that  is  to  say,  resolutions 
of  the  Town  Council  or  of  the  magistrates,  or  other- 
wise?— ^As  Town  Clerk,  I have  no  resolution  of  the 
magistrates.  The  Corporation  have  not  passed  any 
resolutions  respecting  the  riots.  These  are  suggestions 
as  to  the  police  force. 

7340.  You  say  these  are  recommendations  by  the 
Law  Committee?- — The  Corporation  as  a Corporation, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  magistrates  at  all.  Of 
course  a considerable  number  its  members  are 
magistrates. 

7341.  These  are  resolutions,  I may  take  it,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Council? — The  Law  and  Police 
Committee. 

7342.  Have  they  been  before  the  Council? The 

Law  and  Police  Committee  virtually  comprise  the 
whole  Corporation. 

7343.  Don’t  you  generally  submit  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  to  the  whole  Council  for  confirma- 
tion ? — There  has  been  no  meeting  since. 

The  President. — The  Secretary  will  read  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hennessy  read  as  follows  : 

“ That  a force  organized  and  trained  as  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  are,  on  the  model  of  the  military,  is  not 
adapted  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a police 
force  in  a large  toira  such  as  Belfast. 

“ That  the  arming  of  police  in  streets  with  rifles  unfits 
them  for  dealing  with  and  dispersing  ordinary  mobs  or 
making  arrests.  '' 

. opinion,  the  force  should  be  somewhat 

si^milar  in  its  organization  and  training  to  that  of  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  and  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  chief  of  police,  who  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town. 

“ That  the  present  arrangement,  underwhich  the  resident 
magistrates  virtually  take  control  of  the  peace  in  cases  of 
disturbance  is  productive  of  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

“ That  the  chief  of  the  police  shouldfrom  time  to  time 
report  to  and  take  instructions  from  a local  committee, 
consisting  of,  say  the  Mayor  and  four  members  of  Council, 
two  of  whom  should  be  borough  magistrates,  the  general 
or  other  officer  commanding  the  district,  the  two  resident 
magistrates,  and  the  Assistant  Inspector-General. 

special  rate  to  provide  compensation  for 
mniicious  injuries,  should  he  payable  in  all  cases  by  tlie 
actu^  occupiers  of  premises  irrespective  of  the  amount  at 
which  the  premises  are  rated,  and  that  the  occupiers  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  any  part  thereof  from  their 

“ That  rioters  caught  attacking  or  looting  any  house,  or 
those  throwing  missiles  be  liable  to  be  flogged.” 

7344.  The  President — Now,  Mr.  Black,  have  you 
any  observations  of  your  own  to  make  in  reference  to 
any  of  these  resolutions  ? We  should  be  happy  to 
hear  you? — I fully  agree  in  these  resolutions. 

7345.  I understand  and  appreciate  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  That,  indeed,  I understand  and 
appreciate^  also,  hut  1 wish  to  ask  you  as  to  its 
praoticabDity.  It  says  “Any  special  rate  to  provide 


compensation  for  malicious  injuries  should  be  payable' 
in  all  cases  by  the  actual  occupier  of  premises  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  at  which  the  premises  are  rated 
and  the  occupiers  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  deduct 
any  part  thereof  from  their  rents.”  I quite  under- 
stand that,  but  I want  to  hear  from  yon  whether  it  is 
practicable  in  that  class  of  case  in  wiiich  the  rates  are 
by  law  now  assessed  upon  the  landlord?  Is  there 
any  present  existing  machinery  by  which  this  can  be 
carried  out? — It  would  require  legislation.  It  would 
require  an  amendment  of  our  local  Act.  The  local 
Act  renders  at  present  the  landlord  liable  for  rates 
upon  the  tenement  rated  at  under  £8  a year,  and  as 
far  as  the  occupiers  of  these  premises  are  concerned 
they  simply  pay  so  much  per  week  for  their  rent, 
varying  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  week ; and  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  if  the  occupiers  themselves 
were  made  liable  for  these  rates,  and  not  that  the 
landlord  should  have  to  pay  them,  it  would  have  a 
very  good  deterrent  effect. 

7346.  I do  hot  think  any  of  us  want  any  further 
explanation  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of  the 
scheme.  We  merely  want  to  see  how  far  it  is 
practicable.  _ You  would  not  propose,  I take  it,  to 
alter  the  existing  arrangement  except  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  recommendation?— 
Precisely  so. 

7347.  Would  that  not  involve  a double  system— 
of  course  it  would— but  a costly  and  complicated 
machinery  for  can-ying  it  out?— Not  in  the  least. 

7348.  Have  you  got  all  tliese  small  tenants  in  any 
rate  book  ? — At  present  we  only  rate  the  landlords, 
but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
Poor  Law  books  what  is  required. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c.— The  basis  of  the  taxation  in  Ireland 
is  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  Poor  Law  authorities 
revise  the  valuation  every  year,  and  every  sprint-  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  send  down  to  the  Poor'Yaw 
Guardians  the  mte  book  made  up  for  that  year, 
and  that  rate  book  is  the  basis  of  taxation  in  this 
country. 

The  President — Tliat  is  not  my  difficulty.  Perhaps 
my  own  ideas  are  not  so  clear  as  they  might  be.  You 
have  got  a tenant  say  in  No.  1 John  street.  The 
rent  is  under  £8 ; consequently  the  landlord  pays 
the  rates.  The  house  may  be  let  out  to  several  weekly 
tenants. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c.— It  might  be,  but  I do  not  think  that 
system  prevails  in  Belfast.  Here  each  tenement  is 
usually  occupied  by  one  family. 

The  President — In  one  sole  occupation,  by  the 
tenant  weekly  or  monthly.  Have  you  no  present, 
means  of  knowing  who  the  occupier  of  that  particular- 
house  is  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — This  the  Poor  Law  valuation  will 
show. 

The  Ftineas.— Anything  between  £4  and  £8  it  will 
show.  Under  £4  it  will  not  show. 

7349.  Mr.  Af'ifard?/.— Would  that  be  the  case  if 
the  man  was  not  an  annual  tenant,  but  a weekly 
tenant? — Yes,  between  £4  and  £8. 

7350.  On  the  date  when  the  roll  was  made  up; 
but  this  particular  tenant  might  be  gone  and  another 
come? — Successive  tenants.  The  rates  are  recover- 
able from  any  occupier. 

7350a.  Your  last  resource  would  be  to  levy  on  the 
proprietor  1 

Jlr.  Orr,  q.c.— No. 

The  President.~It  must  be.  Take  the  case  of  a 
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turbulent  man  -who  represents  tlie  others.  He  is 
likely  a •weekly  tenant,  and  he  disappears  before  the 
compensation  is  to  be  assessed  and  levied.  He  is 
gone  ■,  you  know  not  where.  If  you  take  it  off  the 
next  tenant  it  comes  out  of  the  landlord’s  pocket, 
because  this  tenant  will  not  pay  the  same  rent  if  he 
is  to  pay  heavy  compensation  rate  besides.  I do  not 
dissent  from  the  principle  of  the  proposition.  I only 
want  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  practice. 
Then  consider  further.  Supposing  it  requires  a new 
machinery,  that  new  machinery  would  have  to  be 
revised  at  considerable  expense  every  year,  yet  I hope 
many  years  would  elapse  before  it  would  be  put  in 
force.  Nevertheless,  year  by  year  you  would  have  to 
provide  this  machinery  in  oi-der  to  provide  for  a case 
of  this  description. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  that  Hie  difficulty  would  be  in  tenants 
shifting  their  quarters  before  the  compensation  became 
payable.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  making  preliminary  preparations. 

The  President. — Take  the  case  of  a weekly  or 
monthly  tenant.  The  rate  book  has  to  be  prepared 
in  January.  The  riots  occur  in  July,  By  that  time 
the  man  whose  name  appeals  in  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion as  having  been  the  occupier  on  the  1st  January 
may  long  since  have  gone. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — He  may  have  gone.  That  is  the 
difficulty  of  levying,  no  doubt. 

The  President. — Then  if  under  £4. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — He  will  not  appear  at  all  in  the  poor 
law  book. 

Mr.  Le  Poet  Trench,  Q.c. — There  will  have  to  he  a 
perfectly  fresh  list  of  names. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — A new  valuation. 

The  Witness. — Simply  a list  of  names. 

The  President.- — I know  that  on  the  Shankhill-road 
there  are  some  very  decent  houses,  and  there  are 
decent  houses  in  some  of  the  adjoining  streets.  Can 
you  give  me  a notion  of  what  would  be  the  proportion 
in  what  may  be  called  the  disturbed  districts,  includ- 
ing Falls-road,  where  these  disturbances  have  mainly 
existed,  of  tenements  below  £4,  between  £4  and  £8 
and  above  £8  in  valuation.  I ask  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  the  extent  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  i — There  would  be  a very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  tenements  above  £4  and  under  £8  than  of 
the  others. 

7351.  The  difficulty  would  arise  in  a great  number 
of  cases,  for  I understand  you  to  say  there  would  be 
a very  considerable  majority  of  properties  under  £8  ? 
— There  would  be  in  point  of  number's. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — A.s  regards  houses  over  £8  we  do 
not  require  any  change,  as  we  have  them  ah'eady. 

The  President. — If  the  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  are  below  £8  tire  difficulty  would  be  great. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  difficulty  is  great,  and  the  object 
is  tliereby  more  apparent. 

Mr.  M^Ha/rdy. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  tliat 
this  might  lead  to  inci-eased  disturbance  and  damage 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  Shankhill-road  party  com- 
mitted damage  in  the  Falls-road  and  were  asse^ed  in 
damages  for  it,  they  might  take  it  into  theii-  heads  to 
damage  their  own  property  in  order  that  the  damage 
might  be  laid  on  the  Falls-road  people  1 — I have  never 
considered  this.  My  idea  has  been  that  the  rate 
should  be  put  upon  the  town,  as  the  rioters  came  from 


ing  occupation.  But  to  catch  the  sympathisers  with  Od.  u,  i8s<. 

the  rioters  they  would  put  the  rate  upon  all  these  g^^el 

small  tenants,  who  open  tlieir  doors  and  make  way 

for  the  rioters.  If  caught  in  their  pockets  it  would 

put  an  end  to  their  sympathy,  and  the  police  evidence 

is  clear  that  it  would  be  very  much  easier  to  deal  with 

the  rioters. 

The  President. — Practically  the  result  would  be 
that  the  rate  "would  be  paid  by  the  people  who  live 
in  the  very  expensive  houses  in  the  better  parts  of 
the  to'wn  where  there  is  no  rioting,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  'that  their  tenements  are  very  highly  rated,  and 
second,  that  they  certainly  would  be  found,  and  there 
would  be  exceedingly  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
others. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Practically  the  rate  is  paid  by  those 
people  now.  The  people  who  pay  these  rates  never 
engage  in  riots,  and  never  sympathise  with  rioters. 

The  President. — It  is  paid  by  the  landlords,  and  these 
landlords  are  comparatively  small  people  themselves, 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — No ; they  are  of  the  higher  class. 

The  President. — It  is  not  improbable  that  many  per- 
sons who  are  the  owners  of  small  tenements  are  per- 
sons who  would  have  exercised  a considerable  amount 
of  pressure  and  influence  over  their  tenants  if  the 
burden  was  to  fall  upon  the  proprietors. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Not  much  influence  in  Belfast. 

The  President. — The  great  thing  is  to  induce  the 
persons  interested  in  property  in  any  way  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — And  to  support  the  authorities. 

The  Presiderd. — If  we  could  work  it  out  faii'ly,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  landlords  of  these  small  tenants,  and 
not  to  take  the  rate  at  all  from  them.  I would  put  it 
on  the  tenants.  But  I fear  that  no  money  would  be 
got  out  of  these  small  tenants,  and  that  the  burden 
would  fall  upon  inoffensive  people  who  arc  neither 
occupiers  nor  proprietors  of  tliese  small  tenements, 
but  who  occupy  largely  rated  properties  in  other  jjarts 
of  the  town. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — ^It  is  they  who  pay  at  present. 

The  President. — I should  like  to  make  the  landlords 
liable. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Liable  too. 

The  PresidsTii.— That  where  the  rate  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  tenant,  that  it  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 

I should  suggest  that  it  should  be  a tax  upon  the 
premises,  to  he  paid  in  the  first  place  by  the  occupier, 
and  in  default  by  the  landlord.  These  small  premises 
ought  in  some  way  or  other  to  contribute.  If  you 
relieve  the  landlord,  and  cannot  get  it  from  tlie  tenant, 
you  throw  it  upon  the  large  properties.  Where  the 
rate  cannot  be  levied  upon  the  occupier  it  should  be 
charged  upon  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Leaving  him  with  his  remedy  against 
the  tenant. 

The  Witness. — In  accordance  with  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — It  would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual 
steps  that  can  be  taken. 

The  Preside7tt. — Whatever  is  done  you  must  not 
relieve  the  small  proprietora  They  sliould  pay  their 
share. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^You  have  said  it  was  not 
the  idea  of  the  Town  Council  to  limit  the  assessment 
to  a particular  district.  Explain,  if  you  please. 


all  quarters.  They  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  imme- 
diate district. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Mr.  Weir  suggested  yesterday  that 
the  rate  should  be  confined  to  the  one  district.  He 
does  not  thinic  that.  He  thinks  and  the  council 
think  that  the  rate  should  still  be  levied  over  the 
whole  town.  What  we  wish  is  that  the  occupiers  of 
small  tenements  be  made  liable.  ' 

Mr.  La  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Say  that  again, 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  Town  Council  and  the  Town 
Clerk  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  confine 
this  rate  to  a particular  district,  as  was  suggested  yes- 
terday, for  the  very  reason  suggested  by  you  of  shift- 


Mr.  Orr.  Q.C. — In  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Weir 
suggested,  that  in  counties  where  a claim  is  made,  the 
Grand  Jury  can  put  the  rate  upon  the  barony  town- 
lands,  or  district,  whereas  in  Belfast  they  can  only  put 
it  on  the  whole  town,  we  asked,  yesterday,  the  Inspec- 
tor-General whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have 
the  power  in  Belfast  to  confine  the  rate  to  a particular 
district.  Take  the  present  case — to  levy  a rate  for 
malicious  injury  exclusively  in  the  Shankhill  district. 
That  would  be  a very  desirable  step  if  the  population 
were  permanent.  But  the  population  is  not  a perma- 
nent, but  a shifting  one,  and  the  only  effect  would  bo 
to  tax  innocent  persons  for  disturbances  which  took 

2L 
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oa.  14, 1886.  place  before  thej  came  there.  A more  equitable  rule 
Mr  Sa^el  ^ ^ whole  town  as  at  present. 

BiMk.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.o. — Could  it  not  be  put 

upon  the  various  districts  of  a disturbed  character 
without  putting  it  upon  the  whole  town  1 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — ^It  would  mean  that  legislation 
would  have  to  be  brought  in  to  effect  it. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.— Include  the  places  to 
which  the  people  generally  shifted. 

Mr.  Orr,  tj.o. — That  is  the  whole  town. 

The  Witness. — Unfortunately,  when  riots  occur, 
they  gather  from  the  whole  town.  The  rioters  are 
not  confined  to  one  district. 

The  President. — Complaints  have  been'  made — 
whether  well  or  ill-founded  I have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing— that  in  certain  districts  the  police  got  no  support 
from  the  residents.  Tliis  is  said.  We  will  not  con- 
. sider  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  But  supposing  it  is 
so,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  all  the  inhabitants 
should  be  deemed  responsible'  for  the  injury  of  the 
riot.  Whether  a man  takes  part  in  the  stone-throw- 
ing or  whether  he  %vill  not  use  his  influence  to  sup- 
press it,  he  is  equally  guilty — perhaps  more  so.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  rate  should  fall  on  the  district. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  is  the  shifting  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  the  difficulty.  You  get  at  the  property, 
but  not  at  the  individuals, 

The  President. — You  cannot. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^Is  that  not  law  at  pre- 
sent ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — No. 

Mr.  Trench. — Excepting  the  small  tenements  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c.  —It  must  be  a rate  upon  the  whole  body. 

Jlr.  Trench. — Excepting  the  smdl  tenements  which 
are  not  rated  at  ail.  Is  that  not  the  law  1 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — The  only  change  we  make  is  to  take 
account  of  the  occupiers  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
landlords. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — As  regards  sympathisers 
who  live  in  tenements  over  £8,  they  are  at  present 
assessed. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — And  we  thiuk  there  are  not  many  of 
these,  birt  that  the  principal  sympathisers  are  under  £8. 

The  President. — The  question  is  whether  we  should 
go  out  of  the  district,  and  assess  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants who  have  had  no  part  in  these  riots  and  no  Oph- 
portunity  of  using  their  influence. 

Ml'.  Orr,  Q.c. — They  are  taxed  at  present. 

Ths  Presi^nt. — Why  shoi'dd  they  be?  They  live 
far  away,  and  they  contribute  to  the  loss  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  acts,  and  sympathy  with  the  acts,  of 
those  rioters. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Why,  in  Dublin  I had  to  contribute 
to  the  compensation  for  the  stabbing  of  Mr.  Field.  I 
did  not  stab  him,  and  the  parties  who  did  had  not  my 
sympathy. 

The  President. — I am  not  acquainted  with  the  case. 
Are  you  calking  of  an  analogous  case  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c.' — He  was  a juror  stabbed  for  doing  his 
duty. 

The  President. — Was  that  a case  of  a general  riot 
extending  over  many  months  ? 

Mr.  Ojt,  q.c. — No. 

The  President. — There  is  no  analogy. 

Sir.  Orr,  Q.c.— You  cannot  confine  the  rate  to  the 
parties  who  are  liable.  You  may  impose  it  to  a cer- 
tain extent  on  those  who  should  bear  it. 

The  President. — There  are  some  cases  analogous. 

I do  not  know  it.  I merely  read  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  I should  be  veiy  sorry  to  trust  any  such  sources  of 
information  ; but  I have  heard  and  read  that  in  cer- 
tain districts  a special  rate  has  been  levied  upon  part 
of  a county,  as  distinguished  from  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o; — Upon  the  barony,  half-barony,  town- 
land,  or  district.  ■ 

The  President. — That  is  done  in  order  that  the 
people  who  committed  the  offence,  and  the  sym- 
pathisers with  themj  should  bear  the  responsibility  for 
looking  on  without  preventing  the  crime,  and  it  is  a 
law  as  old  as  our  common  law.  It  may  not  have 


been  always  so  in  Ireland,  but  in  England-tbe  respon- 
sibility of  the  hundred  and  parish,  and  so  on,  is  as  old 
as  we  can  trace  in  constitutional  history — the  prin- 
ciple that  every  man  should  be  responsible  for  his 
neighbour. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — The  difficulty  we  find  is  to  confine  it 
to  the  district  because  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
population;  If  you  confine  it  to  the  district  you  may 
be  confining  it  to  the  people  who  did  not  commit  the 
damage  and  letting  off  the  people  that  did.  Therefore 
we  propose  to  keep  the  rate  as  at  present  to  the  whole 
town. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trendh,  q.c. — In  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
carefully  as  you  may  do  it,  a number  of  innocent 
people  are  taxed. 

The  President. — You  cannot  prevent  a great  deal  of 
individual  hardship.  You  must  look  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greater  number. 

Mr.  M‘Rae-dy. — Do  you  not  think,  where  the 
localities  are  so  close  together  as  they  are  in  this 
town,  if  you  separate  one  locality  from  another,  and' 
say,  “ That  has  done  the  damage  j we  will  tax  it,” 
taxing,  say,  Shankhiil  for  damage  done  in  the  Falls- 
road,  the  ^ankhill  people  will  say,  “ As  we  have  had 
to-  pay  for  damage  done  in  the  Falls-road,  we  will 
make  the  Falls-road  people  pay  also  by  smashing  our 
own  windo-ws  and  charging  them  -with  it  ’’  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c, — That  bears  out  my  idea.  We  do  not 
want  to  confine  it  to  districts,  but  to  keep  it  to  the 
whole  town. 

7352.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — ^Would  there  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  names  of  those 
people  under  £4  ? You  have  the  valuation  1 — We 
have  the  valuation  already. 

7353.  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  names  1 — It  would  be  quite  possible. 

7354.  How  often  would  you  suggest  that  those 
should' be  revved  ? — Once  a year. 

7355.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  is  only  very  rarely,  indeed? 
— It  is  only  after  the  riots  of  1872  that  we  had  to  pass 
a special  rate  for  malicious  injury.  I have  prepared 
a return  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Corporation, 
since  the  matter  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
Corporation. 

7356.  That  is  from  the  time  the  Town  Council  had 

cognisance  of  these  matters  do-\vn  to  the  present  ? 

Yes. 

7357.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c.— Is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  Town  Council  that  the  power  should  be  ex- 
tended to  injuries  to  the  person  ? — 1 thiiok  not. 

7358.  Di.i  they  consider  tliat  question? — We  did 
it  in  the  year  1872,  and  thought  it  not  desirable  then. 
It  has  not  been  considered  since. 

7359.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — There  is  one  question 
in  regard  to  these  recommendauons.  You  put  in, 
that  the  chief  of  police  should,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
port to,  and  take  instructions  from,  the  local  com- 
mittee. It  is  proposed  that  that  local  committee 
should  be,  therefore,  over  the  cliief  of  the  police  ? — 
No,  sir ; but  that  they  should  advise  him  merely.  At 
present  neither  the  Corporation,  nor  any  local  parties, 
save  the  resident  magistrates,  have  the  slightest  con- 
trol over  the  police,  even  in  cases  of  riot.  The  Mayor 
is  consulted  only.  So  far  as  ordinary  cases  are  con- 
cerned, the  Mayor  is  never  consulted. 

7360.  Do  youlpropose  that  this  local  committee 
should  have  control  over  the  chiefs  of  the  police  ? — I 
think  that  he  should  merely  advise  them ; and  if  any 
difference  arises,  that  the  Inspector-General  of  con- 
stabulary should  decide  what  course  should  be  adopted. 

7361.  That  he  should  not  be  responsible  to  the 
local  committee — that  the  control  should  rest  with 
the  Chief  Secretary  ? — That  it  should  rest  ■with  the 
Chief  Secretary.  Until  the  letter  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  the  other  day,  there  has  never  been  a com- 
munication to  the  Mayor,  to  my  knowledge,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peace  of  the  town.  The  local  magis 
trates  have  hitherto  been  looked  to  as  the  party  res- 
ponsible.- 

7362.  The  President. — You  use  the  words  “local 
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magistrates."  Tlie  local  magistrates  wto  are  essen-  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — It  was  never  intended  that  they  . oa.  i4,  leis. 

tially  resident,  are  not  known  by  that  name  1 — I should  instruct  the  officer  how  to  quell  a riot.  „ . — 

should  have  used  the  word  “ resident.”  The  Wilnm. — Oh,  no.  BJ^k 

Ths  President. — In  Dublin  the  police  are  responsible  7378.  Mr.  Adams. — Should  you  consider  it  most 

to  the  Chief  Secretary  alone.  desirable  that  any  future  police  force  should  he  mainly 

Mr.  On*,  Q.c. — Theyareunconnected  there  with  the  Protestant  or  Catholic? — I think  it  desirable  that  it 


Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Mr.  Adams. — They  are,  also  unconnected  with  the 
Dublin  Corporation. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Certainly.  They  do  not  propose  that 
these  should  be.  It  is  not  proposed  that  this  local 
committee  should  be  confined  to  the  Corporation  at 
all. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  is  proposed  that  the  Corporation 
here  should  have  the  control. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Reed’s  evidence 
as  to  the  value  of  the  aid  given  by  its  members.  They 
supported  the  police. 

7363.  The  President. — There  is  one.  document.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you  happen  to, have  or  not a 
letter  written  by  Lord  Hartington  in  year  ,187.2, 
which,  I,  presume,  gave  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  at  that  time.  Do  you  happen  to  have 
it  ? — I have  not. 

7364.  Addressed,  I think,  to  the  Corporation? — 
I never  received  it.  I understand  your  lordship  asked 
for  some  of  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  Mayor. 
I have  brought  copies  of  them. 

7365.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — There  was  a question  asked 
by  Captain  M'Hardy  yesterday,  regarding  which  you 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  information,  about  the 
area  watched  by  the  police — it  is  the  municipal  area  1 
— Nothing  outside  it. 

7366.  Which  is  not  conterminous.with  the  Parlia- 
mentary borough  ? — No. 

7367.  Give  us  the  area  ? — The  area  is  6,805  acres. 
,,  I think  there  are  814  acres  of  that  slob  land.  . 

73,68.  The  President. — ^Not  an  occupied  part? — 
Covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water. 

7369.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy.  — Tliat  practically  does  not 
require  police  protection?- — No.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  about  1,700  acres  that  cannot  be  built  upon 
at  all. 

7 37,0- : You  mean  brickfields  ? — ^Oh,  no  ■,  Imid  covered 
. by.u'ato’. 

• 7371.  Not  yet  reclaimed? — ^Yes;  part  is  not  re- 

claimed. 

737,2.  What  is, the  amount  of  that  ? — 1,7.00  acres,  or 
thereabouts. 

7373.  You  mean  then  that  the  acreage  of  the 
; borough  is  to  be  reduced  by  2,500  to  find  the 
. amount  watched  by  the  police  ? — Certainly.  A con- 
. siderable  portion,  after  deducting  that,  is  not  built 

upon. 

7374.  Mr.  AdaTns. — As  I understand  by  you,  this 
local  committee  is  merely  to  advise  with  the  chief 
police  officer  ? — Just  so. 

7375.  In  the  proposals  you  hand  in,  this  local'com- 
mittee  is  simply  to  advise  with  the  chief  police  officer  ? 
— That  is  what  was  intended. 

7376.  “The  chief  of  the  police  shall  from  time  to 
time  report  to,  and  fake  instinictions  from  the  local 
committee,  consisting  of,  say,  the  Mayor  and  four 
members  of  Council,  two  of  whom  should  be  borou^ 
magistrates,  the  general  or  other  officer  commanding 
the  district,  the  two  resident  magistrates,  and  the 
Assistant  luspector-GeneraL”  I presume  that  if  the 
chief  of  the  police  is  to  take  instructions  from  time  to 
time  from  that  local  committee,  that  local  committee 
will,  of  course,  be  tiie  governing  force  of  the  police  in 
Belfast  ? — ^The  idea  was  that  it  should  be  more  in  tiie 
way  of  recommendation  than  actual  instruction,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Executive  Committee  assisted 
the  police  in  the  late  riots. 

7377.  The  President.  — Consultative  ? — Consulta- 
tive. 


should  be  divided  to  the  same  extent. 

7 379.  Fairly  divided? — I understand  myself,  though 
I have  never  been  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  the 
evidence,  that  in  settling  the  police  force . originally 
arranged  to  be  brought  into  Belfast  in  1865,  it  was 
understood  that  it  should  bear  a relative  proportion 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  in  regard  to  religion. 

7380.  You  are  aware  that  the  numbers  in  tlielower 
ranks  are  about  equal,  but  that  in  the  higher  ranks 
the  Protestants,  are  in  a considerable  majority  ? — I 
have  not  had  time  to  read  yesterday’s  evidence. 

7381.  Do  you  think  the  inliabitants  would  have 
confidence  in  the  police  controlled  by  .any  committee  on 
which  the  Corporation  had  a large,  representation  ?r— I 
think  they  ought  to  have. 

7382.  That  they  would  have . confidence  ? — I think 
they  ought  to  have. 

7383.  Would  they?— I do  not  know,  really. 

7384.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Corporation,  of 
Belfast  ? — Forty  members. 

7385.  Of  those  are  many  Roman  Catholics  ? — ^No. 

7 386.  How  many  ?~ At  present  I do  not  recollect  of 
any. 

7387.  Notone.  Have  they  a large  staff  of  officials? 
— Yes ; a considerable  number. 

7388.  How'many  of  these  officials,  above  the  rank 
of  day  labourers,  are  Catholics? — I could  not  stats 
from  memory.  I can  get  you  a return. 

7389.  Are  any  Catholics  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

7390.  How  many? — I do  not  know. 

7391.  Do  you  know  of  one  ? — Yes. 

7392.  Kindly  send  in  a return? — I have  not  in- 
quired into  their  religion;  but  -if  you  wish  a return 
I will  send  it  in. 

7393.  You  surely  know  their  religion  ,without 
special  inquiry  In  some  cases. 

7394.  , Mr.  Orr,Q,G. — With  reference  to  this  increase 
proposed  in.  the  police  force, -it  is  given  dn. evidence 
that  the  number,  of  hours,  a constable  is  on  duty 
averages  six  all  round.  Was  the  Corporation  aware 
of  that? — Certainly  not.  The  Corporation  thought 
each  man  had  at  least  eight  hours  of  duty,  and  .that 
is  little  enough.  . 

7395.  In  your  opinion  is  any  increase  necessary.?, — 
My  opinion  is.  that  if  the  590  men  were  on  duty  eight 
hours  instead  of  six,  they  should  be  ample  in  the 
ordinary  state  of,  the  town. 

7396.  Did  any  ease  come  under  your  notice  where 
the  system  of  patrolling  would  have  been  beneficial  % — 
I was  through  the  disturbed  districts  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  I often  urged  .on  the  heads  of  the  police 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  patrol  districts  in  order 
not  to  allow  crowds  to  collect.  They  could  -not, see 
tiieir  way  to  do  it.  The  police  were  stationed  at  fixed 
points,  and  between  these  the  crowds  were  allowed  to 
collect.  Hence  the  damage  that  arose.  If  they  had 
moved  ^^p  and  down,  the  mobs  would  have  been  pre- 
vented gathering.  Such  is  my  conviction. 

7397.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Tlie  present  force 
would  be  sufficient  in  ordinary  times  ? — Yes. 

7398.  What  would  you  do  in  extraordinary  times  ? — 
Call  upon  the  military. 

7399.  Not  call  upon  the  outside  police? — No,  except 
it  was  absolutely  necessary.  I have  never  known 
outside  police  called  in  that  they  did  not  excite  bad 
feeling  amongst  the  population. 

7400.  You  have  observed  that  in  former  years  ? — 
It  has  always  been  the  case. 

7401.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Do  you  not  know  that  out- 
side police  are  not  called  in  anywhere  without  causing 
excitement? — My  experience  is  principally  confined 


Mr.  Adams. — The  phrase  is  that  he  should  “ take 
instructions.”  If  a man  takes  instructions  from  any 
body,  that  body  is  his  master. 


to  Belfast  in  police  matters. 

7402.  There  has  been  one  point  referred  to  as  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  duties  wliich  the  magistrates 
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Oej.^888.  suggest  should  be  performed  by  this  committee.  In 
Mr.  Samuel  riots,  and  the  chief  officer  of  police 

Black.  placing  his  men  in  fixed  points  instead  of  patrolling, 

would  you  surest  that  this  local  body  should  hare 

authority  to  make  him  change  that  arrangement  J 

No ; that  they  should  advise  him  what  he  should  do, 
and  that  he  should  have  the  sole  responsibility. 

7403.  Can  you  say  what  suggested  to  the  magis- 
trate the  placing  on  this  committee  of  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  troops  ? Could  you  say  what 
he  has  to  do  with  the  local  government  of  the  town  ‘I— 
Nothing ; but  the  military  are  called  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  if  it  is  overcome. 

7404.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  disturbed  if  he 
had_  no  say  in  the  general  government  of  the  town 
until  the  military  were  called  in  ? — We  have  invariably 
found  his  advice  most  desirable.  General  Moore  has 
given  most  valuable  assistance. 

7405.  There  is  an  important  matter  not  referred  to 
in  these  resolutions.  Supposing  there  is  a vacancy  in 
the  chief  of  police,  what  body  is  to  fill  that  up?— The 
Government  take  the  entire  control  at  present.  We 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter  whatever. 

7406.  You  propose  to  leave  that  as  it  is?— Yes,  to 
leave  it  as  it  is,  making  the  Executive  responsible. 

7407.  The  Executive  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

7408.  Do  you  think  the  system  you  would  establish 
in  Belfast  would  he  suitable  and  applicable  to  any  town 
in  Ireland  ? — Certainly. 

7409.  This  committee  for  instance? — It  would  be 
applicable  to  all  towns. 

7410.  How  would  you  constitute  the  committee 

■where  there  was  no  general  commanding  the  troops  1 

We  should  have  to  omit  him. 

7411.  You  condemn  in  one  paragraph  here  the 
arming  of  the  police  in  the  streets,  and  you  condemn 
the  organization  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary.  If 
you  condemn  the  organization  how  is  it  you  propose 
still  to  retain  the  same  force  ?— We  thought  they 
should  be  improved  in  their  training.  At  present  they 
are  quite  too  military  in  their  training. 

7412.  If  you  leave  the  responsibility  with  the 
Executive,  how  do  you  think  you  could  bring  about 
the  improvement?— We  hope  that  with  the  advice  of 
that  committee,  and  the  experience  that  the  Executive 
now  have  had,  it  -will  be  recognised  that  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  a police  are  totally  unsuitable  for  town  duty, 
and  that  that  would  be  changed. 

7413.  You  think  practically  that  this  local  com- 
mittee though  not  armed  with  any  authority  would 

exercise  a considerable  amormt  of  influence  ? I have 

not  the  slightest  doubt  they  would. 

7414.  You  would  like  them  to  have  influence  but 
no  responsibility?— They  would  be  responsible  for  the 
advice  they  gave,  but  not  responsible  for  its  being 
acted  upon. 

7415.  Do  you  think  that  power  and  responsibility 
should  go  together? — It  is  very  desirable,  but  circum- 
stances are  peculiar  in  Ireland. 

7416.  Do  you  think  they  should  remain  permanently 
peculiar  1 — It  is  difficult  to  say,  sir. 

7417.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
upon  barracks  and  the  housing  of  the  police,  and 
whether  you  think  that  if  there  was  any  extra  power, 
or  control,  or  supervision  given  to  the  local  body  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  transfer  some  of  the  expenditure 
to  the  local  body  ?— Certainly.  They  have  at  present 
no  control. 

• 7418.  You  propose  to  give  them  control  -without 

responsibility.  Do  you  think  it  would  also  be  reason- 
able to  give  them  control  -without  any  part  of  the 
burden  of  expenditure?— I understand  that  a portion 
ot  the  barrack  expenditure  is  paid  by  the  town. 

7419.  Do  you  know  of  any  police  force  in  Europe 
or  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  on  the  basis 
suggested  here? — No,  sh-. 

7420.  Or  anything  at  all  analogous  to  it? The 

police  forces  in  England  and  Scotland  are  totally 
difi'erent  from  oura.  They  are  under-  the  local 
authorities. 


7421.  And  the  local  authorities  have  therefore  to 
pay  for  the  whole  maintenance  of  and  expenditure  upon 
the  force,  subject  to  a small  contribution  for  nav  and 
clothing? — So  I undei-stand. 

7422.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Assuming  that  the 
local  committee  you  mention  is  considered  desirable 
I suppose  the  object  of  having  the  general  officer  on 
It  would  be  to  keep  him  acquainted  -with  the  state  of 

afiaii-s  previous  to  his  co-operation  being  required? 

Certainly,  it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  so. 

7423.  Mr.  Adams. — One  question  as  to  this  new 
force  yon  propose  to  establish  ?— I do  not  propose  a 
new  foi-ce,  -with  great  respect. 

7424.  Practically  ?— I mean  new  arrangements. 

7425.  Mr.  Le  Boer  Trench,  Q.c.— If  it  means  any. 
thmg  it  means  a new  force?— A force  differently 
organized  and  trained.  I think  the  same  force  would 
do  if  differently  trained. 

7426.  M'Hardy. — A different  force  so  far  as 

organization  and  training  goes? — In  place  of  the 
^it^  training  they  get  at  present,  I would  train 
them  in  towm  duties,  night  watching,  street  regulation 
and  so  on.  ’ 

7^7.  Mr.  Adams — Do  you  propose  that  the  Royal 
Insh  Constabulary  should  continue  in  charge  of  Bel- 
fast?—Yes. 

. propose  that  the  chief  officer 

m Belfast  should  be  under  the  ordei-sof  the  Inspector- 
General  ?— Or  under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Secretary. 

7429.  If  you  have  a man  in  command  of  the  force 
and  not  responsible  to  the  Insjiector-Genera],  he  would 

WMe  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary? 

There  is  no  objections  to  him  being  under  the  In- 
spector-General. 

7430.  In  fact  you  do  not  assent  to  any  of  the  pro- 
positions of  this  document  ?— On  the  contrary,  I do. 

^ Bo  you  assent  to  this — “ That  a force  organ- 

ized and  trained  as  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ai-e 
on  the  model  of  the  military,  is  not  adapted  for  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a police  force  in  a 
large  town  such  as  Belfast.” Yes. 

7432.  Then  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  not  fit 
to  be  reteined  in  Belfast  ?— I do  not  say  so.  The 

Constabulary  -with  certain  iiuprovementa 

7433.  Do  you  agree  -^th  this— “ That  in  our  opinion 
the  force  should  be  similar  in  its  organization  and 
training  to  that  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police 
and  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  the 
force,  Avho  should  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town? — ^Yea. 

7434.  And  -would  that  not  be  a separate  force  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ?— I think  not.  I do 
not  see  anything  to  prevent  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary acting  under  these  resolutions. 

7435.  What  change  would  there  be  except  that 

you  would  have  a supreme  council  sitting  en  perma- 
nence ? Of 

7436.  ThePresiderat— Consultative?— Consultative. 

I here  might  be  improvements  in  some  important 
de^s  witiiout  taking  the  force  from  nut  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Constabulary.  At  present  the  idea  is  that  they 
are  more  military  than  police. 

7437.  You  would  have  the  organization  more  civic 
than  it  IB,  and  less  military  ?— Yes. 

7438.  And,  therefore,  you  would  retain  the  Royal 
Ii-ish  Constabulary  in  Belfast?— I have  always  aug- 

propose  to  dispense  with  them. 

7439.  Mr.  IFsm-,  q.c. — I believe  the  resolutions  are 
Irom  the  Law  and  Police  Committee  ?— Yes. 

7440.  That  name  of  the  » PoKce  Committee”  is  the 
of  a committee  that  existed  when  the  Town 

Council  had  control  of  the  local  force  ? No. 

7441.  Is  it  not  a Police  Committee  now? — Except 
tfiat  complamts  coming  in  against  the  police  they 
send  forward  to  the  Town  Inspector. 

7442.  As  head  of  the  force  in  the  to-wn? — Yes. 
VVe  heal-  no  more  about  them  them 

7443.  The  President. — Do  these  gentlemen  propose 
that  tliere  should  be  a change  in  that  respect  ?— No, 
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7444.  Mr.  IVeir,  Q.c. — This  committee  had  functions 
when  the  old  force  was  in  existence.  That  police 
force  was  abolished  after  a report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission?— Yes. 

7445.  You  were  asked  what  should  be  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  force  now  in  point  of  religion.  Do  you 
know  that  the  (Commission  that  reported  against  the 
late  police  force  reported  that  there  never  was  more 
than  an  average  of  five  or  six  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
old  force? — That  is  so. 

7446.  The  police  are  hoirnd  to  watch  the  whole 
municipal  area,  I believe? — Yes. 

7447.  Have  not  a Royal  Commission  reported  in 
favour  of  a large  extension  of  the  present  area? — They 
have. 

7448.  To  what  extent? — ^About  3,000  acres. 

7449.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police  force  of 
Belfast  to  take  charge  of  this  extended  ai-ea  ? — Yes. 

7460.  Do  you  think  in  fixing  the  permanent  strength 
of  the  police  force  provision  should  be  made  for  that 
increase  in  area?— Certainly. 

Mr.  Adams. — You  will  have  to  wait  a long  time 
before  the  recommendations  of  that  Commission  are 
cai’ried  out. 

7451.  Mr.  WetryQ.C. — The  police  are  not  very  much 
interested  in  this ; but  who  is  the  body  that  distributes 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  malicious  injuries?  Is  it 
the  To-wn  Council? — Yes,  in  the  first  instance. 

7453.  Is  there  any  appeal  against  ite  decision,  if  it 
awards  any  sum  ? — Not,  if  any  bona  fide  sum. 

7453.  The  President. — Is  bona  fide”  something 

distinct  from  nominal  ? — I mean  not  merely  illusory. 

7454.  Done  in  good  faith  ? — Done  in  good  faith. 

7455.  Though  a nominal  sum  it  may  be  done  in 
perfect  good  faith.  It  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
authority  that  no  substantial  injury  has  been  done  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — “ Illusory”  is  the  proper  expression. 

7456.  Mr.  Weir. — ^There  is  no  appeal  1 — No. 

7457.  Do  you  know  whether  under  the  present 
Grand  Jury  Act  the  Grand  Jury  can  award  compen- 
sation for  injury  to  the  person  if  the  sufferer  be  a magis- 
trate or  a police  officer? — I believe  it  is  so. 

7458.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  rule  should  not 
exist  in  Belfast  ? — I think  it  'should  be  abolished-  It 
is  the  ordinary  rkk  of  a man’s  employment. 

7459.  No  matter  what  injury  he  receives? — ^No 
matter  what  injury  he  receives. 

7 460.  Do  you  think  it  an  ordinary  risk  of  a man 
keeping  a house  in  a disturbed  district  that  he  may 
have  his  windows  broken  ? — ^That  is  malioiorm  injury. 

7461.  If  a police  officer  is  wounded  in  an'esting  a 
prisoner  it  is  not  malicious  injury? — No. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — A police  officer  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  town  and  the  pr-operty  of  the 
inhabitants  ? 

The  President. — This  gentleman  draws,  it  is  plain, 
a very  clear  distinction  between  the  breaking  of  a 
window  and  tire  breaking  of  a jroliceuran’s  skull.  He 
says  the  one  is  malicious  injury  and  the  other  is  not 
malicious  injury. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.C. — I am  content  to  leave  it  ther'e. 

7462.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in 
assessing  the  amount  of  compensation  for  malicious 
injury  upon  the  police  district  or  sub-district,  or  upon 
award  <^the  town? — There  would  be  considerable 
difficulty. 

7463.  Take  Smithfield  ward,  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  limiting  the  compensation  to  Smithfield 
ward  ? — No,  if  you  take  a ward. 

7464.  Ar-e  there  three  wards  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  practically  not  been  disturbed? — I 
cannot  say  so. 

7465.  Are  there  not  three  wards  that  were  practi- 
cally untouched  by  rioting;  the  Cromac  Ward,  St. 
George’s  Ward,  and  the  Dock  Ward? — I am  not 
aware,  I rather  think  the  St.  George’s  Ward  was  in 
it,  the  Falls-road. 

7466.  You  don’t  know? — That  is  my  impression, 
York-street  is  in  the  Dock  Ward. 


7467.  In  York^treet  was  there  rioting? — Yes,  in 
York-street  there  was  a riot,  and  a very  serious  one. 

7468.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  communications 
with  the  Mayor,  he  will  be'a.good  witness  on  that 
point — will  he  not  ? — Well,  the  Mayor  can  only 
speak  of  the  time  since  he  came  into  office.  I can 
speak  of  previous  Mayors. 

7469.  How  long  is  a Jlayor  in  office? — Two  yeara 

7470.  That  covers  all  the  period  with  which  the 
Commissioners  are  now  dealing? — Yes,  but  I refer  to 
previous  riots  since  '65. 

7471.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Mr.  Commissioner  Adams 
asked  yon  some  questions  about  the  composition  of 
the  Town  Council.  Now  what  is  the  total  population 
of  Belfast? — I think  225,000  or  230,000. 

7472.  What  proportion  do  the  Catholic  population 
bear  to  that  number  ? — I think,  80,000.  I am  merely 
speaking  generally,  sir. 

7473.  What  proportion  of  the  taxation  do  they 
pay.  It  is  fixed  at  one  tenth.  Do  you  think  that 
that  Is  the  amount? — I cannot  say. 

7474.  On  what  basis  are  the  members  of  the  Council 
elected? — What  is  the  Franchise? — A £10 franchise. 

7475.  The  President. — 'What  is  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Council? — Forty. 

7476.  Does  that  include  the  Aldermen? — There  are 
ten  Aldermen  and  forty  Councillors. 

7477.  Mr.  il'Mordie. — Do  these  men  represent  the 
great  industries  of  Belfast? — Certainly  they  do. 

7478.  I believe  tlie  great  industries  of  Belfast  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  population? — I would 
ratlier  not  answer  that  question. 

7479.  But  we  wish  to  know  in  order  to  better 
understand  why  Catholics  are  not  on  the  Town  Coun- 
cil?— I think  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Protestants. 

7480.  The  great  body  of  the  large  employers  are 
Protestants? — The  majority  are  Protestants. 

7481.  Mr.  iPHwrdy. — Can  you  tell  the  number  of 
Wards? — Five. 

7482.  And  the  same  number  of  CouncOIors  in 
each? — ^Yes,  the  aldermen  here  are  elected  by  the 
burgesses,  they  are  not  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  is  the  same  all  over  Ireland. 

7483.  Have  tlie  aldermen  anymore  privileges? — 
They  are  elected  longer.  The  councillors  are  elected 
for  thz-ee  years  and  the  aldermen  for  six  years.  TJiey 
have  no  additional  privileges. 

7484.  Are  any  of  the  Councillors  named  Borough 
Magistrates  ? — Yes,  several  of  them. 

7485.  What  number?  Is  any  legal  qualification 
given  by  the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration?— The  Corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  magistrates.  That  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

7486.  What  number  of  magistrates  are  there  who 
are  members  of  the  Council  ? — I should  say  eight. 

7487.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  a 
return  of  the  names  of  the  magistrates  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  would  you  also  give  me  a 
return  of  the  religious  professions  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Adams — He  said  they  were  all  Protestants. 

7488.  Mr.  APIIardy — Then  that  is  forty  and 
nothing.  It  mil  be  on  paper.  You  say  the  whole  of 
the  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  Executive? — 
Yes,  sir. 

7489.  Have  the  magistrates  who  are  members  of 
the  Council  any  other  legal  duties  ? — Noue. 

7490.  Are  there  any  Committees  of  the  Council 
which  are  composed  entirely  or  mainly  of  magistrates  ? 
—Oh,  no. 

7491.  Can  you  say  how  many  police  courts  there 
are  in  the  town  ? — Two  ; one  is  called  a Custody 
Court  and  the  other  a Summons  Court. 

7492.  The  Custody  Court  is  where  persons  in 
custody  are  brought  up  ? — Yes. 

7493.  And  the  others  are  brought  up  in  the  Summons 
Court. 

7494.  Who  conducts  the  business  of  the  Custody 
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Court  t — ^TLe  Resident  Magistrate  and  tHe  local  magis- 
strates  jointly. 

7495.  And  in  the  Summons  Court  ? — In  both  courts. 

7496.  How  many  times  do  they  sit  during  the 
week  1 — Six. 

7497.  They  meet  daily  1 — Yes. 

7498.  What  is  the  average  length  of  the  sitting? 

I have  known  them  last  the  entire  day. 

7499.  What  is  the  average  ? — About  two  hours,  but  • 
I don’t  practise  there  myself. 

7600.  Who  could  speak  to  that? — The  Petty 
Sessions  Clerk. 

7601.  Will  he  speak  to  the  Summons  Court  and 
the  Custody  Court  as  well  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7502.  Will  he  be  able  to  speak  to  the  application  of 
costs  and  fines  ? — That  is  returned  to  the  Town  Council. 

7503.  Will  you  make  a note  of  that  as  well  as  of 
the  total  municipal  area,  with  the  deductions  that 
•should  be  made  for  slob  land,  &o.,  not  requiring  police 
supervision,  and  also  the  number  of  officials  in  the 
employment  of  tlie  Corporation,  with  their  names,  re- 

• ligion,  and  salary  1 — Yes,  sir. 

7504.  A question  -was  asked  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  borough  boundary.  If  the  area  were  extended, 
would  not  that  render  the  additional  police  - force 
necessary  1 Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
having  the  police  force  appointed  from  time  to  time  as 
the  area  is  extended  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

7505.  Then  any  suggestion  that  a peimanent  force 
should  be  established  that  would  render  an  increase  of 
it  unnecessary,  you  think  would  be  absurd  1 — Perfectly 
absurd,  sir. 

7506.  The  President. — In  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  country  police  doing  duty  in  Belfast  it  decided 
that  they  should  be  numbered  like  the  town  police  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  diRtingm'.ilififl  from  the 
town  police,  has  that  arrangement  been  carried  out? 
^That  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Inspector-General  ' 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  carry  it  out.  In  fact, 
when  he  came  to  to\vn  he  went  to  the  Mayor  and  sug- 

•igested  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  extra  police 
should  be  numbered,  and  additional  numbers  were  - 
ordered  at  once. 

7507.  There  are  400  men? — I think  .500  were 
ordered. 

7508.  When  was  that  arrangement  made  ? I thinV 

about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago. 

7509.  Has  the  mimbeidng  been  caivied  out? We 

have  not  been  able  to  get  the  numbers  made  yet. 

The  President. — Well  it  seems  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  carried  out  withorrt  further  delay. 

7510.  Mr.  M‘}I(j/rdy. — ^You  have  ordered  the  num- 
bers ? — Yes. 

7611.  Kindly  say  what  is  the  extent  of  the  provi- 
sions you  have  made  for  the  Constabulary  in  the 
town? — The  principal  police  station  is  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Corporation. 

7512. ^  Ike  whole  of  the  building? — The  whole  of 
the  building,  sir.  And  we  provide  books  and 
Btationery. 

7513.  Throughout  tlie  town?— No,  in  th.at  office. 

7514.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  supply  I 

We  also  provide  cai-s  for  tliem  to  take  the  prisoners 
to  the  police  office. 

/515.  The  matter  of  whistles,  would  you  supply 
that  to  the  police  force  1 — Certainly,  if  &ey  ask  for 
them.  They  never  asked  for  them. 

7516.  Do  you  provide  them  with  batons? — ^No, 
Government  provides  them  with  batons. 

7517.  When  you  speak  of  the  police  office  is  that 
established  for  police  1 — There  are  a number  of  police 
in  charge  of  the  office,  and  there  are  cells  to  hold  a 
couple  of  hundred  prisoners'  until  they  are  brought  up. 

7518.  Is  there  any  barrack  accommodation  attached 
to  it  1 — No. 

7519.  Is  there  any  accommodation  for  the  men? 

Very  little. 

7520.  Is  that  the  head  quarters  of  the  Town- 
Inspector  ? — No  sir,  the  detective  staff  have  an  office 
there. 


7521.  Though  called  a police  office,  it  is  practically 
a courthouse  No  sir ; it  is  separate  and  distinguished 
from  the  courthouse,  but  there  is  a communication 
between  it  and  the  courthouse. 

7522.  Has  the  courthouse  separate  cells  ? — No  sir. 

7523.  The  prisoners  brought  up  at  cou^ouse  are 
detained  there,  and  it  is  practically  an  appendage  of 
the  courthouse  1 — Well  yes,  it  is  adjoining  it. 

7524.,  Could  the  business  of  the  court  possibly  he 
carj'ied  on  ■without  accommodation  corresponding  to 
that  ? — No. 

7525.  Now  with  regard  to  telephone  and  telegraph 
communication,  is  it  supplied  by  the  town?— We 
were  urged  to  get  telephone  communication,  a'od  one 
of  the  District  Inspectors  went  to  Dublin  to  make 
inquiries,  and  he  reported  that  ■telegraph  communi- 
cation would  be  better  for  police  purposes  than  the 
telephone.  We  pressed  upon  the  Govemment  to 
establish  telegraph  communication  between  the  bar- 
racks and  the  centi-al  police  office  referred-  'to,  and 
eventually  it  was  agreed  that  we  .should  bear  oneijalf 
the  cost  and  that  they  should  bear  the  other  half,  but 
we  could  pay  nothing  except  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Inspector-Genei'al,  and  it  was  included  accordin^y  in 
the  Inspector-General's  accounts. 

7626.  Having  been  agreed  irpon  between  yourself 
and  the  Inspector-General  1 — ^Yes. 

7527.  Can  you  tell  us  by  what  local  body  the 
arrangements  were  carried  out  ? — It  was  carried  out 
by  me. 

7528.  Acting  on  behalf  of  whom? — By  the  Police 
Committee’s  instruction. 

■7529.  How  is  that  committee  fomed? — Of  fifteen 
members  of  tlie  counoiL  appointed  annually  by  the 
council. 

7530.  Will  you  furnish- mo  with  a-  hst  of  the  names 
of  the  committee,  and  note  on  it  if  there  are.  any 
magistrates,  and  also  note  what  the  religion  of  'the 
members  of  the  committee  is  ? — Certainly. 

7531.  Is  there  any  other  body  to  take  the  initiative 
in  providing  things  for  the  constabulary  i — I am  not 
aware  of  any. 

7532.  From  your  knowledge,  are  the  people  of  the 
town  deeply  interested  in  an  efficient  police  ? — Oh,  no 
doubt,  sir;  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  trade  and 
business  of  the  town,  and  should  have  ample  pro- 
tection. 

7533.  Doyou  tliink  that  if  aJittle  influence  oyer  the 
police  force  was  afforded  tq  the  local  authorities,  they 
would  have  any  serious  objection  bearing  a larger 
share  of  taxation  for-  tlie  force  ? — ^The  town  is  very 
averse  to  additional  taxation  if  it  could  be  avoided, 

7534.  If  the  suggestion  of  increasing  the  police  force 
by  the  present  centralized  authority  were  carried  out, 
would  not  tliat  tlirow  additional  cost  upon  the  town? — • 
Oh,  certainly. 

7035.  If  the  town  had  a little  more, control  over  tie 
present  force,  and  was  left  without  an  increase  of  force, 
do  you  not  think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  bear 
additional  share  of  taxation  for  the  present  force  ?— I 
think  the  to'wn  would  prefer,  certainly,  some  local 
control,  but  I am  afraid  they  are  likely  to  get  it. 

7536.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — When  was  the,  com- 
munication between  the  various  police  officers  first 
established  ? — Within  the  last  two  years, 

7537.  Has  there  been  any  fresh  means  of  communi* 
cation  lately  established  during  these  riots? — Only,  I 
think,  after  the  attack  on  the  Divis  Street  barracks. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  there 
was  no  communication  by  telegraph  between  tliat 
barrack  and  the  central  office,  and  the  Executive.  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  it  should  be  immediately 
established. 

7538.  This  was  the  only  one  ? — I really  don’t  know 
whether  this  one  was  established  or  not.  This  is  the 
only  one  lately.  Sometime  before  the  riots  I think 
three  additional  barracks  were  connected. 

7539.  Mr.  M'jUardy. — Peter’s  Hill  barracks,  do 
you  know  auj-thing  about  that  ?— There  was  a com- 
munication there  the  first  night,  but  it  was  broken 
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do^,  were  imable  for  a time  to  commum- 

cate  with  the  head  office.  But,  perhaps,  I am  con- 
founding Peter’s  Hill  with  Bower’s  Hill.  In  one 
barrack  telegraphic  communication  was  interrupted. 

7540.  Mr.  Ross. — Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of 
tbe  municipal  electors  are  the  Roman  Catholics? — I 
cannot  say.  It  cannot  bear  anything  Uke  a third. 

7641.  It-is  a little  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent. 
Is  not  that  the  correct  proportion — is  it  not  twenty- 


eight  or  twenty-nine  per  cent.  ? — I cannot  tell  what 
proportion. 

7642.  How  many  members  of  the  committee  were 
present  when  the  resolutions  you  have  handed  in  were 
passed? — About  twelve. 

7543.  Were  there  any  borough  magistrates  on  it  ? 
— Yes,  some  of  the  borough  magistrates. 

7544.  Do  you  know  how  many?— I do  not. 


Sir  Edward  Harlartd.  Bart.,  sworn  and  examined. 


7645.-  The  Freiidmt. — I believe,  Sir  Edward  Har- 
land,  that  this  is  your  second  year  of  office  as  Mayor 
of  Belfast? — It  is,  my  lord.  • 

7546.  You  are  a large  employer  of  labour  in  Bel- 
fast?— The  firm  m which  I have  an  interest  employs 
a large  number. 

7547.  First  of  all,  consider  yourself  in  your  magis- 
terial capacity  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  Belfast,  and 
will  you  kindly  give  us  what  you  yourself  observed, 
snd  suggest  what  you  think  fit  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  these  riots  of  which  you  were  cognizant 
as  eai-ly  as  the  4th  of  June  1 — T was  not  myself  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  I happened,  unfortunately,  to 
be  away  from  Belfast  at  the  outbreak  on  the  4th  of 
June,  but  telegraphic  communications  were  sent  to 
me  on  Monday,  the  7lh,  and  fortunately  I arrived  in 
Belfast  that  evening.  I arranged  that  evening  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  resident  magistrates,  and 
some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  police,  and  we  met 
that  night  in  the  Town  Hall.  We  then  conferred  as 
to  the  position  of  affairs  and  as  to  the  means  of  acting 
under  the  circumstances.  It  was  told  me  that  in  my 
absence  a requisition  had  been  sent  forwai-d  for  extra 
police,  and  when  I heard  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  authorities  were  placed  I quite  agreed  with  what 
had-  been  done.  After  that  any  further  requisition 
for  'police  was  submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

7648.  Give  us  generally  what  you  know.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  you  should  go  into  every 
trilling  incident,  or  that  you  were  present  at  every 
such  incident,  but  you  can  tell  us  all  you  know? 
— The  origin  of  these  unfortunate  riots,  as  we  have 
heard,  was  a comparatively  small  affair.  It  was  a 
very  slight  incident,  but  one  which  I think  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  confiicting  parties  and  bring  them  toge- 
ther, and  result  in  the  lamentable  riots  that  followed. 
The  cause  of  those  lamentable  riots  I hold  to  be  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptional.  In  the  first  instance 
thei-e  was  a lamentable  report  in  circulation — it  may 
have  been  a hoax ; if  it  was  it  was  a very  cruel  one — • 
there  was  a report,  or  I should  rather  say  a number 
of  idle  reports,  that  the  late  Chief  Secr’etary,  Mr. 
Moriey,  had  sent  the  country  police  here  to  shoot 
down  the  Protestants  and  Loyalists,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

7549.  Can  you  say  when  this  rumour  first  began 
to  circulate? — It  was  just  about  this  time. 

7550.  When  did  the  country  police  arrive? — I pre- 
sume some  of  them  arrived  on  the  5th,  and  some  on 
the  7th.  The  firat  riot  was  on  the  4th. 

Mr.  S!uznnon. — The  afternoon  of  the  8th  was  the 
first  andval. 

7551.  The  Witness. — My  feeling  is  that  when  the 
country  police  came  here  they  were  not  received  here 
with  the  feeling  that  they  were  coming  to  consider 
our  local  peace  and  assist  in  its  preservation,  with, 
that  absence  of  bias  or  prejudice  which  they  should 
have.  This  was  very  serious,  and  great  misfortunes 
arose  from  that  report. 

7562.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Have  you  been 
able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  way  that  report 
originated  ? — No ; I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
slightest  clue. 

7553.  Tho  President. — The  riots  had  broken  out 
before  the  country  police  were  sent  for  ? — The  first 
outbreak  was  that  at  the  Alexandra  Dock  when  the 


boy  Curran  was  drowned.  That  was  on  the  4th  of 
June. 

7554.  Then  the  funeral  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  and 
it  was  then  considered  necessary  to  increase  the  force 
of  military  and  police,  and  the  report  cannot  have  been 
circulated  until  the  men  came  in  on  the  8th  ? — 
Practically  there  was  no  serious  rioting  until  this 
time. 

7555.  And  these  were- the  men  from  the  northern 
counties  only.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the 
rumour  had  anything  to  do  with  rioting  before  that? 
— In  my  mind  it  had  unfortunately  a great  deal.  I 
was  not  here  on  the  4th,  but  certainly  during  the 
following  days  matters  became  very  serious.  I felt  that 
during  that  time  there  was  a feeling  abroad  that  the 
strange  police  were  sent  in  from  the  motives  I have 
mentioned.  I felt  myself  it  was  not  possible  there 
could  be  any  truth  in  that.  I also  felt  that  even  if  it 
were  tn.ie  the  better  classes  of  the  community  should 
dispute  it,  if  not  positively  contradict  it,  until  there 
should  be  some  special  reason  for  its  being  believed. 
I did  my  utmost  to  allay  that  report,  because  it  struck 
those  placed  in  the  position  in  which  I was  that  if  it 
became  really  a settled  fact  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  it  would  go  far  indeed  to  destroy  and 
paralyse  the  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  distur- 
bance, and  succeeding  events  proved  how  unfortu- 
nately that  was  the  case,  because  the  better  class  of  the 
inhabitants — men  a little  above  tho  usual  rioters — in 
a town  like  Belfast  got  possessed  of  this  notion,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  discountenanced  by  some 
sections  of  the  Press.  The  result  was  that  the  whole 
machinery  was  undermined  by  this  unfortunate  story 
about  the  assassins,  and  so  on,  sent  here  in  the  shape 
of  police.  The  present  Chief  Secretary  desired  to 
have  an  inteiwiew  with  me,  and  in  that  interview  I 
explained  matters.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Inspector- 
General,  the  chief  of  the  constabulary,  shoiJd  come  to 
Belfast  and  assist  us  in  considering  what  was  possible 
to  be  done.  He  did  so  and  has  already  given  you  his 
evidence,  which  T couldonlyrepeat  as  farasfacts  arecon- 
oemed.  Mr.  Reed  very  happilyexplained  to  that  meeting 
of  magistrates  that  the  late  Chief  Secretary  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  arrangements  as  to  sending 
police  to  Belfast,  and  that  in  fact  they  were  sent 
here  as  a matter  of  necessity,  and  that  they  were 
completely  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Reed.  That  had, 
I think,  a very  beneficial  influence  at  once,  for, 
although  the  meeting  was  not  held  in  presence  of  the 
Press,  that  fact  at  once  became  circulated  and  known 
through  the  town.  I think  it  was  the  turning  point 
of  affairs  through  the  town  here.  The  <|uestion  of 
an  executive  committee  having  been  considered  by 
Mr.  Reed  and  myself  at  a preliminary  meetir.g,  it 
was  suggested  by  me  to  the  magistrates,  and  the 
result  was  that  a selection  was  made.  I think  the 
names  of  the  members  of  that  committee  you  have 
had  already  given  to  you.  My  o\vn  feeling  was  that 
it  was  a very  useful  thing.  There- was  a- great  deal 
of  trouble  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  gentl^en  of 
that  committee — I am  speaking  as  from  a political  as 
well  as  from  a religious  point  of  view.  Tho  result 
was  that  thirteen  gentlemen  were  appointed.  We 
held  about  three-*nd-thirty  meetings— in  fact  we  held 
our  meeting  daily  for  some  time,  .and  the  result  was 


'Oct  14.  1886. 

Ur.  Samuel 
BUck. 


Sir  Edfrard 
Earlaod,  Bsrk 
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Oci.  14  1888.  I think,  a very  satisfactory  one.  In  no  case  had  we 
Sir  Edward  divided  opinion,  and  we  were  unanimous 

Harl'and,  Bart,  ’tpon  every  point  in  our  deliberations  and  decisions. 

That  committee,  in  my  mind,  gave  a very  fair  indi- 
cation of  what  has  been  shadowed  forth  in  the 
resolution  just  handed  in  to  the  court  from  the  town 
council. 

7556.  May  I ask  are  you  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee?— Yes,  I was  on  the  committee.  I was  in 
the  chair. 

7.557.  And  I may  take  it  that  it  has  your  sanction  ? — 
Broadly  so.  There  are  a few  points  in  which  I differ 
from  them,  but  broadly  I agree  with  them.  In  my 
interview  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  I indicated 
to  him  that  perhaps  a joint  committee  would  be  a 
very  valuable  arrangement  in  Belfast,  and  he  replied 
that,  provided  this  could  he  worked  out  without 
interfering  materially  with  the  arrangements  of  the 
lioyal  Irish  Constabulary  it  would  be  considered  by 
the  Government.  Pursuing  further  tlie  cause  of  the 
riots,  it  struck  me  as  a very  extraordinary  state  of 
things  that  very  soon  after  the  outbreak  the  question 
of  Home  Rule  became  decided.  That,  we  all  know, 
was  necessarily  a disappointment  to  one  party. 
Then,  very  soon  afterwards  the  elections  came  round, 
and  there  were  then  disappointments,  as  well  as 
jubilant  matters  which  occurred.  In  the  first  place, 
what  we  may  term  tlie  Irish  party  here,  disappointed 
at  not  obtaining  Home  Rule,  were,  after  the  election, 
extremely  jubilant  on  return  of  Mr.  Sexton ; and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  Protestants,  whilst  they  were 
jubilant  at  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  were 
extremely  disappointed  at  the  return  of  Mr.  Sexton, 
60  that  the  two  parties  had  all  the  mental  elements 
ready  when  an  opportunity  of  their  coming  into  con- 
tact offered  itself.  The  majority  of  the  belligerents 
were  Protestants  or  loyalists,  and  they  were  very 
antagonistic  to  the  Constabulary  force,  and  it  was 
difficult  in  many  cases  for  ordinary  rioters  to  dis- 
tinguish at  night  a country  policeman  from  their  own 
friends — the  borough  police.  The  result  was  that 
the  very  loyal  men  of  Ulster,  who  had  very  often 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  Constabulary  force 
when  they  stood  their  ground  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  were  now  dead  against  that  very  Consta- 
bulary force.  So  that  in  that  way  the  authorities 
were  completely  paralyzed  in  coping  with  it,  and  the 
result  was  that  very  heavy  demands  had  to  be  made 
on  the  military  force  in  order  to  bring  in  the  class  of 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  disturbances.  In  the 
first  outbreaks  General  Moore,  whose  immense 
attention  and  consideration  during  the  whole  of 
these  riots  was  recognised  by  all  of  us,  was  much 
inclined — and  I could  quite  understand  it — to  con- 
fine the  soldiers  to  their  own  specific  duties,  but 
when  it  became  apparent,  as  I think  General  Moore 
gave  in  his  evidence,  that  the  case  became  so  peculiar, 
and  that  the  police  were  withdrawn  from  a certain 
part  of  the  town,  then  it  of  course  became  a neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  military  were  set  to  do 
duties  which  really  were  beyond  the  ordinary  duties 
which  a soldier  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  by  the  personal  attention  I may 
say,  of  General  Moore,  he  was  able  to  improvise  a 
sort  of  patrol  or  picket  arrangement  for  the  mDitary 
for  that  period,  and  these  bodies,  through  a series  of 
disturbances,  filled  up  a gap  which  was  produced  by 
these  extraordinary  occurrences.  And  so  that  in  that 
way,  though  lam  sorry  to  say  very  many  lamentable  cir- 
cumstances arose,  tbe  riots  ultimately  died  out,  partly 
from  exhaustion  of  the  conflicting  parties,  and  also 
partly  from  the  increase  of  the  forces  and  the  better  dis- 
cipline and  the  betterarrangementswhich  were  from  that 
time  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work.  It  was  by  that 
Executive  Committee  that  aU  these  various  matters 
M-ere  considered,  and  I may  say  that  it  appeared  to  me 
there  was  ample  room  for  some  such  committee  being 
formed  for  the  permanent  working  or  regulating  of 
the  constabidary  forces  in  Belfast.  If  that  were  done 
and  some  other  points  which  I have  in  my  mind  were 


attended  to,  I think  it  would  prevent  the  rioters 
element  from  ^ving  tbe  trouble  wluch  they  have  riven. 
I think  it  is  right  to  say  that  many  of  the  oler|^men 
and  borough  magistrates  did  their  utmost  to  fril  in 
with  the  suggestions  that  came  nominally  from  the 
Mayor,  but  which  were  really  the  suggestions  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  used  their  moral  influence 
to  put  down  the  disturbances.  The  withdrawing  of 
the  police  from  the  Shankhill  road  was  a serious 
experiment,  and  we  had  to  look  to  the  time  when  the 
police  should  be  re-established  again.  I don’t  think 
that  any  other  part  of  Belfast  was  so  treated,  and  the 
result  shows  that  we  were  supported  in  the  anticipa. 
tions  we  had  formed.  I am  happy  to  say  that  that 
difficulty  has  passed  over,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
who  have  a re;\l  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  town- 
shopkeepers  and  those  having  property  saw  at  last  that 
if  the  rowdy  element  had  been  allowed  to  keep 
possession  of  the  thoroughfare,  that  it  was  only  their 
object  to  keep  up  such  a state  of  affairs,  and  they  were 
wishful  to  see  the  police  placed  on  their  regular  beats. 
I sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  long  again  before  any 
case  occurs  when,  under  any  circumstances,  the  police 
will  be  absolutely  taken  from  any  district.  I cannot 
but  refer  to  the  Press  during  these  riots.  One  section 
of  the  Press  unfortunately  took  up  the  question  about 
“ Morley  and  his  assassins — liveried  assassins,”  and 
all  those  expressions,  which  I thought  were  dreadfully 
unfortunate,  because,  I believe,  the  pursuing  of  that 
did  more  to  keep  up  the  ill  feeling  than  anyone  could 
tell.  Newspapers  are  now  so  easily  obtained  that  our 
workmen  can  read  them  in  the  evenings,  and  become 
thoroughly  posted  up  in  these  matters.  The  Executive 
Committee  considered  the  matter  so  serious  that  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  each  of  the  pro- 
prietors or  editors  of  the  local  papers  to  beg  and  beseech 
of  them,  that  if  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  support 
the  police,  to  kindly  say  nothing  about  them,  and  the 
result  was  they  saw  the  serious  nature  of  affairs,  and 
they  very  heartily  altered  their  action  in  the  matter. 
Whilst  I am  compelled  to  speak  adversely  of  a certain 
section  of  the  Press — although  in  politics  I am  the 
reverse — I must  in  justice  say  that  thAljforthcmWhig 
newspaper  was  extremely  prudent,  wise,  discreet  and 
forbearing.  Its  articles  were  very  good,  indeed,  and 
assisted,  I think,  very  much  in  coimteracting  the 
statements  which  appeared  in  some  of  our  other  papers. 

7658.  Does  that  apply  to  all  newspapers  besides  the 
Norlherrb  Whig? — I refer  to  the  Ncrrthem  Whig  as 
being  particularly  consistent  and  prudent,  and  as  sup- 
porting the  authorities,  and  particularly  the  police. 

7559.  Is  that  what  would  be  called  a moderate 
paper  ? — I think  it  would  be  considered  moderate — 
moderate  nowadays.  (Laugh'-er.)  There  has  been 
such  a happy  combination  between  certain  sections  of 
what  may  be  called  Liberals  and  Conservatives  on  the 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire  that  I may  say 
during  this  year,  at  any  rate,  this  paper  has  in  many 
instances  agreed  with  the  Conservatives,  which  in 
previous  years  it  could  not  see  its  way  to  support. 

7560.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Have  you  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  paper,  on  the  side  of 
what  we  may  call  the  Irish  party  confess  the 
Morning  News  was  inflammatory  in  certain  instances, 
though  not  against  the  police.  I may  refer  to  another 
paper,  which  published  a letter  by  a member  of  Par- 
liament, which  I thought  it  my  duty  to  send  to  the 
Government. 

7561.  The  Preswfen#.~What  letter  was  that? — Mr. 
Cobain’s. 

7562.  To  which  our  attention  has  been  called? — I 
presume  so.  I may  say  that  the  constabulary  force, 
during  these  riots,  did  their  work  manfully  and  well, 
under  the  most  exasperating  circumstances.  And 
when  we  remember  that  many  of  them  were  strangers 
to  the  town — those  who  were  called  “ foreigners,”  I am 
sorry  to  say,  and  found,  • as  it  were,  that  they  were 
under  a ban — it  was  easy  to  understand  the  great 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with.  The  discipline 
of  the  force  might,  to  some  extent,  have  been  inter- 
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fered  from  -what  I consider  tlie  very  unfair — 
most  unfair — sentiment  -vrliich  tliey  found  existing  in 
the  town  where  they  were  going  to  do  their  duty.  I 
fear  that  in  some  instances  there  were  breaches  of 
discipline. 

7563.  Kindly  give  us  some  instance  of  any  such 
breaches  of  duty  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge. 
It  is  our  business,  among  other  things,  to  inquire  into 
thatl — I must  confess  that  I observed  but  two  or 
three  trifling  instances  of  what  I would  call  breaches 
of  discipline. 

75C4.  Can  you  mention  any  instances — were  they 
too  trivial  ? — I cannot  give  you  any  instances. 

The  Freeidmt, — I won’t  trouble  you  then. 

The  Witness. — I am  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
there  were  some  errors. 

The  Fresideiit. — I would  go  further,  and  say  there 
must  have  been  some  errors.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  some  errors  occurring  under 
such  circumstances.  We  are  all  fallible.  Some  of 
us,  very  much  so. 

The  Witness. — ^With  regard  to  the  military,  I think 
they  also  acted  well.  Wherever  the  military  appeared, 
they  were  welcomed,  but  wherever  the  police  aj>peared 
they  were  treated  as  enemies ; and  I tliink  a good 
many  of  the  evil  results  were  traceable  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. We  afterwards  saw,  that  when  the  mili- 
tary had  to  cope  with  the  mob,  that  then,  as  General 
Moore  had  predicted — he  said,  “ Do  not  place  the 
military  on  police  duty,  or  you  will  find  that  the 
soldiers  may  no  longer  be  such  friends  as  they  are  at 
present — they  began  to  lose  their  popularity — and 
they  will  be  no  longer  such  favorudtes  as  they  are  at 
present.”  Therefore  it  was  that  General  Moore  called 
upon  me  not  to  ask  the  soldiers  to  do  duty  that  was 
not  strictly  military.  I feel,  therefore,  tliat  the  mili- 
tary also  did  their  duty  thoroughly  well,  particularly 
so  seeing  that  they  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  duties 
which  they  are  not  usually  called  upon  to  do.  With 
regard,  then,  to  what  I would  suggest  for  the  future — 
my  feeling  is  in  view  of  the  fearful  cost  it  is  to  a 
commercial  town  like  Belfast  to  pass  through  such 
riots  as  these — my  feeling  is  that  a little  extra  expense 
is  a comparatively  small  affair  to  the  fearful  lo^  which 
a commercial  and  manufacturing . community  suffer 
from  such  circumstances.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  firm  in  which  I am  interested,  in 
round  numbers,  has  lost  at  least£l,000,  fromnotliing 
but  the  broken  time,  and  tlie  attention  of  the  men 
taken  off  their  work,  and  all  sorts  of  stoppage  of  busi- 
ness, which,  in  a large  manufacturing  concern,  is 
scarcely  creditable  by  those  who  do  not  gauge  the 
amount  of  work  daily  turned  out;  and  therefore  I 
think  I am  speaking  now  not  as  much  for  the  Corpora- 
tion as  for  the  interests  of  tlie  commercial  community. 

7565.  Which  you  represent  also  1 — Yes.  I there- 
fore say  that  it  would  be  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
having  too  many,  rather  than  with  having  too  few  men 
to  cope  with  disturbances.  My  feeling  is  that  although 
we  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  three,  or 
perhaps  four  times  the  number  of  military  to  put  down 
disturbances,  as  we  should  have  in  ordinary  times, 
still  it  would  be  better  to  have  these  than  to  trust  to 
chance.  I think  that  the  police,  as  a permanent  force, 
should  be  increased  in  number,  but  I am  hardly  jire- 
pared  to  say  to  what  extent,  wliether  100  or  200  men, 
and,  in  doing  so,  I would  strongly  urge  that  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Committee  be  seriously  considered.  I 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
stabulary should  be  under  the  control  of  one  respon- 
sible head,  calling  liim  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Peace.  Under  him  would  be  the 
District-Inspectors.  Belfast  is  at  present  under  four 
District-Inspectors,  but  strictly  speaking  it  should  be 
under  one  responsible  person.  At  present  the  head  of 
the  force  is  called  the  Town-Inspector.  I think  that 
is  a misnomer.  I think  it  should  be  the  Commissioner 
of  Police.  Well,  the  committee  itself  I would  have 
slightly  altered  from  what  is  recommended  by  the 
Corporation.  In  the  first  place  I should  mention  — 


not  from  egotism — tliat  the  Mayor  should  have  the  oot.  u,  is3«- 
first  place — then  the  two  Resident  Magistrates,  g.^ 

Then  tliere  would  be  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  or  garland,  Bart, 
whoever  would  be  in  command  during  his  absence. 

Then  there  should  be  the  General  of  the  rorees,  or 
whoever  might  be  doing  duty  for  him.  These  two 
latter  gentlemen  have  always  been  also  magistrates  in 
Belfast.  There  has  also  been  two  or  three  of  the 
officers  under  the  command  of  tlie  Genei-al  holding  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  so  that  they  are  able  to  act 
independently  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  General. 

That  would  make  five  members,  and  then  I would 
suggest  three  membei-s  of  the  Corporation,  and  then 
three  Borough  Magistrates.  I mention  the  three 
members  of  tlie  Corporation,  because  I tliink  it  is  but 
fair  that  it  should  be  represented,  because  the  Coipo- 
ration  has  to  deal  with  some  of  the  expenses  uectesary 
to  maintain  the  force.  Then  I think  the  magisterial 
body  should  also  he  represented,  because  it  would  en- 
able you  to  give  that  representation  of  religion  and 
politics  which  it  is  necessary  never  to  lose  sight  of  in 
Belfast.  I may  say  that  tliis  was  the  arrangement 
that  worked  so  well  in  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
it  is  therefore  from  my  expci-iouce  of  this  that  induces 
me  to  speak  on  the  subject.  I think  if  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  were  to  meet  this  committee  once  a 
fortnight,  and  avere  then  to  consider  over  all  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  police,  and  then  amongst  themselves 
to  agree  that  a certain  kind  of  action  or  a certain  mode 
of  discipline,  or  any  other  instruction  that  might  be 
thought  desirable  to  give  to  the  constabulary,  I think 
this  mode  of  work  would  not  be  likely  to  work  with 
any  friction.  I think  the  probability  is  tliat  the  Chief 
Commissioner  here  would  bo  able  to  work  witk  such 
a committee  very  satisfactorily. 

7566.  In  what  relation  to  the  committee  He 
would  he  a member  of  the  committee. 

7567.  But  would  lie  take  instructions  from  the 
committee  1 — I think  he  should  be  advised  by  the 
committee,  and  in  case  of  dissent  or  disapproval  on  his 
part  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  Inspector- 
General  in  Dublin,  who  was  the  head  of  the  whole 
force.  I would  make  him  referee. 

7568.  Take  the  case  of  a disturbance  breaking  out, 
and  a difference  of  opinion  arising  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  members  of  the  committee,  would 
you  have  him  to  wait  until  he  referred  to  some  gentle- 
man in  Dublin? — I would  say  in  such  a case  as  that 
I think  he  should  act  on  his  own  responsibOity ; but 
I was  speaking  of  a peace  period — when  there  was  no 
disturbances. 

7569.  But  you  report  that  lie  should  take  instruc- 
tions from  tlie  local  Committee.  Supposing  the  local 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  recommending  a certain 
course,  with  one  exception,  the  Town  Commissioner, 
who  strongly  disapproved  of  it,  how  would  you  have 
him  act  then  ? — I would  say  at  once,  let  the  Commis- 
sioner do  his  duty  by  Ms  own  view  of  the  matter. 

7570.  His  own  judgment  ? — Judgment. 

7571.  Then  what  would  bo  the  use  of  having  a 
man  to  refer  to  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  ? — I 
was  rather  referring  to  a time  of  peace  in  Belfast.  Of 
course  riots  are  matters  that  must  be  settled  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  police,  I quite  agree, 
from  what  I have  ascertained,  with  the  statement  of 
the  Town  Clerk,  that  eight  hours  a day  was  not  at  all 
too  long  a time  for  any  officer  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform  duty.  Six  hours  is  altogether  too  short ; it 
is  a much  shorter  time  than  any  workman  is  called 
upon  to  perform  his  duties. 

7572.  Mr.  uldanw.— What  is  the  usual  time  in  other 
towns  ? — I don’t  know  about  other  towns. 

7573.  The  Fresident.— You  would  hardly  propose 
tliat  an  officer  in  Belfast  should  work  two  hours  more 
than  in  the  rest  of  tho  country.  Would  not  that  put 
a check  on  getting  the  best  men  for  Belfast? — Of 
course  that  is  a question  which  should  be  considered ; 
but  it  strikes  me  that  if  they  are  only  working  six 
hours  they  are  working  too  little. 

The  President. — ^I  don’t  know  about  the  hours. 

2 M 
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. jj,r.  ^laams. — wiiat  is  the  usual  tune? 

Sir  Edward  (Inspector-General  of  Oonstabulary). — In 

Hsrland,'  Bart,  some  eases  they  are  asked  to  do  more  than  six  hours. 

Mr.  Adams. — What  is  the  normal  time  ? 

Mr.  Reed. — Six  or  seven  hours. 

7574.  The  Wifneis, — In  reference  to  the  work  to 
be  done  in  Belfast,  there  are  many  duties,  perhaps,  of 
minor  importance  which  tend  to  the  general  order 
and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which  might 
well  be  performed  by  the  constabulary.  The  con- 
stabulary force,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe, 
is  too  much  upon  military  lines.  I think  if  some  of 
the  duties  which  were  performed  by  the  police  before 
1864,  or  if  such  as  ai-e  performed  by  the  police  in 
Dublin  were  more  attended  to  by  the  constabulaiy,  it 
would  be  better.  For  instance,  take  that  arrangement 
of  traffic  in  the  streets — there  is  scarcely  a thorough- 
fare in  our  town  but  which  in  many  instances  would 
be  better  for  the  interference  of  a constable  to  regulate 
it  as  in  London.  There  are  certain  crossings  which 
might  have  policemen  placed  there  to  regulate  the 
traffic.  There  are  some  half-a-dozen  which  would 
benefit  by  their  supervision  and  -svatchfulness.  Then 
there  are  many  sanitary  matters.  There  are  nuisances 
committed  at  different  points  and  in  dark  lanes,  and 
these  are  matters  which  I fancy  the  police  have  no 
instructions  to  take  cognisance  of.  They  might  deal 
summarily  with  such  miscreants,  and  this  duty,  I 
think,  is  considered  very  necessary  on  the  part  of 
English  policemen.  Then  there  is  the  watching  of 
houses  by  night,  to  do  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
dark  lanterns.  I think  our  police  should  be  provided 
with  lanterns  at  night,  so  that  they  could  examine 
dark  corners  where  thieves  or  rogues  could  be  har- 
boured. All  these  are  duties  which,  if  looked  after, 
would  tend  to  keep  down  the  evil  element  which  try 
to  get  the  better  of  the  police. 

• 7575.  The  President. — Don’t  the  police  use  lan- 
— I tliink  not.  With  regard  to  the  arming  of 
the  police,  in  times  of  peace  I consider  that  the 
baton,  and  nothing  but  the  baton,  should  be  used. 
The  baton  is  a weapon  which  they  require  to 
be  drilled  in  the  use  of  so  as  to  make  it  really  valu- 
able. With  this  weapon  they  would  be  able  to  make 
arrests.  I am  one  that  would  not  do  away  with  the 
use  of  the  more  serious  weapon.  I consider  that  the 
constabulary  force  in  Belfast  should  be  a permanent 
force.  I think  the  500  men  in  Belfast  at  present 
should  be  retained,  and  under  the  new  arrangement 
they  should  be  looked  upon  as  a local  force,  not  to  be 
changed  except  by  the  Commissioner  under  , certain 
circumstances. 

7576.  Is  that  not  so  now  1 — Well,  I think  so,  to  a 
certain  e.xtent.  I think  it  would  he  pai-ticularly 
necessary  under  the  new  state  of  things,  so  that  the 
force  here  would  become  competent  in  theii-  new  class 
of  duties.  I would  consider  they  could  still  retain 
their  side  arms,  such  as  the  sword.  I would  say  that 
the  rifle  should  not  be  used  except  in  case  barracks 
were  attacked  or  the  lives  of  the  men  threatened.  I 
think  that  under  these  circumstances  the  lifle  should 
still  be  available.  With  regard  to  the  barracks,  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  there  were  a 
lock-up,  _ so  that  when  a pi-isoner  was  taken  he  could 
be  put  in  there  and  secured,  and  so  leave  the  con- 
stables in  charge  to  do  their  duty.  Then  it  would  bo 
an  advantage  to  have  more  covered  vans  at  these  bar- 
racks to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the  head  office  under 
cover.  During  the  late  riots  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  prisoners,  so  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  it  was  well  to  run  the  risk  of  making  an 
arrest.  I consider  the  head  office  where  this  com- 
mittee should  bo  held  in  some  room  or  building  either 
to  be  erected  or  improvised.  I think  tlie  head  quarters 
in  Queen-street  unsatisfactory,  In  my  opinion  the 
Town  Hall  is  where  tlie  Executive  Committee  should 
be  held.  I think  from  that  point  there  should  be  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  communication.  Thetelegraph 
wires  should  be  underground;  there  should  be  no  over- 
head wires.  I have  seen  where  an  old  woman  with  her 


umbrella  could  take  down  a v.'ire  from  the  front  of  tL 
barrack ; it  was  manifestly  a temptation  to  a mob  to 
destroy  the  communication.  Then  I would  have  tel& 
graphic  as  well  as  telephonic  communication,  as  in  case 
of  a riot  when  there  is  noise  of  stone  throiving  and 
breaking  of  windows,  the  telephone  would  be  of  no 
use.  Under  such  serious  circumstances  it  is  well  to 
have  two  stiings  to  your  bow.  There  should  be  com 
munication  with  the  central  office  or  the  Municiriai 
Buildings,  and  also  a smaller  one  in  the  barracks 
because  I consider-that  in  future  there  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  the  probability  which  exists  of  again 
bringing  in  the  military  to  do  duty  in  case  of  riot  I 
therefore  should  look  upon  the  military  as  part  and 
parcel  of  our  n^unicipal  machiuery  by  which  to  keen 
oixler.  With  r^ard  to  the  military,  I think  that  it 
should  also  be  very  materially  augmented ; we  should 
have,  at  any  rate,  not  less  than  1,000  men  always  in 
Bel&st,  and  another  reason  why  I think  it  necessary 
is  that  occasionally  there  are  changes  in  our  com- 
manding officers.  We  are  to-day  most  fortqnate  in 
having  an  officer  like  General  Moore,  but  to-morrow 
, we  may  learn  that  he  has  been  promoted  to  Cork 
which  to  me  would  be  a disaster.  "Why?  Because 
in  Cork,  strange  to  say,  the  officers  are  better  paid 
than  in  Belfast.  To  me  that  is  unmeaning  and\n- 
reasonable.  I think  Belfast  should,  at  any  rate, 
in  a militoy  point  of  view,  bo  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  -with  Cork,  and  for  a general  in  command 

to  leave  Belfast  and  go  to  Cork  would  seem  to  me 

it  might  have  been  promotion  in  money but  cer- 

tainly with  regard  to  the  position,  the  satisfaction 
of  hvmg  in  a town  Jike  Belfast,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  desirable.  I should  therefore  say  that  Belfast 
should  be  raised  in  status  in  a military  point  of  view 
to  that  of  Cork ; or,  at  all  events,  the  military  force 
should  be  brought  up  to  such  a position  as  would  place 
it  in  such  a position,  and  then  we  should  be  able  without 
the  necrasity  of  giving  the  expense  to  the  Government 
of  bringing  military  from  distant  points.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  act  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  when,  as  it 
were,  the  first  drop  of  water  on  the  first  flash  of  fire 
is  pf  the  greatest  service — we  should  then  be  able  to 
bring  the  military  to  bear  on  a riotous  mob  which  at 
present  I understand  it  would  be  impossible  to  do,  and 
which  necessitates  immediately  the  requisition  of  a 
force  to  come  to  Belfast.  General  Moore  suggested,  and 
I hope  we  will  be  able  to  see  it  carried  out,  that  there 
should  be  pickets  stationed  in  the  two  disturbed  districts 
— at  the  top  of  the  Falls  and  at  the  top  of  the  Shank- 
hill  road.  I would  suggest  that  tliere  should  bo  a 
permanent  picket  station.  I believe  General  Moore’s 
idea  is  that  it  should  be  stationed  there  at  all  events,  in 
order  ths,t  peace  may  be  restored.  That  would  be  a very 
valuable  thing,  and,  of  course,  sucli  a picket  station 
should  be  also  in  telegraphic  communication ; that,  of 
course,  is  a military  question.  I feel,  therefore,  that 
these  forces  should  be  augmented  to  establish  the  mili- 
tary authority.  Withregardto  the  malicious  injuries,  it 
struck  me  that  there  is  an  element,  I might  call  it  an  en- 
couragement or  inducement  for  this,  by  reason  pf  the 
present  law  of  malicious  injuries — a reason  to  induce 
these  rioters  to  break  into  publichouses,  wreck  them, 
and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  loot  and  take  every  class  of 
property  from  them.  I should  not  be  at  all  ascouished, 

I would  not  like  to  put  it  in  their  heads,  because  I fear 
it  is  there  already,  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  saying 
like  this : We  will  wreck  that  publichouse,  it  is.  a 
Protestant  publicliouse  in  a Catholic  district,  and  the 
authority  will  be  blamed ; it  will  be  no  loss  to  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  for  he  will  be  repaid  in  the 
malicious  injury  sense,  and  we  shall  enjoy  a good 
spree^  and  have  the  drink  for  nothing.  I am  inclined 
to  think  tliat  that  has  had  an  injurious  effect  in  induc- 
ing those  ragamuffins,  for  'they  are  generally  of  a 
youthful  type,  to  concentrate  their  physical  power  in 
wrecking  a house  in  the  most  marvellously  short  period 
of  time.  They  can  do  it  like  anything,  and  you  would 
scarcely  credit  it,  in  about  ten  minutes  they  would 
concentrate  their  energy  about  a house,  and  get  into 
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it,  and  get  diink,  and  get  out  of  it,  and  then  get  a\vay 
again.  I think  that  such  iiouses  in  the  first  place- 
should  be  protected,  that  is  that  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  suitable  shutters  or  an  iron  grating,  or 
toth,  or  some  such  arrangement  as  that,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  so  easily  wrecked ; and  I further  think 
tliat  the  same  kind  of  protection  of  shutters  or  grating 
should  he  insisted  upon  among  shopkeepers  generally. 
The  system  was  first  introduced  in  London,  I believe, 
by  the  jewellers.  They  being  generally  robbed,  found  • 
that  the  safest  plan  was  to  leave  the  shutters  ofi"  the 
widows,  with  a light  burning  inside,  so  that  if  a man 
broke  into  it  with  the  intention  of  committing  a rob- 
bery he  would  be  seen  by  the'  policeman  on  duty,  or 
by  some  person  passing  in  the  neighbourhood.  That 
system  has  been  greatly  extended  and  carried  on  by 
large  numbers  of  tradesmen  living  there,  and  many 
splendid  establishments  have  been  fitted  up  in  that  way 
without  shutters.  It  would  be  a most  unfortunate 
thing  if  shops  without  any  shutters 

7577.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — But  they  have  iron 
bars  outside? — There  are  shops  in  Belfast  in  great 
thoroughfares  like  Royal  avenue,  that  have  no  protec- 
tion whatever  for  the  windows.  I presume  it  is  an 
outgrowth  of  tliat  system,  though  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  insuring  the  glass ; most  of  the  windows  being,  I 
suppose,  plate  glass,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  insuring 
them.  However,  I am  not  referring  so  much  now  to 
the  practice  of  breaking  the  glass,  because  that  is  in 
itself  a very  trifling  thing ; but  what  I am  referring 
to  and  what  I am  thinking  of  is  what  a great  tempta- 
tion it  might  be,  this  having  windows  without  grate 
or  protected  by  shutters,  to  be  looted.  For  instance, 
if  the  mob,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  back 
streets  and  narrow  thorouglifares,  came  down  into 
Belfast,  and  through  tlie  principal  streets  of  Belfast,  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say  what  they  might  not  do  if  they 
were  so  minded.  I therefore  think  that  however  the 
law  may  be  at  present,  it  is  right  that  tlie  authorities 
should  seriously  consider,  and  that  the  Legislature 
should  consider  whether  or  not  it  should  be  required 
that  shops  ill  important  thoroughfai-es  should  be  pro- 
tected by  suitable  shutters,  so  that  in  case  of  being 
brofeen  into  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  increase 
the  damage  in  the  malicious  injuries,  because  it 
appeal’s  to  me,  as  the  practice  at  present  exists,  to  be 
a temptation  to  the  mob.  It  appears  to  me  to  bo  from 
year  to  yeai’  becoming  more  and  more  serious,  and  any 
day  we  may  be  called  upon  in  Belfast  to  pay  a very 
large  sum  of  money  for  such  injuries  under  malicious 
injuries,  arising  from  the  fashion  as  it  appears  to  be  of 
leaving  the  shops  containing  very  valuable  property  so 
easily  to  be  got  at  by  the  mob. 

7578.  The  President. — Nothing  else  occurs  to  you? 
— Nothing  else. 

7579.  I should  like  to  know  your  view  about  pro- 
cessions ; would  you  allow  them,  or  give  the  principal 
authority,  whether  it  is  the  Town  Commissioner  of 
Police  or  this  Council,  would  you  give  them  authority 
to  prohibit  processions ; or  on  the  other  hand  would 
3'ou  make  processions  altogether  illegal  unless  they 
are  carried  out  by  the  sanction  of  the  authority? — It 
is  a most  unfortunate  thing  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fast that  the  party  spirit  runs  so  high  as  that  anyone 
in  a free  country  like  this  should  bo  compelled  to  stop 
the  freedom  of  the  subject,  but  it  does  really  appear 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  lived  so  long  in  Belfast, 
that  there  is  really  no  alternative  in  tlie  matter,  and 
that  there  has  been  such  a difficulty  from  time  to  time 
in  dealing  with  these  disturbances,  many  of  which  liave 
been  traceable  in  their  origin  to  some  party  procession 
p-it  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  town  continues 
in  that  state,  until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  botli 
parties  shall  agi’ee  to  differ — until  that  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  head  of  the  Coiistabulaa-y  authority 
should  have  power  to  put  a stop  to  party  processions, 
processions  with  party  emblems  or  music  playing  party 
tunes  through  the  streets.  I am  son-y  to  admit  that 
what  otherivise  ought  to  be  always  looked  upon  as  a 
holiday  by  those  who  go  out  to  enjoy  them,  is  too  fre- 


quently turned  into  a day  of  mourning.  It  is  a very  oci.  u,  isss. 
sad  state  of  things.  — 

7580.  Another  matter  I would  like  to  ask  you  HarlandrSart. 
about  is  tliis,  and  it  is  a question  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, with  regard  to  the  paving  of  the  disturbed 

disti’icts.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desii-able  to  pave 
those  districts  with  either  asphalts  or  something  which 
would  not  be  available  for  the  hands  of  the  mob. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  it  should  be  done  at  once, 
but  only  as  the  occasion  requires  ; do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  paving  should  be  done  in  some  other 
material  instead  of  these  terrible  common  stones  which 
are  used  in  this  most  extraordinary  way  ? — 1 quite 
agree  with  the  statement  already  made  here,  as  to  the 
advisability  and  desirability  of  the  peltable  paving  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  disturbed  districts,  being  replaced  by 
something  like  concrete  or  asphalte  of  an  unpelfcable 
character.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  has  been  always 
as  a “ shot  in  the  locker  ” of  the  miscreants  against  the 
authorities.  It  is  a very  serious  tiling,  no  doubt,  and 
the  corporation  would  have  tackled  it  long  ago  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  cost  would  be  serious;  and  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  municipal  authorities 
may  see  their  way  to  commence  in  the  heart  of  these 
disturbed  distriefa,  and  gi-aduaUy  lift  it  and  so  replace 
it  with  some  other  mateml.  I believe  that  it  would 
be  a very  desirable  thing  to  have  done,  I would  com- 
mence in  the  disturbed  districts,  because  here  in  the 
large  open  streets  the  authorities — the  police  and  the 
military — can  act,  but  in  the  narrow  streets,  one  mo- 
ment file  street  is  full  and  crowded  with  the  miscreants, 
and  the  next  moment  it  is  empty — they  vanish  like 
rabbits  into  the  holes,  into  the  houses  again.  It  is- 
really  in  these  streets  the  mischief  is  done,  and  unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  poorest  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
expense  of  lifting  the  pavement  and  relaying  the 
pavement  will  be  very  far  in  excess  of  any  rates  and 
taxes  that  can  be  levied  in  those  districts.  But  I think 
that  in  view  of  the  really  tremendous  costs  of  these 
riots,  and  in  view  of  the  peltable  pavement  having 
obliged  us  to  bear  our  part  of  it,  I think  that  the 
sooner  we  can  lift  it  the  better  it  will  be. 

7581.  We  will  pass  now  from  the  hlayor  to  Sir 
Edward  Harland.  You  are  a member  of  a firm  which 
employs  a great  deal  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

7582.  You  give  employment  I believe  to  several 
thousands  of  people  ? — I am  sorry  that  like  most  of- 
our  neighbours,  we  are  below  our  standard  at  present. 

It  is  a little  over  3,000  men. 

7583.  You  havefoi-merly  employed  more  than  that  ? 

— We  have  employed  up  to  5,000. 

7584.  Ai’e  these  men  of  mixed  religions? — Mixed. 

But  they  are  almost  all,  or  chiefly  Protestants. 

7585.  To  what  extent  are  they  chiefly  Protestants? 

— I will  give  you  the  figures  and  that  will  sinipUfy  the 
matter.  You  can  quite  understand  that  we  must  to  a 
certain  extent  surmise. 

7586.  Statistics  are  never  to  be  relied  upon? — 

Particularly  in  religion  or  politics.  I will  anticipate 
some  of  the  questions  if  you  will  permit  me,  because  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  asked.  In  the  first  place  before 
the  riots  we  estimated  that  there  were  about  some 
225  Catholics  iu  the  works,  and  then  190  left,  and 
that  would  leave  seveuty-seveu  still  in  the  works. 

7587.  Mr.  Adams. — That  is  not  correct? — No,  I 
see  that;  it  would  gi^’e  thirty-five  still  left  iu  the 
works,  then  seventy-seven  returned,  and  so  there  are 
now  about  112,  in  other  words  about  half  the  number 
there  were  formerly. 

7588.  The  President — Do  they  work  together  with 
their  Protestant  fellow- workmen  or  separately? — 

Similarly. 

7589.  Are  they  engaged  in  similar  employment  ? — 

Identically.  Some  of  our  best  men — some  of  the 
men  who  are  the  best  paid — are  Catholics,  and 
some  of  the  men  who  are  paid  lowest  are  Catholics. 

7590.  They  are  mixed  also  in  that  sense  so  far  as 
their  occupations  are  concerned? — Yes;  you  have 
heard  a good  deal  of  the  shipesrpenters  of  Belfast,  as 
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they  are  called.  Well,  that  is  a misnomer,  because 
there  were  in  older  days  the  wooden  shipwrights. 

7591.  There  are  a very  large  number  of  men  em- 
ployed as  rivetters? — Yes. 

7592.  They  are  well  paid  workmen? — They  are 
very  fairly  paid. 

7593.  Are  they  of  one  religioner  are  they  mixed? 

I fancy  that  the  rivetters  as  a body  have  been 
originally  imported ; perhaps  there  are  a few  Catholics 
but  the  number  is  not  very  significant. 

7594.  Now,  what  other  well-paid  branch  is  there 
in  which  they  are  1 — I may  say  that  for  the  last  few 
years  I have  really  dropped  out  of  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  business  of  my  firm,  so  that  I can  only 
to  a certain  extent  draw  upon  my  recollection  of  tlie 
time  when  I knew  the  men  individually,  and  my  re- 
collection is  that  we  had  blacksmiths  Catholics,  but  I 
may  say  that  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  of 
the  branches  of  our  business  in  which  there  have  not 
been  Catholics. 

, 7595.  I am  sure  I may  take  it  that  there  has  been 
no  refusal  to  take  any  particular  men  into  your  em- 
ployment because  of  his  religion  ? — Not  the  slightest. 
I may  mention  thatduringthe  riots  of  1864  there  was 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  works  to 
turn  out  every  Catholic,  and  I gave  a distinct  order 
and  had  it  posted  up  tliat  if  the  Catholics  were  turned 
out  the  place  should  be  closed  until  they  were  allowed 
to  return,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  no  such 


7608.  Bid  you  yourself  attend  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Committee  ? — Yes,  with  the  exoei3tion 
of  one  or  two. 

7609.  Do  you  remember  any  complaints  brought 
before  the  committee  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
police  1 — Oh,  I think  we  have  had  deputations  of  rate- 
payers and  inhabitants. 

7010.  You  did  not  inquire  into  those  complaints? 

Whenever  any  specific  complaint  was  made  it  was 
inquired  into  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

7611.  And  tlio  decision  recorded? — Well,  Idonot 
remember  of  any  particular  instance.  The  minutes 
are  extremely  full  of  those  committee  minutes,  so  that 
they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

7612.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  you  consider 
the  bringing  of  the  police  in  from  the  country,  put 
these  police  in  a false  position,  not  knowing  the  lociility, 
and  being  instantly  brought  into  coiitiicjt  with  a mob 
that  they  knew  nothing  about,  and  not  only  so  witJi 
regard  to  the  police,  but  also  with  regard  to  their 
officers. 

7613.  In  speaking  about  the  new  police  force  you 
would  like  to  have  here,  I gather  that  there  are  a 
great  many  regulations  proposed  as  applicable  to 
Belfast,  which  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland? — I have  not  a copy  of  the  regulations  in 
Dublin,  but  I fancy  that  what  would  be  desirable  in 
a city  like  Dublin  would  a great  many  of  them  be 
desirable  in  Belfast. 


unfair  treatment  of  the  Catholic  workmen.  7614.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 

7596.  Do  the  men  work  together  mixed  1 Is  there  a code  of  regulations  in  Belfast  alone  ? — In  framino- 
any  harmony  within  your  works — within  your  walls? — such  I would  consider  that  we  shoiild  consider  Belfast 
I heard  of  a case  the  other  day  which  came  to  my  irrespective  of  any  other  town. 

knowledge,  but  it  is  only  of  course  since  this  important  7615.  Have  you  examined  any  of  the  barracks 
riot  has  sprung  up.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  commence-  for  tie  men  in  Belfast? — I have  been  in  some  of 
ment  of  the  riots  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  them. 

not  the  slightest  difficulty  arose  throughout  the  7616.  Do  you  think  they  are  proper  places  ? How 

works,  or  even  outside  the  works.  do  you  mean? 

7597.  I mean  between  themselves  ?— They  have  to  7617.  As  regards  accommodation  ?— What  kind, 
work  together  in  such  harmony,  otherwise  they  could  sleeping  accommodation  or  day  accommodation? 

not  carry  on  the  work.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  7618.  Sleeping  and  living  accommodation  ? — I 
feelmg  of  antagonism  up  to  the  period  of  the  riots  for  cannot  venture  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  that. 

7619.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  do  you 

7598.  Your  workmen  are  generally  known  as  the  think  that  in  building  and  supplying  new  barracks  it 
Queens  Island  men,  I believe.  Tlieseare,  I may  say,  wouldbe  better  to  have  afew  large  baiTacks  well  adapted 
may  I,  not  ^olusively,  your  own  men.  There  are  for  the  men  than  to  have  several  small  barracks  about 

V B ^ ™ ^ — There  ai-e.  the  place  without  any  decent  accommodation? I 

7599.  But  still  your  men  are  spoken  of  as  the  should  anticipate — of  course  I am  not  acquainted  with 
Queensislandmen? — They  are  called  the  Island  men — the  discipline  or  requirements  of  the  force — I should 

expression.  • fancy  that  if  a building  were  designed  for  say  a dozen 

7600.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  men  who  men  who  were  to  be  allocated  to  it,  that  building 
have  been  working  at  the  docks  ? Had  you  anything  might  be  made  as  comfoiliable  as  a barrack  where  there 
to  do  with  them — the  navvies?  Are  they  anyway  were  fifty' men. 

“y  7620.  But  in  building  fresh  barracks  would  it  not 

7601.  Yes? — ^Not  the  slightest.  Thatwhiehyou  be  economical  to  build  a large  one  than  to  build  several 
refer  to  is  I presume  the  construction  of  the  Alexandra  small  ones  ?— In  first  cost  it  might  be,  but  Belfast  is 

TTTL  • peculiar  in  this,  that  it  has  a greater  area  for  its  popu- 

7002.  Yes?  Where  this  unfortunate  affair  of  the  lation  than  any  other  town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 

• . . that  being  the  case,  and  especially  in  the  disturbed 

7003.  Yes? — That  graving  dock  is  being  foimed  by  districts,  for  the  working  classes  in  Belfast  are  better 
a contractor  working  under j.he  Harbour  Conimissiou-  housed  and  have  better  thoroughfares  to  their  houses 
ere.  So  that  the  Queen’s  island  men  have  not  the  than  any  other  manufacturing  community  in  the  three 
slightest  connection  -with  it ; for  the  fact  is  there  is  kingdoms,  which  means,  I should  explain,  that  they 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  distance  between  them,  occupy  a larger  area — that  being  the  case,  it  might 

7604.  rhoy  are  in  no  way  _ connected  with  your  not  be  as  you  say.  TJiat  fact  which  I have  men- 
works  ? The  only  connection  is  that  when  the  men  tioned  of  course  leaves  a greater  amount  of  street 
to  pass  by.  -n^hich  has  to  be  patrolled,  so  that  in  what  I may  call 

/ 60o.  You  do  not  take  any  active  jiart  in  the  the  operative  part  of  our  town  there  is  the  greatest 

■"'atch  with  the  smallest  population.  But  I 

7606.  Sir  Edward  Buhuer. — You  made  reference  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  tlie  barracks  at  com- 
this  rumour  about  the  police  having  gone  abroad? — paratively  small  intervals  than  to  have  the  same  num- 
_ T\  -e  police  massed  in  a fewer  number  of  barracks. 

( 607.  Do  you  know  if  any  steps  were  taken  to  dis-  Bub  I should  let  the  authorities,  whose  experience  in 

abuse  the  public  mind  of  that  idea,  that  these  men  this  matter  better  qualify  them  for  it,  deal  with  this 
were  brought  into  Belfast,  as  it  was  imagined,  for  the  question.  I however  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
pui-pose  of  shooting  clown  the  Protestants  ? — I issued  more  of  the  small  barracks  dotted  through  the  town, 
four  proclamations,  and  I am  just  wondering  at  the  each  barrack,  of  course,  being  efficient,  than  to  have 
moment  whether  in  the  first  one  there  was  any  reference  a smaller  number  of  barracks.  Because  in  the  late 
to  it ; but  unless  it  were  made  in  tlie  proclamation,  I riots  we  found  it  difficult,  where  there  was  an  attack 
am  not  aware  of  any  special  step  being  taken.  made  on  one  barracks,  to  communicate.  The  next 
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barracks  ■was  situate  at  too  great  a distance  to  bring 
up  reinforcements  for  the  men  attacked  with  sufficient 
promptness.  So  that  I think  it  -would  be  better  to 
have  a gi'eater  number  of  small  barracks  than  a 
smaller  number  of  large  ones. 

7621.  Speaking  as  an  employer  of  labour,  do  you 
think  it  -would  be  possible  to  adopt  some  means  in 
large  -works  of  keeping  order  among  the  men  them- 
selves by  means  of  some  of  their  o-wn  number  1 — In 
the  first  place,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
anything  of  the  kind.  I can  only  of  course  speak  for 
my  o-wn  works ; but  directly  a man  enters  that  gate, 
and  that  the  bell  is  rung  for  him  to  attend  to  his  duty, 
he  must  do  it ; for  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  attend 
to  his  duties  he  will  be  walked  out  of  the  place — he 
wiU  be  cashiered.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  in  Belfast  for 
any  organization  to  keep  order.  The  disorder  does  not 
take  place  in  the  works. 

7622.  It  is  when  they  leave  the  works  1 — ^Yes. 

7623.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some  men  to 
keep  order  amongst  them  outside  the  works  1 — Well, 

I am  afraid  not ; they  live  so  far  away  from  the  place, 
and  at  such  dist^ces  apart,  that  I am  afraid  it  oould 
not  be  done. 

7624.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trtnch,  Q.c. — Sir  Edward,  when 
you  speak  about  the  duties  of  this  local  committee  do 
I understand  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
permanent  alterations  of  the  force  such  as  -what  you 
told  us  about  using  the  batons  more  freely  ? — To  begin 
with,  I would  say  the  duties  of  such  a committee  would 
be  very  considerable  in  money-rating  these  changes, 
but  after  they  were  money-rated  I think  that  the 
duties  of  such  a committee  would  be  very  light  indeed. 

7625.  Would  you  suggest  that  in  the  case  where  an 
actual  riot  %vas  going  on  the  Commissioner,  or  what- 
ever you  chose  to  call  him,  should  confer  with  the 
Committee  as  to  the  modus  operavdi  which  he  was  to 
take  for  the  pui-pose  of  suppressing  it  i— Genei-ally 
speaking  he  should. 

7626.  What  is  the  exception,  when  you  say  gene- 
rally speaking  1— I am  not  refen-ir^  to  tlie  detail  of 
the  thmg.  The  precise  ordera  as  to  how  many  men 
should  be  drafted  hei-e  and  there,  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  are  details  which  I think  should  fall  entu-ely 
upon  him  ; but  when  it  came  to  a question  as  to 
whether  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  persevere  in 
trying  to  preserve  order  -with  his  own  force,  before  the 
military  were  called  out,  I think  a question  of  that 
Vinrl,  if  time  permitted,  might  be  considered  by  such 
Committee  before  he  took  action.  The  feelir^  in 
Belfast  on  many  occasions  has  been  adverse  to  the 
military  being  called  out,  except  in  very  urgent  cases. 
The  report  of  the  military  being  called  out  at  once 
puts  an  importance  and  seriousness  upon  the  face  of 
the  riot  otherwise  it  would  not  possess.  So  that  I 
think  the  Commissioner  of  Police  might  very  fairly 
have  a meeting  called  of  such  Executive  Committee, 
and  confer  with  that  meeting  as  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  bo  guided  by  the  opinion  of  that  Committee,  so 
far  as  he  felt  himself  justified  in  being  so. 

7627.  But,  suppose  he  differed  entirely  from  the 
Committee  1— Then,  as  I liave  said  before,  he  must 
act  upon  liis  own  responsibility,  and  suggest  to  the 
Inspector-G  eneral. 

7628.  Who  do  you  think  ought  to  pay  the  expense 
of  providing  these  telegraphic  and  telephone  communi- 
cations 1 — Well,  really  it  is  so  trifling,  I think  that  the 
question  is  not  of  very  gi-eat  importance.  But  I corild 
hardly  venture  to  say  j however,  it  is  a very  small 
affaii’. 

7629.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  small? — A 
comparatively  small  affair,  I think.  The  town  would 
never  feel  it,  and  the  Government  would  never  feel  it 
either. 

7630.  Are  you  aware  that  prior  to  this  rumour 

being  spread  about— that  which  you  have  spoken  of— 
prior  to  the  4th  June,  was  there  here  felt  a strong 
excitement,  or  political  feeling  ?— No,  I am  not  aware 
of  any at  least  I saw  no  manifestation  of  it. 

7631.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that  there  seemed  to 


bo  a very  serious  riot  before  this  rumour  got  about.  Crf.  rsss. 
I think  there  was  a publichouse— Duffy’s,  wrecked 
before  that  1— I do  not  remember  that.  That  must  iiar’a-i,',.  B;rt. 
have  been  dealt  -with  quite  independently  of  the  magis- 
terial duties. 

7632.  Mr.  Adams. — You  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  resolutions  that  were  handed  in  by  Mr.  Black 
have  a certain  intention.  I wish  to  know  are  you  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary in  Belfast,  or  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
local  force,  such  as  that  which  at  present  exists  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  ? — Of  the  two  I should  prefer  the  re- 
tention of  the  constabulary,  and  for  this  reason,  tliat 
from  time  to  time  in  Belfast  we  might  require  to  have 
the  force  supplemented,  and  if  we  were  a local  force, 
distinct  in  discipline  and  general  character  from  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  in  case  we  were  required 
to  have  such  force  supplemented  I fear  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  dilficulty. 

7633.  And  do  not  you  think  that  if  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Constabulary  is  to  be  retained  in  Belfast  the 
officer  in  charge  of  that  force  must  be  directly  subject 
to  the  Inspector-General  1 — Subject  to  my  recom- 
mendation as  to  his  confeiring  -with  the  joint  local 
committee. 

7634.  But  don’t  you  think  tliat  if  the  local  com- 
mittee is  established  tliat  committee  will  have  the 
real  government  of  the  police  force  in  Belfast  ? — I do 
not  think  so. 

7635.  And  will  not  this  be  a very  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  throw  upon  the  Town  Inspector  if  the  local 
committee  recommends  a certain  course.  If  he  follows 
the  coui-se  which  they  i-ecommend,  he  could  say  after- 
wards that  a local  committee  recommended  that 
course,  and  I am  justified  in  taking  it;  but  suppose  ho 
follows  the  opposite  course  and  that  eveiything  does 
not  come  straight,  he  is  charged  with  very  heavy 
responsibility,  and  it  can  be  said  to  you,  you  were  told 
to  do  so  and  so,  and  you  did  not  do  it  ?— That  is  one 
view,  but  after  all  he  would  be  no  worse  thin  if  there 
were  no  local  committee. 

7636.  Ob,  yes,  he  would,  for  he  would  have  received 
advice  from  a constituted  body  supposed  to  have  some 
control,  and  disregarded  it  ? — If  it  never  existed  he 
would  be  in  the  same  position. 

7637.  But  would  not  the  result  be  in  these  circum- 
stances that  the  mayor  would  do  whatever  the 
local  committee  recommended  him,  and  then  whatever 
was  the  result,  clear  himself  of  the  responsibility  and 
hide  himself  behind  them? — I should  say  that  man 
would  not  be  fitted  for  the  position. 

7638.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  Town  Inspector 
should,  as  a last  resort,  act  upon  his  own  i-esponsibility, 
and  not  upon  the  orders  of  the  local  committee  1 — 

Yes,  I do. 

7639.  Well,  what  is  the  great  use  of  a local  com- 
mittee ? — ^Well,  in  municipal  matters,  as  I said  before, 
they  would  be  of  use. 

7640.  But  you  stated  they  should  continue  to  act 
incase  of  riot?— I think  my  indication  has  been  rather 
that  the  commissioner  sho\ild  confer  with  the  local 
committee;  in  other  words,  that  the  commissioner 
should  take  an  opportunity  of  getting  advantage  of 
local  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge  which  might  bo 
imparted  to  him  from  civilians'  knowledge,  which 
otherwise  he  would  never  know. 

7641.  But,  surely,  could  not  ho  obtain  these  advan- 
tages at  the  present  moment.  If  any  deputation  from 
the  Corporation,  from  the  law  and  police  committee, 
went  to  the  Town  Inspector  of  Belfast,  would  he  not 
pay  attention  to  any  of  their  recommendations? — 

That  would  be  a very  difTerent  circumstance:  ^lat 
would  be  a very  odd  way  of  communicating  information. 

7642.  Would  it  not  be  still  more  odd  to  appoint  a 
local  committee,  with  power  to  advise  an  officer  of 
police,  but  with  no  power  to  control  his  actions  ? — 

Well,  in  answer  to  that  I can  only  quote  what 
happened  within  the  last  month.  No  such  disagree- 
ment has  occurred.  I think  the  committee  which  at 
present  exists,  and  which  has  been  acting,  has  been 
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Oc<.^i888.  Oi  very  great  advantage  to  all  parties,  and  I think 
Sir  Edward  ^ indication  of  what  would 

Harland,  Bart,  happen  under  the  plan  sketched  out,  as  a penaanent 
committee  for  all  pi-actical  purposes  it  has  been 
practically  doing  and  acting  as  indicated  by  that 
recommendation. 

7643.  As  to  the  rumour  which  you  stated  and  as 
we  all  know  existed,  and  did  so  much  mischiefinthe 
e^Iy  stage  of  these  riots,  was  it  not  an  unfortunate 
thing  that  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  suffered  so 
much  from  the  occurrence  of  those  disturbances,  did 
not  take  some  step  to  express  their  opinion  l_6piniori 
was  very  much  divided.  I would  hardly  say  the  wealthy 
merchants  credited  the  rumour,  I do  not  think  they 
did,  but  that  is  only  a very  smaD  section  of  the  com- 
munity—it  was  unfortunately  that,  class  of  the 
community,  which  is  just  above  the  rowdy  element, 
that  placed  some  credit  in  it. 

7644.  But  was  it  not  a fact  that  while  leading 
Members  of  Parliament  and  clergymen  gave  public 
assent  to  that  rumour,  no  one  having  influence  with 
the  people  took  pains  to  discount  it  ?— I am  hot  aware 
that  Members  of  Parliament  did.  I am  only  aware 
of  one  Member  of  Parliament.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  I wish  to  say  that  I have  been  reminded  by 
General  Moore  that  so  soon  as  the  Inspector  General 
had  come  to  Belfast  and  refuted  that  story,  as  I men- 
tioned  m the  first  part  of  my  evidence,  at  the  meeting 
of  magistrates  at  which  the  statement  was  made  by 
the  Inspector  General,  and  which  was  a private  meet- 
ing, the  Press  not  being  present — I am  reminded  by 
General  Moore  that  it  was  then  decided  by  Generi 
Moore  to  have  that  statement  published,  though,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Press  was  not  present ; and  that  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  local  papers. 

^ Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Hestated  that  on  tlie  recommenda- 
tion of  tlie  magistrates  present,  that  statement  was 
made,  and  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  arranged 
the  various  drafts  of  police  into  the  town.  My  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  was  to  know  why  it  was  not  done 
by-  some  of  the  persons  who  had  influence  with  the 
, people  who  would  be  likely  to  believe  that  rumour. 

7645.  Ml-.  Jieeci,  Inspector-General  of  Consta-. 

bulary.— T may  say,  my  lord,  that  it  was 
at  tlie  urgent  request  of  the  Mayor  himself 
that  that  statement  was  published,  It  was  he 
requested  to  have  it  published,  and  no  other  person, 
my  lord.  The  Mayor  was  most  anxious  to  have  it 
published,  and  he  requested  me  to  publish  it,  aud  I 
remember  that  I had  great  difficulty  in  comparing  it,’ 
because  it  was  Sunday  night  and  the  riots  were  going 
on,  but  I was  most  anxious,  and  managed  to  get 
through  it.  ° 

7646.  Major  General  Moore. — I can  answer  for  that 
too,  my  lord,  for  I was  present. 

7647.  hlr.  Adams. — Of  course  the  Mayor  will 
understand  that  I am  not  making  the  slightest  impu- 
tation upon  him.  I am  asking  why  it  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  some  of  tbe  respectable  inhabitants 
before  the  middle  of  August.  (To  Sir  Edward 
Harland).— Bo  you  tliink,  Sir  Edward,  that  dur- 
ing .the  early  part  of  the  riots  the  principal 
employers  of  lahom-  in  Belfast  acted  with  firmness 
or  with  weakness  in  any  effort,  made  to  deal  with 
the  riots  ?— I really  fail— I did  not  notice  anytliing 
with  reference  to  the  employers,  and  I really  fail  to 
see  how  they  as  employers  could  easily  have  done  so. 

7648.  With  reference  to  the  employes  of  Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wolff,  of  whom  we'  have  heard  so  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  you  are  aware 
that  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  a great  number 
of  ship-carpenters  marched  through  the  town,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  police  was  that  they  more  than  once 
assailed  the  police  aud  broke  the  windows  by  throwing 
ii'on  holts  at  them  C— --I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  employers  to  interfere  with  the 
employed  out  of  their  works.  It  is,  extremely  difficult. 

7649.  But  in  the  end,  I believe,  after  seeing  that  a 
certain  act  of  violenco  took  place,  your  firm  threatened 
to  close  the  works  ? — Well,  my  partners  may  have 


done  so.  It  really  did  not  come  before  mo.  Or 
perhaps,  it  was  a tlireat,  and,  probably,  in  their  usual 
manner,  they  would  have  earned  that  out. 

7650.  And  that  threat,  I believe,  acted  like  mamc? 
— ^I  cannot  say ; I can  only  say  that  in  1864  it  h^  a ■ 
very  good  effect. 

7651.  When  it  had  such  a good  effect  then,  why 
was  it  not  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  riots 
Well,  you  must  not  make  idle  threats.  The  circum- 
stances must  be  sufficiently  serious  before  you  talk  to 
a few  thousand  men  in  that  way  and  come  to  such  a 
determination,  because  tliat  is  a determination  which 
costs  money. 

7652.  Yes,  and  so  does  a riot  cost  money?— You 
cannot  knock  them  off  and  take  tliem  on  again,  and 
feeling  that  you  have  lost  nothing  but  the  -sraTes'. 

7o'>3.  But  you  know  that  riots  cost  money  ?— Yes. 

7654.^  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  vast  quantities  ’ 
of  the  iron  bolts  aud  nuts  which  were  taken  from 
your  firm  were  used  by  these  men  on  the  streets  as 
missiles? — Well,  from  my  experience,  I should  not  be 
at  all  astonished,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  tliat  • 
they  did  so. ' And  I am  very  sorry  for  it,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  value,  because  the  quantities  were  very  • ' 
much  overstated,  but  from  the  use  to  which  those 
bolts  were  put.  I regi-ot  it  e.xceedingly,  but  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  it ; and,  althou"-h  in  ' 

the  House  of  Commons  statements  were  made  as  to  ' 
how  it  was  that  the  Island  men  had  been  permitted 
to  do  tliis,  and  how  1 did  not  prevent  them  from  ' 
doing  so,  it  has  been  told  you  with  truth  by  one  of  ' 
the_  constabulary  officers  that  it  would  have  taken  a ' 
regiment  of  soldiers  to  prevent  it.  I repeat  that  it  ' 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  any  employer 
to  stop  a stream  of  thousands  of  men,  leaving  ton-ether  ' 
at  an  appointed  time,  and  to  e.xamine  euch^an’s 
pocket  to  see  if  he  had  a few  missiles  in  it. 

7655.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  several  cases  of  private 
plunder  were  detected  ? — That  is  easily  accounted  for. 

I myself  suspected  the  man  and  had  him  stopped  and 
found  that  his  can  was  full  of  paint. 

7656.  Have  there  not  been  prosecutions  in  recent 

pars  for  larceny?— There  have  been  isolated  cases,  ' 
but  if  all  the  men  in  the  place  are  going  out  in  five  or 
six  minutes,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  ordinary  staff 
of  men  and  watchmen  to  examine  them.  • ' 

7657.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  examine  some  of 

them.  I ask  you  was  any  effort  made  during  tlie  first  ' 
months  of  the  disturbance  to  catch  any  of  them  en-  ' 
gaged  in  the  larceny  of  these  bolts  or  nuts'?— I do 
not  think  my  firm  looked  upon  it  as  larcenv. 

7658.  Why  did  they  not  ?— Because  I do'  not  think 
that  the. men  took  the  property  with  the  view  of  turn- 
ing it  into  money. 

7659.  No,  only  with  the  view  of  throwing  them 

at  the  police  ?— I cannot  tell  that.  I can  only  give 
yon  an  instance  in  1864 

7660.  The  President. — It  must  not  go  forward 

that  of  yours — as  a legal  definition  of  larceny.  Coming 
from,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Belfast  it  might  produce ' 
a bad  effect ; not  on  the  rioters,  I mean,  but  on  the 
young  thieves  of  Belfast?— I am  much  oblio-ed  to 
your  lord.ship  for  reminding  me  of  it,  biit  I am'taking 
what  may  be  called  the  common  sense  term  of  the 
thing.  In  the  1864  riots  the  shipwrights,  I have 
reason  to  believe,  took  what  are  called  trinnels  which 
arc  used  in  wooden  ships  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  in  the  riots.  Well,  I must  confess,  we  i-egi-etted 
exceedingly  the  taking  of  these  trinnels  for  the  pur. 
pose,  but  it  was  more  because  of  the  use  that  they 
were  put  to  tlian  lor  the  value  of  the  trinnels,  and  I 
am  afraid  I would  much  less  regard  the  value  of  the 
bolts  than  the  use  to  which  they  were  put. 

7661.  I am  sure  we  all  agree  -with  that  view. 

7662.  Mr,  Speaking  now  of  the  attack 

on  the  navvies  which  resulted  in  Curran’s  death, 
may  I ask  you  do  you  know  that  a number  of  your 

men  came  back  late  to  dinner  upon  that  occasion  ? 

I was  not  in  to^vIl  at  the  time  aud  I do  not.  I have 
no  knowledge  of  it. 
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7G63.  Do  you  know  from  reports  of  your  firm? — 
No ; I have  not  inquired. 

7664.  Has  any  assistance  been  given  to  the  police 
to  identify  the  parties  who  took  part  in  that  riot 

I really  do  not  know. 

7665.  Mt.  M‘ Hardy. — ^Let  me  ask  you,  sir,  before 
closing  the  works  would  it  not  have  required  very 
serious . consideration  on  account  of  injury  done  by 
depriving  many  femilies  of  their  breadwinner,  filling 
the  public  houses  with  idle  ship-carpenters,  and  in- 
creasing rioting  in  those  disturbed  districts  by  a 
number  of  idle  workmen,  which  would  necessarily  be 
the  case  if  the  threat  was  given  effect  to  ? — These  are 
all  very  serious  considerations,  and  particularly  that 
with  reference  to  the  men.being  thrown  loose  through 
the  town.  On  previous  occasions,  when  there  had 
been  processions  contemplated,  or  some  party  display 
or  demonstration,  we  have  always  endeavoured,  as 
far  as  we  possibly  could,  to  keep  the  men  in  the 
works  at  their  duty,  feeling  that  they  were  far  better 
there,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  peace  of 
the  town,  because  those  men,  if  tliey  had  nothing  else 
to  do  that  day,  might  be  tempted  and  almost  led  into 
some  disturbances. 

7666.  May  I ask  you,  sir,  if  you  think  that  the 
principle  or  basis  of  any  scheme  for  the  organization  of 
the  police  force  of  this  town  if  good  for  the  present 
it  should  also  be  good  for  the  future,  and  equally 
applicable  to  other  towns? — Might  I ask  does  that 
refer  to  what  I have  shadowed  forth,  or  am  I to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  present  arrangements  cannot 
be  improved  ? 

7667.  I mean  the  proposed  scheme  which  you  have 
laid  before  us.  Do  you  think  the  principle  should  be 
sound  for  all  times  and  for  all  places,  or  only  for  the 
present  and  for  Belfast  1 — I will  not  say  that  any- 
thing is  good  for  all  time. 

7668.  The  piinciple — is  it  sound?  Because  if  it 
is  sound  should  it  not  be  applicable  to  other  towns  ? — • 
Yes  ; I should  say  that  other  towns  in  Ireland  would 
be  the  better  for  such  an  arrangement.  I should  say  so. 

7669.  The  first  proposition  finds  fault  with  the 
military  organization  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabii- 
lary,  and  I understand  that  it  has  been  suggested  to 
associate  here  a permanent  military  garrison,  with 
future  constabulary  arrangements  for  preserving 
order? — That  is  to  say,  to  associate  the  heads  of  the 
military  and  police  ? 

7670.  Yes;  and  to  take  into  consideration  in  all 
arrangements  that  may  be  made  for  preserving  order 
the  assistance  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  called 
upon  from  tlie  garrison  ? — I think  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  the  General  on  such  a committee,  for  the 
reason  that  he  might  then  be  able  to  advise  us  as  to 
the  desirability  or  not  of  the  military  being  called 
out.  I think  that  the  representative  of  the  military 
forces  would  be  a most  necessary  man  on  the  com- 
mittee, simply  because  you  are  looking  forward  to 
the  mOitary  authorities  being  from  time  to  time 
required  to  preserve  order. 

7671.  Concerning  the  present  force,  is  it  not  its 
military  character  and  its  military  organization,  which 
is  the  very  first  evil  pointed  out  in  those  resolutions  ? 
— No,  sir.  There  is  another  view  of  it.  First,  many 
object  to  police  having  rifles,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  which  is  left  to  be  dealt  with  after  sucli  rifles 
have  been  used  and  lives  have  been  lost.  It  is 
considered  that  there  is  a very  great  advantage  in 
having  the  military  force  at  their  back,  so  tliat  in  case 
of  a riot,  the  use  of  the  baton  prqving  unavailing, 
that  tlie  military  may  be  brought  in  to  deal  more 
seriously  with  the  rioters ; and  some  think  that  it 
is  all  the  mol's  necessary  that  tlie  military  should 
form  part  of  such  an  arrangement  simply  because 
the  mihtary  may  be  removed  after  such  a disaster 
as  the  shooting  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  has  taken 
place;  that  they  may  the  more  easily  be  removed 
to  some  other  part  of  the  country  than  Constabulary, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  argued  that  the  military  element 
is  a very  essential  one  to  be  brought  into  play  on 


such  occasions.  If,  then,  the  military  are  to  bo 
requisitioned  in  that  way,  surely  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  should  be  consulted  as  to  the 
employment  of  his  force. 

7672.  Then,  sir,  do  you  think  there  might  be 
permanent  friction  set  up  between  the  military  officer 
on  the  committee  and  the  Commissioner  of  Rolice,  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  held  that  it  was  unad- 
visable,  under  any  circumstances,  that  the  police 
force  of  the  town  should  use  their  rifles  on  tho 
citizens,  and  the  military  gentleman  held  strongly 
the  opinion  that  the  police  should  use  their  rifles 
and  that  the  military,  who  might  be  called  out  to 
support  them,  should  be  careful  not  to  do  so  for 
fear  of  injuring  any  of  the  people  ? — ■'Well,  that 
seems  to  be  a state  of  circumstances  which  might 
occur  any  day  now,  without  the  existence  of  ^s 
proposed  committee  at  all ; but  up  to  this  we  have 
found  the  police  authorities  and  the  military  autho- 
rities pulling  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  I 
quite  fail  to  see  how  the  existence  of  such  a com- 
mittee coiild  aggravate  or  produce  s\ich  a state  of 
things  as  you  shadow  forth.  As  I have  said,  at 
present  the  two  authorities  seem  to  pull  steadily 
together  and  I cannot  imagine  that  the  creation  of 
such  a committee  should  interfere  with  the  present 
position  of  affairs  in  that  respect. 

7673.  Is  there  not,  sir,  very  gi’eat  difference  be- 
tween a committee  constituted  with  statutory  autho- 
rity and  a committee  voluntarily  drawn  together 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  a common  object. 
Would  there  not  naturally  be  great  distinction  in 
their  action? — I should  fancy  that  if  it  wore  a statutory 
committee  that  the  powers  given  to  that  committee 
might  be  restricted  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a dead  lock,  as  between 
either  the  military  and  the  Constabulary,  or  between 
the  military,  the  Constabulary,  and  the  civil  autho- 
rities. I think,  as  I have  indicated,  that  in  case  of 
any  dispute  or  difficulty  between  tho  members  of  that 
committee  and  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  or  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  or  even  between  those  two  authorities,  tliat 
they  should  refer  to  Dublin ; but  as  between  tlie  local 
authorities  aud  tlie  Commissioner  of  the  Police,  if  the 
reference  was  always  subject  to  the  final  adjudication 
of  the  Inspector-General  it  would  get  over  that  difficulty 
completely. 

7674.  Then,  sir,  taking  into  consideration  the  very 
small  amount  of  work  that,  in  the  normal  state  of  this 
town,  there  would  be  for  the  committee  to  attend  to 
when  once  the  organization  has  been. established,  do 
you  not  tliink  that  the  committee  might  die  or  become 
inoperative  through  inanition  1 — Oh,  no ; there  are  a 
good  many  of  the  police  duties  appertaining  specially 
to  the  town,  which  I might  call  civil  duties,  and  I think 
would  require  to  be  looked  into  from  time  to  time 
by  that  committee,  and  which,  I think,  would  receive 
no  attention  if  they  are  only  to  be  looked  into  by  tho 
Constabulary  element,  because  a constabulary  officer 
would  probably  not  be  so  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  those  duties  as  the  civil  members  of 
the  committee ; and  I think  that  in  times  of  peace 
and  in  ordinary  times  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee would  be  very  well  engaged  in  the  direction 
of  those  details,  attending  to  the  police  court  arrange- 
ments and  other  duties  which  I have  sketched  fortli. 
There  are  a great  many  matters  which  I think  tho 
useful  element  in  that  committee  might  be  brought 
to  bear  on  with  advantage,  duties  which  are  at 
present  left  to  the  Constabulary  and  of  which  a 
very  large  part  are  not'performed. 

7675.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  a committee  which 
was  established  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
and  attend  to  all  the  current  expenditure,  and  bad  all 
that  financial  branch  of  tho  business  to  look  after, 
would  not  bring  such  suflicient  pressure  to  bear  on  tho 
Commissioner  generally  ;is  to  ensure  attention  to  what 
we  might  call  civic  work  ? — I think  it  should  be  an 
instruction  to  the  officer  of  the  constabulary  to  aefcbrd 
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consideration  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
I think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  would  haTe  to 
be  properly  laid  down  by  the  rules  formed  for  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  affair.  Now,  to  give  you  an 
illustration  of  what  I mean — there  are  jjolice  cells  in 
Belfast,  central  police  offices  which  were  erected  origin- 
ally by  the  Corporation,  but  which  since  then  have 
been  in  occupation  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
stabulary. Any  little  improvements  which  might  be 
required  in  those  cells  of  course  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  constabulary  authorities  to  get  done.  They 
consider  that  all  that  should  have  been  done  when 
they  were  handed  over,  and  that  any  additions  that 
may  be  necessary  are  not  known  to  the  municipal 
autJiorities,  because  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  or  that 
of  their  servants  to  go  through  those  cells,  and  the 
consequence  is,  tliat  any  little  matters  of  that  kind 
which  came  under  my  observation  the  other  day,  I 
could  see  at  once  that  itwould  be  a very  great  advantage 
for  the  civic  authorities  to  pass  through  those  cells 
and  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order  and  proper 
repair,  in  a way  tliat  I do  not  think  the  constabuhiry 
antliorities  would  feel  themselves  called  on  to  attend 
to. 

767G.  Do  you  not  think  itwould  be  sufficient  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  was  made  responsible  for 
all  tliose  duties,  and  required  to  report  upon  them, 
say  once  in  every  three  months,  to  this  committee  ? — • 
I believe  very  little  in  reports.  I believe  iu  seeing 
things  done  for  yourself.  Things  are  best  kept  up  to 
the  mark  by  individual  inspection.  If  the  committee 
would  go  through  those  various  offices  and  various 
things,  and  examine  them  for  themselves,  and  saw 
for  themselves  tlie  condition  of  affairs,  I think  tliere 
would  be  very  much  more  likelihood  of  things  being 
kept  up  to  the  mark  than  by  having  read  out  a cut 
and  dry  report,  which  would  probably  hardly  touch 
very  hnportant  points,  and  which  would  not  influence 
the  minds  of  the  committee  in  the  way  that  a personal 
inspection  would  do.  You  might  just  as  well,  in  my 
opinion,  expect-a  general  revie\ving  his  troops  through 
a telescope  to  malce  a minute  inspection  of  the  ac- 
coutrements and  equipage. 

7677.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  local  pay  of  these 
men  was  adjusted  according  to  the  local  work,  and 
irrespective  of  the  rules  of  the  Constabulary  else- 
where, and  if  it  was  well  administered,  might  not  the 
Belfast  police  force  be  made  highly  popular  amongst 
the  men,  so  that  it  would  have  considerable  attrac- 
tions for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, notwithstanding  tire  more  lengtliened  hours  of 
service  ?-“-I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair,  indeed,  if 
it  were  found  to  work  well  throughout  Ireland,  that 
the  police  force  should  be  on  duty  for  certain  hours, 
and  here  so  many  hours  more.  I think  it  would  be 
very  unfair'.  It  would  be  unr-easonable  to  ask  that 
that  shorrld  bo  done  without  giving  the  men  an  equi- 
valent iir  pay.  I would  say,  tlren,  let  them  be  paid 
according  to  the  increased  hours  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  duty ; but  it  does  strike  me  as  rather  a 
stnmge  thing  that  the  honrs  of  ser-vice  should  be  so 
short  in  Ireland.  I do  not  know  of  any  men  whose 
hours  of  work  are  so  short  as  the  Royal  Irish  Consta- 
Irulary,  and  I think  that  an  hour  or  two  more  work 
2)er  day  would  not  do  tlrem  any  harm,  but  ratlier 
be  better  for  them.  It  would,  at  all  events,  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  I suppose  they  get  into 
miscirief  occasionally  like  other  people,  and  that  is  es- 
pecially the  case  when  they  have  little  to  do.  I can 
say  this  much,  that  the  working  people  have  not 
been  much  benefited  by  the  shortening  of  the  hortrs 
of  labour.  I believe  there  has  been  more  drink  and 
more  idleness  and  more  dissolute  habits  amono'  our 
working  population  since  the  shoi-t  hours  movement 
commenced,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  do  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  any  harm  if  their  hotirs  of 
duty  were  added  to  a little.  On  the  conti-ary,  I tliinV 
it  would  be  all  the  better  to  keep  them  employed  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  at  present. 

7C7S.  Do  you  consider,  sir,  that  the  side-arm  is 


of  any  use  to  the  Constabulary  without  the  rifle  to 
fix  it  to  ? — Well,  I am  afraid  that  it  has  tie  same 
evil  as  the  rifle — that  is  to  say,  they  are  never  used 
except  by  orders,  and  there  have  been  instances 
where  the  side-arms  were  taken  away  from  the  men. 

7679.  And  used  against  them  ? — .ind  possibly  used 
against  them.  Therefore  I speak  with  no  favour  on 
that  point ; but,  speaking  of  arms,  my  view  would  be 
not  to  deprive  the  police  of  their  arras,  or  take  from 
them  the  use  of  their  arms  under  very  exce2>tionaI 
circumstances. 

7 6S0.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  that  the  police 
should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  but  not  allowed 
to  use  them  except  under  the  direct  warrant  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant? — Yes;  I should  say  that  they 
should  be  trained  far  more  to  the  use  of  arms  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  In  my  opinion  it  was  for 
want  of  proper  training  that  the  wrong  men  have 
been  hit  so'often  in  these  lamentable  riots.  If  they 
had  been  marksmen  there  would  have  been  fewer  of 
those  deaths  which  we  have  all  had  such  reason  to 
lamejit.  When  the  police  have  to  fire,  I think  it  is 
of  the  very  first  importance  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  hit  the  right  man. 

7681.  Can  you  fom  any  opinion,  sir,  as  to  whether 
a larger  force  of  mounted  Constabulary  would  add 

much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Belfast  police  ? I would 

not  venture  to  say,  but  from  what  I have  seen  I 
shonkl  tliink  that  a certain  number  of  mounted  men 
would  alw.ays  be  found  very  valuable  in  carrying  des- 
patches, or  in  arranging  for  the  rapid  movements  of 
the  forces. 

7682.  I am  reminded  to  ask  you  whether  you 
understood,  when  I suggested  that  the  arms  should 
be  only  used  under  the  waiTant  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  I was  referring  to  some  special 
cii'cumstanccs,  such  as  that  the  whole  of  tlie  country 
was  in  rebellion,  and  that  before  the  serrices  of  the 
whole  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  including  the 
detached  force  in  Belfast,  might  be  available  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  protection  of  property, 
the  rifle  should  not  be  used  without  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s sanction  ? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  requiring 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  warrant ; that  would  be  putting 
such  a restriction  on  it  that  when  the  use  of  the  rifle 
had  to  be  resorted  to  questions  might  be  raised  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  thought  of.  I would  prefer 
that  there  should  be  no  restriction  further  than  has  up 
to  the  present  been  imposed,  except  that,  judging  from 
our  experience  hero,  if  possible,  still  greater  reserva- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  fire  arms. 

7683.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
barracks  through  the  town,  sir,  liave  you  considered 
the  great  increase  of  the  force  that  necessitates  the 
keeping  of  books  and  records  of  men  going  on  duty, 
and  other  purposes? — Well,  when  you  speak  of  that 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  books  kept,  and 
that  there  are  some  of  the-  constabulary  put  to  work 
which  I almost  fancy  might  be  done  by  others,  that  is 
to  say,  I think  there  is  an  amount  of  book-keeping  or, 
at  all  events,  of  entries  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which 
might  be  performed  by  others,  and  perhaps  with  less 
pay.  That  is  just  one  of  those  matters  which  in  my 
opinion  would  very  properly  exercise  the  judgment  of 
the  civic  members  of  the  Committee  which  we  have 
been  speaking  of. 

7684.  From  your  experience,  sir,  do  you  consider 
that  the  constabulary  officers  themselves  would  gain 
great  advantage  by  being  associated  with  persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  managing  large  businesses  1 Would 
they  not  gain  from  their  experience  and  organization, 
die.  1 — I think  it  is  quite  possible.  The  only  officer 
of  the  force  who  it  is  proposed  to  associate  with  the 
Committee,  would  be  the  Commissioner.  He  is  the 
only  constabulary  officer,  I think,  mentioned  as 
being  on  this  Committee. 

7685.  And  would  you  anticipate  that  his  being 
associated  with  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed  to 
manage  large  businesses,  would  enable  him  to  receive 
gi'eat  assistance  in  a direction  that  he  perhaps  other- 
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wise  migit  be  deficient  in  himself? — Yes,  I tliink  he 
njjcriit  derive  very  valuable  assistance  from  being 
associated  with  them.  I think  those  business  gentle- 
men might  point  out  many  means  of  economy,  modem 
systems  of  book-keeping,  or  of  dealing  with  the  various 
subjects  coming  under  the  control  of  the  police.  I 
think  that  when  these  matters  came  to  be  discussed  at 
the  Committee,  which  perhaps  they  would  be,  or  in 
visiting  barracks,  which  would  no  doubt  be  done  from 
time  to  time,  this  officer  might  derive  a good  deal  of 
valuable  information. 

7686.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  if  the  Committee  were 
directed  to  confine  their  attention  to  rendering  such 
assistance  as  yon  have  just  spoken  of,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  all  consulta- 
tive powers  ^vith  regard  to  the  preservation  of  order  ? 

Well,  I fail  to  see  that,  because  certainly,  judging 

by  the  experience  derived  from  the  last  riots,  I think 
that  the  civiimembers  of  the  Committee  have  rendered 
very  valuable  services. 

-7687.  Looking  at  what  is  past,  sir,  do  you  still 
think  that  the  removal  of  the  police  from  Shankhiil 
was  a wise  one— that  it  was  a prudent  course  to  advise  ? 
—Well,  in  the  first  place  I do  not  think  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  police  from  Shankhiil  was  ever 
before  that  Committee  at  all — at  all  events  certainly 
not  before  tbe  police  were  removed.  It  was  decided 
on  before  that  Committee  was  ever  called  together. 
I think  tbe  probability  is  that  it  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed very,  very  seriously.  The  Committee  might 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  tbe  step  was 
decided  on  before  that  Committee  was  formed. 

7688.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  hero  would  have  in- 
creased authority  and  he  able  to  act  with  increased 
vigour  if  he,  and  he  alone,  was  not  only  responsible, 
but  in  every  way  free  from  influence? — ^We  have  that 
at  present,  at  all  events  up  to  this  disturbance. 

7689.  Do  you  consider,  sir,  that  the  Town  Inspec- 
tor, under  the  present  circumstances,  is  entirely  free 
from  influence  of  resident  magistrates  and  the 
divisional  magistrate? — Well,  I will  not  undertake  to 
say  that.  From  what  I have  heard,  I fancy  that  the 
resident  magistrates  have  been  consulted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  To'wn  Inspector. 

7690.  Would  you  approve  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing witJi  a mob  of  one  man  being  entirely  free  and 
ha^'ing  no  time  wasted  in  consultation? — Well,  that 
is  an  autocratic  position,  which  if  he  be  tlie  right  man 
is  the  right  thing,  but  I am  afraid  in  these  days  there 
is  always  a very  serious  reservation  put  upon  such 
power. 

7691.  Do  yoir  know  any  place  out  of  Ireland  where 
the  chief  of  the  police  does  not  exercise  that  powei’ 
entirely  uncontrolled? — Where  he  does  exercise  it? 

7692.  Does  not  exercise  it.  Is  there  a single  spot 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  chief  officer  of 
police  does  not  exercise  that  supreme  control  in  times 
of  disorder? — Well,  taking  tliat  case  in  London;  if 
that  be  an  instance  of  the  exercising  of  uncontrolled 
power  it  does  not  illustrate  to  any  gi’eat  advantage 
such  a position.  I refer  to  the  time,  not  long  ago, 
when  these  mobs  practically  took  possession  of  a 
certaiir  part  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  Commissioner 
of  police  had  that  conti-ol,  he  certainly  did  not  seem 
to  have  taken  the  proper  steps. 

7693.  President. — Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that. 

7,694.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — You  are  quite  right.  You 

refer,  sir,  to  the  only  exception  there  was  to  the  nile 
I have  mentioned,  and  that  exception  has  been 
remedied. 

7695.  The  President. — I only  observed  that  you 
should  not  be  too  sure  that  the  proper  steps  were  not 
taken  on  that  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  and  I say 
that  in  justice  to  Sir  Edward  Hendemon. 

7696.  Mr.  M'Hardy.- — Asto  the  question  of  special 
constables  which  has  been  referred  to,  Sir  Edward,  on 
one  or  two  occasions  here,  can  you  say  that  if  you  had 
a pure  civic  force  and  witli  a repi-esentative  civic  body 
more  or  less  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  that  force, 


whether  under  those  circumstances  the  citizens  could 
be  enrolled  and  organized  a-s  a firat  reserve  ? — I do  not 
thinlc  that  in  Belfast  it  would  bo  wise  to  enroll  special 
constables.  I doubt,  indeed,  tliat  it  would  be  wise  to 
do  so  in  Ireland  at  all,  but  certainly  I am  convinced 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  attempt  it  in  Belfast. 

7697.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any 
danger-  in  giving  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
in  this  town  power  to  exercise  his  discretion  iir  that 
matter  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  he  wise  to  give  him 
that  power.  I f&ir  that  the  par-ty  elements  are  so 
strong  in  Belfast,  that  special  coirstables  on  one  side 
might  come  into  contact  with  special  constables  on  the 
other. 

7698.  With  regard  to  the  area  of  this  town,  Sir 
Edward,  is  it  your  opinion,  that  the  average  number 
of  police  to  the  acreage  is  about  one  to  eleven  and  a 
half? — I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  figrtres. 

7699.  Yonmay  takeitthat  itisso.  I have  worked 
it  out.  In  Greenock,  which  is  nothing  like  so  large 
a seaport  town  cer-tainly  as  Belfast,  but  which 
resembles  Belfast  in  some  respects,  having  a large 
manufacturing  population,  the  proportion  ot  the  police 
is  one  to  fifty-one  acres.  In  Dundee,  which  is  also  in 
proportion  compared  with  Belfast  as  regards  im- 
portance, but  corresponds  in  some  respecte  as  a 
manufacturing  town  it  is  one  in  23§,  nearly  twenty- 
four  acres  ? — I do  not  know  what  you  intend  to  build 
on  these  figures,  but  just  let  me  say,  that  directly  you 
cross  the  channel,  you  have  a different  state  of  thin^. 
If  a constable  on  the  other  side  is  being  ovei-powered 
by  one  or  two  rowdins  that  he  is  anxious  to  take  into 
custody  for  instance,  and  if  that  officer  calls  on  any 
passers-hy  in  the  name  of  tlie  Queen  to  suppori  him, 
he  immediately  gets  such  support.  But  a poHce 
officer  would  get  nothing  of-  the  sort  in  Ireland. 

7700.  I am  afraid  that  they  do  not  always  get  it 
on  the  English  side  either  1 — ^Perhaps  not  Always,  but 
certainly  such  assistance  can  be  got  in  England,  and 
it  cannot  be  got  in  Ireland.  The  constabulary  autho- 
rities can  hardly  count  on  much,  if  any,  assistance  in 
Ireland  &om  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  grade  of 
life. 

7701.  Do  you  think  that  it  must  necessarily  re- 
main so  if  the  civic  character  is  given  to  this  force 
that  you  suggest? — Oh,  I am  not  proposing  to  give  a 
civic  character  to  the  force  in  tlie  slightest  degree,  or 
to  alter  its  character  in  the  least,  unless,  pei-haps,  you 
mean  to  convey  that  from  my  saying  that  a few  civic 
duties  might  be  given  to  the  men  to  perform  that  that 
imparted  a civic  character  to  the  force.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  you  say  so,  but  I had  no  idea  that  the 
framers  of  the  recommendations  which  have  been 
handed  in  had  any  idea  of  altering  the  present  char- 
acter of  the  police  force  at  all. 

7702.  With  regard  to  licensing  questions,  can  you 
say  whether  there  is  any  power  in  the  Licensing  Acta 
which  would  enable  the  licensing  authorities  to  insist 
on  proper  security  being  given  at  those  publio-honsea  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  that.  I fancy  tliat  there  is  no 
such  power. 

Mr.  IFeir,  q.c. — The  magistrates  must  decide  that 
the  premises  are  suitable 

Mr.  M'Sardy. — And  therefore  if  there  is  any  like- 
lihood of  them  being  attacked  and  looted  I suppose 
the  magistrates  take  cognizance  of  that? 

"Kv.  Adamw. — ^That  only  applies  to  new  licenses; 
but  once  the  public-house  lias  a license  the  question 
of  suitability  of  the  premises  is  at  rest. 

7703.  The  Witness. — Whether  the  word  ‘^suitable” 
would  mean  “ suitably  protected  ” is  another  mattei-. 
It  might  be  suitable  as  to  accommodation.  I do  not 
know  that. 

Mr.  W-Kevrdy. — And  I cannot  give  you  an  opinion 
as  to  that  matter  of  law. 

7704.  Mr.  Adams. — Just  one  question,  Sir  Edward. 
Did  the  Rev;  Dr.  Kane  at  any  time  meet  on  the  ex- 
ecutive council  in  your  presence? — I think  so. 

7705.  Did  he  make  any  proposal  to  any  demand 
of  the  executive  council  ? — I really  forget. 

2 N 


Oet.  14,  iseA. 

Sir  Edw»rd 
Harland, 
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Otf«,^i888.  77  0 8.  Was  there  anything  said  about  boys  only 

Sir  Kdward  being  charged  of  thronging  stones  up  to  that,  and  that 
Ilarland,  Bart,  something  else  would  happen  1—  I do  not  remember. 

7707.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, — You  mentioned  about 
the  firing  of  the  police  being  defective.  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  might  have  been  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  use  of  buckshot?— Well,  I believe  that  the 
effect  of  firing  buckshot  from  the  rifle  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  fact  of  the  arm  being  rifled  makes  the 
shot  spread,  and  therefore  if  buckshot  is  to  be  used  it 
should  be  in  smooth  bored  guns,  but  the  constabulary 
could  hardly  have  one  bore  for  buckshot  and  a rifle 
for  long  range. 

7708.  No,  but  would  not  what  you  have  attributed 
to  the  want  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  police  be 
the  result  which  might  follow  if  buckshot  is  fired  from 
a gi'ooved  rifle? — I quite  believe  that  that  was  the 
cause,  and  also  that  the  bullets  richocheted.  In  addition 
to  the  richochet  in  the  bullets  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  some  of  the  disasters  arose  from  these  two  causes. 

7709.  The  President. — You  referred  to  what  we 
call  the  short  hours  of  duty  of  the  police,  and  you 
said  that  short  hours  with  others  meant  idleness,  and 
led  to  miscliief  and  to  the  public-house,  but  I did  not 
take  you  to  suggest,  I am  sure,  that  the  hours 
adapted  for  the  police  in  Ireland  have  led  to  dissolute 
habits  in  the  force  ? — Oh,  not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

7710.  So  1 thought.  I only  wish  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding. I take  it  that  they  are  in  your  opinion 
a highly  disciplined  and  well-behaved  force? — ^As  far 
as  I know,  they  are. 

7711.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Witli  regard  to  those  bolts 
and  nuts  that  we  have  heard  so  much  of  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry  and  elsewhere,  what  were  the  things 
exactly  which  have  been  used,  were  they  pieces  of 
scrap  iron  1 — A handful  of  them  was  shown  to  me 
that  had  be?n  taken  out  of  a house  in  the  Shankhill  road. 

7712.  But  those  things  are  not  very  valuable 
articles — merely  scrap  iron? — Yes. 

7713.  Punched  out  of  an  iron  plate  ? — UTes. 

7714.  And  lying  about  as  scrap  iron  in  the  works  1 
— Yes. 

7715.  And  uncovered,  I presume  ? Yes ; in 

irumense  heaps.  I presume  there  are  100  tons 
lying  about,  to  be  shipped  away  and  made  into  iron 
again  in  England  and  Scotland. 

7716.  ^What  I mean  is,  it  is  not  kept  covered  up  in 
any  special  place  1 — Oh,  no ; it  is  not  a material  subject 
to  injury  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is  lying  in 
open  heaps,  at  special  places,  certainly,  in  the  yards, 
before  being  removed  for  shipment. 

7717.  Now,  was  it  ever  reported  to  you  that  either 

this  scrap  iron,  or  bolts,  or  nuts,  or  anything  else,  had 
been  taken  by  others  than  those  in  your  employment  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  reported  to  me  by  one  of  the  chief  officials 
that  a man  employed  at  the  AlexandraGraving  Dock 

7718.  That  is  one  of  the  navvies  ? — Well  call  him 
a navvy — in  passing,  filled  his  pockets  with  them. 
With  some  tons  of  this  scrap  iron  which  was  lying  there. 

7719.  He  did  not  fill  his  pockets  with  tons,  I sup- 
pose, but  from  the  tons? — Yes,  from  some  tons  of 
this  scrap  iron  that  was  lying  on  the  quay  to  be  shipped. 

7 720.  J ust  so,  and  this  man  was  not  in  your  works  at 
all  ? — No  ; on  the  public  quay. 

7721.  Scrap  iron  that  had  been  sold  by  you,  and 
that  prior  to  being  shipped  was  lying  on  the  quay?— Yes. 

(722.  And  did  it  consist  of  these  punchings  that 
you  have  spoken  of? — Yes;  a large  proportion  of  it. 

7723.  And  any  of  the  navvies,  or  any  one  else  could 

fill  his  pockets  with  these  things  as  he  passed  ? 

Certainly,  but  he  would  be  observed. 

7724.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  within  your  yard  at 
alI?~No. 

7725.  As  regards  the  occasion  on  which  the  closing 
of  the  works  was  spoken  of,  had  not  an  outrage  taken 
place  within  the  works,  the  tarring  of  an  old  man. 
Was  it  at  that  time  tlie  threat  of  closing  was  made  ? 

— Well,  I heard  of  the  threat,  and  there  must  have 
been  something  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have  been  made, 
but  no  such  matter  was  mentioned  to  me  by  my 


partners,  who  are  more  constantly  inattenlancetothe 

business  than  I am.  In  fact,  I was  very  little  at  the 
docks  during  the  riots.  I was  very  seldom  at  the 
works,  I was  so  much  occupied  about  the  town. 

7726.  But  so  far  as  you  heard,  thatwms  the  occasion 

on  which  the  threat  to  close  the  works  was  made  ? Y es 

7727.  And  when  that  outrage  was  committed  the 
mau  attacked  was  within  your  works  ? — Yes. 

7728.  And,  therefore,  the  man  and  his  assailants 
were  under  your  control  1 — Yes. 

7729.  And  you  would  feel  bound  under  such  circum- 
stances to  look  after  them  ? — Yes,  you  will  very  readily 
understand  that  it  is  one  thing  in  dealing  with  the  men 
when  you  have  them  inside  the  works  under  your 
control,  and  another  tiring  dealing  with  them  when 
they  have  gone  outside  the  works  and  are  beyond  our 
control. 

7730.  Of  course,  you  do  not  follow  them  through 
the  town  to  their  homes  ?— No,  it  is  difficult  to  do  that 
It  would  not  be  done,  in  fact.  There  are  over  3 000 
men  at  work  there  now,  and  occasionally  there  have 
been  5,000.  When  they  go  beyond  the  works,  they 
scatter  to  their  various  homes,  and  are  beyond  our 
control. 

7731.  Mr.  Shannon. — Sir  Edward,  I believe  that 
up  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  Inspector  General  on  the  7th 
August,  you  practically  co  operated,  and  were  invited 
to  co-operate  witli  the  resident  magistrates  from  time 
to  time  ? — Yes,  it  was  rather  ii-regular,  but  we  had 
meetings  in  the  Town  Hall. 

7732.  Did  you  attend  some  o!  those  meetings?— 
Yes. 

7733.  You  told  us  already  that  you  approved  of 
bringing  in  the  first  detachment  on  the  8th  June  ?— I 
did. 

7734.  Subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  in  the  creation  of  this  Executive  Commit- 
tee, I believe  you  were  in  daily  communication  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  him  1 — With  whom. 

7735.  With  the  Inspector-General.  Were  you  not 
with  him  almost  daily  ? — Yes. 

7736.  And  you  never  recognised  during  that  period 
any  divided  authority  in  the  constabulary  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Inspector-General  ? — No,  but  I observed 
a very  unsatisfactory  state  of  authority  before  the 
Inspector-General  came. 

7737.  Before  he  came? — Yes;  after  the  injury  to 
Mr.  Carr — that  was  a most  unfortunate  circumstance. 

7738.  And  that  unsatisfactory  state  of  authority 
followed  the  incapacity  of  Mr.  Carr  ? — Yes,  through 
the  injury  which  he  received  in  the  early  riots. 

7739.  When,  can  you  tell  us,  Sir  Edward,  was  the 
public  mind  first  disillusioned  of  that  extraordinary 
report  that  the  police  had  been  sent  to  Belfast  to 
shoot  down  the  Protestant  inhabitants  ? — Not  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Inspector-General,  as  I already 
told  you. 

7740.  The  Inspector-General’s  contradiction  of  it 
was  published  in  the  press  here  ? — Yes. 

7741.  Including  the  JVisws f — Yes,  Ipresume 
so.  A copy  of  the  Inspector-General’s  statement  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  local  papers. 

7742.  Did  not  the  continuance  of  the  riots  cease 
from  about  that  date,  the  9th  August,  I mean  as 
continuing  rioting;  there  were  isolated  tumults  and 
outbreaks  since,  but  did  not  the  continuance  of  the 
riots  from  that  day  cease  mth  the  disillusioning  of  the 
public  mind  ? — I think  we  began  to  feel  that  we  were 
gradually  succeeding  in  quelling  tie  riots. 

7743.  You  have  suggested  certain  improvements 
in  the  management  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
in  BelfjKt,  and  you  think  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  officer  should  be  changed  to  that  of  Com- 
missioner of  police.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Inspec- 
tor-General agrees  with  you  as  regards  that,  and 
has  made  that  very  recommendation  ? — Yes,  I under- 
stand so. 

7744.  Likewise  as  regards  the  codifying  of  the 
regulations  for  Belfast,  are  you  aware  that  tlie  Inspec- 
tor-General agrees  with  you  in  that — I have  his 
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authority  for  telling  you  so  ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear 
that. 

And  like-wise  as  regards  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  force  here— 

The  President. — All  that  we  already  know.  We 
have  the  Inspector-General’s  evidence  recorded,  and 
you  need  not  go  over  that  again. 

7745.  Mr.  Shannon. — Very  well,  my  lord  (to 
wiinese). — You  lay  some  stress  upon  localizing  the 
force  inside  Belfast.  Are  you  aware  that  men  are 
only  removed  from  Belfast  at  present  by  reason  of 
their  man-iage  with  Belfast  natives  or  for  punish- 
ment 1 — I understand  so. 

7746.  There  are  some  other  things  you  suggest  in 
respect  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  that  have 
already  been  carried  out  or  attended  to.  As  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  public  traffic,  for  instance,  are 
you  aware  that  there  are  fourteen  men  employed  as 
pointsmen,  directing  the  traffic  throughout  the  townl 
— I am  not  aware  that  there  are  foui’teen,  but  if  that 
is  tlie  number  there  is  still  further  attention  required 
in  that  direction. 

7747.  You  spoke  about  employing  the  police  in 
sanitary  ^work.  Are  yon  aware  tliat  they  have  no 
authority  unless  they  are  put  into  action  by  the 
local  sanitary  authority? — I was  rather  referring  to 
the  miscreants  committing  nuisance  in  the  streets. 

7748.  Then  I misunderstood  you.  You  suggested 
the  use  of  dark  lanterns  and  w^tles  for  the  police ; 
was  that  suggestion  ever  made  to  them  do  you  know  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

7749.  I suppose  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
if  it  had  been  made  it  would  have  been  attended  to  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

7750.  Was  any  suggestion,  to  your  knowledge,  ever 
made  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  local  police  that  was 
not  attended  to  and  carried  into  effect,  or  made  to  the 
Inspector-General  without  effect  ? — I cannot  say,  I 
have  not  been  a member  of  the  Council  very  long. 

7296.  With  regard  to  the  baton,  are  you  aware 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  constables  have  not 
appeared  in  the  streets  furnished  with  rifies  until  the 
occasion  of  the  1 ate  disturbances  ? — I have  not  observed 
them. 

7751.  How  would  you  combat  a rowdy  mob  with 
batons  only,  or  is  it  in  that  emergency  you  contem- 
plate the  rifle  should  be  used  1 

7752.  The  President.-—!  did  not  understand  Sir- 
Edward  to  say  that  the  police  were  to  combat  a rowdy 
mob  without  arms  ; on  the  contrary,  I rather  under- 
stood him  to  suggest  that  the  police  should  use  their 
batons  in  dispersing  an  unarmed  mob,  but  that  when 
they  had  to  deal  with  an  armed  mob  they  should  be 
armed? — Quite  so,  my  lord,  that  is  what  I intended  to 
convey. 

7753.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  think  the  present 
existing  police  committee  of  the  Corporation  might 
take  the  steps  you  suggested,  even  under  the  existing 
arrangements  ?— I am  afraid  that  the  police  committee 
have  no  cognizance  of  anything  about  the  police. 

7754.  But  they  might  recommend  ? — That  is  another 
way  of  approaching  the  Inspector-General. 

7755.  Did  you  hear  hir.  Black  state  that  he  from 
time  to  time  forwarded  complaints  to  the  police 
authorities  ? — ^Yes  ; but  a complaint  means  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  or  that  something  has  been  omitted  which  ought 
to  have  been  done.  But  the  suggesting  of  new 
arrangements  and  whether  the  committee  could  have 
ventured  to  suggest  some  new  departure,  I am  not  in 
a position  to  state,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  well 
to  have  that  committee  in  existence  for  the  purpose, 
amongst  others,  of  looking  after  the  various  matters 
of  detail  which  I have  indicated. 

7756.  At  all  events  no  recommendations  were  ever 
forwarded  from  the  committee  to  the  Inspector-Gene- 
ral?— Hone  that  I am  aware  of. 

7757.  Mr.  Ross. — It  was  on  the  8th  June  that  the 
strange  force  was  fi)-st  brought  in,  -was  it  not  ? — I 


stated  that  I am  not  quite  certain  about  that,  but  I Oct.  u.  isse. 
think  so. 

7758.  There  were  riots  on  the  4th,  the  6th  and  the  Hailand,  Bart. 
7th  of  June,  were  there  not?— I Wiis  from  home,  but 

it  has  been  represented  to  me  tliat  there  were. 

7759.  Therefore  that  could  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  riots,  the  intj-oduotion  of  the  foreign  police  ? 

— No ; not  of  those  riots  certainly. 

7760.  They  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Home  E-ule  Bill,  but  were  not  the  riots 
of  the  4th,  6th  and  7th  June  previous  to  the  11th  of 
August  ?— Yes. 

7761.  Therefore  tliat  could  not  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  riots  either.  There  were  deputations  to  the 
Executive  Committee  from  time  to  time  vdth  com- 
plaints against  Mr.  Campbell  were  there  not? — Well, 
there  were  deputations  and  complaints,  both. 

7762.  And  did  you  not  think  that  that  tended  to 
emphasize  the  ill-feeling  against  the  police  and  para- 
lyze their  action  ? — In  so  far  as  those  oomplaiuts  may 
have  been  questionable  I would  say  not,  but  in  so  far 
as  they  were  unquestionable  I would  say  the  con- 
trary. 

7763.  Whether  true  or  false  the  fact  of  these  depu- 
tations and  complaints  getting  abroad  among  the 
people,  but  particularly  if  the  complaints  were  be- 
lieved by  the  people,  would  they  not  cause  the  feeling 
all  the  same  ?— Well,  I should  say  that  it  would  not 
have  a benefieial  effect,  and  that  is  why  the  committee 
on  several  occasions  when  complaints  were  made 
said,  “ Do  not  press  those  matters  now,  the  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  sit  and  we  hope  by  that  time  the  riots 
will  be  over,  and  we  will  be  more  calm  to  talk  them 
over,  and  that  will  be  the  time  for  those  complaints 
and  things  to  he  considered.”  It  was,  therefore,  we 
induced  the  comjjlainants  to  defer  their  complaints 
until  the  riots  were  over,  lest  dealing  with  those  com-' 
plaints  might  weaken  the  authority  of  the  police. 

7764.  Did  not  several  clergymen  as  well  as  magis- 
trates give  their  countenance  to  these  reports  by 
becoming  spokesmen  at  the  deputations  ? — Yes,  there 
were  cases  of  that  kind. 

7765.  And  don’t  you  think  it  would  he  very  hard 
for  the  police  to  do  duty  when  such  things  were  going 
on — ^respectable  inhabitants,  magistrates  and  clergymen 
finding  fault  with  them,  and  clamouring  for  theii’ 
removal? — I have  already  stated  that  I felt  it  was 
very  inconvenient. 

7766.  You  recommended  a committee  of  three  to 
assist  the  commissioner  of  police  in  preserving  order 
in  Belfast,  from  whom  do  you  intend  that  that  com- 
mittee of  three  should  be  taken? — You  speak  of  a 
committee  of  three,  but  according  to  my  suggestion  it 
was  to  be  eleven. 

7767.  But  three  of  the  eleven  members  were  to  be 
selectedfrom  among  -the  citizens,  and  I want  to  know  how 
you  proposed  that  should  be  done  ? — Mine  is  a little 
different  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Corporation,  but 
only  a little  different,  and  wholly  so  as  to  details. 

My  proposal  was  that  three  should  be  selected  from  the 
borough  magistrates,  aud  tlrree  from  the  town  council. 

7768.  And  five  by  the  executive  authority  then,  you 
said  the  committee  should  number  eleven  ? — Yes,  the 
others  were  the  mayor,  the  general  commanding  the 
forces  here,  tlie  town  inspector,  and  the  two  resident 
magistrates. 

The  President. — We  have  had  all  tliat  before,  there 
is  no  use  of  going  over  tlie  same  gi-ound  again. 

Mr.  Ross. — About  these  rivets  and  nuts  that  were 
abstracted  from  the  Queen’s  Island  to  serve  as  ammu- 
nition diuing  the  riots,  don’t  you  think  something 
might  have  been  done,  Sir  Edward,  to  prevent  tliat  ? 

The  PresidevL — We  have  not  asked  any  questions 
in  reference  to  that,  because  Sir  Edward  has  told  us 
that  for  the  last  two  or  three  yeara  he  has  taken  no 
active  part  in  these  works. 

'^x.  Adams. — And  we  will,  no  doubt,  have  some 
one  £rem  the  works  who  will  be  in  a position  to  afford 
all  and  every  information. 

7769.  Mr.  IPMordie. — Sir  Edward,  you  mentioned 

2 N 2 
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H.  1886.  *r 

^1“  oiimion,  wliether  -nrell  or  iU-founded,  that  the 

people  had,  as  to  the  police  coming  here,  as  having  in 
I«cd,  Bart,  some  me^ure  contributed  to  excite  these  riots-4he 
opinion  that  the  police  had  been  sent  to  Belfast  by  Mr 
Morley  for  a set  purpose  ?— Yes. 

7770.  Do  you  remember  that  before  the  decision  of 
Parliament  was  given  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  that 
Uiero  temble  excitement  in  Belfast  and  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  ?— I can  quite  fancy  that  there  must 
have  be^  ^eat  excitement,  and  that  it  went  up  and 
up  till  the  Bill  was  thrown  out. 

7771.  I suppose  you  never  remember  such  intense 
political  excitement  in  Ulster  before  1— No. 

7772  Do  you  remember  before  the  Belfast  riots 
OMimred,  Mr.  Morley  statmg  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  m the  event  of  there  being  disturbances  in  Ulster 
they  would  veiy  easUy  quell  them— that  he  would 
send  up  1,000  constabulary,  and  they  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  matter  ?— I have  heard  of  it,  but  I 
not  read  the  speech  to  which  you  refer. 

that  observation,  if 
made  and  if  reported  in  the  public  Press,  must  have 
tended  to  heighten  the  excitement,  especially  consider- 
ing the  surroundings— that  the  country  police  were 
afterwards  drafted  in  and  that  people  were  shot  down  1 
—It  such  words  were  used  and  reported  in  the  Press 
the  people  of  Belfast  may  have  put  two  and  two 
Stt  combining  to  the  produce 

Mr.  M^Mordie. — And  the  words  were  used 

The  Provident. — o have  no  evidence  of  that  what- 
soever—not  a tittle  of  evidence. 

Ml-.  M^MoTdk.~^iv  Edv.'ard  heard  references  to  the 
use  of  that  anguage  by  Mr.  Morley— references  on 

the  part  of  the  people 

contrary,  he  says  he  did  not. 
7i74.  Mr.  if  jforeffe.— That  he  did  not  read  the 
report  of  the  speech  but  that  he  heard  of  it-(to  witness) 
Did  you  see  it  in  the  newspapers?-^ — No,  I only 
heard  of  it — heard  references  to  it.  ^ 

7775.  As  to  the  Island  men,  they  went  home  in  a 
body  through  North  street  ?— Yes. 

7776.  Did  you  consider  that  thatwas  a very  judicious 
arrangement  for  them  to  carry  out  under  the  existing 
circumstances?— Oh,  well  I don’t  know  that  it  wal 
injudicious.  In  ordinary  times  they  go  in  a pretty 
mose  sti-eam.  They  leave  theii-  work  in  parties  and 
keep  pretty  much  in  that  way  all  through  to  their 
homes. 

7777.  At  all  times?— Yes,  at  all  times. 

7778  They  keep  in  compact  bodies  when  returning 

from  their  work  homewards  ?— Yes,  but  not  in^ 
body  as  dunng  the  riots— in  smaller  parties. 

7779.  Did  you  hear  on  reliable  authority  that  they 
were  attacked  out  of  a publichouse  in  North  street 
one  epnmg  that  they  were  going  up— that  bottles 
were  thrown  at  them  ?- Yes,  that  was  reported  to  me. 

7;  80.  Actually  reported  to  you? Yes. 

7781.  .^e  your  men  on  ordinary  occasions,  from 

year  s end  to  year  s end,  a very  orderly  body  ? I think 

they  aro  very  orderly. 

ri  of  men  ?_Well,  I should  not 

^ superior  men, 

7783.  In  their  works,  I beKeve  there  are  none 
superior  to  them— on  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne,  or  any  of 
the  great  shipbuilding  yards  of  England  and  Scotlmd  ? 

Mr.  ridgTTw.- You  would  not  expect  Sir  Edward  to 
say  they  are  not. 

7784.  mMMordk.~l%  it  the  fact,  Sir  Edward, 

that  they  have  been  the  object  of  attack  in  the  Nation- 
alist journals  for  years  past— is  not  that  the  fact?— 
Well,  in  the  first  place  I have  not  read  the  Nationalist 
journals 

The  Preside — That,  Sir  Edward,  is  a perfect 
answer  to  the  question  put  without  going  any  further. 

Mr.  if  VordU. — Do  you  remember  the  riots  of  1872' 

Sir  Edward  ? ’ 

The  President — What  question  are  you  goin"'  to 
put  about  tee  riots  of  1872 — surely  they  are  bewnd 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry  ? 


M^  MMordie.—l  proposed  asking  Sir  Edward 
whether  he  remembers  teat  those  men  were  fouUv 
attacked  teen  in  Hbellous  articles  published  in  tbo 
columns  of  tee  Freeman's  Jowmal,  that  they  brouvbf 
acrions  against  Sir  John  Gray,  and  that  he'paid  S 
*75  costs.  “ 

The  FreM,M.—-Wh,t  hme  ™ to  say  to  that  ■ 
cannot  go  back  to  1872— tho  4th  of  June,  1880  i! 
enough  of  a retrospect  in  this  inquirv  ’ 

7785  Mr^  M‘Mordie.-yiry  well,  my 

witness )— When  you  returned  from  Dublin  were  LI 
satined  at  the  manner  in  which  the  police  were  bemg 
handled  m the  to-^  by  their  superior  authorities 
That  is  pnor  to  tee  8te  of  June. 

7786.  When  you  returned  from  Dublin?— I -maa 
not  satisfied  then.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr  Catn. 
at  that  tme  was  still  disabled,  and  that  one  or  two 
of  tee  District  Inspectors  were  also  off— still  disabled 

and  at  teat  time  tee  Constabulary  authorities  were 
tei^  labouring  under  tee  loss,  fii-st  of  all,  of  Mr  Carr 
and  secondly,  of  one  or  two  of  his  best  officers  white 
was  a very  unfortunate  state  of  things.  Those  men 
who  had  great  experience  of  Belfast  and  local  know 
ledge— knowing  not  only  the  streets  but  tbe  inhabit- 
ants— were  laid  aside,  and  we  had  fresh  forces  in  the 
fowo,_TOth  officers,  some  of  them  of  course,  scarcSv 
knowing  one  part  of  Belfast  from  another.  All  that 
at^rn't^r^  (iiiBculty  in  dealing  with  the  riots 

7787.  And  the  resident  magistrates  who  were 
brought  in  were  very  much  in  the  same  position  as 
tee  police,  I suppose-they  knew  little  more  about 
te^  town  or  Its  people  ?-WeU,  some  were  old  resident 
magistrates  who  had  been  in  Belfast  before,  but  others 
were  compararive  str^gere  -;  ^d  therefore,  iu  tee  loss 
ot  Mr.  Carr  I considered  the  authorities  were  in 
a very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  condition  : and  that 

w Inspector- 

Gener^  to  come  down,  and  his  presence  in  Belfast 
with  his  supreme  authority,  immediately  put  mattem 
on  a veiy  different  footing. 

_ 7788.  Could  not  the  local  magistrates,  after  the 

arHr  ° S'®**  asBistmoo  to 

tee  police  in  reference  to  locality  and  soforth  ?— Yes 
and  durmg  tbe  nota  the  local  magistrates— many  of 

risks  of  their  lives  to,  say  aothmg  of  the  aetions  in- 
emvemenoe  of  mght  after  night  joining  n-ith  tho 
military  and  the  police  m patrolling  tho  streets  in  tho 

them  t?  “ rm-fainly  due  to 

them  t ms  pnblicly  to  tender  an  expression  of  my 
gratrtnde  for  the  ivaj  in  tvhioh  they  attended  to  them 

the”.**'  “P™”.  I understand,  of 

the  Borneo  that  local  magistrates  can  inndor  on  the 
streets  m times  of  not  !-Cortainly.  The  only  gentle- 
men mho,  I must  confess,  gave  ns  a little  ironble  mere 

St  boa»nsT?“’  ' ”■“* 

7790  Now,  you  wore  a long  time  yonrself  a 

ttScSStt 

magltalttSS.''"'’  ““  “ 

“P  anperienoe  of  a mafter  that 
was  stated  here— that  they  wore  in  tho  habit  of  going 
to  the  police  oonct  when  party  cases  were  to  he 
ttSnIitf’  “ntences  passed  on 

IT  S I ’’  "“P  I very  Lelv, 

mdeed  taken  iny  seat  on  the  benoh-my  bustoeas  hfe 

MttSS  I kave  ready  had 

in^-RrfftSl?”  '“snage  of  the  Press 

la  Belfast  has  done  a great  deal  to  contribute  to  the 
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excitement  in  the  town  and  to  the  duration  of  the 
riots  1— Ves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  it  has. 

7792.  And  you  exculpated  the  Wliig'i — 

7793.  Did  you  see  persistently  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Mews  language  used  that  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  riot  in  the  town  1 — I saw  the 
paper  only  occasionally,  therefore  I cannot  say  it 
p^istently  used  such  language,  but  some  of  the 
articles  I did  read  in  that  journal  I regretted  very 
iauch  to  see  published. 

7794.  Do  you  tbink  these  publications  were  well 
calculated  to  stir  up  animosity  amongst  the  people  of 
Belfast  ? — 'Well,  it  took  its  side,  and  other  papers  took 
the  opposite  side,  and  between  them  they  conti-ived  to 
keep  up  political  excitement  at  a very  high  pitch. 

7795.  you  said  that  you  would  prohibit  party  pro- 
cessions in  Belfast  1 — ^Tes. 

7796.  Would  you  prohibit  them  absohxtely  or  ask 
tliPF*  to  pass  through  the  town  with  di-ums  or  music 
and  colours! — I wo^dd  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  should  have  power  to  prohibit  them 
entirely,  but  that  he  should  not  use  that  power  when- 
ever he  found  that  there  was  a willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  processionists  to  accede  to  proper  arraugementa 
as  to  emblems,  as  to  keeping  within  reasonable  bounds 
going  through  proper  districts,  and  at  a proper  time  of 
rile  day.  I think  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  simply,  in  the  hope  that 
after  tlie  lapse  of  a few  years  there  would  no  longer 
be  any  necessity  for  enforcing  restrictions  at  all. 

7797.  What  would  you  say  as  to  processions  com- 
posed of  school  children — Sunday-school  children,  ^nd 
such  like  1 — ^Well,  I regret  exceedingly  that  the  mana- 
gers of  some  of  those  schools  should  place  such  tre- 
mendous importance  upon  their  children  being  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  like  so  many  little 
soldiers.  I fail  to  see  that  the  little  ones  derive  any 
greater  pleasure  thereby,  and  I would  send  them  off 
to  the  country  direct  to  muster  in  the  green  fields 
without  any  town  procession.  I cannot  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  processions,  and  in  Belfast,  we  know 
from  sad  experience,  that  they  have  produced  very 
disastrous  results,  while  at  all  times  they  give  the 
police  great  trouble  in  preserving  peace  and  order. 

7798.  Then  you  would  prohibit  all  processions! — 
Leaving  the  discretion,  as  I mention,  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police. 

7790.  I could  quite  understand  that  if  the  same 
rule  was  applied  to  all  parties  with  an  even  hand! 
—Oh,  I presume  in  every  case,  even-handed  justice 
being  dealt  out  to  all  parties. 

7800.  Do  you  remember  the  Party  Processions 
Act.! — ^Yes. 

7801.  And  do  you  remember  one  of  the  present 
Members  for  Belfast  being  sent  to  prison  under  the 
provisions  of  that  statute! — I heard  of  it.  Yes. 

7802.  For  heading  a loyalist  procession,  while  in 

all  other  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  Fenian 
processions  were  allowed 

The  President. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
I cannot  allow  such  questions  to  be  put. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — I wanted  to  show  that  there  was 
not  even-handed  justice  dealt  out  when  a similar  law 
to  that  which  Sir  Edward  now  suggests  was  in  force 


The  President. — ^We  cannot  inquire  as  to  that,  Oct.  li,  iss*. 
really  we  have  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  our  attention  • ' 

without  going  back  some  20  years  or  so.  HarlaniJ,  Bart 

Mr.  M'MordU. — I will  put  it  this  way  to  you,  Sir 
Edward : would  you  limit  that  prohibition  simply  to 
Belfast,  or 

The  President. — And  I answer  you  by  stating  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  part  of  Ireland 
— we  are  Hmit^  to  Belfast 

Mr.  MMordie.' — I only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether 
Sir  Edward  woidd  propose  a general  law  or  one 
limited  to  Belfast. 

The  Present. — And  having  received  Sir  Edward's 
opinions  concerning  Belfast,  we  are  satisfied,  and 
don’t  require  his  views,  I say  it  with  all  i-espect,  as 
to  a general  law. 

Mr.  M’Mordie. — Very  well,  my  lord.  I ask  nothing 
further. 

7803.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — Could  you  say  whether  you 
would  approve  of  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the 
proposed  new  local  force  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  here! — No,  I would  rather 
leave  that  as  at  present  j but  these  are  matters  of 
detail  for  future  consideration. 

At  this  stage  the  Court  adjourned  for  a short 
period,  aud  on  resuming — 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.C.,  said  : — Allow  me,  my  lord,  to  hand 
in  a memorandum  showing  the  expense  in  connection 
with  the  barracks,  and  with  regard  to  some  other 
matters.  The  Inspector-General  mentioned  that  it 
would  follow  from  the  aiTangement  proposed,  that 
there  should  be  some  change  in  the  Town-Inspector’s 
salary.  It  is  £600  a year  now,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  it  should  be  £800  a year.  In  Dublin  the  force 
is  about  1,000  men,  and  the  salary  is  £1,000,  and 
certain  allowances.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

Mr.  Seed,  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary — It  is 
1,200  men,  and  there  is  £1,200  a year.  I would  re- 
commend that  if  there  are  800  men,  the  salary  should 
bo  £800  a yeai-.  It  is  very  important  to  have  that 
arranged. 

The  President. — That  m no  doubt  a point  of  im- 
portance. I do  not  think  it  is  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry  to  deal  with  that  matter.  We  are  not  to  deal 
with  matters  of  detail.  I should  not  hesitate  if  I had 
the  matter  in  my  hand  to  give  an  efficient  officer  a 
liberal  salary,  who  has  important  duties  to  discharge, 
and  who  has  moi-e  responsibility  placed  upon  him, 
but  I do  not  think  the  Treasury  would  take  much 
notice  of  my  recommendation  in  that  matter. 

Mr.-  Seed. — I am  sure,  my  lord,  that  they  would 
edve  more  weight  to  any  recommendation  that  you 
may  make  on  a subject  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.a. — This  is  to  show  how  the  charge  for 
the  exti-a  police  is  made  up  ; the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  they  were  paid  by  the  town  or  out  of  the 
vote,  and  -with  regard  to  the  barracks 

Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — To  what  fund  are  the 
ban-acks  charged! 

Mr.  Shannon. — That  is  charged  entirely  to  the  con- 
stabulary fund : it  is  not  charged  against  the  town 
at  all. 

The  President — Very  well,  let  it  be  handed  in. 


3Ir,  Samuel  Lawther,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


7S04.  The  P7-esidenl.—Mi-  Lawther,  you  are  I be- 
lieve a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough  of  Belfast ! 
— I am. 

7805.  You  are  what  is  spoken  of  as  a local  magis- 
trate as  distinguished  fr'om  what  is  a Eesident  Magis- 
trate!—Very  much  distinguished,  my  lord, 

7806.  You  have  been,  1 believe,  a magistrate  for  a 
number  of  years! — ^Yos,  I have,  for  a number  of 
years. 


7807.  Do  you,  may  I ask,  reside  in  Belfast ! — I do, 
ly  lord. 

7808.  Do  you  carry  on  business  in  Belfast  1 — I do, 
3 shipowner  and  merchant. 

7809.  Now,  how  do  you  exercise  your  ordinary 
lamsterial  duties— I mean  municipal  duties,  if  I may 
ijTso— in  dealing  -with  licences  and  so  on,  aud  you 
lw>  exei-cise  criminal  jurisdiction! — Yes. 

7810.  As  all  magistrates  are  entitled  to  do ! — Yos. 


filr.  Samuel 
Lawtber,  j.p 
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888.  7811.  You  sit  on  the  bench  with  what  we  call  a 

Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  England,  but  what  you  call 
, p.  a llesident  Magistrate licre  ? — Yes. 

7812.  The  terms  arc  not  so  perfectly  plain  in  their 
meaning,  but  I see  they  are  understood  here.  I under- 
stand there  is  a rota  of  magistrates  ?— Yes. 

7813.  That  is  for  magistrates  who  are  selected  or 

nominated  to  sit  on  the  bench  from  time  to  time? 

Yes,  magistrates  to  sit  on  the  bench  on  certain  days. 

Who  is  that  arrangement  made  by— by  the 
Stipendiary  or  local  magistrates? — It  was  made  in 
consequence  of  a meeting  held  by  the  magistrates,  and 
certain  days  were  allocated  to  ctsrtaln  members  when 
they  should  sit  on  the  bench. 

7815. _  You  mean  it  was  decided  by  a majority  of 
the  magistrates  present? — Yes. 

7816.  Resident  Magistrates  were  there  and  local 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

7817.  They_  were  to  assist  the  stipendary  magis- 

trat^  in  carrying  out  their  business,  and  in  pursuance 
of  that  object  tliey  fixed  upon  tliis  arrangement  for 
local  magistrates  to  attend  ? Yes. 

7818.  Is  it  usual  in  Belfast  for  the  local  magistrates 

to  discharge  duties  which  they  have  laid  upon  them- 
selves, and  assist  the  Resident  Magistrates  ?— A great 
many  of  the  local  magistrates  do  not  attend  the  police 
courts.  ^ 

7819.  They  do  not  atfceud  in  their  rota?— A great 
many  of  them  do  not.  I,  myself,  very  seldom  do  so 
My  business  is  such,  that  I am  not  able  to  do  so,  and 
I am  only  in  the  courts  very  few  times  indeed. 

^ 7820.  Rut  do  yon  attend  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
magistrates  in  their  ordinary  business  ? 

7831.  Wheii  a man  Is  brought  up  for  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  oonduot,  in  cases  where  a man  is  fined 
five  shiUings,  or  something  like  that,  docs  it  require 
that  there  should  be  two  magistrates  ?— That  requires 

7822.  But  how  many  do  it?— There  are  certain 
statutable  cases  which  require  two  magistrates  to  sit. 

>823.  What  class  of  cases  are  they?— Well,  I really 
do  not  know:  they  are  statutable  cases  such  as 
assaults  and  endangering  life. 

7824.  Take  the  case  of  murder?— Well  that  would 
require  two  magistrates. 

7825.  If  a man  is  charged  with  murder  and  brought 
before  the  Resident  Magistrates,  does  he  require  the 
presence  of  the  local  magistrates  ?— He  would  require 
two  _ magistrates.  It  would  require,  at  least,  two 
magistrates  to  be  present ; one  of  them  to  be  a sti- 
pendiary. 

i.  — Surely  you  are  not  certain  as 

to  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  practice  here. 

_ 7827.  Well,  you  are  not  correct,  every  power  that 
is  ^veu  to  two  magistrates  is  by  statute  vested  in  one 
resident  magistrate?— I did  not  know  that. 

7838.  The  Presidcnt.—l  am  assured  by  my  friends 
who  are  members  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  who  have 
experience,  and  upon  whose  opinion  I can  entirely 
rely,  tliat  you  are  inaccurate  in  your  statement?— I 
have  not  had  much  experience,  as  I do  not  attend  tlie 
courts  very  much.  I,  speaking  for  myself  individually, 
would  not  adjudicate  meases  of  thatkind  unless  there 
was  a stipcndiaiy  magistrate  present. 

7829.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  a 
necessity  for  local  magistrates  when  resident  ma-ds- 
trates  are  present — a Resident  Magisti-atewho,!  under- 
stand, has  full  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  criminal  eases  ? 
—Ihe necessity  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  non-attend- 
ance of  some  of  tlie  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  who  are 
not  hero.  Before  that  tliey  did  not  attend  well.  They 
did  not  go  down  till  twelve  or  eleven  o’clock,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  public  complained  of  this  matter 
especially  the  solicitors  complained  who  came  to  pra(> 
tico  there,  and  at  a meeting  of  magistrates  that  was 
held  they  appointed  local  magistrates  to  come  to  the 
court,  and  to  appoint  some  regular  hours. 

7830.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  that.  Suppose  a 
case  in  which  the  magistrates  came  down  in  reasonable 


time  to  transact  the  business  of  the  court,  is  there  an? 
necessity  in  your  judgment  for  other  mamstrat^ 
occupying  the  bench  and  assisting  them  in  dealing  with 
cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Do  vou 
think  that  one  man  can  be  sufficiently  entrusted  to  deal 
with  a case  of  that  kind  ?-  Speaking  for  myself  I cer 
tainly  consider  that  it  is  work  that  should  be  done  by 
a stipendiary  magistrate — that  class  of  case.  ^ 

7831.  Well,  what  class  of  casein  your  jud-mient 

requires  the  assistance  of  local  magistrates  beside  the 
Stipendiary  Magistr.ate? — Well,  there  are  several  cases 
such  as  disputes  and  civil  bills,  cases  of  master  and 
servant,  and  all  that  class  of  thing  of  which  a local 
magistrate  should  be  a better  judge  than  a stipendiary 
magistiate.  ^ 

7832.  As  a Stipendiary  Magistrate  who  is  paid  a 
salary  and  paid  by  the  Government,  these  cases  comes 
within  his  sole  jurisdiction? — Ho,  they  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrates. 

7833.  You  are  quite  right  in  correcting  me.  Has 
lie  power  to  adjudicate  upon  them?— I tbinV  so;  I 
think  tlie  local  magistrates  are  to  give  assistance  to  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  such  cases  as  these.  In 
cases  of  the  ordinaiy  eiiminal  character  I should  prefer 
that  the  stipendiary  should  deal  with  that  class  of  case 
himself. 

7834.  You  would  trust  him  with  that  class  of  case 
He  is  competent  to  deal  witli  it  ? — Yes. 

7835.  Is  hecompetent  to  deal  with  cases  of  assault? 

— ^Yes. 

7836.  And  is  he  competent  to  deal  with  cases  of 
muixler? — I should  say  so.  What  I would  recommend 
would  be  a trained  la-wyer  for  the  coui-t.  I cannot 
defend  at  all  political  magistrates. 

7837.  Political  magistrates  ? —Hen  appointed  to  the 
magistracy  for  local  reasons. 

7838.  I thoroughly  agree  with  you  there.  Your 
observation  is  one  that  has  my  full  concurrence, 
Hothing  could  be  woi-se  than  a political  magisti-atej 
except  here  in  Belfast  a religious  magistrate,  that  is 
religious  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  Bel- 
fast?— Understood,  no — misunderstood. 

7839.  Now,  assuming  that  a stipendiary  is  competent 
to  deal  with  cases  of  murder,  is  he  competent  to  deal 
with  cases  of  riot  in  your  opinion  ?— That  depends 
upon  whether  he  has  any  head  or  not. 

7840.  But  is  it  for  the  local  magistrates  to  judf^e 
whether  or  not  a Stipendiary  appointed  by  the  Croim 
has  any  head  or  not,  and  whether  for  that  reason  he  is 
competent  to  deal  with  cases  of  riot?— I would  say 
that  the  magistrate  who  sits  on  the  bench  should  not 
be  on  the  street  at  all.  I think  it  is  a very  great  mis- 
take for  any  person  who  sits  upon  the  bench  to  act  in 
the  street  also. 

7841.  Well,  I suppose  we  all  agree  with  that,  that 
he  sliould  not  be  on  the  street;  but  assuming  that  he 
has  not  been  on  the  street,  is  such  a gentleman  com- 
petent, in  your  opinion,  to  deal  svith  cases  of  riot, 
We  have  it,  in  your  judgment,  that  lie  is  competent 
to  deal  -with  cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
duct, and  with  persons  charged  with  wilful  murder. 
Now  I take  the  mediiun  case.  I take  a case  of  riot. 
What  would  you  say  then- what  class  of  case  is  he 
competent  to  deal  with,  which  the  law  has  given  him 
jurisdiction  to  deal  mth  ?— Well,  he  should  be  a man 
competent  to  deal  with  any  matter  that  comes  within 
tho  jurisdiction  of  his  court. 

7842.  Then  I want  to  know  why  tie  magistrates 
think  that  they  want  assistance  ?— Well,  I,  speaking 
for  myself  individually,  all  I can  say  is,  tliat  I got  a 
circular  from  the  Mayor,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate 
of  tlie  town,  informing  me  that  I was  to  do  certain 
duty  and  certain  things,  and  attend  the  court  on  cer- 
tain days,  and  assist  in  the  court;  and,  unfortunately 
I have  not  been  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
court  the  whole  time  that  I have  been  a magistrate. 

_ 7843.  What  class  of  case  do  you  assist  the  stipen- 
^ary  in  dealing  with? — I have  sat  beside  him  when 
he  was  dealing  with  cases  relating  to  the  possession 
of  houses ; cMes  of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con- 
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duct'  nicn  and  r.-ives  having  disputes;  and,  in  fact,  being  all  ^eatety  excited  about  the  neighbourhood,''  (?e<.  u,  is85. 
jjl  the  ordinary  police  cases.  And  I said  I -would  strongly  advise  the  removal  of  Ssimiel 

7544.  All  the  ordinary  cases  1 — ^Yes,  those  men  either  into  the  barrack  or  further  do%vi-i the  Lawthw  tv. 

7545.  Is  that  the  system  in  Belfast,  that  the  local  street;  the  excitement  I said  was  such  that  if  these 

toagistrates  attend  and  assist? — Yes.  men  -were  armed  -with  revolvers,  as  no  doubt  some  of 

7846.  Do  they  assist  more  in  riot  cases  than  in  any  them  were,  the  police  might  be  shot  and  lives  be  lost, 

Q^gj.  1 I have  not  sat  in  riot  cases  myself.  I know  and  a great  many  innocent  people  killed.  ' Mr. 

nothinc' about  the  practice.  I have  been  in  the  streets  Eutherford  declin^  to  accede  to  my  request.  He 
assisting  authority,  and  I do  not  consider  it  my  duty  said  his  orders  were  to  hold  the  position  and  not  to  do 
to  sit  on  the  bench  -with  regard  to  these  cases.  anything  of  that  kind.  I said  very  well,  I will  not 

7847.  I quite  agree  with  you.  I do  not  consider  it  interfere  any  more  -with  this  business,  I have  given 

proper  for  any  person  to  do  so.  you  my  ad-vice  and  I must  warn  you  aud  caution  you 

7848.  You  have  been  out  in  the  streets  during  the  that  if  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  police  are 

riots  you  say.  Can  you  make  any  observations  upon  sacrificed  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  advice  in  con- 
them,  tliat  you  think  wll  be  of  any  assistance  to  us  nexion  with  this  case.  I left  and  went  out  on  the 
Bitting  here? — "Well,  I have  just  taken  down  the  heads  street,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  district,  I 
of  what  came  under  my  own  observation.  met  Mr.  Thynne.  I told  him  who  I was  and  that  I 

7849.  Well,  will  you  kindly  inform  us  ? — Yes.  On  was  going  home  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 

the  9th  of  June  the  sad  affair  took  place  on  the  Shank-  Stipendiary  Magistrate  who  had  charge  of  the  men,  in 
hill  road,  that  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  On  the  not  removing  the  men,  and  that  I said  I would  be  no 
10th  of  June  there  was  a meeting  of  magistrates  held  party  to  assist  what  I knew  would  be  bloodshed  before 
to  consider  the  sad  state  of  the  town,  and  that  meet-  verylong,andIproposedtoMr.Thynnetocome  into  the 
ing  I attended ; and  there  were  a great  many  proposi-  street  and  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs  there.  There 
tions  being  offered  ; and  I was  appointed  to  go  up  to  wasMr.  M'Kibbenjalocalshopkeeperintheneighbour- 
the  Shankhill  ro.ad  that  evening,  to  assist  the  authori-  hood,  and  after  conferring  with  the  parties  that  were 
ties  in  the  preservation  of  tlie  peace.  I accordingly  on  the  street 

proceeded  to  the  Shankhill  road  about  six  o’clock  in  7861.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — ^Who  was  there  besides  Mr. 

evening,  and,  as  I passed  up  North  street  and  M'Kibben? — There  was  Mr.  Matthews. 

Peter’s  hill,  I found,  in  the  main  artery,  that  the  7852.  No  one  else  ? — There  were  a great  many  of 
people  -were  in  a wild  state  of  excitement ; in  fact  in  tlie  local  party.  Mr.  Matthews,  who  rendered  a great 
a state  of  frenzy.  When  I got  up  Bower’s  hBl,  the  deal  of  service,  and  all  the  local  clergymen  were 
excitement  appeared  more  intense,  and  I spoke  to  there.  There  were  Di*.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Hanna, 
people  whom  I knew : people  who  came  out  on  the  Archdeacon  Seever,,  Dr.  Kane,  Mr.  Beatty,  Jjir. 
road ; most  respectable  people ; shopkeepers,  and  all  M'Comb,  and  Mr.  M‘Kee,  all  clergymen, 
that.  These  people  said  they  were  very  much  pleased  7853.  All  standing  together  ? — They  were  not  stand- 
to  see  me  going  up  there.  They  said,  here  there  are  ing  together,  but  were  in  the  street  moving  amongst 
over  30  or  40  police  at  the  comer  of  Agues  street,  aud  the  people,  doing  their  very  best  to  calm  and  allay 
there  will  be  lives  lost  unless  they  are  taken  away,  their  feelings.  Mr.  Thynne,  having  seen  the  state  of 
I proceeded  up  further,  and  I found  the  excitement  things,  said,  “ I -wili  take  the  responsibility  of  giving 
increase  as  I went  up — the  crowds  pouring  from  the  la-  my  advice  to  have  the  police  removed.”  I said  that 
teral  streets  into  the  main,  ones ; and  the  men  who  were  the  police  should  be  removed  from  the  corner  of 
getting  homo  from  their  work  collecting  on  the  Agnes-street,  and  that  I would  do  anything  I could 
street.  From  what  I could  see  and  observe  I saw  to  assist  him. 

clearly  that  unless  the  police  were  removed  from  the  7854.  What  position  does  Mr.  Thynne  occupy? — 
corner  of  Agnes-street,  where  there  were  about  thirty  He  is  a Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
or  forty  of  them,  with  their  muskets,  standing  up  in  a 7855.  Superior,  I suppose,  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
corner,  that  something  very  bad  would  happen.  I yard  of  the  barrack  ? — I do  not  know ; but  so  far  as 

found  there  were  a number  of  people  dead  in  the  ability  is  concerned,  in  my  opinion 

neighbourhood — seven  of  them  dead  within  a radius  of  7856.  That  will  do;  do  not  discuss  his  ability? — 

two  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  the  people  running  about  Well, Ido  not  know,  but  all  I can  say  is 

looking  at  the  corpses  of  the  people  who  were  shot  the  7857.  We  hear  so  much  about  authority,  that  I 
nii^ht  before,  and  the  people  vo-wing  vengeance  on  the  should  like  to  know  how,  when  one  stipendiary  -wishes 
police,  one  man  saying  “ I will  have  revenge  on  the  the  men  should  remain  and  another  would  have  them 
police  who  shot  my  brother.”  I thought  therefore  it  removed,  how  it  is  decided.  The  difficulty  I have  is 
would  be  a most  serious  thing  to  keep  the  police  there  to  see  which  is  head  ? — The  difficulty  I have  always 
if  the  excitement  became  much  greater.  I went  to  the  had  was  to  know  who  was  the  authority.  Mr. 
policeandaskedthesergeantincliargewhathethought  Tiiyune  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  these 
of  the  thing,  and  he  kept  his  position  and  I had  some  police  x-intil  this  crowd  shm-ild  be  taken  away,  and  the 

conversation -with  him  and  he  referred  me  to  his  officer,  result  was  that,  after  the  variance  with  tliis  other 

and  I -went  into  the  barrack.  I saw  the  Sub-Inspector  gentleman,  we  went  into  the  crowd  aud  induced  the 

and  I said  to  him  that  I was  a magistrate  appointed  people  to  leave  that  part  of  the  street,  and  go  150  or 
at  the  meeting  of  magistrates  to  come  here  and  assist,  200  yards  further  up  the  roadway,  and  I was  in  the 
and  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  men  should  be  rnidcUe  of  the  crowd,  be,iging  them  to  move  down 

removed  from  where  they  were,  and  the  sooner  the  with  the  men,  excited  and  half  mad  with  drink ; and 

better,  for  the  men’s  lives  were  in  danger.  He  said  wo  advised  the  men  to  go  home,  and,  talking  to  them, 

that  he  had  no  authority,  and  I asked  him  who  had,  got  them  about  150  yards  further  up  the  street, 

and  he  referred  me  to  the  Stipendiary  who  was  in  When  I got  there  I was  strongly  persuading  the  men 

charge,  and  I said  where  am  I to  find  him,  and  he  to  gc  home,  and  showing  them  it  was  not  only  all  their 

pointed  me  to  the  yard  and  told  me  “ you  will  find  own  lives,  but  the  lives  of  the  people  that  were  en- 

him  iu  the  yard.”  I then  proceeded  into  the  yard  of  dangered,  when  one  of  these  corner  chaps  took  a pot- 

the  barrack  and  I found  the  Stipendiary  in  charge  of  a shot  at  me  with  a paver.  Fortunately  I saw  it  corn- 

number  of  men  in  the  yard,  aud  they  were  all  stand-  ing  and  dodged  it,  and  it  lodged  itself  in  my  felt  hat. 

ing  huddled  together.  and  I escaped  injury.  When  that  happened  I asked 

7850.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  was  his  name?  them  if  that  was  a fair  thing  to  do  to  a man  who  was 

— I heard  afterwards  that  his  name  was  Eutherford.  onlyacting  for  the  best,  and  striving  forthe  preservation 

I addressed  him  in  tiie  same  language,  and  I said  I was  of  the  peace,  and  the  crowd  r^  after  him,  and  J do 

a magistrate  appointed  to  assist  the  authorities  here,  not  know  what  happened  to  him,  but  I do  not  think 

and  I said  “it  is  my  opinion  that  the  men  should  be  ho  fared  very  well.  When  that  was  over  wo  cam© 

removed  from  the  corner  of  Agnes-street,  in  con-  back,  and  one  and  all  endeavom-ed  to  pacjfy  the  people, 
sequence  of  the  feverisli  state  of  the  people,  the  people  Dr.  Johnston,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  M'Kibbcn  visited, 
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I tliiiit,  each  of  the  houses  where  the  corpses  were, 
,1  and  we  advised  them,  and  told  them  to  clear  out  of 
•p.  the  houses  : each  house  was  packed  with  people  running 
in  and  out.  ° 

7858.  None  hut  Mr.  M'Kuhben  and  yourself?— 
Yes.  Dr.  Johnston,  We  recommended  them  that 
there'  sliould  be  no  processions  at  the  funerals, 
and  that  there  should  be  good  order,  and  that  the  au- 
thorities would  inquire  into  the  eases  of  the  firinc^  on 
the  people.  The  people  were  in  an  awful  state  of 
excitement,  the  whole  street  where  the  dead  bodies 
were  lying  were  in  a state  of  absolute  frenzy,  and  it 
was  certainly  very,  very  sad  to  see  the  homes  of  these 
cases.  I persuaded  a great  many  of  them  not  to 
attend  the  funeral,  or  take  any  part  in  the  procession, 
and  got  them  to  say  they  would  not,  and  I am  glad  to 
say  that  there  was  no  procession  next  morning,  and  I 
told  them  not  to  go  through  certain  thoroiighfarea,  but 
to  keep  to  the  bye-streets.  After  performing  that 
part  of  the  business,  we  went  back  on  the  road  again, 
and  we  found  the  excitement  increasing,  and  the 
number  of  people  increasing,  and,  on  consultation 
with  Mr.  Thynne,  I volunteered  to  go  to  the  public- 
houses,  and  ask  them  to  close  them. 

7859.  What  time  wa.s  this  ?— Getting  on  towards 
evening.  I cannot  teU  you  the  particular  hour,  but 
It  must  have  been  seven  or  eight,  or  after  eight.  I 
must  say,  for  the  credit  of  these  people — the  public- 
house  people — that  they  agreed  at  once,  and  closed  up 
their  houses.  When  we  came  b^ck  from  that,  the 
report  had  gone  into  the  barrack  that  there  was  an 
attempt  made,  or  about  to  be  made,  on  a house  which 
was  to  be  wrecked  up  the  Shankliill  road,  a pawn- 
broker’s, who  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the 
sergeant  appealed  to  some  one  first;  and  the  question 
was  with  reference  to  taking  the  militai-y  up  from  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  the  police — we  considered  it 
to  be  more  than  their  lives  were  worth  to  bring  them 
up.  I volunteered  to  go  up  to  this  pawnbroker’s 
house,  accompanied  by  the  local  partis  on  the  road, 
and  we  called  upon  all  the  people  around  this  pawn- 
broker’s shop,  I forget  the  name  of  the  pawnbroker  at 
present,_  we  begged  of  them  to  volunteer  to  assist  to 
protect  it  in  time.  Thera  bad  been  an  information 
lodged,  and  we  wanted  them  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking  ^vindows,  or  from  throwing  stones.  About 
two  of  the  people  in  the  place  volunteered  to  protect 
this  house,  and  I am  glad  to  say  they  kept  their  word 
and  there  was  no  harm  done,  so  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. I may  say  that  all  these  clergymen  did  their 
best  reasoning  with  this  excited  multitude,  and  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  12,000  or  13,000  people 
present.  After  a consultation  with  Mr.  Thynne, 
the  clergymen  present,  we  thought  it  ad^sable  to 
telegraph  to  the  Mayor  tlie  state  of  the  case,  and  we 
did  so,  In  the  meantime  the  police  had  been  formed 
up  in  front  of  tlie  barrack  at  Bower’s  Hill.  • I suppose 
there  would  be  tliirty  or  forty  or  so  there.  They  were 
put  along  the  railings  outside. 

78G0.  Mr.  M'-Eardy. — Had  the  police  been  with- 
drawn into  the  barrack  ?— Up  to  this  point,  no.  They 
were  lined  up  in  front  of  tlie  barrack! 

7861.  I understood  that  Mr.  Tliynn'esaid  he  would 
■agree  to  your  suggestion  to  withdraw  them  1— That 
refers  to  the  men  drawn  up  at  the  comer  of  Agnes- 
street. 

7862.  And  were  they  withdrawn  ? — Yes,  they  wore 
withdrawn.  The  poHce,  as  T have  said,  remained  liued 
up  in  front  of  the  barracks.  As  the  evening  wore  on, 
crowds  assembled  at  the  comers  of  the  lateral  streets 
and  the  murmurs,  slioiitings,  and  excitement  appeai-ed 
to  be  about  to  culminate  in  a rush  towards  the  barrack 
and  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  clergymen  present 
should  address  the  crowd.  So  we  got  up  forms,  and  got 
the  police  put  inside  the  barracks,  and  wo  got  up  on 
the  forms  and  spoke  to  the  people.  There  were  there 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  Uev.  Dr.  Kane,  Rev.  Mr. 
Seymour,  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  Rev.  Mr.  Beatey,  Rev. 
hir.  M'Combe,  and  myself.  'We  addressed  them 
there  for  an  hour  while  a requisition  was  sent  for  the 


dragoons.  I think  Mr.  Thynne  at  the  time  had  nm. 
ceeded  for  the  military.  ^ 

_ 7863.  Mr.  Wore  the  police  ordered 

into  the  barrack  ?— They  were  by  Mr.  Thynne  • or  1 
don’t  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Thynne,  but  by  a reai:^.i,f 
to  Mr.  Rutherford  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour, 
ever  ordered  them,  in  they  went  ultimately.  -We 
addressed  the  people,  and  advised  them  to  go  home  • 
and  the  .speeches  made  by  the  clergymen  had  a sooth’ 
ing  elFect  upon  them.  We  promised  them  that  aa 
mquny  would  be  instituted  into  tlio  riots,  and  into 
the  deaths  of  these  people.  Dming  the  time  we  were 
spealdog  a coffin  was  brought  up,  and  one  of  the  dead 
bodies  was  marebed  down  outside ; and  it  was  a most 
awful  sight  to  see  tho  men  taking  off  their  hats  and 
shouting.  The  streets  were  literally  packed  with 
people,  and  the  sight  had  a most  exciting  effect  on 
the  people  present. 

7864  Was  the  coffin  filled  ?— Yes ; a boy  had  been 

shot  in  a neighbour’s  house,  and  the  friends  were 
taking  the  body  home  to  tho  parents.  It  was  the 
body  of  a lad.  When  tho  last  speaker  had  been  done 
the  military  came- up  on  the  double,  and  cleared  the 
street.  Tho  people  cheered  them,  and  followed  them 
up  the  street.  After  that  tho  dragoons  came  up,  and 
they  had  a quiotenmg  effect  on  the  people,  and  the 
result  was  that  up  to  three  o’clock  in  the  morniD</  the 
streets  were  quiet.  That  is  my  experience  of  the 
SiiankLDl-road  the  night  the  people  were  shot. 

7865.  The  President. — Have  you  notes  in  reference 
to  any  other  proceedings  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  The  next 
morning  I thought  it  my  duty  to  call  on  tlie  Mayor 
at  his  office  in  the  municipal  biuldings  at  11  o’clock, 
and  found  the  Resident  Magistrates  assembled.  I 
reported  to  the  Mayor  what  had  taken  place,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  him  what  ought  to  be. 
dona  I told  him  that  it  was  a very  great  mistake 
that  the  police  should  be  left  at  comers  with  arms  ■ 
that  they  were  of  no  use  there,  and  were  only  assailed 
— that  they  were  only  advertisements  for  competing 
crowds  at  the  corners  of  the  opposite  streets.  From 
wlmt  I saw  of  the  state  of  the  Shankhill-road  and 
things  there,  I said  tliat  if  the  police  were  going  to 
be  left  on  the  road  the  first  thing  was  to  prevent  the 
assembling  of  crowds ; and  that  so  far  as  I could  see 
putting  knots  of  policemen  together  was  the  cause  of 
competing  crowds  to  gather  at  the  other  corners  of 
the  sti-eets.  When  I was  pressed  to  explain  my  views, 
Colonel  Forbes,  who  was  present,  and  Mr  Cullen,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  thought  fit  to  leave.  Before  there 
was  any  explanation  or  anything  given  they  left  the 
room,  and  paid  no.  attention  to  the  observations  I had 
to  make,  alleging  there  was  rioting  going  on,  and  that 
they  did  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  tins  thing. 
That  was  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  tho  next  two  or 
three  evenings  I proceeded  up  the  Shankhill-road  and 
found  that  the  excitement  had  gradually  allayed.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  magistrates  I was  appointed  from 
Carrick-liill  to  the  corner  of  Donegall-street.  There  was 
nothing  occurred  calling  for  my  interference  or  super- 
vision until  the  7th  of  August. 

7S6C.  Mr  M'Eardy. — What  had  happened  at 
Carrick-hill  ? — I can’t  say ; but  there  was  no  disturb- 
ance at  Carrick-hill  in  the  meantime.  On  the  7th  of 
August  I was  brought  into  contact  with  the  marching 
of  those  men,  of  whom  you  have  heard  so  much  up 
North-street,  and  the  consequent  trouble.  I had  been 
in  the  news-room,  and  was  on  my  way  home,  when  I 
noticed  the  men  coming  up  High-street,  into  Bridge- 
street,  to  go  up  that  way  to  North-street.  I went 
before  them,  and  found  a sergeant  and  ten  men  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Rosemary-street.  I told  him  they 
were  making  a mistake  standing  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  that  way ; that  they  sliould  move  a little  up 
and  down,  and  keep  in  motion.  I said  to  him  “ Ton 
are  a stranger  in  town,  and  I am  a local  magistrate, 
and  you  should  I think  move  about  and  not  be  standing 
there  against  the  hatter’s  window ; there  might  be  a 
rowdy  element  in  this  crowd,  and  they  may  throw 
something  at  you,  and  there  may  be  a rict.’  The 
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sergeant  said  “ I don’t  know  you ; my  orders  are  to 
stop  Lere,  and  to  stop  here  I will.”  I said  to  him 
“ I had  done  my  duty  j that  I did  not  want  to  inter- 
fere with  him  ; that  I only  wanted  to  give  him  a piece 
of  friendly  advice  to  move  on”  ; and  so  I left.  I pro- 
ceeded up  North-street,  about  a 100  yards,  when  I 
heard  shooting  at  this  particular  corner,  and  tho 
shooting  followed  up  the  men  throngh  North-street. 
I proceeded  up  North-street  after  the  workmen, 
and  when  I got  up  near  Bower’s-hill  I found  the  police 
were  firing  down  one  of  the  side  streets,  and  that  the 
bullets  were  rattling  on  the  walls  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Shankhill  road.  When  I got  up  the  crowd 
was  becoming  very  intense,  and  was  making  a regular 
avenue  across  the  Shankhill-road,  at  each  side  of  this 
street.  I looked  down  by  the  lee  side  of  this  street, 
which  was  Boiindary-street,  and  saw  five  policemen 
standing  about  150  yards  down  Boundary-street,  firing 
deliberately  up  the  street,  and  not  a soul  in  the  street ; 
and  the  balls  were  passing  the  people  who  had  made 
an  avenue  on  the  Shanichill-road.  I despatched  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  for  the  dragoons  under 
Mr.  Hamilton,  tho  resident  magistrate,  and  they  came 
up  and  rode  down  to  where  these  men  were  firing.  I 
followed  the  dragoons  down,  and  I said  I-was  most 
astonished  to  find  a body  of  men  without  an  officer  of 
any  description,  higher  than  a sergeant,  had  taken 
such  a responsibility  as  to  fire  up  a narrow  street 
lined  with  living  inhabitants. 

7867.  The  President. — Lined  with,  what? — ^With 
living  inhabitants.  People  standing  at  their  doors 
and  looking  out  of  their  windows.  How  the  people 
escaped  from  being  shot  seemed  to  me  to  be  a wonder. 
There  must  be  some  law  by  which  a rifle  throws  its 
bullet  higher,  for  that  is  the  only  explanation. 

7868.  Were  there  any  lives  lost? — No,  my  lord. 

7869.  Or  anybody  injured! — Not  that  I heard  of. 
But  upon  the  Shankhill-road  the  bullets  were  breaking 
against  the  walls  and  gables  of  the  houses,  and  the 
bullets  v/ere  ricocheting  off  the  side  of  the  houses.  I 
spoke  to  the  sergeant  sharply,  and  said  it  was  a dis- 
graceful and  a cowardly  act  to  fire  up  a street  in  that 
way. 

7870.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Were  they  firing 
from  Boundary-street  up  towards  the  Shankhill-road ! 
— Yes.  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  them  some  directions, 
and  they  left.  A district  inspector  then  came  up — 
I didn’t  know  who  he  was — ^from  the  Falls-road  end 
of  Boundary-street,  and  made  some  observation,  that 
I had  no  right  to  speak  to  the  men  at  all.  I said 
that  if  I were  in  charge  of  a body  of  men  who  fired 
without  orders  I certainly  would  shoot  the  first  man 
who  fired,  or  get  him  put  out  of  the  road  some  way 
or  another.  It  was  a dreadful  thing  to  think  of. 

7871.  The  President. — ^Wliere  was  the  dragoon 
officer  at  this  time! — He  -was  patrolling  his  men  up 
and  down. 

7872.  Wg,s  he  close  by  at  this  time! — He  was,  my 
lord. 

7S73.  Mr.  M'llardy. — Did  he  see  the  firing? — 
Yes,  one  shot  was  fired  as  he  rode  up. 

7874.  Preside)it. — Were  the  streets  crowded? 
— In  the  side  streets  there  were  small  crowds  of 
about  twenty  people  at  each  side. 

7875.  Was  t’nere  any  stone  throwing  ? — I saw  none. 

7876.  No  attack  at  all  on  the  police? — Not  that  I saw. 

7877.  Then  they  simply  fired  without  any  justifi- 
cation?— When  I arrived  there  was  no  justification. 

7878.  And  they  continued  firing  after  you  arrived  ? 
— Yes,  and  until  the  dragoons  rode  down. 

7879.  Wore  they  firing  when  the  dragoons  were 
riding  down? — They  w'cre  before  that.  There  was 
a shot  fii-cd  as  they  came  up. 

7880.  Can  you  say  whetlier  or  not  they  were 
firing  at  a mob  tliat  threw  stones  at  them?~They 
were  firing  up  an  empty  street. 

7881.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Treiidh,  <J.C. — And  across  an 
empty  street? — No,  because  tlie  street  was  lined 
across  where  they  were  firing.  The  people  formed 
an  avenue  and  look-down  the  lee  side  of  the  street. 


7882.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Was  this  close  to 
Bower’s-hill  barrack  1 — It  is  close  to  it. 

7883.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trencft,  Q.c. — Isn’t  it  nearer 
Bower’s-hill  bairack? — It  is  further  up.  It  runs — 
Bombay-street  runs — from  the  Shankhill-road  to  the 
Fails-road. 

7884.  Mr.  Il'IIardy. — ^What  time  was  this? — It 
must  have  been  seven,  p.m. 

7885.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Before  you  pass 
from  that  I want  to  ask  you — you  say  it  was  in 
Boundary-street  and  not  North  Boundary-street  the 
police  were.in? — Yes. 

7886.  You  say  Boundary-sti’eet  was  empty  ? — Yes, 
from  where  tliey  were  standing. 

7887.  How  far  down  Boundary-street  wei-e  they! 
— About  the  first  crossing. 

7888.  Was  there  a crowd  in  front  of  them  on  the 
ShankhOl-road  ? — There  had  been  a crowd  before  I 
came  up,  but  they  had  separated  and  allowed  an 
open  space  through  wMch  they  were  firing. 

7889.  Did  tho  police  fire  across  this  open  space 
when  you  came  up ! — Yes,  they  fired  seven  shots. 

7890.  I suppose  it  was  the  firing  caused  this  open 

space? — Yes.  There  was  a shot  fired  two  seconds 

before  Mr.  Hamilton  with  the  dragoons  rode  down  the 
street. 

7891.  Before  the  open  space  was  caused  by  the 
firing  what  were  the  people  doing? — That  I don’t 
know.  I came  up  then. 

7892.  Sir  Edward  Ptdwer. — Is  not  this  street  up 
near  Bower's-hill  barrack ! — ^It  is  pretty  near  it. 

7893.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Isn’t  it  nearer 
Peter’s-hill? — It  is  between  them. 

7894.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Did  Mr.  Hamilton  see  the 
firing ! — He  did  not  see  so  much  of  it  as  T did. 

7895.  What  time  elapsed  before  his  anival? — Five 
or  six  minutes. 

7896.  How  many  shots  were  fired  ? — Eight  or 
ten. 

7897.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — How  many  shots 
were  fired  after  the  line  you  have  described  was 
formed? — Eight  or  ten  shots  were  fired  through  the 
avenue. 

7898.  After  the  people  had  fallen  back ! — Yes. 

7899.  From  which  side  of  the  street  were  they 
firing,  looking  down  from  tho  Shankhill-road  ? — Look- 
ing down  they  were  on  the  left  side,  sir. 

7900.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — I see  here  on  the  map  a 
street  called  Castle-street,  running  out  of  Boundarj’- 
street — was  there  a large  crowd  in  that  street?-— 
There  were  not  more  than  twenty  people  there. 

7901.  But  it  might  have  been  choke  full  before  you 
went  down  ? — Yes,  it  might  have  been.  The  next 
occurrence  that  I was  present  at  was  on  Sunday  the 
Sth  August.  I was  stationed,  as  I told  you  before, 
on  Carrick-hill,  There  had  been  some  shooting  at 
Springfield  at  morning.  Before  going  to  church  at 
hMf-past  eleven  o’clock,  I went  up  to  Carrick-hill  at 
eleven  o’clock  to  see  if  everything  was  quiet,  and  when 
I got  there  I found  everything  perfectly  quiet.  After 
being  there  for  some  time  I heard  a volley  of  musketry 
immediately  at  the  back.  I walked  across  Carrick- 
hill  to  Peter’s-hill,  and  I heard  another  sliot  up  the 
Shankhill-road,  up  neai’  M'Glade’s  public  house.  I 
went  up  there  and  found  Mr.  Thynne  there  in  charge 
of  a company  of  mOitary.  This  was  about  a quarter 
past  eleven  o’clock.  M'Glade’s  public  house  had  been 
wrecked  on  Satimday  night  or  some  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  had  a very  dilapidated  look.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  a sacking  match.  Mr.  Thynne 
said,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Lawther,  is  that  you ; I am  very  glad 
to  see  you.  I have  no  one  here,  and  I hope  you  will 
assist  me.”  I said,  “ Mr.  Thynne,  I would  be  very 
happy  to  assist  you,  but  tliis  is  not  my  district ; I am 
not  appointed  here,  and  I don't  like  to  interfere.” 
He  said,  “ I wiU  take  it  as  a personal  favour  if  you 
assist  me.  I don’t  know  what  to  do.  I read  the  Riot 
Act  and  tliese  people  won’t  be  quiet.  I am  in  charge 
of  the  military  and  I don’t  know  what  will  take  place.” 

I then  said  I would  assist  him  in  every  way  I could. 

20 


0<ll.  14,  I8S6. 

Kir.  Samuel 
I/awther,  j p. 
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0(X.  14,  1886.  He  said,  “ If  you  speak  to  these  people  you  might  get 
Mr.  Samael  them  to  go  away.  It  would  be  the  last  extremity 

Lawther,  j.p.  with  me  to  shoot,  but  I will  have  to  do  it,  and  will 
do  it  if  these  people  won’t  go  away.”  I went  over 
to  the  people,  who  were  standing  at  the  comer,  to 
reason  with  them.  I said  they  ought  to  go  away,  and 
that  there  must  have  been  some  blackguards  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  the  house  would  not  be  wrecked  as 
it  was.  Just  then  another  shot  took  place  on  the  Old 
Lodge-road,  and  shortly  afterwards  some  men  came  up 
carrying  the  body  of  the  boy — the  Sunday-school  boy 
— that  was  shot  on  the  road.  They  were  carrying 
him  to  the  surgeon’s.  This  created  tremendous 
excitement  amongst  the  crowds  of  people  who  were 
standing  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  At  this  juncture 
a company  of  the  military  were  going  home,  as  it  was 
late,  and  Mr.  Thynne  asked  me  to  accomjjany  the 
military,  as  he  had  no  magistrate  to  send  with  them, 
and  he  could  not  permit  Qiem  to  go  home  without  a 
magistrate.  I volunteered  to  go  with  the  officer  and 
the  military,  and  we  walked  up  that  street  from  the 
Shankhill-road  to  the  Old  Lodge-road.  I forget  the 
name  of  the  street,  but  it  is  the  street  at  the  comer  of 
which  stands  M'Glade’s  public  house.  "When  we  got 
up  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  people  were  very  much 
excited,  and  shouting  there  was  firing  going  on,  and 
that  the  people  were  being  murdered  on  the  Old  Lodge- 
road.  As  we  were  going  up  the  bullets  were  hitting 
and  ricocheting  off  the  left-hand  side  of  the  street.  I 
called  upon  the  officer  and  said  he  dare  not  take  his 
men  out  on  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  he  halted  them 
in  the  street.  The  officer  and  myself  then  went  out  on 
the  road.  I waved  my  pocket-handkerchief  and  then 
called  on  the  officer  to  bring  his  men  through,  and  he 
did  bring  his  company  across  the  road,  and  went  home, 
leaving  me  standing  on  the  road.  I walked  a little 
down  the  road  from  the  corner,  and  the  people  shouted 
I would  be  shot,  that  the  men  were  drunk  in  M'Kenna’s 
public  house,  and  were  firing  out  of  it.  I was  pro- 
ceeding down  the  road  when  three  or  four  boys  came 
out  of  the  corner  of  a street,  got  under  M'Kenna’s 
window,  and  threw  stones  up.  I shouted  to  the  boys 
to  stop,  and  as  every  stone  went  in  the  police  fired 
right  up  and  down  to  where  they  saw  people  looking 
at  lateral  comers.  I could  not  see  into  the  public 
house  as  the  Tenetian  blinds  were  down.  The  firing 
was  going  on,  and  I thought  the  next  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  down  and  report  the  case  to  Mr.  Thynne.  I 
accordingly  returned  and  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
the  case.  I advised  him  to  take  a company  of  soldiers 
with  him  and  draw  them  around  the  public  house,  and 
prevent  the  people  getting  at  the  public  house  and  the 
polieo  at  the  people.  Mr.  Thynne  left  me  in  charge  of 
the  military  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and  took  a company 
himself  on  around  to  the  Old  Lodge-road.  He  was  no 
sooner  tliere  than  he  sent  a special  messenger 
down  to  me  that  a man  had  been  sliot  before 
he  arrived,  and  that  a woman  had  been  shot 
in  Israel-street,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  up.  I 
proceeded  from  the  Shankhill-road  up  to  M'Kenna’s 
public-house,  where  I found  Mr.  Thynne  with  a com- 
pany of  soldiers  in  charge.  After  a consultation  with 
Mr.  Thynne  we  considered  that  in  such  a case,  with 
the  people  sliouting  and  clamouring  so  loudly  that  the 
police  were  drunk,  it  would  be  much  better  under  the 
circumstances,  the  case  was  so  serious,  to  go  down 
and  bring  up  the  Inspector-General,  and  let  him  see 
for  himself  ^e  state  of  matters,  and  that  the  people 
were  shouting  that  the  police  were  drunk.  There 
was  another  gentleman  named  Cunningham  accom- 
panying me,  and  I sent  him  to  get  a car.  He  accor- 
dingly went  to  Carlisle  Circus  aud  got  a car.  Mr. 
Thynne  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go 
down  ourselves  for  the  Inspector-General — that  we 
would  find  him  in  Queen-street.  I proceeded  on  the 
car  to  Queen-street,  saw  the  Inspector-General,  and 
told  him  the  state  of  the  case.  I may  say  it  was 
the  first  time  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  gen- 
tleman, and  I was  delighted  to  see  such  an  officer  in 
Belfast  with  a head  on  him  capable  of  taking  in  the 


position  at  once.  He  at  once  agreed  to  accompaav 
us,  and  ordered  Town  Inspector  Carr  to  get  ready  a 
mounted  force.  We  jumped  on  the  car  and  proceeded 
to  the  pubHc-house,  and  I asked  him  to  go  in  to  see 
the  state  of  the  case. 

7902.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  did  you  get  to 
the  place? — We  came  up  Donegall-street  and  crossed 
down  Carlisle-street.  We  went  into  the  public-house 
and  Town  Inspector  Carr  brought  the  men  up  and 
questioned  them  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  in  the  constabulary,  and  I am  happy  to  sav 
that  the  men  were  perfectly  sober — they  had  no  ap. 
pearance  of  drink  whatever. 

7903.  M.r. M‘Hardy. — Wasthatthe  first  time  youhad 

seen  them  1 — Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  first  time,  and  the 
men  had  no  appearance  whatever  of  drink.  We  went 
out  into  the  street,  and  the  excitement  was  tremen- 
dously great.  A lot  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  me 
to  say  that  this  poor  Mrs.  M'Quaine  was  shot  at  her 
own  door  in  Israel-street,  that  the  husband,  who  had 
seven  children,  was  frantic,  and  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  that  the  people  were  in  a state  of  agony  and 
confusion,  and  they  applied  to  me  to  go  down  there. 
I proceeded  down  to  Mrs.  M'Quaine’s  house,  and  saw 
a sight  there  that  would  make  any  man  shudder.  The 
poor  woman  was  lying  as  she  fell — the  bullet  had 
penetrated  tlie  back  of  the  head,  and  came  out  at  the 
front  of  the  head,  and  lodged  in  a window.  How  it 
left  the  right  line  from  the  public-house  and  came 
down  this  side  street  is  perfectly  astonishing.  It 
must  have  richocheted  off  the  opposite  corner  and  killed 
the  poor  woman  at  her  own  door.  I advised  the 
people  to  keep  quiet  and  remove  the  body  indoors 
that  there  would  be  an  inquest,  and  that  the  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  inquired  into.  There  were  some 
respectable  tradesmen  whom  I knew  in.  the  street 
and  they  took  my  advice  and  went  into  their  own 
homes.  I returned  to  the  Old  Lodge-road,  where 
Mr.  Thynne  was  accompanied  by  about  thirty  or  for^ 
policemen.  They  were  just  at  the  other  side  of  the 
street  from  M'Kenna’s  house.  Mr.  Thynne  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Cai-r,  and  I think  there  was  anotlier 
gentleman  there.  The  stones  were  coming  over  the 
houses,  not  from  the  lateral  streets,  but  from  the 
backs  of  the  houses.  One  chimney  brick — a rotten 
brick — fell  into  the  street,  and  I saw  three  or  four  of 
the  constables,  the  moment  this  brick  fell,  fire  a volley 
down  the  Old  Lodge-road.  I heard  no  order  where  I 
was  standing,  and  if  it  was  given  I would  have  heard 
it. 

7904.  Thu  President. — Where  were  you  standing? 
— In  the  centre  of  the  street. 

7905.  How  far  from  the  police  were  you  ? — I was 
fifteen  feet  from  them,  parallel  with  the  front, 

7906.  Who  was  the  officer  in  command? — Town 
Inspector  Carr. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ^Town  Inspector  Carr  was  ex- 
amined, and  deposed  to  what  had  occurred.  The  Eiot 
Act  had  been  read,  and  Mr.  Carr  had  given  the  order 
to  load  some  time  before  in  consequence  of  being 
attacked. 

7907.  Do  you  swear  positively  no  order  was  given 
to  fire  ? — No  order  was  given,  my  lord. 

7908.  Hr.  Jif‘Hardy. — You  did  not  hear  it? — It 
could  not  have  been  given  without  my  hearing  it. 

7909.  The  President. — The  resident  magistrate  was 
there  with  Town  Inspector  Carr? — Yes,  my  lord; 
and  when  these  men  fired,  Mr.  Carr  jumped  forward 
and  caught  the  fellow  by  the  collar. 

7910.  What  fellow  ? — One  of  the  outside  constables, 
and  warned  him  if  he  fired  without  orders  he  would 
report  him,  and  goodness  knows  what  he  would  not 
do  to  him. 

7911.  Mr.  M'llardy. — You  heard  that  ? — I did. 

7912.  Was  he  the  only  man  that  had  fired? — No; 
three  or  four  in  the  front  fired.  There  were  at  least 
three  shots. 

7913.  He  was  the  outside  man  ? — Yes.  Iremained 
until  two,  when  a body  of  military  came ; and  the 
neighbourhood  was  quietened  down  when  the  military 
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<;ajne  up.  At  the  other  comer  of  the  street  there 
Tas  a body  of  eight  or  ten  policemen  stationed  in 
another  public  house,  and  he  relieved  them.  I should 
3iLention  that  as  an  excuse  for  the  men  firing,  one  of 
die  police  officers,  I think  it  was  a sub-inspector — he 
gave  as  an  excuse  for  the  men  firing — “ These  poor 
men,”  said  he,  “ have  been  in  this  public  house  with- 
out being  relieved”  either  for  twenty-four  or  for  forty- 
ejvht  hours,  and  had  had  no  food. 

°7914.  "Who  said  that? — I think  it  was  a sub-in- 
spector. 

7915.  What  was  his  name? — I don’t  know  the 
name.  He  was  an  officer  of  Constabulary,  at  all 
events. 

7916.  Was  he  a district  inspector  or  a sub-inspector  ? 
I don’t  know  what  they  are  called. 

7917.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.' — There  are  no  sub-inspectors 
now.  They  are  all  district  inspectors.  The  title  was 
changed. 

7918.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — He  was  not  a head-con- 
stable?— No  ; he  was  not.  He  was  an  officer. 

7919.  Were  these  men  firing  from  mthin  the  pub- 
lic house  ? — ^Yes,  they  were  firing  from  the  public 
house. 

7920.  You  have  described  two  cases  ? — Yes. 

7921.  You  described  the  ease  in  which  Inspector 
Carr  caught  the  man  by  the  collar  first  ? — ^Yes. 

7922.  And  now  you  are  describing  the  public  house 
case  ? — ^Yes. 

7923.  What  time  was  Mr.  Carr’s  case  ? — -AH  this 
must  have  occurred  between  the  time  I arrived  at 
Garrick  hill  with  the  Inspector-General  and  two  o’clock. 

7924.  About  1.30? — Sometime  about  one  o’clock. 
I said  that  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  men,  and  who 
would  place  them  there,  and  leave  them  there  fortwenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours — that  whatever  offence 
they  had  been  guilty  of,  it  was  a case  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

7925.  The  President. — ^That  no  matter  what  offence 
they  had  been  guilty  of,  it  was  a case  of  cruelty  to 
animals — what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — That  it  was 
cruelty  to  animals  for  an  officer  to  put  men  into  a 
public  house  for  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and 
leave  them  without  food. 

7926.  I understand  from  your  observation  that  he 
spoke  to  you,  and  said  they  had  been  left  there  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  you  said 
that  whatever  offence  these  men  had  been  guilty  of 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  kept  without  food — ^what 
offence  did  you  suppose  they  had  been  guilty  of  ? — I 
think  when  they  were  firing  out  on  the  people,  and 
the  man,  Hanna,  was  sliot,  they  shot  an  innocent  man. 

7927.  I want  to  know  how  you  connect  the  cruelty 
to  animals  with  any  offence  they  might  have  committed. 
Did  you  think  that  the  Sub-Inspector  had  left  them 
there  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  houi-s  by  way  of 
punishing  them? — I don’t  thmk  so  at  all. 

7928.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  that 
whatever  offence  these  men  had  been  guilty  of,  it  was 
cruelty  to  animals  to  leave  them  for  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  without  food.  I want  to  understand 
your  evidence  ?- — My  evidence  is  this — that  after  what 
I have  clef  ailed  to  you,  we  came  out  on  the  street,  and 
we  were  talking  about  the  want  of  justice  in  men 
firing  out  of  a public  house  without  just  reason. 

7929.  I want  to  know  what  connection  there  was 
between  the  cruelty  to  animals  in  keeping  men  without 
food  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  and  the 
firing — I want  to  see  the  connection  1 — I said  that  no 
matter  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  in  firing, 
that  the  man  who  had  kept  them  there  for  so  long 
without  food,  was  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

7930.  Did  you  fffiink  they  were  kept  without  food 
intentionally  ? — No,  not  at  all.  But  I thought  that 
keeping  men  without  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  or 
without  making  prov^ion  for  their  support,  was  a 
cruel  thing.  I proceeded  across  tlie  road  to  a grocer’s, 
and  I ordered  the  grocer  to  supply  them  with  bread. 
This  was  onfffie  8th  of  August,  and  he  supplied  them 
with  six  loaves,  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  three  poixnds 


of  cheese,  and  ten  bottles  of  porter — 7*\  S^cf.,  and 
there  is  the  hill. 

The  President. — We  don’t  want  the  bill 

7931.  Mr.  MHardy. — This  was  before  you  \isited 
the  place  with  the  Inspector-General  ? — It  was  after  I 
visited  the  place  with  him. 

7032.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  food  while 
there  ? — No. 

7933.  As  to  the  allegation  of  drunkenness  did  Mr. 
Carr  investigate  that? — Ves,  Mr.  Carr  asked  the  men 
how  long  they  had  been  in  the  force,  fheir  age,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  men  answered  very  correctly  indeed. 
There  was  no  sign  of  their  being  drunk  at  all. 

7934.  The  President. — You  were  satisfied  they  were 
not  drunk,  otherwise  you  would  not  have  ordered  the 
porter  ? — I don’t  make  any  charge  of  Iffieir  being  drunk 
at  all. 

7935.  That  is  the  same  occasion  as  that  on  which 
you  ordered  the  drink  ?— The  same  occasion. 

7936.  Is  there  any  other  incident  you  have  to  tell 
us  1 — The  next  occasion  that  I was  out,  during 
these  disturbances,  was  on  the  Limestone  road. 

7937.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, — What  date? — About 
the  9th  or  10th  of  August — about  the  10th  of  August. 
A deputation  of  workingmen  from  Cosgi-ave  street 
waited  on  me  and  stated  that  police  were  stationed 
there  in  the  publichouse  of  a man  named  Duggan. 

7938.  Mr.  MHardy. — When  was  this? — About  8 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  They  stated  that  police  had 
been  stationed  round  the  publichouse,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  street  dreaded  a riot  by  the  mob 
coming  from  the  adjoining  streets.  This  was  a new 
street  altogether  running  from  the  Northern  Counties 
Bailway  right  up  there,  and  some  of  the  boys  from  the 
Lodge  road  had  come  over  and  thrown  some  stones  at 
Duggan’s  house. 

7939.  Mr.  Le  Post  Trench,  Q.c. — Where  is  that  ? — 
About  half-way  up  the  Limestone  road,  near  Waddell’s 
church. 

7940.  Where  is  Limestone  road  ? — It  leads  from  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  up  to  Antrim  road. 

7941.  Mr,  MHardy. — Is  it  near  Garmoyle  street? — 
No.  It  is  in  another  direction.  It  is  between  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  and  the  Antrim  road — 
more  in  the  country. 

' 7942.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — It  is  more  in  the 
country  1 — More  in  the  country. 

7943.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  street  is  it  near? — It 
is  a new  street,  running  from  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  to  Antrim  road.  These  men  waited  on  me 
to  see  if  I could  get  these  policemen  removed  from  the 
publichouse.  They  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  working  class  population  would  guarantee 
to  keep  the  peace  themselves  if  the  police  were  with- 
drawn. They  stated  that  if  the  police  were  kept 
outside  the  publichouse  or  iuside  tlie  publichouse  it 
would  congregate  two  contending  mobs  from  the  other 
sections  of  the  district,  and  there  would  be  rioting. 
Duggan,  I should  say,  was  a Roman  Catholic  in  the 
midst  of  a Protestant  neighbourhood.  I said  I would 
go  and  uiquire  into  it.  I went  to  tlie  barrack  in 
Antrim  road,  and  they  told  me  it  was  not  in  that 
district.  I sent  a telegram  to  Donegall  street  barrack 
and  a sub-inspector  came,  and  we  went  to  the  public- 
house  and  after  investigating  the  matter  the  officer 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  the 
men. 

7944.  Who  was  the  officer?— I don’t  know  ^ 
name.  I should  say  that  the  district  was  one  in  which 
thei-e  had  been  no  rioting.  The  body  of  police  was 
withdrawn,  and  they  were  replaced  by  the  ordiimry 
patrol,  and  the  result  was  that  the  people  retired  into 
their  own  houses,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  riots 
there  was  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  there — not  even 
a pane  of  glass  was  broken. 

7945.  You  mean  that  the  fixed  guard  was  taken 
away  and  the  ordinary  patrol  put  in  its  place  ? — Yes. 
The  officer  took  these  men  with  him  and  left  she 
ordinary  patrol. 
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7946.  Tlie  President. — Have  you  anything  more  to 
tell  us  1 — No. 

7947.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make? — In  tlie 
first  instance,  I would  consider  that  one  source  of  these 
riots  is  the  pebble  pavement  in  the  riotous  and  dis- 
turbed districts.  The  system  of  putting  down  pebble 
pavements  has  been  stopped  by  the  corporation.  Tliese 
pebble  pavements  only  exist  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town.  I would  suggest  that  if  the  government  would 
advance  to  the  corporation  a sufficient  sum  of  money 
that  would  pay  the  expense  of  lifting  these  pebble  pave- 
ments, and  relaying  them,  and  charge  the  ©"wners  of 
the  houses  in  these  streets  with  a fair  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  relaying  the  pavements  of  these  streets,  the 
remainder  to  be  charged  to  the  rest  of  the  town,  it 
would  be  a desirable  thing  to  do. 

7948.  Just  explain  to  me — for  I am  ignorant  of 
what  the  practice  is  in  Ireland,  although  I know  what 
it  is  inEngland — supposing  the  corpoi-ationare  charged 
with  the  repair  of  the  streets,  and  they  deem  it 
desirable  to  alter  the  system  of  paving — I am  not 
speaking  of  new  streets,  but  of  old  streets — on  whom 
does  the  cost  fall  ? — The  corporation  do  that. 

7949.  At  their  own  expense  ?— At  their  own 
expense. 

7950.  That  is,  all  repairs  and  new  paving  are  borne 
by  the  public? — Yes, 

7951.  Therefore,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the 
cost  of  altering  these  pavements  would  fall  simply  on 
the  street  authorities  ? — Yes. 

7952.  But  would  you  suggest  that  the  alteration  in 
this  instance  should  be  made  on  a different  basis — that 
the  street  authorities  should  pay  a certain  proportion, 
and  the  owners  of  the  property  in  the  particular  streets 
in  Etnother  proportion  ? — Yes. 

7953.  — Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  equitable 
proposal  ? — I think  it  would  be  equitable  in  this  respect, 
because  there  would  be  a dii-eot  benefit  to  the  owners 
of  property  in  these  streets.  It  would  be  a great 
saving  to  them,  because  it  is  in  these  streets  that  all 
the  riots  are  started.  The  small  children,  from  seven 
years  of  age,  get  the  pokers  out  and  get  the  stones  up 
with  them. 

7954.  You  would  want  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
that? — Well  it  would  be  a result  of  your  Commission. 

7955.  Suppose  an  Act  of  Parliament  were  ob- 
tained and  the  sum  were  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Government,  have  you  any  ideaof  what  would  be  the 
actual  cost?^ — Yes. 

7956.  What  would  be  the  cost,  calculating  it 
roughly  ? — I would  say  about  .£25,000  or  £30,000. 

7957.  You  don’t  mean  to  .say  that  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration require  to  go  to  Parliament  for  a matter  of 
£25,000 1 — Tliey  would  have  no  power  to  relay  with- 
out an  Act  of  Pai-Hament. 

7958.  You  don’t  suggest  that  they  need  go  to  the 
Government  for  the  loan  ? 

7959.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  the  Government  lend  money 
to  the  Irish  Corporations  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  otherwise  get  it  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I am  informed  it  would  take  a corrple 
of  millions  to  repave  these  streets  ? 

7960.  The  Witness. — But  that  is  the  whole  town. 

7961.  Mr.  Adams  (to  witness) — Yon  don’t  mean 
to  repave  the  whole  town,  but  only  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts ? — Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — From  Ballymacarrett  in  the  east  to 
the  Falls-road  in  the  west. 

7962.  Mr.  M‘Ea/rdy. — Don’t  you  think  they  would 
change  the  battle  ground  to  the  quarter  where  they 
could  get  the  ammunition  ? — I don’t  think  they  would. 
They  would  not  be  so  ready’  to  lose  their  temper. 
They  would  get  back  their  temper  before  they  got 
there. 

7963.  The  President — They  would  lose  their  ardour 
before  they  got  there  ? — Yes;  if  that  were  done  I tbirV 
it  worild  be  a very  useful  thing. 

7964.  Is  there  any  further  suggestion  you  have  to 
make  ? — What  I would  suggest  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  trained  lawyers  as  stipendiary  magistrates — 


none  of  those  politically-appointed  R.M.s — nothin^  of 
that  kind  to  deal  out  justice  on  the  bench. 

7965.  Do  you  mean  by  politically-appointed  marts- 
trates  men  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  ckiy. 
In  that  sense  all  appointments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  political  appointments  ? — I don’t  moan  that. 

7966.  Then  why  politically-appointed? — The  ap- 
pointment of  men  not  having  service,  or  who  have  not 
passed  an  examination. 

7967.  Do  you  call  that  a political  appointmeat  ? 

Yes.  A person  who  is  not  a professed  lawyer,  and 
who  is  appointed  as  a stipendiary  magistrate. 

7968.  Drop  the  word  “ political”  and  don’t  intro- 
duce it  where  it  is  not  necessary.  Y'ou  mean  that 
he  should  be  a trained  lawyer  ? — That  he  should  be  a 
trained  lawyer. 

7969.  I may  tell  you  that  it  is  the  practice  in  En<j- 
laud  that  all  stipendiary  magistrates  are  selected  from 
the  Bar  ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  that  is  the 
case  in  your  country,  It  is  not  so  here. 

7970.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention? 
—-There  is  one  circumstance  rather  of  apersonal  nature, 
t see  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cullen — he  gives  it  as  his 
evidence — that  I had  repoitod  that  the  men  were 
drunk  in  M'Kenna's  public-house.  You  heard  what 
the  Inspector-General  stated  iu  his  evidence  yesterday. 
What  1 did  was  merely  that  I reported  that  the 
people  said  they  were  drunk. 

7971.  Sir  Edward  Bidv;nr. — ^You  say  they  were  not 
drunk  1 — They  were  not  drunk. 

7972.  Mr.  APHarh/. — Do  you  think  that  most  of 

the  charges  against  the  police  were  equally  unfounded? 
— I think  the  police,  as  a body,  are  as  fine  a body  of 
men  as  you  can  get  anywhere.  But  when  you  come 
to  Colonel  Forbes 

7973.  I am  not  speaking  of  Colonel  Forbes.  I am 
speaking  of  the  police  ? — They  are  as  fine  a body  of 
men  as  I ever  came  across  anywhei'e. 

7974.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  you  wish 
further  to  add? — I think  that  is  all,  except  that  I have 
read  over  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Forbes  with  i-efer- 
ence  to  the  borough  magistrates  going  down  to  the 
Court  specially  when  party  cases  were  to  be  tried.  As 
a borough  magistrate  I feel  very  much  aggrieved  at 
that  statement  of  Colonel  Forbes.  I think  he  oucht 
to  have  defined  who  the  magistrates  were  that  were 
guilty  of  the  practices  he  put  down  to  them — repre- 
senting the  magistrates  of  this  borough  as  going  down 
specially  to  the  Court  for  party  cases  to  get  the 
parties  punished  lightly.  As  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  borough,  I don't  think  they  should  be  libelled  in 
that  way. 

7975.  Don’t  go  into  that.  If  you  liave  any  facts  to 
give  us  you  may  ? — Colonel  Forbes  and  the  magistrates 
will  have  to  settle  their  own  differences  yet. 

We  won’t  go  into  that.  Have  you  any  facts  to  lay 
before  us.  I cannot  allow  witnesses  to  eiitioise  one 
another 

7976.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I suppose  you  look  upon 
yourself  as  a peacemaker,  and  I have  no  doubt  you 
were? — I did  tlie  best  I could  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  town. 

7977.  How  many  times  did  yon  recommend  that 
the  police  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  position 
which  they  occupied? — I think  I only  recommended 
it  on  the  occasions  I have  mentioned — on  the  10th  of 
June  and  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 

7978.  Ipresumc  you  recommended  them  to  bo  with- 
drawn from  Bower’s  Hill,  because  you  thought  their 
lives  were  in  danger? — Yes. 

7979.  And  that  the  mob  having  revolvers  you 
appi’ehended  they  would  be  used  against  them  ? — I did. 

7980.  Then  yoi^  Iiad  reason  to  believe  that  the  mob 
had  revolvers?^!  had. 

7981.  And  would  use  them  ? — Yes. 

7982.  When  the  police  were  removed,  where  were 
they  removed  to  ? — I don’t  know  where  these  men 
were  removed  to. 

798:5.  Y’ou  say  you  recommended  the  police  at  the 
coroor  of  Agnes-street  to  be  removed  ? — Yes. 
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And  tliere  'was  a party  of  police  inside  ? — • 

And  you  recommended  the  removal  of  both  1 

Dr.  Hanna  -was  one  of  those  who  -went  -with 
yon  to  quiet  the  people  1 — Yes. 

7987.  On  the  10th  of  June  ? — ^Yes. 

7988.  From  the  10th  of  June  to  the  ISth  of  June, 
there  was  no  rioting  at  all '? — No  rioting  at  all. 

7989.  Had  you  the  curiosity  to  read  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  on  the  13th  of  June? — I did  not 
read  it. 

7990.  You  cannot  tell  us  tlien  whether  it  was  in 
the  same  style  that  ho  advised  the  people  on  the  10th 
of  June  ? — I can’t  tell  you. 

7991.  On  the  7th  of  August — I believe  it 'wasthe  6th 
of  August,  when  you  went  to  the  Shankhill  road — • 
when  the  distui’bances  took  place  in  Boundary-sti'eet  1 
It  may  have  been  the  Gth. 

7992.  "Was  that  District-Inspector  Smith  who  was 
there? — I could  not  say. 

7993.  Before  you  came  up  to  the  end  of  Boundary- 
street,  where  it  leads  into  the  Shankhill  road,  did  not 
you  see  the  people  going  into  the  Shankhill-road  from 
Boundary-street  ? — No. 

7991.  Do  you  know  whether  District-Inspector 
Smith  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Sergeant  who 
was  filing  ? — I do  not. 

7995.  Or  what  had  been  done  to  the  police  before 
that  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

7996.  You  have  told  us  that  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Thynne  ■were  present  at  the  firing  at  M ‘Glade’s  public- 
house  on  the  8th  of  August  ? — At  M‘Kenna’s. 

7997.  M‘Kenna’s — ^well  M‘Glade’s  is  in  the  street 
also — how  long  before  the  firing  did  you  come  up,  at 
M'Kenna’s — when  did  the  three  men  fire  ?— I had 
been  do'wn  the  street  and  came  up  again.  I could  not 
tell  you  exactly.  I don’t  know  the  hour. 

7998.  I am  not  asking  you  the  hour.  I am  asking 
you  what  was  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  from 
the  time  you  came  up  to  where  the  men  fired,  and  the 
firing  ? — It  must  have  been  a very  short  time. 

7999.  Had  you  an  opportunity  before  that  of  seeing 
what  was  happening  ? — Yes. 

8000.  Between  the  mob  and  the  police? — I was 
there  from  the  time  the  Inspector-General  arrived 
till  two  o’clock. 

8001.  How  long  were  you  near  enough  to  see  what 
was  going  on  between  the  mob  and  the  police  ? — There 
was  no  mob  there  at  all. 

8003.  Did  they  go  into  the  side  streets? — They 
were  in  the  side  streets. 

S003a.  Looking  round  the  comers  from  ci'uiosity  ? — 
Perhaps  so.  What  caused  the  firingwasachimney  brick 
falling  on  the  street.  The  men  thought  it  was  some- 
thing else  and  either  from  nervousness  or  some  other 
cause  they  began  firing. 

8003.  From  nervousness  or  some  other  cause — it 
might  be  the  existence  of  danger  ? — No.  The  brick 
passed  me  quite  close  and  I was  not  nervous. 

8004.  On  the  8th  of  August,  you  say  that  the  men 
may  have  been  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  with- 
out food  ? — So  I was  told. 

8005.  Have  you  ascertained  since,  that  it  was  a 
different  party  from  that  which  had  been  there  the 
previous  day,  and  that  they  had  been  changed  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night? — All  I can  say  is,  that  I 
■was  told  they  had  not  got  food. 

8006.  Mr.  JdaTTis. — Honestly  believing  that  that 
was  so,  you  ordered  the  food  for  them  1 — Yes. 

8007.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — You  say  you  went  do'wn 
to  assist  the  magistrates  to  administer  justice  ? — Ym. 

8008.  Do  you  know  that  tuere  is  a very  general 
feeling  amongst  the  inhabitants,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  borough  magistrates  should  more 
frequently  attend  the  court  and  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ? — Yes. 

8009.  It  was  stated  here,  that  they  -went  down  for 
a special  purpose — to  mitigate  punishment  in  party 
oases? — All  I can  say  is,  that  I have  never  seen  it, 


7984. 
Yes. 

7985. 
—Yes. 


and  have  never  known  of  borough  magisfi-ates  going  Ott.  u,  isss. 
specially  to  the  court  to  interfere  in  party  cases. 

8010.  Do  you  and  other  borough  magistrates  in  the  j.a«-thpr,  j.r. 
same  position  at'tend  ■the  court? — I do. 

8011.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  do  anything 
contrary  to  their  duty  to  save  rioters  ? — I never  did. 

I think  they  are  all  most  impartial. 

The  President. — There  is  not  a -tittle  of  evidence 
to  show  that  they  did  so. 

Mr.  Colonel  Forbes  said  so. 

The  President. — Colonel  Forbes  said  that  there  was 
a strong  feelmg  in  tlio  mind  of  the  people  that  no 
magistrate  would  do  justice  in  a case  where  it  was  a 
political  case.  But  you  don't  suppose  that  wo  are 
going  to  suppose  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement 
that  there  exists  any  feeling  among  the  magistrates 
until  it  is  proved  before  us,  At  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a tittle  of  e-^ddence  of  it. 

Mr.  M'Montie. — Colonel  Forbes  distinctly  stated  in 
his  evidence  that  they  did  do  this. 

I'he  President. — That  the  borough  magistrate  did 
seek  to  mitigate  punishment  when  ho  thought  a more 
severe  punishment  sliould  be  inflicted ; but  I don’t 
think  that  Colonel  Forbes  imputed  to  any  of  the 
magistrates  any  corrupt  motives. 

8012.  Mr.  IPMordie  (to  -witness). — You  never 
knew  of  any  case  wliere  Protestant  magistrates  went 
down  to  the  court  to  save  Protestant  rioters  ? — Never. 

8013.  Do  you  think  they  are  capable  of  acting  in 
such  a way  1 — I do  not.  I think  the  borough  magis- 
trates are  a most  respectable  class  of  men  and  would 
be  above  doing  sucli  a thing.  1 believe  they  have  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

8014.  I recall  your  attention  to  the  fact,  tliat  you 
and  a clergyman  were  sitting  on  a form  opposite  the 
barracks  ? — Yes. 

8015.  When  was  that? — There  was  no  rioting  going 
on  then. 

8016.  Was  there  any  disorder? — Tliere  was  intense- 
excitement. 

8017.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  firing  out  of  the 
barrack  was  unjustifiable  in  the  first  instance  ? When 
you  were  standing  on  the  form  did  the  police  continue 
to  fire  ? — There  was  no  firing  that  night. 

8018.  On  the  i-odge-road  when  the  police  fired  out 
of  McKenna’s  house,  was  there  any  justification  for 
the  police  firing  in  the  first  instance? — In  my  mind 
there  was  no  justification  at  first.  TJio  only  justifica^ 
tion  was  when  three  or  four  boys  were  throwing 
stones.  I put  out  my  hands  and  shouted  to  the  black- 
guards to  go  away,  and  I believe  that  Hanna  lost  his 
life  by  coming  out  to  put  these  people  away. 

8019.  Did  he  live  there  1 — Four  or  five  doors  away. 

8020.  And  your  opinion  is  that  he  came  out  to  rid 
away  the  boys  1 — Yes. 

8021.  Was  that  stone  thro-wing,  in  your  opinion, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  firing? — Not  at  all. 

8022.  You  have  spoken  of  a case  in  which  police 
were  sent  to  a publichouse  to  protect  it.  Were  there 
many  such  cases  ? — I only  know  of  the  one  case — that 
on  the  Limestone-road. 

8023.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  M-iiere 
publichouses  got  more  police  than  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for? — ^That  is  the  only  case  that  came  under  my 
observation. 

8024.  The  incident  of  Mr.  Carr  taking  the  police- 
man by  the  shoulder  was  at  M‘Kenna’s? — Yes. 

8025.  Did  that  policeman  make  any  remark  when 
he  was  remonstrated  with  by  Mr.  Carr? — Not  in  my 
hearing. 

8026.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  charge  for  relaying 

the  pavement  should  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers  gene- 
rally ? Well,  that  is  a debateable  subject. 

8027.  Would  it  not  be  a ruinous  thing  if  the  o-wners 
of  the  streets  had  to  pay  for  it?— TJiey  would  have 
the  advantage.  The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  pay  a fair  proportion,  say  one-fifth,  aud  they 
would  get  more  than  value  for  the  money. 

8028.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
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population  of  the  Shankliili  district  are  orderly  and 
quiet  people  1 — They  are  very  quiet. 

S029.  Is  it  not  people  from  the  slums,  of  10,  16, 
and  17  years  of  age,  who  carry  on  the  riots,  and  are 
naturally'of  the  disorderly  classes  1 — Yes, 

8030.  You  didn’t  say  that  small  hpuseholders  in 
the  Shankhill  district  had  any  sympathy  with  riots  or 
rioters  1 — I don’t  believe  they  have. 

8031.  Then  to  put  an  extra  charge  on  that  locality 
would  be  scandalous.  The  class  that  carry  on  the 
riots  are  the  indolent  and  imoccupied  class — as  a rule, 
the  corner  boys  "i — The  corner  boys. 

8032.  Don’t  girls  of  the  same  class  largely  assist 
them? — They  do. 

_ 8033.  Do  you  consider  the  class  that  carry  on  the 
rioting  to  be  nothing  but  a worthless  lot  of  scoun- 
drels ?— That  is  what  they  are.  The  owner  of  a house 
having  a flagged  footway  and  flagged  street  would  get 
a larger  rent  for  his  house,  and  in  that  way  would  get 
a very  much  larger  return  for  his  money,  for  he  gets 
it  done  for  a mere  bagatelle. 

8034.  You  own  a great  number  of  head  rents  ? — I 
own  both  houses  and  head  rents. 

8035.  And  would  you  like  to  have  a number  of 
taxes  put  on  you  of  that  kind  ? — I am  not  giving  this 
either  as  a head  landlord  or  house  owner,  but  merely 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

8036.  You  find  men  engaged  in  legitimate  trades, 
and  all  classes  of  religious  bodies  and  politics,  are 
against  riots  1 — They  are. 

8037.  And  take  no  active  part  in  them  1 They  do 

not. 


8038.  You  find  the  whole  morM  feeling  of  Belfast 
BO  far  as  it  is  represented  by  any  organization  or 
creed,  is  ahvays  against  the  wrecking  of  houses  or 
taking  lives  1 — Yes ; and  I fall  iu  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  previotxs  witness  that  these  known  rowdies  who 
enter  and  loot  houses,  when  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive, .should  be  treated  as  the  London  garotters.  I 
think  it  would  be  a most  salutary  business  instead  of 
shooting,  and  if  it  was  once  administered  the  police 
commissioncra  would  have  an  easy  time  of  it  in  Bel- 
fast. 

8039.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  houses  on 
the  Shankhill-road  have  been  left  open  purposely  for 

fiicilitating  the  passage  of  riotei’s  through  them  ? On 

the  front  thoroughfares,  no.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  tlie  side  streets  tliey  disappeared  very  quickly,  but 
on  the  Shankhill-road  there  is  as  respectable  a class 
of  traders  as  anywhere  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  I 
must  say,  my  lord,  that  I look  upon  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary  as  one  of  the  most  superior 
officers  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honour 
of  meeting.  I think  the  people  of  Belfast  owe  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  excellent  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Bel- 
fast. I am  only  sorry  that  we  have  not  such  an  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  police  in  town.  I want  further  to 
say  that  Mr.  Thynne,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  who 
wa.s  on  duty  on  the  Old  Lodge-road  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  tlie  town,  had  also  proved  to  be  most  efficient. 
He  is  a very  superior  officer,  and  I saw  him  very 
severely  tried,  and  I hope  there  is  great  promotion  for 
him  in  the  future. 


Mr.  William 
Bell,  4,r. 


Mr.  William  Bell,  j.p 

8040.  The  President. — You  are  one  of  the  local 
magistracy,  Mr.  Bell  1 — Yes. 

8041.  We  will  be  happy  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say? — Well,  my lord,  I am  happy  to  state  my  experience 
is  not  so  great  as  what  some  witnesses  have  told  you. 

I have  not  had  experience  of  either  any  shooting  or 
much  stone-throwing,  so  that  anything  I have  to  say 
is,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  myself  with  regard  to  what 
occurred  in  York-street  on  the  10th  June  with  which 
my  name  has  been  associated. 

8042.  We  will  be  happy  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say,  Mr.  Bell?— Well,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
Jiine,  about  10  o’clock,  I was  on  my  way  home  to  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway.  A man  came  up 
Donegall-street  and  told  me  there  was  rioting  down  in 
York-street.  I continued  to  the  head  of  York-street; 
and  I was  cautioned  not  to  go  down,  that  there  was 
danger  of  being  shot.  I went  on,  and  the  tram  con- 
ductor saw  me  passing.  They  had  stopped  ninning ; 
and  he  said  to  me,  “it  will  be  very  dangerous  if  you 
go  down."  Although  not  on  duty  that  night  or 
reported  to  take  any  charge  in  York-street,  I thought 
if  I could  be  the  means,  by  my  influence  in  any  way, 
of  saving  life  it  would  be  cowardly  for  me  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  street  when  firing  was  going  on 
below  and  lives  would  be  lost.  A young  man  out 
•of  my  office  was  with  me ; and  I asked  him  to  turn 
back  lest  anything  would  happen  him.  He  would 
not  go  back.  When  1 came  dovm  near  Henry-street  I 
met  District-Inspector  Grene  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  said  it  was  aU  over  and  everytliing 
was  quiec.  So  I went  on.  There  were  very  few 
people  in  the  street  until  I went  down  near  the 
York-street  mill,  and  I saw  a good  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  out  in  the  street.  Tliere  were 
some  women  and  children  about  j and  I went 
amongst  them  to  use  my  influence  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  them  into  their  houses  and  out  of  danger ; 
for  if  there  were  any  shooting  they  would  be  iu 
danger  of  being  shot.  They  said  they  might  as 
well  be  shot  in  the  streets  as  in  their  houses ; and 
they  said  that  Dr.  Gilmore  had  a great  escape  of 
being  shot  in  his  own  house.  He  has  a house  or 
place  of  business  in  Henry-street. 


.,  sworn  and  examined. 

8043.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  q.o. — Does  Henry-street 
run  into  York-street  ? — It  does.  I came  around  again 
and  met  a District-Inspector.  He  was  standing  on 
the  foot-path  opposite  the  York-street  mill  with  a 
company  of  about  twenty  police.  He  saw  that  I had 
been  moving  amongst  the  people,  and  that  they  were 
going  away ; and  he  said  to  me  that  two  of  his  men 
had  got  wounded ; that  they  were  in  a house  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  he  asked  me  if  I could 
have  them  brought  to  the  hospital.  I said  T would — 
that  I would  send  tlie  young  man  who  was  with  me 
for  a car.  At  the  time  we  were  talking  I think  it  was 
Mr.  M'Leod  that  drove  tip  on  a car.  I asked  him 
could  I get  the  car  to  bring  the  wounded  men  to  the 
hospital ; and  lie  said  certainly.  I thought  it  would 
be  wise  under  the  cmeumstances  to  send  half  the 
men  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to  protect  the 
men  if  there  was  any  danger.  Ho  said,  he  could  rot 
do  that  because  Mr.  Cullen  had  told  him  to  keep  his 
men  together.  I tJien  went  across  the  street  .Tiid  saw 
the  wounded  men  on  the  car.  I think  it  was  Sergeant 
Jones  that  came  on  the  car  to  the  hospital.  I asked 
him  how  many  of  the  local  men  were  there  on  the 
street ; and  he  said  there  was  none  hut  himself.  And 
I said,  were  these  men  all  strangers,  who  were 
standing  over  there  opposite  the  white  wall,  and  he 
said  they  were.  I then  met  Mr.  Workman,  a local 
magistrate,  who  was  on  the  street  as  well : and  we 
both  went  across  to  Mr.  M'Leod.  I pointed  out 
to  him  that  as  these  men  were  strangers,  standing  in 
a conspicuous  place,  they  were  while  there  rather  a 
temptation  to  the  rioters  to  take  advantage  of  their 
position ; and  that  if  there  was  an  organised  attack 
made  on  them  these  men  would  be  slaughtered.  I 
said  it  would  he  well  if  they  were  removed  to  a less 
conspicuous  place,  and  where  they  would  be  at  hand 
if.  required.  Mr.  Workman  agi'ced  to  this,  and 
Mr.  M'Leod  removed  the  men,  but  where  they 
went  I do  not  know ; because  having  no  responsibility 
in  the  matter  I did  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  arrangements  made  with  the  men  in  the  street, 
lest  by  interfering,  I might  cause  confusion.  I employed 
myself  agaiu  in  going  among  the  people  and  qiiieteiung 
them  down;  and  I must  say  that  the  inhabitants 
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ffiliingly  co-operated  'witii  oiir  efforts,  in.  using  tEeir 
influence  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  I may  also  say, 
aa  there  has  not  been  much  credit  given  to  the  •women, 
that  some  of  them  used  their  influence  in  getting  the 
youngsters  off  the  street,  so  that  in  a short  time  the 
street  ■^vas  comparatively  quiet.  The  people  seemed 
much  angered  in  consequence  of  what  h^  occurred 
on  the  ShankhDl  road  the  night  before ; and  the 
observations  that  were  made  to  me  were  various 
indeed.  I need  not  go  into  that ; but  they  spoke  about 
the  police  on  that  night  in  such  a way  that  I had  a 
sympathy  ■with  the  police,  being  strangers,  and  I 
thought  it  -was  only  right  and  my  duty  to  make  the 
suggestion  I did.  There  was  another  detachment  of 
the  police  a little  further  down,  and  then  there  were 
police  again  at  the  right-hand  side  going  further 
down.  With  them  I did  not  interfere  in  any  way — 
I did  not  interfere  in  any  of  their  arrangements.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  of  course  that  the  house 
was  burned ; but,  owing  to  the  position  in  which  the 
police  were  in  any  party  could  have  done  so  ; and  on 
account  of  the  place  in  which  the  men  were  stationed 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  to  the  rioters. 
I need  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  in 
relating  night  after  night  .where  I was  oiit  with  the 
military. 

8044.  The  President. — You  had  a good  deal  of 
duty  I suppose? — Yes,  my  lord.  I was  out  night 
after  night  with  the  military.  I may  say,  that  I agree 
with  what  the  •witnesses  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
mistake  that  was  made — perhaps  it  was  O'wing  to  the 
stninge  policemen — in  not  sending  local  men  amongst 
the  people  whenever  they  met  at  the  corners.  When- 
ever I had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  I did  so.  I 
took  some  of  the  local  policemen  amongst  the  people, 
and  went  -wi-th  them  myself,  and  asked  the  people  to 
move  on ; and  I always  found  that  the  people  did 
so,  and  used  their  influence  in  taldng  others  with 
them.  I have  had  some  experience  of  the  system 
pursued  by  Mr.  Bailey,  when  he  was  To^wn  Inspector — • 
that  was  Ms  plan — he  would  never  allowparties  to  come 
together  at  comers  of  streets,  for  if  a drunken  man 
came  amongst  them  he  would  excite  them,  and  they 
would  attack  tlie  police.  His  plan  was  that  pre- 
vention was  better  than  cure.  I think  that  is  a 
better  system ; for  it  is  much  better  than  allowing 
men  to  stop  about  the  comers. 

8045.  lliat  is  when  patrolling  is  possible  ? — To  go 
among  the  people,  and  ask  them  in  a civil  manner  to 
go  on,  has  a good  effect,  and  removes  a good  deal  of 
ill-nature. 

8046.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  based  on 
your  observation  and  experience  as  a magistrate  ? — I 
had  some  experience  ■with  regard  to  rioting  in  Belfast ; 
or,  at  least,  I have  had  experience  with  regard  to 
making  arrangements  to  prevent  rioting.  I have  not 
had  mrrch  experience  in  riots  hitherto.  The  course 
pursued  hitherto  always  was  before  any  anniversary 
or  any  anticipation  of  disturbance  invariably  the 
mayor  issued  a circular  to  aU  the  local  magistrates  of 
Belfast,  invitmg  them  to  meet  at  a certain  time,  the 
General  of  the  district,  the  to-wn  inspector  and  the 
district  inspectors.  They  got  a report  from  the  town 
inspector  of  how  many  men  he  had,  and  their  stations ; 
and  generally  the  local  magistrates  took  their  stations 
in  the  toum  in  different  places,  and  they  made  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  calling  out  the  military  with 
local  force.  In  my  experience  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  we  have  had  peace ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  same  course  had  not  been  pursued  in  this  case  that 
was  in  progress  hitherto  when  it  had  worked  so  well. 
The  local  magistrates  were  not  caUed  together  until 
the  rioting  had  been  going  on  from  Sunday  till  the 
following  Thursday. 

8047.  Did  not  ^e  hlayor  meet  the  magistrates  after 
his  arrival  on  the  7th  ?--It  was  the  i-esident  magis- 
trates he  met  not  the  local  magistrates. 

8048.  The  Mayor  himself  did  not  arrive  until  the 
evening  of  the  7th  ? — The  local  magistrates  were  not 
called  together  until  the  10th  at  So’elock.  Thetownat 


this  time  •was  in  a blaze  of  excitement ; and  any  moral 
influence  that  the  local  magistrates  could  have  exercised 
in  preventing  any  such  repetition  of  disturbance  that 
took  place  was  completely  neutralized  by  the  excitement 
of  the  people  which  had  grown  up  before  the  local 
magistrates  went  out  into  the  streets.  I think 
it  was  a most  unfortunate  occurrence  that  the  coui-se 
— I don't  blame  anyone — that  had  worked  so  well  for 
many  years  had  not  been  adopted  in  this  case.  I aro 
quite  certain  if  it  had  the  riots  would  not  have  gone 
on  to  the  same  extent,  and  so  many  lives  would  not 
have  been  lost.  There  was  a lot  of  resentment  worked 
up  in  the  people.  We  had  our  local  elections — then 
we  had  the  Home  Rule  agitation — then  we  had  the 
Twelfth  of  July  anniversary ; and  if  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  Belfast  it  had  been  necessary  to  take 
every  precaution  and  to  have  consulted  the  local 
authorities  it  -was  on  this  last  particular  time.  I never 
remember  in  my  experience  of  Belfast  for  forty  years 
so  many  matters  coming  together ; and  when  it  would 
have  required  so  much  cool  arrangements  to  have  met 
tlie  emergency.  After  the  funeral  of  the  boy  who  had 
been  drowned,  whieli  was  held  on  a Sunday,  the  local 
authorities  should  have  been  called  togelflier  on  the 
following  Monday  to  have  consulted  what  was  best  to 
be  done  before  calling  in  the  strange  police ; because 
after  the  firing  had  taken  place  by  tl^e  strange  police, 
it  •was  asked — who  was  to  blame  for  this  1 — was  it 
with  the  sanction  of  the  local  magistrates  that  the 
strange  police  were  brought  into  town?  Have  they 
been  consulted?  And  the  people  seemed  discontented 
when  they  were  told  there  had  been  no  meeting  of 
magistrates,  and  that  the  police  had  been  brought  in 
■wi^out  their  sanction.  When  strange  -police  were 
put  on  the  streets  with  strange  magistrates ; and  this 
feeling  having  got  abroad  together  witli  what  appeared 
in  the  Press,  it  gave  the  people  an  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  be  governed  in  a way  altogether  dMerent 
from  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to ; and  that 
they  were  to  have  strange  policemen  in  the  streets  to 
shoot  them  down  without  any  control.  That  accounts 
for  a good  deal  of  excitement.  From  the  knowledge 
of  the  police  I had,  such  as  it  was,  I don’t  go  in  for 
blaming  the  police  in  the  manner  they  have  been 
blamed.  I think  the  men  were  not  so  much  to  blame, 
as  what  I have  mentioned. 

8049.  You  say  it  was  the  arrangements? — Yes,  my 
lord ; not  consulting  the  local  authorities,  and  then 
taking  the  moral  influence  they  had  -with  the  people 
from  them,  because  local  men  can  influence  a great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  if  you  give  them  the  respon- 
sibility. If  you  meet  an  artizan  in  the  street  and  ask 
him  to  take  his  friends  home  with  him,  he  invariably 
•will  do  so.  I may  also  state  in  reference  to  the  local 
magistrates  attending  the  com-ts,  that  dui-ing  my  time 
as  a magistrate,  especially  in  Captain  Plunkett’s  time, 
he  was  often  called  away  to  do  duty  in  the  country, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  local  magistrates  to  attend 
to  do  the  business  of  the  couit.  I may  just  say,  sir, 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  was  I ever  asked  to 
go  to  court  in  a party  or  political  case  so  as  to  mitigate 
punishments. 

8050.  Is  there  a sort  of  feeling  amongst  the  people 
that  the  local  magistrates  did  those  things.  Of  course 
none  of  us  believe  that  any  of  the  magistrates  would 
be  influenced  by  such  motives,  but  we  wisli  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  a feeling  ■to  that  effect  among 
the  people  1 — I am  glad  you  put  that  question  to  me, 
my  lord,  because  I wish  to  state  that  it  is  unfounded 
that  Protestant  magistrates  and  Roman  Catholic 
magistrates  were  ready  to  fly  at  each  other.  I may 
say  that  in  my  experience  I have  co-operated  with  all 
magistrates,  irrespective  of  religion  or  politics.  I never 
saw  it  and  never  heard  of  it.  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  magistrates  have  every  confidence  in  each 
other;  and  I don’t  think  any  such  jealousy  occurs 
among  them  on  account  of  either  religion  or  politics. 

8051.  Perhaps  I did  not  make  myself  uiidoratoocl. 
None  of  us  I am  sure  believe  there  is  any  ground  for 
imputing  such  a motive  to  tlie  magistrates ; but  what 
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Oe<.^iorii.  we  want  to  know  is  whether  you  are  awaro  that  Mr.  Bell,  to  a system  by  whicli  the  local  magistrates 

Mr.  William  ^ongst  tlic  people  at  present  there  is  a notion  that  might  still  be  able  to  assist  the  stipendiaiy  magistrate 

Bell,  J.2.  it  is  desirable  to  have  on  the  bench  a magistrate  of  in  court — assuming  that  it  can  be  done  in  such  a wav 

one’s  own  faitli  1 — That  is  an  idea  with  which  sensible  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  roster,  or  by  some  such 

people system  of  rotation  ? — I don’t  see  any  objection. 

8052.  Not  sensible  people.^  Sensible  people,  I am  8060.  Do  you  consider  that  a system  of  that  kind, 

Eiure,  would  not  entertain  sucK  an  idea,  but  all  people  by  which  some  of  the  local  magistrates  could,  in  turn, 
are  not  sensible  1 — I never  heard  of  it,  ray  lord.  under  the  presidency  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 

8053.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  'would  like  ajdudicato  in  tlie  police  courts,  would  give  confidence 

to  make  1— I don’t  think  I have  any  suggestions  to  to  the  public  ? — I think  it  would  ; because  the  local 

make.  I think  you  have  had  a good  many  sugges-  magistrates  know  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

tions.  _ So  far  as  I am  concerned  I have  no  fault  to  people,  and  there  are  many  questions  tried  before  the 

find  with  any  person,  What  I lilce  to  see  is  all  living  court  that  a stranger  would  have  no  knowledge  of. 
in  quietness  and  peace.  The  people  of  Belfast,  I am  8061.  And  do  you  think  therewould  be  any  reason 
son-y  to  say,  seem  to  have  got  a very  bad  character,  whatever  that  would  operate  and  prevent  these  local 

But  the  respectable  citizens,  and  such  classes,  are  not  magistrates  discharging  their  duty  faithfully  and 

identified  with  these  disturbances ; and  it  is  a pity  properly. 

their  character  suffers  from  the  actions  of  roughs,  and  8062.  You  have  told  us  already  that  you  objected 
those  who  live  upon  times  like  these ; and  who  take  to  a party  of  police  in  York  street  being  stationed  in 
advantage  of  them,  and  make  the  best  of  anything  one  particular  spot  1 — Yes. 

they  can  get.  I don’t  "wish  to  make  any  further  sug-  8063.  They  ^vel•e  not  moving  up  and  dovm  or  pa 
gestions,  my  lord.  trolling  ?— They  were  not,  ^ 

8054.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  there  a roster  of  magis-  S064.  You  have  stated  that  the  omission  to  consult 

trates  in  existence  at  the  police  courts? — Yes.  the  magistrates  at  the  inception  of  the  riots  is  con- 

8055.  Do  tire  local  magistrates  ever  attend  rrpon  trarytoyour  experience-of  forty  years? I haven’t 

days  when  they  are  irot  bound  by  the  roster  to  attend  1 had  that  experience. 

—I  have  known  magistrates  to  attend,  but  it  was  8065.  I mean  as  a magistrate  and  a citizen  of  Bel- 
generally  because  they  were  sent  for.  fast  ?— I meant  to  say  I have  been  in  Belfast  for 

8056.  When  there  was  not  a quoi-um  present  ?—  forty  years,  but  I can’t  say  I have  taken  an  active 
Quite  so.  When  the  stipendiary  magistrate  is  pr-esent  part  during  that  time. 

he  can  discharge  duties  that  take  two  borough  magis-  8006.  During  the  time  you  remember,  or  during 
trates  to  discharge.  the  time  you  have  been  a magistrate,  was  that  omission 

8057.  Of  cour-se  you  understand  the  question  prrt  to  consult  contrary  to  your  infor-mation  1— Yes,  audit 
by  the  President.  The  question  is  not  whether  there  -was  quite  disappointing. 

is  any  foundation  for  the  motives  imputed  to  the  local  8067.  And  the  omission  refers  also  to  such  an 
magistrates,  but  -whether  there  is  any  strong  feeling  important  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  the  country 
among  the  people  tliat  justice  is  not  done  by  the  local  police  should  be  brought  in  ?— Oh,  yes,  it  was  al-«-ays 

magistrates  ? — If  there  is  they  won’t  tell  me.  the  case  that  before  any  exti-a  force  was  brought  in 

8058.  Have  you  seen  from  the  public  newspapers  there  was  a consultation  by  tlie  local  matistrates  with 

and  other  sources  of  infoi-mation,  that  such  a feeling  the  Resident  Magistrate  and  To-wn  Inspector  as  to 

exists  ? — I know  that  a,t  one  time  there  ■\vas  a feeling  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  in  the  extra 

that  there  was  not  a fair  proportion  of  Roman  Catho-  force  or  not. 

lie  magistrates  upon  the  bench,  according  to  the  8068.  You  are  aware  that  was  the  practice  in  Bel- 
numher  of  that  persuasion  in  Belfast.  But  recently  fast  in  former  times  ?— Yes,  it  was,  and  continued 
we  ha-ye  had  a number  of  very  respectable  Roman  up  to  this  last  time. 

magistrates  appointed.  8069.  Was  there  any  word  of  invitation  to  the  local 

8059.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  see  any  objection,  magistrates  until  the  10th  of  June? No. 


Mr.  George  Homer,  j.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  George  8070.  The  Prestdsjli. — You  are  a local  magistrate?  the  custom  of  doing  every  day,  when  they  were 

Dorner.j.p.  — Jes  batoned.”  He  said  “Yes ; something  of  that  sort  was 

bU71.  We -will  be  happy  to  hear  any  evidence  you  going  on.  There  is  one  man  very  seriously  injured.” 
like  to  lay  before  us,  and  to  receive  any  suggestions  or  At  this  time  District  Inspector  Grene  came  into  the 
recommendations  you  may  have  to  offer?— On  the  barrack,  and  Mr.  M‘Leod  said  “ I would  be  glad, Mr. 
evening  of  the  9th  of  June,  about  a quarter  to  six  Grene,  if  you  would  go  and  inquire  about  this  man 
0 clock,  I received  a message  from  the  Mayor  to  go  to  who  is  dangerously  injured,  as  I am  anxious  about 
Lo-wer  s hill,  and  that  I would  be  met  there  by  Mr.  him.”  Mr.  Grene  went  to  inquire  about  the  man,  and 
Lavms  Ewart  and  Mr.  John  J ohnsou.  I went  there,  brought  back  a report  that  he  was  very  seriously  ill : 
and  got  there  about  a quarter  past  six.  I saw  Mr.  but  that  he  was  still  living.  We  talked  about  this 
il'Leod  there ; Mr.  Bavins  Ewart  had  not  arrived  at  affair  of  how  the  man  got  injured— that  he  was  a per- 
the  time,  and  Mr.  John  Johnson  did  not  come  at  all.  fectly  innocent  man  going  home  when  two  or  three 
t was  met  in  A^es  street  by  a sergeant  who  seemed  policemen  very  severely  batoned  him.  We  then  talked 
to  know  me.  '•  Mr.  Homer,”  said  he,  “ are  you  going  about  one  thing  or  another,  and  Mr.  M'Leod  said, 
to  the  bamack?  — “Yes,  said  I.  “Then  1 will  “ Really  I don’t  think,  Mr.  Horner,  there  is  any  call 
accompany  you,  said  he.  I saM  “ Tery  well,”  aud  for  you  to  remain  any  longer.”  I said,  “ I have  been 
we  went  along.  1 saw  great  excitement  aud  a tie-  requested  by  the  Mayor  to  come  up,  knowing  the 
men  Jous  number  of  people  around.  I walked  on  and  people  well  and  the  neighbourhood ; and  if  I can  be 
got  into  the  barracks  at  once ; and  the  sergeant  intro-  of  assistance  1 will  render  it  to  you  or  anyone  else.” 
duced  me  to  Mr.  M'Lcod.  I said  “There  seems  A short  time  after  Mr.  Bavins  Ewart  came  and  we  had 

to  be  dangerous  work  going  on  here.”  “ Yes,”  said  a conversation  as  to  the  state  of  the  neighboui'hood, 

he,  “ things  are  m an  excited  state,  but  they  are  not  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  the  Rev.  Dr. 
so  bad  as  they  have  been.”  “ I am  glad,”  said  I,  Johnson  eame  in.  He  said,  “ Mr.  Horner,  unless  the 

that  they  are  cooling  down,  and  that  they  are  not  police  can  be  got  inside  there  will  be  bloodshed  hern 

getting  worse.  I have  been  infonned  that  some  of  to-night.”  I said,  “Well,  doctor,  we -will  ask  about 
the  country  police  have  been  attacking  Combe  and  that,  and  we  wDl  see  what  can  be  done.”  We  all 
Barbour’s  workmen,  and  it  seems  to  have  ai-oused  a then  talked  together  on  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
good  deal  ofindignation  in  the  people.  They  were  all  M'Beod  said,  “We  can’t  accommodate  all  the  men 
on  their  legitimate  duty  going  home,  as  they  are  in  here.”  Dr.  Johnson,  then  said,  “I  -wlII  give  you  a 
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school  ” — naming  a school — *•  and  a force  of  the  men 
can  go  there,  and  tlie  remainder  to  the  harrack.”  In 
tJie  course  of  that  conversation  it  -was  fully  understood 
so  far  as  I knew  that  the  men  were  to  remain  inside. 
Dr.  Johnson  went  out  with  that  understanding,  that 
the  police  v/ere  to  remain  in  barracks,  and  he  told  the 
people  inside.  Shortly  after  that  a policeman  came 
running  into  the  barrack,  and  said,  “ They  are  wreck- 
ing O’Hare’s  public-house.”  I said,  “That  that  was 
■wrecked  yesterday.”  “ Oh,  they  are  wrecking  it 
a^ain,”  said  the  man ; and  after  that,  without  any 
orders,  the  men  went  out  in  a ramshakle  kind  of  way. 
Jlr.  M‘Leod  and  I and  Mr,  Lavins  Ewart  followed 
down.  There  were  some  little  children  throwing 
feathers  out  of  the  bedroom  window.  We  stood  there 
opposite  the  public-house.  Dr.  Hanna  I could  see  iip 
about  Conway  street,  where  there  was  a large  crowd 
of  people  across  the  Shankhill  road,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  barrack,  talking  to  the  people  and  advising 
them.  Some  young  fellows  th.rew  stones  at  the  police, 
and  in  fact  at  anybody,  and  I went  up  and  put  my 
hand  up  for  them  to  behave  themselves.  With  that 
some  men  went  and  caught  two  or  three  young  fellows 
and  gave  them  a box  in  the  eai\  I went  up  to  assist 
Dr.  Hanna,  and  the  police  made  a rush  past  me 
in  a very  rapid  pace,  and  charged  the  mob  in  that 
district.  The  mob,  of  course,  ran  into  the  by- 
streets and  got  away ; and  the  police  were  in  the 
various  streets  trying  to  do  what  they  could,  hut  I 
did  not  see  that  they  made  prisoners  of  anybody.  We 
were  talking  again  opposite  this  public-house — 
Mr.  M'Leod,  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart,  and  myself — 
and  I said,  “ Captain,  it  is  a bad  job  that  these  men 
sliould  have  come  out.  The  peace  of  the  neighbour- 
hood would  have  been  preserved  if  they  had  remained 
inside.”  “ Yes,”  said  he,  “it  is  a bad  job;  we  will 
take  them  in  again.  I think  it  is  the  best  course.” 
I said,  “ Yon  have  only  about  forty  men  or  so,  and 
you  cannot  cope  witli  these  people.  Besides,  we 
have  broken  faith  with  the  people  by  allowing  these 
men  out  again,  and  that  is  a bad  thing  to  do  in  any 
circumstances.”  After  that  we  gathered  all  the 
police  we  could  and  went  into  the  barrack.  But 
there  were  seven  or  eight  men  out  in  the  street — 
where  we  did  not  know — and  Mr.  Grene  undertook 
to  bring  them  in,  and  so  Mr.  Grene  went  and 
brought  them  in.  They  were  coming  in,  I under- 
stand— I was  inside  at  the  time — when  the  mob  fell 
upon  them  and  stoned  them  very  severely.  I was  in 
the  day  room  ■talking  of  matters  of  importance,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  men  remaining  inside,  when  I 
heard  firing  going  on.  I tried  to  get  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  but  the  hall  was  so  crowded  with 
policemen  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  out.  This 
went  on  for  some  time,  and  then  there  -was  a rush 
into  the  hall  by  policemen  outside,  and  they  went 
into  the  upper  chamber  and  commenced  firing  out  of 
tlie  windows  of  the  upper  chamber.  This  continued 
for  a considerable  time.  I felt  very  anxious  about  it, 
and  tried  to  get  upstairs  myself  to  have  a consultation 
with  Mr.  M‘Leod  about  the  need  there  was  to  fire, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  up  as  the  stairs 
was  crowded  with  men.  The  barrack,  as  perhaps 
you  Icnow,  is  a small  onej  and  I don’t  think  there 
could  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  men  lodged  tliere 
regularly.  The  firing  went  on  for  a considerable 
time,  and  then  it  ceased.  By-and-by  a policeman 
came  into  the  day-room  and  said,  “ Our  ammunition 
has  run  out ; we  want  more.”  I was  standing  against 
the  table,  and  I said,  “ My  goodness,  haven’t  you 
done  firing  yet.”  There  were  two  or  three  boxes  in 
the  room  and  he  examined  them  for  moi-e  ammuni- 
tion. I did  not  observe  that  he  got  any.  He  went 
upstairs  again,  and  as  he  was  going  I called  out  to 
him,  “Will  you  kindly  tell  Mi-.  M'Leod  I would 
like  to  see  him  1”  Mr.  M'Leod  came  down  with 
District-Inspector  Grene  and  another  District-Inspec- 
tor, and  Mr.  M'Leod  said,  “This  is  a sad  affair.” 
“It  is,”  said  I,  “what’s  to  be  done  nov.-l  Have 
you  killed  anybody  do  you  think ? ” “I  am  afraid 


so,”  said  he.  “I  was  in  hopes,”  said  I,  “it  was 
blank  shot  j'cu  were  firing.”  “ No,”  said  he,  “ it  was 
buckshot  and  ball.”  “ Then  I am  afraid  there  arc 
lives  lost,”  said  I.  “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ it  is  very 
likely.  What’s  to  be  done  now  ?”  “ Well,  Captain,” 
said  I,  “ if  you  give  me  yotir  word  of  honour  and 
pledge  that  you  -will  keep  the  men  inside  the  bar- 
racks Mr.  Lavins  Ewart  and  I will  go  out  into  the 
street  and  try  to  keep  the  people  quiet  ruitil  assis- 
tance can  be  got  up  from  the  milihiry.”  We  then 
went  outside.  The  people  were  there  in  thousands. 
As  soon  as  I got  outside  I waved  both  my  hands 
towards  Agnes  street,  but  I thought  the  crowds  to 
be  larger  the  other  way,  towards  O’Hare’s  public- 
house.  I waved  my  hands  in  that  direction,  and  we 
went  up  to  them.  We  had  a conversation  with 
them  and  talked  over  different  matters.  They 
vowed  eternal  revenge  for  the  loss  of  li\-es  that  had 
occurred.  Some  were  thei'e  who  had  brothers  and 
sisters  killed,  and  they  wanted  to  know,  while  they 
cried  bitterly,  what  they  were  to  do  witli  the  corpses. 
I told  them  to  let  the  bodies  remain  where  they  were 
that  night,  and  to  take  them  home  in  tlie  morning.  I 
told  them  I wassure  they  would  get  proper  justice  done 
— that  there  would  be  coroner's  inquests  and  so  on. 
During  this  time  O’Hare’s  public-house  began  to  blaze 
inside.  I don’t  know  that  anybody  went  in  and  set 
fire  to  it,  but  I saw  a light  there  when  I first  went 
out,  and  by-and-by  it  got  into  a blaze.  I spoke  to 
some  one  and  said: — “Can  anybody  go  down  to 
Combe’s  and  make  use  of  my  name  and  tell  them  to 
telephone  for  tbe  fire  brigade!"  One  man  volunteered 
to  go.  Another  man  I asked  could  he  go  down  for 
tlie  military  and  he  said  he  would  do  that.  During 
tile  time  the  fire  brigade  was  putting  out  the  fire, 
which  did  not  take  very  long — for  ^ere  was  very 
little  to  burn — I said  to  Mr,  Ewart : — “ Now  is  the 
time  to  take  a car  and  go  for  the  Mayor.”  Tlierc  was 
a car  going  past ; we  hailed  it  and  got  up  and  told  tiie 
driver  to  drive  rapidly,  and  on  our  way  wo  met  a body 
of  military  with  Mr.  M'Carthy  coming  up.  I assure 
you  I never  was  so  glad  in  my  life  as  when  I saw 
■them.  They  drew  up  in  a line  at  one  side  of  the 
barracks  and  remained  there  for  some  time.  After- 
wards they  were  marched  down  King  street  and  the 
Crumlin  road  to  some  station ; I do  not  exactly  know 
the  name  of  it.  By  this  time  I had  become  very 
much  wearied  and  exhausted,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
get  home,  and  as  I saw  the  military  were  there  and 
that  all  was  safe  I went  home  at  about  a quarter 
past  eleven.  On  the  following  morning  there 
was  a meeting  of  magistrates.  I went  to  it  and 
narrated  my  experience  of  the  night  previous.  The 
Magistrates  were  talking  of  sending  a powerful  police 
force  to  that  neighbourhood  when  1 said: — “Mr. 
Mayor  and  gentlemen,  from  the  experience  I had  of 
the  mob  last  night  I advise  you  not  to  send  any  strange 
policemen  there.  Keep  the  local  men  there,  and  if 
they  are  not  sufficient,  send  the  military.  If  you  do 
that  you  will  have  no  riot.  If  yon  do  the  other,  there 
will  be  more  bloodshed  this  night  than  last.  _ I may 
tell  you  that  I am  so  far  exhausted  by  being  there  last 
night  that  I cannot  go  again  to-night.  I must  take 
care  of  myself,  and  I am  suffei'ing  from  a bad  attack 
of  bronchitis.”  Mr.  Lawther,  who  has  been  examined 
to  day  has  told  you  what  took  place  at  the  meeting — 
he  did  it  much  better  than  I could. 

8072.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  -views,  or  any 
suggestions  you  have  to  make? — ’Well,  my  lord,  you 
have  already  received  some  suggestions  which  I 
thoroughly  agree  with. 

8073.  Were  you  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee 1 — No,  in  fact  I did  not  remain  in  Belfast.  I 
was  advised  to  go  to  the  sea  shore,  and  was  not 
mixed  in  any  way  with  the  riots  afterwards. 

8074.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Corporation  ? — No. 

8075.  You  have  probably  beard  or  seen  the  resolu- 
tions?— Yes. 

8070.  If  you  have  anyrecommend.ations  to  offer  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  tliem  ?— Well,  I have  been  more 
2 P 
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Cet.  H.  18S8.  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  riots  which  have  taken  place 
Mr  George  diu-ing  the  last  thirty-five  years  in  Belfast.  I was 
Doroer,  j.p,  greatly  mixed  up  with  the  riots  of  186L  At 
tLat  time  Mr.  William  Russ,  a Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
mill-owner,  and  I visited  the  Falls  road  district  fre- 
quently, that  being  the  place  where  my  works  are, 
and  Mr.  Ross  being  a Roman  Catholic  and  myself  a 
Protestant,  we  had  great  influence  with  the  two 
pai-ties,  which  we  exerted  very  freely  and,  I am  glad 
to  say,  successfully.  Mr.  Ross  is  now  dead,  I am 
sorry  to  shy.  I wish  we  had  his  influence  and  assist- 
ance now,  as  we  had  at  that  time.  I should  mention 
that  on  the  5th  of  July  I got  auotlier  note  from  the 
Mayor,  asking  me  to  go  to  the  Ashmore  street 
school. 

8077.  Was  that  in  1884?— --No,  this  was  the  last 
6th  July.  The  note  was  one  requesting  me  to  go  to 
the  Ashmore  street  schools  during  the  election  which 
took  place  on  the  6th  July.  I was  there  the  whole 
time  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night.  District  Inspector  Townsend  was 
there.  I am  very  sorry  to  say  he  has  left  us,  for 
a more  manly  straightforward  fellow  never  lived. 
He,  after  some  time,  said  to  me : — “ Mr.  Horner 
things  look  very  bad.” — ■!  said  “ Yes,  they  do,  but  I 
think  we  can  manage  them.”  He  said  “ Wliat  do  you 
propose  doing  ?”  I said  If  you  keep  the  police- 
men from  worrying  or  annoying  tlie  people  I ^vill 
select  about  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  place.”  He  said  “Very  well,  that  is 
a very  good  idea.”  I said  “ We  will  do  it  at  once,” 
and  I selected  eight  men,  and  I said  “ Now,  I will 
tell  you  what  I want  you  to  do — I want  you  to  keep 
these  people  in  order  and  quiet — keep  this  passage 
clear  for  voters  to  come  up  and  record  their  votes, 
and  if  you  do  that  no  policemen  will  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  you.”  The  men  were  delighted — they 
at  once  undertook  to  do  what  I instructed  them — 
they  kept  the  people  in  very  good  order  indeed — and 
the  police  did  not  reqiiire  to  interfere  with  them,  and 
•did  not  do  so.  I may  mention  that  District  Inspector 
To\vnsend  introduced  me  to  a stipendiary  magistrate 
— I think  his  name  was  Kelly,  but  I am  not  sure. 
He  said  to  him  “ Mr.  Homer  knows  the  people  here, 
and  they  know  him — if  you  will  be  guided  by  him 
you  will  find  tilings  will  be  all  right.”  So  the  resi- 
dent magistrate  and  the  District  Inspector  joined  me 
in  keeping  the  people  in  good  humour,  and  they  wore 
never  interfered  with  at  alL  Later  on,  Jlr.  Toivnsend 
came  to  me  again  and  said  “ What  is  to  be  done  when 
the  ballot  boxes  go  out?”  I said  “ We  will  put  them 
on  a car,  and  deliver  tliem  at  the  place  where  they  are 
required.”  He  said  “ I apprehend  the  people  will 
stone  us.”  “ No,”  I said,  “ I think  not.”  He  accord- 
ingly did  as  I recommended — he  drew  the  men  ofi" — 
and  not  a stone  was  thrown.  I engaged  a car  to  take 
me  to  my  own  place,  about  two  miles  away.  The 
people  wanted  to  chair  me,  but  I told  them  I -was  not 
fit  for  that  kind  of  business — they  cheered  me  as  I 
drove  past,  and  all  passed  off  quietly. 

8078.  Mr.  M’llardy. — May  I ask,  Mr.  Horner,  do 
yon  know  Mr.  Lavins  Ewart? — Yes. 

8070.  Was  he  there  during  the  firing  ? — Yes — he 
was  outside  on  the  street  during  the  firing,  and  I 


believe  he  got  two  or  three  buckshots  somewhere  about 
the  thigh,  I think. 

8080.  Did  you  see  the  dead  woman  lying  on  the 
road  ■? — I did  not,  I was  inside  at  the  time,  I saw  none 
of  that. 

8081.  Can  you  say  who  tlie  constable  was  that 
was  brought  out  to  speak  to  the  crowd  ? — What  con- 
stable ? 

8083.  One  of  the  town  police  who  went  out  to 
remonstrate  with  the  crowd? — No,  I did  not  see  or 
hear  of  that. 

8083.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^Tliat  took  place,  sir,  on  a 
difiereut  occasion  {to  miness). — You  have  told  us  what 
occurred  at  the  Bower-hill  barracks,  and  Ithinkyousaid 
you  came  out  immediately  after  the  shooting  was 
over? — Yes. 

8084.  You  say  you  found  a, crowd  numbering 
thousands  on  tlie  streets  ? — Yes. 

8085.  Was  it  then  you  went  down  to  O’Hare’s 
public  house  ? — Yes — that  was  the  last  time. 

SOSG.  You  considered  that  a good  time  to  send  for 
the  Mayor  ? — Yes. 

8087.  The  firing  was  over  when  you  came  out? 

Yes. 

8083.  Mr.  Campbell. — Now,  you  say  there  was  a 
distinct  understanding  that  the  police  should  not 
brought  out  of  the  barracks  ? — Yes.  > 

8089.  After  that  you  say  some  of  the  policy  came 
out  of  the  barracks  in  consequence  of  a repoft  about 
O’llaro’s  public-house  being  attacked — I want  to  know 
was  any  order  given  to  them  to  come  out  ? — That  I 
cannot  tell. 

8090.  You  stated  that  you  saw  the  police  charge 
Dr.  Hanna’s  crowd  ? — Yes. 

8091.  Was  that  crowd  at  tlie  other  end  of  tlie  street 
from  O’Hare’s? — No — it  was  up  the  Shankhill-road 
towards  Conway-street — I suppose  about  seventy 
yards  higher  up. 

8092.  When  tlie  firing  commenced  where  was 
Mr.  M'Leod  ? — I did  not  see  him  then. 

8093.  You  used  the  expression  “ he  came  down  ” ? — 
Yes ; he  came  down  to  the  street  and  stood  outside  on 
the  road.  That  was  afterwards. 

8094.  You  stated  you  promised  the  people  that 
there  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
constabulary  in  firing? — Yes. 

8095.  Had  that  promise  the  efiect  of  calming  the 
people  ? — Yes,  considerably. 

8096.  Do  you  know  the  exact  amount  of  ball  and 
buckshot  cartridge  that  was  fired  from  Shankhill 
barracks  that  night  ? — Well,  at  the  coroner’s  inquest 
it  was  stated  that  202  were  fired,  but  I saw  in  the 
paper  that  yesterday  a witness  stated  it  was  201. 

8097.  Have  you  sometimes  attended  as  a borough 
magistrate  at  the  courts  ? — Not  lately.  I may 
mention  that  many  yeai’s  ago,  when  we  had  no  resi- 
dent magistrates  I used  to  go  very  regularly. 

8098.  You  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
latterly? — No — since  Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  M'Carthy 
came,  as  they  were  paid  ofBcers  I might  just  as  well 
let  them  do  the  duty,  and  for  a long  time  I did  not 
attend  the  court. 

The  court  adjourned  until  10  o’clock  the  following 
Friday  morning.  ^ 
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The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 


18SS 


Mr.  J.  LuttreU  Bailey,  J.P.,  swom  and  examined. 


8099.  The  Presicfewt— You  were  for  many  years 
Town  Inspector  here  1 — I was,  my  lord, 

8100.  Wlien  did  you  take  up  that  appointment  1 — 

I was  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years  Town  Inspector. 
When  the  local  police  of  Belfast  was  about  to  be 
abolished,  and  when  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was 
about  to  take  its  place,  I was  then  a County  Inspector 
of  Fermanagh.  Sir  John  Wood,  Inspector-General, 
wrote  to  me  asking  if  I would  undertake  the  duties  of 
Town  Inspector  of  Belfast,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
the  extent  of  tlrese  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position,  I replied  that  if  he  considered  I was 
eligible,  I was  quite  prepared. 

8101.  Kindly  tell  me  when  you  took  up  the  duties  1 
—Tire  local  force  was  abolished  from  the  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  from  that  date  till  1862,  I held  the 
o£Bee  of  Town  Inspector. 

8102.  Then  I take  it  that  you  adapted  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  to  the  necessities  of  their  duties  in 
Belfast  1 — Yes. 

8103.  In  that  sense  you  had  the  organization  of  it 
here  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

8104.  During  your  time  there  was  a riot  in  1872? 
— There  was. 

8105.  Have  you  any  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions to  make  to  us  ? I dare  say  you  are  more  or  less 
fnmil'-'ir  with  the  general  evidence  given  here? — Yes. 

8106.  Where  do  you  reside  now? — In  Belfast,  at 
Mountobarles. 

8107.  You  have  been  residing  here  since  you  retired, 
and  are,  therefore,  very  familiar  with  the  whole  history 
of  the  riots,  and  the  leading  incidents  you  are  acquainted 
with.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  1 — In 
regard  to  the  riot  of  1872,  that  was  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  procession  proper  that  was  ever  held  in  Bel- 
fast. It  was  attacked  at  the  Carlisle  Circus  by  some 
stone  throwing  there,  and  it  retraced  its  steps  and  went 
back  to  Donegall  street. 

8108.  I think  you  had  better  not  go  into  any  of  the 
incidents  of  that  riot.  I would  rather  confine  myself 
to  asking  you — you  having  had  great  experience  not 
only  during  times  of  peace,  but  those  troublous  times 

of  riots if  there  are  any  recommendations  you  have 

to  give  ss  to  the  future  organization  and  future  control 
of  the  police  force,  in  order  to  meet  and  deal  with  riots  ? 
—Well,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  riots  by  me  was  tliat 
I felt  the  great  responsibOity  devolved  upon  me  and 
the  officers,  and  I allowed  no  man  to  supersede  me  in 
the  command.  I received  no  suggestions  from  any  one 
outside  my  officers ; and  when  any  disorders  were 
anticipated,  I called  the  officers  to  my  office  on  the 
previous  day,  and  we  discussed  the  whole  matter.  They 
brought  memoranda  as  to  how  the  force  should  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  thing  was  fully  discussed  and  decided 
between  us.  , 

8109.  Every  officer,  or  all  the  leading  officers,  were 
thus  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general  plan  of 
operations  ? — ^Yes,  and  were  thoroughly  competent  and 
reliable.  I may  mention  that  four  or  five  have  been 
made  resident  magistrates,  and  that  one  of  them  is  now 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  Mr.  Harrel. 

8110.  I need  hardly  ask  if  that  system  of  yours,  of 
assuming  the  whole  responsibility  and  of  declining  to 
accept  instructions  or  recommendations  from  others, 
was,  in  your  judgment,  the  proper  course  for  control- 
ling disturbances  in  Belfast  ?— I thought  so,  my  lord  j 
and  I may  remark  that,  except  in  1872,  when  I took 
ill  and  had  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  force,  I was 
never  superseded,  I was  never  interfered  with,  and 


never  regarded  any  one  as  having  the  slightest  control  Mr.  J.  Luttretl. 
or  command  over  me,  except  the  Inspector  General,  ^**^*7' 
and  to  him  I looked  and  to  no  one  else. 

8111.  You  think  that  such  a course  should  always 
be  adopted  in  handling  the  police  of  a great  city? — 

That  is  my  opinion.  While  I never  allowed  any  inter- 
ference with  the  disposition  and  use  of  that  force,  I 
always  felt  glad  if  the  magistrates  would  attend  in  the 
localities  where  tliey  had  some  infiuence,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  instance  where  the  magistrate  interfered, 
or  attempted  to  interfere,  with  the  disposition  of  the 
force. 

8112.  I take  it  that  you  would  not  have  tolerated 
any  interference  ? — Not  an  instant. 

8113.  Quite  right. . Is  there  any  other  observation 
you  M’ould  make  1 We  should  be  much  indebted  to 
you  for  any  assistance  you  are  able  to  render  from 
your  great  experience  ? — ;Nothing  ; except  that  I 
found  the  use  ol  the  baton  most  effective.  Seldom  or 
never  did  the  men  appear  with  arms,  until  the  riot  be- 
came most  serious,  and  only  then.  The  town  force  was 
generally  armed  with  batons,  and  I never  saw  a mob 
that  was  able  to  resist  them,  though  I have  seen  stones 
thrown  out  of  houses,  and  the  pavements  torn  up. 

The  Belfast  police  were  well  officered  and  commanded, 
and  could  go  anywhere. 

8114.  During  the  riots  of  1872,  was  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  firearms  on  the  part  of  the  police  or 
the  military? — I want  to  explain  that  to  your  lord- 
ship.  I w.as  ill  at  the  time.  On  the  first  day  of 
these  riots  there  was  but  little  disturbance.  On  the 
second,  some  rioting  took  place.  On  the  third,  I got 
up  weak  aud  ill  as  I was.  The  medical  attendant 
was  sent  for,  arid  he  said  I must  go  back  to  my  bed. 

I was  on  the  sick  list  from  that  until  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, and  tlierefore  I saw  none  of  the  riots.  A com- 
mandant from  the  depot  was  sent  to  undertake  the 
command  of  the  force.  He  not  knowing  the  people 
or  the  town,  the  riot  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  it  became  a pandemonium,  with  terrible  loss  of 
property,  and  serious  loss  of  life. 

8115.  Firearms  had  to  be  used  ? — Oh,  yes. 

When  you  speak  of  a commandant  from  the  depot, 

what  depot  do  you  mean  ? — The  constabulary  depot 
in  Dublin.  During  the  remainder  of  my  17  years 
occupancy  of  the  office,  I never  saw  a shot  fired,  for  I 
had  officers  and  men  that  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  anything  that  man  could  do. 

8116.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  suppression  of 
the  present  riots— I mean  any  active  part  ? — No,  my 
lord.  I am  stOl  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  but  I 
am  not  in  good  health,  and  I could  not  lead  the  con- 
stabulary. Therefore  I would  not  take  charge  of 
them.  Another  reason  why  I would  not  take  charge 
of  tliemis,  that  I am  dissociated  from  the  coustabuLny. 

I am  now  a private  citizen,  and  I did  not  think  I 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  talcing  command  of 
a police  party,  when  I might  think  it  necessary  to 
order  firing  upon  the  people  who  might  be  rioters.  I 
did  not  think  I was  called  upon  to  do  that,  and  I re- 
fused to  go  out.  I served  for  50  years,  and  aru  now 
73  years  of  age.  I am  too  old  for  .active  service. 

The  Fresident—I  should  think,  after  hearing  your 
evidence,  that  you  are  quite  competent  to  deal  with 
any  difficulty. 

8117.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.—Yo\x  said  you  considered 
that  the  Town  Inspector  sliould  bo  solely  responsible 
for  order  at  all  times— in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as 
in  times  of  riot? — ^I  assumed  that,  and  said  that. 

8118.  In  cases  of  riot,  you  assembled  your  officers. 

2P2 
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Oet^sse.  consulted,  and  made  your  dispositions  accordingly? 

Mr  J.  Luttrell  ”^6S. 

Bailey,  j.p.  8119.  I conclude  iLat  you  issued  Orders  that  applied 
to  all  the  districts? — Yes. 

8120.  Were  tliey  -written  orders? — Some  -were 
■written  orders,  but  they  -were  chiefly  verbal,  in  personal 
communication  with  the  o£5eers. 

8121.  Not  written  orders,  as  to  how  the  forces  in 
the  various  districts  should  co-operate  witli  each  other  ? 
— Not  exactly;  but  when  a district  could  spare  men  it 
was  asked  to  state  what  force  it  could  spare ; and  the 
men  that  one  district  could  spare,  were  sent  to  the 
other,  when  the  other  required  it. 

8122.  You  arranged  that  the  District  Inspectors 
should  always  be  able  to  beep  up  communication  with 
eacli  other  in  cases  of  need  ?-LCertainIy,  sir. 

8123.  Of  course  in  your  day  there  was  not  a 
special  code  of  regulations,  which  applied  to  Belfast 
alone? — ’There  was  no  special  code,  except  the  by- 
laws of  the  town.  I got  the  by-laws  of  the  town,  and 
issued  them  to  the  police,  with  directions  that 
these  by-laws  should  be  carried  out;  and,  I 
believe,  there  was  not  a more  efficient  force  for 
the  protection  of  property,  for  night  w, itching,  and 
other  things  than  was  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
m Belfast.  I say  this,  and  I defy  contradiction,  that 
in  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  220,000  in- 
habitants, was  there  less  crimes,  such  as  burglaries, 
robberies,  and  offences  of  that  sort,  or  where  the  order 
and  regulation  of  the  town  were  better  maintained. 
And  I believe,  what  is  more,  that  when  I left  there 
was  no  more  popular  force  in  the  world.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  force  reacts  upon  the  commanding  officer, 
so  that  when  I retired  I may  observe,  I do  not  say 
it  in  any  spirit  of  personal  laudation,  I received  an 
address  from  the  hlayor  and  magistrates,  with  a 
valuable  piece  of  plats.  That  address  was  presented  to 
me  as  if  I were  somebody,  whereas  I was  not.  I was 
only  in  an  humble  position.  But  the  Mayor  attended, 
the  magistrates  came,  and  the  reporters  were  tliere, 
and  it  was  jjresented  to  me.  Tlie  inhabitants  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  join  in  that  presentation  but  it  was 
refused.  Tliey  then  got  up  an  addi-ess ; that  address 
was  signed  by  the  Roman  CathoHc  Bishop,  Dr.  Dorrian, 
by  the  Protestant  Bishop,  tmd  by  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  tho  town,  and  that  was  also  presented  to  me. 
If  the  force  had  not  been  popular,  deservedly  popular, 

I should  not  have  received  these  addresses.  But  v.'hat 
I do  say  is  this,  that  bands  are  a thorough  nuisance. 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  put  down  these  bands ; for  two  years 
or  more  no  bands  wero  allowed  to  be  upon  the  streets.  It 
might  be  a stretch  of  the  law,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  held  tliat 
under  the  section  dealing  with  rioting  and  indecent 
conduct  he  could  deal  with  the  bands.  If  your 
lordship  could  see  the  bands  coming  down  the  street, 
followed  by  rowdies  and  sets  of  ruffians,  unwashed, 
with  stones  in  their  pockets,  I do  not  think  you 
would  regard  it  as  a stretch  of  the  law  to  conclude 
that  it  was  a riotous  and  disorderly  mob.  Mr.  Lloyd 
laid  down  the  law.  He  dealth  with  tliese  bands,  and 

I being  in  an  executive  position  tliought  I was  only 
right  in  assuming  that  he  was  laying  it  down  correctly. 

I v/as  only  too  glad  to  assume  it,  I directed  tliat  they 
should  not  appear  in  tlie  streets,  and  that  if  tliey 
did  appear  they  should  be  promptly  summoned.  By 
degrees  they  ceased  to  appear  and  we  had  peace.  The 
shopkeepers  and  every  respectable  inhabitant  of  Belfast 
were  delighted  at  this  and  I believe  the  professional  men 
who  defended  the  bands,  although  they  might  f.i'iuk 
there  was  probably  a question  of  law  in  it,  never 
attempted  to  appeal  from  tho  decision,  for  they 
knew  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  town. 

Mr,  Weir,  q.c. — It  came  before  the  county  court. 

Mr.  Campbell. — There  never  was  any  appeal  against 
the  decision  ; never,  my  lord. 

8124.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  you  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  having  magistrates  going  with  the  police 
force  in  cases  of  riot  ?-— That  has  been  the  practice, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Government. 

8125.  Do  you  consider  that  th  police  could  act 


without  the  presence  of  magistrates?— I was  always 
prepared  to  act,  even  before  I was  put  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace ; but  I never  found  it  necessary 
to  Are.  I never  hesitated  to  charge  a mob  with 
batons. 

812().  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  there 
should  always  be  a reserve  at  hand  in  the  police 
force  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desh-able. 

8127.  Mr.  Adams.~As  long  as  the  present  law 

exists,  would  it  not  be  well  that  all  police  officers I 

me.an  district  inspectors — should  be  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace? — That  is  a question  that  ratlier  rests 
with  the  Government  than  -with  me.  I should  rather 
not  express  an  opinion. 

8123.  As  to  the  number  of  police;  do  you  aewee 

that  the  number  should  be  largely  increased  ? I°do. 

and  I will  tell  you  why.  I think  the  bringing  in  of 
country  police  here  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Tliere  is  a prejudice  against  -the  country 
force,  a prejudice  which  should  not  exist.  At  all 
events  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  temper  and 
habits  of  the  people.  At  night  they  do  not  know 
where  they  are  going,  and  they  sometimes  get  confused, 
whereas  the  town  police  know  the  town,  the  localities, 
and  the  people,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  deal  mth 
them.  I think  there  should  be  such  a force  here  as 
is  adequate  to  keep  the  peace  of  Belfast,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  bring  any  other 
force  here.  The  peace  of  the  town  could  then  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  batons  and  truncheons,  and 
you  would  never  liave  to  arm  men. 

8129.  After  this  increase,  if  riots  became  unfre- 
queut,  this  force  could  be  diminished  to  what  was 
necessary  1 — Just  so. 

8130.  Sir  Edward  Bzdwer. — Ton  have  always  the 
advantage  in  Belfast  of  being  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary?—In  my  time  they  never  did  duty  in  the  streets. 
We  sometimes  had  them  in  the  divisions  between  the 
disturbed  districts,  such  as  the  Brickfields.  They 
assembled  as  a military  force,  three  or  four  hundred 
at  a time,  to  keep  the  contending  parties  asunder,  but 
not  otlierwise. 

8131.  Mr.  Adame. — Was  that  in  1872? — I was 
not  on  duty  then,  and  did  not  see  what  went  on. 
Proba,bly  your  lordship  will  allow  me  to  remark  that 
I see  it  stated  in  the  evidence  of  a district  inspector 
of  Belfast  (Mr.  Grene),  that  he  saw  the  men  of  an 
adjoining  district  standing  on  the  verge  of  his  one, 
looking  on  while  disturbances  were  taking  place,  and 
did  not  call  upon  them  to  act.  That  is  an  idea  I can- 
not  understand.  It  is  thorouglily  erroneous.  No 
matter  where  an  officer  sees  a breach  of  the  peace  it 
is  his  duty  to  take  action.  Supposing  that  three  or 
four  miles  from  head  quarters  he  sees  a man  knocked 
down  in  the  streets  and  does  not  take  notice  of  tliat. 
If  Mr.  Grene  oliserved  what  he  says  and  did  not  take 
the  names  of  the  men,  and  report  it,  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a neglect  of  duty. 

8132.  Is  it  not  universally  the  case  that  where 
raiders  make  a raid  and  then  run  off,  they  are 
followed  over  the  county? — Yes.  He  also  said 
that  he  considered  the  large  streets  ought  not  to  be 
the  boundaries  of  two  districts.  I totally  dissent 
from  that,  because  by  making  a large  street  the 
boundary  it  lias  a double  portion  of  protection,  being 
within  the  beats  of  two  districts  on  both  sides ; and 
if  the  constable  on  the  beat  on  either  side  of  the  road 
sees  a fellow  committing  a robbery  or  a burglary,  he 
is  bound  to  take  notice  of  it ; but  he  is  not  bound  to 
take  notice  of  such  offences  as  neglecting  to  sweep  the 
footpaths.  • That  is  left  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
constable  of  the  district. 

8133.  The  President. — He  doss  not  take  notice  of 
mere  matters  of  obeying  by-laws  ?— No. 

8134.  But  offences  against  property  or  person  he 
would  be  bound  to  interfere  in  ?— He  would  be  bound, 
aud  the  two  constables  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  act  together. 

8135.  Mr.  M^Hwrdxj. — It  is,  in  fact,  clearly  under- 
stood as  part  of  the  alphabet  of  a police  officer’s  ex- 
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oerience  that  the  centres  of  tho  most  important 
thorouo-hfares  should  fonn  the  boundaries'! — The 
divisions  of  districts  are  mapped  out  and  laid  off  by 
the  Town  Inspector.  The  officer  is  shown  the 
boundaries  of  his  district.  Then  there  is  a list  of  the 
beats  to  be  worked,  with  the  streets  and  all  that,  and 
when  there  is  any  change  by  the  increase  of  streets 
the  officer  is  called  upon  to  make  suggestions,  and  it 
is  altei-ed.  , , , 

8136.  If  the  boundaries  were  behind  the  houses  in 
main  thoroughfares  would  they  not  separate  the 
districts  instep  of  linking  them  1— Precisely  so. 

S137.  In  reference  to  the  riots  of  1872,  am  I right 
in  supposing  that  at  the  time  it  was  found  necessary 
to  use  firearms  you  were  not  in  command  1 — I was 
not. 

8133.  And  the  person  in  command  had  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the 
town  districts  ?— None  whatever. 

8139.  Were  there  on  tliat  occasion  any  of  the 

strange  or  county  police  in  the  town  1 — Yes.  The 

town  force  only  numbered  about  450,  and  they  had 
a force  of  Constabulary  numbering  at  one  time  1,600 
in  tho  town,  so  that  they  had  the  difference  between 
450  and  1,600  of  county  force.  I may  not  be  quite 
accurate  as  to  the  number  1,600,  but  I think  that 
was  the  number. 

8140.  From  your  experience,  apart  from  the 
prejudice  against  county  police,  do  you  think  a 
strange  body  of  Constabulary  suddenly  inti-oduced 
into  a town  are  a source  of  danger  rather  than  of 
security? — I should  not  like  to  go  that  far;  but  I 
wish  to  explain  that  the  county  police  brought  in 
that  year  never  were  allowed  to  go  out  unless  there 
was  a part  of  the  town  police  going  with  them 
to  direct  them. 

8141.  Would  you  utilise  the  county  police  very 
much  as  you  do  the  military?— It  would  very  much 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  town. 

8142.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  police  of  Belfast 
can  you  conceive  of  any  circumstances  under  which 
a to-wn  force  armed  with  batons  should  not  be  able 
to  check  any  disturbance? — The  set  of  circumstances 
that  arose  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  riots,  when 
it  appears  that  the  baton  men  could  not  check  the 
riotei-s  in  the  state  of  things  that  then  existed. 

8143.  Can  you  believe,  from  your  experience,  that 
that  was  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  riots? — 
From  my  experience  I should  say  “ no.” 

81-i4.  Can  you  tell  me  the  population  of  Belfast 
when  you  gave  up  the  command? — Close  upon 
220,000 — somewhei’o  about  217,000. 

8145.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  since? — 
It  has  gone  on  rapidly  increasing  from  the  number  of 
new  houses  being  put  up.  Houses  are  springing  up 
like  mushrooms.  In  fact  small  cottages  are  increasing 
very  fast. 

8146.  Have  they  not  in  recent  years  pulled  down 
a great  deal  of  old  property  and  erected  better  con- 
structed houses? — No;  a great  deal  of  the  working 
population  of  Belfast  are  probably  better  housed  than 
that  of  any  other  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

8147.  And  would  you  go  so  fiir’as  to  say  that  they  are 
better  conducted  ? — As  a rule,  apart  from  rioting,  they 
are  probably  better  conducted  than  the  working 
population  in  any  other  to-wn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I might  refer  to  the  statistics  of  crime  to  show  this, 
apart  from  rioting. 

8148.  Has  the  police  force  of  Belfast  been  increas- 
ing since  you  gave  up  the  command  ? — I think  there 
are  now  600.  When  I gave  up  the  force  was  about 
550. 

8149.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  divisional  magistrate 
was  resident  in  Belfast  at  the  time  you  were  respon- 
sible?—There  were  two  resident  magistrates. 

8150.  A Divisional  Magistrate? — No,  there  was 
not. 

8151.  Had  yon  anyone  corresponding  to  the  Divi- 
sional Magistrate,  who  interfered  or  rather  exercised, 
any  control  over  the  beat  or  patrol  duty  in  the  town? 


■ — ^None  whatever ; I was  absolutely  responsible  for 
everything  that  took  place  in  Belfast,  as  far  as  the 
police  arrangements  were  concerned. 

8152.  Can  you  say  whether  in  Dublin  the  Divisional 
hlagistrate  exercises  any  control  over  the  Chief  of  the 
Police  ? — I cannot  say  ; but  I had  the  advantage  of 
that  officer  serving  under  me  as  Sub-Inspector,  and 
the  Government  never  made  a better  selection  than 
when  it  appointed  him  to  the  post  he  now  occupies  of 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 

8153.  From  what  you  know  of  the  present  Chief 
Commissioner  do  you  think  he  would  accept  tho  res- 
ponsibility of  his  position  if  he  had  a man  who  could 
interfere  with  him  in  the  regulation  of  the  beat  duties  ? 
— I do  not  understand  exactly  your  question. 

8154.  Do  you  think  it  is  consistent  with  the  neces- 
sary independence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  he 
should  have  anyone  who  could  regulate  the  beat  duties 
of  his  men  ? — Totally  inconsistent. 

8155.  Do  you  think  any  police  force,  however  per- 
fect, wliich  had  that  blot  upon  it,  must  be  inefficient? 
— I do,  sir.  Where  thei-e  is  a division  of  authority 
no  one  appears  to  feel  the  responsibility,  and  the  same 
interest  is  not  taken  in  the  duty  at  all. 

8156.  Would  you  say  the  beat  duties  are  the  most 
vital  and  most  important  parts  of  all  constabulary 
arrangements  in  a town  ? — I certainly  should  say  so. 

8157.  Occasionally,  during  your  long  service  in 
Belfast,  the  to-wn  was  more  or  less  disturbed.  Can 
you  say  whether  on  these  occasions  you  worked  your 
men  in  small  bodies  of  patrols  or  in  large  bodies. 
Did  you  mass  your  men  or  keep  them  patrolling  ? — 
They  were  generally  kept  at  fixed  points.  I left  that 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  officers,  who  were  perfectly 
competent  to  look  after  their  districts,  and  to  take 
command  of  them.  Without  any  communication  -with 
me  the  whole  thing  was  settled  as  to  how  they  should 
use  theii'  forces.  In  their  districts  they  were  more 
competent  to  take  charge  than  I was.  There  are  two 
of  those  officers  who  served  under  me  at  present  here 
as  Resident  Magistrates,  Mr.  Thynne,  and  Mr. 
Gardiner.  The  Town  Inspector  has  tho  controlling 
power,  but  you  remove  the  responsibility  from  the 
officers  if  you  do  not  leave  them  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  If  you  do  not  hold  them  res- 
ponsible everytliing  goes  to  the  dogs.  I may  mention 
one  circumstance.  When  I had  &e  command  here, 
and  the  extra  force  was  brought  in,  the  County  Olficer 
was  senior  to  the  Distiict  Officer.  He  took  command, 
but  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  district,  and 
he  -was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Officer 
in  the  cliscliarge  of  his  duties.  I brought  that  matter 
under  Sir  John  Wood's  notice,  and  I said  “ This  -will 
not  work.  The  District  Officer  is  wholly  responsible, 
and  he  should  have  command,  although  he  is  the  junior 
of  the  County  Officer.  Let  him  act  as  my  adjutant, 
and  issue  his  orders  in  my  name,  and  let  the  men  obey 
them  as  my  orders.”  He  replied ; “ That  gets  over  the 
breach  of  discipline,  and  I approve  of  it.” 

8158.  Then  I may  take  it  that  whatever  their  rank 
in  the  constabulary  may  be,  yoti  think  tlie  local  officers 
should  in  no  circumstances  be  superaeded  ? — 1 do. 

8159.  If  the  town  police  force  of  Belfast  is  main- 
tained from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  would  you 
approve  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  town  police  force 
having  a free  hand  in  the  selection  of  his  men  ? — No, 
I should  not.  Tliey  are  selected  in  the  best  way  they 
can  be  selected,  from  a body  recruited  from  12,000 
men.  They  are  partly  recruited  from  the  depot,  wliore 
the  men  are  trained  and  drilled.  They  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  town,  or-withits  prejudices  or  feeliugs. 
I would  say  no.  It  is  much  better  that  the  force 
should  be  recruited  from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

8160.  I say,  supposing  it  is  recruited  from  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  would  you  allow  the  Commis- 
sioner to  select  his  own  men  from  the  volunteers  ? — I 
should  not.  That  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inspector-General. 

8161.  Do  you  think  he  has  as  good  a knowledge  of 
the  reqviirements  of  the  town  as  the  Town  Commis- 


Oct.  15.  18M, 

Mr.  J.  Luttrell 
Bailey,  i.P. 
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Ooj.^1886.  rioner  ?_He  has,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  only  be  too  glad  if  I was  town  inspector  that  *i. 
Mr.  .T,  Luttrell  Comnussioner  to  put  his  ideas  before  him  on  odium,  if  it  be  an  odium,  should  fall  upon  the  mil, 
BaiJey,  j.p.  that  subject,  and  to  say  what  the  necessities  of  the  and  be  removed  from  the  constabulary  ^ 

Ware.  I always  adverse  to  getting  young  re-  8173.  Do  you  think  the  population  themseW.. 
cruits  here.  They  are  thin-skinned,  and  when  twitted  would  feel  more  convinced  of  the  I'ustice  of  the 
about  their  numbers  they  sometimes  lose  their  tern-  if  it  was  the  military  that  fired  and  not  the  noline  L^ 

If  it  came  to  that  1 think  they  would  set  aside 

into  the  to-wn.  I brought  the  matter  before  the  In-  justice  entirely,  and  would  have  as  great  an  anim,,, 
spector-General  but  I could  not  effect  it  to  any  great  against  the  military  for  shooting  them  as  thev  ha«. 
extent.  against  the  police.  ’’  ^ 

.L  . “ ^®Sard  to  the  superior  officers  8174.  Sir  Edward  Btdwer.-Ea.ve  you  any  onin,•e^ 

that  the  Commissioner  of  Pohce  should  be  left  to  as  to  the  barracks  of  the  police  here  ? Do  vou  tS 
select  his  officers  from  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  1 they  are  good  quartersl-They  are  fairly  good  qua^« 
I do  not  think  he  should.  That  should  rest  in  the  I see  it  su^sted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  Iist.  ' 
hands  of  the  Inspector-General,  who  has  a better  small  barracks.  That,  I think,  is  a great  mistakr 
knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu-  8175.  Would  you  like  to  have  large  barracks  1- 
lary  than  any  other  man  could  have.  Youliaveat  Fairlylarge.  If  you  have  ten  or  twelve  men  you  W 
the  head  ol  the  force  at  present  a gentleman  who  two  men  as  orderlies  to  each.  You  must  have  barv,T 
served  under  mo  in  Belfast,^  and  from  whose  ability  I orderlies  day  and  night  to  take  charge.  If  you  hal  s = 
inferred  he  would  not  remain  m that  position.  I was  fairly  large  barrack,  with  thirty  or  forty  men  in  it  vim, 

do  not  feel  the  loss  so  much.  I think  it  is  mS 


gratified  when  I saw  it  announced  he  was  appointed 
Inspector-General.  I think  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  force  that  a man  of  his  ability  and 
knowledge  should  occiq^y  the  position  he  now  does. 

8163.  In  regard  to  the  magistrates  who  attend 
with  the  police  force  on  occasions  of  disturbance,  if  a 
magistrate  did  iiiterffire  do  you  think  that  the  police 
coidd  have  asserted  their  independence  1 — As  a fact. 

8164.  I know  as  a fact,  but  was  it  your  impression 
that  the  police  might  have  been  subject  to  his  con- 
trol ? — If  he  is  a resident  magistrate  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a government  magistrate.  If  he  made  certain 
suggestions  to  a county  officer  I understand  from 
what  has  been  said  that  he  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  dispute  his  suggestions. 

8165.  May  I ask  how  long  your  acquaintance  with 
the  Irish  Constabulary  extends  ? — I was  appointed  in 
July,  1832,  and  I served  as  an  officer  till  October, 
1882,  being  from  July  to  October  in  excess  of  fifty 
years. 

8166.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a safe  thinc' to 
limit  the  use  of  rifles  iu  the  town  to  occasions  when  a 
special  authority  was  given  by  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Lieucenant  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

8167.  You  think  the  police  should  still  be  armed 
with  the  rifle? — It  is  exceptional  that  the  Belfast 
police  appear  with  the  rifle  at  all. 

8168.  Assuming  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
they  should  remain  an  armed  force,  you  do  not  think  it 
expedient  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  rifle  to  occasions 
when  it  is  authorized  by  special  authority  of  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant  ? — I do  not  think  so.  They  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  Other-- 
wise  it  would  be  an  intimation  that  the  Government 
had  not  confidence  in  the  men  it  appoints.  As  lonc^ 
as  a man  holds  such  a post  I hold  that  his  opinion 
should  be  paramount. 

8169.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  the  year  1872, 
when  the  rioting  was  going  on,  and  the  police  had 
occasion  to  fire,  the  military  ever  used  their  arms  in 
that  way? — I do  not  think  they  did.  I was  not  present. 

I do  not  recollect, 

8170.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  being  able  to  use  their  arms  leads  the 
militery  to  withhold  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  leads 
to  a considerable  amount  of  odium  falling  upon  the 
constabulary  ?— It  depends  upon  the  magistrate 
whether  the  military  fire.  If  he  thinks  the  time  for 
'firing  has  arrived,  and  gives  the  order,  tliey  must  obey. 
Therefore,  the  matter  rests  with  the  magistrate  and 
not  with  the  military. 

8171.  Allow  that  the  two  forces  are  side  by  side  in 
the  town  of  Belfast  and  the  mob  making  head,  which 

force  would  you  advise  should  use  their  fire-arms 

the  police  or  the  military? — If  the  military  used  them 
it  would  relieve  the  police  of  a great  deal  of  odium.  But 
occasions  may  arise  when  sudden  disturbances  crop  up. 


desirable  that  the  barracks  should  not  be  too  small 

8176.  You  would  have  a few  large  ones  instead  of 

a great  many  small  barracks? — Reasonably  lai-<re 
certainly.  ® ’ 

8177.  Do  you  not  think  the  married  constables 
miglit  be  iitDized  in  different  places  by  having  their 
quarters  located  away  from  tlie  barracks  ?~So  they 

8178. 1 suppose  you  agree  tliat  every  barrack  should 
have  two  egresses,  or  more  than  one  ? — It  is  most 
desirable,  and-as  a rule  they  generally  have. 

8179.  Some  of  tliem  here  have  not  j buttheyou"ht 
to  have  in  order  to  act  properly  ? — I hardly  recollert  a 
barrack  that  has  not  egress  by  the  rear. 

8180.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — May  I ask  who  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a number  of  small  barracks  ?— 
I thought  I saw  a suggestion  of  that  sort  given  by  the 
mayor  in  his  evidence— at  least  I took  it  to  be. 

8181.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  twenty-two 
barracks  now  ? — Yes. 

8182.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
there  were  only  five  large  well  constructed  barracks?— 
No  ; I think  that  would  be  a disadvantage. 

8183.  Let  me  complete  my  sentence.  And  for  the 
present  single  men  barracks  you  substituted  the  houses 

groups  of  six  or  eight?— I 


of  married  constables  i ^ ^ 

will  not  express  an  opinion  upon  that.  I have  not 
considered  it. 

8184.  Consider  the  saying.  You  would  not  require 
the  ifight  and  the  day  orderly  who  are  now  necessary 
for  single  men  barracks.  You  would  only  have  to 
provide  orderlies  for  five  instead  of  for  twenty-two 
barracks? — lhat  is  a -question  I have  not  considered, 
and  I am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

8185.  Do  you  think  mounted  police  would  be  very 
useful  in  this  town? — I found  them  very  useful 
occasionally;  but  occasionally  they  were  not  of 
much  use.  I will  illustrate  my  meaning  if  you  will 
allow  me.  I had  always  a desire  to  have  mounted 
men  under  my  own  command.  I could  pass  from  one 
place  to  another,  when  I heard  of  disturbances,  rapidly 
with  them.  On  one  occasion  of  a Roman  Catholic 
procession  to  Milltown,  I was  superintendinfj  the  beats, 
and  had  got  out  as  far  as  Spiingfield,  when  ! met  two 
magistrates  coming  in  who  told  me  that  a large  mob 
had  taken  possession  of  a field  overlooking  the  road 
which  would  be  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
cession, and  that  they  were  going  for  the  military,  for 
it  would  take  a large  force  to  scatter  them,  and  it  had 
better  be  done  at  once.  I thought  no  inob  would 
stand  the  mounted  police.  I got  the  men  out  at  once, 
with  the  determination  to  ride  on  and  over  them. 
They  fled  before  them  like  a lot  of  rabbits  till  the 
military  arrived,  and  I handed  over  the  field  to  them. 
We  rode  back  directly,  perfectly  unsuspicious  that  I 
was  going  to  be  assailed.  But  when  I got  to  Townsend- 
street,  a lot  of  niffians,  about  a 1,000  or  1,500  in 


gei 


8172.  I assume  the  two  put  together,  acting  to-  'number,  stoned  and  pelted  us.  We  rode  upon  them 
ther,  and  ample  time  for  consultation  ?— I should  but  they  got  into  the  houses ; and  having  no  infantry 
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. support  as  in  sweeping  the  street,  two  of  our  men 
^ere  so  injured  that  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital 
• milk  cars,  and  two  horses  were  so  wounded  that 
Sev  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  judge  in  addressing 
the  lary  at  the  trial  afterwai'ds,  said  they  might  have 
thou'^ht  it  was  a field  of  battle,  and  these  the  am- 
bulances carrying  off  the  dead.  _ 

8186.  Do  you  think  the  Chief  Commissioner  ot 
police  in  a town  should  be  a man  of  sound  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  able  to  deal  with  any  question 
affecting  the  police  1— That  is  to  be  presumed,  sir. 

8187?  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a Chief 
Commissioner  having  discretionary  power  to  enroll 
special  constables  in  case  of  emergency,  if  he  thought 
I don’t  think  it  would  act  in  Belfast. 

8188.  But  do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a man 

having  discretionary  power  1 — I think  it  would  com- 
promise liis  position,  and  leave  him  open  to  a charge 
of  partiality.  _ . , t i 

8189.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretions — In  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion. 

8190.  Mr.  TFeir,  Q.c. — Duringyour  long  experience 
in  Belfast,  the  riots  in  1872  were,  I believe,  the  most 
serious  riots  that  took  place  1 — By  far. 

8191.  Do  you,  in  your  experience,  know  mobs  ever 
to  use  firearms  in  any  other  way  save  in  bravado  1 — 
ITo  save  in  bravado.  We  would  hear  shots  occasion- 
allv,  but  in  bravado. 

8192.  Some  questions  were  asked  about  the  hours 
of  duty.  Are  you  aware  the  hours  are  the  same  as  in 

TOur  time  i The  same,  and  when  beat  duty  is  over 

they  have  many  other  duties  to  attend  to. 

8193.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties,  are  these 
some  of  the  duties  they  have  to  attend  to— attend 
court  at  prosecutions,  serve  summons  for  inquests, 
attend  to  local  calls,  make  enquiries  as  to  offences 
committed,  and  furnish  escoi-ts  in  addition  to  ordinary 
heat  duty  1 — Yes. 

8194.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  men,  when 
they  are  off  beat  duty,  are  not  free  agents  if  the  officer 
of  the  station  requires  themi — Whether  he  does  or 
not,  they  are  not  free  agents. 

8195.  Can  the  officer,  when  the  men  are  off  beat 
duty,  detain  them  in  the  station  for  any  emergency  ? 
Certainly,  and  it  has  been  the  practice. 

8196.  Fi-om  your  long  experience  in  the  police 
force,  do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  beat  duty  of  the 
town  police  in  Belfast  ought  to  be  lengthened  I 
think  not,  having  regard  to  the  other  duties  they  have 
to  perform. 

8197.  In  times  of  disturbance,  beat  duty  is  to  a 
certain  extent  curtailed  ? — Yes,  the  men  are  often  ten, 
twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  on  duty.  The  regulation  of 
duty  then  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officer,  and  sometimes 
I have  been  as  long  as  seventeen  hours  on  duty  in 
the  streets. 

8198.  Mr.  Campbell. — I suppose  during  the  long 
time  you  were  here  you  came  in  contact  with  very 
serious  riots  1 — I did. 

8199.  Did  you  ever  on  any  occasion  fire  on  the 
population? — Never.  I never  did.  We  never  saw 
a shot  fired. 

8200.  Did  you  find  the  police  truncheon  sufficient 
to  deal  with  mobs  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  as  a rule ; but 
when  the  rioting  got  any  head  it  was  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  police  that  a few  of  them  should 
he  armed. 

8201.  You  did  not  on  these  occasions  find  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  use  them  1 — Any  more  than  that  they  charged 
the  mobs  with  them. 

8202.  You  did  not  then  fire  with  them  ? — Never. 

8203.  Do  you  consider  that  when  it  is  essential  to 
fire  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  militaiy  1 — I do. 

8204.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  class  of  persons  in  the  town 
who  in  your  time  took  part  in  these  riots  and  dis- 
turbances ? — Generally  a low  disorderly  class  of  1 2, 
16,  or  18  yeajs  of  age,  the  refuse  of  the  town. 

8205.  The  comer-boys? — Not  exactly. 

8206.  During  your  time  the  police  had  the  sympathy 


and  moral  support  of  the  people  ?— Yes ; they  appear 

to  have  lost  it  since  to  a little  extent,  and  to  that  I j.  Lntuell 

attribute  the  extent  of  the  rioting  that  took  place.  Bniley,  i p. 

8207.  The  President. — I understand  the  difference 
between  the  two  periods  is  this — that  in  1872  the 
rioting  was  between  two  particular  mobs.  In  these 
last  riots  there  were  two  mobs,  no  doubt,  but  the 
principal  rioting  was  between  one  mob  and  the 
police  ? 

8208.  Mr.  CampleU. — ^That  was  after  June,  my  lord. 

8209.  The  President. — ^It  was  not  after  June. 

8210.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — On  the  8th  June,  my  lord, 
an  attack  was  made  on  Town  Inspector  Carr  by  the 
Protestant  mob. 

8211.  Sir.  Campbell. — I don’t  think  there  is  any 
evidence  of  that. 

8212.  Sir.  Weir,  q.c. — Mr.  Carr  gave  evidence 
of  it. 

8213.  The  President. — It  is  a different  class  of 
rioting  altogether. 

8214.  Sir.  Campbell. — During  the  entire  time  you 
were  here  had  you  the  moral  support  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  on  the  Shankhill-road  and  the  Falls- 
road  ? — J.  had. 

8215.  Are  you  aware  that  a substantial  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  are  well-to-do  shop- 
keepers and  business  people,  and  in  your  time  had 
you  the  support  of  these  classes  independent  of  creed  ? 

I had ; independent  of  creed. 

8216.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  a want  of  moral 
support  from  that  class  is  a new  feature  in  your 
experience  ? — It  is  a new  feature  in  my  experience. 

8217.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  Inspector-General  re- 
ferred to  the  necessity  of  largely  increasing  the 
garrison  as  well  as  the  police  force.  Do  you  agree  in 
that  ? — I think  it  would  be  always  well  to  have  a 
substantial  military  force  here. 

8218.  Do  you  consider  that  500  infantry  and  90 
cavalry  is  sufficient  1 — I think  it  is  rather  small.  1 
would  rather  see  the  military  increased  to  1,000 
men. 

8219.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — You  were  asked  with  regard 
to  the  extra  duties  of  the  police.  Can  you  say,  Mr. 

Bailey,  if  there  are  extra  duties  performed  by  the 
town  police  in  Belfast  that  are  not  performed  in  other 

towns  ? ^What  I meant  to  say  was  outside  beat 

duties. 

8220.  Do  you  know  any  duties  performed  by  the 
police  in  Belfast  that  are  not  performed  by  the  police 
in  other  to\vns? — I think  the  duties  probably  dis- 
charged in  Derry  are  analogous  to  the  duties  per- 
formed here.  I was  sent  do-wn  to  Derry  to  report 
on  the  police  system  tliat  shoidd  be  adopted  there, 
and  I adopted  as  far  as  I could  the  Belfast  sj’stem. 

I recommended  100  men  for  Derry.  However,  in 
conversation  with  Lord  Spencer,  he  thought  100  men 
a large  force,  and  I told  his  lordship  that  certainly  it 
would  be  a large  force  in  a nomal  state  of  affairs,  as 
there  was  no  more  orderly  or  well-conducted  town ; 
but  tliat  if  he  wanted  a force  that  would  act  efficiently 
when  disturbances  occurred,  I thought  less  than  100 
men  would  not  be  sufficient. 

8221.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  police  work  in 
towns  out  of  Ireland  ?— 1 have  not ; my  knowledge  is 
confined  to  Belfast  and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  police  are  not  required  to  do 
night  duty  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  other  towns. 

8222.  The  Witness. — Hero  they  to  go  on  _ duty 
every  night  at  eleven  o’clock  until  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  seven  hours,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the 
weather  is  ? 

8228.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — Don’t  they  do  that  m other 
towns  ?— I believe  they  do  not. 

8224.  Are  you  aware  that  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  police  force  in  the  city  of  liverpool 
they  act  in  a considerable  degree  as  a lire  brigade  1 — 

I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

8225.  Are  you  aware  of  any  police  force  besides 
the  Irish  that  receives  e^a  pay  for  night  duty  ?— I 
cannot  speak  on  that  subject. 
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8226.  Do  jou  tFink  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
duties  in  the  town  should  be  paid  by  annual  or  monthly 
payments,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no  extra  allow- 
ance for  special  duties  such  as  night  duties— do  you 
think  It  woiild  be  better  to  pay  a fixed  sum  to  cover 
everytlung  1 — I think  in  those  cases  where  the  duty 
IS  very  hard  and  onerous,  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  an  extra  allowance  for  the  dis- 
charge of  night  duties. 

8227.  Do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory  that  a man  of 
extra  experience  or  intelligence  who  might  be  specially 


required  for  day  duty  that  such  a man  should  receive 
less  pay  than  a man  on  night  duty  Yes  ; but  he  hal 
his  turn. 

8228._  But  supposing  that  it  wasnot  for  the  ^ood  of 

the  service  that  he  sliould  get  his  tui-n  1 That’woiild 

imply  partiality,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  ca<!p  nf 
partiality. 

Mr.  vk‘7for*/.— But  there  could  be  no  room  for 
charge  ofpai-tiality  if  the  pay  were  uniform  and  covered 
all  diit.iP5 


I 8229  The  /’resident.— Mr.  Ross,  you  are  a mams- 
trate  of  the  borough  of  Belfast  ?— Yes,  my  lord  ° 

8230.  How  lon^  have  you  been  in  the  commission 

01  the  peace! — I think  about  three  years,  not  so  much 
I think.  ’ 

8231.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Belfast  1 
—I  may  say  all  my  lifetime.  I was  born  in  the 
suburbs. 

8232.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 

of  tlie  riots  1— I was  a member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittec,  and  I was  out  in  the  disturbed  districts  on 
several  occasions. 

8233.  I won’t  trouble  you  to  go  into  details.  "We 
have  had  a great  deal  of  details  in  reference  to  the 
riots,  and  I won’t  trouble  you  to  co  into  the  matter 
generally,  but  you  will  kindly  call  our  attention  to  any- 
toing  that  you  consider  desirable,  and  which  you  think 
has  not  been  brought  sufficiently  prominent  before 
us,  and  also  any  recommendations  that  you  may  have 
to  make?— In  the  first  place  I have  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  incitements  to  riots.  The  only  thinw  I 
have  to  say  about  that  is  that  there  was  no  contradiction 
to  these  reports,  except  that  which  was  given  by  the 
Inspector-General.  I think,  my  lord,  the  riots  miifht 
Lave  subsided  after  the  attack  by  the  islandmen  upon 
the  dock  laboiu-ers  if  they  had  been  satisfied,  as  tliero 
was  no  acts  of  retaliation  by  the  Catholics  until  the 
nots  commenced  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I was  at  a 
meeting  of  magistrates  on  the  10th  of  June.  Thatwas 
immediately  after  the  shooting  at  Bower’s-hill  The 
Mayor  sent  out  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hanna,  and  two 
resident  magistrates  to  that  locality.  I may  be  in  error 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Kane  was  sent  by  the  Mayor  but 
he  was  there  anyhow.  But  Dr.  Hanna  and’  Dr 
Johnston  were  appointed.  I found  tliat  these  men 
were  looked  upon  more  in  the  character  of  heroes  than 
magistrates.  They  could  lead  a mob,  but  not  control 
one.  Dr.  Hanna  confessed  that  himself  before  the 
Executive  Committee.  At  that  meeting  there  were 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  used  by  the  borough 
magistrates  against  the  Government  for  sendino'  down 
the  police  without  the  consent  of  the  Mayor 

8234.  Who  used  the  expressions  ?— Nearly  everv 
one  of  the  borough  magistrates.  They  also  took 
exception  to  the  resident  magistrates  being  sent 
down  to  supersede  them.  One  of  them  said  ho 
mver  fdt  so  tamili|rted  m his  Kfe.  One  of  them  s.id 
also  that  if  Mr.  M Leodwere  to  go  up  the  Shankhiil- 
road  he  leould  be  Ijmohed.  It  was  stated  that  all  the 
guns  in  the  district  would  be  taken  to  the  Shankhill 
road  and  used  against  the  police  if  they  were  returned 

Mr.  Adams. — Who  said  that  1 
Mr.  //ennessy.— Could  you  give  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  used  these  expressions  1 

8235.  The  Wifness.— It  was  ilr.  Patterson  who  used 
the  latter  expression.  Mr.  Bell  made  tlio  reference  to 
Sir.  M‘Leod  in  saying  that  he  should  be  lynched  I 
did  not  intend  giving  these  names  at  first.  Well,  tiien 
an  alderman,  Dr.  Arnold,  stated  that  Dr.  Kane  told  him 
he  would  arm  4,000  Orangemen  and  drive  the  police 
out  of  the  place  altogether.  Some  magistrates  wished 
to  send  the  police  home  at  that  time.  It  seems,  my 
loj'd,  in  my  opinion,  tliat  these  police  were  withdrawn 
at  the  request  of  the  mob,  because  they  used  their 
batons  too  freely.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
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advocated  the  withdrawal  of  the  police,  when  he  found 
that  he  himself  could  not  control  the  mob,  wanted  the 
police  back  again,  and  wpiit  home  and  left  the  mob  and 
the  police  to  try  their  own  conclusions.  I think  that 
was  extraordinary. 

8236,  The /’re5t/en<.— Who  was  that  gentleman? 
— Dr.  Johnston.  He  said  that  here. 

Mr.  AI‘IIardy.~l  don’t  think  we  understood  him 
to  say  tliat  exactly. 

8237.  The  Ifimess. — It  is  reported  in  the  Whig. 
However,  I never  heard  of  any  meeting  of  magistrates 
to  withdraw  the  police  until  I lieai-d  it  stated  in  this 
court  by  Mr.  Carr,  that  there  had  been  some  private 
meeting.  I made  several  inquiries  afterwards  to  find 
out,  but  I did  not  succeed.  Immediately  after  the 
second  and -final  withdrawal  of  the  police  from  the 
Shankhill  there  occurred  the  disaster  on  the  Old 
Lodge-road.  I always  feared  that  tlie  great  difficulty 
would  be  to  return  those  men  to  their  positions  ai^fain 
I think  the  military  should  have  acted  with  the  pdice’ 
and  I think  instead  of  lining  the  streets  they  should 
have  acted  with  them  more  together.  I have  seen  the 
military  charge  tlirougb  the  streets  with  drawn  swords 
with  good  eflect  at  prerious  riots.  Then,  my  lord, 
there  was  a meeting  at  which  all  the  borough  magis- 
trates were  present,  and  it  was  proposed  that  an 
mcrease  of  police  should  be  brought  into  the  town. 
The  resident  magistrate  j^roposed  it,  and  the  Town 
Inspector  said  that  it  would  take  300  men.  All  the 
Catholic  magistrates  present  spoke  strongly  in  support 
of  an  increase  at  that  time,  and  all  the  Protestant  as 
far  as  I could  see,  spoke  against  it ; but  the  Mayor,  as 
the  responsibility  would  be  left  on  them,  persuaded 
them  to  get  300  men  in,  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  town.  That  was 
about  the  1 1th  or  12th  of  June. 

8238.  Mr.  M'lfardy. — -Were  the  police  brought  in? 
— At  least  it  was  proposed  to  bring  them  in,  and  the 
resolution  was  carried.  At  this  second  meeting  I 
spoke  strongly  against  the  withdrawing  of  the  police. 

I said  that  they  could  only  keep  control  over  the  mob 
as  long  as  they  could  cover  them  with  their  eyes, 
because  then  they  would  be  known;  but  I said  there 
was  no  use  temporising  with  a mob,  that  no  persons 
could  manage  them,  and  that  the  Catholic  clergy  weie 
the  only  persons  who  could  do  anytliing  with  them. 

I am  making  these  remarks  because  I have  a great 
(leal  of  experience  of  riots.  I remember  the  riots  of 
72  and  other  years.  The  Inspector-General  came 
here  on  the  7th,  and  we  held  a meeting  on  that  day. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  appointed.  On  that  day  the 
Mayor  expressed  himself  very  strongly  against  the 
writings  in  the  News-Letter  and  Evening  Telegraph.  A 
private  meetmg  was  held,  and  he  said  that  now  he 
could  express  himself  more  freely,  he  would  say  that 
the  greater  portion  of  what  appeared  in  those  papers 
as  to  the  riots  were  lies.  He  and  Sir  John  Preston 
were  then  appointed  a deputation  to  call  upon  the 
News-Letter  and  Evening  Telegraph,  but  it  was  after- 
wards arranged  that  they  should  call  ou  all  the  news- 
papers, so  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  they  were 
selecting  them  as  aggressors.  They  called  on  the 
uewspapoi'5,  and  reported  afterwards  to  the  Committee 
that  the  Navs-Letter  had  mended  its  hand,  but  that 
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the  Telegraph  had  not,  so  they  had  to  call  a second 
time  on  the  Telegraph.  These  T7ritings  had  been  kept 
_ foj.  a great  length  of  time,  and  they  have  done  a 
gjeat  deal  of  harm,  I believa  Then  there  was  a 
meeting  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  August.  I may  say  I 
■^ss  out  of  town  from  the  12th  to  the  SOtli  of  July, 
and  I cannot  speak  to  anything  more  ditring  that  time 
until  I came  back.  Now,  on  the  8th  of  August,  there 
■vras  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  and  I was 
chan<^ed  from  the  position  to  which  I had  been  before 
appofnted  to  Grosvenor-road,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered that  I wotild  have  more  influence  there  than 
anywhere  else.  I drove  up  then  to  the  Palls-road, 
and  when  I was  going  up  Inspector  Cullen  passed  me 
at  a very  quick  pace.  I followed  him  and  went  up 
to  North  Howard-street,  and  found  a line  of  military 
drawn  across  the  road  at  the  entrance  to  the  foundry, 
and  at  the  street  going  into  Conway-street.  He  re- 
quested me  to  stay  there,  as  he  had  to  go  somewhere 
else.  I found  that  T was  not  very  well  there,  and  I 
got  another  magistrate  to  remain  there  in  my  place, 
and  I drove  as  far  as  the  junction  of  Ashmore-street 
and  Conway-street.  The  same  state  of  things  existed 
there.  I then  went  up  to  Ashmore-street,  and  I 
found  that  between  the  cordon  of  military  drawn 
across  it  and  the  Falls-road  there  were  no  people  at 
all.  I then  went  to  Cupar-street,  and  found  the  same 
state  of  things  there  as  in  Ashmore-street,  no  men 
beiniy  between  the  military  and  police  and  the  Falls- 
road.  and  crowds  being  between  them  and  the  Shank- 
hiU-road.  I drove  from  tliat  down  Northumber- 
land-road,  and  the  crowd  were  down  to  the  corner  of 
Northumberland-street  into  the  Falls-road,  when  Sub- 
Inspector  M'Dermott  and  a party  of  police  went  and 
dislodged  t.lieTn.  I heard  at  that  time  that  there  was 
rioting  going  on  in  Grosvenor-road.  I went  across 
M'Donnell-street  and  found  the  riot  was  over.  I saw 
the  cavahy  making  their  way  down  Albert  Crescent. 
There  had  been  riots  at  Grosvenor-street,  and  I went 
over  and  asked  tlie  police  there  what  had  caused  them, 
and  tliey  told  me  that  it  was  Mr.  Haslett,  the  ex- 
member,  that  caused  them,  asrd  that  if  he  had  not 
been  thei-e  there  would  Lave  been  no  riots.  That  was 
what  the  police  told  me.  I followed  the  cavalry,  and 
when  I came  into  Albert-street  I found  the  police 
under  Captain  Gage  were  firing,  but  by  the  time  I 
got  up  the  firing  had  ceased.  He  asked  me  whether 
I approved  of  what  he  was  doing,  and  I said  I could 
not  tell,  as  I knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  He 
said  others  were  firing.  That  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
question  that  arose  as  to  the  Albert-street  Church. 
This  was  the  8th,  the  day  they  had  no  worship  in  the 
church.  I found  that  day  that  there  was  such  firing 
on  both  ends  of  the  street  that  it  would  have  been 
morally  impossible  for  any  congregation  to  have  gone 
into  the  church  owing  to  the  way  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  rioters,  supposing  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  That  is  Mr.  Montgomery’s  church  in 
Albert-street.  That  day  there  was  firing  all  round  in 
every  direction  in  both  ends  of  the  street.  After  that 
a number  of  clergymen  came  to  the  committee  and 
asked  for  protection  for  the  street.  I was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  them  asking  for  protection,  and  I went 
up  to  inquire  as  to  the  disturbances.  I went  into  a 
house  at  the  place— it  was  a Protestant  house — and 
the  people  there  told  me  that  they  had  not  seen  any 
riots  there.  There  had  been  a few  panes  broken,  but 
that  was 'all.  The  man  there  told  me  he  lived  in  the 
street,  that  he  went  to  his  own  church  in  Townsend- 
street,  and  that  he  was  never  annoyed  himself.  I may 
also  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  magistrate — Captain 
Gibson.  Probably  bis  report  will  be  in  your  hands. 
I need  not  tell  you  about  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery and  the  contradiction  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. I think  you  have  all  that  in  evidence  already. 
I have  a good  deal  of  notes,  hut  I want  to  save  your 
time  as  much  as  possible.  On  the  13th  of  August  I 
was  asked  by  the  Mayor  to  call  on  the  Bishop  and 
ask  him  to  prevent  any  procession  being  held  on  the 
15th,  and  also  to  prevent  the  erecting  of  arches  or 


pai-ty  colours  in  the  Catholic  district.  Two  other  Oct-  is.  issc. 
gentlemen  accompanied  me,  and  afterwards  I called  James 
on  the  Bishop,  and  by  his  permission  I called  on  seve-  Rojs.  j.p. 
ral  of  the  administrators,  and  all  assured  me  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  I reported  afterwai-ds  to  tho 
committee  what  occurred.  I said,  however,  that  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  remove  the  force  between  the 
Shankhill  and  the  Falls-road,  that  of  course  the 
Shankhill  men  would  be  expecting  the  procession  and 
would  be  there.  However,  tins  was  overlooked 
somehow,  and  a very  serious  riot  occurred  on  the 
15th,  and  one  man  lost  his  life.  That  was  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  serious  rioting.  There  were  no  arches 
or  colours  or  processions  tliat  day.  The  Bishop  set 
his  face  against  all  processions  and  excumions,  or 
anything  of  the  kind.  During  his  absence  one  had 
been  held,  and  he  was  very  much  angered  about  it, 
although  there  was  going  to  the  station  or  coming  from 
it  no  procession,  and  he  directed  that  no  processions  or 
excursions  should  take  place  while  the  riots  were  going 
on.  After  that  the  Island  men  were  the  cause  of 
serious  trouble  by  marching  up  North-street  to  the 
injury  of  the  people  living  in  North-street.  The 
mayor  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  that  it  would  be  difficxdb  dealing  with 
them  as  individuals,  but  after  the  Inspector-General 
declaring  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
marching  of  these  large  bodies  of  men  was  illegal, 
and  formed  a riotous  mob,  the  mayor  said  then  that 
he  would  consult  with  members  of  the  firm,  and  hir. 

Perry  came  before  the  committee,  and  said  he  would 
see  what  coidd  be  done  in  order  to  separate  these  men, 

Perry  promised  that  the  men  would  break  up  if 
the  streets  were  guarded  adjoining  the  streets  through 
which  they  passed,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
do  the  best  he  could.  He  promised  that  they  would 
go  round  by  Donegall-stveet  as  I proposed  on  a former 
occasion,  but  the  promise  was  not  adliered  to,  but 
they  were  separated  from  that  out  with  good  result, 
and  there  was  not  so  much  rioting  afterwards.  This 
caused  me  to  believe  that  they  could  influence  the 
people  a good  deal  if  they  liked.  Well,  on  the  29th 
a deputation  came  from  the  Shankhill-road  headed, 
by  Dr.  Hanna,  and  several  other  clergymen.  There 
was  a large  number  of  people  at  the  meeting.  The 
demand  that  was  made  by  tho  deputation  was  that 
they  should  be  acknowledged  as  special  constables 
or  police  committees,  and  that  their  names  should 
be  given  into  the  committee,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  interfei-ed  with  by  the  police.  But  they  said  they 
would  not  act  in  hai-mony  with  the  police. 

8239.  The  President. — Act  as  special  constables 
and  not  in  harmony  with  the  police? — Yes,  they 
would  not  act  in  harmony  with  the  police. 

The  President. — This  shows  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  police  officers,  that  special  con- 
stables  in  Belfast  would  serve  no  good  purpose. 

8240.  Tslv.LePoer  Trench,  q.c.— Whosaid  that  to  the 

committee  ?~Dr.  Hanna  himself  and— eveiy  one  who 
was  there.  , _ 

8241.  Who  were  the  clergymen  with  Dr.  Hanna  t 
—I  Mr.  M‘Combe,and  Mr.  Wilson— I did  not 
take  a note  of  them. 

8242.  Mr.  Adams. — And  who  was  to  command  the 
force  of  special  constables? — ^Dr.  Hanna  first  and  the 
others  afterwards.  There  was  some  talk  about  tlie 
police  being  there,  and  some  of  the  deputations  said 
that  if  they  were  all  Protestants,  or  if  they  were  like 
Head  Constable  Macfarland,  they  would  accept  them, 
but  Dr.  Hanna  said  he  would  not  accept  them  imless 
he  selected  the  men  himself  or  assisted  the  Inspector- 
Geneval  in  selecting  them.  There  was  a good  deM 
of  discussion  about  it,  and  a resolution  wm  passed 
finally  that  they  might  help  the  police  voluntarily,  as 
had  been  done  by  people  on  the  Falls,  but  riiey 
would  not  bo  recogniaed  as  a body.  They  could  if 
they  wished  volunteer  to  assist  the  police.  How- 
ever they  did  not  accept  tliat.  They  would  not  accept 

Pder  TWi,  Q.C.— Did  they  give  any 
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oa  reiMons  )-They  said  tlmy  vould  not  accept  tie  poles 

Mr.  James  uii’ess  they  -were  all  Protestants.  Tliey  said  that 

Ross,  i.T.  several  respectable  men  had  been  arrested,  and  they 

wanted  to  be  nominated,  and  their  names  taken 
down,  so  that  they  should  not  be  arrested  in  attempt- 
ing to  keep  the  peace.  That  was  their  object.  Some 
were  for  granting,  but  I strongly  opposed  it. 

8244.  Mr.  M-ITard//.--\Yho.t  date  was  that  1— That 
was  the  2Sth  of  August. 

8245.  Do  you  think  they  wanted  not  to  act  as 
special_  constables  but  to  get  a license  to  riot?— I 
think  It  was  a license  to  riot  they  wanted.  There 
were  some  people  there  who  were  in  the  riots.  They 
wanted  to  have  protection  from  arrest. 

8246.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c.— Do  you  think 
Dr.  Hanna  wanted  Hcense  to  riot?— I did  not  mean 
^at,  but  there  were  more  people  there  than  Dr. 
Hanna.  There  were  a number  of  others  as  well. 
There  were  a number  of  persons  of  different  classes. 

I did  not  know  them,  but  the  object  was  to  have  a 
Protestant  force,  and  I thought  it  would  be  a most 
•unfortunate  thing  to  have  a force  of  one  religion  in 
one  district  and  a force  of  another  religion  in 
another  district ; that  they  would  soon  join  in  with 
the  rioters,  and  it  would  be  a very  sad  state  of  thing's 
indeed.  “ 

_ 8247.  Tlie  Presijfewi.— And  you  thought  it  unde- 
sirable to  have  a sectarian  force  at  all  ?— Certainly. 

8:^48.  l&v.LePoer  ITVenc/i,  Q.c.— Then  you  do  not 
tJnnk  that  special  constables  of  one  religion  for  the 
ahankhill-road  would  be  desirable?— I think  they 
would  not  be  desu^ble  for  this  reason.  I don’t 
believe  m these  localities,  even  amongst  their  own  co- 
rehgionist^  they  would  report  anyone  for  misbehaving 
himself.  They  all  belong  to  societies  very  much, 
and  some  who  gave  evidence  about  these  riots  were 
shopkeepers,  and  for  doing  that  people  w'ere  pre- 
vented from_  dealing  with  tliem  afterwards. 

The  President. — Boycotted  in  fact,  to  use  an  Iiish 
espre.ssion. 

8249.  The  Witness. — If  you  appoint  tradesmen  or 
workmen  as  special  constables  they  are  very  much  in 
combination.  If  you  appoint  shopkeepers,  and  they 
gave  evideuM,  they  would  lose  their  influence.  My 
experience  is  that  special  constables  did  not  work 
well  in  Belfast,  and  I think  it  would  be  less  wise 
now  when  the  two  parties  are  separated. 

In^l^87^  When  were  they  tried  ?— 

8251.  Were  they  tried  then?— They  were,  and  Ihave 
seen  them  join  in  with  the  rioters. 

8252.  Were  they  selected  at  the  time  of  the  riot- 
ing?  I think  they  were.  While  discussing  this  I 
may  say  what  I said  to  ths  executive  committee,  that 
as  far  I was  concerned  I had  every  confldence  in 
the  police  officers  in  the  town  for  some  time,  although 
I believe  they  were  Protestants  principally.  We  don’t 
consider  a man’s  religion  any  qualification  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  police.  I said  then 
and  I say  now,  that  wore  the  police  selected  for  their 
partisan  views  and  were  they  under  partisan  control 
we  would  have  no  confidence  in  them.  I want  to  say 
that  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  ought  to  have  the  Con- 
stabulary independent  of  local  authority,  for  they  have 
no  confidence  in  the  local  authority.  We  want  the 
police  to  be  under  Government  control,  and  appointed 
by  the  Government.  There  were  several  deputations 
came  to  the  executive  committee.  We  had  a deputa- 
tion that  came  with  Dr.  Kane  at  its  head.  I tJiinlr 

Inspector-General  has  made  some  remarks  about 
it,  and  in  addition  to  what  he  said  I -wish  to  say  that 
Dr.^  Kane  said  that  if  they  attempted  to  put  up  a 
poUce  barrack  in  a loyal  locality,  he  would  arm  4,000 
Orangemen  and  drive  them  out  of  that. 

8253.  The  President. — Drive  euf  tr 


•.-i.ixigcLuoii  uuu  uiive  mem  out  or  tnat. 

8253.  The  President. — Drive  out  whom? — Drive 
out  the  police. 

8254.  Were  you  there? — I was. 

82.55.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  said  that  he 
had  stated  that  previously?— He  said  it  twice.  I said 
Dr.  Arnold  stated  h e had  said  it  previously.  He  said  it 


himself  to  tlie  executive  committee  again.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  because  I remarkf^i 
tliat  it  was  left  out  of  tlio  minutes. 

825G.  Mr.  Adams.— l%Di.  Kane  in  Belfast  now?  ' 
JN  0, 1 hoar  he  is  in  Canada.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it,  because  on  the  reading  of  the  minutes  I 
suggested  that  it  was  not  on  the  minutes,  and  it  was 
said  surely  I would  not  ask  such  a thing  as  that  to 
be  put  down. 

8257.  The  President. — Who  said  that? — I think  it 
was  the  J^Iayor. 

8258.  Mr.  APIIardy. — Was  that  said  seriously?— 
Very  seriously ; because  the  meeting  remonstrated 
with  Dr.  Kane  for  a time,  and  he  was  not  quite  satis- 
lied  when  they  went  away. 

8259.  Mr.  ie  Poer  Trench,  Q.o.  — Was  General 

hiontgoraery  Moore  present  ?— I believe  so  ; he  was 
present  at  eveiy  meeting  almost.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin 
was  also  there,  but  not  on  tbe  deputation,  and  he 
stated  he  went  up  the  Palls  road,  and  was  very  well 
received — tliat  he  went  into  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Shaukhill^road — that  ho  saw  a man  firing  on  the  police 
irom  tlio  Sliankhill  road  side — that  the  police  iired  on 
the  man,  and  shot  him,  and  “quite  right.”  DniCme 
raised  a great  cry  of  incbgnation  against  such  a state 
ment,  and  said  the  Eev.  Mr.  Irwin  did  not  belong  to 
their  deputation.  ° 

8260.  The  President. — Who  disapproved  of  it  ?— 
Dr.  Kaiie.  He  said  Mr.  Irwin  did  not  belong  to  the 
deputation,  but  came  in  on  his  own  account.  The 
Mayor  said  3Ir.  Irwin  had  a perfect  right  to  come  in. 
The  Inspector-General  reported  on  one  occasion  that 
Colonel  Forbes  had  stated  to  him  how  ho  had  been 
overhauled  on  the  bench  by  tlie  borough  magistrates 
and  the  borough  magistrates  were  very  indignant  at 
those  remarks,  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  John  Brown 
said  to  mo  as  we  were  leaving,  “ That  old  fellow  will’ 
have  to  be  sent  out  of  tbe  town  for  making  such  a 
statement,”  meaning  Colonel  Forbes. 

8261.  Who  said  that  ?— Mr.  John  Brown,  ex-mayor 

8262.  He  said,  “That  old  fellow  will  have  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  town  for  making  such  a statement?” 
—Yes,  ho  said  that  prnmtely  to  me.  It  seems  to  me, 
my  lord,  that  the  borough  magistrates  so  much  com- 
plained of  being  over-ruled  by  the  resident  maris- 
trates  that  very  few  of  them  were  to  be  seen  before 
the  end  of  the  riots.  They  seemed  to  find  out  that 
they  could  not  do  anything,  and  retired  from  the  field, 
i did  not  see  it  myself,  as  I was  not  out.  On  another 
occasion  the  Inspector-General  proposed  to  have  the 

gamsonincreasedfrom600mentol,000,andthoMayor 

and  the  borough  magistrates  opposed  it,  and  the  Town 
Clerk  said  the  Corporation  were  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  apply  to  for  an  increase  of  the  force  as  they 
represented  the  ratepaj^ers,  and  the  Jlayor  said  that 
he  had  a communication  from  the  Chief  Secretary 
tiiat  they  would  get  a joint  control.  I said  that  the 
Corporation  did  not  represent  the  ratepayers,  only  a 
section  of  them  : and  I objected  to  a joint  control. 

1 said  the  Town  Council  ouly  represented  one-half  the 
rioters,  at  least  that  portion  of  the  working  population 
who  were  inclined  to  riot,  and,  of  course,  the  Catholics 
were  all  opposed  to  joint  control.  ,I  think  a joint 
control  would  be  disastrous;  I tJiink  joint  control 
would  cause  a great  deal  of  delay  and  procrastination, 
and  prevent  action  being  taken  until  the  riots  had 
taken  head,  which  was  .a  most  serious  thing.  This  is 
my  experience  during  the  whole  of  my  life,  that  no 
action  IS  ever  taken  until  the  town  reaches  such  a 
state  tlia,t  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with  the  rioters.  My 
opinion  is  that  a force  of  1,000  men  would  be  neces- 
sary here  jomtly  with  the  militaiy.  I may  state  that 
here  now  I think  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
make  them  act  in  unison, 

8263.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  military  and 
police  acting  in  unison  ?— I think  cavalry  would  be 
very  useful  in  dispersing  a mob.  They  could  circle 
round  it  until  the  police  make  arrests.  How  we, 
the  Catholics  of  Belfast  object  in  toto  to  any 
local  force  under  the  Town  Council;  because  we 
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find  that  'when  the  old  local  force  'was  in  existence, 
out  of  1 60  men  there  wei-e  only  five  Roman  Catholics, 
although  the  Catholic  population  of  Ulster  were  the 
from  which  the  police  are  recruited  generally. 
'W’e  also  object  to  a committee  being  formed,  because 
such  a committee  would  lead  to  procrastination  when 
riotin'^  broke  out.  My  idea  is,  ^at  the  police  should 
he  only  under  one  head,  subject  to  the  Inspector- 
General.  Let  there  be  four  divisional  Inspectors, 
and  they  to  my  mind,  ought  to  have  a magisterial 
power  to  act  independently,  subject  to  the  control  of 
their  chief.  I think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  the 
officers  in  times  of  emergency  coi'ild  be  trusted  to  act, 
and  use  their  own  discretion,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  principal  officer'  in  Belfast.  Now  I find  some 
evidence  was  given  here,  that  there  were  no  Catholics 
li'ring  in  Protestant  districts,  and  no  Protestants  live 
in  Catholic  districts.  Now  I find  there  are  forty 
•Protestants  residing  on  the  Falls-road,  from  the  Model 
School  to  the  Asylum.  Twenty  out  of  the  forty  are 
shopkeepers;  and  six  of  these  have  public-houses; 
and  I understand  that  not  a -window  was  broken 
during  the  riots,  although  they  are  near  the  battle 
ground. 

8264.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — What  is  the  population  of 
the  district? — I think  about  30,000,  but  the  street  in 
■which  these  Protestants  live  is  only  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  length.  It  was  also  mentioned  here  that 
there  is  a hatred  on  the  bench  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  I don’t  believe  that.  I know  the  Catholic 
magistrates  have  no  feeling  of  hatred  for  the  Protes- 
tant magistrates.  I have  many  Protestant  friends  on 
the  bench.  But  there  is  a feeling  of  ascendency 
among  the  Protestant  magistrates,  and  they  are  jealous 
that  any  other  party  should  have  any  control  of  tlie 
town  of  Belfast.  The  only  feeling,  my  lord,  is  that 
sort  of  feeling.  There  is  another  statement,  my  lord, 
that  [ would  -wish  to  make  -with  regard  to  processions. 
Processions  of  every  description  are  a great  source  of 
evil  and  cause  of  riot.  These  processionists  go  about 
with  party  colours  and  emblems,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  cause  riots.  If  the  12th  of  July  passes 
•without  a riot,  still  there  is  waylaying,  and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  the  bad  feeling  dies  out.  These 
processions  have  kept  up  the  bad  feeling  and  increased 
it,  and  it  increases  with  the  increasing  population 
because  the  combination  is  stronger.  Then  as  regards 
Sunday  school  excursions  I don’t  believe  they  do  any 
good  and  they  do  a great  deal  of  harm.  There  is  a 
large  crowd  follows  them  and  if,  when  passing  a corner, 
a drunken  fellow  throws  a stone  the  crowds  begin  to 
riot.  That  is  my  experience  of  processions.  The 
streets  are  blocked  by  the  processions,  the  shops  have 
to  be  closed  for,  perhaps,  a mile  along  the  way. 
This  is  a very  serious  evil  and  a great  annoyance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets.  There  is  serious 
provocation  given  by  the  erection  of  arches,  party 
colour  arches.  Now  in  1884  I was  placed  at 
Carrickhill  and  the  Orangemen  marched  down  and 
before  they  came  back  again  a green  arch  was  erected 
on  CarrickhOl,  near  where  the  Orangemen  would 
pass  at  Clifton-street  and  in  view  of  the  spot.  The 
Inspector  came  to  me  and  asked  could  I do  any- 
thing to  have  it  removed.  I said  I would  try.  A 
respectable  man  at  the  corner  of  •Carrickhill,  a very 
respectable  radn,  -who  has  always  his  -windows  broken 
by  every  procession,  came  with  me  and  he  inter- 
fered and  got  the  arch  taken  away.  On  the  12th 
of  Julv,  1884,  the  Orangemen  erected  an  arch  there. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  I went  up  and,  I confess, 
the  stone  tlirowing  was  brisk.  I asked  tlie  people 
to  desist  or  they  would  get  three  or  si.x  months. 
There  was  an  Orange  ardi  looking  on  Carrickhill 
and  they  said  they  did  not  care  so  long  as  that  remained 
there.  Fifty  or  sixty  were  arrested  for  a riot.  They 
were,  I may  say,  very  riotous  and  opposed  the  police 
a good  deal ; they  did  not  believe  that  the  police 
were  any  friends  of  theirs,  but  I tried  to  persuade 
them  to  the  contrary  but  it  was  no  use.  On  that 
occasion  the  police  were  in  favour  of  the  Orange 


party;  they  were,  at  all  events,  m my  opinion, 
because  they  wanted  to  go  to  CarrickhiU  to  assist  James 
the  police  in  beating  the  others,  and,  of  course,  they  Ross,  J,r. 
were  not  allowed  to  pass.  In  1885  I brought  this 
case  up  before  a meeting  of  magistrates.  I wanted 
a resolution  passed  that  none  of  those  Orange  arches 
should  be  erected  in  a Catholic  locality  and  vies 
versa.  However,  there  was  a long  discussion  about 
that  and  one  magistrate  said  that  there  was  no  use  in 
asking  them  to  do  that,  that  if  they  did  ask  them 
to  do  that  they  worrld  put  up  ten  more  arches. 

8265.  Who'  was  that? — I am  not  certain.  He 
said  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them  putting  up 
this  arch  they  would  put  up  ten  more  instead  of _ it, 
and  that  they  could  not  interfere,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  for  a day  or  two,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  Town  Inspector  Cullen,  who  is  now  Divi- 
sional Magistrate,  brought  this  matter  before  the 
magistrates  again,  and  he  said  that  what  I stated 
was  perfectly  right,  that  he  did  not  believe  arches 
should  be  put  in  these  localities.  I persisted  until 
I got  a promise  from  the  Mayor  that  these  arches 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  put  up,  and  I also  men- 
tioned about  the  lamps,  -which  were  the  property  of 
the  Corporation,  being  decorated  with  flags,  and 
that  it  was  a strange  thing  that  tliat  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, that  if  they  had  power  to  prevent  projections 
in  the  street  they  could  not  have  power  to  deal  with 
this.  NoUvithstanding  this,  however,  the  arch  was 
erected  and  no  action  was  taken. 

8266.  Mr.  Ifennessy.—Wha.t  date  are  you  now  at, 

Mr.  Ross  ? 

The  Witness. — Oh,  I am  speaking  of  1885.  I am 
referring  to  the  12th  of  Jnly,  1885.  ^ This  was  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  not  the  executive,  that  was 
before  the  12th  July,  1885.  However,  the  ai-ch  was 
erected,  and  afterwards  we  found  it  there,  and  we 
were  told  that  we  could  not  prevent  them  from  putting 
up  arches,  that  the  council  had  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing -witli  it,  and  I said  I thought  it  very  strange  that 
when  they  could  prevent  a projection  across  men’s 
doors,  tliey  could  not  prevent  one  across  a street,  and 
one  which  very  often  causes  horses  to  shy,  or  horses 
that  were  unwilling  to  go  through  it.  I know  it  caused 
a horse  of  mine  to  shy — he  was  not  a good  enough 
Protestant  or  Orangeman  I suppose,  but  he  would  not 
go  through  it  at  all  events. 

8267.  Mr.  ll^IIardy.—Wos  it  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  the  horses  that  you  wanted  these  arches  not 
to  be  erected,  or  removed? — No;  the  arches  are  in 
evei-v  quarter  of  the  town.  They  collect  money  for 
them,  and  of  course  they  will  have  King  WOliam 
crossing  the  Boyne  upon  them,  and  all  those  heroes. 

So  far  as  I am  concemed,  they  do  not  annoy  me  in  the 
least,  but  some  people  are  annoyed  by  them.  I do 
not  think  that  I can  give  you  much  more  information 
on  the  subject.  I was  not  very  well  during  the  last 
of  it,  and  I cannot  say.  I passed  over  a great  deal  of 
what  I had  to  say,  because  I should  not  wish  to  detain 
you  or  occupy  your  time  very  long  with  a statement 
rf  my  own.  I have  passed  over  some  minor  things 
in  my  statement.  ± t 

8268.  The  PresidmL—1  should  say  to  you  that  1 
do  not  tv-ish  to  shut  out  anything,  and  if  there  is  nuy- 
tliing  else  that  you  have  to  say,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  you.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ?--I  do  not 
think  that  I have  anything  else  that  I could  state  at 

^ 8269.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — Yon  told  us  riio 
28tbofAugust,  wastliedateof  the  meeting  that  Dr. 

Hanna  attended,  where  ho  required  that  a selection 
of  special  constables  should  not  be  made,  so  they  -a  ould 
not  act  in  harmony  with  the  pohee-what  was  the 

date  of  that  meeting  when  Dr.  Kane  ^ 'Jser- 

vation  to  which  you  have  referred,  about  the  4,000 
Orangemen?—!  do  not  think  that  I can  give  you 

^^8270.  Was  it  after  the  28th  of  Atigust  7--It  -\vas. 

8271  A short  time  after  that? — Yes;  I think  the 
Inspector-General  gave  you  evidence  about 
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i^^iiigc.  that  when  lie  -was  here,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  James  could  say  what  the  date  was. 

Boss,  j.i>.  8272.  He  did  not  give  us  any  evidence  about  that! 

— Well,  although  Dr.  Hanna  was  so  very  willino-  to 
get  the  control  of  this  under  him,  the  other  clergymen 
were  asked  to  endeavour  by  their  influence  to  prevent 
. the  people  from  breaking  the  peace  ; and  he  said  he 
had  no  control  over  them,  that  ho  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  them ; and  the  Inspector-General  said  that 
they  had  used  him  very  roughly  one  evening,  and  he 
should  have  allowed  the  police  to  fire ; and  the 
Inspector-General  said  it  was  nothing  to  compare  with 
what  had  occurred  on  occasions  when  the  police 
did  fire. 

8273.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trsn/th,  Q.c. — You  cannot  give 
me  that  datel — That  was  the  same  date. 

8274.  The  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  -Rn-nr,^. 
was  1 — I could  not. 

8275.  Very  well,  after  the  28th  you  think  it  was? 
— Yes. 

8276.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. —Have  the  central  authority 
been  interfered  with  at  all  by  any  local  authority  in 
respect  to  the  police  force  since  ’65  ? You  speak  of  the 
jomt  control  being  responsible  for  the  state  of  things 
that  ensued  ? — I do  not  tliink  they  have  been  inter- 
fered with  after  ’65. 

8277.  So  that  since  ’65  there  was  no  joint  control? 
—Well,  there  was  a sort  of  joint  control  with  the 
borough  magistrates.  I tlunk  they  took  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  acting  in  those  riots  along 

• with  the  police  officer. 

8278.  But  as  regards  the  organization  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  the  personnel  of  the 
force,  has  there  been  any  joint  control  at  all?— I 
think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

8279.  You  made  some  allusion  as  to  the  small  pro- 
portions of  Catholics  then  ?— That  was  in  the  local 
force  that  was  under  the  control  of  the  To^vn  Coun- 
cil. 

8280.  It  has  not  operated  since  ’64?— No;  the 
force  was  completely  changed  at  that  time. 

8281 . Do  you  consider  that  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  central  authority  have  proved  fairly  effective  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

8282.  Do  you  think  the  peace  of  the  town  has  been 
well  preserved  during  the  last  three  years  ?— Well,  I 
do  not  say  that.  I think  the  withdrawal  of  the 
police  and  all  that  was  a most  disastrous  affair. 

8283.  You  mention  that  the  Town  Council,  as  at 
present  constituted  in  Belfast,  only  represents  one 
section  of  the  rioters  ?— Well,  there  is  not  a Catholic 
in  it. 

8284.  What  is  the  other  section  of  the  rioters  you 
refer  to  1—1  mentioned  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  police — I mentioned  that  these  men  were  all 
electors  on  the  Shankhili-road,  and  they  have  a great 
control  in  the  election  of  the  Town  Council,  and  I be- 
lieve a number  of  them — magistrates  even — who  are 
representatives  could  not  afford  to  offend  these  men 
well. 

8285.  This  section  of  the  rioters  are  well  repre- 
sented on  the  Town  Council  ? — Yes. 

8286.  Wliich  is  the  section  which  is  not  repre- 
sented?— The  Catholic  rioters  are  not  represented, 
or  the  Catholic  commxinity. 

8287.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  town  if  there  was  a good  roprosentation 
of  both  rioters  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I only  speak 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  force  in 

, answer  to  Mr.  Sam.  Black.  I say  that  they  only  re- 
present one  side. 

8288.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  previous  to  ’64  the  ap- 

pointments were  in  tlm  haneb  of  the  Town  Council 
and  not  with  the  Town  Commissioner  ? Yes. 

8289.  Is  that  not  a reason  why  the  Tovra  Commis- 
sioner must  have  the  appointment  of  his  ov/n  men  1 

"As  to  that  I should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 
Perhaps  he  could  recommend  them  to  the  Inspector- 
General,  on  the  system  that  is  pursued  in  the  army, 

T believe. 


8290.  Is  it  the  appointment  of  a partisan  force  that 

you  objected  to  then? — It  was  a source  of  great 
evil. 

8291.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  avoided,  and  yet 
at  tlie  same  time,  have  a local  airthority  to  look  after 
it  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  that  divided 
authority  is  good. 

_ 8292.  Do  you  think  that  the  central  control  exer- 
cised for  tlie  last  twenty-one  years  has  resulted  in 
an  entirely  satisfactory  state  of  things  ? — Well,  com- 
paratively satisfactory.  There  will  always,  of  course 
be^  people  who  are  grumblers,  but  on  the  whole  I 
tliink  it  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
we  have  had. 

8293.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  economical  state  of 
thin^  ? — I should  say  so. 

8294.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  barrack 
accommodation  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  any  knowledge 
of  how  the  Constabulary  are  accommodated  ? — I think 
myself  there  should  be  more  barrack  accommodation. 
It  was  suggested  by  some  representative  Catholics 
where  there  should  be  barracks  placed,  and  I think 
that  has  been. partly  adopted.  I believe  thci-e  was 
an  arrangement  made.  I think  the  Inspector-General 
himself  stated  that  new  stations  for  police  barracks 
were  recommended  to  be  carried  out.  I approve  of 
these  stations  generally. 

8295.  Without  reference  to  the  number  of  stations 
have  you  any  idea  whether  the  accommodation  is 
suitable  ? — I do  not  think  the  present  barracks  are 
suitable  as  far  as  I know. 

8296.  Does  that  point  to  a satisfactory  state  of 
things  as  far  as  central  authority  is  concerned  1 Do 
you  think  a local  authority  would  permit  that  state  of 
tilings  to  exist,  that  is  if  it  does  exist  ? — I think  if  the 
matter  was  represented  to  the  authorities  they  would 
give  some  better  accommodation. 

8297.  Canyon  tell  me  who  should  represent  it  to 
the  authorities  1 — Why  the  police,  I suppose. 

8298.  Who  are  the  police  authorities  in  Belfast  at 
present  ? — I tliink  the  Town  Inspector  is  the  man  who 
should  report  them,  but  he  is  not  very  long  here  in 
Belfast. 

8299.  Do  you  think  it  is  easier  to  notice  men  in  a 
small  establishment  in  a small  area  than  in  a large 
establishment  in  a large  area  ? — As  a matter  of  course 
I should  say  so. 

8300.  Don’t  you  tliink  i^he  defective  barrack  accom- 
modation, if  it  does  exist,  may  be  due  to  the  cen- 
tralized system  ? — That  may  be.  I believe  that  the 
accommodation,  when  there  is  no  additional  men,  is 
not  so  bad. 

8301.  Have  you  anypersonal  knowledge  ofit?— 
Very  little ; I know  some  houses  which  I do  not  think 
suitable  that  have  been  shops,  and  are  badly  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  bai-racks.  I know  some  of  the 
barracks  which  are  very  good. 

8302.  Will  you  mention  these  places  ? — Yes ; one 
in  Albert  street. 

8303.  Any  other  ? — I think  there  is  one  in  the  Falls- 
road  wliich  is  fairly  suitable  for  the  number  of  men 
that  are  in  it.  The  sub-inspector  used  to  live  op- 
posite me. 

8304.  Can  you  mention  another  ? — Well  I,  perhaps, 
could  not  recollect  at  present,  I think  that  Peter’s 
hOl  is  pretty  accommodating. 

8305.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  district-inspectors 
should  have  magisterial  power — would  it  be  an  advan- 
tage ? — It  would  be  an  advantage  only  in  the  time  of 
riot  tliat  he  should  act  without  sending  for  the  Town 
Inspector  before  it  would  be  too  late — that  he  might 
act  if  he  was  a well  trained  man  of  long  service,  that 
he  should  act  impartially  and  fairly,  and  not  severely, 
if  he  had  good  experience. 

8306.  Witli  the  exception  of  ordering  the  use  of 
fire-arms  and  reading  the  Biot  Act,  if  necessary,  in 
what  way  does  he  require  to  have  magisterial  autho- 
rity ? — Well,  I think  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency  in 
any  way  he  thought  proper. 

8307.  Do  you  think  that  in  Mr.  Bailey’s  time  there 
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was  any  difficulty  for  Trant  of  magisterial  power  1 
_Well,  it  was  very  difficult  at  tliat  time ; the  num- 
bers were  not  so  great,  and  the  class  of  rioters  was 
not  the  same.  "VVe  found  there  was  a large  number 
of  respectable  men  mixed  in  the  riots,  and  this  draws 
my  attention  to  the  evidence  given  to  you  by  General 
Uloore — that  he  found  there  large  numbers  of  respect- 
able men  who  have  not  generally  sympathized  with 
the  mob.  Now,  tbis  shows  an  organization  over  Bel- 
fast, I think.  There  is  no  doubt  the  feeling  was  to 
do  away  with  these  policemen,  to  get  them  out  of  the 
town  altogether.  That  was  i;he  cry,  and  in  high 
(quarters,  my  lord,  also. 

8308.  Do  you  know  is  there  any  gentleman  of 
position  who  will  come  forward  and  give  evidence  to 
that  effect? — I do  not  know  that,  I am  sure.  I never 
had  much  communication  with  any  parties. 

8309.  Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  that  poiirts 
that  out  which  was  giveir  up  to  the  pr^eut  time  on 
this  inquiry? — No,  I do  not. 

8310.  You  mention  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  magistrates’  committee  in  dealing  with  the  arches 
on  the  12th  of  July — can  you  say  if  their  action  with 
regard  to  these  arches  on  the  12tli  of  July,  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  line  of  action  they  laid  down  for 
demonstrations  on  the  15th  of  August  and  the  17th 
of  March  ? — I have  never  known  arches  to  be  put  up 
on  the  15th  of  August  in  Protestant  quarters,  because, 
in  fact,  they  would  not  be  allowed. 

8311.  They  would  not  be  allowed  by  whom,  the 
magistrates  or  the  people? — By  the  people,  there 
would  be  a row  if  they  tried  it. 

8312.  But  I mean  as  far  as  the  magistrates  are  con- 
cerned. Has  there  been  the  slightest  difference  with 
regard  to  the  line  of,  action  whicli  they  took  with 
regard  to  the  12th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  August? — 
I do  not  remember  the  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  arches,  because  it  is  a very  long  time  since  I have 
seen,  what  they  call,  green  arches  or  national  arches 
pirt  up.  There  have  been  no  demonstrations  lately 
which  I know  of, 

8313.  But  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  partiality 
with  regard  to  them  it  would  have  been  impressed 
upon  your  memory,  I suppose  ? — I think  so. 

8314.  With  regard  to  processions  forbidden  on  the 
15th  of  August,  who  forbad  them  being  held? — It  was 
the  influence  of  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  prevented 
them. 

8315.  The  President. — There  was  no  forbidding  of 
the  processions — the  Executive  Council  requested  you 
and  some  other  persons  to  act  in  the  matter? — Yes,  I 
thought  he  was  speaking  generally,  my  lord. 

8316.  No,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  15th  of  August? 
— Well,  I was  only  asked  to  go  to  the  Bishop  and  use 
my  inlluence  with  him,  and  ask  the  Bishop  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  people. 

8317.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — ^And  the  result  of  this  was 
there  was  none? — Yes. 

8318.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  for  the 
last  four  years  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  have  given  up 
all  drumming  parties  and  demonstrations? — ^Yes,  a 
good  many  years  ago  tliere  was  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  some  Catholics  to  have  demonstrations  in  order 
that  by  the  moans  of  these  demonstrations  they  might 
impress  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  putting 
all  demonstrations  down.  The  majority  did  not  agree 
with  them,  but  .they  had  some  who  did  agree,  and 
they  liad  some  demonstrations  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  these  demonstrations  when  I heard 
them  speaking  about  them  they  said  they  were  in- 
tended in  tills  way : that  they  would  exercise  their 
right  and  so  impress  upon  the  authorities  the  necessity 
of  doing  away  with  all  processions  of  the  sort.  They 
said  that  was  the  object  they  had  in  coming  out 
themselves,  but  there  has  been  none  lately. 

8319.  Mr.  M'-Hardy. — Are  you  aware  that  from 
187G  to  the  year  1883  the  demonstrations  of  August 
were  dual  demonstrations,  that  is,  one  demonstration 
is  purely  national  and  the  other  a purely  Catholic 
demonstration — are  you  aware  that  that  was  the  case 


up  till  the  year  1883? — Well,  no;  not  to  my  know-  oet.  is.  isas. 

ledge.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  demonstration 

as  to  Belfast.  Koss,  j p. 

8320.  Ai'e  you  aware  that  it  was  very  general  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland? — I do  not  think  that  it  was. 

No  circumstance  rests  upon  my  mind  with  regard  to 
it,  but  I tliink  there  were  Catholic  demonstrations 
before  the  National  party  got  up. 

8321.  Are  you  aware  that  since  the  year  1884  these 
demonstrations  have  been  discom-aged? — By  whom? 

8322.  By  all  parties — by  the  clergy,  and  by  the  lay 
people  who  are  interested? — I think  they  were  dis- 
couraged, but  1 cannot  speak  for  any  locality  except 
my  o%vn. 

8323.  You  are  aware  that  these  August  demonstra- 
tions are  held  in  a good  many  places  as  well  as  Belfast 
— in  a great  many  other  places  besides  Belfast? — In 
every  town  and  county  in  Ulster  they  have  been  held, 
and  the  same  results  follow,  I believe,  generally. 

8324.  And  the  same  discontinuance  has  been  the 
case  in  the  other  places  since  that  time,  as  well  as 
here  ? — To  which  do  you  refer  ? 

8325.  I refer  to  these  August  domonsti-utions ? — 

Yes ; I said  that  the  demonstrations  have  been  discon- 
tinued as  far  as  I know. 

8326.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Is  this  the  meeting 
that  yon  allude  to — Iseea  minute  of  a deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Samuel  Hogg,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hanna,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Combe,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  David  M'Kee,  and  others — this  is  on 
the  2Sth  August  ? — That  is  the  one  I referred  to. 

8327.  I believe  Mr.  Samuel  Hogg  introduced  it? — 

I believe  it  was  some  name  like  that. 

8328.  This  is  what  the  minute  says  : — 

“28th  August,  present — Sir  Edward  Harland,  Bart, 

Mayor,  President;  Major-Cieneral  Montgomery  Moore, 

A.  Reed,  Esq.,  Inspector-General  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary ; the  Hon.  Colonel  Forbes ; F.  j.  MaeCartliy, 

Esq.,  s.M. ; T.  W.  Cullen,  Esq..  Divisional  Magistrate  ; T. 

P.  Carr,  Town  Inspector;  Sir  John  Preston,  Knight.  j,r. ; 

John  Brown,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; Thomas  M'Clolland,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; 

James  Ross,  Esq.,  j.p.  ; M.  hl'Gee,  m.d.,  j.p.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hogg  stated  that  as  chairman  of  a meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Shankhill-road.  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  two 
o’clock,  in  his  place,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  locality,  and  adopting  some 
measures  whereby  the  peace  of  the  district  was  to  be  main- 
tained,  he  begged  leave  to  introduce  a deputation,  some  of 
whom  would  address  the  committee  on  the  subject.  He 
next  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Comb  to  read  tlm  resolution 
which  had  been  unanimously  adopted  at  the  meeting  re-  • 
ferred  to.  The  Eev.  Mr.  M’Comb  said  he  had  pleasure 
in  being  the  medium  of  conveying  to  tlie  committee  the 
following  resolution,  whieli  had  been  passed  at  a meeiiiig  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  district,  which  had  hcen 
held  on  the  previous  afternoon  ; — ‘ That  tliat  meeting 
of  the  residents  of  the  Shankhill-road  deeply  <loplore 
the  disturbances  which  still  continue,  and  regret  that 
no  effective  steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to 
them,  so  that  the}'  have  continued  for  almost  ten  weeks 
without  any  interval.'  The  meeting,  therefore,  consider 
that  the  time  had  corao  for  some  decisive  action  to  bo 
taken  for  the  restoiation  of  order  in  Belfast,  and  they 
propose  to  rerder  any  assistance  they  could  to  the 
authorities  for  that  purpose  either  in  the  capacity  of 
special  constables  in  their  respretive  districts  or  otherwise.’ 

Mr.  M'Comb  .added  that  he  had  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  Shankhill  district.  He  ivas  sorry  to  say,  that  in  b.a 
opinion,  the  disturbances  wliich  had  taken  place  in  that 
district  were  due  to  the  police  themsclvc.s.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  members  of  tlie  deputation  said  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  were  anxious  to  assist  the 
police,  but  they  wanted  the  police  tiiey  iiad  before  these 
occurrences  took  place,  and  not  strangers.  The  Hcv.  Dr. 

Hanna  next  addressed  the  committee.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  lengthened  speech  lie  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
present  state  of  matters  in  the  town  was  largely  due  to  the 
indifference,  apathy  and  laziness  of  the  police.  He  instanced 
a case  of  a young  man,  who  had  been  assailed  on  account 
of  his  religion  on  his  returning  home  through  the  Falls 
district,  anS  although  he  passed  several  groups  of  policeman 
no  effort  was  made  to  save  him.  The  Inspeetor-Ueneral 
inquired  would  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  do  him  the  faver  of  letting 
him  have  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  which  be  referred. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hanaa  said  he  would  gladly  do  so.  Dr.  Hanna,  in 
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Oe«.  15,  lasc.  continuation,  said  ha  and  others  were  winino-  to  nsijief  in  qqic  t?...  _t.  l ti  i 

Mr.  P’-eserving  the  p^ce,_  hut  ha  would  like  to  know  what  —fcfrmft  say  ^ 

Boas,  i.P.  guarantee  would  be  given  that  in  doing  so,  they  would  tqTo  n- 1 i ^ ^ 

not  be  sntgected  to  abuse  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  the  n tviatpu^  — Idonofctbink 

police.  The  Eev.  Mr.  M‘Kee,  referring  to  an  observation  contradiction  to  the  Mayor’s 

•which  had  been  made,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  Proclamation.  *' 


his  opinion,  the  dergy  liad  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  these  disturbances,  hut  the 
persons  who  engaged  in  them  were  quite  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  of  any  church.” ? 

He  "went  out  and  came  back  again  on  two  < 


8340.  What  -was  the  Mayor’s  proclamation  ^The 
proclamation  was  for  crowds  not  to  assemble. 

8341.  The  Mayor  desired  to  prevent  assemblies?.- 
Yes, 

8342.  Was  that  the  occasion  when  the  statement 


three  occasions,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanna  made  use  of  made  by  Dr.  Kane,  to  which  you  have  already 

the  observation.  referred? — Yes,  my  lord.  ^ 

8343.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trmek,  q.o.—l  would  be  very 

id  if  von  nonlrl  no5=!ihlv  o-of  mo  +1,0*  t i ^ 


the  observation. 

_ 8329.  They  did  not  come  back  again  on  that  occa- 
sion?— They  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  and  re- 
turned to  the  committee  again,  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  understanding,  and  the  words  I have  stated  were 
made  use  of,  and  also  one  man  stated  that  what  they 
wanted  was  an  entirely  Protestant  force.  That 
gentleman’s  name,  unfoi-tunately,  T did  not  take  down. 


glad  if  you  could  possibly  get  me  that  date,  for  I have 
got  the  minutos  here  down  to  the  20th  September  and 
I cannot  get  it  ? — The  clerk  of  the  police  court  would 
have  it. 

8344.  Mr.  M‘Ilardy — Was  it  early  in  June?— No 
Mr.  Li  Foer  Trench,  q.c.— You  say  it  was  after  the 


Dr.  Hanna  stated  distinctly,  that  he  wanted  to  ioin  August  ? — I think  it  was. 

■with  thp  — 1 i.-  „ ii--..  . 8345.  You  sav  it  was  after 


assist  the  Inspector-General  in  selecting” he  force  to  nearlyaboutthesame 

i-i,«  .....1  tome.  _The  remark  that  Dr.  Kane  made  was  not 


be  put  on  the  ShankMll-road. 


8330.  lie  fte  Impector-General  ^ 


8346.  But  the  fact  of  the  deputation  would  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  ?— Yes ; I saw  the  Inspector- 
General  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  his  examination. 

8347.  Sir  Edxoa/rd  Bulwer — Was  it  not  soon  after 

the  arrival  of  the  Inspector-General  in  Belfast  ^Yes 
it  was.  ' 

8348.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q,c, — Perhaps  this  is  it 
m the  minutes  of  the  9th  August?— I thought  it  was 
later.  But  perhaps  it  is  it. 

8349.  I find  of  that  date  this  entry : 

“It  was  next  announced  that  a deputation  consisting  of 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Kane,  Rev.  H.  M'Cracken,  Messrs.  R Morgan 
Janies  Bradbury,  John  Reid  and  others,  was  in  waitiniiand’ 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  the  CommitteeT 


present  at  this  con-versation  ?— He  was ; 'he  also  stated 

to  Dr.  Hanna,  that  when  the  force  was  appointed 

he  refused  what  was  proposed — that  when  the  force 
was  appointed  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  it,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

8331.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I see  that  Dr. 

Hanna  added  that  the  deputation  had  asked  him  to 
submit  for  the  committee’s  consideration  the  following 
proposal.  “ That  in  selecting  the  force  for  the  Shank- 
hill  District,  it  is  respeotfuUysuggestedto  the  Inspector- 
General  that  the  force  be  selected  with  special  regard 
to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  district.  The  deputation 
haying  once  more  retired,  the  Mayor  said  in  his 
opinion  the  proposal  of  the  deputation  could  not  be 

entert^od;  they  had  carefully  eliminated  the  police  been  agreed  by  the  Committee  toreceivethenT'ReV 

from  the  resolutions  altogether.  If  they  did  not  in-  deputation  had  been  appointed ’by  a 

tend  to  co-operate  with  the  police,  he  would  like  to  tastily  summoned  and  held  in  the  Sandv-row  Hall, 

know  with  whom  they  intended  to  co-operate  The  Committee  for  the  purpose  of' presenting 

Hrana  said  the  deputation  could  not  jointly  agree  to  posal  to  .tation  police  dii“!r»Uc'nithM^^ 

the  woi^ds  police,  appearmg  at  the  preamble  of  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace,  and  we  declare  our  determination 
tne  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  explain  his  reasons  tave  those  men  amongst  us.  2.  That  we  declare  out 

for  not  falling  in  with  the  views  of  the  committee,  conviction  that  peace  cannot  be  restored  until  the  police  be 
The  feeling  against  the  police  in  the  Shankhill  district  rifles,  of  which  they  make  such  criminal 

was,  ho  said,  so  strong,  that  the  deputation  could  not  7®  call  upon  the  Protestant  inhabi- 

undertake  on  behalf  of  the  people  to  a^-ain  receive  of  Belfast  to  insist  on  this  being  done.  3.  That  the 

£”ieo““‘’‘  ,"i“r'6r.  S.1 

Lm  been  named  Yes  , that  is  putting  it  very  having  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  was  followed 

mildly,  ot  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  down  Morgan  and  Mr.  Bradbury.” f 

everything  in  the  minutes  -with  regard  to  an  interview 


I may  also  remark,  my  lord,  that  the  expression 
made  use  of  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine  about  the  shots 
was  not  entered  on  the  minutes  eitlier,  and  I called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  it,  and  of  tlie  mayor,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  important— that  it  was  a rather 
mportant  affair,  but  he  did  not  enter  it,  and  I did  not 
insist  upon  it ; that  to  which  I refer,  my  lord,  was  the 
expression  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine  made  use  of. 
8350.  The  President.- — 'What  'wos  that  expression? 


which  lasted  four  or  five  hours. 

8332.  Mr.  M’Hardy.—'Wa.s  there  a good  deal  of 
excitement  at  the  meetings  ?— At  some  of  the  meetings 
there  wa.s  j but  not  so  much  at  the  executive  as  at  the 
general  meeting  of  magistrates. 

8333.  Amongst  tlie  members  of  the  deputations  was 

there  very  much  excitement  ?— A good  many  of  them 
were  very  much  excited.  On  that  deputation  you  1... 

speak  of,  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  the  clenuta-  xr°^‘  Pj^^dent.-- 
tion  that  oamo  along  with  Dr.  Hanna  was  very  much  ShankhiD  road,  and 

excited  ^ received,  and  he  saw  a man  out  of  the  Pro- 

8334.  The  President.~Weve  you  present  when  the  P?^°e,  and  that 

deputation  came  with  Dr.  Kane?— I was,  my  lord.  ^ulte  ri^ht^"^ 

niwid  *'■“» *-H»  ‘‘“3V1  ° And  tlien  le  de.w.mced  as  not  being  a 

ovQrj  ’vw  .xf  -y  . member  of  ths  deputation  ? — Yes, 

8352.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— I see  here  the 
thlf.'  he7oiii?to  Lerid”*'?!™#’’  ?!  addressed  tie  meeting,  and  gave 

meeting  iHle ‘Ss“t  aSd  >»  "■>  P=“«J“ 

endeavour  to  quiet  the  people  down  instead  of  stirring 
them  up.  ° 


8337.  Dr.  Hanna  proposed,  you  say,  to  hold  a 
meeting? — Yes;  he  proposed  to  hold  a meeting  in  the 
Brickfields. 


town  so  long  as  the  country  police  were  in  it.  He  was 
on  the  Brickfields  on  Saturday  evening  for  a long  time 
trying  to  _ quiet  the  people.  He  was  sure  that  the 
bitter  animus  shown  towards  the  police  was  more 
bitter  towards  them  than  the  opposing  mob.  When 
we  went  to  the  Shankhill  road  the  people  said  see  ho'w 
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quiet  ■we  are  because  'the  police  have  been  removed. 
He  had  been  summoned  to  the  Royal  Hospital  to  see 
three  of  his  people  who  had  received  gun  shot  wounds, 
one  of  them  a •wido'w,  shot  at  her  own  door  while 
attending  to  her  business  as  a greengrocer.  It  any 
were  permitted  to  remain  they  should  be  deprived  of 
their  arms.  Every  person  shot  down  added  to  the 
intensity  of  the  hostMty  to  the  police.  There  was  a 
cry  for  vengeance  against  them,  if  it  went  on  much 
lon'='er  he  believed  there  wovdd  be  an  armed  organisa- 
tion to  shoot  them  do'wn,  and  have  life  for  life.  If  he 
had  six  special  constables  with  him  to  arrest  six 
drunken  boys  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  whole  of 
the  Brickfields  district  would  have  been  spai-ed  much 
of  ite  riot  on  Saturday  evening.  He  altogether 
approved  of  the  closing  of  public  houses,  a few  drunken 
rioters  led  on  the  rest.  Special  constables,  local  police 
and  military  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  townl — 'You  have  not  that  statement 
there,  I knew  it  was  not  there,  and  reminded  the 
Committee  of  it,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  was  not 
there,  and  that  it  was  rather  important,  but  it  was  not 
there.  I might  say,  my  lord,  that  the  Catholics  of 
Belfast  are  most  anxious  that  the  police  court  business 
ahoiild  be  done  by  two  resident  magistrates.  I tbink 
I did  not  mention  that  subject  to  you  before.  I quite 
concur  ■with  that  myself. 

8353.  The  President — Exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
two  resident  magistrates  ^ — Yes. 

8354.  Mr.  iLcfonw.— They  should  liave  no  street 
duty,  but  be  confined  to  the  courts  1 — Quite  so. 

8355.  And  they  should  be  trained  la^wyers  1 — Really 
I don’t  Icnow.  Soma  say  we  should  have  tramed 
la^wyers,  and  some  say  not.  I think  we  might  have 
one  lawyer. 

8356.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — You  took  notes  very  care- 
fully, Mr.  Ross  1 — ^Yes,  I took  some. 

8357.  Was  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Constabu- 
lary present  at  the  meeting  where  you  took  these  notes  ? 
—He  was. 

8358.  Have  you  read  the  e'vidence  of  the  Inspector 
as  given  here  1 — It  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 
I read  a portion  of  it.  I did  noo  read  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  it. 

8359.  I suppose  you  read  the  evidence  he  gave 
similar  to  you  f — No,  I did  not. 

8360.  You  did  not  find  that  portion  ? — I did  not. 

8361.  You  saw  no  reference  to  such  observations  as 
you  propose  here  ? — Certainly  not. 

8362.  Have  you  your  notes  there  ? — Yes. 

8363.  What  w«^  that  document  which  you  read 
from  while  you  were  gi'ving  your  e^vidence  1 — It  was 
'notes  I took. 

8364.  Did  you  ■svrite  them  out  for  yourself? — Yea. 

I noticed  that  there  -were  several  pai-agraphs  struck 

out.  Yoxi  did  not  give  tlie  evidence  contained  in  these 
notes 

Mr.  Adams. — I do  not  think  that  that  remark  was 
made  to  any  other  gentleman. 

The  President. — I am  sure  I shall  not  take  any 
notice  of  it. 

8365.  The  Witness. — I have  scored  out  a good  deal 
that  I did  not  think  necessary  to  give. 

8366.  The  President. — He  has  been  asked,  and  bo 
knows  that  it  is  our  wish  that  we  should  not  be  encum- 
bered ■with  xumecessary  details — that  unnecessary 
matters  should  not  be  gone  into. 

8367.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — Will  yon  show  us  the  notes 
taken  at  the  time  by  you  ? — No,  I took  most  of  the 
notes  on  the  back  of  tbe  circular  which  I got  asking 
me  to  attend  the  meeting. 

8368.  Then  you  did  take  notes? — Sometimes,  not 
generally. 

8369.  Did  you  take  notes  of  that,  Dr.  ICane’s  inter- 
■view,  when  the  Inspector-General  was  present  and  the 
Mayor  ? — I did  not  at  the  time. 

8370.  When  did  you  take  them  ? — I cannot  remem- 
ber that } it  is  the  impression  on  my  mind  still ; T 
co'old  no-fc  forget  it. 

8371.  Yoxx  did  not  take  notes  of  any  observations 
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at  the  meeting? — I took  some  notes  at  the  time  for  Oct.  is,  isss. 

the  purpose  of  making  some  remarks.  I found  the 

sheet  in  my  house.  Hom.  j.p. 

8372.  Have  you  that  sheet  still : you  say  you  took 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  observations? — 

Yes. 

8373.  Could  you  produce  that  sheet  1 — Perhaps  not : 
they  were  taken  in  a very  short  way,  perhaps  you 
could  not  make  very  much  of  it. 

8374.  I notice  that  you  did  afterwards  make*  re- 
ference to  notes  ■that  referred  to  Dr,  Kane  and  Dr. 

Hanna? — No,  I took  very  little  note  of  Mr.  Kane's 
speech  at  all. 

8375.  But  you  did  of  Dr.  Hanna’s.  How  long 
was  it  after  the  meeting  that  you  took  notes? — I did 
not  take  notes  pai'ticularly  at  all. 

8376.  Have  you  any  note  of  any  observation  made 
to  the  effect  that  these  gentlemen  wanted  to  give  a 
licence  to  riot — that  was  the  expre^ion  that  you 
used  ? — I did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  M'ldovdie. — You  did,  I have  your  words  here. 

The  Witness. — I did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Adams. — I beg  yoxir  pai'don,  Jlr.  M‘Mordie,  he 
did  not  say  anything  of  the  bind.  He  said  that  tiiat 
was  his  impression. 

8377.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — Have  you  any  notes  of  the 
time  in  which  you  thought  that  was  your  impression  1 
■ — I believed  at  the  time,  and  I do  believe  still,  and 
what  I did  say  was  that  these  men  wanted  to  secure 
freedom  from  arrest,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
arrested  if  they  were  got  in  the  mob. 

8378.  So  that  you  suspect  they  wanted  to  join  the 
riot  and  have  freedom  from  airest? — Yes. 

8379.  Was  there  any  man  there  whose  language 

suggested  such  an  idea,  or  was  it  a crude  assumption 
of  your  own.  Now,  give  me  one  word  which  was 
uttered  at  the  meeting  to  justify  you  in  the  opinion 
you  have  expressed  ? — I did  not,  I told  you,  take  a 
note  of  what  occurred,  for  the  deputation  took  a long 
time.  ■ 

8380.  Can  you  attribute  a more  dishonourable  or 
a more  base  motive  to  any  man  ? 

The  President. — I ■will  not  allow  that  question,  sir. 

We  must  judge  of  that  ourseh'es  ; we  are  the  judges 
of  that  matter. 

8381.  Mr.  M'Mordie  (to  witness). — Can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  anyone  who  spoke  so  as  to  justify 
you  in  that  assumption  ? — Some  of  them  I do  not  know 
the  names  of. 

8382.  Can  you  give  me  a single  name,  and  I ■will 
be  satisfied? — I did  not  take  the  names. 

8383.  You  said  that  Dr.  Kane  mentioned  that  he 
would  raise  4,000  men  to  drive  ■the  police  out  of 
Sandy  Row? — Yes. 

8384.  You  took  a note  of  that  expression? — No,  I 
did  not : I should  remember  it. 

8385.  Was  the  Mayor  present  then? — Yes,  and  so 
also  was  the  Inspector-General. 

8386.  Was  Genm-al  Moore  there? — I believe  so. 

8387.  So  that  they  must  all  have  heard  this  state- 
nient  1 — They  must  all  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — There  must  be  some  in- 
accuracy about  that,  because  if  it  is  tbe  meeting  which 
I referred  to,  the  Inspector-General  was  not  present 
at  all.  • 

The  Witness. — I do  believe  so. 

8388.  Mr.  M^Hardy.—^o  was  there,  do  you  say? 

—Yes. 

8389.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Thei-e  was  a magistrate 
named  Mr.  John  Brown  there,  and  he  made  the  re- 
mark about  Colonel  Eorbes ; was  he  the  Mayor  once  ? 

^Yes. 

8390.  Was  tlie  remark  made  in  the  course  of  a 
private  conversation  ?-— No,  it  was  not  a private  con- 
versation, he  stated  it  when  ho  was  about  to  go  out 
of  the  door— tliat  that  old  man  would  have  to  be  sent 
oxxt  of  this. 

8391.  Who  ?— Colonel  Forbes. 

8392.  Did  he  say  why  he  should  be  sent  out  of 
this? -Well,  his  conduct  was  discussed;  they  were 
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OcMs,  !88«.  quite  displeased  at  the  statement  he  made  to  the 
Mr  j^a  Irapeotot-Geneml. 

Ross,  j.p.  8j93.  Did  joii  hear  any  of  the  statements  he  made 

yourself? — I -was  not  present,  but  I heard  what  the 
Inspector-General  said. 

8394.  And  Mr.  Brown  came  out,  stating  that  he 
would  have  to  be  sent  away  from  Belfast?— He  did. 

8395.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  that? — No. 

8396.  So  I may  take  it  tliat  is  literally  the  case 
that 'you  took  no  note  of  this  observation?-^!  did  not 
take  a note  of  it  then.  I did  it  at  home.  I could 
remember  it  well  enough. 

8397.  And  you  have  not  these  notes? — I have  not. 

8398.  What  was  your  object  when  you  went  home 
in  taking  these  notes? — My  object? 

8399.  Yes? — That  I should  have  to  explain  it 
hei'eafter. 

8400.  It  was  to  verify  your  evidence  after  that  you 

took  the  note  ? — I took  these  notes 

8401.  From  day  to  day? — Any  man,  giving  evi- 
dence, may  overlook  certain  pointe.  You  see  I have 
overlooked  that  point  in  giving  my  evidence. 

8402.  The  Fresident. — At  this  time  the  Royal 
Commission  had  already  issued? — The  Commission 
had  issued. 

Mr.  M'Sfordie. — 'You  made  these  notes  before  the 
Commission  issued  ? 

The  President. — Tho  notes  coxild  not  well  be  made 
before  August,  and  on  the  5th  the  Commission  met  here 
in  Belfast. 

Mr.  Adams. — We  were  appointed  on  the  25th  July, 
and  an  announcement  of  it  was  in  the  papers  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

The  President. — I think  that  anyone  who  had  any- 
thing to  lay  before  the  Commission  was  quite  right  to 
make  a note  of  it. 

8403.  The  Witness. — It  was  after  that  that  the 
meeting  was  held. 

8404.  Mr.  M'Mordie  (to  witness). — Did  you  say 
that  Dr.-  Hanna  could  lead  a riot  ? — I should  say  very 
well. 

8405.  Did  you  ever  know  Dr.  Hanna  to  lead  a 
riot? — I think  I saw  him  taking  out  a school  proces- 
sion, and  he  could  not  be  restrained,  whatever  the 
state  of  this  town  might  be,  from  taking  out  this  pro- 
cession, and  having  a great  many  people  after  it. 

8406.  And  that  is  what  you  call  leading  a riot  ? — 
I know  he  is  very  popular-  among  the  rioters.  That 
is  one  thing  I know. 

8407.  Amongst  the  rioters  ? — Yes. 

8408.  Is  he  not  popular  with  all  sections  of  the 
Protestant  people  ? — About  that  I do  not  know.  You 
have  his  ants  before  you  to  account  for  it. 

8409.  Can  you  tell  me  on  what  occasion,  that  you 
are  aware  of,  when  Dr.  Hanna  was  leading  a riot,  or 
interfering  with  a riot,  in  sympathy  with  the  mob  ?— 
I think  when  he  went  at  the  head  of  a school  proces- 
sion, with  a number  of  rioters  behind. 

8410.  The  children  of  his  own  school? — The  rioters 
were  there,  and  he  knew  they  would  be  there.  He 
■was  able  to  not  allow  them,  and  he  refused.  He 
brought  his  procession  out,  and  back  again ; and  he 


brought  them  home  sometimes  with  disastrous  results  ■ 
with  broken  heads  on  both  sides.  ' 

8411.  Now  you  mentioned  that  there  was  a large 
number  of  Protestant  houses  opposite  the  Model 

Schools  that  were  not  wrecked  or  touched  at  all  ? I 

said  between  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Imiatic- 
asylum  wall. 

8412.  Was  there  any  body  of  soldiers,  during  the 
riots,  opposite  the  Model  Schools  ? — Yes  ; but  I said 
from  the  Model  Schools  up  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 

8413.  And  may  I ask  you  if  any  attack  was  mads 
on  these  houses,  would  not  the  sentries  of  the  soldiers 
have  seen  it  ? — And  could  not  the  same  thing  happen 
in  the  case  of  the  Shankhill  road  also.  Would  they 
not  also  see  them. 

8414.  The  soldiers  were  there? — ^Yes,at  the  school, 
but  not  at  the  asylum. 

8415.  How  many  yards  were  they  from  the  houses 
to  which  you  refer  j 400  or  500  yards? — 1,000  yards 
I dare  say. 

8416.  Did  you  say  that  there  was  no  crowd  on  the 
Falls-road,  during  the  riots  ? — I will  not  say  any  such 
thing. 

8417.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  riots  yourself? — 
Yes. 

8418.  Where? — I saw  a part  of  the  riots  between 
Cooper-street  and  Conway-street,  on  Saturday  night 
the  7tL  The  Sandy-row  men  came  from  their  district 
and  were  firing  into  the  Falls-road,  rmtil  the  police 
came.  They  were  there  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment. They  gathered  in  great  numbers,  that  is  the 
Falls-road  people,  and  repelled  them,  and  they  were 
afterwards  dispelled  by  tbe  police. 

8419.  We  will  now  come  to  tbe  arches.  Don’t  you 
know  there  were  six  green  arches  in  Carriok-hill  on. 
the  night  of  Sexton’s  return,  green  arches  with  em- 
blems, harps  without  cro'vns,  &c.  ? — I did  not  bear  of 
it,  but  I will  not  dispute  it.  However,  I have  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

8420.  And  the  ordinary  emblems  which  used  to  be 
treated  as  seditious,  when  the  Government  prosecuted 
processions — harps  without  crowns,  and  with  seditious 
mottos  on  them  ?— I do  not  know. 

8421.  You  have  seen  such  emblems  1—1  have  seen 
them,  but  not  lately. 

8422.  Have  not  the  authorities  tolerated  such 
arches  as  well  as  the  arches  in  Sandy-row  ? — I think 
so. 

8423.  That  is  there  was  even-handed  justice  on 
both  sides — the  police  were  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  either  of  them  ? 

8424.  The  President  (to  witness). — Have  you  seen 
these  arches  1 — No.  It  is  years  since  I saw  one.  I' 
saw  one  in  CarrickhOl  in  1884. 

8425.  You  say  you  did  not  see  one  since  1884,  is 
that  your  evidence  ? — That  was  the  last  green  arch  I 
saw. 

8426.  That  is  long  before  Mr.  Sexton’s  return  I 
presume? — Yes,  my  lord. 

8427.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — ^That  is  not  on  tho  occasion 
to  which  I refer. 


Mr.  Lavins 
Ewart,  j.r. 


Mr.  Lavins  Ewart,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


8428.  The  President. — You  are  a local  magistrate 
I believe  1 — I am  a magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

8429.  Not  for  the  borough? — No. 

8430.  Do  you  exercise  magisterial  jurisdiction  within 
the  borough  ? — I do  not,  my  lord. 

8431.  You  have  not  magisterial  right  within  this 
borough — you  do  not  act  as  a magistrate  in  it  ? — I do 
not,  my  lord.  On  two  occasions  I received  commuJii- 
cations  from  the  hlayor  requesting  me  to  act.  On  the 
first  occasion  I did  so  ; on  the  seco.nd  occasion  I was 
laid  up,  and'  I was  not  able  to  appear. 

8432.  Does  your  commission  run  in  the  county  of 
the  borough  ? — When  I received  this  first  communi- 


cation I communicated  -with  a legal  friend  of  mine  well 
up  in  such  matters  to  know  what  was  his  idea  about 
it,  and  he  advised  me  that  I had  jurisdiction  in  the 
county  Antrim,  part  of  the  borough.  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  so. 

8433.  Is  there  anything,  Mr.  Ewart,  to  which  you 
would  wish  to  direct  our  attention ; we  should  be  very 
glad  to  hear  your  opinions  and  any  recommendations 
which  you  have  to  make? — Well,  my  lord,  I was  pre- 
sent as  a magistrate  on  tlie  9th  June.  On  the  night 
bf  tbe  serious  firing  on  the  Shankhill  road  I went  there 
shortly  after  seven  o’clock.  The  entire  populace  seemed 
to  be  at  their  doors  and  in  an  excited  state,  but  every- 
thing was  perfectly  quiet  as  fai-  os  the  peace  was  con- 
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..^med,  and  there  were  very  few  police  to  be  seen,  a 
Wh^n  I reached  the  Bower’s  Hill  Barrack  I_  reported  s 
Zvsdi  to  Mr.  M‘Leod,  the  Resident  Magistrate  m 
Zr26,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions.  I ^o  h 

fmmd  Mr.  George  Horner,  and  Mr.  Grene,  and  Mr.  e 

MiJliner,  District  Inspectors  of  Police,  there.  I was  t 
Z the  d4  room  of  the  barrack  with  these  gentlemen  i 
for  half  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  a gentleman  .t 
Tame  in  and  said  tliat  the  furniture  was  being  thrown  c 
oXof  a house  on  the  road.  Mr.  McLeod  gave  direo-  J 
tions  that  some  police  should  go  to  see  after  it,  and  1 £ 

^eiit  to  the  door  of  the  baiwack  and  I saw  feathers  i 
beintf  thrown  up  a short  distance  from  the  barrack  into  J 
the  middle  of  the  street,  and  I understood  that  thm  wss  i 
from  a bed  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  O H^e  s 1 
nublichouse  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  previous  < 
^.yht  I went  up  to  ti-y  and  stop  the  young  people  i 
who  were  at  -this  work— it  seemed  idle  play— and  i i 
saw  a boy  throwing  a pillow  out  of  this  same  house,  i 
The  police  came  up  and  they  were  met  with  a volley  i 

of  stones.  They  charged  the  people  with  batons,  and  . 

the  crowd  dispersed.  Then  more  police  turned  out  oi 
the  barrack,  and  they,  too,  were  received  rnth  stones. 
They  charged  a long  way  lip  the  road,  and  having  di^ 
nersed  the  people  returned  towards  the  barrack.  A 
^all  squad,  however,  seemed  to  remain  higher  up,  and 
I went  to  ask  the  sergeant  to  bring  them  do'm.  I 
met  them  coming  down,  and  as  they  neared  the  b^- 
racks  some  stones  were  thrown  from  far  side  ot  the 
way  on  which  I wan  towards  them.  The  pohee  were, 
however,  a good  way  from  the  stones  and  they  could 
not  possibly  reach  them.  At  that  stage  I heaxd  and 
saw  firing.  I saw  the  police  come  out  to  the  mid^e  ol 
the  road  and  aim  deliberately  and  fire  apparently  in  all 
directions.  The  street  was  perfectly  clear.  Of  course 
at  the  first  round  there  were  some  people,  but  there 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  me  to  he  a crowd  or  moh,  m 
fact  there  were  not  more  people  on  the  street  than  there 
would  be  during  the  ordinary  daily  traffic.  I myselt 
was  struck  with  a pickle  of  buckshot  on  the  ffist 
discharge.  I had  no  intimation  that  firmg  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  I did  not  consider  it  necessary. 
The  prolonged  fusdade  was  quite  unnecessary  to  me, 
as  thU  was  no  one  to  fire  at,  except  that,  oocasionaUy, 
some  of  the  lads  would  only  look  round  the  corners ; 
and  sometimes  a hoy  would  run  out  and  throw_  stones 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  barrack.  I was  situated 
about  140  yai-ds  from  the  ban-ack,  and  immediately 
after  the  firing  commenced.  As  soon  m I was  struck, 

I took  refuge  in  the  nearest  house.  The  first_  thmg 
that  I saw  when  I looked  out,  wm  a woman  lying  on 
the  footway  of  Moscow-street,  directly  opposite.  A 
group  of  people  wo  in  the  act  of  lifting  her.  Her 
face  was  covered  with  blood ; and  one  of  these  people 
fa  boy)  was  shot  dead  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  lilting 
her.  When  the  fusilade  ceased  I returned  to  the 
barrack  : some  stones  were  still  being  thrown  from 
the  comer  of  Horthumberland-street.  I found  the 
barrack  crowded  mth  police,  and  a few  civilians,  in  a 
great  state  of  ezeitement.  Some  stray  shots  were 
fired  from  the  upper  window  while  I was  m the 
barrack.  Afterwards  there  was  an  interval  “ 
there  was  no  firing,  and  I called  Mr.  M'Leods 
attention  to  it,  and  he  sent  up  for  Mr.  Grene,  the 
officer  who  gave  orders  that  the  firing  was  to  cease. 
The  men  protested  strongly  against  being  prevented 
from  firing,  and  being  shut  up  there  while  stones  were 
being  thrown  at  the  barracks  j and  Mr.  Grene  foimd 
that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  very  strongly  to  the 
men.  ^ 

8434.  Who  was  it  spoke  strongly  to  them  ?— Mr. 
Grene,  the  officer,  to  restrain  them. 

8435.  In  consequence  of  their  firing? — ^In  answer 
to  their  protest  i^ainst  being  restrained. 

8436  On  what  gi’ound  did  the  men  protest,  Did 
they  say  why  they  objected  to  being  restramed  frora 
firing?— Because  they  thought  they  should  defend 
themselves. 

8437.  If  it  was  clear  that  no  one  was  doing  them 


any  harm,  why  did  they  wish  to  fire  down  an  empty 

street? — ^They  appeared  to  be  in  an  angry  stats.  _ Mr. 

8438.  Did  they  say  anything  to  Mr.  Grene  '..--u.c  Ewa 
he  was  speaking  to  them,  about  the  state  of  things  which 
exited?— Tliey  said  they  feared  they  would  he  en- 
tirely annihilated,  that  the  barracks  would  be  burst 
into,  and  the  .whole  housefull  murdered.  I then 
turned  out  of  the  barrack,  as  soon  as  the  firing  had 
* definitely  ceased,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston, 

Horner  and  Mr.  M'Leod,  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
and  found  the  people  greatly  exasperated.  They 
were  counting  the  different  deaths  which  bad  taken 
place  of  innocent  people  (women  and  ehildi-en)  j and 
after  some  time,  finffing  it  was  impossible  to  calm 
them,  though  they  were  not  disorderly,  hut  pierely 
excited,  I got  the  military  to  come  up.  W e met  them 
at  the  comer  of  Northumherlaml-sti-ect,  running  at 
the  double-quick.  I went  then  to  the  Town  Hall  and 
reported  the  occiu-rence  to  the  mayor.  1 think  that  is 
aU  that  took  place  on  that  occasion. 

8439.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  serious  impor- 
' tance  to  which  you  have  to  caU  our  atcention  ? I wiU 

ask  you  by-and-by  for  your  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tions, but  are  thei-e  any  matters  of  fact  further  which 
you  wish  to  mention,?— I think  the  principal  thing  is 
the  unnecessary  filing.  , „ . 

8440.  First  of  all,  if  you  give  us  generally  the  tact 
to  which  you  wish  to  cMl  our  attention,  I will  after- 
wards ask  you  for  your  opinion  and  reeommeniktionB. 
That  is  the  most  suitable  course,  if  it  is  convenient  to 
you;  if  it  is  not,  of  course  you  can  pursue  your  own 
method?— Very  well.  On  the  7th  August,  a month 

: later,  I was  driving  down  tho  Crumlin-road  at  about 

six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  leave  town  by  train, 

• when  I came  upon  a considerable  gathering  of  people 
^ at  the  comer  of  Clifton  Pai-k-aventie,  a point  where 
I six  roads  meet.  I was  stopped  there  by  Mr,  Forster, 

3 who  told  me  that  they  were  gi-eatly  in  the  need  of  a 
f magistrate.  There  was  an  excited  _ state  of  feeling, 
b the  police  were  stationed  in  a publichouso  adjouimg 
t to  protect  it,  and  I told  Mr.  Forster  that  I was  not 
at  liberty  to  act  as  a magistrate,  but  I remained  there, 

’ being  weU  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  reason 
•’  with  the  people  and  try  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  a 
’•  magistrate  had  been  sent  for  and  I remained  until  he 
3 arrived— Mr.  Wm.  John  Johnston.  He  brought  up 
i a small  party  of  military,  and  when  they  arrived  the 
7 police  were  withdrawn  from  the  publichousa  They 
: left  by  the  back  door,  and  took  a circuitous  route  m 

<r  order  to  avoid  the  people — a route  of  about  a mile 
a further  than  the  direct  route  to  the  barrack  in  Done- 
gall-street,  I understand  there  was  one  of  the  police 
■r  at  this  puhlichouse  which  they  were  sent  to  protect 
e was  drunk,  and  who  turned  round  and  pointed  his 
g rifle  at  tlie  crowd.  . 

% 8441.  Yousawthis?— No,  Ididnotseeit,  mylord. 

n 8442.  You  were  told  it?— Yes.  The  officer  m 
,0  charge  of  the  police  admitted— I heard  him— that  the 
a man  had  taken  drink,  although  he  would  not  admit 
-a  that  he  was  drunk. 

le  8443.  Who  -his  officer  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

;h  Mr.  Shamum—l  will  tell  you  all  about  it  presently. 

[’s  Tho  President. — Is  this  the  case  the  Inspector- 
le  General  referred  to  ? , 

,e.  Mr.  .S/tannon.— Yes.  Where  he  fined  a man  tor 
>d  loading— where  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  o 
re  drunkeimess.  _ „ ,r  t>  ^ 

id  8444.  The  President  (to  witness).— Now,  Mr.  Lwart, 
tie  we  shall  he  glad  to  hear  your  opinions  or  recommen- 
dations  ?— My  opinion  is  that  the  police  were  quite 
V unjustified  in  firing.  On  the  9th  June,  so  far  as  I 
‘ ■ was  able  to  form  on  opinion,  they  were  not  m ^angen 
Of  course  they  were  in  danger  of  being  stouck  with 
stones,  but  I have  not  heard  of  any  of  them  being 
seriously  hurt.  I think  some  of  them  were  stni^, 
'id  but  after  they  appeared  to  have_  got  safely  into  tho 
im  barracks,  they  came  outside  again,  and  brought  out 

nd  their  rifles •.  xm 

8445  And  you  think  tho  police  should  wait  until 
sm  ae,  oi-e  very  Berioraly  tort  before  they  take  moasoree 
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IS,  1886.  to  disperse  riotous  mobs  ?— Well,  my  lord,  tida  was  a 
peculiar  case. 

8446.  I trust  that  it  is  a very  peculiar  case  1 I 

understand  that  it  is.  The  police  had  made  an  attack 
of  which  you  have  heard — I do  not  propose  to  go 
into  that.  On  the  men  of  the  Fall’s  foundry  coming 
out,  the  strange  police  mistook  them  for  riotei-s— I 
am  referring  to  Combe’s  foundry— and  this  exas- 
perated the  people  j and  I believe  that  if  the  police 
had  remained  in  barrack  when  they  had  witlidrawn 
toere,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  riots  would  not 
have  taken  place  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

8447.  Do  you  mean  at  the  time  that  they  had 
•wrecked  this  publichouse— that  they  should  have  re- 
mained in  the  barrack  when  the  wrecking  was  going 

\ The  publichouse  was  "wrecked  the  pre'vious  night. 
It  is  tme  that  they  were  throwing  some  articles  out 
of  the  windows— the  boys  were ; but  after  tliey  had 
dispersed  that  crowd  they  returned  to  the  barrack. 

8448.  I thought  they  went  out  of  the  barrack  in 
consequence  of  the  looting  of  the  publichouse  7— So 
they  did,  my  lord. 

• then,  after  they  came  back,  remained 

in  the  barracks,  with  the  exception  of  some  men  who, 
as  you  say,  came  put  and  fired  up  and  down  the  street. 
I thought  the  policemen  were  in  Uie  barrack,  and  went 
out  when  the  looting  took  place,  and  then  returned 
mto  the  barrack  until  some  men  came  out  and  fired ; 
but  there  was  no  genei-al  sortie  after  that  ?— No ; they 
only  came  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  from  -which 
tiey  fired.  With  regard  to  the  future  management. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  poUce  force  is  really 
quite  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  to"wn.  I think  that  is  evident  to  everyone ; and 
m cases  of  emergency  these  strange  police,  who  are 
^S^orant  of  the  town  (or  the  large  majority 
of  them  at  least  are  ignorant  of  it),  do  a great  deal  of 
oam.  I think  that  they  should  not  be  introduced, 
and  that  m cases  of  emergency  the  military  should  be 
caUed  into  requisition.  I did  not  hear— although  I 
am  a mem^r  of  the  Town  Council  I am  not  on  the 
Daw  and  Police  Committee — I did  not  hear  of  the 
recommendations  which  the  Town  Clerk  produced 
yesterday,  but  I may  say  that  I agree  with  them.  I 
think  I have  nothing  more  to  add. 

8450.  In  addition  to  being  a county  magistrate 
you  are  also  a resident  within  the  town  of  Belfast, 
Md  are  a very  large  employer  of  labour,  I believe  1— 
Xes,  my  lord. 

8451.  About  how  many  thousands  have  you  in 
your  employment  altogether  ?— About  3,000. 

8452.  Are  they  of  mixed  religion  or  mostly  of  one 
form  of  religion  ?— They  are  mixed. 

8453.  Are  they  mixed  about  evenly  ?— Oh,  no. 

8454.  In  what  proportion  then  ?— The  larger  oro- 
portion  are  Protestants. 

what  extent — roughly  what  would  you 
^7  statistics;  are  there  four- 
tiths  Protestant  1 — I -was  just  going  to  say  that.  I 
presume  it  would  be  somewhere  about  that. 

8456.  Do  they  work  together  in  the  same  mills 
Ihey  work  m the  same  rooms,  side  by  side. 

8457.  Without  any  disturbance  7— Wo  never  have 
any  disturbances  whatever,  except  in  troublesome 
times  like  these  which  we  have  passed  through  There 
were  a few  cases  in  which  Roman  Catholic  workers 
did  -withdraw,  in  which  they  absented  themselves  till 
things  calmed  down. 

_ 8458.  Why  should  they  absent  themselves : was  it 
in  consequence  of  differences  in  the  mills?— Yes  I 
have  no  doubt  about  that.  I have  no  doubt  that  they 


8459.  With  that  exception  of  their  leaving  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  themselves,  I suppose,  in  the 
minority— m the  mills  you  say  they  get  on  well  with 
their  Protestant  fellow  workmen  ?— With  that  exoen- 
tion  ? 

8460.  Yes  ? — They  do. 

8461.  Ilave  you  as  many  Catholics  now  in  your 
eraphymeiit : is  the  proportion  of  religions  about  the 


same  now  as  it  was  before  the  disturbances  ; or  is  it 
less  or  more  ?— I should  say  it  is  very  near  the  same 
There  are  a few  of  the  Roman  Catholic  workers  -who 
have  not  returned  yet,  and  their  places  may  not  be 
taken  up.  I may  say  that  we  try  to  keep  up  a 
proper  proportion,  and  have  been  always  unfavour 
able  to  any  attempt  to  exclude  Catholics  by  over 
« lookers.  ^ 

8462.  I hope  you  won’t  fancy  that  I make  anv 
insinuation.  I merely  want  to  know  the  facta ; there 
is  a very  large  majority  of  persons  of  one  relirfion 
but  the  people  of  both  religions,  generally  speaking’ 
work  together  in  amity  ? — Yea.  ®’ 

_ 8463,  It  is  well  that  people  should  see  something 
in  the  way  of  reli^ous  harmony  existing  in  Belfast? 
— They  have  been  in  perfect  accord,  except  on  occa. 
sions  of  excitement.  In  fact  there  -were  some  cases 
of  workers,  women,  who  on  ordinary  occasions  are  the 
most  excited,  and  calculated  to  give  trouble— I am 
speaking  of  Roman  Catholic  workers — ^who,  during 
the  late  troubles,  preserved  a very  quiet  attitude 
gave  no  offence,  and  received  none,  and  remained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  riots  at  their  work. 

8464.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bviwer. — At  what  time  did  the 

finng  first  commence  at  the  Bower’s  Hill  barracks  • 
was  it  aTter  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  from’ 
the  public-house,  and  their  entering  into  the 
barracks;  was  that  the  first  time  that  the  firing 
took  place  1 — They  had  all  returned  from  charging  the 
people,  except  a few  who  had  followed  the  people 
further  up  the  road.  They  had  returned  from  charging 
the  people,  after  the  trouble  at  the  public-house,  and 
it  was  the  first  of  the  party 

8465.  Who  got  into  the  barracks,  and  turned  round 
and  fired? — I cannot  say  as  to  that,  but  it  was  imme- 
diately after  they  got  in  that  the  firing  took  place. 

8466.  They  did  not  come  out  of  the  house  and  com- 
mence firing  down  the  street?— Oh,  yes;  during  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 

8467.  Were  they  acting  under  the  orders  of  any 
Head-Constable  or  officer?— Ido  not  know.  I was 
about  100  yards  off. 

8468.  After  you  got  into  the  barracks  whom  did 
you  consider  in  command  ?— Mr.  M'Leod,  Resident 
Magistrate. 

8469.  Were  there  any  orders  given  then— did  you 
hear  any  orders  given  then- did  you  hear  any  orders 
given  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  ?— Yes,  I heard  the 
orders  given  that  the  firing  should  cease. 

6470.  That  order  was  given,  but  it  went  on  after 
that  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  any  orders  being  given  to 
cause  the  firing  to  commence,  or  of  any  orders  to  cause 
the  severe  firing  to  cease. 

8471.  But  you  found  firing  going  on  when  you  got 
there  ? — Not  until  I got  in,  and  then  there  were  some 
stray  shots  fired. 

^ 8472.  Blit  in  the  hea-vy  firing  the  policemen  were 
in  the  streets  ? — Yes,  in  the  hea-vy  firing. 

8473.  Who  gave  the  orders  to  cease  firing  when  you 
were  in  the  barrack  ? — Mr.  M'Leocl.  He  sent  up  word 
for  Mr.  Grene,  and  had  him  brought  down,  and  told 
him  to  have  all  firing  cease. 

8474.  Was  Mr.  Grene  in  the  upper  room  then  ?~ 
He  must  have  been.  He  was  certainly  upstairs. 

8475.  You  did  not  go  to  the  upper  room? I did 

not  go  upstairs  at  all. 

847  6.  And  therefore  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Grene  fire 
himself? — I did  not,  sir. 

8477.  In  which  of  the  rooms  werO  you? In  the 

day-room,  as  I tliink  it  is  called. 

8478.  Is  not  the  front  room  called  the  day-room?— 
No,  the  back  room  is  caDed  the  day-room. 

Mr.  E/mnnon.— The  back  room  is  the  office. 

8479.  Sir  Edward  RwZioer.— Were  there  many 
police  m the  room  with  you:  was  the  room  full?— 

Do  you  mean  when  the  firing  -was  going  on  ? 

8480.  Yes  ? — It  was  full,  and  the  hall  was  full  and 
the  stairs  were  packed.  The  whole  house  seemed  to 
be  completely  pacxed. 

8481.  Did  you  see  any  reason  for  the  firing?— I 
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did  not.  I certainly  heard  some  stones  rattling  against 
the  shutters. 

8482.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — There  was  no  attempt 
made  to  disperse  the  mob  by  the  police  coming  out 
from  the  building  while  you  were  in  the  house  1 — No. 

8483.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  say  that  you 
heard  stones  striking  against  the  window  shutters  ? — 
Yes. 

8484.  And  some  of  them  you  say  were  struck  with 
effect? — No,  1 do  not  know  that  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

8485.  I thouglit  you  said  that  some  of  them  were 
stmck  "with  effect  ?-  -No  ; I do  not  know  of  any  men 
being  struck,  but  I hare  no  doubt  that  they  were ; in 
fact  I heard  that  they  were. 

8486.  In  yorir  opinion  was  there  an  attack  on  the 
barrack  which,  if  not  checked,  must  have  resulted  in 
breaking  in  the  barrack? — ■Well,  so  far  as  I could  see 
from  the  point  at  which  I stood  there  was  no  attack 
being  made.  There  may  have  been  stones  thrown  at 
it,  but  certainly  there  was  no  crowd  in  front  of  it, 
so  far  as  I could  see. 

8487.  Mr.  Adarns. — Are  you  a Harbour  Commis- 
sioner?— No,  sir. 

8488.  I suppose  some  of  the  magistrates  are  Har- 
bour Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

8489.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — You  say  that  a small  party 
of  men  were  left  out  of  the  barrack,  but  got  back 
before  the  firing  commenced  ? — No,  sir  ; there  was  a 
small  party  which  had  gone  further  round  than  the 
rest,  but  they  were  not  let  out ; they  were  longer 
getting  to  the  barrack. 

8490.  Was  it  that  last  part  which  fired  on  the 
road  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

8491.  You  mentioned  that  the  party  of  the  men 
who  had  not  got  their  rifles,  got  safely  into  the  bar- 
rack, procured  rifles,  and  came  out  on  the  road  to  fire. 
Have  you  any  evidence  or  knowledge  of  that? — 
None.  If  the  police,  who  were  on  the  road  charging, 
had  rifles  they  had  no  batons. 

8492.  Can  you  say  that  there  was  any  small  body 
of  men,  armed  with  rifles,  who  were  charging  the 
crowd,  and  who  were  the  last  to  get  into  the  barrack  ? 
— I am  nearly  positive  they  had  not. 

8493.  Will  you  correct  this  evidence.  I will  read 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Inspector  Grene.  He 
says : — 

“The  main  body  extended  to  the  barrack,  and  while  on 
the  way  to  it  I saw  a small  detached  body  of  seven  or  eight 
men  .it  Moscow  street,  and  as  they  were  being  stoned  by  a 
mob,  I went  to  tlie  rescueof  those  eight  men.  I found  them 
at  the  corner  of  Moscow  street,  and  they  complained  much 
of  being  stoned  and  hit.  I told  them  I would  take  them 
out  of  that,  as  I did  not  see  any  use  in  their  being  there. 
The)'  said  to  me,  “ You  will  let  us  fire  before  we  go.” 

That  is  clear  evidence  that  they  had  rifles.  You 
have  no  doubt  that  the  party  of  men  there  referred  to 
were  the  party  that  you  saw  firing? — I think  it  must 
be  tile  same. 

8494.  Did  you  approve  of  the  men  being  withdrawn 
from  the  road  ? — I did  ; but  in  answering  the  question 
you  just  put  to  me  I did  not  see  any  rifles  with  that 
party  of  men. 

8495.  The  others  were  withdrawn  ? — Yes ; the 
same  parties  that  you  are  referring  to.  I am  satisfied 
— in  fact  I have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  no  doubt 
in  the  world,  tliat  they  had  no  rifles — that  party  of 
men  at  the  corner  of  Moscow  street. 

8496.  Are  you  able  to  say  positively,  that  you  saw 
a party  of  men  at  the  cozner  of  Moscow  street,  and 
that  they  had  no  rifles? — Yes;  that  is  presuming 
they  were  the  same  party.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
police  who  were  coming  in,  and  they  passed  the  comer 
of  Moscow  street. 

8497.  In  a detached  body  ? — In  a detached  body. 

8498.  Did  you  see  District  Inspector  Grene  ■witli 
them  ? — No,  I do  not  recollect.  In  fact  I never  saw 
Mr.  Grene  before,  to  my  knowledge.  I did  not 
observe  an  oflioer  with  them  at  all. 

8499.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  in  which  the 


police  were  placed  in  the  barrack,  crowded  and  hud- 
dled together,  and  unable  to  act,  did  that,  in  your 
opinion,  encourage  the  rioters? — "Well,  I thhik  not. 
I think  that  the  rioters  wei-e  satisfied  when  the  police 
had  returned  into  the  barrack.  I believe  that  if  the 
police  had  remained  there  quiet  no  disturbance  would 
have  taken  place.  May  I ask  if  your  question  is 
•with  reference  to  after  the  firing  had  ceased  ? 

85ij0.  It  has  reference  to  this.  I wish  to  ask 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  withdrawal  of  the  police 
first  caused  ■the  serious  disturbance  that  ensued  after- 
wards ? — No,  I do  not  think  the  •withdrawal  of  the 
police  led  to  this  disturbance.  I think  it  was  the 
action  of  the  police  that  led  to  this  disturbance. 

8601.  You  do  not  tliink  tliat  the  withdrawal  of  the 
police  encouraged  the  mob,  or  induced  them  to  become 
more  dangerous  1 — No,  I did  not. 

8502.  Do  you  approve  of  a town  police  force,  if 
armed  -with  rifles,  being  allowed  to  use  them  without 
special  authority  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — I do 
not  know  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  obtain  special 
authority  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I do  not  think 
that.  I think  the  use  of  the  rifle  should  be  very 
exceptional  indeed.  1 dare  say  that  it  would  be  well 
that  they  should  have  rifles  in  their  barracks,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  that  such  authority  should 
be  vested  in  the  Town  Inspector. 

8503.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Johnston  on  tho  street  at 
the  time  you  are  speaking  of  firing  going  on  ? — No  ; 
that  was  another  occasion,  sir. 

8504.  "Was  it  not  on  that  occasion  ? — No,  sir ; it 
was  a month  later. 

8505.  Mr.  Shannon. — I understand  you  did  not 
get  there  until  7 o’clock  that  evening  ? — No. 

8506.  You  did  not  arrive  until  7 o’clock? — Na 

8507.  After  you  arrived  I presume  you  became 
aware  that  the  police  had  already  been  withdrawn 
once.  They  were  all  in  barracks,  you  say,  save  a 
few? — Yes. 

8508.  Were  you  aware  that  the  mob  had  attacked 
O’Hare’s  house  pre-viously  to  that  withdrawal  ? — Do 
you  mean  on  that  evening  ? 

8509.  Yes? — I was  not. 

8510.  Did  you  find  the  people  exasperated  against 
the  police  ? — Yes. 

8511.  Did  you  see  many  drunken  persons  in  the 
crowd  ? — I came  in  contact  with  a number  of  persons 
who  had  evidently  taken  drink. 

8512.  Did  you  connect  that  with  the  wrecking  of 
O’Hare’s  public-house  ? — Well,  no ; I did  not. 

8513.  Have  you  heard  since  that  there  was  a large 
amount  of  liquor  at  O’Hare 's  public-house  ?— I think 
I did. 

8514.  Subsequent  to  the  -wrecking  of  the  night 
before  ? — No ; I have  not  heard  that.  1 heard  that 
there  was  a lot  of  liquor  in  O’Hare’s  house. 

8515.  Now,  the  first  firing  that  you  saw  was  out- 
side the  barracks  : is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

8516.  Did  you  see  any  other  firing  outside  the  bar- 
rack save  that.  I mean  did  you  see  any  firing  outside 
after  the  fire  was  over  inside  ? — I saw  from  outside 
the  ban-ack  firing  going  on  continuously  during  from 
15  to  20  minutes. 

8517.  Quite  so  ; bub  once  th.at  firing  outside  had 
ceased  there  was  no  second  firing  to  your  knowledge 
outside  tlie  b.aiTack  ? — No. 

8518.  Did  you  see  during  tho  firing  Mr.  M'Leod 
outside  the  bairack  ? — No,  sir ; I did  not. 

8519.  Or  just  antecedent  to  it  ? — No. 

8520.  Did  Mr.  M'Leod  tell  you  wliile  you  were 
inside  tbo  ban-ack  that  he  hful  read  the  Riot  Act  ? — 
He  did  not. 

8521.  You  were  not  aware  of  it  if  he  had?— I was 
not. 

8522.  Did  you  see  the  state  of  the  barrack  and 
of  the  surrounding  houses  that  evening  before  you 
went  into  'the  barrack  ? — I did. 

8523.  In  what  state  were  they?  I mean  as  re- 
gards the  -windows  ?— They  were  smashed. 

2R2 


Oct  is.isse. 

Mr.  Lsvics 
Ewart,  J.r. 
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Oc«.  1^1866.  85  24.  Were  tie  adjoiniBg  houses  in  the  same 

Mr.  La^Q'»  condidou  1 — Some  of  them  were. 

Ewart,  j.r.  8525.  Were  you  aware  when  you  got  inside  the 
barrack  that  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  broken? 
— So  I heard. 

"8526.  Now,  coming  to  the  7th  of  August.  This 
party  and  the  party  of  police  that  you  saw  on  that 
occasion ; was  that  party  of  police  guarding  Hassan’s 
public-house  1 — I understood  that  they  were  brought 
out  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it. 

8527.  Were  they  under  a District  Officer  named 
Babbago  1 — Yes,  Babbage,  I think,  was  the  name. 

8528.  Were  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hassan  im- 
plored or  requested  them  not  to  leave  the  place  ? 

Yes. 

8529.  Although  the  magistrate  asked  for  their 
withdrawal  1 — Yes. 

8530.  When  the  police  were  going  away  from 
Hassan’s  did  they  take  a circuitous  route  ?— Yes. 

8531.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  savagely  as- 
saulted when  they  were  going  out  ?— ITo  j I did  not. 

8532.  Were  you  able  to  notice  the  side-streets  at 
the  time?  You  saw  the  police  in  front  of  Bower’s' 
hill  barrack  firing  ? — No ; I was  not  in  the  position 
to  see.  I could  not  see  round  the  corner. 

8533.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  whatever  part 
of  the  police  it  was  that  fired  in  the  street  came  out 
of  the  barrack  before  they  fired  1— Well,  I was  not 
sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to  say  as  to  that. 

■ .8534.  Can  you  say  had  the  streets  been  cleared 

before  you  saw  the  constabulary  standing  in  tho 
street  and  firing  1— It  was  not  absolutely  cleared. 

8535.  Was  it  clear  of  all  but  police  ? Can  you  say 
where  the  men  came  from  immediately  before  they 
fired? — Well,  they  must  have  come  from  immediately 
above  the  barrack  or  from  the  barrack. 

8536.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  saw  them 
going  into  the  barrack  and  then  coming  out  again, 
and  then  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
firing  up  and  do\vn  the  street  ?— I saw  men  going  in, 
and  immediately  afterwards  I saw  men  coming  out 
with  rifles. 

8537.  That  is  what  I asked  you.  At  the  time 

that  the  men  went  into  the  barracks  wore  there  any 
constables  standing  in  the  streets  firing  ? No. 

8538.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw 
men  coming  out'  armed  with  rifles,  who  took  up  f-.h^ir 
position  in  the  street  and  fired  ? — I did,  repeatedly. 

8539.  Look  at  that  map,  and  tell  me  if  that  r4jre- 
sents  fairly  the  positions  at  which  that  girl  and  boy 
were  shot  ? Do  you  see  Moscow  street  ? — ^Yes. 

8540.  Do  you  see  two  marks  there,  with  the 
names  M‘AIIister  and  Kyle  1 Do  the  marks  there 
represent  the  positions  where  those  persons  were 
shot? — I think  so.  Yes.  They  may  have  been  a 
little  closer  to  the  hou.se. 

8541.  They  were  not  more  out  in  the  street? 

Certainly  not. 

8542.  I wish  to  ask  you  was  it  even  physically 
possible  that  tliose  two  individuals  could  have  been 

shot  by  firing  from  tho  windows  of  tho  barracks? 

Well,  unless  a person  firing  had  the  body  clean  out  of 
the  window. 

8543.  Would  he  not  also  require  to  have  his  rifle 
parallel  with  the  house  ? — I think  he  would. 

8544.  And  in  that  position  he'  could  not  take  a good 
aim  ? — Well  that  would  of  course  depend. 

8545.  Did  you.see  the  particular  places  in  which 
any  other  persons  who  were  shot  that  night  were 
standing  at  the  time  ? — No. 

8546.  Do  you  know  Diiiidee-street  in  which  Parker 
and  Matthews  were  shot  ?— I know  Dundee-street. 

- 8547.  Would  it  be  possible  for  police  firing  from 
the  barrack  windows  to  have  shot  a person  in  D^undee- 
Btreet  1 — I am  not  particularly  sure  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  position  Dundes-street  occupies  with  respect  to  the 
barrack. 

8548,  It  is  opposite  Canning’s  court.  As  I under- 
stand yon  you  say  that  there  was  no  greater  traffic 
than  on  the  ordinary  evenings  in  the  street  in  front  of 


the  barracks  when  the  police  were  firing  ?— I should 
say  no  more. 

8549.  And  wherever  that  crowd  may  have  been 

whether  in  the  side  streets  or  anywhere  else,  the? 
were  certainly  not  on  the  Shankhill-road  ?r— YeL  ^ 

8550.  From  the  time  that  the  firing  commenced 
which  you  say  lasted  twenty  minutes,  or  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  was  there  any  attempt  of  any  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  police  to  go  down  to  the  corner  and 
disperse  the  people  who  were  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  ? — None  that  I saw. 

8551.  During  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  did 
the  street  remain  in  that  comparative  freedom 
from  crowd  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — Oh,  it  was 
quite  clear  after  the  first  round. 

8552.  Tlien  I understand  you  to  say  this  that  when 
the  firing  commenced  first  there  were  parties  standing 
about  the  corners,  but  after  the  first  round  the  street 
became  quite  clear  ?— -When  the  firing  first  took  place 
there  were  persons  on  the  street. 

8553.  But  had  the  first  round  the  effect  of  clearing 
them  away  ? — ^Yes,  instantaneously. 

8554.  And  the  further  firing  which  you  say  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  took  place  at  a 

time  when  the  street  was  perfectly  clear  ? Yes ; I 

could  not  understand  who  the  police  were  firing  at.' 

8555.  As  far  as  you  could  see  could  any  prectical 
result  whatever  have  been  obtained  by  firing  after  the 
fii'st  round  had  ceased? — Well,  unless  they  were  aiming 
at  individuals  that  projected  their  heads  about  the 
street  corners. 

8556.  But  so  far  as  any  effect  in  clearing  Shankhill 

road  was  the  firing  of  any  use  ? — No,  there  was  nothing 
to  clear.  ® 

8557.  And  your  statement  is  that  having  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  street  in  your  opinion  the  firing 
was  unnecessary? — Yes. 

8558.  And  in  any  view  of  the  case  in  your  opinion 
the  firing  was  unnecessarily  prolonged  ? — ^Yes ; it  was 
absurdly  unreasonable.  There  was  no  reason  for  it 
whatever.  It  appeared  to  be  firing  just  for  firing’s 
sake. 

8559.  You  say  that  after  the  first  round  shots 
appeared  to  be  firing  for  firing’s  sake  ? — ^Ycs. 

8560.  I wish  to  ask  you,  when  you  got  to  tho 
barrack  that  evening  did  the  police  in  the  barrack 
appear  to  be  beyond  control,  or  did  you  see  any  person 

at  all  who  seemed  to  have  any  power  over  them  ? 

Well,  I did  not. 

The  President. — As  I understand  it,  this  gentleman 
was  in  the  back  room. 

8561.  Mr.  Qamphell. — Yes,  my  lord,  but  he  might 
have  gone  past  them  in  going  to  the  back  loom.  (To 
witness)  As  you  went  into  the  barrack  did  you  p?^ 
a body  of  police  in  tho  hall  and  in  the . back  room  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  person  there  to  keep  them  in  com- 
mand— 

8562.  The  President. — How  many  superior  officers 
•of  the  highest  rank  did  you  see  there  ? — Well,  my  lord, 

I cannot  say. 

8563.  Was  there  any  resident  magistrate  there  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  Mr.  M’Leod. 

8564.  Was  there  a borough  magistrate? — -Yes,  Mr. 
Horner. 

8565.  Was  there  any  district  inspector  ?-— Yes,  Mr. 
Grene ; I know  of  his  being  there. 

8566.  Mr.  Campbell, — Did  there  appear  to -be  any 
arranged  plan  among  those  gentlemen  as  to  how  the 
police  in  that  bai-rack  -u-ere  to  be  handled  ? 

8567.  The  President.  —You  may  be  sure  there  was 
not.  We  have  it  that  there  were  several  officers  of 
equal  rank  there,  and  all  of  the  highest,  but  that  no- 
body had  any  authority  over  anybody  else  is  a thing 
that  is  perfectly  clear. 

8568.  Mr.  Campbell. — Now,  this  firing  which  you 
say  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  andwhich 
you  also  say  was  unnecessary  and  unreasonable,  I un- 
derstand you  to  say  that  it  had  ceased  before  yoi\  went 
into  the  barrack  ?-— Yes. 
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85(59.  That  is  tha  firing  outside  in  tho  street? — Yes. 

85  70.  After  you  got  into  tho  barrack  was  tho  firing 
continued  from  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house  ? — Yes, 
aome  shots  were  fired.  , , 

8571.  As  you  were  approaching  the  barrack  and 
going  into  the  house  was  there  anything  in  tho  portion 
of  the  street  that  you  saw  to  justify  the  continuation 
of  the  firing  from  the  house! — No,  nothing  to  justify 
the  firino-.  There  were  some  stones  being  thrown. 

8572. *Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ^Did  you  say  where  you  were 
fling  on  the  street  when  you  saw  this  firing  1 — I 

could  point  it  out  on  the  map  ; it  was  about  the  end 
of  Moscow-street  I took  refuge  in  a house. 

8573.  Mr.  .ffoss.— Did  you  hear  any  party  in  the 
crowd  suggest  to  bum  the  barrack  1 — I did  not. 

8574.  You  are  a large  employer  of  labour  in  Belfast  ? 
— ^Yes. 

8575.  Were  there  a great  many  Roman  Catholics 
who  left  your  employment  after  the  disturbances  com- 
menced?—No,  not  a gi-eat  many. 

How  many  CathoHos  were  in  it  before  the  disturb- 
ances commenced  ? • 

l£r.  Adams. — He  says  about  a fifth  of  the  whole. 

8576.  Mr.  Jioss. — How  many  Catholics  are  in  it  now 
are  there  more  than  ten  left? — Certainly  there  are. 

8577.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt 
of  it  whatever. 

8578.  Were  not  a number  of  Catholic  workers  in 
your  establishment  beaten  on  the  Oriimlin  road? — I 
I heard  complaints  that  one  or  two  had  been  beaten. 

8579.  Was  it  owing  to  that  that  they  left  your 
employment? — I do  not  know  that. 

8580.  If  I said  that  there  were  no  more  than  ten 
Roman  Catholics  in  your  works  at  present  would  I 


he  correct? — I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many 
more  than  ten  in  my  employment. 

8581.  Sir.  M^Eardy. — In  your  evidence  you  said 
that  some  of  the  workmen  from  Coombe's  foundry 
had  been  attacked  with  batons  by  tho  country  police, 
mistaking  them  for  rioters  ? — Yes,  I understood  so. 

8582.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that 
fact? — No. 

8583.  Then  it  was  mere  hearsay? — Yes. 

8534.  You  have  no  fact  within  your  own  know- 
ledge to  confirm  it? — No,  nothing  of  my  o\vn  know- 
ledge. 

8585.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Are  you  aware  that 
Mr.  M'Leod  in  his  evidence  stated  that  he  proceeded 
to  the  barracks  that  evening  at  5.50  and  on  arriving 
he  found  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Ewart  there  ? — That  is 
a mistake. 

8586.  You  were  not  there  when  he  arrived? — No. 

8587.  You  came  afterwards? — Yes. 

8588.  The  President. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
arrive  there  ? — Shortly  after  seven. 

8589.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  hear  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  withdrawing  from  the  barrack  while  you 
were  in  it? — Withdrawing  from  the  barrack? 

8590.  Yes;  as  to  the  police  retiring  from  the 
barrack  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

8591.  Mr.  M'Leod  in  his  evidence  says  that  there 
was  a discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  retire 
from  the  barrack,  and  that  you  were  present,  and 
that  you  did  not  say  anything — did  not  expi-ess  ap- 
proval— or  whether  in  your  own  opinion  it  would  be 
a proper  thing  to  do  ? — I do  not  recollect  hearing  any 
discussion  about  that. 

At  this  stage  a short  adjournment  took  place,  and 
on  resuming— 


The  Inspector-General  of  Constabulary  (Mr.  Andrew  Reed)  entered  the  witness  hox. 


8592.  The  President — 1 understand,  Mr.  Reed,  that 
vou  are  prepared  to  give  some  evidence  in  reference 
to  some  r^olutions  to  which  reference  was  made  by 
witnesses  this  morning  ?— I refer,  my  lord,  to  the 
resolutions  or  recommendations  presented  on  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Black,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  legal  and  police  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion. . I have  read  them  over ; and  if  your  lordship 
will  permit  me  I will  ofiei-  a few  remarks  on  them. 

8593.  Certainly? — The  first  recommendation  is : — 
“That  a force  organized  and  trained  as  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  are,  on  the  model  of  the  military, 
is  not  adapted  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  <a  police  force  in  a lai-ge  town  such  as 
Belfast.”  That  may  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  third  one  which  is  : — “ That  in  our  opinion 
the  force  should  be  similar  in  its  organization  and 
training  to  that  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police, 
and  be^directly  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
force,  who  shmUd  be  primarily  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town.”  There  is  scai-eely  any  diffei-ence, 
my  lord,  between  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
so  far  as  police  work  is  concerned,  and  the  police 
forces  in  London  and  Dublin.  It  is  true  we  carry 
rifles ; but  that  is  because  it  is  necessary  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  of  the  men.  But  the  training  of  the 
force  is  purely  a police  training.  The  forces  in 
Dublin  and  London  carry  arms  too — they  carry 
revolvers,  and  they  carry  cutlasses  on  occasions, 
and  they  are  trained  to  the  use  of  these  arms 
just  as  'OUT  men  are  trained  to  the  use  of  the  arms 
they  have  to  carry.  With  regard  to  the  police  train- 
ing, we  have  a depot  at  Dublin  in  which  all  our  oflicers 
and  men  are  trained.  Our  officers,  before  admitted  to 
the  force,  have  to  undergo  a competitive  examination, 
and  in  that  examination  are  included  legal  subjects. 
They  are  examined  in  criminal  law  and  the  law  of 
procedure,  so  that  they  may  bo  able  to  carry  out  their 
duties  thoroughly.  When  at  the  depot,  both  the 
officers  and  men  are  instructed  in  their  duties  in  a 


school  by  an  able  police  instructor — one  who  is  not  a 
mere  theorist,  but  who  had  spent  twenty  years  as  one 
of  the  best  detectives,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
police  duties,  they  undergo  six  months  training.  I 
may  say  that  we  look  on  this  school  as  the  moat  im- 
portant department  in  the  depot,  showing  that  we 
look  to  the  question  of  police  duties  as  most  important : 
and  the  training  in  the  use  of  arms  is  merely  neces- 
sary for  the  discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
The  London  Metropolitan  Police  and  Uio  Dublin 
Metropolitan  police  are  clrilledin  the  simple  movements 
of  company  drill,  just  the  same  way  as  our  men  j 
only  we,  perhaps,  pay  more  attention  to  it,  because 
our  men  are  kept  for  six  months  in  the  depot 
before  sent  on  duty.  But  I don’t  see  any  difference 
between  the  organization  of  our  force  and  the  Dublin 
and  London  police,  except  that  we  have  some  little 
modification  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  force.  The 
second  resolution  says: — ‘ ‘That  the  arming  of  the  police 
in  streets  with  rifles  unfits  them  for  dealing  with  and 
dispersing  ordinary  mobs  or  making  arrests.”  That  is 
a point,  my  lord,  avith  wliicli  I am  perfectly  satisfied. 
I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  our  men  hero 
dispensing  with  their  rifles  if  the  banditti  in  Belfast 
give  up  their  rifles  permanently. 

8594.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  tliat  rifles 
wero  used  by  the  mobs  1 — That  is  really  the  case, 
my  lord.  I did  not  wish  to  weary  the  Commis- 
sioners on  yesterday  with  giving  evidence  and  caUing 
attention  to  many  cases  in  which  rifles  wore  used 
against  our  men.  I saw  a gentleman  in  court  yester- 
day who  gave  us  able  assistance  on  the  Shankhill 
road  on  the  occasion  the  men  resumed  their  duty 
there.  He  stated  that  on  that  night  ho  caught  a fellow 
with  a rifle  in  the  back  street,  going  up  with  the  in- 
tention of  shooting  us  down.  He  very  pluckily  ar- 
rested the  man,  but  the  intended  assassin  was  rescued 
by  the  mob.  If  the  Commissionei-s  visit  Ashmore 
street,  they  will  see  the  marks  of  the  rifle  exercise  on 
Miss  Kelly’s  house.  There  are  twenty-two  lifle  bullet 
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marks  on  the  wall.  As  there  was  an  exaggerated 
Aodrew  account  of  the  bullet  marks  in  the  Press,  I asked 

d.  Major  Caddell  to  visit  tlie  place  as  an  expert,  and  he 

very  kindly  did  so,  and  furnished  me  a report.  I 
will  j-ead  the  report  for  you— it  shows  that  Snider  and 
Martini-Henry  rifles  were  used. 

8595.  Were  those  rifles  fired  by  the  police  or  by  the 
mol)  ?— By  the  mob,  my  loi-d.  The  rifles  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  from  some  vantage  ground  in  the 
locaUty — a height  of  some  kind. 

8596.  Are  they  supposed  to  Jiave  been  fired  by  the 
Snankhill  or  the  Falls  road  mob  ?— From  the  direc- 
tion of  the  marks  you  would  suppose  it  was  the  Falla 
road  party. 

8597.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  this  the  duel  with  lifies 

between  the  two  mobs  which  has  been  referred  to  1 

These  marks  are  to  be  found  in  Ashmore  street, 
Conway  street,  and  Nortli  Howard  street. 

8598.  There  were  parties  of  men  fighting  re-ndar 
duels  with  rifles,  I understand  1— Yes,  they  werl  1 
will  read  the  report  for  you,  whicJi  shows  that  the 
mob  carried  rifles  : — 


Sir,— I Ijave  the  honour  to  report  that  I inspected  tlie 
public-house  occupieil  by  Miss  Kelly,  at  the  junction  of 
Conway  street  and  Ashmore  street,  and  also  the  adioinin'r 
houses  I find  that  six  bullets  pciietratc.i  Miss  Kelly’s 
public-house  at  the  doors  and  windows  ; two  of  there  bul- 
lets are,  I think,  Martini-Henry,  the  rest  Snider.  On  the 
outside  of  the  house  at  Aslimore  street  there  are  sixteen 
murks  of  bullets,  one  of  which  is  a bullet  mark,  I believe,  of 
a Martini-Henry  rifle.  At  118  Conway  street,  where  a 
man  n.amed  F.  Anderson  lives, there  is  ahullet  mark  throu<'h 
the  floor,  made  to  all  appearances  by  a bullet  from'a 
Wartini-Henry.  There  are  thus  a total  of  twenty-two 
bullet  marks  on  Miss  Kelly’s  public-house  .and  oii  118 
Conway  street.” 

I may  mention,  my  lord,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Miss 
HelJy  s house  had  a most  miraculous  escape.  One 
bullet  passed  through  the  bedroom  window,  and  over  the 
bed  where  people  were  sleeping,  and  passed  into 
another  room.  One  bullet  that  went  through  a lower 
^ndow  must  have  come  from  a heigh^-evidently  one 
of  the  mills  adjoining. 

8599.  The  President.— From  where  ?— Fi-om  one  of 
the  mills,  my  lord— one  of  the  largo  mills  close  by. 
Judging  by  the  direction  of  the  course  the  bullet 
took  it  must  have  come  from  that. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.o. — We  have  a resident  magistrate, 
foi’  examination. 

8bOP.  The  Inspector  General— Tho  third  recom- 
mendation is— “ That  in  our  opinion  tlie  force  should 
be  similar  m organization  and  training  to  that  of  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police;  and  be  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Force,  who  should  be 
primarily  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town  ” I 
have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  The  fourth  is— 
ihat  the  present  arrangements  under  which  the 
resident  magistrates  virtually  take  control  of  the 
force  m cases  of  disturbance,  is  productive  of  con- 
fusic  n and  inefficiency.”  With  the  general  principle  of 
that  resolution  I have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I 
fully  concur  mth  it;  but  I don’t  agree  with  the 
phraseology.  I consider  that  if  there  are  efficient 
officers  here  they  ought  to  be  just  as  competent  to 
control  the  Constabulajy  as  the  resident  magistrates 
who  may  be  chosen  from  their  own  body,  and  some- 
times may  know  notliing  of  the  locality  If  the 
resident  magistrates  are  called  out  I think  it  should 
be  to  take  charge  of  the  military  who  require  a 

magistrate  to  dii'cct.^  The  next  resolution  is “That 

the  Chief  of  the  police  shall  from  time  to  time  report 
to,  and  take  instructions  from,  a local  committee,  con- 
sisting of— say  the  M.ayor,  and  four  members  of 
Council,  two  of  whom  should  be  borough  magistrates, 
the  Ueneral  or  other  officer  commanding  the  district  • 
the  two  resident  magistrates  and  the  Assistant 
Inspector-Greneral.”  That  resolution  scarcely  concurs 
with  the  third,  because  the  third  recommends  that 
toe  organization  should  bo  in  accordance  with  the 
^ Dublin  and  London  police,  and  that  the  Chief  of  the 
I'orce  sliould  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  peace  of 


d the_  town.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin 
d police  lias  no  controlling  power  to  direct  bis  action 
e 8601.  The  President.— Th&t  is  he  is  direcMv 
I responsible  to  the  executive! — Yes,  my  lord.  I think 
d the  Police  Committee  may  be  a very  useful  body  and 
It  IS  not  the  case  that  its  suggestions  have  not  been 
e received  with  attention  by  too  officer  in  char<re  here 
1 I don’t  think  it  was  fair  for  Mr.  Black  on  yesterday 
e —I  am  not  going  to  speak  strengly  about  it— to  state 
toat  we  were  not  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
1 Police  Committee.  The  last  time  I was  here,  before 
- living  I had  a long  interview  with  Sir  Edward 
i llarland,  the  Mayor,  and  I asked  him  had  he  any 
^ggestions  to  make— that  we  would  try  to  cany 
5 them  out  in  every  way,  and  he  said  he  had  nothin^  to 
s'-^ggsrt,  tliat  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  * 

, 8602.  You  always  attend  to  every  suggestion  made 

with  regard  to  the  police  by  too  local  bodies  ?-A 
• -iilways,  my  lord.  If  there  is  a suggestion  made  by 
the  Police  Committee  or  made  by  the  Corporation  it 
IS  attended  to  by  the  officer  in  charge  here. 

8603.  And  naturally  would  be? — Yes.  The  sixth 
resolution  _ is — “ Tha’t  any  special  rate  to  provide 
compensation  for  malicious  injuries  should  be  payable 
in  all  cases  by  the  actual  occupiers  of  premises 
irrespective  of  the  amount  at  which  the  premises  are 
rated,  and  that  the  occupiers  should  not  be  at  libeity 
to  deduct  any  part  thereof  from  their  rates.”  I don’t 
see  any  objection  to  that. 

The  President. — I see  a great  many  practical  ones. 

8604.  The  Inspector  Gene/ral — I know,  my  lord! 
but  I mean  the  principle  is  a very  sound  one. 

The  President. — Yes,  it  is  a very  fine  one. ' 

8605.  Tlie  Inspector-General. — The  principle  of  the 
seventh  resolution  is,  I think,  a very  sound  one  too. 
It  IS— “That  rioters  caught  attacking  or  lootiuc'  any 
house,  or  those  throwing  missiles,  be  liable  to  be 
flogged.”  There  is  another  matter  which  Mr 
M’Hardy  spoke  to  me  about— the  police  cells  He 
asked  me  whether  there  were  any  police  cells  in  the 
barracks. 

The  President. — I don’t  think  we  have  anything  to 
do  with  police  cells.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  inqidnes  whether  there  are  police  cells  here,  there 
or  elsewhere.  ’ 

. The  Inspector-General— 1 was  asked  the  question 
by  one  of  yom-  body,  my  lord.  That  is  why  I refer 
to  it.  •' 

The  President — Oh  then,  by  all  means.  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

8606.  The  Inspector-General— 1 was  asked  the 
question  bow  many  of  the  police  barracks  had  cells 
connected  with  them,  and  I find  there  is  only  one 
We  iave  of  course,  the  general  police  cell  at  the 
down  Hall.  There  is  only  on©  barrack  having  a cell 
and  that  is  at  Ballynafeigh.  But  we  don’t  feel  the 
want  of  them  very  much.  1 quite  agree  with  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Townsend,  that  in  the  outlying 
stations  we  should  have  cells.  Further  than  that  I 
don’t  thmk  they  are  necessary.  TJiere  is  one  other 
matter  I wish  to  refer  to.  The  police  van  is  a very 
useful  vehicle,  but  it  is  kept  in  the  Town  Hall  with 
the  horses,  I understand,  nearly  two  miles  away  in 
Yorfe-street.  That  is  not  right.  I would  recommend 
to  the  Corporation  to  give  an  allowance  to  the  Con- 
stabulary  to  drive  and  maintain  the  horses,  and  we 
will  work  them  ourselves.  It  would  be  very  advisable 
to  have  the  van  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Constabulary 

8607.  The  President— A re  the  Constabulary  bound 
to  provide  a police  van!— No,  my  lord,  the  Corpor- 
ation does  that. 

8608.  Could  it  be  of  any  use  during  riots!— It 

would  be  a good  conveyance  to  carry  prisoners  during 
the  riots.  ° 

S609.  Mr.  /lionu,.— Isn't  this  vehiolo  used  simply 
for  the  conveyance  of  convicted  prisoners  from  the 
Courthouae  to  prison  I_It  n prisoner  ms  srresled 
and  lodged  in  a local  barrack,  and  a riotous  mob 
attempted  a rescue,  then  the  van  would  be  of  use  in 
conveying  the  prisonerto  the  police  station.  There  is 
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another  matter  I omitted  to  mention. — the  valuable 
services  rendered  during  the  riots  by  the  resident 
magistrates.  They  have  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
ably  performed  their  drities,  and  deserve  ■well  of  the 
Government  and  the  public. 

The  President. — I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for 
you  to  say  anything  in  their  favour.  I have  heard 
nothing  to  their  detriment ; or  an3^hing  but  tliat  they 
did  their  duty  admirably. 

8610.  The  Inspector-General. — Except,  perhaps,  my 
lord,  if  I am  not  too  presumptuous  you  would  allow 
me  to  publicly  thank  tliem  for  their  able  discharge  of 
their  duties;  and  the  services  rendered  to  me  in 
Belfast. 

The  President. — I chink  they  have  done  their  duty 
admirably. 

8611.  The  Inspector-General. — Several  of  them  were 
severely  wounded,  and  they  had  to  remain  on  duty 
often  as  long  as  twenty-five  hours  without  relief. 

8612.  The  President. — As  you  are  here,  Mr.  Reed, 
I would  like  to  ask  you  what  your  recollection  is 
about  some  resolutions  and  deputations  referred  to 
thismoniing;andaIso  about  some  conversations  alleged 
to  have  been  spoken  by  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Kane. 
Were  you  in  Court  this  morning  ? — No,  my  lord,  I 
was  not  in  Court  this  morning. 

8613.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  9th  of 
A\igust.  There  was  a witness  stated  here  to-day  that 
in  your  presence  Dr.  Kane  said  he  would  arm  4,000 
Orangemen  and  drive  the  Constabulary  out  of  Bel- 
fast. Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  statement  1 — 
1 have  not.  I have  not  a recollection  of  such  a 
statement  having  been  made ; but  I know  the 
statements  made  were  tantamount  that  ho  would 
use  physical  force. 

8614.  Mr.  .dcZccjns.— Against  the  police? — ^Yes;  I 
understood  them  to  mean  so. 

8615.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^That  is  if  the 
police  authorities  did  not  act  in  the  way  he  suggested 
they  should  act? — Well,  what  he  objected  to  do  was 
our  establishing  a police  barrack  in  Sandy-row.  That 
was  the  principal  objection  he  had. 

8616.  Mr.  Adams. — Of  which  there  was  no  inten- 
tion I understand  1 — Not  the  slightest. 

8617.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Intention  or  no 
intention,  did  he  say  he  would  use  physical  force  to 
prevent  it  ? — That  was  the  impression  his  observations 
made  on  me ; but  I haven’t  his  words. 

8618.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  he  say  that  you  had  only 
seen  the  boys  of  Belfast  up  to  that ; but  that  you 
would  see  his  men  out  soon?  — I don’t  tlank  he  said 
that  at  that  time.  He  did  not  say  it  at  the  meeting. 
I never  met  Dr.  Kane  or  saw  bun  untO  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting.  I don’t  think  he  made  use  of  the 
words  at  the  meeting. 

8819.  The  Presi£mt. — Not  at  the  meeting  in  your 
presence  ? — No,  my  lord. 

8620.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  he  lead  you  to  understand 
that  if  the  authorities  proceeded  to  erect  a barrack  in 
Sandy-row  be  woMd  resist  it  with  physical  force  ? — 
Certainly,  I understood  that  fi'om  what  he  said — from 
the  tenor  of  his  language. 

8621.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Do  you  remember 
the  28th  of  August,  vvhen  Dr.  Hanna  attended  with 
a deputation  about  special  constables  ? — That  was  on 
Satmrday  the  28th.  A deputation  came  to  the 
executive  committee  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  our 
taking  up  duty  on  the  Shankhill-road ; and  they 
remained  in  conversation  with  the  committee  going  in 
and  going  out  with  regard  to  the  resolution  that  was 
proposed  to  be  passed  witli  reference  to  the  return  of 
the  police  to  the  Shankhiil-road.  They  objected  to 
use  some  expression  in  the  resolution. 

8622.  It  does  not  appear  on  the  minute  of  the 
executive  committee;  but  it  was  stated  here  to-day 
that  Dr.  Hanna  with  others  wanted  to  be  made  special 
constables ; but  he  said  they  would  not  act  in  harmony 
with  the  constabulary?  — I wOl  tell  you  what  he 
wanted.  He  wanted  to  name  his  own  police;  that 


is  to  say,  he  wanted  to  make  it  a condition  that  he  Oci.  is,  uss. 
would  have  the  naming  of  his  own  police  to  his  giving 
us  his  moral  support  upon  the  return  of  the  police  to  Seed. 
Shankhill-road. 

8623.  That  is,  he  wanted  the  naming  of  your 
police — the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Exactly;  but 
of  course  we  would  not  listen  to  such  a thing. 

8624.  The  President.  — Was  there  anything  said 
about  forming  a body  of  special  constables? — That 
was  proposed  then,  and  at  a previous  meeting  too. 

8625.  By  whom  ? — By  the  deputation. 

8626.  Mr.  Le  Poer  2'rench,  q.c. — It  was  said  here 
that  Dr.  Hanna  made  a proposal  to  this  effect — that 
if  a corps  of  special  constables  were  required  they 
would  have  no  connexion  with  the  police.  Was  that 
so? — Certainly ; that  was  proposed. 

8627.  And  to  act  entirely  independent  of  the  police  ? 

— Not  to  co-operate  with  the  constabulary  of  course, 
he  would  not  acknowledge  the  police  at  all,  but 
said  he  would  co-operate  with  the  executive.  Ho 
would  not  acknowledge  the  police  at  all ; or  listen  to 
the  word  “ police ” being  used  in  the  resolution; 
but  he  would  act  with  the  authorities  and  co-operate 
with  the  authorities. 

8628.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  was  the  execu 
tive  to  be  represented  if  not  by  the  police  ? — He  said 
himself  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  us  every  support. 

But  he  thought  it  woxild  place  them  in  a great 
difficulty,  if,  regarding  the  position  they  had  taken  up 
in  the  beginning,  they  requested,  directly;  the  return 
of  the  police  to  the  Shankhill-road.  There  was  some 
question  of  consistency.  In  fact  they  did  not  like  to 
be  inconsistent. 

8629.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  this  the 
purport  of  what  he  wanted — he  offered  to  put  special 
constables  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and  the  police  were 
not  to  go  back  at  all? — He  wanted  to  put  special 
constables  to  co-operate  with  the  executive,  which,  he 
no  doubt,  understood  to  be  the  police  in  fact,  to 
preserve  order  on  the  Shankhill-road.  * 

8630.  The  President. — And  didn’t  you  accept  the 
offer  ? — We  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  special 
constables.  That  was  proposed  at  the  first  meeting 
by  the  deputation  which  waited  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee. We  always  considered  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  have  special  constables ; bub  we  were  most 
anxious  to  have  the  inhabitants  organizing  parties  to 
go  about  and  give  us  every  support  in  preserving 
order,  and  they  did  so. 

86M.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  mean  to  act 
with  the  constabulary?  — Exactly;  and  they  were 
formed,  and  went  about  and  did  good  work. 

8632.  Was  the  substance  of  what  was  said,  this 
— that  they  would  form,  if  allowed,  a body  of  special 
constables,  to  be  sworn  in,  to  act  in  harmony  witli  the 
executive,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  select  the 
police  that  were  to  be  sent  back  by  you  ? — I tliiuk  the 
minutes  will  show  the  whole  thing.  There  were  two 
different  questions  before  us,  one  was  the  swearing  in  of 
special  constables ; and  the  other  was  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  naming  their  own  men  who  would 
go  back  to  do  duty  peimanently  on  the  Sliankhill-road 
— to  be  stationed  in  the  barracks  at  Bower’s-hill. 

8633.  Mr.  Adams. — To  name  the  police? — Yes,  the 
police  who  would  have  charge  of  police  duty  on  the 
Shankhill-road.  They  wanted  men  they  would  have 
confidence  in. 

8634.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench^  Q.c. — I see  here  by  the 
minute-book  the  deputation  withdrew  for  some  little 
time? — They  withdrew  several  times.  They  kept  us 
there  for  four  hours. 

8635.  Is  this  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  (read- 
ing the  minutes) : — 

“ Ultimately  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown,  seconded 
by  Dr.  M‘Gee,  and  unanimously  resolved—*  That  having 
heiird  a large  deputation  of  respectable_  inhabitatKs  of 
Shankhill-road  ofiering  to  assist  the  authorities  in  restoring 
peace  in  the  district,  who  .stated  that  they  were  desirous  of 
keing  the  police  again  entering  upon  their  ordinary  duties; 
and  Avith  this  view  the  inhabitants  Avero  anxious  to  form 
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Oct.  IS.  1888.  peace  committees  in  each  street  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
— ing  the  police,  andprotectingproperty.prosecatin"  offenders, 

Hr.  Andrew  and  bringing  about  order,  Resolved-  That,  although  the 
committee  cannot  recognise  any  but  the  public  authorities, 
the  committee  will  be  glad  of  tlie  proposed  voluntary  action 
for  the  restoration  of  order.’  ” 

The  Inspector-General. — They  objected  to  the  word 
“police”  in  the  resolution 

8636.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c.  (continuing  to  read 
from  the  minute-book  of  the  Executive  Committee) ; — 

“ Upon  the  return  of  the  deputation,  the  resolution  at 
which  the  committee  had  arrived  was  read  to  them.  The 
Rev.  Br.  Hanna,  on  belialf  of  the  deputation,  asked  that 
they  might  be  afforded  some  little  time  to  consider  the 
matter.  This  was  agreed  to.  Tiie  deputation  then  re- 
tired, and  upon  their  return  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  said  that, 
after  consultation,  the  committee  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  agree  to  accept  the  preamble  of 
the  resolution,  as  it  did  not  express  the  ideas  which  they 
meant  to  convey.  As  regarded  the  resolution  itself  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  it.  If  the  committee  could  see  their 
way  to  accept  the  resolution  in  the  following  form  the  de- 
putation would  be  glad : — ‘ That,  having  a large  deputa- 
tion of  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  iShankhill,  olfeving 
to  assist  the  authorities  in  restoring  pe.aec  in  that  district, 
who  stated  they  were  desirous  of  forming  peace  committees 
in  each  street  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  protecting 
property,  prosecuting  offenders,  and  bringing  about  order. 
Resolved  ‘ That  although  this  committee  cannot  recognise 
any  but  the  public  authority,  tlie  committee  will  be  glad  of 
the  proposed  voluntary  action  for  the  restoration  of  order.’ 
Dr.  Hanna  added  that  the  deputation  had  asked  him  to 
submit  for  tlie  committee’s  consideration  the  following  pro- 
posal:— ‘That  in  selecting  the  force  for  the  Shankhill  dis- 
trict, it  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  Inspector-General 
that  the  force  be  selected  with  special  regard  to  the  state 
offeelingin  thedistrict.’  The  deputation  having  oncemore 
’ retired,  the  Mayor  said  in  his  opinion  the  proposal  of  the 

deputation  could  not  be  entertained ; they  had  careliillv 
eliminated  the  police  from  the  resolutions  altogether.  If 
they  did  not  intend  to  co-operate  with  the  police  he  would 
like  to  know  with  whom  they  intended  to  co-operate.  Tiie 
deputationj'  having  returned,  were  informed  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  committee's  decision.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  said 
the  deputation  could  not  jointly  agree  to  the  words  ‘ the 
police’  appearing  at  the  preamble  of  tbe  resolution,  and 
proceeded  to  explain  his  reasons  for  not  falling  in  with 
the  views  of  tlie  committee.  The  feeling  against  the  police 
in  tbe  Shankhill  district  was,  he  said,  so  strong  that  the 
deputation  could  not  undertake,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  to 
again  receive  them,  except  under  certain  conditions,  such 
as  have  been  named.” 

8637.  The  Inspector-General. — What  was  generally 
believed  on  that  occasion  was  that  the  laymen  on  the 
deputation  were  in  favour  of  adopting  the  resolution. 
It  was  the  clerics  that  objected.  It  was  alleged  that 
they  said  they  considered  the  demands  made  by 
the  clergymen  were  unreasonable — that  is,  the  large 
portion  of  the  lay  element  on  the  deputation. 

8638.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Yes,  I see  that 
(reading) ; — 

“Dr.  M‘Gee  said  the  deputation  might  leave  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector-General.  He  w.as  a gentle- 
man in  whom  they  had  unlimited  confidence.  Dr.  Hanna 
said  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  tbe  Inspector-General, 
but  of  course  they  must  take  into  account  the  class  of 
people  who  had  to  be  satisfied  in  this  matter.” 

8639.  The  President. — Whom  doyousay  was  more 
reasonable! — The  lay  element  of  the  deputation.  T 
knew  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  deputation,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  they  would  have  been  glad  to  adopt 
the  resolution  as  first  proposed  by  the  committee. 
However,  when  the  deputation  was  going  away  they 
said  that  though  they  did  not  want  to  accept  the 
resolution,  they  would  give  us  every  help. 

8640.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I see  lhat  (read- 
ing) 

“Rev.  Mr.  M‘Corate  wished  the  Inspector-General  to 
know  that  the  deputation  fell  in  heartily  with  his  remarks, 
and,  while  the  majority  could  not  see  their  Way  to  accept  a 
committee  resolution,  othei's  regretted  that,  bf  one  thing, 
however,  the  committee  might  be  certain,  and  that  was  that, 
although  the  deputation  and  the  committee  had  notagreed, 
the  former  would  be  as  willing  as  ever  to  co-operate  with 


the  latter  in  the  restoration  of  order.  The  reason  whv 
some  of  their  number  so  .strongly  objecteil  to  the  word’s 
‘ the  police’  was  that  if  they  did  so  the  people  wliom  they 
represented  would  no  longer  have  any  confidence  iu  them 
and  that  their  power  for  peace-making  would  be  at  an  endl 
These  interviews  between  the  deputation  and  the  uonunittee 
occupied  over  four  bom's.” 

8641.  The  Inspector-General. — I think,  my  lord,  it 
is  perfectly  plain  why  they  could  not  do  it.  They  had 
declared  at  tho  beginning  that  they  would  not  Lave 
the  police  back  again,  and  they  would  have  stultified 
themselves  if  they  had  accepted  tho  resolution  advo 
eating  the  return  of  the  police. 

8642.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I see  the  depu- 
tation were  in  consultation  four  hours. 

The  President. — And  Rome  was  burning  ! 

S643.  The  Inspector-General. — There  is  only  one 
other  point  I would  like  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that 
fault  has  been  found  for  my  not  having  excepted  the 
Northern  Whig  from  my  remarks  concerning  the  Press. 

The  President. — Pray  don’t  mtroduce  the  Press. 
"VVo  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  about  it. 

8G44.  The  Insp)eclor-General. — I just  want  to  set 
myself  right,  my  lord.  I must  say  that  I concur  with 
tbe  remarks  made  by  Sir  Edward  Harland  on  yester- 
day regarding  the  Northern  Whig.  The  IF/w^gaveus 
every  support,  and  was  a great  help  to  us  in  restoring 
order  during  those  riots. 

8645.  Mr.  M'-Hardy. — With  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Town  Council,  you  see  no  serious 
objection  to  the  fifth  recommendation  if  the  three 

words  “take  instructions  from”  were  struck  out! I 

think,  sir,  the  chief  officer  of  police  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  any  committee.  Except  he  was 
a fool  he  would  consult  with  the  mayor  and  local 
magistrates  and  other  persons  here  who  really  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  town  and  the  state  of  things.  He 
would  be  a perfect  fool  if  he  did  not  take  council  with 
experienced  persons  of  that  class. 

8646.  If  there  was  a recognised  body  do  you  think 
it  worild  be  of  advantage  to  require  tlie  Chief  Com- 
missioner to  keep  them  fully  informed  of  matters  of 
police  arrangements ! — I don’t  tliink  it  necessary. 

8647.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  it! — I think  it 
would  be  objectionable. 

8648.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  this  advantage 

that  it  would  deprive  people  of  cause  of  complaint  that 
they  wanted  information,  and  had  been  unable  to  make 
recommendations! — ^\Vell,  sir,  they  see  the  work  of 
the  police  every  day  in  the  streets,  and  if  they  see 
anything  vvrong  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
writing  to  the  Commissioner,  pointing  out  the  defects, 
and  asking  to  have  them  remedied. 

8649.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  communication, 
barrack  accommodation,  and  all  points  of  that  kind, 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  a local  committee 
were  kept  informed  of  them ! — But  the  Corporation 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

8650.  But  would  it  not  be  better  if  they  iiad  to  do 
with  them ! — Yes ; it  would  be  an  advantage  to  tbe 
service  if  they  took  such  matters  up ; and  if  the  police 
committee  were  established  for  that  purjiosc,  I would 
support  the  proposal. 

8651.  The  Pre^dent.—WQ  that  extent! — To  that 
extent,  my  lord. 

8652.  Mr.  M‘Hardy.—  If  all  details  affecting  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  police  force,  but  not 
affecting  tho  physical  action  of  the  police  force,  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  a local  authority  with 
power  to  deal  with  them,  would  not  the  connection  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  with  such  a committee  be 
useful! — I tliink,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  that  any 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements 
in  the  barracks  or  in  any  matters  connected  with  the 
police — which  would  be  willing  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  would  be  very  useful  indeed. 

8653.  Or  a proportionate  contribution? — Or  a pro- 
portionate contribution.  We  have  no  objection  at  all 
to  a money  dispensing  committee. 

8654.  That  is  what  I mean — a spending  committee. 
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_you  •would  have  no  ohjeetion  to  that! — Not  the 
slightest.  We  will  take  all  we  are  offered. 

8G55.  As  regards  the  question  of  cells — don’t  you 
think  the  absence  of  cells  might  become  a very  serious 
question  as  affecting  the  action  of  the  police  in  dealing 
w-ith  rioters.  The  absence  of  cells  might  prevent 
parties  being  arrested,  or  being  arrested,  might  prevent 
their  being  held  secxirelyl — No,  sir,  I don’t  think  so. 
If  you  make  a prisoner  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you  putting  him  into  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  barrack 
for  some  time,  and  the  Corporation  never  object  to  a 
car  being  used  in  taking  a prisoner  to  the  police  station. 
So  I think  the  use  of  a cell  ■would  be  of  no  particular 
account  at  all. 

8656.  Take  the  Bower’s  hill  barrack  for  instance 

is  there  any  cell  attached  to  that? — No,  sir,  there 

is  no  cell  attached. 

8657.  Suppose  the  police  had  made  arrests  on  the 
9th  of  June,  do  you  think  the  Bower’s  hill  barrack 
was  a proper  place  to  hold  prisoners? — I think  in  tlie 
Bower’s  hall  barrack  a police  cell  would  be  useful.  I 
said  before  that  in  outlying  stations  cells  would  be  of 

8658.  I quote  that  instance  to  emphasize  my  idea ; 
and  to  showmy  brother  Commissioners  the  importance 
of  cell  accommodation.  Don’t  you  think  under  such 
circumstances  police  cell  accommodation  would  have 
a great  effect  on  the  riots  ? — I think  so. 

8659.  You  misunderstood  my  question  as  to  the 
police  van.  It  was  a patrol  van  I referred  to — a 
conveyance  that  would  always  be  ready  to  remove 
bodies  of  police  with  speed  to  disturbed  parts  of 
the  town.  Would  it  not  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  police  foi'ce  if,  say,  tlmre  was  such  a conveyance 
for  each  barrack  or  station? — Well,  I really  don’t 
think  it  would  be  of  such  great  advantage.  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  police  barracks  should  not  be 
lessened  in  number.  The  more  the  police  ai’e  distri- 
buted the  better ; but  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
barracks  to  a great  degree.  I think  in  every  quai-ter 
of  the  to'wn  there  ought  to  be  a barrack — in  the 
more  iii-portant  parts  of  the  town  j and  es])ecially 
in  the  disturbed  parts.  I would  not  centralise  the 
men  too  m^ich. 

8660.  If  the  barracks  were  reduced  do  you  think 
the  police  van  would  be  absolutely  necessary? — 
That  would  be  the  case  certainly. 

8661.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Ross,  a local  magistrate 
was  examined  to-day,  Mr.  Reed,  and  he  stated  that 
on  one  occasion,  at  a meeting  of  magistrates,  at 
which  you  were  present,  complaint  was  made  through 
you  by  Colonel  Forbes,  in  reference  to  some  deci- 
sions by  the  borough  magistrates  at  the  i>olice.  Do 
you  remember  that  occasion  ? — I do.  I was  unfor- 
tunate in  having  to  convey  to  the  meeting  what 
Colonel  Forbes  informed  me  in  reference  to  cei-tain 
decisions  by  the  borough  magistrates. 

8662.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  on  that  occasion 
Colonel  Forbes  gave  certain  particulars  as  to  certain 
instances  of  these  alleged  unfair  decisions  and  that 
the  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  was  asked  to  produce 
his  book ; and  that  on  examination  of  the  book  it 
was  found  not  to  bear  out  the  recollection  of  Colonel 
Forbes  ? — I can’t  say  that.  There  was  certainly  an 
examination  of  the  book  made,  but  whether  that 
examination  'w'as  satisfactory  or  not  1 can’t  say.  I 
was  placed  in  a difficulty.  I mentioned  to  the 
meeting  that  it  was  alleged  that  cei-tain  punishments 


which  were  given  were  not  equal  to  the  offence ; and  Oct.  iB,  isst. 
1 saw  at  once  that  I had  said  an  unpleasant  thing. 

8663.  And  I am  instructed  that  when  tlie  Clerk  Reed, 
of  Petty  Sessions  book  was  produced  it  was  found 
that  the  crime  or  charge  was  not  such  a serious 
offence  as  Colonel  Forbes  had  thought.  Was  that 

so,  Mr.  Reed? — I recollect  the  book  was  produced, 
but  I did  not  pay  attention  to  the  matter  any  longer. 

I recollect  some  explanation  -was  given,  but  I can’t 
say  if  it  was  satisfactory.  I think  the  Clerk  should 
prove  that. 

8664.  I thought  you  might  be  able  to  prove  it, 
as  you  were  there? — recollect  that  the  book  was 
produced. 

And  so  far  as  the  explanation  went  it  appeared  to 
be  satisfactory-  — 

Mr.  Adams. — He  does  not  say  that  at  all. 

8665.  The  Inspector-General. — If  Colonel  Forbes 
was  there  he  might  not  consider  it  satisfactory. 

The  President. — It  might  be  satisfactory  to  one 
party  but  not  to  the  other. 

The  Inspector-General. — Exactly  so,  my  lord. 

8666.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  whether  there  was  a 
satisfactory  explanation  or  not,  you  remember  there 
was  an  examination  of  the  book? — There  was  an 
examination  of  the  book ; but  whether  it  led  to  a 
satisfactory  explanation  I don’t  know. 

The  President.- — If  the  explanation  is  material 
and  within  our  scope,  we  will  inquire  into  it.  The 
explanation  might  have  satisfied  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  neither  side. 

8667.  Mr.  Campbell. — Can  you  say,  Mr.  Reed, 
if  both  sides  were  satisfied  ? — I ■will  tell  you,  my  lord, 
how  it  was. 

The  President. — ^Tell  Mr.  Campbell.  I don’t  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  it. 

8668.  The  Inspector-General. — It  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  Colonel  Forbes  that  the  punishments  were 
not  adequate — that  imprisonment  W'as  not  solely  im- 
posed and  only  small  fines  inflicted.  He  was  not  going 
to  the  meeting.  I said  it  would  be  a proper  thing 
to  mention  it  to  the  hlayor,  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  magistrates  to  the  necessity  of 
ha^ving  sufficient  punishment  inflicted  on  offenders 
convicted  of  rioting.  I saw  afterwards  that  I 
should  have  left  Colonel  Forbes  to  communicate  the 
matter  himself.  I made  the  communication,  and  I 
saw,  by  some,  that  they  were  warm  on  the  subject, 
as  they  considered  that  Colonel  Forbes  had  reflected 
upon  the  action  of  some  of  the  magistrates.  They 
then  went  into  the  matter  of  the  books ; but  I did 
not  trouble  myself,  I resolved  that  I would  bo  wiser 
in  the  future. 

8669.  And  did  the  examination  of  the  books  show 
that  Colonel  Forbes’  statement  of  the  case  was  in- 
accurate ? — I don’t  know.  I did  not  trouble  my  head 
about  it. 

8670.  Mr.  M'llardy. — With  regard  to  the  influence 
or  supervision,  or  control,  which  the  divisional  magis- 
trates had  exercised  over  the  police  in  the  town  of 
Belfast,  is  there  anything  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
town  of  Dublin  ? — Oh,  no  j the  chief  commissioner  of 
police  is  the  sole  authority. 

8671.  And  no  dh  isional  magistrate  interferes  with 
the  police  ? — No. 

8672.  Then  in  that  respect  there  is  a great  difference 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; and  I liave  re- 
commended to  you  that  it  should  be  removed. 


Mr.  Abram  Combe  sworn  and  examined. 


8673.  The  President. — You  are,  I believe,  aborough 
magistrate,  Mr.  Combe  ? — No  sir,  I am  not. 

8674.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Corporation? — 
No,  sir. 

8675.  You  are  a member  of  the  Cm  of  Combe  and 
Barbour  ? — Combe,  Barbour  and  Combe,  my  lord. 

8676.  You  are  a large  employer  of  labour  in  Bel- 
fast?—Yes,  my  lord. 


8677.  I will  just  call  your  attention,  before  T ask  Mr,  Abram 
you  some  general  questions,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Combe, 
stated  that  one  of  your  workmen,  after  leavmg  your 
works,  was  assaulted  by  the  police — wantonly  assault- 
ed  it  is  asserted,  -without  any  cause,  and  was  badly 

beaten.  I call  your  attention  to  that  piece  of  evidence 
given  here.  I will  ask  you  to  give  us  any  inffirmotion 
you  possess  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  give  us  any 
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views  you  have  on  the  subject,  and  any  suggestions  or 
any  opinion  that  you  have,  and  to  which  you  think  it 
is  proper  to  call  our  attention.  I will  just  ask  you 

how  many  men  you  have  in  your  employment  1 

Between  1,300  and  1,400. 

8678.  And  your  works  are  situated — where?— In 
North  Howard-street,  between  the  Falls-road  and  the 
Shankhill-road. 

8679.  Well  now,  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experi- 
ence in  these  riots  ? — My  experience  of  these  riots  is 
limited  to  what  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  our  works.  I was  absent  during  the  time  of 
the  first  week  of  the  riots.  I was  in  America  at  the 
time,  and  was  returning  home,  so  that  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  I cannot  say  anything  of  the 
attack  upon  one  of  our  men. 

8680.  You  were  not  in  Belfast  at  the  time? — No, 
my  lord ; 1 was  not  in  Belfast  during  the  first  week, 
but  I was  here  during  the  succeeding  time  of  the 
riots. 

8681.  I shall,  therefore,  not  trouble  you  any  more 
on  that  subject,  Mr.  Combe ; but  give  us  the  name  of 
any  of  your  men  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this 
ocourrenco  ? — I can  very  easily  procure  that  in  our 
works. 

8682.  Will  you  kindly  let  our  secretaiy  know 
the  names  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  propose  to  give  evidence,  with 
your  lordship’s  peimission,  from  a number  of  the 
workmen. 

The  President. — We  will  not  trouble  you  to  give 
evidence.  We  are  very  well  able  to  procure  evidence 
ourselves ; but  we  will  be  happy  to  take  any  sugges- 
tions or  any  names . of  witnesses  you  may  forward 
to  us. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  have  the  names  of  six  of  the 
men  who  can  give  evidence. 

8683.  The  President  (to  witness). — Give  us,  Mr. 
Combe,  the  name  of  one  witness  who  may  be  able  to 

Ksist  us  in  our  inquiry,  we  don’t  want  a dozen will 

you  attend  to  that  ? 

8684.  Now,  kindly  proceed  1 — As  I said,  directly 
that  I returned  home — I cannot -fix  dates,  as  I was 
not  in  an  official  position,  and  I saw  no  necessity  for 
so  doing — there  were  frequent  skirmishes  of  stone- 
throwing outside  our  works,  which,  of  course,  we 
objected  to  strongly,  and  we  were  anxious  to  put  it 
down.  In  order  so  far  as  possible  to  exemise  our 
influence — I am  speaking  now  of  my  partners  and 
myself— to  put  down  this  conduct,  we  generally  stood 
at  the  gate  where  the  men  went  out  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left — the  Protestants  to  the  right,  and  the 
Catholics  to  the  left. 

8685.  That  is  in  consequence  of  tlie  direction  of 
their  abodes  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  direction 
of  their  residences. 

8686.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  proportion  of 

Catholics  arid  Protestants  in  your  works  ? I would 

say,  my  lord,  there  are  five  Catholics  to  eight  Pro- 
testants. I judge  entirely  by  seeing  the  men  going 
to  the  Falls  district,  and  the  men  going  to  the  Shank- 
hill  district. 

8687.  Of  course,  I am  sure,  you  never  inquire  into 
a man’s  religion  ? — Oh,  no,  my  lord.  Inside  our  works 
there  was  no  bad  feeling  whatever,  and  we  were 
anxious  none  of  our  men  should  be  drawn  into  this 
stonetbrowing.  Wo  saw  they  were  not  inclined  to  be 
drawn  into  it  in  any  way.  I went  among  the  men, 
a large  number  of  whom  I know  personally,  to  try 
and  find  out  and  give  us  private  information,  if  they 
saw  any  one  of  our  hands  throwing  stones,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  find  out  that  any  of  our  men  joined 
in.  This  went  on  for  some  time.  There  was  some 
stonetlirowing  by  little  boys  who  had  collected  before 
our  hands  got  out  of  the  works,  at  the  end  of  First- 
street  or  Third-street — Seconistreet  being  closed. 
We  thought  that  there  was  a chance  of  retaliation 
from  the  boys.  We  did  not,  of  couree,  believe  that 
our  Catholic  workmen  would  have  retaliated,  but  we 
feared  that  the  boys  would  retaliate  on  those  Shank- 


hill-road young  fellows,  of  about  13  and  14  years 
of  age,  and  that  they  would  again  retaliate 
upon  the  Catliolics,  and  we  were  then  afraid 
of  our  men  being  seriously  drawn  into  the  stone- 
throwing. One  evening,  about  the  end  of  July,  the 
stone  throwing  had  commenced  just  as  our  hands 
were  going  out — and  when  only  a very  small  portion 
them  had  gone  out — by  these  boys  who  had 
collected  before  that.  One  man  stood  at  the  gate 
The  stones  were  thrown  right  and  left.  Catholic^and 
Protestant  men  stood  inside  the  gate  while  this  was 
going  on,  and  to  show  the  good  feeling  that  existed, 
there  was  not  a single  blow  struck  between  the  men 
who  were  about  to  go  to  the  right  and  to  the  left 
Stones  were  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  the  gate.  I saw  a commotion  amongst  the  men 
and  I asked  why  they  were  not  going  out.  They 
said  they  could  not  go  out  in  that.  I shut  the  gatM 
with  my  own  hand,  and  opened  one  gate  of  our 
works  near  the  Falls-road,  and  another  gate  near  the 
Shankhill-road,  and  told  the  men  they  could  go  home 
by  any  gate  they  decided  to  go.  The  men  quietly 
went  home,  and  were  glad  to  get  into  their  own 
districts  without  being  assaulted.  We  allowed  the 
Fall-road  party  in  and  out  by  one  gate,  and  the 
ShankhOl-road  party  in  and  out  by  the  other  gate, 
There  never  was  the  slightest  sign  of  any  ill-feeling 
amongst  the  men  in  our  works,  and' we  were  perfectly 
anxious  of  course  that  there  should  be  no  bad  feeling. 
Then  there  was  quietness  from  about  the  13th 
August,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  until  about  the 
20tli  of  August,  when  some  serious  disturbances 
binke  out  again.  When  I was  absent  one  day  the 
milita,ry  came  up,  as  they  feared  a disturbance— I am 
speaking  now  from  hearsay — and  -were  brought  into 
our  works.  This  caused  immense  commotion  amongst 
the  men,  and  there  was  excitement  which  was  haam- 
ful.  Anything  that  causes  excitement  must  be 
looked  upon  as  harmful.  Our  foremen  resented  the 
bringing  of  the  military  into  the  works,  and  met 
together  that  night,  and  passed  a resolution  to  ask  us 
to  put  up  a notice  to  the  effect  that  the  foremen  had 
instructions  to  dismiss  any  of  the  men  that  would 
join  in  the  stone  throiving.  I may  mention  that 
our  foremen  are  Protestant  and  Catholic— there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  them.  As  soon  as  I 
got  this  resolution  I felt  that  a principle  was  involved 
as  we  cUd  not  wish  to  control  our  men  outside  our 
works.  We  consider  that  our  control  with  them  has 
ceased  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  day’s  work. 
At  the  same  time  I thought  it  right  to  go  round  and 
speak  to  the  men,  and  saw  it  was  the  feelnig  of  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  workingmen,  who  are  in 
the  great  majority  in  the  works,  that  such  a notice 
should  be  put  up  in  order  to  remove  an  odium  which 
might  be  cast  on  any  foreman  who  might  give  hifor- 
mation  afterwards  in  ease  he  saw  any  of  his  hands 
throwing  stones.  I explained  to  them  that  this  was 
not  to  be  a dead  letter — that  I would  hold  every 
foreman  responsible  to  carry  it  out,  and  that  if  I saw 
any  of  my  men  atone  tlirowing  I would,  if  necessary, 
go  into  the  witness  box  and  give  evidence  against 
them.  I know  a large  number  of  the  men  by  sight, 
and  I am  perfectly  certain  that  with  the  exception  of  ■ 
some  little  boys  who  were  not  long  about  the  place,  I 
never  saw  a man  I could  recognize  belonging  to  our 
place  throwing  a single  stone.  After  this  notice  our 
men  did  not  throw  stones,  and  we  had  no  distur- 
bances. 

The  President. — You  appear  to  have  acted  with  the 
greatest  possible  coolness  and  wisdom,  and  that  I have 
not  been  able  to  say  of  anyone  else. 

8688.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — Do  you  know 
what  the  military  were  brought  up  for? — They  came 
there  to  keep  order,  because  they  found  that  the 
stone-throwing  by  small  boys  would  develop  into  a 
serious  riot.  I believe  that  was  the  reason.  Or  do 
you  mean  why  tliey  were  brought  into  our  works  ? 

8690.  Yes,  that  is  what  I mean? I beg  your  par- 

don, I do  not  understand.  There  is  a bridge  across 
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ftom  one  part  of  the  mill  to  the  other,  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  a post  of  observation  from  which  to  see 
the  better  what  was  going  on.  I was  also  told  that  a 
shot  was  fired  out  of  one  ofthemudows  of  our  works. 
I inquired  into  it,  because  1 thought  it  was  very  un- 
likely, as  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  from  a mndow 
where  all  Catholic  workmen  were  employed,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  tired  by  the  Falls-road  party.  So  I 
don’t  think  the  shot  was  fired. 

SCSI.  Where  was  this  post  of  observation  looking 
into.  Was  it  looking  into  North  Boundary-street  1— 
Yes,  up  and  do%vn  North  Boundaiy-street. 

8692.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  altering  tlie  nature  of  the  pavement  1 — 
Most  decidedly. 


8693.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? — I would 
most  decidedly  put  down  paving  that  could  not  be 
raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  stone-throwing.  We 
have  a tramway  down  around  our  works.  It  has 
materially  curtailed  the  ammunition,  and  done  good 
already. 

8694.  Mr.  Oiy,  q.c. — Have  you  estimated  at  all 
the  area  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pave  in  this 
way  1 — Not  at  all.  I only  know  the  effect  it  would 
have. 

The  President. — I have  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Combe,  and  I am  sure  you 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Belfast  for 
the  judicious  conduct  you  have  adopted  thi-oughout 
thia  transaction. 


Mr.  David  Lyle,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


8695.  The  President. — ^You  are  a borough  magis- 
trate 1 — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

8696.  We  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  any 
observations  you  have  to  make  either  in  reference  to 
any  factor  incident  of  the  riots,  and  any  recommend- 
ation that  you  may  think  fit  to  make,  or  any  opinion 
you  have  to  discuss  ? — Well,  my  lord,  the  principal 
fact  that  came  under  my  observation  was  a personal 
one,  and  occurred  on  the  7th  of  August. 

8697.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hoar  it? — On  the  7th  of 
August,  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Thynue  to  take  charge 
of  a picket  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Browne^treet. 
Shortly  after  I heard  very  heavy  firing  going  on 
between  the  Siiankhill  district  and  the  Brickfields, 
and  I saw  stone-throwing  on  the  Sha.nkhill-road,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diamond-street.  I asked  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  soldiers,  to  take 
his  men  up  the  street  and  charge  the  mob.  He  did 
so,  and  then  lined  his  men  across  Diamond-street. 
The  mob  re-assemblecl,  and  were  becoming  very  angry 
when  I gave  hlr.  Gordon  a written  order  to  .fix 
bayonets  and  charge,  and  the  mob  again  dispersed. 
While  we  were  at  the  corner  of  Diamond-street  two 
policemen  came  up  •with  a prisoner,  and  I gave  Mr. 
Gordon  instructions  to  take  the  prisoner  to  Bowers’- 
hill  barrack.  In  the  effort  to  do  so  a large  mob 
assembled  and  stoned  the  police  and  military  very 
brutally.  Some  of  the  men  were  knocked  down,  and 
were  driven  up  against  the  houses.  The  two  policemen 
and  their  prisoner  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
butcher  named  M'Heany,  and  Mr.  Gordon  lined  his 
men  in  front  of  the  house.  The  mob  began  to  throw 
stones  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  Some  of  ^he  mob 
attacked  the  house  in  the  rere,  and  were  •wrecking  the 
house,  and  the  owners  began  to  entreat  of  me  to  re- 
move the  police,  and  the  prisoner.  I went  out 
into  the  street  and  read  tlie  Eiot  Act ; and  while  the 
Eiot  Act  was  being  read,  I was  very  seriously  assaulted 
in  the  arm  with  the  blow  of  a stone.  I was  also  struck 
in  the  face  with  a stone.  The  stone  smashed  a walking 
stick  I had  in  my  hand,  and  one  of  the  pieces  flew  up 
and  lut  me  in  the  face,  The  mob  was  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  in  violence,  and  I saw  I could  not  take 
the  prisoner  to  the  barrack  with  the  force  I had.  I 
attempted  to  go  tlirough  the  mob  for  assistance  to 
some  cavalry  I knew  were  stationed  in  another  street, 
but  I was  driven  hack.  I had  to  make  up  my  luiud 
at  once  what  to  do ; so  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
•to  release  the  prisoner.  I saw  at  a glance  that  if  I 
thought  to  bring  him  to  the  barrack  lives  would  in- 
evitably have  been  lost.  I accepted  what  in  my 
opinion  was  the  le^er  eml  and  released  the  prisoner, 
fii'st  directing  the  constable  to  take  his  name  and 
address,  in  view  of  further  proceedings.  T then  asked 
the  two  constables  where  they  wanted  to  go,  and  they 
said  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  party,  one  of  the 
men  had  gone  away  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Gordon  and 
his  men  conveyed  the  other  down  a side  street,  under  a 
brutal  fire  of  stones.  This  became  so  intolerable  that 
I gave  Mr.  Gordon  orders  to  charge  the  mob.  He  did 


so  with  effect,  and  cleared  the  street.  During  the 
charge  the  policeman  disappeared. 

8698.  Disappeared.  What  became  of  him? — He  ran 
do^wnaside  streettojoinhiso^vn party.  AfterwardsI 
took  the  soldiers  back  to  their  o^wn  station,  and  I had 
my  arm  dressed. 

8699.  Is  there  any  other  incident  •with  which  you 
were  connected? — On  the  3rd  of  the  montli,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bro’svn-street,  there  was  some  firing. 

8700.  By  the  mob  on  the  police? — No,  sir;  by  the 
police.  I think  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  that 
case.  They  Avere  under  a heavy  fire  of  stones,  And 
then  on  tlie  5tli  of  the  month  I was  in  the  company 
of  Captain  Stokes  when  he  remoA'ed  the  police  from 
the  bye-street  at  M'Giade’s  public-house.  These  are 
the  only  instances  that  really  came  under  my  own 
notice. 

8701.  You  mentioned  another  day,  I think? — Yes, 
the  5th.  I was  in  company  of  Captain  Stokes  when 
he  removed  the  men. 

8702.  Is  there  any  other  incident  to  which  yon 
wish  to  call  our  attention? — No,  none  wliatever. 

8703.  Will  you  give  us  your  general  experience  of 
these  riots,  and  your  opinion  or  any  recommendation 
that  you  have  to  make,  and  we  will  gladly  receive  it  ? 
— The  main  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  paving.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  asphalt  or  flagging,  or  something 
else.  ' These  kidney  pavements  are  simply  materiM 
for  the  rioters. 

87  04.  Mr.  Le  PoerTrenoh,  q.c.' — Is  flagging  cheaper? 
— I do  not  really  know.  I think  the  asphalt  is 
cheaper. 

Mir.  Orr,  Q.c. — For  side  paths  asphalt  and  paving 
would  be  about  the  same. 

The  President. — I think,  hir.  Orr,  your  estimate 
yesterday  Avas  a very  wild  one. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  depends  upon  wliat  is  to  be 
paved,  and  whether  the  roadway  is  to  be  paved. 

The  President. — Do  you  mean  Avith  stone  or  rubble? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — With  stones.  The  roadAvays  are 
very  much  the  same  in  many  districts  as  tiie  footAvays. 

Tlio  President. — Y^ou  mentioned  tho  sum  of  two 
millions  of  money,  a somewhat  liberal  allowance. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — If  it  would  be  for  tho  pavement  of 
the  whole  town  I think  it  would  hardly  do  it.  As- 
phalt suitable  for  roadway  would  cost  fifteen  pence 
per  square  foot.  For  side  paving  it  Avould  bo  loss. 

The  President. — The  paving  is  in  the  footways  as 
far  as  I have  observed. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Some  of  the  roads  are  paved  with 
stones,  too. 

The  President. — ^We  heard  from  Sir  Edward  Har- 
land  what  we  should  expect  to  hear  from  tho  Mayor 
of  such  a great  and  enterprising  city  as  Belfast — that 
money  Avas  no  object ; and  therefore  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss it  further. 

8705.  The  Witness. — The  stones  in  the  roadwaj^s 
are  very  large  stones,  and  are  not  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  rioters.  It  is  from  these  footways 
that  the  ammunition  comes. 

2 S 2 


Oct.  IS,  1888. 

Mr.  Abram 
Combe. 


Mr.  David 
Lyle,  4.P. 
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8706.  Mr.  £e  Poor  Trench,  Q.a — Are  not  tie 
stones  on  the  roadways  sometimes  used ! — Macadam- 
ized stones ; but  as  a rule  these  are  generally  greatly 
broken  down  and  driven  in  with  the  traffic. 

8707.  I am  speaking  of  the  streets  off  the  Shank- 
hill-road.  Are  these  not  paved  with  round  or  large 
stones  1 — Large  boulder  stones.  They  are  large  sized 
paving  stones,  and  too  large  for  men  to  handle  and 
throw  any  distance. 

8708.  You  would  have  these  footways  altered  ?— 
Yes.  I think  that  is  where  the  danger  comes  from. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Do  not  you  think  that  the  road- 
ways would  be  utilized  .if  the  footways  were  taken 
upl 

8709.  The  Witness. — There  are  large  stones  in  the 
street — -nine  or  ten  pounds  weight — and.  under  the 
cipCumstances  a man  could  hardly  use  them. 

8710.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — It  is  true  the  footways  are 

very  convenient  at  present,  but  if  they  were  not  there 
do  you  not  think  that  the  stones  of  the  roadways 
would  be  resorted  tol — They  are  very  heavy 

8711.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — On  the  3rd  of  August  yon 
were  present  at  the  firing  1 — Yes. 

8712.  Were  you  there  when  the  first  volley  was 
delivered  1 — The  riot  began  at  tlie  head  of  North- 
street,  and  continued  towards  Peter’s-liill  and  Brown’s- 
square. 


8713.  Did  you  see  the  mobs  in  conflivt  before  the 
police  fired  1 — I did.  I was  in  the  mob  myself. 

8714.  How  many  volleys  did  the  police  iirel— I 
could  not  state. 

8715.  How  many  police  were  there  firing  do  you 
know  ? — I could  not  tell ; there  was  a very  small 
force  of  police,  seven  or  eight. 

8716.  Did  they  fire  more  volleys  than  one?:— I 
should  say  so. 

8717.  Would  you  say  three  or  four? — I would  not 
like  to  put  a name  to  it,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

8718.  Did  they  continue  firing  too  long  ? Well  it 

is  possible  there  might  be  an  opinion  fomed  about 
that,  but  I would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
because  my  own  mind  is  not  very  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ 

8719.  You  saw  firing  upon  a former  occasion? 

No. 


8720.  Only  the  one  firing? — Only  the  one  firinf'. 

8721.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c, — Was  that  firing  justifiable 
in  your  opinion? — When  I saw  it,  most  decidedly. 

8722.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — At  the  outset? Yes. 

8723.  But  you  seemed  to  think  that  there  was 
firing  more  than  was  necessary? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.o. — He  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — T am  2)utting  it  to  him  as  a 
question. 

8724.  The  Witness. — I could  not  say. 


Sir  John 
Preston,  r.p. 


Sir  John  Preston,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


8725.  Tlie  President. — Sir  John  Preston,  you  are  a 
magistrate  of  tliis  town,  I believe  ?~Yes,  and  for 
the  county  too,  my  lord. 

8726.  And  I believe  you  have  also  filled  the  office 
of  chief  magistrate  of  Belfast  ? — Yes,  for  two  years. 

8727.  You  have  taken  an  active  part  as  a magistrate, 
I believe,  during  these  recent  years  ? — Not  a very 
active  part  of  late. 

8728.  You  have  been  a member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  1 — Yes,  I was  appointed  a member  of  it. 

8729.  I do  not  mean  that  you  have  been  active  in 
the  street,  but  as  generally  advising  with  other  magis- 
trates, and  concerning  yourself  generally?--!  have 
done  so,  my  lord.  I should  mention  that  in  the 
month  of  June  I fortunately  was  at  Homburgb,  so 
that  I missed  part  of  the  riots. 

8730.  When  did  you  return? — In  July.  . 

_ 8731.  Youhavehad  very  great  experience  j will  you 
give  us  the  benefit  of  it  in  matter  which  came  under 
your  own  notice,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  past  riots,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  future  riots? — Well,  my  lord,  as 
regards  the  cause  of  the  riots  I have  my  mind  made 
up  thoroughly  upon  that  point,  and  I believe  that  it 
was  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
which  had  the  effect  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  leading  them  to  expect  what  they  never  can 
obtain.  That  is  my  opinion,  my  lord.  That  led  one 
party  to  expect  what,  as  I say,  they  could  never 
obtain,  and  disgusted  others,  that  such  things  should 
ever  even  have  been  mentioned  by  a Prime  Minister 
of  England.  Tliat  led  to  very  bad  feeling  which,  as 
I have  said,  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
when  their  minds  were  inflamed  they  were  ready  for 
fighting.  As  T have  said,  in  leading  parties  to  expect 
this,  one  party  became  very  emboldened,  and  in  some 
instances  said  to  the  Protestants  when  they  met  them 
— “ Clear  out.”  That  was  that  they  would  soon  have 
the  country  to  themselves,  and  led  them  to  suppose 
there  would  be  a revolution  down  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  get  what  I believe  they  never  will  get. 
That  was  the  feeling  which  exi.sted.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  riots  the  same  feeling  seemed  to 
exist  in  the  mmds  of  the  navvies  at  the  Alexandra 
docks,  and  there  were  some  hundreds  of  them  there, 
and  only  a few  Protestants.  One  oi  the  Protestants 
was  told  that  none  of  their  sort  should  have  any  labour 
there.  That  led  to  the  rioting.  Then,  following  that 


up,  the  strange  police  were  ordered  into  Belfast,  con. 
trary  to  the  usual  practice.  The  former  practice  was, 
that  the  Mayor  should  call  a meeting,  and  consult 
with  the  magistrates  as  to  the  number  of  police,  if 
any,  that  would  be  required.  . To  order  all  these  police 
without  consultation  with  the  Mayor  and  magistrates, 
gave  a want  of  confidence  to  the  ratepayers,  and  they 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 

8732.  How  did  the  ratepayere  generally,  as  a body, 
know  that  these  police  who  came  in  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th,  I think,  came  in  without  the  lull  approbation 

of  the  Mayor,  and  the  whole  common  Council  ? Well 

the  Mayor  was  absent,  my  lord.  ’ 

8733.  He  could  not  give  his  sanction,  then  ? No, 

that  is  quite  true.  But,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Mayor, 
the  magistrates  are  called  together,  to  consult  on  any 
such  matters.  As  to  the  fact  of  its  being  kno-vvn.  I 
may  say  that  the  matters  which  occur  in  the  magis- 
trates’ room  are  very  soon  foxind  in  the  papers.  How- 
ever it  occurs,  I do  not  know,  my  lord  : but  it  is  a 
fact. 

8734.  Then  you  see  this  did  not  occur  in  the  magis- 
trates’ room — the  police  simply  appear  in  tlie  town  ? 

No,  excuse  me,  my  lord,  you  misunderstood  me.  I 
have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  clear.  What  I have 
said  was  that  there  was  no  consultation  with  the 
Mayor  or  magistrates.  That  destroyed  the  confidence 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  of  a large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  the  usual  practice  was  not  followed. 

8735.  The  difficulty  I have  is  in  understanding  how 
the  great  mass  of  the  riotous  population  of  Belfast  be- 
came aware  that  tliese  usual  forms  had  not  been 
adopted,  of  convening  a meeting  of  magistrates  ; and 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  riotous  population 
of  Belfast  whether  they  were  put  down  by  the  police 
authority  itself,  or  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
tlie  magistrates.  Would  it  suit  their  feeluigs  more  to 
have  the  riot  stamped  out  rigorously  by  the  justices  ? 
— I should  prefer  that  course — to  have  it  stamped  out 
immediately. 

8736.  So  should  I,  instead  of  waiting  for  a council 
to  be  held,  and  to  deliberate,  in  the  face  of  the  rioters, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  papers,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  call  in  an  adequate  force  to  put  them 
down.  Respectable  people  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
force  brought  in  immediately,  and  without  delay  ? — I 
am  afraid  I have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  clear. 
Your  question,  my  lord,  is,  as  to  how  is  that  found 
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outl  There  are  a number  of  local  raa^strates,  and 
there  are  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
oScials  in  the  office,  who  are  asked  this  question ; and 
itver7Soon  permeates  throughout  the  town,  and  it  is 
tnownall  over  the  town  the  next  day. 

8737-  I xmderstand  that  the  magistrates  were 
dissatisfied  with  being,  I won’t  say  superseded,  but 
•with  the  police  having  acted  without  them.  I can 
understand  their  taking  offence  at  that,  but  I cannot 
understand  how  such  ma^strates  should  promulgate 
amongst  riotous  mobs  their  opinions  about  the  means 
that  were  taken  to  put  the  rioting  down  1 — That  is  not 
what  I mean. 

8738.  How  did  they  get  kno^vn  1 — It  is  not  too  much 

to  say  that  your  lordship  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
customs  of  Belfast 

8739.  Not  with  these  cttstoms  1 — They  are  very 
soon  made  known.  I have  very  often  asked  myself 
how  it  was  that  they  were  made  known. 

8740.  Do  you  think  that  the  magistrates  communi- 
cated their  dissatisfaction  to  the  rioters  1 — Not  to  the 
rioters — by  no  means. 

8741.  Well,  did  they  publish  forth  or  any  of  them 
TP  ..Vo  known  tlieir  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the 
police  authorities  in  calling  in  the  Constabulary  with- 
out the  previous  direction  of  the  local  magistrates  ? — • 

I believe  that  many  of  them  were  dissatisfied. 

8742.  And  I have  no  doubt  made  known  their  dis- 
satisfaction!—I have  no  doubt — because  it  was  gene- 
rally so  stated. 

8743.  That  was  what  was  intended  by  it! — Yes. 

8744.  I wished  to  make  it  perfectly  plain ; it  was 
not  that  I was  not  perfectly  aware  of  what  you  meant ! 
—Then,  my  lord,  the  action  of  tlie  strange  police  in 
attacking  the  workers  of  Coombe  and  Barber,  who 
were  giving  no  offence  but  going  away  from  their  work 
in  the  usual  manner,  that  inflamed  their  minds  stUl 
more.  I am  not  going  into  the  question  of  whether 
their  action  in  calling  in  the  strange  police  was  wrong 
or  not,  but  I am  merely  stating  what  came  before  me. 
Then  further,  when  the  firing  commenced — that  unusual 
craze  of  firing — that  inflamed  the  minds  of  a large 
number  inasmuch  as  many  innocent  people  were  shot, 
and  those  who  had  relatives  wore  extremely  excited, 
naturally  enough,  and  so  that  led  on.  I need  not 
follow  that  course  longer.  I am  giving  what  1 believe 
to  bo  the  origin  of  the  riots,  and  what  led  to  the  sad 
disturbances  that  have  taken  place. 

8745.  While  much  obliged  to  you  so  far,  we  will  be 
still  further  obliged  to  you  if  you  go  on  and  give  us 
your  assistance  by  recommending  such  things  as  you 
think  will  prevent  further  rioting,  and  your  opinion 
as  to  the  course  taken  for  suppressing  these  riots. 
I need  hardly  say  that  from  your  great  experience 
we  will  attach  great  importance  to  your  recommend- 
ations ! — I find  reference  has  been  made  to  Harland 
and  Wolff’s. 

8746.  Yes ; and  I regret  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  gave  evidence  to-day  did  not  give  us  the  valuable 
information  that  the  Executive  received  from  him 
during  the  riotous  times.  I will  refer  to  the  minute 
book  of  the  21st  August,  1886.  Mr.  Boss  said 
that  he  and  a deputation  waited  upon  the  members 
of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff’s  firm,  and  there  were 
the  nam  es  of  some  men  whom  tliey  kept  out  of  their 
employment  for  six  months,  and  it  was  said  if  these 
men  returned  they  were  fined  £5. 

8747.  Sir  Edward  Bzdwer. — Did  Mr.  Ross  state 
that! — He  did;  that  is  the  minute  taken  from  the 
minute  book  I refer  to. 

8748.  The  Freaident. — It  is  not  what  was  said 
before  us! — No,  but  I regret  — - 

8749.  Mr.  Adams. — Sir  John  Preston  says  he  is 
sorry  that  Mr.  Boss  did  not  say  so! — Yes,  I think 
they  have  been  unduly  blamed.  I find  on  referring 
to  the  minute  book  at  a date  of  which  I am  not 
certain,  that  by  the  reports  which  were  supplied  each 
morning  to  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  Town 
Inspector  and  General  Montgomery  Moore,  the 
emploves  of  Harland  and  Wolff  were  returning  from 


their  work  up  North  street  and  Peter’s  hiU,  a dis-  Oct.  is, 
turbed  district,  at  5.40  in  the  evening,  the  report  of  j — 
the  police  was  that  the  workers  of  Harland  and  Wolff  prestoo, 
were  attacked  by  Catholics,  and  that  a great  riot 
occurred ; the  report  of  the  military  authority  was 
that  the  workers  of  Harland  and  Wolff  returning  at 
5.40  (the  same  day  and  the  same  hour)  were  attacked 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  bottles  were  tin-own  out  of 
the  windows,  and  this  led  to  considerable  rioting.  I 
give  you  this  as  an  instance,  and  leave  you  to  form 
your  own  opinion.  Now,  my  lord,  referring  further 
to  Mr.  Ross’s  evidence,  as  regards  the  police,  I am 
very  glad  to  see  that  he  has  now  a much  moi-e  favour- 
able opinion,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to  speak  more 
favourably  of  them  now  than  when  he  was  a younger 
magistrate.  I think  he  said  he  was  about  three  years 
a magistrate.  I recollect  being  on  duty  with  him, 
and  another  very  respectable  and  intelligent  gentleman, 

Dr.  Dempsey  (they  are  both  Roman  Catholics),  and 
we  were  stationed  at  Garrick  hill  where  there  was  very 
serious  stone-throwing  as  bad  as  I have  ever 
witnessed 

8750.  Was  tliis  during  the  present  riots ! — No  ; 
not  the  present  riots. 

8751.  ^iv  Edward  Bulwer. — What  riots  were  they! 

It  is  two  years  ago.  It  was  on  the  12th  of  July, 

and  at  a meeting  of  magistrates,  certain  magistrates 
were  appointed  to  go  on  duty  in  certain  districts, 
and  as  I said,  the  mob  was  stoning  tiie  police. 

8752.  The  President. — What  I want  to  know  is, 
do  yon  question  his  statements  in  favour  of  the 
police.  I understand  that  ho  speaks  well  of  the 
police ! — Yon  will  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

8753.  Do  you  think  he  is  wrong  in  saying  sol — 

My  lord,  I leave  you  to  judge  when  I tell  you. 

When  this  stonethrowing  was  going  on,  as  I have 
mentioned,  I spoke  to  Dr.  Dempsey,  that  they  shotild 
use  their  influence 

8754.  I want  to  know  the  ^st  of  this.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  what  he  said  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Ii-ish  Constabulary  is  incorrect! — I do  nut 
say  so,  my  lord. 

8755.  Then  why  need  you  trouble  about  his  liaving 
a different  opinion  two  years  ago! — You  will  see 
it  in  an  instant.  When  I spoke  to  Dr.  Dempsey  to 
use  his  influence  with  this  mob  he  very  kindly  said 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could.  I said  “ your 
assistance  wDl  be  valuable  to  me,  to  prevent  this  stone- 
throwing.” 

8756.  I am  very  anxious  to  prevent  any  spirit  of 
dissension  from  making  its  way  amongst  the  local 
magistrates  of  Belfast,  and  you  must  see  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient,  if  every  magistrate  was  to  go 
on  telling  little  anecdotes  about  his  fellow  magistrates ! 

Well,  the  anecdote  is  this.  I said  “ if  you  could 

stop  this  stonethrowing,  it  would  be  well,”  and  he 
(Mr.  Ross),  replied,  “ Oh,  it  is  only  at  the  police.” 

8757.  It  is  only  at  the  police !— Yes  ; I am  glad  to 
know  that  he  has  somewhat  changed  since  then,  and 
that  he  has  now  such  a friendly  feeling  towards  the  • 
police. 

8758.  That  is  veiy  in-elevant  to  this  inquiry! — 

Very  well ; if  you  think  so  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth.  . 

8759.  Have  you  any  suggestion  or  recommendation 
to  make ! -In  what  respect !— In  any  respect  with  re- 
fei-euce  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Helfast ! 

8760.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— With  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Belfast  for  the 
future! — I should  be  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
there  should  be  a Commissioner  appointed,  on  the  lines 
laid  do%vnbythe  Town  Clerk  yestei-day. 

S7G1.  The  Presitieni.— Subject  to  the  control  of  tho 
local  magistrates ! — No ; I think  not. 

8762.  Suhjeetto  the  Town  Council ! — No. 

8763.  Thento  what!— To  the  Inspector-General. 

8764.  You  had  better  say  that  you  approve  of  the 
appointment  of  a Commissioner  on  tho  lines  laid  down 

by  the  Inspector-General!— The  lines  laid  down  by 

the  Town  Clerk  are  very  different ! — I thought  he  gave 
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eTidcnco  tut  there  .hoold  he  a metropolitan  poKoo  8780.  Yon  would  rather  eeo  the  town  caved  ■ 
onthesame  Imes  as  the  London  poEoe.  another  way!-!  certainly  wonH  it  it  tv4nld“  w 

8 / 6o.  You  mi^t  clistm^usli  between  London  police  involve  too  great  a cost.  At  present  tiere  is  'l  vo™ 
and  the  metropolitan  police  1 — The  city  of  London  I lai-ge  amount  of  cost  being  iricnrred.  There  is  mone 
TO-  , spent  on  sewerage  and  other  matters  of  that 

8766.  London  is  a vague  word.  There  is  Loudon  kind,  and  the  cost  falls  heavily  on  the  ratepavei^  a ! 

aud  there  IS  the  city  of  London  itwould  be  the  same  time  I must  say  that  if  the  footnaths  T 

better  that  in  the  pohce  courts  magisterial  duties  v«4. xi — ...  .i  ,i  . J 

should  be  perfoimed  by  two  paid  magistrates.  I am 
not  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
they  should  be  two  barristei-s.  I think  one  barrister 
would  be  quite  enough,  and  that  the  second  might  be 
one  of  the  present  class  of  resident  magistrates.  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  I have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  law. 

The  President. — I was  only  thinking  of  the  feelings 
of  many  of  my  friends  here. 

The  Witness. — I must  give  my  own  views. 

1’he  President. — I quite  understand  you.  You  tliink 
that  one  lawyer  would  be  sufficient. 

8767.  The  Witness. — I thinkthat  there  is  enough 


distiaguish  between  them  and  the  carriage  road— if 
they  were  paved  with  asphalte,  or  with  pavin<r  setts, 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  ° ^ 

8781,  W ould  paving  setts  be  cheaper  1 — Xo.  They 
would  bemoi-e  expensive,  but  they  would  be  grouted 
into  the  ground,  and  they  could  not  be  raised  so  easily 

8783.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c And  they  don’t 

require  to  be  repaired  so  often  1 — They  do  not. 

8783.  And  what  is  done  is  done  for  ever  1 I tbitifr 

tliat  on  the  footpath  it  would  last  for  many  years. 

8784.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  advantage  do 

you  consider  one  barrister  and  one  resident  magistrate 
would  have  oyer  two  barristers  or  two  resident  magis- 
trates I think  I would  prefer  one  resident  magistrate  • 


. . , , ,,  — o—  “x-xx-ix  X.  UUXI.I  ijiuicr  uuercsuiencma'usti’atA 

Of  mteUigence  amonpt  the  present  resident  magis-  and  one  lawyer  instead  of  two  laMwei-s.  Iwouidhaw 
trates  to  do  all  the  ,-vx  objection  to  a lawye.-.  I thinlc  the  law  there  is  Jot 

very  deep.  If  they  consulted  Stephens’  and 
Humphrey's  and  one  or  two  more  it  would  be  sufficient 

8785.  Mr.  Adams. — One  lawyer  and  one  sensible 
and  intelligent  resident  magistrate? — One  sensible  in- 
telligent resident  magistrate,  whether  he  is  young  or  old. 

8786.  Do  you  approve  of  the  resolutions— there 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  tlie  matter.  Do  you 

approve  of  the  resolutions  that  were  handed  in  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Black  1 — I don’t  know  what  you  refer  to. 


trates  to  do  all  the  business  in  the  police  courts  in 
Belfast. 

8768.  The  President. — Resident  magistrates  you 
mean,  not  the  local  magistrates,  but  the  magistrate 
who  is  not  resident? — I mean  the  Government  magis- 
trate. 

8769.  Paid  by  the  Government ? — Yes. 

8770.  I did  not  mean  to  criticise  you,  but  the  term 
“resident  magistrate”  is  an  ambiguous  and  inappro- 
priate expression  ? — That  I think  would  be  an  impor- 


tant thing.  I liave  acted  on  the  bench  for  many  years.  '878'7.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  CoiVoration  ?— 

I hold  my  commission,  I think,  nearly  twenty  years  I don’t  know  what  they  are.  I have  not  seen  tJiem 
for  t he  borough,  and  for  a number  of  years,  six  I tliink,  8788.  Would  you  have  the  poHce  responsible  to  the  ■ 

lor  the  cwQty.  I got  a mrcular  asking  me  what  day  Inspector-General,  or  to  some  local  body  ?— I thinlr 
I conldattend,  what  day  of  the  week  it  would  becon-  the  police  should  be  mainly  responsible  to  a hid 
vraient  for  me  to  attend  the  borough  court.  There  officer.  But  I think  it  might  be  au  advantage  to  him 
w as  a feehng  of  dissatisfaction  that  the  borough  ma-  to  have  some  magistrate  of  the  borough,  or  some  of 
gistrates  did  not  attend  to  their  duties  at  the  police  the  Town  Councils  if  necessary,  to  consult  with  on 
cou^  I have  other  dutiM  to  attend  to.  I am  a matters  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace 

harbour  commissioner,  and  I have  to  attend  he  meet^  in  the  town  ^ 

ing  of  toe  Harbour  Board  on  ^esdays.  I,  therefore,  8789.  Constantly  consulting  them^I  don’t  thinkso 

said  Wednesday  would  be  the  most  convenient  day  8790.  Do  you  think  any  body  formed  of  the  present 
for  mo_  to  attend,  and  I have  attended  as  regularly  as  Town  Council,  and  either  in  any  way  controlling^  or 
i possibly  coiJd— sometimes  at  a great  mconvenience  advising  the  police  would  satisfy  the  Catholics  of  Bel- 
made  fasb?_I  don’t  know  what  would  satisfy  the  CathoHcs 
against  the  borough  magistrates  of  attending  there  for  of  Belfast 

poHticalpurpoaeMkat  I utterly  repnd^^^^  S791.  Are  there  any  Boman  Catholics  members  of 

the  charge  shonld  not  have  been  made  the  Coiporation?_I  think  not.  Mr.  Ross  tried  to 

Sm.  You  attend  on  your  rota  day  ?-Yes.  bring  that  before  Parliament,  and  the  answer  he  got 

t'-lo  Unlesslamsentf^^^  from  the  committoo  was  that  they  could  not  create 

8/73.  Can  you  say  why  it  ls  that  this  attendance  of  anytliing  of  that  kind.  It  rested  with  toe  ratepayers, 
toe  borough  magistrates  has  been  invited.  You  said  o’to.t  ti-_  xi..  . -n.  ^ ^ . 


8792.  Has  the  Harbour  Board  control 
police? — The  Harbour  Board  lias  a police  foiue  of  its 
own,  but  it  is  merely  for  tlie  harboui-. 

8793.  The  Harbour  Board  has  control  over  toe 
harbour  police  force  ? — The  harbour  force  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  constabulaiy  force,  and  toe  constabulary 
have  no  right  to  go  on  the  harbour  property. 

8794.  And  that  includes  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Queen’s  Island  ? — It  does. 

8795.  Did  that  force  make  any  attempt  to  stop  orto 

Q„r-a  T xi,  x“i.-  X-  , prevent  toe  disturbances  in  that  neighbourhood?— I 

87  / 6.  I suppose  the  great  object  is  to  have  some  one  don’t  know,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  their  duty 

,iom  to  skift  ony  own  resporaibility.  Tta,  8796.  Hoto  i,  lie  Harbour  Board  composed-are 
seems  to  be  the  great  object  here?— I don  t know  that,  there  any  Catholics  on  it?— I could  not  tell  you.  I 
As  far  as  I am  concerned  I have  never  been  anxious  have  been  on  it  for  many  years,  and  I always  imder- 
-r,  , , . , stood  that  itwas  not  to  be  in  any  way  political. 

S/  M.  I dont  mean  you  But  what  IS  toe  object  of  8797.  Oh,  of  course  ?-Of  late  yeare  there  have  been 
desiring  too  attendance  of  the  local  magistrates?—!  more  Liberals  than  Conservatives 
think  it  is  that  an  inhabitant  will  know  more  of  local  8798.  But  J speak  of  religion— is  there  any  CathoHc 


you  received  a circular — you  did  not  say  from  whom  ? 
— I think  it  was  from  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

8774.  The  borough  magistrates? — Yes. 

8776.  Have  you  any  idea  of  toe  reason  why  this 
circular  was  issued  i — I have  been  told  by  toe  Govern- 
ment magistrates  that  they  were  plerised  to  see  the 
borough  magistrates  with  them,  and  that  they  found  it 
a great  advantage ; and  I am  very  glad  to  see  that 
Colonel  Porbes  was  pleased  to  say  that,  though  I don’t 
e with  him  in  some  things. 

'76.  I suppose  toe  gr  ' ' ' 
on  whom  to  shift  one’s 


cases  than  a strange  resident  magistrate. 

8778.  And  it  has  occupied  agreat  deal  of  your  time, 
which  I have  no  doubt  is  very  valuable  ? — "Well,  it 
ought  to  be  valuable.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
The  President. — It  is  very  good  of  you  to  give  it. 


on  it  ? — I don’t  tliink  there  is. 

8(99.  Is  there  a Catholic  in  the  Harbour  Police 
force  ? — That  is  a question  we  never  ask. 

8800.  You  may  knowwitoout  asking? — I don’t  know. 

8801.  Are  you  aware  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it 


8779  Sir  Edward  Eulwer.—Rtivo  you  any  idea  is  believed  that  there  is  only  a single  Catholic  ii'the 
about  toe  paving  stones  ?~I  have  an  idea  that  toey  ai-e  Harbour  Police  force  ?— I do  not  know 
rery  mitohieToim.  8802.  I mil  reqiiesl  you  to  send  me  a retam  ot  the 
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aumber  of  Catholics  in  the  force? — I -rrill  be  happy  to 
do  so.  Dut  if  you  intend  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Belfast 
you  ■'Till  find  it  a difficult  job. 

8803.  Are  many  of  the  members  of  the  Harbour 
Police  force  members  of  the  Orange  Society  1 — I don’t 
fenow-whelher  there  is  or  not.  I don’t  know  whether 
there  is  a single  member  of  the  force  a member  of  the 
Orange  Society.  But  I am  myself  a member.  I am 
Deputy  Grand  Master  for  Ireland. 

8804.  Grand  Master? — Deputy  Grand  Master,  and 
if  you  wish  to  see  the  rules  of  the  Orange  Society,  I will 
hand  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Campbell. — A very  fair  offer. 

8805.  lAx.  Adams Is  it  a sectarian  society  ? — It  is 

a loyal  body. 

8806.  Is  it  a sectarian  society  ? — •!  think  not. 

8807.  Is  any  Homan  Catholic  allowed  to  belong  to  it  ? 
I think  not. 

8808.  And  if  any  member  of  the  Orange  Society 

marries  a Catholic,  that  is  followed  by  immediate  expul- 
sion?  Yes.  Idon’tthink  it  would  work  well. 

Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  Harbour  Police 
and  their  religions?  I have  asked  for  a similar  return 
from  the  corporation 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — ^That  has  been  prepared. 

8809.  The  Witness. — I never  heard — and  I have 
been  frequently  at  the  examination  of  these  men — it 
never  occurred  to  myself  to  ask,  and  I have  never  heard 
the  question  asked  by  any  member  of  the  Harbour 
Board  as  to  the  religion  of  these  men. 

8810.  Mr.  Adams. — They  are  drawn  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  being  so, 
they  will  turn  out,  I have  no  doubt,  to  be  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics? — ^They  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  farmers’ 
sons.  And  now  as  regards  the  police,  I have  the  greatest 
respect  for,  and  I hold  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  as  a force  second  to  none  in  her 
Majesty’s  dominions.  But  I think  they  were  badly 
handled  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  whether 
from  the  want  of  proper  officering  or  not  I cannot  say. 
I never  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

8811.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — The  Harbour 
Police — over  what  property  do  they  watch  ? — Over  the 
harbour  property  only. 

8812.  Have  they  any  authority  over  the  Queen’s- 
island  ? — Not  at  all. 

8813.  Have  they  any  authority  over  the  docks  where 
the  boy  Curran  was  drowned  ? — Oh,  yes.  They  have 
authority  over  all  docks. 

8814.  Do  they  patrol  in  this  place  ? — They  do. 

8815.  Where  the  boy  Curran  was  drowned? — ^That 
is  the  Alexandra  Dock.  That  is  a dock  that  is  being 
made  at  the  present  time,  and  I don’t  think  their  duties 
extend  So  far.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  order  is  kept, 
and  that  there  is  no  pilfering. 

8816.  "M-X.  Adams. — And  I presume  to  see  that  no 
offence  is  committed  against  the  law  ? — Yes ; when  I 
said  that  the  constabulary  ,have  no  right  to  go  on  the 
property  of  the  Harbour  Board,  what  I meant  to  convey 
was  that  the  Harbour  Police  were  a distinct  body  from 
the  constabulary.  The  constabulary  have  a right  to 
go,  and  they  do  go  down  to  the  steamers  as  they  are 
sailing,  and  they  walk  along  the  quays.  But  there  is  a 
paling  that  extends  from  the  water  out  a eei-tain 
distance.  That  is  harbour  property.  The  Town  Council 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  outside  all  that  the 
Town  Council  have  it. 

8817.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — But  is  it  your  evi- 
dence that  until  that  Alexandra  Dock  is  finished  it 
would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  harbour  police  to  go 
there  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  tlieir  duty.  I think  that 
is  looked  upon  at  the  present  time  as  private  property. 

8818.  Mr.  M'Hardi). — As  I understand,  you  would 
approve  of  the  Town  Commissioner  of  Police  being 
responsible  to  the  head  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, but  assisted  by  a local  authority  in  matters 
affecting  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
audits  necessary  establishment? — Yes. 

8819.  And  tliat  the  local  avithority  should  be  con- 
sulted on  matters  connected  Avith  the  preservation  of 


the  peace  of  the  toAvn — would  you  include  that  ? — It  is  o«.  is, 
a matter  that  I would  require  to  give  some  more  con-  g-  j 
sideration  to.  But  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  confidence  to  the  inhabitants 
in  the  police. 

8820.  But  that  he  should  be  responsible  solely  for 
the  management  of  the  police  to  the  Executive  1 — Or 
the  Inspector-General. 

8821.  To  the  Inspector-General  ? — Yes. 

8822.  Would  you  make  him  responsible  to  the  local 
authority  for  the  maDagement  of  the  force,  or  for  the 
disposal  of  his  force  in  time  of  disturbances  ? — By  no 
means. 

8823.  What  you  suggest  would  not  in  the  least 
impair  his  authority  or  independence  in  those  impor- 
tant matters  for  preserving  the  peace  ? — Not  in  the 
slightest. 

8824.  May  I ask  you  if  you  have  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  of  taxation  that  is  levied  in 
Belfast  now? — It  is  about  30  per  cent.,  but  I cannot 
say  exactly  at  this  moment.  1 should  have  brought 
the  accounts.  I will  get  them  if  you  wish. 

8825.  Prom  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  town,  do  you  think  they  can  afford  a steady  annual 
increased  payment  of  £6,000  ar-year  without  feeling  it  ? 

— I think  they  would  grumble  at  it. 

8826.  Because  it  has  been  suggested  that  200  police 
should  be  added  to  the  force,  and  I take  it  that  the 
cost  of  a moiety  of  200  additional  police  would  be  about 
£6,000  a-year — would  that  be  a matter  of  consider- 
ation?— It  would  be  a matter  of  consideration. 

8827.  Serious  consideration  ? — Serious  considera- 
tion. If  the  boundary  of  the  borough  is  extended, 
as  it  is  likely  to  be,  we  should  require  additional 
police.  But  as  regards  the  management  of  the  police, 

I may  say  that  I had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and  he  said  there  was  never 
a mob  in  the  streets  he  could  not  clear  with  bis 
baton-men.  I think  they  should  have  batons.  It  is 
not  at  aU  j iidicious  to  send  them  out  with  rifles.  They 
should  liave  rifles  in  cases  of  emergency. 

8828.  They  know  that  the  military  would  not  fire 
on  the  populace  if  they  could  help  it  ? — There  would 
be  no  need  for  firing.  'Their  very  appearance  on  the 
street  would  lead  the  people  to  know  that  business 
was  meant,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  firing. 

If  the  police  would  act,  as  I know  they  can  do,  with 
their  batons,  I think  there  would  bo  very  little  firing 
required.  • 

8829.  During  the  time  you  were  in  that  relation 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  as  Town  Inspector,  he  expessed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  mob  that  he  could  not 
clear  off  tlie  streets  with  twenty  baton-men? — Not 
with  twenty — but  with  his  men.  He  told  me  that 
there  never  was  a mob  in  Belfast  that  he  could  not 
disperse  with  his  men  with  batons,  and  I believe 
that  to  be  so. 

8830.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  local  authority  had 
a voice  in  the  maintenance  of  the  police  force  that 
in  course  of  time  it  might  lead  them  to  amalgamate 
also  the  Labour  police  ? — No,  sir.  The  Harbour  Board 
won’t  allow  any  interference  with  their  property  or 
their  men. 

8831.  Not  under  the  existing  arrangement,  but  if 
you  had  that  connection  with  the  local  authority 
made  more  intimate  than  it  is  at  present,  do  you 
think  they  would  see  their  way  to  amalgamate  the 
harbour  police  with  the  town  police  ? — Not  at  all. 

We  have  a separate  trust  from  the  Town  Council. 

There  is  a separate  trixsb  for  the  Harbour  Board,  and 
although  I am  a member  of  both,  we  are  totally 
dUtinct,  and  we  woixld  not  allow  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Town  Council.  The  Mayor  is  chair 
man  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  and  ho  would 
not  allow  a lark  on  the  harbour  pro{>erty  if  he  could 
prevent  it.  We  have  plenty  to  do  to  look  after  our 
own  property. 

8832.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to 
have  the  services  of  a body  of  the  Iloyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary for  the  purpose  of  the  harbour  police?— No ; 
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I don’t  think  it  would.  I think  we  are  able  to  manage 
it  with  the  force  we  have.  They  are  a very  effective 
force,  and  if  any  disorder  takes  place  they  bring  the 
offenders  to  the  police  court,  and  they  are  punished 
by  the  magistrates. 

8833.  Do  you  think  it  would  strengtlien  the  hands 
of  the  police  force  if  their  men  were  allowed  to  go 
on  the  harbour  board  property  1— I don’t  think  there 
is  any  necessity  for  it.  The  Harbour  Commissioners 
would  not  allow  that. 

8834.  There  is  no  religious  feeling  entering  into 
this  feeling  about  interfering  with  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners 1 — Not  the  slightest. 

8835.  Mr.  Shannon — Did  any  instance  come  under 
your  own  observation  during  the  commencement  of 
these  riots  in  which  the  police  were  badly  handled  ? 
— X have  already  stated  to  his  lordship  that  I was 
not  at  home  at  the  commencement  of  the  riots. 

Mr.  Boss. — Do  you  know  • anything  about  the 
attack  on  the  man  Blakely  which  you  say  was  the 
origin  of  the  riots  1 

8836.  The  President. — Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  this  was  the  original  spark  that  fanned  the 
flame  that  afterwards  burst  out  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — There  was  notliing  on  that  date  but  a 
war  of  words. 

The  President. — It  was  that  wretched  sjiark  falling 


amongst  the  tinder  that  raised  the  flame  which 
was  afterwards  so  diligently  fanned  by  the  populace. 

8837.  Mr.  Ross. — Are  you  aware  that  an  adver- 
tisement was  published  for  20,000  rifles  and  that 
this  caused  much  excitement  1 — That  is  exactly  what 
I am  saying.  It  was  the  Home  Rule  Bill  that  was 
the  cause  of  it  all. 

8838.  In  other  words  it  was  a sort  of  attempt  at 
civil  war  1 — I will  tell  you  my  opinion  about  Home 
Rule. 

The  President. — "We  don’t  want  any  opinion  about 
Home  Rule. 

Witness. — I always  thought 

The  President. — Oh,  do  not  let  us  get  involved  in 
political  matters.  We  don’t  want  any  opinions  about 
Home  Rule. 

8839.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  believe  that  the  state- 
ments that  were  mad©  publicly  about  Morleys  mur- 
derers, &c. — do  you  believe  that  they  helped  to  keep 
up  a bad  spirit  in  Belfast  1 — I think  that  the  stat^ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Morley  were  largely  calculated 
to  create  the  riots  and  to  fan  the  flame. 

8840.  Do  you  think  that  the  statements  made 
from  time  to  time  about  the  police  being  Morley’s 
murderers,  and  so  forth,  were  c^culated  to  keep  up  a 
bad  spirit  in  Belfast  1 — It  was  highly  improper.  My 
opinion  about  Home  Rule  may  be  expressed  by  the 
saying — “ When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks,” 


Mr.  Thomas 
M'CIplUad, 


Mr.  Thomas  M'Clelland, 

8841.  The  President.~-Yo\\  are  a local  magistrate, 
I believe  ?— I am  a solicitor  myself. 

8842.  But  you  are  a local  magistrate  also  1 Yes. 

8843.  And  a solicitor.  How  many  years  have  you 
resided  in  Belfast  1 — Two-and-twenty  years. 

8844.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a local  magis- 
trate 1 — About  six  ; and  I have  practised  upwards  of 
twenty  years  as  a solicitor. 

8845.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
any  evidence  you  wish  to  give  as  to  the  incidents 
of  the  late  riots,  together  with  your  opinions  and 
recommendations  with  reference  to  those  events,  and 
the  best  means  of  preventing  further  disturbance  in 
this  town? — My  lord,  I was  considered  too  old  to 
take  the  streets,  and  I was  excused  from  duty  in 
the  streets ; therefore,  I did  not  attend ; but  I 
was  appointed  a member  of  tlie  executive  committee 
and  attended  regularly  every  day,  I think,  that  that 
committee  sat.  Of  course  the  minutes  of  that  com- 
mittee speak  for  tliemselves,  but  I have  formed 
certain  sound  opinions  about  the  magistrates  of  Belfast. 

8846.  Yes,  we  sliall  be  happy  to  hear  them  ? 

I think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  should 
be  exercised  by  barristers  or  solicitors  of  at  least 
ten  years  standing. 

8847.  Tha,t  is  the  old  prescription? — I have  been 
of  that  opinion  for  a considerable  mimber  of  years, 
and  I have  urged  it  from  time  to  time,  that,  instead 
of  resident  magistrates — the  executive  magistrates  I 
call  them — there  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  judicial 
magistrates. 

8848.  Lawyers?— Yes,  trained  lawyers either 

solicitors  or  barristers.  The  only  answer  given  to 
that,  which  appears  in  any  degree  satisfactory,  is,  or 
was,  that  of  expense— that  the  Treasury  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  tliose  magistrates,  but  that  they 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  local  rates. 

8849.  But  you  have  two  resident  magistrates  now 
— two  paid  magistrates?— Yes,  two  paid  magistrates, 
but  paid  by  the  Treasury,  and  not  chargeable  upon 
tlie  rates  of  the  town. 

8850.  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  Treasury 
would  object  to  pay  two  lawyers  of  ten  years  stand- 
ing ? — So  I was  told,  that  if  lawyers,  judicial  magis- 
trates, were  appointed  here  in  Belfast  that  their 
salaries  would  be  chargeable  on  the  rates,  and  in 
Dublin,  I believe,  the  divisional  police  magistrates 
are  paid  out  of  the  city  rates. 


J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 

8851.  Would  you  kindly  explain  to  me — I don’t 
understand  these  matters  at  allhere — what  difference  is 
tliere  in  the  chargeability,  or  why  a legal  magistrate, 
tliat  is  to  say,  a magistrate  selected  from  the  Bar,  or 
from  a body  of  solicitors,  should  be  charged  on  the 
rates,  when  the  salary  o£  a magistrate  selected  to 
administer  tlie  law,  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
army  or  the  constabulary  would  be  chargeable  on  tlie 
Treasury  ? — I don’t  know,  but  the  Recorder  of  Bel- 
fast, for  instance,  is  paid  out  of  the  rates — by  the 
ratepayers ; but  I am  told  that  if  we  appointed 
magistrates  who  would  have  the  control  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  in  Belfast,  that  the  rates  would 
be  chargeable  with  them. 

8852.  But  your  suggestion  is  that  the  two  resi- 
dent magistrates  hereafter  to  be  appointed  to  Belfast 
shall  be  lawyers  ? — Yes. 

8853.  That  is  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

8854.  And  the  present  resident  magistrates  are 
paid  by  the  Treasury  ? — Yes. 

8855.  Why,  then,  if  their  places  are  taken  here- 
after— when  they  retire  or  are  promoted — by  bar- 
risters or  solicitors,  should  their  salaries  be  charged 
on  the  rates  ? — I don’t  see  any  good  reason  for  it. 

8856.  But  do  you  see  any  reason  at  all? — If  the 
present  resident  magistrates  were  translated  from 
Belfast,  and  lawyers  impd^ted  here  in  their  stead,  I 
think  the  Treasury  ought  to  pay  the  expenses. 

8857.  So  I think,  also;  but  I thought  you  might 
know  some  reason  for  the  contrary  ? — No  j I do 
not.  I only  state  what  I have  been  told. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  is  right  to  say,  whatever  the 
reason  of  the  thing  may  be,  tlie  fact  is  as  Mr. 
M'Clelland  states.  The  resident  magistrates  are  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
system,  and  are  paid  out  of  the  constabulary  vote. 
In  Dublin  the  police  are  a civic  force,  paid  out  of 
the  city  rates  j and  the  divisional  magistrates  there 
are  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  local  police 
system,  and  are  paid  o;\t  of  the  rates. 

The  President. — ^Are  tlie  resident  magistrates  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  constabulary  system  ? That 
is  a strange  notion. 

Mr.  Adams. — Yes,  tliat  is  so;, they  are  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  system. 

The  President. — That  may  be  a very  good  reason 
for  Belfast  not  wishing  to  have  legal  magistrates,  but 
to  have  magistrates  as  ignorant  of  the  law  as  may  be. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  — The  salaries  of  the  resident 
magistrates  are  included  in  the  constabulary  estimates. 

8858.  The  President  (to  witness). — But  I want  to 
see  why  there  is  any  objection  to  paying  legal  magis- 
■ ^_j,ates  by  the  Treasury  on  the  same  principle  as  they 
pay  military  and  naval  magistrates,  or  magistrates 
who  are  neither  military  or  naval  or  an^hing  else  ?— 


If*lawyers  were  appointed  to  act  in  these  divisional 
courts— judicial  magisti-ates  as  I would  call  them — 
then  of  course,  they  would  supersede  the  local 
ma'itrates  altogether.  The  local,  or  borough,  magis- 
trates would  become  mere  cyphers,  and  there  should 
be  no  more  appointed. 

8859.  Why  notl  Surely  there  are  many  impor- 

tant duties  that  have  to  be  discharged  by  them?— - 
I myself  hold  Her  Majesty’s  Commission,  which,  of 
course,  is  something,  but  I think  the  honour  is  a 
very  empty  one . 

8860.  Take  the  County  of  Middlesex,  for  instance. 
There  are  stipendiary  magistrates — not  through  the 
whole  coimty,  for  there  are  some  parts  of_  the  county 
where  the  stipendiaries  do  not  ordinarily  sit — ^but 
the  ordinary  county  justices  ai-e  constantly  sitting  as 
well,  and  discharging  a great  deal  of  very  important 
duties  ?— Well,  my  lord,  that  is  very  different  The 
Middlesex  magistrates  have  many  duties  to  perform, 
but  a borough  magistrate  of  Belfast  is  curtailed  m 
many  ways,  and  I will  tell  you  some  of  them.  He 
has  no  right  to  sit  with  the  Recorder  dui-ing  the 
hearing  of  criminal  cases — no  right  whatever. 

Mr.  That  is  so,  I am  aware. 

8861.  The  Witness. — Then,  though  we  are  served 
with  all  sorts  of  papers,  and  expected  to  sign  cer- 
tificates with  regard  to  publicans,  we  have  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  appointment  of  publicans. 

8862.  Mr.  Adains. — What!  not  at  the  licensing 
meetings  ?—  There  are  no  licensing  meetings  at  all. 
That  is  all  done  by  the  Recorder. 

8863.  The  President.— 1 thought  it  was  one  of 

the  duties  of  the  justices— the  signing  of  certifi- 
cates!  It  is  so  in  England  where  the  people^  deal 

sensibly  with  each  other,  but  not  here.  That  is  the 
way  the  borough  magistrates  of  Belfast  are  treated. 

8864.  Is  it  considered  a religious  matter  here? — 
Oh,  not  at  all,  my  lord. 

8865.  You  say  it  is  curious  and  not  as  obtains  m 
England  where  people  deal  sensibly  with  one  another. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  licensing  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  magistrates  ? — I tliink 
it  ought.  If  I am  served  with  papers  and  asked  to 
sign  certificates,  I should  have  some  voice  as  to 
whether  the  appointment  should  be  made  or  not 

8866.  Mr.  Adams. — But  you  have  the  power  at 
the  annual  licensing  petty  sessions  for  the  renewal 
of  licenses?— Oh,  there  is  no  power  tliere  at  all. 
Then,  again,  in  counties  the  magistrates  are  ex- 
officio  guardians  of  the  poor,  but  the  borough  magis- 
trates of  Belfast  have  no  such  position  or  right,  so 
that  we  are  curtailed  in  many  ways,  and,  as  I said, 
the  honour  is  a veiy  empty  one.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
care  the  moment  that  I am  relieved  of  it.  There  was 
a very  peculiar  gentleman  in  Belfast  once  — Mr. 
John  Rea— and  his  opinion  of  the  borough  magis- 
ti-ates  WM  a very  low  one.  When  a witness  would 
appear  in  the  box  he  would  ask : “ Who  are  you, 
sir?  What  are  you,  sir!  Are  you  a bailiff  or  a 
borough  magistrate?”  That  is  the  estimate  Mr.  Rea 
had  of  us. 

The  President.— It  is  a highly  honourable  office, 
and  I should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  holdeis  of  it 


be  very  glad  to  get  lid  of  it  altogether.  Of  course,  if  Oct.  u.  i«as. 
my  proposition  was  adopted,  it  would  do  away  with  Th^aa 
the  present  resident  ms^strates ; and  1 think  that  M'Clcllana, 
the  new  men,  though  they  are  lawyers,  lest  they  j.p. 
should  form  connexions  here  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ought  to  be  removable  at  pei’iods  of  three  or  five 
years. 

8868.  Mr.  Adams. — And  what  would  you  do  with 
them  after  their  period  of  office — make  judges  of  them, 
or  shoot  them,  or  what  ? — I don’t  know,  except  that 
they  would  retiie  into  private  life. 

8869.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.— On  full  pension,  I 

hope! That  is  a matter  of  detail.  Then  I tliink 

there  ought  to  be  a resident  magistmte  in  Belfast 
for  street  or  executive  duties  but  having  no  authority 
to  sit  in  the  Petty  Sessions  Court ; and  also  a military 
magisti-ate  attached  to  the  military,  to  take  charge  of 
the  troops  in  the  event  of  any  emergency  arising.  I 
don’t  consider  that  either  the  legal  magisti-ates  or  the 
borough  magistrates  sliould  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  military  or  police  at  tlie  time  of  riot.  I think 
that  that  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  what  I call 
the  executive  magisti-ates — that  tJiey  ought  to  have 
full  power  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  forces  with- 
out the  interference  of  local  magistrates  or  anyone  else. 

There  has  been  a rule  in  force  in  Belfast  for  a very 
long  time  to  appoint  magistrates  for  duty  on  certain 
days  in  the  year,  for  instance,  on  the  12th  of  July  and 
on  Lady  Day,  the  15th  of  August,  when  the  Roman 
Catholics  used  to  march.  They  were  appointed  to 
particular  districts  to  take  charge  and  to  exercise  what 
was  called  moral  suasion  over  the  rioters.  Now,  I 
disapprove  of  that  altogether  ■,  I think  that  the  idea 
of  moral  suasion  over  rioters  is  a Mimbug,  because 
when  a man  is  out  for  the  purpose  of  rioting  suasion 
is  of  very  little  use  with  liim  except  the  suasion  of 
force,  and  the  force  necessary  to  remove  him.  No  man 
has  a right  to  be  in  the  streets  during  a riotous 
assembly  or  tumult — that  is  my  idea ; and  I have  come 
to  that  conclusion  because  I have  seen  much  hann  and 
injury  arise  from  the  presence  of  men  on  the  streets  at 
such  times  who  may  have  had  influence  with  a certain 
party,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  very  con- 
trary effect  upon  others.  A prominent  member  of  the 
Orange  body,  for  instance,  would  have  influence  with 
men  of  tliat  party,  but  the  very  fact  that  he  had  weight 
with  them  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
Catholic  party. 

8870.  An  exciting  effect ! — ^Tes,  an  exciting  effect, 

I think  so.  Something  has  been  said  aboiit  the  Town 
Council  of  Belfast,  and  I think  it  has  some  bearing 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  town  that  the  Town  Council  and 
Harbour  Commissioners  are  in  fact  altogether  Protes- 
tant. The  members  of  these  bodies  are  very  excellent 
men,  but  they  are  open  to  all  sorts  of  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  are  not  Protestiints,  and  I think 
their  constitution  creates  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  and  of  the  Catholics.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  forbearance  exercised  by  the  Catholics  of  Bel- 
fast of  late  years.  I heard  my  friend  Sir  John  Preston 
talk  of  these  riots  as  having  been  caused  by  the  idea 
of  Home  Rule ; I think  that  is  quite_  a misconception 
altogether — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  ^ The  en- 
durance and  patience  of  the  Roman  Catholics  during 
those  liote  was,  in  my  opinion,  simply  wonderful. 

There  is  another  matter,  my  lord,  that  I think  it  right 
to  mention : whenever  an  unfortunate  creature  was 
wounded  in  the  course  of  these  riots  and  died  there 
was  a coroner’s  inquest.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that 
• Ireland  a coroner’s  inquest  is  the  most  useless  thing 


codd  for  thatmvbe.^^ 

the  Irish  coroner  holds  his  inquiry  it  stops  there  and 
nothing  more  can  come  of  it.  The  whole  business  has 
to  be  gone  over  again'  before  the  magistrates ; they 
have  to  take  informations  and  send  the  prisoners,  if 

such  there  be,  for  trial  when  a ^jnma/aas  case  is  made 

ve  LUO  against  them.  Well,  these  coroners  inquests  are 

That  k the  onlT  honoar  alembled,  md  there  ie  a »»y  large  jury,  eomet.mes 
» empty  that 'l  would  ae  many  at  twenty-three.  Those  jnries  .rennet  eoneti- 


the  benefit  of  the  public. 

8867.  The  ir-iiness.— 'Well,  the  only  jurisdiction 
that  would  be  left  to  them  would  be  this ; They 
would  be  allowed  to  swear  affidavits,  take  declara- 
tions, swear  in  recruits,  and  do  such  little  jobs  as  that. 
That  would  be  a high  honom-,  and  perhaps,  as  some 
one  remarked  to  me,  you  wdd  have  the 
touching  their  hats  to  you. 
that  would  be  left,  but  it  is 
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Mr.  Thomas 
M'CIellaml, 


tilted  m the  seme  way  as  others— puHicana  are  eliriUe 
Srv  “'O”*  j™.  »»il  those  piiblicam  ate 

“oters,  and  men  who  come 
theie  tor  the  Tery  purpose  of  being  on  the  iury.  I don’t 

S bit  SoTT  “<i  pits  publicans 

^ It,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  always  found  there 

Mm.  “*“"““‘>>■7  speeches,  and  the  coroner 

himself  is  very  fond  of  mafcmg  speeches,  and  he  attacks 

mdisorimmalely  police,  magistrates,  witnesses,  and  the 
medical  men  that  attended  upon  these  poor  wretches 
before  they  died— everybody  is  attoeied  by  the  coroner 
who  seems  to  think  all  are  fliir  game  for  him.  TlS 

meiSimTth  “'“f^'t-mnecessary  eicite- 

menl^and  the  proceeding  is  practically  useless  for  any 

TT?’  ‘ “f  coroner  should 

be  abolished,  or  else  that  the  inquest  should  be  “ 
stricted  to  inquiring  mto  the  cause  of  death  and  no 
more.  The  coroners  should  have  no  power  to  imrii 
cate  parties,  and  the  power  they  havo  of  arrestnia 
persons  found  guilty  after  such  an  inquisition  is  a vmf 
dangerous  one,  and  one  which  I think  ought  to  bo  tlien 
away.  when  the  coroner  is  done  with  these  people 

thj  will  bo  buried,  and  these  funerals  aii'^Ty 

if  the  T'*  “ i'  “™tions,  crowds  gather,  and 

if  tile  deceased  belonged  to  an  Orange  lodge  all  tlm 
lodges  are  summoned  in  force  to  attend  thVfuneS 
I do  not  know  the  names  of  those  lodges.  They  h^ye 
all  sorts  of  names-“^e  Black  Preiptory/’^^  Tj; 

L.  O L.  Lodge,”  and  all  sorts  of  names:  My  Meml 
Sir  John  Preston,  could  have  enlightened  us  L them 

re 

scum,  and  off-sconrings  of  Belfast  go  with  them  aS 
theym  always  ready  to  light  with  on.  anSer“n 
the  slightest  proveeation.  Sectarian  hatrid  is  st 
bitter  m Belfmrt  that  yon  have  nothing  to  do  b,  S 

£r  iw  “»“■»  and  they  wilUy  S 

each  otheris  throats  to  take  one  another's  Kyas  I?„  v 

irndToS:  ee  b”f  ‘ •“ 

Every  procession  was  jnst  coming  to  that. 

?.rgt,1ntcetp,w“^^^^^ 

""‘^ilctcriptien 

88 1 2.  mat  about  Sunday-school*  processions  ? 

=i^&reS:?rdis^ 

cm  indeed;  for  mtample,  the  children  of  St  JoteShh 
w *”»  tince. 

dr“  4rrdon„vS''f'’'‘'^ 

were  depnved  of  an  outing  at  the  usual  tb-nf. 
but  in  your  opinion  would  there  be  any  c^^rS 


the  children  assembling  at  the  railway  station  withc^f 
marching  through  tlie  streets,  and  on  'tlieii'  ret,?  * 
separating  and  going  in  the  same  manner  ?— 
not,  my  lord,  they  might,  no  doubt,  do  that,  gatS 
at  the  railway  station,  and  when  they  return  from  iv 
excumion  going  away  wherever  they  pleased.  ® 
. w marching  chrough  tlie  streets  H.c* 

19  objectionable  1— Yes ; these  processions  sometimes 
no  doubt,  have  very  fair  music,  not  those  perpetual 
big  drums  which  are  the  annoyance  of  eveiyon^tS 
hears  them.  Those  poor  chHcIi-en,  no  doubt,  JughW 
to  be  deprived  of  the  amusement  to  which  they  hok 
fonvbird  with  so  much  pleasure,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
m Belfast  inthout  tne  cliance  of  tremendous  riots 
They  he  in  wait  for  those  children  on  their  way  home’ 
They  have  large  stones  collected  for  them,  and  if  E 
aic  on  jaunting  cars  or  drags  they  only  afford  a surer 
mark.  So  much  with  regard  to  processions.  There  is 
another  matter,  while  I am  tliinking  of  it,  with  ren-ard 
to  compensation  for  malicious  injuries,  that  arises''  on 
these  nets.  Since  tlie  borough  of  Belfast  has  been  sena 

rated  h-onithecoiinty  Antrim, theCorporation  of  Belfast 

hear  those  applications  under  what  is  called  the  Grand 

tor  damaps  for  malicious  injuries  that  arise  on  these 
riots.,  Row,  I think  that  the  Oorjioration,  being 
ratepayers  themselves,  are  not  a constitutional  body 
for  hearing  these  applications.  They  are  ratepayers 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  power  of  traverrinv  or 
appealmg  from  their  decision  unless  they  give  notldnv 
m tbero  is  an  appeal! 

88*0.  To  what  court ?— To  the  assizes.  There  is 
an  appeal  if  they  refuse  to  grant  any  compensation, 
then  tlie  party  injured  may  appeal,  but— to  take  an 
^treme  case—if  they  give  even  one  shilling  to  a man 
tlie  amount  of  the  damage  done  to  whom  may  have 
b^n  a great  deal,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it,  I think 
ttat  the  principle  of  the  Belfast  Town  OouncQ  hearinc 
these  applications  is  altogether  a faulty  arrangement 
and  creates  much  dissatisfaction.  A good  deal  oftaJk 
Jias  taken  place  about  special  constables.  I am  deci 
dedly  agaiiist  the  appointment  of  special  constables  in 
Belfast.  It  IS  plainly  unfitted  for  it  for  reasons  that  I 
baye  already  mentioned.  The  sectarian  hatred  that  there 
IS  in  the  minds  of  the  people  one  against  the  other  is 
such  that  1.  would,  m my  opinion,  be  impossible  to 
bung  together  a body  of  meu  as  special  constables 
that  would  do  any  good  service.  The  thing  was  men- 
tioned several  times,  but  I was  always  against  it,  and 
eventually  the  magistrates  themselves  on  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  saw  that  the  thing  would  be  impossible 
and  would  not  work,  and  we  got  rid  of  it  in  that  way 
i do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  I have  to 
speak  of. 

8876.  Mr.  Ze  Foer  Trench,  Q.c.— Has  it  occurred 

to  you  what  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
tbe  Town  Council  to  inquire  into  these  malicious  iu- 
juries  1 — Well,  the  Grand  Juries  of  counties  are  very 
different  indeed  from  the  Corporation  as  a tribunal  to 
discuss  malicious  injuries.  The  Grand  Jurors  are 
selected  from  the  various  baronies  and  half  baronies  of 
the  county,  and  in  that  way  they  exercise  a sort  of  in- 
fluence one  against  another.  I do  not  consider  the 
Corporation  a properly  constituted  body  to  hoar  ques- 
tions of  that  description.  ^ 

8877.  You  have  not  considered  what  tribunal  you 
would  substitute  ?— Well,  I have  not.  It  is  a difficult 
question  of  course. 

_ 8878.  Mr. Adams.— Wouldajuryofthenofohbour- 

ing  county  do  you  think  be  a proper  tribunal  1—1  do 
not  know.  When  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
Antrim  sat  here  they  heard  those  malicious  injury 
cases  when  Belfast  formed  a part  of  the  county,  but 
when  the  borough  was  separated  from  the  county  then 
this  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Town  Council. 

8879.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  Dublin.-  The 
Town  council -in  Belfast  and  in  Dublin' dischai-ge 
now  for  fiscal  purposes  the  functions  of  a Grand  Juiy. 

(To  witness)— May  I ask  are  you  a Protestant  or  a 
Catholic!— A Protestant. 
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8880.  I believe  a strong  Protestant?— Well,  I am  a 

^ggg^l^TVTr.  Ls  Poer  Tr&7teh,  q.c. — Do_  you  think  it 
,14  do  if  you.  continued  the  present  jurisdiction  to 
+lip  Toivn  Council  to  inquire  into  malicious  injuries 
with  the  power  of  traverse  to  a judge  and  jury  at  the 
rl-zes  l—Welh  sir,  it  is  a hard  thing  and  a very  ex- 
Ssive  thing  to  drive  a party  to  a tmv^se  where  it 
£ not  necessary.  The  constitution  of  the  body  itself 
5n  mv  opinion  creates  dissatisfaction.  I do  not  say 
Sat  those  men  would  do  what  was  unfair.  I would 
he  very  sorry  to  say  that,  because  I do  not  mean  to 
(Qiarse  theio  with  wanting  to  put  money  into  thmr 
sockets,  but  the  natural  inclination  of  men  is  to  toke 
Lre  of  themselves,  and  I think  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mistake.  If  you  give  the  applicants  for  compensation 
for  malicious  injiuies  a right  to  traverse  to  the  re- 
corder or  to  the  quarter  sessions  with  a jury,  that 
might  ho  an  improvement.  , xi  c x 

8882.  Do  you  think  that  might  make  the  first 

tribunai  more  careful  l—Yes.  . 

8883.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Town  Council 

ITo,  I tried  twice  to  get  in,  but  I was  defeated  ignomi- 
niously  both  times.  /•  xv 

8884.  Mr.  Adams.— So  much  the  worse  for  the 
Town  Council  1— Well,  I was  not  considered  eligible. 

8886.  The  Preriefeni.— That  is  no  bad  compliment  to 

you  1 I do  not  think  it  was  much.  I wanted  to  say 

simply  with  regard  to  some  remarks  that  were  made 
here  I was  very  sorry  to  see  one  of  the  resident 
magistrates  who  had  been  examined  cast  a sort  of  sneer 
or  slur  on  the  local  magistrates.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  a local  magmtrate  had  no  conscience  and  that  he 
went  to  the  police  court  merely  for  corrupt  purposes, 
and  he  spoke  of  two  borough  magistrates  coming  and 
outvoting  him  as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose.  ^ ow,  there 
is  a rota  of  magistrates,  a copy  of  which  I have  in  my 
and  since  ever  I have  been  appointed  a magis- 
trate of  Belfast  I always  attended  the  court  every 
Friday,  except  I was  occupied  on  special  business,  i 
attend  on  Friday  and  no  other  day.  - 

8886.  I think  what  was  said  was  that  some  ot  toe 
magistrate  attended  the  police  court  on  days  for  which 
they  were  not  on  the  rota. 

Mr.  Campbell.— And  that  they  did  it  for  party  pur- 
poses. , ,,  . 

8887.  The  Preritfent.— No  doubt  that  was  the  in- 
ference he  drew.  What  the  witness  said  was,  that 
magistrates  came  on  days  for  which  they  were  not  on 
the  rota,  or  on  days  when  some  cases  of  a party  cha- 
racter were  about  to  come  before  the  bench?— (wif^ 
ness.)— I even  went  further,  for  it  was  msuiuated 
that  the  magistrates  were  beaten  up,  and  »sked  to 
attend  in  those  party  cases.  As  I have  said,  I have 
been  very  regular  in  my  attendance  at  court,  and  i 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind.  I must  say  this 
also  with  regard  to  the  resident  magistrates,  that  i 
never  had  the  sHghtest  difficulty  with  any  of  them  j 
they  have  always  worked  with  perfect  accord  and  con- 
currence with  the  other  magistrates,  and  I have 
always  found  the  resident  magistrates  pay  every 
attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  local  magistracy, 
and  never  treated  them  with  any  want  of  respect. 
On  tlie  bench  we  are  all  equal,  one  magistrate  is  just 
as  good  as  another,  and  I hold  myself  equal  to  ^y  of 
my  brother  magistrates  when  I am  on  the  bench. 

8888.  How  many  magistrates  usually  sit  at  the 
Court  besides  the  Resident  Magistrate  ?— Well, 
according  to  the  rota,  ten  magistrates  would  attend 
every  day. 

8889.  Then  that  would  make  a bench  of  eleven  i— 
Yes,  hut  there  are  two  courts. 

8890.  Then  there  would  be  a court  of  six  magis- 
trates, the  resident  magistrate  being  one  ? — 

8891.  All  have  equal  jurisdiction  to  act  1 — Yes  ; 
there  is  always,  of  course,  a chairman  appointed.  I 
may  mention  that  I myself  always  avoid  going  to  the 
custody  court— I dislike  it.  I always  sit  in  the  sum- 
mons court,  and  a resident  magistrate  generally  sits 
there  also. 


8892.  Is  he  tie  diainnsB  ^-Well,  he  may  or  may  tw. 

not.  , . Mr.  Thonss 

8893.  I suppose  you  sometimes  summon  the  resi-  H'CleUsnd, 
dent  magistrate,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  local  i.P' 
magistrates,  to  act  as  chairman  1 — Yes. 

8894.  It  is  not  always  the  resident  magistrate 
who  is  the  chairman  ?— Not  at  all.  I am  almost 
invariably,  when  I attend,  with,  the  consent  and  wi^ 
of  the  resident  magistrate,  selected  as  chairman  in 
the  summons  court. 

8895.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  a borough  magis- 
ti-ate  more  frequently  than  otherwise  presides  Well, 
not  so  frequently  in  the  custody  court,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  presiding  in  that  court 
too.  I have  seen  Sir  John  Preston  and  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Hamilton  presiding  there. 

8396.  The  resident  magistrate  does  not  always 
preside? — No,  not  invariably.  I was  ahout  to  say 
that  every  deference  is  paid  to  the  local  magistrates. 

I never  knew  any  conflict  to  arise,  not  that  there  are 
not  differences  of  views  sometimes,  men’s  minds  ai-e 
not  always  constituted  alike ; even  judges  differ  some- 
times, but  whenever  the  magistrates  differ  T say : 
well,  we  will  not  argue  the  subject,  the  bench  does 
not  agree,  and  the  case  must  stand  adjourned  until  it 
can  be  reheard  with  another  magistrate.  The  only 
t.Timg  I ever  found  fault  with  the  resident  magis- 
trates was  when  I first  became  a magistrate  I was  of 
opinion  that  the  sentences  were  rather  high,  that  they 
were  sometimes  extreme,  and  in  fact  cumulative.  For 
instance,  suppose  a man  is  arrested  for  being  drunk  j 
when  he  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  policeman  he  becomes 
disorderly,  then  he  is  charged  with  being  drunk  and 
disorderly ; then  when  he  is  disorderly  he  is  apt  to 
assault  the  policeman,  and  the  policeman  when  he  is 
assaulted  calls  for  the  assistance  of  another  policeman, 
and  when  the  other  policeman  comes  up  he  assaults 
him  too ; and  then  each  man  brings  a charge 
against  this  unfortunate  drunken  fellow  of  being 
drunk,  disorderly,  assaulting  the  police,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  that  man  frequently  gets  as 
much  as  eight,  nine,  or  twelve  months  imprisonment. 

I call  that  cumulative  punishment. 

8897.  For  what  is  essentially  one  act  ? — It  becomes 
by  cumulation  a multiplicity  of  acts  for  which  he  is 
pimished  seriatim.  I have  spoken  to  the  resident 
magistrates  upon  that.  I have  spoken  to  the  resi- 
dent magistrates  and  the  borough  magistrates  upon 
that,  and  their  answer  is,  that  they  never  do  it  except 
with  the  criminal  class  when  they  have  been  up 
before,  and  guilty  of  this  sort  of  thing  previously,  and 
of  course  if  that  were  so, and  that  a man  belonged  to  tlie 
criminal  class,  and  reasons  of  that  sort,  I would  say 
he  "ot  what  he  deserved,  but  I think  tliat  they 
occasionally  go  too  far  with  it,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I never  attend  the  custody  court.  I have  no- 
thing further  to  add. 

8898.  Mr.  M‘llard‘i/.— Do  you  often  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  ma^strates  when  the  propriety  of  party 
arches  is  under  consideration? — Yes.  I have  always 
attended  before  the  12th  July.  I forgot  to  mention 
something  about  that.  There  was  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  local  magistrates  that  extra  police 
^rere  called  into  the  town  without  consulting  them. 

There  was  great  dissatisfaction  expressed  for  that. 

That  wns  done  by  what  I call  tho  executive  magis- 
trates without  consulting  anybody.  The  Mayor  was 
appointed,  and  two  resident  magistrates,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  with  them  conceived  it  necessary, 
and  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  police,  on  in- 
quiry I found  it  was  very  necessary,  and  ri  appears 
they^had  afterwards  the  sanction  of  the  iMayor  for 
the  extra  police  that  were  called  in. 

8899  With  reference  to  tho  arches,  are  you  aware 
that  there  has  been  the  slightest  diflerence  m the  line 
of  action  adopted  by  the  magistracy  in  reference  to 
Catholic  arches  or  Protestant  arches?— No  ; I noyer 
knew  any  difference  whatever,  and  I always  objected 
to  arches  j but  once  an  arcli  has  been  erected  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  touch  it,  for  it  is  sure  to 
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c'eate  a riot.  If  the  arch  is  once  erected  the  -wiser 
course  is  to  let  it  alone,  for  these  fello-ws  defend  them 
■with  their  very  lives.  If  they  see  any  attempt  to  re- 
move these  vile  arches — green,  orange,  or  -whatever 
they  may  be— they  will  fight  to  the  death  to  keep 
them  there. 

8899a.  You  would  not  interfere  with  them  when 
once  they  are  put  up,  but  you  would,  if  you  could, 
prevent  their  being  put  up? — Certainly;  but  when- 
ever the  12th  of  July  comes,  on  the  lith  July  they 
put  a string  across  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
otlier,  and  then  this  string  is  covered  -with  lilies  or 
such  like  things,  or  green  bouglis,  and  once  there  it 
is_  a very  dangerous  thing,  to  have  anything  to  do 
witfj  them. 

8900.  Can  you  say,  with  regard  to  the  arran"-e- 
ments  made  for  preserving  order,  whether  the  ques- 
tion of  special  constables  was  ever  considered  until 
actually  the  town  was  in  a disturbed  state  ? Was  tlie 
desirability  of  enrolling  them  ever  considered  before- 
hand any  particular  day  of  the  year  ? — No ; it  was 
never  considered  until  the  necessity  arose. 

8901.  And  then,  of  course,  it  was  considered  not 

desirable  to  eni-oll  one  mob  to  deal  with  another? 

Yes.  I do  not  call  tliem  mobs  but  special  constables. 

8902.  You  think  they  would  be  apt  to  become 
disordered  bodies  in  cases  of  disturbance  ?— Well,  I do 
not  think  they  could  be  selected  with  such  perfect  in- 
dependence as  you  would  wish.  My  idea  of  doing 
justice  to  all  parties  is,  that  the  people  should  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  justice  was  going  to  be  done  to  all. 

8903.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  average  length  of 
the  sittings  in  the  Summons  Court? — Well,  in  the 
Summons  Court  I disposed  this  day  of  upwards  of  70 
cases  in  an  hour-and-a-half,  but  I have  sat  as  late 
sometimes  as  from  ten  o’clock  till  half-past  four,  con- 
tinuously disposing  of  cases.  I am  very  frequently 
alone  adjudicating  on  them,  the  other  magistrates 
being  quite  worn  out,  or  the  resident  magistrates  not 
considering  it  necessary  to  stay  hearing  petty  assault 
cases,  summonses  for  abusive  and  threatening  lan- 
guage, and  that  class  of  dispute  which  can  be  dealt 
with  by  any  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  law. 

8904.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  on  quicker  when 
you  are  sitting  alone?— Well,  I do  not  say  that.  I 
generally  bke  to  have  a person  sitting  beside  me. 

8905.  I asked  you  if  you  get  on  quicker? Well, 

I cannot  say  that  I do. 

8906.  Mr.  Camphell. — I believe  the  local  magis- 
trates, as  a rule,  are  selected  from  the  leadins;  mer- 
chants of  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

8907.  And  that  their  principal  and  in  fact  the 
only  duty  to  which  any  responsibility  attaches,  is 
that  of  sitting  in  the  Court  ? — That  is  all. 

8908.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a wise 
thing  that  the  leading  merchants  of  Belfast  sliould 
be  ^together  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  le^al 
government  of  tho  borough  ? — Well,  I think  th'ey 
like  it.  It  is  a sort  of  thing  that  they  look  forward  to 
with  pleasure,  sitting  and  disposing  of  these  eases. 

I may  mention  that  I never  would  have  been  a 
magistrate  at  all  only  that  I was  put  forward  by 
the  Northern  Law  Society,  of  wliich  I have  the 
honour  of  being  president. 

8909.  Do  they  not  take  pleasure  in  exercising 
their  duties  1 — Yes ; I think  they  do. 

8910.  And  thereby  having  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town  1 — Yes. 

8911.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  there  might  be 
an  arrangement  by  which  their  services  in  that 
respect  could  be  utilized  by  ha-ving  a legal  stipendiary 
magistrate  presiding  in  the  court,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  of  those  local  magistrates  ? — Well,  I do  not 
think  it  would  work  well. 

8912.  Why  ? — Because  I think  they  would  be  mere 
ciphers  in  the  court,  they  would  be  nothing. 

8913.  Tliey  are  not  so  at  present  ? — They  are  not. 

8914.  Then  why  should  they  become  so ; ifyougot 


two  sensible  lawyers,  why  should  that  reduce 
borough  magistrates  to  ciphers  ? 

8916.  The  President.— What  this  gentleman  nro- 
poses  IS  that  the  administration  of  justice  in  th 
criminal  court  should  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  borough 
magistrates,  but  to  lawyers.  ° 

8916.  Mt.  Omipbell. — I understood  him  to  say  that 

^ would  apply  it  also  to  the  summons  court?— 
(Witness). — My  lord,  the  summons  com-t  and  the 
custody  com-t  are  .tlie  same  j two  di-visions  of  thi» 
same  court.  ® 

8917.  Do  you  intend  the  system  of  legal  mads 
ti-ates  to  apply  to  both  courts  ?— Certainly. 

8918.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  the  services  of  the  borough  madstrates 
could  be  rendered  in  the  summons  court  ?^AVell  I 
■would  like  to  have  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
borough  like  Belfast  to  be  above  suspicion.  There 
are  imputations  of  that  kind,  of  justices  coming  in  in 
the  manner  described,^  although  the  rota  precludes 
tlie  attendance  of  particular  men  for  this  particular 
day ; that  I do  not  -think  is  desirable. 

_ 8919.  Have  you  observed  yourself  anything  of  the 
kind  ? — I have  not. 

8920.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  there  is  nothin-f 

of  the  kind  ? — No.  ° 

8921.  Then  why  should  you  anticipate  it  in  the 
fu^re  ? — Because  I know  there  is  a suspicion  that 
there  is  not  fair  play  at  times. 

8922.  Do  you  think  that  that  suspicion  could 
attach  if  the  magistrates  attended  the  court  according 
to  the  rota,  and  not  by  their  own  choice  or  free  will. 
Suppose  the  Mayor  or  tho  stipendiary  magistrates 
appointed  a certain  number  to  attend  accord:n<»  to 
the  rota,  would  they  not  be  free  from  attending  on 
special  days  for  special  purposes?— I do  not  impute  it 
m the  slightest  degree,  but  it  has  been  asserted. 

8923. _But  if  there  was  a regular  rota,  would  not 
the  magistrates  be  free  from  all  suspicion  of  the  kind  ?— 
Well,  they  ought. 

8924.  What  then  is  the  objection  to  a system  by  which 

the  services  of  the  borough  magistrates,  selected  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  should  be  retained  in  the 
court  under  the  presidency  of  a stipendiary  m.agis- 
trate  ? — Well,  I see  how  the  system  woi-ks  in  Dublin, 
A divisional  magistrate  sits  alone  there.  He  sits 
alone,  and  the  system  works  satisfactorily ; and  what 
works  satisfactorily  in  Dublin  I think  would  work 
satisfactorily  in  Belfast. 

8925.  Mr.  There  is  this  fact  however, 

that  by  adopting  such  a system  the  position  of 
borough  magistrates  in  Belfast  would  be  worthless. 

Mr.  Adams. — Is  it  not  so  in  Dublin  also  ? ' 

8926.  Mr.  Campbell. — A borough  magistrate  is, 
ex  offido,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
Dublin  ?— (Witness).— Oh,  being  an  ex  officio  Poor 
La-w  Guardian  is  a very  small  affair. 

8927.  Mr.  Campbell.— 1 think  you  stated  that  you 
are  a Protestant?-— Yes. 

8928.  Have  you  also  the  honour  of  being  president 
of  the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association  ?— No,  but 
I belong  to  the  Protestant  Home  Rule  Association, 
^d  am  one  of  tho  -vice-presidents,  and  I do  not  con- 
sider it  any  crime. 

8929.  I am  not  suggesting  that  it  is? ^Well,  I 

avow  it. 


8930.  Mr.  Would  the  people,  do  you  think, 

be  satisfied  -with  the  award  of  the  Government  arbi- 
trator in  malicious  injuries?— Yes ; I think  that 
would  bo  an  improvement,  but  the  Government 
arbitrator  should  be  selected  not  exceptionally  for 
his  connexion  with  Belfast. 

8931.  You  have  not  attended  the  custody  court 
lately? — No ; I seldom  or  never  go  into  the  custody 
court,  but  1 have  gone  there  occasionally. 

8932.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  what  Las  taken 
place  there  la-tely  ? — No. 
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Mr.  John  Shaw  Brown,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


8933.  The  President. — Mr.  Brown,  you  are  a local 
ma'^istrate,  I believe  ?— I am  a county  magistrate. 

^934.  For  how  many  years  T— Six  years. 

893s!  How  long  are  you  connected  with  Belfast  ? 
—Twenty-five  years  or  mor-e. 

8936.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  observations 
you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  recent  riots, 
and  anv  suggestions  you  have  to  offer  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  preventing  or  repressing  any  future  dis- 


Ocl.  IS.  1886. 

going  out  in  the  morning,  they  ivill  stop  the  music  Mt.  Joim 
until  you  have  passed,  but  when  they  are  retuniing  Sbaw  Brown, 
home,  generally  worse  for  drink,  they  wave  their  flags 
right  over  your  horse,  and  I have  been  very  nearly 
upset  several  times  in  that  way,  Foi-merly  wo  used 
to  have  a law  against  processions  in  this  country,  but 
it  never  worked  well. 

8942.  You  say  it  did  not  work  welll — Yes,  be- 
cause most  of  the  magistrates  on  the  bench  at  that 


r,;t,nfejl-Well  DIY  lord,  I maj  say,  I follow  almost  time  rarely  or  neret  cojiviotcd  anyone  tor  a brcadr 
for  mrd  svhU  has  been  said  hero  lo-d.y  by  the  of  the  Act ; the  ^o  sronld  bo  postponed,  or  the 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  examined,  defendant  was  held  to  hall  to  come  up  again  for 
In  the’^first  place,  I concur  with  them  that  all  sorts 
of  processions  should  be  suppressed— I think  tliat  is 
an  ^solute  necessity  for  the  peace  of  Belfast.  I would 
also  suggest  that  all  those  streets  that  are  at  present 
— ’ with  what  are  called  “kidneys”  should  be 


sentence  when  called  upon. 

8943.  What  was  the  cause  that  the  magistrates 
did  not  convict  those  people! — Well,  because  they 
were  mostly  persons  of  Orange  feeling  themselves. 

8944.  Party  feeling ? — Yes. 

8945.  Then  in  your  judgment  party  feeling  found  - 
its  way  to  the  bench  1 — Yes,  certainly. 

8946  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — The  pavement  you 


L<r<vcd  either  with  stone  flags,  or  else  with  fen-amite, 
which  I understand  is  a very  cheap  sort  of  flagging.^ 

8937.  What  streets,  would  it  be  sufficient  to  put 

can  be  supplied  for  2s.  9 . p ^ t • i + T it  on  the  footway,  or  should  it  nob  be  also  laid  on 
lastmg,  and  has  a neat  roadway  !-Wcll,  I think  if,  for  the  present,  the 

was  a m^ber  of  pathways  Lve  flagged  it  would  largely  prevent  the 

many  of  the  principal  manufao  v,  * of ’havin-v  stone-throwing,  because  in  the  pavement  in  the  centre 

waited  on  the  Corporation  mth  the  object  of  having  exceedingly  heavy. 

tc'tld  a^pTy  tr™  aeCorporltiml  They  weigh  from  seven  pounds  to  ten  po.mds.  or 


“'•oo— d --  ’ had  a reply  from_ the Corporakio^  probably  more,  and  it  would  take  a very  stronj 

stating  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  at  present  Tim  maioritv  of  the  nerson 


to  e.Kp'end  such  a large  sum  of  money  as  would  he 
necessary  to  flag  the  footpaths  of  those  streets.  We 
were  of  opinion — at  least  the  members  of  the  deputa- 
tion were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a great  deal 
better  to  expend  the  money  in  flagging  the  town  toan 
to  waste  it  in  paying  for  the  damage  done  by  these 
mobs.  There  have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  riots  m 
Belfast  before,  and  the  last  riot  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Hanna’s  brother.  It  occurred  at  a time 
when  the  Koman  Catholics  were  about  to  have  a 
procession. 

8938.  I don’t  think  we  need  trouble  you  to  enter 
into  details  about  former  riots  ?— Y ery  well,  my  lord, 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  go  back  upon  it.  I may 
observe  that  the  newspapers  of  Belfast  have  very 
lar^'ely  aided  and  assisted  in  prolonging  the  riots— 
they  generally  wrote  as  if  the  rioters  were  the  injured 
parties,  and  not  the  people  that  they  injured.  I do 
nob  know  whether  it  could  have  been  prevented  or  no^ 
but  it  was  almost  universal  with  all  the  papers.  I 
take  all  the  papers  mysell,  and  X looked^  over  thera 
nearly  every  day  to  see  the  result  of  the  rioting,  and 
I found  the  almost  universal  rule  with  them  was,  to 
write  as  if  the  rioters  were  the  injured  parties. 

8939.  Mr.JlPIdardy.—Tio  you  except  the  Northern 
Nhig  from  the  category?— Yes  j I do  not  know  that 
it  made  any  remarks  against  the  police,  or  m ^avor 
of  the  rioters.  I have  nothing  further  to  add.  This 
thing  appears  to  be  almost  threshed  out,  and  I think 
you  \ave  got  almost  all  the  infoimation  that  is  to  be 
obtained  upon  it. 

8940.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— Were  you  in  Court 
when  Mr.  M'Clelland  was  examined?— I wa^  _ 

Do  you  agree  -svith  his  observations? — Qiute.  I 
think  those  arches  should  on  no  account  be  permitted 
to  be  erected,  and  I think  one  way  of  preventing 
them  would  bo  if  it  were  possible  to  fine  heavily  the 
owners  of  the  houses  from  which  they  were  strung 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

8941.  The  PresiVeni— That  is  a very  good  sugges- 
tion ?— I tliink  if  the  owners  of  the  houses  were 
summoned  to  court  and  a heavy  fine  imposed  it  would- 
be  a preventive.  Another  thing,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Orange  processions,  with  drums 
beating  and  banners  flying  on  the  12th  of  July,  are  a 
very  great  nuisance.  If  anyone  is  riding  or  driving 
a restive  hoi-se  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a 
serious  accident.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
they  are  coming  home.  Generally,  when  you  are 


man  to”  throw  them.  The  majority  of  the  persona 
that  threw  stones  were  boys  and  young  men,  and 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  such  heavy  stones  as 

8947.  Mr.  M.^H(3/rdy. — Did  you  ever  find  the  action 
of  the  magistrates  interfered  with  in  regard  to  deal- 
ing with  those  arches  that  have  been  referred  to? 
—Well,  no — in  fact,  they  never  attempted  to  deal 
with  them. 

8948.  At  either  side  1 — At  either  side.  I may  ob- 
serve that  the  Catholics jrarely,  unless  in  a place  like 
Belfast,  put  up  arches.  ” They  did  not  put  them  up 
in  the  country  at  all. 

8949.  Did  you  ever  find  the  magistrates  of  Belfast 
accused  of  party  feeling,  because  when  a man  was 
guilty  under  the  Party  Processions  Act,  they  allowed 
lijTti  out  on  bail  to  receive  sentence  when  called 

upon? Well,  I ■was  referring  more  particulai-ly  to 

the  county. 

8950.  You  were  not  speaking  in  that  instance  of 

Belfast  ? No.  The  fact  is,  I was  not  a magistrate 

then. 

8951.  So  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned,  I take  it 
you  are  not  aware  of  any  party  feeling  manifesting 
itself  in  the  action  of  the  magistrates  ? — No.  I may 
observe  that  some  time  ago  I had  the  patronage  of 
Belfast  under  the  prorious  Liberal  Government,  and 
I was  the  means  of  recommending  a great  many  Catho- 
lics who  were  appointed  to  the  Belfast  bench,  simply 
because  there  were  very  fo%v  Catholics  on  it.,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a number  of 
Catholic  gentleman  appointed,  in  order  that  tlie  Catho- 
lic inhabitants  of  Belfast  might  have  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  One  of  those  gentlemen 
previous  to  his  appointment  was  strongly  possessed  by 
riie  idea  that  even-handed  justice  was  not  dispensed 
on  the  Belfast  bench,  and  he  told  me  that  lie  was 
exceedingly  surprised  to  see  the  magistrates  dealing 
so  fairly  with  the  cases  that  were  brought  before 
them.  He  expected  to  find  a good  deal  of  party 
feelin''  among  the  magistrates  would  bo  manil'estcd 
in  the  way  they  dealt  with  the  coses  they  tried, 
and  he  was  agreeably  surpi-ised  to  find  no  trace  of 
anything  of  the  sort. 

8952.  Mr.  C'ajrap6eZt— You  attributed  the  failure  of 
the  Party  Processions  Act  in  Belfast  to  the  uuwih 
lingness  of  the  magistrates  to  convict  under  it.  Were 
you  yourself  a magistrate  at  the  time  it  was  in  force  ? 
— I was  not. 
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Shflw  Brown,  Summary  power  ? • nii^l  •: 

‘He  Act, 

8965.  Are  you  aware  Mr.  Johueto,  „.e  of  the  (sStdlrt  l“„ri°ii^''’  ““  following 


TWELFTH  DAY— SATUEDAY,  16th  OCTOBEE,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 

re^lML^-  - - - --  ^iS25ir 


Mr.  William  Ho4tinga  sworn  and  examined. 

d4o»i  teLa  ”1  4?  £“‘  r”r “o"®’ 

knowledge  of  there  transaetions,  ,J.d  we  ehT“,  y“y  89M  WhS  f '??.  “‘“o'”  ‘°°’ 

country,  and  they  were  oapeoted  back  in  the  evening  Dr  VannS  0h4h‘'4  fa  oLlW  ‘ O "‘Her  etreote. 

between  five  and  six  o’clock.  1 thought  I would  go  schools T,  ■ tl,.rr“  T1 ' t ® M F“"“'  ‘'l'’ 

down  and  see  the  excursion  confingbai,therder  fa  fa™"'’ 

Xs  “ d Tifag“tTho ‘S  S,o4  half  “f  vt  "°S°*  »ight° 

.“n™arty4;fafL4fpe^fffd"^^^^  fSrni«eS^a%his  W 

distance  behind  them-that  is  about  thfatforfartv  f f!  V.T  ““  pHoomen  at  the  foot  of  my 

y.rds-a  dramming  party  came  „raTd4Knd  t£  T ’'*  wf®  T?”“  ‘H* 

drumming  pai-ty  was  a crowd  of  rather  rough.lookinv  ing.  ' Stone  throw. 

people,  chiefly  boys  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  a T>n+  ie  ,,  ■!.  * i /.  . 

few  men  amongst  them.  When  they  camr^  ‘ “ ^liat  you  mean  by  « filing  ”?-I 

Carrick  hill  som'e  of  them  beganfo  Kf  thfjfaf  ™“ng. 

and  wave  them  towards  the  people  up  Carrick  liill  T1  t Denmaik-stieet  leads  into  Eoundaiy-street. 

8957.  Sir  Ad„».g  A.gimsJ.-S  “m^The  ’“"“a  ™ 

boys  behind  the  baud.  It  was  rather  a defiant  ntHtufin  ^ ^ hear  a good  many 

SfpfoS'^fn”  ““  — *»  B.^da.4?r1^ 

8958.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Qc— What  road  bad  Jo  the  front  of  the  bouses  again,  and  in  a few 

they  oome  up  before  they  got  to ' Oanfak  hmf  Uo  S f " “'Heed down Bonndar,.. 

Dcmegall  street.  They  ciS  as  fer  icf rick  hffl.u  -/“fd  time  and  a third  time.  I learned 

thers‘was  one  man  fa  the  of  fd  f ho  stacSe  4 f ™rds  at  the  rnqnest  on  the  people  shot,  at  the 
being,  perhans,  the  tallest  of  the  crowd  and  bp  bold  Ptblm-liouae  there,  that  the  pohee  had  fired  sixteen 
up  his  hat  Jnd  was  waving  i“L  The  M?  H.  .f  T”*  »toet.  During  the  firing  the  stone- 

peared  slow  to  pass  the  hill,  and  wL  rather  ineUnprlt!^  rowing  contmued  to  some  extent  too.  If  you  will 
fake,  demonstration.  So  „„e„rtLf4fT"th°  streeT'’ °Tnf  ■ TT ‘™  “““•  ”™g- 

Ifaomtrossthefaceoftke  street  went  oT7rTff4w  Tgirsfa  y^°'’wTT*  r a-  ■ 

he  was  standing  and  pushed  him  un  the  bill  TTka  4.  ' Bulwer. — Leading  into  Bound- 

drewhisbaton,Iamn?tsomire  HbeX  S^  arj-street  1-Leadmg  into  Boumlary-sti’eet  on  the 
but  I know  be  gotkold  of  fr  aTs„„4^^^^  f e'"  clone  throwing  was  evidently  oonfing 

man  got  out  of  the  line  there  was  a gap  made  ofabout  particular  streets,  for  at  tJie  corner  is 

four  feet  between  the  man  at  the  coLr„d  the  next  fS"  1 P“M‘<^l>ouse,  and  ,t  was  wrecked,  or 

man,  and  by  this  gap  the  crowd  that  was  in  Carrick  Tef  ^ wrecked , and  in  addition  to  that  the  atones 
hill  crushed  throulh  and  got  into  colSon  wttf  TS  S T"  Huccs  into 

crowd  thateamo  i?p  Donefdl  sfaeet  TCpIlSmon  Se  Tl,’"’”’-  T't"  ““S’ 

were  then  pushed  about  into  the  middle  of  the  peonle  Lwu  tn  a°^  ^ 

while  some  of  them  struggled  to  get  the  Carrick  hill  nn  1 Cl  ■ f H‘^“^try  at  the  corner  of  Flemrngntr-eet 
party  back  np  the  bill,  aSl  ofliers’TLtd  Sd  pfesS  W ifflTr  “f  f ^ 

the  band  pm-ty  down  the  HU  towards  Donegal?  street  the  bulfefa  ?f  GfuiSw“f  h ” f”  “T®  °* 
barracks.  That  was  the  beginning  of  this  row  of  the  two  T Tw  Gardinerntreet.  The  people  in  these 
SlslJnly.  When  the  Carrfak  Hll  parrfgTI„„„i  f ™ “Hfa  ‘o  Ere  about  six  stones  in  a 

the  band  party  tbero  was  a regular  mole?  Pdfa™eT  S ' houses.  It  struck  me  that 

foUowed  the  band  a,  far  f oSe  CfaeS^  TW  fctTr’  "^v  in  throwing,  was 

then  turned  into  Denmark  streel,  and  the 'boys  i?  went  do^TrsiT'Cl.  trwlt"toS  ge^ 
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the  stones,  and  I saw  that  two  or  three  places  in  the 
Lodge-road  were  ripped  up,  but  nothing  in  Boundary- 
street,  Eenjing-streeb,  or  Christopher-street ; and  con- 
sequently they  must  have  carried  the  stones  down 
with  them  at  the  time  they  were  chased  on  Lodge- 
road.  On  that  occasion  the  stone  throwing  was  getting 
slow ; yet  the  police  fired  and  killed  one  boy,  and  I 
heard  there  were  sixteen  persons  examined  for  their 
woimds  received  about  that  place.  In  the  evidence 
that  was  given  at  the  inquiry  about  that  boy’s  death, 
it  was  stated  by  some  witnesses,  that  there  were  only 
15  or  16  people  down  about  that  public-house,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  that  was  shot.  After  the  first  round 
there  could  not  have  been  anyone  in  the  street,  as  it 
would  be  swept  out  clear.  I made  the  inquiry,  aud 
they  told  me  there  was  no  p_erson  in  the  street  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  firing. 

8964.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^Yousay  in  Christo- 

pher-street 1 — There  might  have  been  people  chased 
down  from  the  Lodge-road  in  Christopher-street  and 
Fleming-street.  The  next  incident  with  which  I am 
acquainted  was  on  the  8 th  of  August— that  was  on 
Sunday  morning.  I was  going  out  to  church  and  I 
saw  some  stone  throwing  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street.  . . 

8965.  Which  street! — Denmark-street ; thatisjust 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A good  many  of  the 
people  there,  I should  fancy  came  to  see  the  wreckage 
done  on  the  previous  night,  because  a great  many 
were  respectably  drrased,  and  on  their  way  to  church 

a good  many  of  them  being  young  men — I should 

say  about  50.  There  were  about  20  or  30  that  I 
could  see  direct,  from  Denmark-street,  down  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  there  were  otliers  on 
the  further  sides  of  the  street  to  the  Lodge-road.  I 
intended  to  go  that  way.  I was  coming  down  to 
Dr.  Kane’s  church,  and  I intended  to  pass  M‘Kenna’s 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done  by  the  stone- 
throwing.  I heard  two  or  three  stones  apparently- 
hitting  some  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  I 
was  coming  down,  the  stone  throwing  was  getting  a 
little  heavier.  As  soon  as  I got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
street 

8966.  Which  is  the  bottom? — The  Old  Lodge  road 
end.  There  was  a cry  of  people  raised,  “Get  away, 
get  away,  they  are  going  to  fire and  immediately  I 
heard  the  shot  of  a gun.  The  people  that  were  at  tlie 
foot  of  Denmark  street  ran  back  from  the  Lodge  road, 
up  the  street,  and  got  clear  of  M'Kenna’s  house,  that 
I have  marked  on  the  map,  at  the  comer  of  Hanover 
street ; and  a portion  of  them  went  round  tlie  corner 
of  Boundary  street.  I could  see  both  bodies  of  people 
after  the  first  or  second  shot  was  fired.  There  were 
two  or  three  boys  at  the  foot  of  Denmark  street,  that 

I could  see  pulling  up  stones,  and  going  roimd  the 
corner  and  firing  them  at  MTCenna’s.  These  stones 
were  taking  effect  upon  the  house.  They  hit  it,  be- 
cause I heard  the  sound  on  the  shutters  or  blind;  and 
it  appeared  to  me,  that  all  the  time  these  stones  were 
firiii",  the  police  were  firbig  out  of  the  house ; at  least 
they  fired  eight  or  ton  times  out  of  it. 

8967.  Mr.  Mllardy. — ^^Vhat  time  was  this  ? — About 

II  o'clock.  It  was  certainly  the  last  shot  that  was 
fired,  when  the  people  cried  out,  “ Oh,  tliere  is  a man 
shot and  I went  right  down  to  the  corner.  I should 
mention  that  before  this  I saw  a little  hoy,  somewhere 
about  ten  years  of  age,  picking  up  a stone,  and  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  a wonder  these  men  should 
allow  him  to  fire  it.  He  picked  up  the  stone,  went 
out  to  the  flags,  and,  without  keeping  under  cover, 
threw  the  stone.  Immediately  it  hit,  a shot  was  fired, 
and  the  crowd  cried  out,  “ Oh,  there  is  a man  shot.” 

8968.  Mr.  Le  Po&r  Trmcl,  q.o.— What  street  did 
he  go  out  of? — Denmark  street;  right  before  where  I 
was  standing,  20  yards  away.  When  I went  down, 
there  were  three  or  four  people  at  the  comer,  and  so 
careful  were  they  of  coming  within  view,  that  they 
slanted  close  round  the  wall  to  get  to  the 
man  lying  there,  so  as  to  avoid  being  shot  by  the 
police,  and  to  help  him.  They  got  to  him,  and  carried 


him  up  Denmark  street,  to  a surgery.  I went  to  the 
surgery,  and  I found  he  was  a man  named  Harveys. 
He  died  the  other  day  in  hospital.  That  was  the 
last  shot  the  policemen  fired.  I should  say  that 
before  this  another  man  had  been  shot  in  the  same 
place — a man  named  Nelson,  in  jrhoso  house  I was 
that  Sunday. 

8969.  Ho  lived  in  Hanover  street  ? — ^Yes,  just  op- 
posite M'Kenna’s  house.  Nelson  was  coming  from 
the  Old  Lodge  road,  andwas  passing  under  M'Kenna’s 
windows.  He  came  right  down  towards  his  own 
bouse,  the  third  from  M'Kenna’s,  I think.  Ho  got  to 
his  own  house,  but  hearing  an  intermittent  stone- 
throwing, he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  comer. 

8970-  lilr.  M‘Ka/rdy. — Did  you  seetliis? — No;  it 
was  given  in  evidence  at  the  inquiry,  and  I know  it 
from  the  man. 

8971.  Edward  Bulwtrr. — Just  tell  us  what  you 
know  yourself? — He  was  shoe  through  the  back,  the 
bullet  coming  out  at  his  chest,  aud  I was  with  him  ’ 
when  he  died. 

8972.  How  long  after  he  was  wounded  did  you  see 
him? — 'Twenty  minutes  afterwards.  As  soon  as  I 
left  the  other  man  in  the  surgery  I went  back  to  the 
place,  and  went  in  to  see  him, 

8973.  He  was  shot  before  Harvey  was  shot? — Yes. 

8974.  And  you  know  nothing,  of  your  own  know- 
ledge, as  to  the  circumstance  ? — No,  hut  I was  present 
at  the  inquest  upon  the  man.  Nelson  himself  told  me 
that  after  he  was  shot,  he  was  able  to  walk  back, 
almost  close  to  his  oum  door,  where  themen  who  were 
stone-throwing,  caught  him,  and  carried  him  into  his 
own  house 

The  President. — This  is  immaterial  to  our  inquiry. 

8975.  — Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  yoti  see  who  com- 
menced the  fight  ? Was  there  stone-throwing  before 
the  firing  commenced  ? — I believe  not. 

8976.  Do  you  know  this  yourself? — I know  what 

I have  been  told,  that  there  were  two  drunken  men 
throwing  up  stones  from  under  the  windows  of  the 
publichouse. 

8977.  Youyoiu-self  do  not  know? — I did  not  see 
them  doing  it,  but  I saw  those  men  subsequently 
there. 

8978.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  do  not  know 
whether  the  stone  throwing  commenced  before  the 
firing  commenced  ? — I do  not.  When  I wont  back  to 
the  place  where  they  were  firing,  I was  standing  at 
M'Kenna’s  house,  and  looking  down  to  Lodge-road, 
and  I saw  the  police  lower  down  tJie  road  at  Peter’s- 
hill,  and  they  were  firing  in  different  directions.  I 
had  myself  to  keep  my  hack  up  close  to  M'Kenna’s 
door.  I coiild  see  under  the  smoke  the  policemen  who 
were  right  across  the  street,  and  they  were  firing  up 
the  Lodge-road.  T got  myself  right  up  to  M'Kenna’s 
door,  and  at  this  time  there  was  a line  of  soldiers  across 
Lodge-road.  I beard  a couple  of  men  say  to  the 
ofiicers  in  charge,  “ if  we  stop  here  wo  shall  be  shot,” 
and  I heard  a bullet  whizzing  by  me.  The  soldiers 
turned  right  out  of  tliis  Lodge-road  into  Hauover- 
street. 

8979.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — ^Wliat  time  was  that?— Be- 
tween half-past  eleven  and  twelve.  About  this  time 
one  of  the  magistrates  came  up  with  tie  ijolicemen. 
Apparently  he  had  been  down  to  Pcter’s-Iiill,  and  tliey 
drew  up  opposite  the  corner  of  Hanover-street.  As 
soon  as  the  police  came  up,  there  was  stone-throwing 
at  the  police.  First  they  were  in  a lino  across  the 
road,  and  to  avoid  apparently  the  stones  coming  from 
somewhere,  because  nobody  could  see  who  was  throw- 
ing, they  drew  up  under  the  houses  opposite  Hanover- 
street.  Then  stones  would  come  hopping  on  the  top 
of  the  houses  close  to  where  they  were  standing,  and 
come  down  very  close  to  tliem,  and  some  almost  into 
the  middle  of  them.  Tliey  then  moved  from  there 
ri'-'ht  under  JPKenna’s  -windows,  from  opiiosite  to 
which  stones  were  coming  much  in  the  same  direction 
towards  the  police.  Tliey  then  drew  up  towards 
Hanover-street,  towards  the  pawn-office,  and  again  the 
stones  came  towards  thorn.  They  ivero  odd  stones. 


Oct.  16, 1866. 

Mr.  William 
Hastiogs. 
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Oct.  ^1886.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  some  one  watclied  the  direction 
Mr.  William  which  the  police  moved.  In  every  place  they  got 
Hastiog.?.  a few  stones  came  amongst  them.  The  last  time  I saw 
them  firing  was  in  Nelson’s  house.  I looked  out  of  the 
window  and  I heard  people  cry,  “ clear  out  of  the 
way.”  The  police  were  then  at  the  corner  of  Hanover- 
street,  where  I Mms.  I heard  some  fellow,  apparently 
at  the  corner  of  Israel-street,  sh  out  out  most  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  I saw  four  or  five  policemen  lift  their 
muskets,  deliberately  take  aim,  and  discharge  them. 
There  was  certainly  this  person,  who  I heard  cj^lUng 
names,  “ Buckshot,”  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  no 
other  cause  could  I see. 

8980.  The  President. — understand  your  account 
to  be,  that  one  man  calls  out  “ Buckshot  ” to  the  police, 
and  thereupon  the.polioe  fired.  By  how  many  police- 
men was  the  firing  1 — Four  or  five. 

8981.  And  tliere  was  no  other  provocation  given, 
except  calling  them  opprobrious  names,  such  as  "Buck- 
shot ” ? — And  the  stones  coming  from  different  parts 
over  the  houses. 

8982.  There  were  some  stones  ? — ^Thero  would  be 
two  or  three  stones  inside  a minute.  There  would  bo 
two  or  three  people  at  the  backs  of  the  houses  chancing 
stones. 

8983.  One  boy  in  the  street  calling  out“  Buckshot,” 

and  thereupon  four  or  five  policemen  fire  a volley  ? 

I heard  of  one  making  this  demonstration. 

8984.  I only  want  to  hear  your  clear-  account? — 
That  has  been  deposed  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lawther.  He  said  three  fired,  but  I have  a distinct 
recollection  that  there  were  four  or  five. 

8983.  Were  you  in  the  street  too  ?— I was  in  Nelson’s 
house,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

8986.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  had  a view  of  the 
police  1 — I could  see  ten  or  twelve  of  them,  and  four 
or  five  lifted  their  rifles. 

8987.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Had  you  a view 
of  Israel-sti-eet  ? — No. 

8988.  You  could  not  tell  how  many  people  were 
there  1 — No,  but  I heard  the  man. 

8989.  Mr.  3f‘IIa/rdy.-~  You  oould  not  see  whether 
there  were  any  behind  him  ?— There  might  have  been. 

8990.  He  might  have  been  a prominent  leader? 

He  might  have  been;  but  I had  been  on  the  street 
before,  and  nobody  was  there  then.  Besides  tliere 
had  been  such  tremendous  firing  that  there  was  not 
a soul  on  the  street  except  myself.  I saw  the  stones 
thrown  out — there  was  no  one  about.  The  police  be- 
fore this  had  been  firing  up  Peter’s- HilL 

8991.  Werethepeopleiua  mad  and  furious  state  ? 

The  only  evidence  1 saw  was  the  stones  coming  over 
the  houses. 

8992.  Two  men  liad  been  killed.  Was  the  pop- 
ulation exmted  1— They  were  wild  at  the  time  they 
were  carrying  the  man  away ; but  I may  say  no  person 
knew  that  Nelson  had  been  shot.  He  walked  after 
being  shot  over  to  his  own  house. 

8993.  But  did  it  not  become  known  over  the 
locality  ? This  man  was  calUng  " buckshot  ” about 
twenty  miuutes  or  a quarter-of-an-hour  after  Nelson 
and  Harvey  were  shot? — Yes. 

8994.  It  was  known  that  they  were  shot?— That 
Hai-vey  liad  been  shot  was  well  known. 

8995.  And  Nelson  also? — It  might  or  might  not. 
It  was  known  in  the  houses  round  about. 

8996.  Does  that  not  mean  that  it  wa,s  known  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  locality  ?— Not 
perhaps  by  the  mob  in  Israel-street. 

8997.  Do  you  not  think  the  mob  in  Israel-street 
knew  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  these  two  men 
having  been  killed  ?— The  mob  knew  at  that  time  that 
there  had  been  two  or  three  killed. 

8998.  They  knew  that ; and  were  they  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  things,  or  were  they  furious  ? 

"Well  the  people  would  be  in  Israel-street. 

8999.  I speak  of  the  mob?— The  mob  in  Israel- 
street  I coidcl  not  speak  of. 

9000.  You  never  saw  them  ? — I could  not  see  them. 

9001.  You  do  not  know  what  theii-  numbers  were  ?— 

I do  not  know  what  theii-  number  were. 


9002.  You  cannot  say  what  the  state  of  feelin^rj 

was? — I cannot.  “ 

9003.  How  far  were  you  from  the  police  ?— Forty  or 

fifty  yards.  ^ 

9004.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  were  you 
living  at  this  time  1 — At  54  Denmark-street.  ’’ 

9005.  You  wei-e  going,  you  say,  to  church  ?— Yes 

9006.  Where  is  the  cliuvch? — The  church  I was 
going  to  was  Dr.  Kane’s. 

90C7.  The  President. — ^Vhe^e? — Dr.  Kane’s. 

9008.  Where  is  that  1 — It  is  a good  way  from 
Denmark-street. 

9009.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench. — Which  way  would 
you  go  ?— Down  the  Old  Lodge  Road,  turn  into  North- 
street,  and  go  on  a little  further  in  that  direction. 

9010.  At  what  hour  did  you  leave  ? — It  was  about 
eleven  o’clock. 

9011.  What  time  is  the  church? — I would  expect 
about  half-past  eleven. 

9012.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Is  their  not  a fixed 
and  known  hour  ? — I never  was  in  Dr.  Kane’s  church 
but  once,  and  my  knowledge  of  this  place  is  not  gi-eat. 

9013.  You  live  in  Denmark-street,  and  went  down 
Old  Lodge  Road  for  service  at  half-past  eleven.  Were 
you  in  Hanover-street  ? — I was  in  Hanover-street  at 
Nelson’s,  for  a couple  of  hours. 

9014.  You  did  not  go  to  church?— Of  course  not 

9015.  Were  you  in  Isi-ael-strect  ? — ^I  was  in  Israel- 
street. 

9016.  Were  you  in  North  Boundary -street  ?— I was 
in  that  street  later  in  the  evening.  I was  not  there 
throughout  the  morning. 

9017.  Were  you  at  the  corner  of  it  ? — No.  I was 
at  the  comer  of  Denmark  street.  That  is  where  I 
lived.  I was  about  there ; but  I coidd  see  the  crowd 
at  the  comer  of  Boundary-street. 

9018.  Were  you  in  any  of  the  other  streets  ?— No,  I 
think  not. 

9019.  Were  you  in  Fleming-street  or  Cliristopher- 
street? — I was  in  these  on  Sunday  evening. 

9020.  Not  that  morning  ? — Not  that  mornin". 

9021.  How  long  were  you  out  before  you  went 
home  again?— I was  out  till  about  half-past  two. 
That  is  substantially  the  whole  history  of  the  occui-- 
renoe  as  far  as  I know. 

9022.  1:it.  Adams. — What  is  your  business  ? What 
business  do  you  pursue,  Mr.  Hastings  ? — I am  a printer 
and  a journalist. 

9023.  Do  you  own  a paper  in  Belfast? — No,  but  I 
hope  to  have  one. 

9024.  Is  it  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hanna  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Kane  ?— Neither  one 
nor  the  other. 

_ 9025.  Have  you  published  a recommendation  from 
either  of  these  gentlemen  ? — I have,  sir. 

9026.  And  why  do  you  say  that  you  are  not  pub- 
lishing it  under  their  auspices? — I understood  you 
meant  patronage.  I wrote  to  Dr.  Kane  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  paper,  sending  him  a copy,  and  he  said 
there  was  room  for  my  paper  in  Belfast. 

9027.  I suppose  the  tone  is  so  moderate  in  the 
existing  papers  that  there  is  room  for  an  out-and-out 
one.  What  is  the  name  of  your  paper? — Citizen. 

9028.  Is  it  in  existence  yet? — No. 

9029.  It  was  iu  existence  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  to  your 
knowledge,  for  some  time,  Mr.  Adams. 

9030.  When  its  career  was  closed  by  an  untoward 
incident  ? — No,  not  that,  either.  It  was  published  up 
to  a month  or  two  ago. 

9031.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  think  there  are 
not  enough  of  papers  in  Belfast?— I don’t  know. 
There  may  be  too  many. 

9032.  Mr.  Adams. — You  did  not  get  a recom- 
mendation from  Dr.  Hanna  ? — No,  I did  not. 

9033.  But  you  published  one  from  Dr.  Kane  ?— Yes. 

9034.  The  President.—'Wha.t  was  this  untoward 
incident  which  has  been  spoken  of? — It  occurred  two 
years  ago. 

9035.  Was  that  in  reference  to  your  paper,  the 
Citizen  ? — It  was  a malicious  prosecution,  my  lord. 
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9033.  "Was  it  a malicious  prosecution  of  a civil 
™ a pro.eo.tto.  What  is 
tMamjetery  abet l-I  did  not  ™ the  mystery- 

“El*~iS«e.eed  be  no  mystery  about  it 

"1?3s“™?p"twbat™  it  ail  about !-It 
was  plitioal.  my  lord,  and  you  bare  barred  politics 

’‘“4®  keep  it  to  yourself.  Wo  hare  no  polities 

’*“039.  Mr.  ddauia-Was  it  "«* 

libel,  and  did  it  not  result  m a verdict !— It  was  not, 

“ the  verdict  guilty  or 

not  If  I were  to  explain  ib  would  take  a consider- 

9041.  "Was  it  guilty  or  nob  guilty  ^If  I were  to 

answer  I would  Have  to  explain. 

9042.  Was  it  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  did  they  dnd 

noveracti-Theydidnot.mylord. 

9043.  Did  the  jury  disagree!— No,  they  did  not. 
Mr.  Adams.— '^0  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  piry 

did  not  find  a verdict,  and  expect  to  be  believed  ! 

9044  The  Pr«si(Jsu<.— Don’t  trifle  mth  us,  sir.  i 
must  ask  for  an  answer.  Was  the  verdict  guilty  or 


not  guilty !-Tb  was  neither.  I must  ask  liberty  to  Ocf-^iess. 

exnlam.  .yst  i c "Mr.  William 

9045'.  What  was  the  verdict,  sir  1— The  result  ot  nasiings. 
the  case  was,  arrived  at  through  the  negligence  ot 
counsel,  my  lord.  _ 

9046.  What  was  the  result ! — It  was  my  counsel, 

™^9047  But  what  was  the  result!— My  counsel  came 
into  court,  and  he  said  ib  was  no  use,  and  pleaded 

^ %48.  By  the  advice  of  your  couusol  you  pleaded 

^0497whUwas  the  result!— I was  sentenced  to 

™9050™ima,  by  the  advice  of  your  counsel,  you 
pleaded  guilty,  and  went  to  goal,  and  it  was  all  his 
negligence! — Yes,  my  lord. 

9051.  Mr.  Ada7ns.—1  believe  you  got  six  months! 

Yes,  but  I was  released  after  six  weeks  by  those  who 

knew  I was  not  to  blame. 

9053.  Mr.  Mcwefi/.—Wliat  number  of  people  did 
you  see  in  the  street  at  any  one  time  together !— I think 

^^^9053  You  say  no  more  than  fifty  people  gathered 
together  !-There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty,  not  more 
9054  In  fact  at  no  time  did  you  see  more  than  btby 
or  sixty  people  together  !— The  streets  I had  a view  of 
no.  ThCTe  may  have  been  people  m the  other  streets. 


Samuel  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 
9055.  The  President— 1 beUeve  you  are  employed 


90R5  Where  was  the  other  knocked  down!-The  Samuel  Smith, 
other  was  knocked  just  fomenst  North  Howard- 


9005,  ine  - other  was  imocxeu  

^^9?sT^wSniosition  do  you  occupy !— At  present  What  time  of  the  evening 

^ “sTmutttoV  during  the  mouths  of  July  eupecti.g  m.  .ttok  .heu 

und  August»-I  ms  a workman.  in  the  tost. 

9068.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  tbe  eipoctmg. 

-•  • • ’ • itoa  bRP.T.  made  nero  re  . jg  oustomaiy, 


JSs  hcci  made  her. 

garding  the  conduct  ot  the  pohoo  at  7“  ™ ^ 

9th  ot  JimeS— 'Well,  thoro  wore  sin  or  eight  ot  us  goM 
!ut  by  one  cutranoo,  and  the  others  went  out  by  the 
main  entrance.  We  got  out  about  a quarter  past  five 
SCS  Jhatwewere  in  front  of  the  m^  bo%, 
and  when  we  came  within  a few  perches  oi  the  Slm^ 
hill-road  some  ot  the.  workers  wore 
inpauicklv,  as  they  usually  do.  By  that  tune  the 
main  bodv^of  the  workers  had  assembled,  but  we  were 
Sm  in  front  of  them.  Just  as  we  came  to  th^corner 


them  1 
even. 


What  made 
i meal  hours 


) How  many  of  them  were  there  !• 
there  might  be  all  in  the  works. 

9070.  How  many!— I suppose  1,000  or  1,200. 
TVipre  miaht  be  more  or  less. 

9071.  Were  the  police  calling  out  to  them  to  keep 
bock !— I did  not  hear  them  call  a word. 

9073  How  dose  were  the  police!— I may  say  as 
T ow,  von  • some  of  them  had  just  turned 

onV^ShankmS,  a?Se  held  o^^Sh  Howa^^^  threw  the  stones!-Th^ 

street,  we  met  a body  of  polme  in  thrown  until  the  police  returned  mto  North  Howaid- 

Ser’^°^  the  ^fo^otpath^  aud  we  had  to  ^^9074  Then  there  were  stones  thrown !— Yes. 

first  door  and  we  stayed  in  that  door,  1 may  say,  » • any  stones  thrown  until  you  saw 

SSlSl  iarover.  the  police !^I  d^u’t  kLv,  sir.  I did  not  see  that 

two  men  knocked  do^vn  by  some  of  f SerJ  were  any  police  whatever.  _ 

I saw  one  struck,  and  two  knocked  do^.  Th  y ^hat  evening!— It  was  quite 

P-.  kuooked  do™  ae  »u»,did 

fownomom.  I otay.d  there  until  the  P^ctoed  90to  it  saw  them  go  into 

again  up  tho  road  at  the  end  ot  Horth  Howard-  g„^„g.st,.ect  and  until  they  returned  up  again 

%“59  Sir  torf  i!«!»to-Thcy  were  your  work-  Sh»khilh 
men  who  were  knocked  down  Are  you  oerto jt 


^^90M '^’were  the  workmen  mined  up  with  the  crowd 
in  S'th  Hto.rd-streetl-Ther.  woe  no  crowd  m 
Horth  Howard-street,  only  workmen 

9061.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  tF 

when  they  poteod  down  l-I  thmk  they  ““ 

the  oornei  Sf  North  Howard-street  when  we  came  out 

9062.  You  were  facing  the  Shankhill-road  1 I was 
at  the  door  facing  the  Shankhill-TOad.^ 


‘55?8"Tou  did  not  .00  any  act  ot  violonoo-you  did 
not  SCO  thorn  use  the  baton  besides  wh.t  you  describe 
-p^ell  I saw  the  baton  raised. 

9079!  Could  th.  ‘ Ih's  Sto  toy 

the  same  way  as  you  did  <— ino,  x «« 

could  The  poHce  came  unawares. 

9080  WhL  did  the  men  do  who  were  knocked 
down  1— There  was  one  of  them  got  up  again. 

9081.  Wken  the  stone-throiving  commenced  who 

commenced  it! — I could  not  say.  bodv  l 

9082.  When  did  to  worto.  to  to  bodyl 


“‘Ss^Kr^totkeddown^^  J“^-,i,T?:to1ierJ.ntostreeti»tepposito 

wer/orStoi”*'  "“l-To  Who  wore  to  people  f^ht Sll 

9064.  And  where  were  they  crossing  to!-To  T can  t tell 


Beresfo'rd-strect.  That  was  one  man. 


9083.  WHO  were  toio  i.wj.-  ^ 
Rtouc-throwing--'^®^® 


-"Well,  I can’t  tell 
2 U 
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t ^886.  1 -sv-orkers  did  not  come  out  to  Shankhill- 

Samuei  Smiifc.  roacl.  They  took  a circuitous  route. 

90-84.  Was  there  any  stone-throwing  in  North 
Jloward-street  I saw  none. 

9086.  Did  youi-  workmen  throw  atones  afterwards? 
— I think  they  did. 

9086.  Have  you  any  idea  where  they  got  the  stones 
irom  1 — I cannot  tell. 

9087.  Do  you  think  they  got  the  stones  before 
leaving  the  works,  and  had  them  about  them  at  the 
lime " — It  might  be.  I saw  none. 

9088.  Mr.  b’Aarenon.— Mr.  Smith,  before  your  work- 

9089.  Were  you  aware  that  that  day  O’Haire’s 
pubhchouse  had  been  attacked  ?— I was,  air. 

9090.  And  when  you  say  that  the  police  charged 
down  North  Howard-street,  did  they  do  so  with  their 
batons? — Yes,  sir. 

9091.  Are  you  aware  that  arising  out  of  this  oocur- 
rence  one  of  your  men  was  convicted  at  the  police 
courts  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Campbell. — There  was  no  such  case. 

Mr.  -S'Aannore.— I understood  differently. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Then  the  name  ought  to  be  given 
Mr.  ZePoer  Trench,  <j.c.— We  will  not  take  any 
notice  of  it  until  it  is  proved. 

9092.  Mr.  Campbell— As  far  as  you  know,  did 

any  of  your  men  attack  tbe  police  ?— Not  to  mv 
knowledge.  ^ 

9093.  Was  there  anything  unusual  in  the  way 

they  left  the  works  ? — No.  ^ 

a man  named  Seaton?— Yes. 

9{J9o.  Was  that  the  man  yon  saw  in  the  surgery 
toat  man  the  Districb-Inspector  visited  ?— Not  that 
I know. 

9096.  Did  you  see  what  happened  him?— He  was 
stnick  with  a baton,  but  he  did  not  fall  in  my  view 

9097.  What  became  of  him  ?— I don’t  know. 

9098.  Did  you  see  how  often  he  was  struck  ?— Once 
1 am  certain. 

9099.  Did  you  see  a man  named  James  Curran 
struck?— No,  I did  not. 

in  the  rerT^ 

9101.  Did  you  see  a man  named  Whiteside  struck  ? 
— 1 doat  know  him  by  that  name. 

9102.  As  I understand,  you  were  in  the  front  rank? 
— i saw  two  or  three  a few  paces  in  advance 

9103.  When  you  came  up  North  Howard-street  it 
was  only  occupied  by  Combe’s  workers  ?— No.  • 

9104.  Was  there  any  stone-throwing  in  North 

Howard-street  ? — Not  that  I saw.  ® 

9105.  After  tlie  police  appeared  did  they  continue 
after  the  workers  down  North  Howard-street?—! 
cannot  tell. 

910S.  Was  the  last  yoa  saw  of  them  then  disan- 
— Howard-street! 
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— Yes. 

9107.  Did  you  see  the  poUce  coming  back?— Yes. 

street ?— From 

ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

9109.  Do  you  Icnow,  as  a result  of  tlie  charge  of  the 
police,  that  the  workmen  instead  of  coming  down 
North  Howard-street  turned  to  go  around  another 
way  ? — The  most  of  them  did. 

9110.  Is  there  a man  named  Edward  Connor 
working  m Combe’s  foundry  1— There  may  be,  but  I 
don’t  know  him  by  that  name. 

9111.  Do  you  know  James  M‘Clenaban?— X do 

9112.  Was  he  one  of  the  workmen?— I don’t  re- 
member seeing  him  there  that  evening. 

9113. _  Who  is  the  man  who -was  with  you? Idon’t 

know  his  name. 

9114.  The  President.— Do  you  know  the  names  of 
the  men  who  were  knocked  down  1 

Mr.  Campbell.' — I have  the  names,  my  lord,  and  I 
will  produce  the  men  as  witnesses.  Did  you  see  any 


man  struck  but  the  one?— I saw  three,  I saw 
knocked  down  and  one  struck.  ° 

9115.  Werefliesebliree  men  in  Cembe's  works !-  T 
can  t swear. 

9116.  Seaton  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  men  whn 

were  struck.  Can  you  give  mo  the  names  of  the 
other  two  ? — I can’t.  “ 

9117.  How  many  men  were  in  the  body  of  police  ? 

— I can  t say.  r i 

9 1 1 8.  As  far  as  you  can  tell  ?— I would  say  twenty 
Ihere  imy  have  been  more  without  my  seeing  them  L 
JNortn  Howard-street. 

force?— 1^0  Sergeant  Murray  of  the  local 

9120.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  tbe  men 
coming  out  of  Combe’s  factory  ?— I did  not. 

9121.  You  took  refuge  in  the  door  of  a house?— 
Yes,  sir. 

9122.  Sir  Pdivard  Bulwer.—Yoa  think  tho  police 
mistook  your  men  for  rioters  ?-WeIl,  I would  not 
swear  it,  but  I gave  it  as  my  opinion. 

9123.  Did  anyone  go  forward  and  explain  to  the 

police  that  tbe  men  were  workmen  coming  out  of 
Combos  foundry? — No,  sir.  ^ 

9124.  Mr.  M‘Sardy. — Did  you  see  the  . gate  bv 

wnicb  your  workmen  came  out  ? Yes.  ^ 

9125.  Were  tbereanypersons  with  you  coming  out 

by  the  other  gate  ? — There  were  six  or  eic^ht  ® 

9128.  How  far  was  that  gate  from  the  ^te’by  which 
might  be  eight  perches. 

91-7.  Did  you  observe  any  people  waiting  at  the 
workmens  gate  when  the  workmen  were  comino- out? 
—No  more  nor  you,  sir.  There  is  always  a few  wait- 
mg  there.  ^ 

9128.  If  there  was  a riot  going  on  do  you  think 
these  people  wei-e  waiting  outside  to  get  reinforcemcats 
from  your  men? — I can’t  say. 

_ 9129.  ^yould  you  say  distinctly  that  there  were  no 
rioters  waitmg  outside  the  gate?— I would  say  dis- 
tmctly  I saw  none.  ^ 

9130.  I mean  can  you  say  distinctly  that  there 
were  none  at  the  gate?— Not  that  I saw  I would  say 
oistinctly. 

^ number  of  rioters  were  driven  down 
North  Howard-street  don’t  you  think  it  would  account 
for  the  attack  of  thepoHce?— But  they  were  nowhere 
that  I saw. 

9132.  You  would  not  notice  the  people  if  they  mixed 

workers  as  they  came  out  of  the  gate? 

9133.  Mr.  Campbell— North  Howai-d-street 

clear  when  you  came  out  ? Yes. 

^ number  of  peopleout- 
mde  the  gate— who  were  these  people?— They  resided 

9135.  How  many  might  there  be  ?— There  could 
not  be  more  than  a few  about,  perhaps  a score  in  a 
body. 

9136.  Was  there  anything  different  in  the  appoar- 
ance  and  maimer  of  tho  people  from  what  was  usual  ? 
—Nothing  whatever.  They  appeared  to  be  women 
and  children. 

_ 9137.  Waiting  for  their  husbands  and  friends  com- 
mg  out  ? —I  would  expect  so. 

9138.  Did  any  of  Combe’s  men  give  an  explana- 
tion  to  the  police— was  there  any  time  for  an  ex- 
planation ? — There  was  no  time  that  I saw. 

9139.  The  moment  you  appeared  round  North 
Howard-street  you  came  up  with  the  police  ?— We  just 
met  them  at  the  very  end  of  North  Howard-street. 

9140.  Mr.  M'Hardy.-Yo-a  came  out  a different 
gate  from  the  others? — Yes. 

9141.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  there  you 
desenbe  waitmg  at  the  other  gate  when  thewor^rs 
came  out  ? — Not  that  I saw. 

9142.  Did  you  look  at  the  state  of  the  street?— 

JN  othing  more  than  I usually  did, 
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John  Boyh  Bwom  and  examined- 


QU3  ThePre«idCTi<.— Vou  are  a foreman  m the 
,-lre  of  Messrs.  Combe  and  Barbour  ^ — ^Yes. 
nSf  S remember  tta  mcid.nt  ol  tie  9tl  ot 
wllrive  «your«c»»nt  o£  , I M- 

the  men  up  the  street  at  a quarter  past  five 
w-hen  we  ^ot  up  200  yards  I saw  the  pohce 
"5  iSr  baton,.  “ido^'tknL  ,,batfto  o»,6  of 

“ ™45.  Some  of  yout  ,vorta  ™ '“J 

peotnmny  of  the  men  did  the  iamo,  and  »e  dosed 
*o?4rMr.  iePoerl’rsnei.b.o— “ “"I 

te  ofmeriofore  yon,  I suppose  I-Ye, ; I was  not 

“ M‘Bardy.—yfea>  the  people  in  front  of 

.rmi  makins  a great  deal  of  noise  1— No ; they  went 
^ ^ There  was  no  disturbance  whatever. 

“9T18.  Mx.  Weir,  Q.O.— Do  you  taoiv  any 
in  Combe  and  Barbour’s  called  John  ; 

9149  Was  John  Brown,  to  your 
rioted  of  hating  been  in  the  attaek  on  0 Hare  s house 

„„  the  8th  of  He  wai  eon- 

9150.  Do  you  swear  thath— i no. 

"ttsf  mwe  the  conviotion,  my  lord  »d  I will 

sshhbertytohanditin  ^ 

‘’1l52“'M^»IerwLm  he  asmulted  l-I  heard 

4s3“riS,*=ee1i:xfrA^ 

**9164.  And  ho  was  prosecuted  by  ao  police  for 

that  ‘I I do  not  know  who  prosecuted  him. 

Can  you  tell  ns  whether  the  conmct.on  of 
Tohn  Brown  was  not  known  amongst  the  workpeopl 

SepTottot-The  workpeople  did  uot  know 

toy  Sow  It  on  the  9thh-They  knew  rt  0.  the  day 
'“’g'lS" ZySt  haye  had  something  to  do  with  the 

Jig  in  SX  and  Barbour’s  t-Notlm.g  whatoyer 

9158.  Mr.  Xe  Foer  Trench,  q.c.— Who.was  the 

”'91b9°  Mr  Weir  <J.O.— The  assault  was  on  a man 
naied  JMulHgh,  who  was  ohUged  to  fire  a r.yolver 
brought  up  i. 

S JaS  yS.  I waT  mnougst  them  m 

““im  tod  some  distance  in  tr»t  “■* 

Barbour’s  men  yon  saw  the  pohce  1— kes. 

91G1.  Dsing  their  batons! — xes. 

9162.  Who  were  they  using  their  batons  on  1— 

'"piraVou  say  they  were  150  yards  in  front  of  yon ! 
-Yes ; I ™ 150  yards  from  the  front ; I saw  the 
police  using  their  batons  on  the  men.  *0 

*^  9164.  Mr.  ddoms.-Yes  1 that  is  what  ho  meant  to 

“9165.  Mr.  W,ir,Q.O.-It  most  hare  beenmisiinder- 

'‘°9166.  You  did  not  see  any  of  your  workmen  dis- 

erdfirlv ! No  There  were  a few  boys 

9W7  Did  you  pass  any  side  streets  on  your  way 
goigup “ids  L Sha-nkhal  readl-.You  pass  a 

*070,6  there  any  people  in  the  side  streets  1— 
r“f  little  boys  about  toThoro  might  ho 
a few.  ,, 

9170.  Aboutthe  corners ?—J:es. 


I the  direction  of  join  Hoyle, 


9171.  You  were  coming  up 
^ And  the  police  were  coming  down  from  the 

direction  of  O’Hare’s  1 — ^Yes. 

9173  Whom  do  you  think  the  police  were  pnr 
suing  1— They  were  pursuing  our  men. 

9174.  I want  to  ask  you  this  qufstion  .—Were 
noHce  pursuing  the  people  who  were  enga^  m tne 
El^^’Hare’s  pub^e  house  1-Tbey  were  pur- 


suing our  men. 

9175.  Mr.  Adams. 


viiu.  KAi.  -He  says,  Mr.  Weir,  that  he 

did  not  see  the  beginning  of  it. 

9176.  Mr.  M‘Mordie.—Bo  you  know,  Mamatter  of 
fact,  that  Brown  was  convicted  on  the  22nd  June!— 

T do  not  remember  the  date.  

9177  Do  you  say  that  the  conviction  produced  miy 
feeling  on  the  minds  Of  the  workers  ^-Ho. 

9178.  Was  not  the  conviction  on  the  22nd  Junei 
—I  could  nob  tell  you  the  date.  , . . - . 

Mr.  Atfoma.— They  are  going  to  hand  m the  con 
viction/  and  we  will  take  the  date 

Mr.  Campbed.— There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  As 

I am  instructed  it  was  on  the  22nd.  4.v„ 

The  Fresident.— Very  well;  we  will  look  to  the 
r^onviction  and  to  the  conviction  alone. 

9179  Mr.  M‘Mordie  (to  witness)— Was  there  ^y 
feeling  whatever  adverse  to  the  police  arnong^^e 
wtoel,  ss  fur  as  you  obseruod,  that  e,e»mg(-Oh. 

I believe  there  was.  . . i » v^a 

9180.  You  mean  after  the  attack  ( — xes. 

9181  But  I mean  before ! — I did  not  see  any. 

9182.  When  you  went  out  from  the  works  to  the 

street  there  was  no  rioting  gomg  on  , . 

9183.  You  did  not  see  anyone  misconduct  him 

mean  amount  the  people  who  were  with 
you  from  th,  trout 
gatetoefL  batous*^  wo  m,edl-rrom  the  mam 

entrance  do  you  mean ! „„  lori  vards  I 

9186.  Yes!— That  would  be  300  or  400  yarns,  i 

^^^87.  Was  there  a man  there  named  Curran!  I 

do  not  know  him  by  name.  cni™o>inn ! 

9188.  Do  you  know  a man  named  M Clenahan  f— 

9189.  And  do  you  know  Edward  Connor!  ^Not 

^^gS^Do  you  know  David  Whiteside 

9191  Walhe  in  front  of  you!-!  could  not  say 
who  was  in  front  of  me.  I was  not  takmg  particular 

'^°9192^WaB°aere  any  disturbance  on  the  street  or 

were  there  any  disorde^  before  the  police 

You  did  not  see  any  rioting!— None  what- 

^^^195  Were  there  stones  thrown  ?— No. 

9196!  Was  tl»  attack  made  on  people  ^ho  wer 
perfectly  orderly  1— I believe  it  was  a mistake. 

9197  An  uniustifiable  mistake ! t Vnaio 

Tb'e  PTesident  —He  says  it  was  a mistake.  I have 
heSl  Mm  say  so  distinctly,  and  a mistake  is  general  y 

you  give  auy  statement 

cf  Ue  pcoSre!^::  to  any  person  iu  the  *«sr 

»«'ri.isstam„ent«^^^^^^ 
to  the  occurrence  ^ ‘'Personal  Narrative 

(Bee  Appends  D.)l 

— I T,  1 ng  Mid  several  times  that  he 

Mr.  berinninT  of  the  occurrence  and  bow 

?irLTa;lSrThat  account  is  true  .not! 
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Mr.  Edward 
De  Cobain, 


9200.  The  President. — Are  you  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  of  Belfast]— I ani  not  a justice 
of  the  peace,  my  lord. 

9201.  Do  you  reside  in  the  borough  1 — Yes. 

9202.  And  you  have  resided  here  for  a long  time  1 
— Yes,  for  a long  time. 

9203.  I believe  you  are  a member  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Belfast  ] — ^Yes,  I am. 

9204.  I undei-stand  you  expressed  a desire  to  give 
U3  information  with  regard  to  matters  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  this  inquiry.  We  shall  be  hajipy 
to  receive  any  information  that  you  have  to  give  us  ? 
—Yes,  my  lord,  I wish  to  give  some  facts,  to  lay  some 
matters  before  the  court  with  regard  to  what  has 
occurred,  and  in  order  to  economise  the  time  of  the 
court  I will  state  it  from  the  notes  that  I have  here. 
The  town  of  Belfast  was  under  the  control  of  a civic 
police  force  until  1864 — 

9205.  You  need  not  give  us  these  facts— you 
need  not  give  us  facts  which  we  have  over  and 
over  again— for  instance,  that  statement  it  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  make  or  for  us  to  go  into— you 
see  it  is  necessaiy  to  economise  tlie  public  time  a little 
— in  fact  to  economise  it  as  far  as  po.ssibie  ?— The 
reason  I made  reference  to  the  old  local  force  was  in 
order  that  might  illustrate  the  contrast  that  the' 
administration  of  the  law  by  that  force  makes  to  this 
force. 

9206.  I think  yon  need  not  trouble  about  that 

that  ma,tter  has  been  inquired  into  by  a previous 
commission,  the  evidence  taken  at  which  we  have 
before  us  Well,  my  lord,  I presume  it  will  be  com- 
patible to  say  that  I conceive  the  jiresent  organiza- 
tion of  Belfast  should  be  reconstituted  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  force.  During  the  time  that  it  had  the  over- 
sight of  the  interests  of  Belfast  it  was  found  to  be 
adequate  though  numerically  it  was  not  sufficient,  and 
the  manner  m which  the  duties  were  disehai-t'ed  in 
the  regulation  of  the  various  matters  affecting  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  town  was  perfectly 
unimpeachable.  It  is  true,  as  I said,  tha,b  the 
force  was  not  numerically  sufficient  and  so  it 
WM  superseded  by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary 
who  we  all  know  have  not  been  here  a success,  and 
that  in  fact  tJie  change  has  not  been  at  all  a favour- 
able one,  and  has  not  been  an  improvement  I 
confirm  that  opinion  both  with  regard  to  the  in- 
adequacy and  inefficiency  of  the  present  force  as 
contrasted  with  the  old  force,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  matter  of  taxation  it  has  involved  a very 
serious  augmentation  of  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers 
My  opinion  with  regard  to  tho  constitution  of  the 
police  force  is,  that  the  police  force  should  be  civic  in 
Its  character,  and  under  the  control  of  local  officers; 
and  when  any  case  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  that  force,  or  incivility  to  the  rate- 
payers, should  be  tried  by  the  local  authority,  and 
that  the  citizens  should  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining when  anything  offensive  was  said  or  done  or 
when  any  neglect  of  duty  occurred.  I tHnk  the  feel- 
mg  very  largely  exists  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Koyai  Irish  Constabulai-y  dates  from  the  recent  riots 
at  least  so  far  as  I have  heard,  that  was  the  opinion 
which  was  expressed  in  this  court.  Well,  T think 
that  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  ratepayei-s  is  con- 
cerned the  great  body  of  opinion  is,  that  it  has  never 
been  considered  an  efficient  or  competent  force  Under 
the  old  force,  by  the  system  of  patrolling  observed  the 
whole  town  was  kept  practically  finder  continued 
surveillance.  hence  in  times  of  quiet  the  pro- 

perty of  the  citizens  was  protected  from  injury  and 
wreckage,  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  were  remi- 
lated,  and  by  their  system  of  connected  beats  not  only 
was  obstruction  of  tlioroughfare  prevented  under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances,  but  the  slightest  tendency  to  riot 
or  disorder  became  at  once  known  to  those  who  had 
control  of  tho  entire  police  force  of  the  toivn  and  the 
other  local  authorities.  What  the  town  at  present 
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requires  is  a force  similarly  constituted,  trained  to 
civic  duty,  amenable  to  and  controlled  by  some  local 
authority.  The  old  system  was  perfectly  in  harmonv 
with  the  system  existing  in  the  great  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  had  regular  beats  marked  out  and 
by  that  means  there  was  a continuity  of  over^t^ht 
which  acted  well  in  the  direction  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  and  prevented  the  occurrences 
oi  disturbances  or  of  riot.  T think  the  disturb- 
ances that  have  lately  occurred  in  Belf^t  have  largelv 
^eii  from  the  neglect  of  those  which  I consider  to 
be  very  important  duties  of  a police  force.  I think 
the  accumulation  of  crowds  at  the  comers  of  streets 
and  other  places  till  they  form  dense  masses  of  people 
IS  fraught  wUh  serious  peril  and  danger  to  the  puWic 
peace.  During  the  recent  riots  crowds  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  upon  the  public  streets  with  apparent 
impunity,  and  it  was  only  when  the  masses  of  people 
assumed  very  large  dimensions  indeed  that  the  mobs 
were  brought  into  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
ultimately  that  tho  police  were  brought  into  confiicc 
witli  the  mobs.  The  im|)ression  that  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  were  a popular  force  up  to  the  recent 
disturbances  with  the  people  of  Belfast  is  entirely 
erroneous.  They  have  never  been  so.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens 
have  always  considered  them  incompetent.  But  for  a 
considerable  time  after  their  appointment  they  were 
under  the  control  of  a chief  officer,  who  was  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  general  public  whom  he  treated 
with  uniform  courtesy,  with  fairness  and  impartiality 
It  was  a misfortune  alike  to  the  force  and  the  town 
that  Bail:e  was  succeeded  by  a person  named  Cullen’ 
who  was  unlike  him  in  aU  these  respects,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  conscious  of  little  else  than  an  idea  of 
importance.  The  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
wlucli  Cullou  investigated  the  complaints  of  the  public 
and  the  general  offensiveness  of  liis  demeanour  to  the 
citizens,  did  not  seiwe  to  heighten  the  confidence  or 
^timation  in  which  tlie  force  he  commanded  was  held. 
During  his  tenn  of  office,  the  complaints  of  the  public 
were  almost  unheeded,  and  when  these  complaints 
were  forwarded  through  the  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, formerly  having  charge  of  the  police  force  of  the 
town,  they  generally  elicited  an  unsatisfactoiy— often 
an  insolent  reply.  The  strong  sentiment  of  public 
disapproval  existing  with  regai-d  to  the  conduct  of  the 
police,  arose  from  their  utter  neglect  of  these  pubKo 
duties  which  the  old  force  so  efficiently  dischai-cred 
duties  the  discharge  of  which,  the  police  rate  was  Im- 
posed and  collectable,  and  wlucli,  to  the  serious  loss  of 
the  rate-payers  aud  injury  of  the  town,  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  have  simply  been  utterly  neglected, 
borne  of  my  own  properties  for  instance  are  within 
stone  throw  of  a police  barrack,  aud  yet  in  times  of 
perfect  peace,  it  has  cost  me  often,  to  repair  injury 
preventable  by  police  oversight,  in  one  year,  iore 
than  the  whole  tax  levied  for  police  purposes  would 
^ount  to,  or  in  other  words,  in  many  parts  of  the 
town  the  rate-payers  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a double 
tax.  I Lave  found_  on  enquiry  that  the  recognized 
beat  ot  a constable,  in  some  instances,  covers  an  area 
ot  over  an  English  square  mile,  for  instance,  a beat 
was  described  to  me  as  commencing  at  Oullington- 
road,  down  Grosvenor-road,  up  Durham-street,  and 
round  by  Albert-street  to  the  barracks.  To  reco'mize 
the  supervision  possible  over  an  extended  area  of  such 
enormous  dimensions,  as  police  protection,  is  simply  a 
farce,  and  I know  tlie  feeling  entertained  by  almost 
^1  the  owners  and  agents  of  property  in  Belfast  is, 
that  they  receive  no  protection  from  the  police  which  is 
of  practical  value,  aud  that  any  complaint  made  by 
them,  IS  treated  by  that  foj-ce  in  the  most  uncivil 
manner.  I will  give  two  instances  of  this  in  my  own 
case.  •' 

9207.  Mr.  What  has  this  to  do  with 

It  {—it  has  to  do  with  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  police. 
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<1008  TIio  PmHsni.— We  li»ve  not  invited  any  of 
tatamation  from  yon,  Mr.  De  Cobain,  tat  rye  will 
“?,top  yon.  We  have  not  invited  yon  to  give  ns 
Tlr  alfstancel-I  will  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
S facts  before  the  Court,  because  I consider  it  is  a 
Sly  important  matter  that  the  police  should  have 
S confidence  of  the  i-ate-payera,  and  it  appears  to 

me  that  this  lack  of  confidence  is  not  the  outgrowth 

S the  recent  riots,  but  that  it  has  been  m_  exmten^ 

?or  a very  considerable  time.  In  confirmation  of  that 
2ew  I have  brought  here  a copy  of  the  pnutod  re- 
port of  evidence  submitted  on  oath  to  the  Corporation 
Sme  years  ago,  with  reference  to  this  very  force  and 
ffTnv  of  the  members  of  the  Court  are  desirous  to  see 
the  testimonv  then  given  by  the  citizens  and  sworn 
to  and  who  made  the  very  same  complain  ts,  you  can 
We  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  This  is  the  ev^ence 
atom  to  and  handed  in  to  the  Corporation  (Hands 
in  document).  I had  reason  to  complain  of  a member 
of  the  force  to  the  former  Town  Inspector,  a person 
•who  frequently  asked  my  aid  in  making  police  arrange- 
ments for  days  of  procession,  and  an  aid  which  was 
waiin^ly  rendered,  hly  complaint  was  that  a con- 
stable°had  interfered  in  a grossly  illegal  manner  be- 
tween a person  in  my  employment  and  a defaiiltant 

tenant.  The  constable,  without  any  warrant  from 
the  Court,  had  taken  money  legally  paid  and  legally 
due  to  me,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  tenant.  I re- 
ported the  matter,  and  within  one  week  from  that 
toe  a summons  was  served  upon  my  servant  for  a 
SJposed  infringement  of  the  law,  and  the  membm^s 
of  to  police  force  by  whom  the  summons  was  served 
stated  that  it  was  not  my  servant  they  wanted  to  get 
at  but  his  employer.  On  reportmg  this,  second  matter 
I was  met  by  a polite  evasion.  The  second  occurrence 
is  quite  recent-on  driving  round  one  of  my  properties 
I found,  upon  a showery  day,  a number  of  constables 
sitting  outside  some  vacant  houses  ctf  mine  which 
had  been  recently  wrecked,  and  which  it  cost  me  a 
considerable  amount  to  repair. 

stables  they  might  occupy  any  of  the  houses  that  mi  ht 
be  vacant  until  such  times  as  they  might  be  let.  The 
men  thanked  me  for  the  couitosy,  and  withm  one 
week  I found  the  newly  glazed  windows  smashed  in, 
and  a corner  boy,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  parlour  wmdow  m 
^oad  day-light,  while  four  policemen  armed  with 
rifles  were  not  three  yards  off.  I wrote  to  Inspector 
Carr  on  the  subject  and  getting  no  reply  cal  ed  upon 
him  four  days  after,  he  said  he  had  not  got  the  report 
on  the  siibj^t,  when  he  had  he  would  communicate 
with  me ; that  is  six  weeks  since  and  I have  got  no 
reply.  That  any  rate-payer  makuig  a fair  complaint 
should  he  treated  with  such  incivility  and  neglect  by 
public  servants  is,  in  my  opinion,  raprehensible  to 
the  last  degree.  On  the  appomtment  of  the  Hoyal 
Irish  Constabulary  Force  to  Belfast,  twenty-two 
years  ago,  there  was  an  underetanding  between  the 
then  CMef  Secretary,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  the  ton 
Mayor  of  Belfast  (the  late  Mr.  John  Lytle,  j.p.),  that 
the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  should  he  in  proportion 
to  toreligioiis  opinions  of  the  population,  nanmly, 
two-thii-da  Protestant  and  one-tliird  Catholic.  This 
compact  was  kept  at  first,  but  has  been  loi^  smce 
broken.  And  I have  reason  to  know  from  many 
members  of  the  force,  that  in  the  matter  of  preferment, 
the  grossest  injustice  has  been  inflicted  upon  many  ot 
to  Protestant  constables,  who  have  seen,  m many 
instances,  their  juniors  and  inferiors  in  every  sense, 
advanced  on  no  other.ground  than  that— they  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  I come  now  to  notice  an 
incident  which  occim-ed  some  years  ago,  and  wUicli 
was  in  a large  degree  my  warrant  for  the  use  of  a term 
commented  upon  during  the  sittings  of  this  court,  and 
without  the  usual  legal  formality  being  complied  with, 
of  proving  whether  the  expression  attributed  to  me  wm 
capable  of  being  proved  as  used  by  me  or  not.  I think 
this  course  of  action  is  not  only  contrary  to  all  legal 
precedent,  but  is  open  to  very  grave,  objection,  i 
admit  having  used  tt  e term,  and  I now  state  that  my 


warrant  for  its  use  was  derived  from  information  Oct.  ^issa 
supplied  to  me  by  those  who  at  that  time  were  mem-  Edvpard 
bera  of  the  force,  and  some  of  whom,  for  ought  I De  Cobain, 
know  to  the  contrary,  are  members  of  it  to^ay.  I 
received  a tlireatening  letter  signed  Invincible.  I 
■was  offered  a police  attendant  but  declined,  I was  told 
a guard  would  be  put  upon  my  house,  which  I believe 
was  done.  I then  made  inquiry  from  membeis  of  the 
force  upon  whom  I could  rely,  as  well  as  from  some 
of  these  who  had  recently  retired  fram  it,  if  they 
beli'ived  a considerable  number  of  the  force  were  m 
sympathy  with  tlie  Land  League,  and  I was  told  a 
very  large  number  were.  I then  inquhed  if  any 
members  of  the  force  were  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Invincible  Organization,  and  the  reply  was  m 
the  affirmative.  This  was  to  me  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  what  seemed  a mystery  to  so  maiiy--that 
the  most  appalling  crimes  had  been  committed  without 
the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  On  the  day  that  the  riots  occurred  in 
Belfast  I was  in  London,  and  I recei'ved  by  telegram 
a communication  respecting  their  origin — the  threat 
used  to  Blakeley— that  when  a Homo  Eule 
Parliameut  was  given  a Protestanb_  would  not 
be  permitted  to  earn  liis  bread — inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  people.  This  threat  was  not  used 
merely  in  one  totance,  and  to  one  pemon,  but  ■was 
larc^ely  used  in  places  where  Nationalists  occupied 
positions  of  authority  not  only  in  Belfast  but  I beheve 
L many  parts  of  Ireland.  A Inghly  respectable 
aentleman,  who  had  extensive  brickworks,  wrote  to 
me,  complaining  that  these  threats  had  been  used  by 
some  of  those  in  his  own  employment.  A.ud 
from  his  letter  and  other  sources  of  infomatoon 
we  appi-ehended  the  most  serious  results,  when  to 
games  of  local  strife  had  been  kindled,  a firm 
resolute  courae  of  action  pursued  by  a police  force 
under  competent  leadership,  pursuing  a given  plan, 
and  carried  out  by  sober  men  who  bad  the  coolness 
and  courage  to  do  their  duty  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance possible,  but  with  a firmness  that  knew  no 
faltering  till  the  work  was  done  and  the  riots  would 
have  been  at  an  end.  I have  no  sympathy  with  rioters, 
they  should  he  undoubtedly  punished ; but  I have,  it 
possible,  less  sympathy  with  men  who,  on  a mo- 
ment of  public  danger,  think  proper  to  get  drunk. 

The  riots  have  been  described  as  a pandemonium  ot  ^ 
mob  violenoe  and  tuty.  The  condaol  ot  tliose  a-ho 
in  the  crisis  of  popular  danger  should  liayo  been  cooi, 
selfpossossed,  prompt  in  action,  an^d  thus  have  seenred 
the  moral  snnpathy  of  all  good  eitens,  might  te 
described  as  a saturnalia  of  stupid  recklessness,  i 
can  produce  respectable  witnesses  in  this  court  to 
prove  that  on  one  of  the  most  disasterous  nights  of 
die  disturbance,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  men  in 
York-street  was  so  helplessly  drunk  that  two  citixens 
had  to  be  despatched  to  bring  down  to  ^ayor.  Ihis 
helplessly  intoxicated  man  was  dragged  off  just  before 
the  mayor  drove  up,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
given  out  his  orders  for  his  men  to  fire  upon  the 

"What  witnesses  do  you  mention  ? 

9209  Tlie  Witness.—!  mention  with  regard  to  this 
Hr.  James  A.  Gibson,  of  32,  Medow-street,  and  Mr. 

Georiie  A.  Eeilly,  Superintoiident  oi  the  Fire  Brigade. 

I will  state  what  I saw  myself  when  to  public  houses 
were  closed  by  a proclamation  of  die  mayor  and  magis- 
Tatos  I saw  out  of  a side  door  to  a public  house  lu 
Donegall-street,  over  twenty  constables  pass  emt  m 
about  five  minutes,  I reported  the  matter  to  the 
District  Inspector  in  Donegall-street  barracks  and 
passed  down^to  another  part  of  the  J 

die  same  thin"  precisely  in  another  place.  A special 
the  “ o P ^ authonties  to  restore 

See  to  S town?  St  the  public  houses  should  be 
dosed  trampled  dnS  law  under  their 

S ivere  to  men  whose  duty  it  w^  to  enforce  it. 

One  "eutleman,  a professional  man,  to  d me  that  a 
dfeiirof  his  who  kept  a pubho  house  nfformed  him 
that  he  had  lifted  more  money  m the  foui  days  in 
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0«.  ^Moh  his  house  ™ supposed  to  ho  compulsorily  closed, 

Mr.  Edward  froin  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  than  he  ■would 
“ ~ ' have  made  in  a fnrhnt<»},+c.’  ™-j.u  , 
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.. — v,/uiiSLi»uuiary  iman  ne  would 

have  made  in  a fortnights’  trade  with  the  general 
public.  I dont  know  what  punishment  the  discipli- 
nary  code  provides  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness  among 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  but  if  all  the  offenders 
in  that  direction  duimg  the  recent  riots  are  made 
amenable,  I presume  the  hands  of  the  Inspector- 
General  will  be  pretty  full  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
wme  now  to  notice  one  of  the  most  prolidc  causes  of 
^ people,  and  the  continuance 

ot  the  riots,  namely  by  threatening  language  of  the 
police.  I may  say  this  is  not  a new  offence  with  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Ever  since  their  estab- 
lishment m Belfast,  the  offence  has  been  a common 
one.  Just  ten  years  ago  the  corporation  of  Belfast 
held  an  investigation,  at  which  the  sworn  evidence  of 
many  of  the  citizens  was  handed  in.  It  disclosed 
threats  of  violence.  On  my  return  from  the  House  of 
Oommons,lmy  house  was  perfectly  besieged  bvthe  people 
who  came  to  complain  of  the  misconduct  of  the  poUce. 
In  the  sister  countiies  the  police  are  officered  by  the 
more  capable  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  as 

It  should  be,  andjustice  is  dispensed,  not  by  ex-soldiers 

or  ex-polieemen,  but  by  men  trained  to  the  knowledge 
ot  law.  Touching  the  threats  used  by  members  of  the 
torce,  of  the  fiercest  and  most  partisan  character,  I 
wiU  submit  if  necessary  to  the  court  letters  from  Cork 
and  elsewhere  I received  on  the  subject  as  to  the 
language  used  by  the  men  who  were  sent  here  as  rein- 


9210.  The  President.  — Wka.t  is  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  which  you  have  mentioned  with  reference 
to  the  District  Inspector?— The  10th  June. 

7°'^  tnow  those  facts  yourself, 

JVlr.  De  Uobam  1 

9211.  The  Witness. — I am  speaking  upon  the 
evidence  of  two  gentlemen  who,  as  I have  said,  wiU  if 
necessary  appear  in  this  court  to  give  evidence  With 
respect  to  these  threats  I may  say  again  that  I can 
bring  a multitude  of  people  here  who  have  reported 
these  threats,  and  I told  them  tliat  the  court  would  deal 
^th  these  cases,  that  is,  this  court  which  I am  now  ad- 
^essmg.  I do  not  suppose  it  is  exactly  necessary  for  me 
to  go  mto  each  individual  case  of  that  kind,  because 
they  yre  so  numerous  that  the  time  of  the  court 
would  be  largely  occupied  by  hearing  facts  of  the  kind  ; 
but  I thi^  that  the  fact  has  been  established  pretty 
clearly  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Oon 
stobulary  were  in  the  habit  of  using  threats  which  had 
the  effect  of  exasperating  the  people.  I have  been 
informed  myself  by  membera  of  the  force  that  in  the 
barracks  in  which  they  were  placed  expressions  of  an 
uncomphmenta^  and  not  flattering  character  with 
regard  to  myself  and  the  member  for  South  Belfast 
have  been  used,  and  are  in  fact  of  very  great  occur- 
rence  m the  barrack  rooms,  and  that  these  expressions 
are  not  very  moderate,  and  that  their  expressions  with 
regard  to  some  matters  are  rather  strong,  with  regard 
to  our  political  services.  One  respectable  cit^n 
whose  name  just  now  escapes  me,  I recollect  telHng 
me  that  m his  pz-esence  a head  constable  of  coustabu^ 
Imy,  at  the  time  of  the  Bo™’e  Hill  occnmnoe,  stated 
broa^y,  and,  as  I have  been  informed,  in  the  presence 
^ witnesses,  that  cannon  should  be  placed  upon  Bower’s 
Hill  to  blow  the  Orange  buggers  into  hell.  That  is  only 
a sample  of  the  expressions  that  were  used,  and  used 
frequently  by  the  members  of  the  force  durino-  th  e con 
tmuaiice  of  the  recent  riots.  I have  received  also 
tesfcimoy  with  reprd  to  the  use  of  these  expressions 
by  the  force  that  has  been  referred  to,  during  the  si1> 
ting  of  this  court,  ns  the  county  or  country  police  A 
gentleman  wrote  to  me  from  Cork,  his  letter  I can 
place  at  tho  disposal  of  the  court  if  you  wish  with 
regard  to  these  threats— words  used  by  the  mek  who 
constituted  that  force.  1 will  read  the  letter 

“ I have  r^d  in  the  Standard  your  letter  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Constabzzlary  at  Belfast  on  the  10th  ultimo  on 
rav  return  from  Carrigaluie  (distant  seven  miles).  1 gave 
a lift  m my  dog  cart  to  a very  influential  and  well-informed 


member  of  the  Local  Land  League.  He  informed  me  that 
considerable  numbers  of  the  Constabulary  had  been  wnt 
from  this  neighbourhood  to  Belfast,  and  that  these  mpn 
hUd  openly  expressed  their  intention  to  shoot  the  Ora^e 
men  wherever  they  got  an  opportunity.  I have  no  doubt 
this  feeling  is  general,  and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
siimlar  threats  -were  made  by  the  supposed  protectors  of 
me  and  property. 

“ I think  a thorough  investigation  should  be  made  bv 
Barharaent  mto  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  immediately  aftera  new  Chief 
feeeretary  is  appointed.” 

That  is  only  one  extract  from  a very  voluminous  file 
of  correspondence.  Of  course  I do  not  read  the  name 
of  that  particular  correspondent,  as  he  lives  in  a more 
perilous  part  of  the  country.  But  I will  hand  in  the 
letter. 

The  President— Oh,  certainly  not ; we  shall  not 
receive  any  letter  on  any  such  terms.  If  you  put  it  in 
we  sliall  summon  the  person  at  once.  I wish  you  to 
understand  that  you  can  hand  it  in,  after  that  notice 
if  you  choose,  but  you  must  clearly  understand  that 
toere  is  no  question  of  our  keeping  anything  secret 

9212.  The  Witness. — You  are  at  perfect  Hbertv  to 

summon  the  gentleman,  but 

9213.  The  President.— There  is  no  question  about 
our  being  able  to  get  full  information ; but  if  you  like 
to  hand  anything  in  it  will  be  made  public,  unless  we 
ourselves  see  any  good  reason  to  the  contrary?— Terv 
well,  sir.  In  the  case  of  the  attack  upon  the  residents  in 
Beverley-street,  toe  people  told  me  when  they  had  to 
hide  anywhere  they  could  from  a crowd  of  thousands 
attacking  their  houses  in  the  rear,  that  some  of  them 
who  ventured  to  come  out  to  seek  protection  for  their 
homes,  were  attacked  by  the  police  in  front,  who  left 
toe  crowd  unmolested  who  were  attacking  the  houses 
of  these  unfortunate'  people  in  the  rear,  while  they 
absolutely  challenged  toe  people  to  come  out  of  them 
houses,  that  they  might  receive  toe  contents  of  their 
rifles.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Dawson,  I suppose,  can  come 
forward  to  prove  this  statement.  I got  out  of  my 
brougham  in  Grosvenor-street  to  reason  with  the  people 
and  urged  them  to  retire  to  their  homes.  A constable 
driving  past,  presented- his  rifle  at  the  place  where  I 
stood,  and  if  I had  not  enlisted  the  attention  of  toe 
people,  and  interposed  to  hold  back  those  who  saw  the 
act,  he  might  have  paid  dear  enough  for  his  temerity 
Crowds  were  permitted  to  gather  with  impunity,  till  • 
they  were  toou.saads  strong,  and  thereupon  the  crowd 
the  accumulation  of  which  at  the  beginning  could  have 
been  easily  prevented,  was  occasionally  turned  a 
fusilade.  The  old  local  force  never  permitted  crowds 
to  gather,  whether  in  their  hours  of  beat  or  not,  whether 
by  command  of  their  superior  officers  or  not,  if  the 
public  peace  was  endangered,  they  at  once  interfered  in 
themterestsof  law  and  order,  while  the  present  force 
would  not  move  one  yard  beyond  their  station,  or  obey 
orders  from  any  but  their  own  officers,  or  move  a finder 
to  give  protection  to  life  or  property. ' It  would  hardly 
be  believed,  that  on  the  night  of  the  last  election, 
men  were  arrested  and  sent  to  gaol  for  burnin"'  tar 
barrels  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Mr.  Johnston 
for  South  Belfast,  while  a few  streets  dowiJ 
m a Roman  Catholic  locality— they  burned  tar  barrels 
m honour  of  Mr.  Sexton’s  return,  with  perfect 
impunity,  in  a much  narrower  street,  and  chaired  the 
head-constable  of  the  adjoining  barrack.  I used  my 
utmost  exertions  on  the  Sliankhill  road,  and  elsewhere, 

to  calm  the  excitement  of  tlie  people.  I thought  the 
authorities,  on  the  one  hand,  whether  by  conflict  of 
council  or  jealousy  of  each  other,  had  almcst  taken 
leave  of  their  senses,  and  on  toe  other.  I thought 
many  of  toe  police  got  di-unk,  and  some  of  them  fired 
unnecessarily  upon  toe  people  and  used  threatening 
language  of  the  most  reprehensible  cliaraoter  to  one 
class  ol  the  population,  and  deported  themselves  as  if 
tliey  were  responsible  to  no  one,  and  acted  as  they 
thought  proper.  On  tho  evening  of  toe  return  of  Dr. 
Hanna’s  school  trip  I drove  down  past  Garrick  hill,  a 
few  minutes  before  the  collision  ocourred,  and  I saw 
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. tev  poHoomeii  Blmidmg  »t  the  comer  of  that 
aorocire,  and  of  tie  one  opposite  North  ^leen 
SS  whhe  Colonel  Forbes  and  some  of  the  officers 
Valking  in  the  centre  of  DonogsH  street,  appse 
eentlv  in  a state  of  the  greatest  unconcern.  I pointed 
Jieso  facts  out  to  the  gentleman  «-ho  was  driving  mth 
mp  If  the  authorities  had  been  aniious  to  avert  a 
^liision  they  would  have  stationed  police  about  thirty 
Ss  up  Garrick  hill  and  North  Queen  street,  and 
from  that  point  it  would  have  been  impossible  any 
Unes  could  have  reached  the  band,  and  the  ultimate 
Lllision,  80  serious  in  its  results  and  loss  of  hfe,  would 
tavo  been  avoided.  The  absolute  neglect  of  ^ese 
Precautions  was,  I beheve,  the  cause  of  the  coU^on, 

Ini  the  action  of  the  police,  who,  instead  of  driving 
back  the  stone  throwei-s,  attacked  those  who  were 
beins  stoned  and  beat  them  unmercifuUy,  was  the 
cause  of  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances,  and  from  the 
tmilt  of  that  transaction  all  the  waters  of  the  oc^ 
wuld  not  wash  them  clean.  On  the  following 
Monday  a crowd  of  over  1,000  people  were  permitted 
to  gather  at  the  corner  of  Eoyal  avenue  and  Donegal 
street,  interfering  with  all  traffic  on  one  side  of  the 
street  for  a considerable  distance,  while  not  a pohce- 
man  was  in  sight.  Within  a comparatively  short 
time  after  the  poHco  in  York  street  were  bring  on  the 
Protestants.  It  was  in  relation  to  these  mcidents  I 
wi-ote  to  the  London  Standa/rd,  and  my  letter  was  re- 
copied in  part  by  the  local  Press.  One  line  or  phrase 
of  letter  I would  neither  alter  or  qualify  or  change, 
it  expressed  my  opinion  then  and  it  ei^resses,  it 
possible,  more  strongly  my  opinion  now.  In  relation 
to  my  letter,  upon  whidi  such  comment  has  been 
made,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Telegraph 
of  the  6th  of  August,  I have  to  say  much  ot  that 
comment  has  arisen  possibly  from  ignormce,  and  much 
from  malice.  I in  no  sense  mtended,  nor  does  the 
text  of  the  letter  convey,  that  I imputed  to  the  whole 
■ force  the  quaUties  that  I believe  belongs  to  some. 
The  terms  cowardly  and  cruel  were  terms  applicable 
to  members  of  that  force  who,  in  a time  ot 
local  quiet,  behaved  in  some  cases  with  brutality. 

I wii  cite  one  case  out  of  many— a man 
called  James  Bennett,  a tenant  of  mne, 
in  No.  4 Blythe  street,  occasionally  took  dnnk. 
Sometime  since  this  man, who  was  not  atallquanelsom^ 
but  who,  when  he.got  drink  even,  was  stupid,  and  not 
obstructive,  was  arrested  and  thro^  down  on  the 
street  with  such  violence  that  his  skull  was  fractured 
and  he  was  most  seriously  hurt ; he  was  brought  down 
to  a cell  where  he  was  thrown  in  a state  of  insensibility 
—and  the  following  morning  when  the  man  m charge 
looked  in  and  found  the  staU.  he  was  in,  they  burned 
him  off  to  the  workhouse  infirmary,  where  he  died  a 
few  days  after,  either  of  the  injury  to  ^e  team  or 
paralysis  of  the  spinal  chord.  The  usual  treatment  to 
which  prisoners  is  subjected  is  simply_  b^barous,  Oi 
course  there  are  many  humane  men  m the  force  who 
do  not  act  so.  With  regard  to  the  term  livened 
assassiM,  I maintain  a man  who  takes  life  unnecessarily 
—whether  in  or  out  of  uniform-is  a murderer,  .and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such,  and  he  is  especially  gmiy 
if  in  uniform  and  aimed  unequally  with  those  whom  ho 
attacks.  I believe  in  several  instances  the  hncbng  ot 
the  coroner’s  juries  was  perfectly  just.  I attended  the 
inquests  and  heard  in  some  instances  the  sworn  evidence 
of  both  police  officers  and  civilians,  and  if  I were  on 
a jury  in  a court  of  law  with  such  evidence  as  I heato 
—I  dare  not  do  other  than  bring  in  the  same  '^erffict; 
and  I tb-ink  no  just  or  righteous  sentence  would  be 


given  that  would  not  sentence  the  perpetrators  to  be  oe 
hanged.  Of  course  these  are  but  matters  of  personal 
opinion ; I never  shrink  from  expressing  mine  no  matter 
what  privileged  class  it  may  offend,  and  I (mink  my 
encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  private  judpient  is 
at  once  a menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  btato 
In  the  evidence  given  yesterday  by  the  Mayor,  1 
observed  that  ho  traced  the  circumstances  and  the 
cause  of  the  riots  to  what  he  teimed  a lamentable 
report  that  might  have  been  a hoax,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Morley,  the  late  Chief  Secreta^,  sent  the  county 
police  here  not  to  help  the  authorities,  but  to  shoot 
down  the  Protestants,  and  when  at  a later  stage  he 
was  examined  as  to  those  who  gave  currency  to  the 
report,  clergymen  and  members  of  Parliament  and 
others,  he  said  he  only  knew  of  one  member  of 
Parliament  who  did  so.  I am  not  at  all  suiprised  at 
any  allegation  made  by  that  gentleman  with  regard  to 

me.  I havelongunderstoodhisfeelingtowardsmyself, 

but  however  warranted  he  may  have  thought  himself 
in  his  officious  promptitude  in  forwarding  my  letter  to 
the  Government, which  by  the  way  the  Government  ffid 
not  notice  that  I am  aware  of,  I protest^  altogether 


lot  notice  raai;  a am  awmc  . protest  altogether 
a^’amst  the  most  improper  inference  of  his  evidence, 
that  my  letter  was  one  of  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  outbreak  of  riot  The  letter,  which  he  did  me 
the  honour  of  sending  to  the  Government, was  published 
on  the  6th  of  August,  the  riots  broke  out  on  the  5th 
of  June,  and  even  the  sophistry  of  Sir  Edward  Harland 
will  scarcriy  persuade  the  sane  public  that  an_  efi^t 
had  two  months’  precedence  of  its  cause,  while  in  that 
letter  there  is  not  one  word  which  could  be  tortured 
into  the  construction  which  he  said  that  rumour  bore. 

I expressed  freely  my  opinion  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  late  Chief  Secretary.  I brought  these  local 
facts  under  his  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  far  as  I know,  the  conduct  and  character  and 
administmtivc  fairness  of  the  local  magistrates  has 
never  been  impeached  before,  but  the  conduct  and 

administrative  fairn^s  of  oneofthemagistratoshasbeen. 

It  has  been  impeached  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Biggar 
having  asked  a question  with  regai-d  to  Colonel 
Forbes  and  Mr.  George  Eeilly,  Superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Brigade — a case  in  which  I am  told  there  was  a 
serious  threat  held  out  by  the  magistrate.  My  own 
impression  is  that  the  magistracy,  winch  is_a  judicial 
office,  should  be  as  impartial  as  the  judiciary : and 
that  the  gentlemen  invested  with  the  magistenal 
function  should  he  impartial  and  perfectly  free  irom 
the  imputation  of  partisanship ; that  he  should  bo 
well  acquainted  with  the  law  which  he  admmisters, 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  the  perfect  confidence  of  the 
community.  I think  in  Belfast  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  if  two  Eesident  Magistrates  (two  paid 
maWates)  should  attend.  They  should  be  geutie- 
men  of  legal  training.  I should  say  one  of  them  should 
be  a Protestant  and  the  othera  Cathohc,and  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  confine  their  duties  exclusively 
to  the  court  in  which  they  administered  justice,  and  m 
no  way,  or  shape,  or  form,  be  mixed  up  m theaclmim- 
stration  of  police  duties.  I think,  my  lord,  that  fairly 
covers  the  scope  of  the  information  that  I had  to  put 
before  the  court.  I shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you, 
however,  any  fiu-ther  infonnation  that  it  is  m my 
power  to  place  at  your  disposal. 

The  President— there  any  gentleman  of  the  Bai 
wishes  to  ask  any  question  1 

Mr.  TFeir,  q.c.— No,  my  lord. 

The  President  (to  witness)— You  may  go  down,  sir. 


Mr.  Henry  Thyrnie,  B.U.,  sworn  and  examined. 

T.  .1VT  • qoi7  Will  vou  have  the  kindness  to  give  us_ the 

9214.  The  PrmeZeni.- You  area  Resident  Magis-  i/^fvnnrLoerience,  and  make  what  suggestions 

trate,  I believe,  Mr.  Thynnel— Yes,  my  lord.  ^ SnKrtllbe  Valuable!— T came  here, my  lord,  on 

9215.  What  county  are  you  attachedto  at  present  ? you  think  morning  of  the  10th  of  June— 

-The  county  Kilkenny.  . , Spiring  at  Shankhill.  When  I arrived 

9216.  You  were  here  during  the  greater  portion  of  ^ ^ tjje  Queen’s  Island,  but  T afterwards 

these  riots,  I believe  1 — I was,  my  lord. 


t.  le.  IS86 

Edward 

Cobaiti, 


Mr.  Henry 
Thynna,  n.H. 
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Oct.  16.  ig86,  attended,  in  the  afternoon,  a meetingin  the  town  hall,  shoxtld  take  place  in  the  morning.  It  was  a very  nice 

Mr.  Henry  convened  bj  the  Mayor,  at  which  a large  number  of  position,  however,  and  fearing  that  they  would  not 

Thynne,  b.m.  magistrates  were  assembled — thirty  or  forty  Resident  cany  out  their  promise,  and  in  order  that  everythinff 

Magistrates,  local  officers,  and  police  officei-s ; and  it  shoidd  be  provided  for,  there  was  a large  force  ^ 

was  there  stated  that  the  Shankhill-road  was  in  a very  troops  used  with  the  view  of  making  tliem  go  round 

excited  state,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  talking.  I by  Springfield,  and  the  result  was  that  these  funerals 

think  you  have  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  atthat  passed  off  quietly.  I remained  until  the  15th  June 

meeting.  At  all  events,  one  of  the  arrangements  com©  in  the  town,  and  everything  passed  off  quietly.  The 

to  was  that  none  of  the  county  police  in  the  town  police  got  back  to  their  beats  again  and  the  excite- 

should  be  used  on  that  road— that  was  ariived  at  on  ment  died  out.  I left  town  on  the  15th  of  Junu  I 

the  iOth  of  June.  The  Mayor  had  made  a personal  think  that  is  all  I have  got  to  remark  about  June 

request  to  me  that  I would  go  to  the  Shankhill-road  9218.' Mr.  M‘Udrdij.~YoM  went  away  then?— 
that  night,  and  I may  mention  to  you,  my  lord.  Yes. 

that  I was  formerly  a police  officer  in  the  town  of  9219.  You  know  nothing  about  the  9th  1— No  I 
Belfast,  _and_  that  I had  charge  during  that  time  of  the  saw  or  was  told  that  it  was  stated  that  I was  here 
Shankhill  district.  I went  there,  and  I was  associated  but  I was  not  here  on  the  10th.  I came  back  on  the 
with  two  officers  and  Mr.  Rutherford.  There  was  a 4th  of  August,  and  on  tliat  night  after  coming  in  I 
very  exasperated  feeling  on  that  road  against  the  went  to  Peter’s-hill,  where  there  was  a great  deal  of 
police  ail  that  afternoon,  ^ and,  in  fact,  I was  uneasy  excitement,  but  there  was  really  notliing  happened 
about  the  results  of  the  night,  and  I felt  there  might  upon  that  occasion  that  I think  worth  detailino’  On 
be  bloodshed  and  more  riot  j and  as  the  crowds  were  the  5th,  6th,  and  7tli  I was  on  duty  in  th^  same 
increasing  in  number  the  clergymen  went  among  them  neighbourhood— about  Peter’s-hiU,  Canickhill,  North- 
and  did  their  very  best  to  quiet  them.  Among  them  street,  and  the  Old  Lodge-road.  I saw  a good  deal  of 
were  Dr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Beatty,  Dr.  Johnston,  Mr.  rioting  from  time  to  time,  and  I was  in  charge  of  that- 
Ruthei-ford,  Mr.  M'Kibben,  and  some  other  people  place,  and  although  I had  not  a great  deal  of  trouble 
living  in  the  neigliboiu-hood,  who  went  in  and  out  I had  on  one  occasion  to  charge  the  Island  men  mth 
amongst^  them  constantly  and  did  their  best  to  keep  infantry  and  cav.olry,  and  push  them  up  the  street 
mem  quiet.  There  was  a company  of  infantry  at  the  after  they  had  made  a disturbance  and  had  firedsome 
Shankhill  barracks  when  I arrived  there,  but  they  bolts.  But  there  was  no  firing  and  no  loss  of  life 
were  located  behind  the  barrack  in  the  yard,  and  I and  nothing  of  very  particular  importance  took  plac^ 
spoke  to  the  magistrates,  and  said  that  I thought  they  so  that  I suppose  there  is  no  use  of  my  detailing  these 
ought  to  get  these  crowds  dispersed  who  were  in  front,  matters. 

so  the  officer  was  directed  to  bring  the  troops  in  front,  9220.  You  say  there  was  no  firing  ^There  was 
You,  gentlemen,  have,  I think,  seen  the  place,  and  firing,  but  not  exactly  in  my  presence.  On  the 
know  the  Bower’s-hill  barrack  and  the  street,  and,  at  6th  I was  on  duty  at  Peter’s-hill  mth  a corn- 
all  events,  the  place  there  was  packed,  there  was  a pany  of  infantry  and  some  police,  and  while  I was 
large  number  of  people  in  front  of  the  barracks.  The  there  word  camo  down  to  the  effect  that  there 
officer  then  said  he  did  not  think  he  had  force  enough  was  bad  work  going  on  in  North  Boundary-street. 

. for  tile  service.  However,  the  soldiers  went  out,  and  As  soon  as  I heard  this  I ordered  the  men  up  at  the 
thenwegot  the  crowd  away.  It  was  a very  large  crowd,  double,  and  we  went  up  tlie  street.  Coming  up  by 
there  were  some  10,000  or  12,000  persons  present  in  tiie  park  at  Peter’s-hill  there  were  some  missiles  thrown 
the  street,  and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  us,  and  from  over  the  houses,  and  from  several 
there  were  lots  of  arms  amongst  them,  in  fact,  I have  directions,  and  one  of  the  reporters  of  a journal  in 
been  told  so.  I stated  to  Mr.  Rutheifford  that  the  town  here,  who  was  present,  was  very  badly  hit.  He 
appearance  of  things  was  not  exactly  what  it  ought  was  struck,  I believe,  being  taken  for  a detective,  at 
to  be,  that  when  it  gets  dark  they  will  be  worse,  and  a time  when  he  was  very  close  to  me.  There  was, 
we  have  no  force  stoong  enough  to  deal  with  the  when  I got  up,  a picquet  of  soldiers  at  the  place,  and 
situation  and  I will  try  to  get  more.  I went  off  to  I did  not  see  any  of  the  firing  that  was  alleged  to  have 
the  military  bareacks  at  once  and  requisitioned  all  the  taken  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August 
troops  I could  find— a troop  of  cavalry  and  a company  it  was  reported  at  Queen-street  that  rioting  was  goirur 
of  infantry,  under  Colonel  Woodlinuse.  When  they  on  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and  I was  asked  by  tie 
came  up  tiie  people  cheered  the  cavalry,  and  without  Inspector-General  to  get  some  troops  and  go  to  tie 
n cleared  away  the  crowd  of  some  spot.  I went  to  the  Model  School  and  took  out  a 

10,000  or  12,000  people.  The  night  passed  off  peace-  company  of  infantry,  and  went  as  directed  to  the 
ably  and  there  wm  really  no  riot.  There  was,  of  SliankhOl-ro.ad.  As  1 entered  the  Shankhill-road  by 
course,  intense  excitement  with  the  unburied  bodies  Dover-street  I found  District  Inspector  Maitin  and  a 
in  the  houses,  and  the  people  coming  to  see  them  and  police  painty  badly  assaulted  by  stones.  I directed 
going  m and  out,  and  certainly  I must  say  using  very  the  officer  to  draw  the  infantry  across  the  road.  I 
strong  expressions  against  the  police  all  round,  but,  i-eadtbe  Riot  Act,  and  I said  to  the  people,  “There 
on  the  whole,  the  night  passed  off  quietly.  The  next  will  be  no  more  nonsense  here ; if  there  is  any  more 
day  i was  on  duty  in  the  same  locality  in  the  same  stone-throwing  I will  fire.”  That  had  the  effect  of 
place,  and  the  excitement  was  much  less  than  on  the  stopping  the  stone-throwing,  and  I had  no  necessity 
night  before;  but  on  the  following  day  the  funerals  of  for  firing.  But  just  as  things  were  quieting  down 
the  people  who  were  shot  were  to  take  place.  This  Mr.  Lawtiier,  the  local  magistrate,  came  up,  and  I 
was  a matter  of  some  concern,  for  the  Borough  ceme-  told  him  what  I had  done.  I said,  “ If  there  is  any 
teiy  where  the  burials  were  to  be  was  at  the  end  of  stone-throwing  here  I certainly  will  fire  by  the 
the  Falls^oad,  and  would  on  their  way  have  to  pass  troops.”  He  then  went  over  and  spoke  to  the  people, 
through  Grosvenor-street  and  Grosvenor-road,  and  it  and  told  them  I would  stand  no  move  nonsense— to 
was  stated  that  the  Orangemen  from  their  own  dis-  beware  that  they  did  not  throw  anymore  stones  while 
tricts  would  attend  the  funerals  in  large  numbers,  there.  As  I was  talking  to  - Mr.  Lawther  I heard 
and  having  regard  to  everything,  any  man  of  common  some  shots,  and  I wondered  where  they  came  from— 
reuse  would  see  that  if  this  -was  caiTied  out  it  would  they  came  from  a northern  direction.  At  this  time  a 
lead  to  a renewal  of  the  rioting.  The  difficulty  was  picquet  of  soldiers  was  passing  by,  and  I said  to  Mr. 
to  stop  this ; but  I may  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  Lawther,  “ ‘Will  you  go  with  the  soldiers  and  see  what 
the  efforts  of  those  clergymen  whom  I have  mentioned,  is  the  matter.”  He  said  he  would,  and  he  did  so.  He 
They  went  about  amongst  the  people  talking  to  them,  came  back  after  a time  saying  therewas  firin"'  on  the  Old 
and  after  a good  deal  of  trouble  they  at  least  were  Lodge-road.  I said,  “ As  there  is  only  one  company 
able  to  got  them  to  change  their  minds,  and  so  it  was  of  soldiers  here,  I will  ask  the  officer  to  divide  it.” 
decided  that  instead  of  Saturday  afternoon,  which  is  The  officer  did  so.  I said  to  Mr.  Lawther,  “ Will  you 
a time  of  veiy  considerable  excitement,  the  funerals  go  on  witli  half  the  men ; or  will  you  remain  here,  and 
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T will  «o  on."  He  aaid,  “ Ijit  you  go  on,  md  I mil 
I 'yent  on,  end  a body  yyae  o™«^ 

'™“  ; shutter.  When  I got  to  the  Old  Lodf-™'* 

? Cud  that  the  firing  bad  been  from  M'Kennas 
^ hMouee  I teae  to  the  loft  of  the  infantry  aa  are 
p,hl.chonee  I got  up  on  the  road,  I heard  a shot 
* d saw  a man  l.llini  on  tie  Old  Lodge-road  I 
towards  the  house ; and  as  I was  approaching 
fchouse yoicos oried ont  “they are  drnni-lhey  trfl 
, i wraat,  ” T ciifid  out,  “ stop  tho  firing ; and  a 

iSdVeTr/ttS:? trem‘L“e'  I 

may  eay  that  when  I went  up  there  was 
Siodyon  the  street-the  mam  street  was  empty , 
hS  round  the  comers  a great  number  of  people  were 
assembled  in  a semi-intoxicant  state.  There  were  a 
e number  of  drunken  people  all  around ; and 

SonL  had  been  thrown  from  the  comers  at  the  house 

but  there  was  no  crowd  upon  the  street.  As  soon  as 
we  had  the  soldiers  around  the  house  a large  crowd 
collected,  and  shouted  out,  “The  police  are  dmnk, 
they  wore  shooting  all  day  ; they  ^ 

respectably  dressed  man  came  to  me,  and  said,  they 
worn  drinking  all  night,”  and  the  people  shouted  out, 
oMorloy's  murderers  must  be  arrested  and  mmt  bo 
hung”  Seeing  that  the  situation  was  grays,  I said 
fte  best  thing  to  do  was  to  hawe  the  men  paradml,  md 
knowing  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Lawther,  I said  to 
Wl-dreksed  man  would  he  go  to  fetch  Mr  Lawther, 
knowing  that  the  best  man  to  see  the  poheo  was 
£ronuh  magistrate  of  Mr.  Lawther's  expenonoe.  Mr. 
Lawther  came  np,  and  *0  people 
murder  committed.  I admsed  Mr.  lawther  to  „o  tor 
“mperior  officer  of  the  Constabulary  and  a fey 
infiuLtial  citisens  to  inspect  the  police 
state  they  were  in,  and  at  the  same  time  I asked  nim  to 
send  to  me  some  troops  as  the  few  I had  were  quite 
insufficient  to  dead  with  the  crowd  that  had  collerfed. 
SES  some  time  he  came  back  with  the  Inspe^r- 
^Peral  and  Mr.  Oarr.  They  inspected  the  police, 

and  were  satisfied  they  were  sober. 

9221.  Sir  Edwa/rd  5wZu>er.— Were  the  men  parked! 
_No  sir ; they  were  inspected  in  the  house.  They 
coiSd’not  he  brought  out  as  the  crowd  about  would 

you  see  them  aftcrwar^^I  saw  them 
afterwards  and  they  were  sober.  While  this  was 
foin<r  on.  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  I observed  a 
party  of  police  charging  in  all  directn^. 

^ 9223.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— Was  that  m the 
Peter’s-hill  direction  1— Down  m the  Peter  s-hill 
Lition,  near  Lime-street.  I could  J^-ed 

were  beinK  thrown  at  them ; and  when  they  enlarged 
down  one^street  the  crowd  rushed  out  and 
them  again.  After  some  time  the  charing 
firing  cSimenced.  The  shots  camo  up  m my 
and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  saffi,  I mi^t 
withdraw  my  men,  or  they  will  be  shot.  He  Removed 

his  men;  and  the  Inspector-General  came  out,  and 

healing  the  shots  he  walked  clown.  The  shots  were 
comini  up  towards  him,  and  the  stones  were  comng 
out  at  eai  side  so  that  he  hiul  a very  tim®  of  ^ 
He  stopped  the  firing ; but  unfortunately 
the  police  up  to  where  we  were,  and  when  the  people 
saw -the  police  the  stoncthrowing  “• 

The  Stones  were  coming  m all  directions.  ^ 

took  charge  of  the  police.  I deemed  the  sit^mtion  so 

serious  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  ^ 

Act,  and  I did  so.  I did  not  take  charge  of  the  police 
because  they  were  in  command  of  Town 
Carr,  who  is  a magistrate,  but  I was  over  the  military. 
I told  the  officer  in  charge  of  1die  military  ^ 
to  load,  but  not  to  load.  I read  the  Eiot  Act.  The 
stone-throwing  continued  and  one  stone  Mt  a soldier. 
After  a time— I did  not  load— the  stone-throwmg 
ceased  shortly  after  reinforcements  amved  j and  when 
the  soldiers  came  up  they  cleared  the  streets 
nothing  further  occurred,  Just  about  the  time  I 


repding  the  Eiot  Act  Mr.  C.rr'a  pbrty  ™ *”  0«'±2’ 

left,  and  too  or  three  shote  were  fired.  I Mr.  H«..y 

ery,  saying  th»t  he  gxye  no  “i®™  Thj«™, 

exactly  tell  you  the  circumstances,  hut  three  of  t 
So.  fiS.  \lr.  Oerr  eo.ld  explei.  how 
^hen  the  streets  were  got  dear  I ®®™"®?.t  Sock 
night-in  fact  nntil  the  next  mormg  at  eight  o otek, 
and  nothing  serious  occurred.  We  kept  the  sti-ee 
oconpied  by  the  nnlitar  j.  and  notlnng  oecnrred  worth 
mentioning  That  w«,  on  the  8th  August.  Sir^» 
then  matters  were  getting  better  every  day.  I htoo 
been  on  duty  in  that  neighbourhood  ever  since,  but  I 

don’t  think  there  is  anything  else  to  mention. 

9224.  The  President.— Axe  you  stiU  on  duty  in 
Belfast  ?— Yes,  I am  stiU  on  duty  here.  ^ » 

9225  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.—T>o  you  know  Belf^b 
—Yes  • I have  been  in  all  the  riots,  I may  say,  since 
1872.  ’ I was  here  in  1872,  and  I have  been  constantly 
W since-first  as  a poUce  officer,  and  afterwards  as  a 

Preddent—B&xe  yon  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  pe^ 
?™e  you  have  heard  most  of  the  that 

has  gLe  before  ^Yes  ; I have  been  listening  to  the 
SL  to  a great  extent,  and  I rath«-  concur  with 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  here.  I would 
increase  the  police  force  considerably.  , 

9927  In  addition  to  the  increase  of  _the_  force,  do 
vou  agree  with  the  suggestion  as  to  having  justice  ^ 

ministered  in  the  criminal  courts  by  two  m^trate^ 
withont  entering  into  the  quertion  Mi  to  wheto  ftey 
should  be  barristers  or  not — exclusive  of 
„^tate>  l-I  do,  my  lord.  There 
here  and  they  require  two  magistrates.  I dont 
aSee  Stetber  with  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
hm  as  to  having  two  barristers  of  ten  years  stand- 


“ The  Pmai*»(.-I  can  well  understand  yon 

Mr  Thyrme.—l  have  no  personal  mterest  m the 

matter.  I am  not  a candidate  for  tho  post. 

The  PreddeM.—l  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  A*™.— Are  yon  not  a barrister  7®“®^. 
Tbynneto-I  am  an  inn.-a  Doctor  of  Law,  but 
I am  not  a candidate  for  tho  ^“1 J 

tnsavis  if  you  get  banisters  you  will  probably,  at 
to  say  is,  ny  ° They ''vill  he  here  all 

the  salary  oflei;ed,  get  taiiures.  xwey 
their  lives— you  can’t  remove  them,  imd  it  tuej 
happen  to  b.  weak  and  caprido.s  men  tho  peace  of 
the  town  will  bo  in  their  hands.  There  are  seventy, 
two  local  magistrates,  and  I ‘■tthei^  havo 

select  ont  of  those  seventy-two  two  “®“  “ “ 

It  yon  select  two  other  men  they  wfil  be  hero  aU 

very  excellent  reason,  indeed  I can  quite 
see  tol  TbeLo  ‘»‘®; 

i »m  see  your  objection  very  well.  I sup- 
pose you  are  the  same  op.mn  a^  otor  witnesses 
to  party  processions  1— Oh,  yes,  my  mi  , 

“°S"  A^tto  t^tith  the  references  a.  to  the 

SI  really  absnrd  to  close  pnblic-henses  whilst  you 
““^srSrwouKr  bS-Tes  my  lord ; but 

my  e^perfenrof  the  dosing  of  publmbouses  all  over 

a District  Inspector 

9234  Have  you  fo™^^ 

r.St“  L’’.“r.„gb  the  town.  People  are 
‘^S^Sto't^tok  there  are  too  manyl-Ko. 
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oa.  ^ie86,  I think  they  should  be  neither  too  large  or  too  awall 
Mr . Henry  there  should  be  in  each  district  a com- 

Thynne,  e.m.  paratively  large  barracks,  at  ■which  reserves  should  be 
called  ■upon,  and  that  there  should  be  a munber  of  other 
barracks  scattered  m various  parts  of  the  town. 

9236.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  should  be  in- 
creased in  number  in  Belfast?-— I do.  I tliink  the 
increase  in  the  police  should  be  such  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  bringing  in  county  police.  My  experience  is 
that  I would  rather,  have  100  town  men  than  500 
county  men  for  the  work  in  the  streets  here. 

9237.  Mr.  M^Ho/rdtj. — ‘You  say  that  on  the  occasion 
of  your  visit  to  the  Old  Lodge-road  Mr.  Carr  had  a 
body  of  men  firing  at  some  Httle  distance  from 
M'Kenna’s  public-house  ? — Yes. 

9238.  \ ou  say  that  the  Inspector-General  brought 
the  men  up— when  he  did  so  was  there  any  question 
as  to  the  justification  of  that  firing  ? — By  whom  ? 

9239.  Was  the  discretion  of  the  officer  called  in 
question? — Mr.  Carr  immediately  ran  to  the  men,  and 
I heard  him  say — “ Stop  that — what  is  that  ?” 

9240.  Were  these  the  men  who  were  brought  back 
by  the  Inspector-General  1—1  Jiad  no  police  at  all  under 
my  charge — I had  only  the  military.  Mr.  Carr  was 
the  man  that  brought  up  the  police,  and  it  was  that 
party  that  fired. 

9241.  You  don’t  seem  to  understand.  The  Inspec- 

tor-General went  down  to  where  the  police  were  firing 
— did  he  not  1 — He  did.  ° 

9242.  And  he  brought  back  some  men? He  brought 

back  some  men  under  Mr.  Carr,  but  whether  it  ■was 
that  party  fired  or  not  I cannot  say. 

9243.  And  it  was  after  the  party  had  fired  -without 
orders  ? — It  was. 

9244.  WJiat  time  was  it  you  arrived  at  the  public- 
house  ? — It  was  about  twelve  o’clock.  It  was  a quarter 
to  one  when  I read  the  Riot  Act. 

9245.  Was  it  the  same  time  mentioned  by  a witness 
this  morning— Mr.  Sinclair  1—1  only  heard  part  of  his 
evidence. 

_ 9246.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? — No  j I did  not  see 
him,  but  I remember  going  into  Nelson’s  house.  The 
ddctor  sent  for  me,  and  I went  into  the  house,  and  saw 
the  man  dying.  _ I asked  him  had  he  any  statement  to 
make  before  dying,  and  he  did  not  aziswer  me.  Dr. 
Stewart  was  there,  and  had  the  man  in  his  arms.  The 
doctor  asked  him  had  he  any  statement  to  make,  and 
he  said  “Oh,  let  me  die  easily.”  I then  told  the 
doctor  if  he  recovered  consciousness  to  send  for  me 
and  I would  take  his  sta'tement. 

9247.  Was  there  any  statement  made? No,  he 

made  no  statement. 

9248.  Did  you  observe  a large  crowd  in  Israel 
street?— There  was  a large  crowd  tliere.  As  soon  as 
the  soldiers  moved  theii-  position  the  people  went  into 
Israel  street.  A woman  had  been  shot  in  that  street, 
and  the  people  gathered  round  the  door  where  the 
corpse  lay. 

9249.  How  long  were  you  stationed  in  Belfast  ? 

I was  six  or  seven  years  here. 

9250.  What  time  was  that  ? — It  began  in  1872. 

9251.  Have  you  often  had  experience  of  the  baton 

— is  it  a veiy  efficient  weapon  for  town  policemen? 

Yes,  I have  great  faith  in  the  baton.  But  I may  tell 
you  on  many  occasions  I did  not  find  the  lead  efficient 
enough  to  go  against  a stone-throwing  mob  ^ith  a small 
party  of  police.  If  you  have  a large  party  with  the 
baton  you  can  clear  any  mob.  But  where  you  have 
only  a small  party  you  can’t  use  the  baton,  I may  say 
I often  used  the  side-arms.  I have  found  the  sword 
of  a policeman  to  be  a most  efficient  weapon,  and  I 
look  upon  it  as  a medium  between  the  baton  and 
the  rifle.  I found  it  most  efficient  at  times.  I 
have  no  objection  to  bringing  rifles  out  on  the  street, 
and  I would  not  use  them  until  a riot  had  made  great 
headway. 

9252.  Cannot  the  sword  be  wrested  from  a man  ? 

No,  there  is  a saw  at  the  back  of  it. 

9253.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance,  or  heard 
of  a District  Inspector  being  iti  a hopeless  state  of 


intoxication  during  these  riots?— No,  1 did  not.  It 
was  stated  here  to-day  about  York  street  on  the  ni<»ht 
of  the  10th  of  June.  I don’t  know  what  was  in  the 
Mayor’s  head,  but  at  half-past  one  o’clock  he  came  up 
to  roe  on  the  ShankhUl  road  and  said,  “ Will  you  kindly 
go  down  and  see  if  things  are  all  right  in  York  street.” 
I did  go  down,  and  I found  two  police  officers  there 
and  two  parties  of  police,  and  they  were  all  right  then. 
I never  heai-d  of  this  allegation  before. 

9254.  You  never  heard  of  it  before? — I never  heard 
of  it  before. 

9255.  Why  did  you  associate  the  allegation  with 

the  errand  on  which  you  were  sent  by  the  Mayor? 

Because  I began  to  think  now  why  tho  Mayor  had 
asked  me  to  go  down  at  half-past  one  o’clock  and  see 
whether  things  were  all  right  in  York  street.  When 
I went  down  I found  the  District  Inspectors  there.  . 

9256.  Who  . were  the  two  officers  ?— One  was  Mr. 
M'Dermott  and  the  other  was,  I think,  Mi-.  Mulliner' 
but  I am  not  sure.  They  told  me  they  were  tired’ 
as  both  had  come  up  from  the  country  on  that  day. 
These  two  District  Inspectors  were  as  sober  as  a judge 
I may  say. 

9267.  What  time  did  you  arrive  there? — About 
half-past  one  in  the  morning.  There  had  been  firing  in 
York  street,  for  when  I was  at  the  barracks  bringing 
out  troops  I had  heard  'firing.  Major  Geddies  said, 
“ Tliere  is  the  crack  of  a i-ifle — where  can  it  be  1 ” f 
said  “ It  seems  to  be  in  York  street,  but  we  must  go 
off  at  once  to  the  Sliankhill  road;” 

9258.  What  did  you  do  in  York  street  when  you 
found  the  District  Inspectors  there  ? — I inspected  the 
side  streets  and  having  seen  things  all  right,  I said  to 
them,  “ Gentlemen,  both  of  you  are  not  wanted  here— 
only  one  is  necessary.  Whichever  of  you  is  the  most 
tired  can  go  home,  and  let  the  other  stay  till 
morning.” 

9259.  Which  of  them  stayed? — I don’t  know  which 
— ^they  managed  it  among  themselves. 

9260.  If  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  any  officer 
was  drunk  in  that  street  that  night,  from  your  know- 
ledge would  you  credit  tiie  statement  ? — I would  n«t. 
There  was  no  officer  certainly  drunk  when  I was 
there. 

9261.  If  it  was  stated  that  any  of  the  officers 
were  drunk  on  that  occasion  in  that  street  would  you 
be  disposed  to  credit  the  statement? — lam  not  dis- 
posed to  credit  it. 

Mr.  Adams.— There  is  no  evidence  that  an  officer 
was  drunk. 

Mr.  Thyrme. — I never  heard  of  it  before. 

9262.  Mr.  Campbell. — Youstated,  Mr.  Thynne,  that 
on  one  occasion  you  threatened  to  fire.  Will  you  tell 
me  please  what  was  the  fii-st  occasion  you  used  tho 
threat?  What  occasion  was  it? — The  first  occasion 
on  which  I threatened  to  fire  was  on  the  Sliankhill 
road  on  the  morning  of  tho  8th  August  before  I went 
to  tlie  Old  Lodge  road. 

9263.  I think  you  gave  us  an  occasion  before  that. 

I refer  to  the  occasion  on  which  you  shouted  to  the 
mob  “ This  sort  of  thing  can’t  be  allowed— if  it  goes 
on  I wOl  fire  ” ? — It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
August  ill  a different  part  of  the  tovni. 

9264.  Was  the  Shankhill  road  attack  a serious  one  ? 
— Yes.  M'Glade’s  publichouse  was  wrecked,  and  I 
was  surrounded  by  a lot  of  drunken  men. 

9265.  In  addition  to  the  dmnken  men,  was  this  a 
large  crowd? — Not  a very  large  crowd,  but  there  was 
a mob  of  roughs  in  many  parts  of  the  street. 

9266.  Were  they  excited  against  the  police?— 
They  were. 

9267.  And  as  I understand  the  threat  to  fire  was 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  mob? — It  was;  but  tho 
threat  to  fire  was  to  fire  with  soldiers. 

9268.  When  you  came  up  and  saw  the  firing  from 
M'Kenna’s  publichouse,  you  saw  the  street  compara- 
tively deserted  ? — The  Old  Ixidge-road  was  compara- 
tively deserted. 

9209.  Had  that  anything  to  say  to  the  stopping  of 
tho  filing  1 — It  stopped  the  moment  I aixived  witli 
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the  soldiers;  for  after  that-I  kept  the  place,  a»d  no 

nnf  would  attack  the  house.  , . e ii + 

9'’70.  Did  70U  see  auy  person  in  the  street  for  the  t 
police  to  fire^at*?— Not  on  the  road,  hut  around  the  f 

it  that  the  rifles  of  the  police  could  r 
not  fire  ai-ound  the  corners  ?-No,  of  course,  except  ^ 

*^^9^72°  Was  there  a second  occasion  upon  that  day  1 
when  the  threat  to  fire  was  sufficient  to  disj^rse  the  . 
nioS  l_There  was,  hut  on  each  occasion  the  threat  to  . 
fire  was  by  soldiers.  . . „ <!  . 

9273  Was  the  situation  at  the  time  a serious  onel 
it  very  serio.s,  I Xl 

1 .,1,1  T,mrn  to  fire,  but  on  consultation  with  the  in- 
$Sr  G^e«lil  ™ decided  to  see  .rhat  the  tteeat 

^^^9274  ^The  President.— had  the  soldiers  there 
the  threat  dispemed 

n”r5;“tM«“Si„»ped- 

ward  to  the  man  who  had  fired  wfiffiont  orders,  did 
von  see  him  catch  one  of  the  men,  and  try  to 
him  by  dragging  him  by  the  collar?— I heard  him 
Syin?“  stop"  thlt”-“ stop  that,”  but  wheAer  he 
^gged  him  or  not  I can't  say.  I really  did  not 

^°°^77  Do  you  know  of  your  ownknowledge  that  on 

the  evening  hi  York-street— on  the  10th— there  was 

f district-hispector  there  in  addition  to  the  two  you 
have  named? — I don’t  know.  nr,.  M«T)pr 

9278.  The  two  you  found  there  wei-e  Mr.  M Der 

mott  andMr.  MulUner?— Yes.  iTflitok 

9279  You  know  of  no  other  being  there  ‘^l  Uunk 
it  was  Mr.  Mulliner.  I am  not  quite  positive  it  was 
him.  It  was  dark.  . . . 

u 280  With  reference  to  this  question  of  the  appoint- 
ni^t  of  barristers  as  resident  magistrates  “ ju  J 

one  poinl.  I msy  sny  thnt,  hke  yonrself,  I hcTe  no  per 
“„.l  interest  in  the  m.tler.  Do  yon  thmk  tkere  'youU 
be  an  advantage  in  having  Betadent  Magistrates  hoi  e as 

stipendiary  magistrates,  as  their  “ ?he 

of  the  Constahnlary  fond !— It  is  provided  ont  of  the 
county  officers’  funds. 

9281.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tage to  have  such  magistrates  as Jffiey  are  a-  J 
the  general  police  system 

they  are  quite  independent  of  the  Constabulary. 

9282  Don’t  you  know  that  their  salaries 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates  at  all  ?— No,  it  is  provided 
out  of  the  same  fund  as  the  county  officer. 

9283.  By  a Parliamentary  grant? — By  a rani 
mentaiy  grant.  


The  Insj>ec(or.Gener<d.-l  may  say,  my  ‘hat 

the  Nesidit  Magistrates  are  perfectly  Semy 

the  Coustabulaiy  They  have  no  connection  with  the  Ttynce.  «... 

^°"'Mr.  Jtfems.— Mr.  Cullen  is  a Divisional  Magistrate 

and  an  officer  in  the  Constabulary.  _ xclnncF 

9284.  Mr.  CamnScZZ.— Don  t you  thmk  that  so  lon„ 
as  these  magistrates  were  connected  with 

the  iieople  would  not  be  satmfied  with  their  sittin,,  to 
dispense  justice  between  the  people  and  the 
I think  tiiey  would,  if  you  got  popular 
Mr.  O’Donnell,  wlien  he  was  sitting  here,  had  the 

full  confidence  of  the  people. 

9285.  Of  course,  if  they  were  popular— that  s a 
self-evident  proposition.  I am  assuming  a posrtion 
of  affairs  whei-e  they  would  be  sitting  by  themselves. 

Do  you  consider  that  as  between  the  police  and  the 
people  the  people  would  have  confidenc^u  JJ® 
men  who  would  be  resident  magisti-ates  ?— I think  ff 
you  could  get  men  they  had  confidence  m they  would. 

^ 928C  But  don’t  you  thmk  that  the  feeling  a^mst 
employing  resident  magistrates  who  were  police  officers 
woystUl  exist  ?-I  don’t  thmk  it  wmdd. 

9287.  One  other  question,  Mr.  Thynne.  You  are, 

I believe,  a very  experieneed  rifle 

the  Irish  Eight,  and  helped  to  win  the  Shield  this 


’^"’9288.  Are  yon  aoqnainted  mHi  ?i«  "!? 

Belfast  1— I am  a very  old  member  of  the  Ulster  Eifle 

Have  yon  any  reason  to  hoHeve  the 

of  these  elnhs  took  part  in  the  "“X  ISd’toordid 
—I  don’t  believe  they  did.  I am  satisfied  they 

“°9290.  Mr.  Adams.— Axe  the  special  resident  magis- 
trates the  same  as  the 

—They  are  abolished  now.  They  are  things  of  the 

^^9291.  The  special  resident  magistrates  had  existed 
up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  ?— Yes. 

9292.  And  were  they  not  or^^^^ry  resident  m.igis. 
trates  appointed  to  special  duty  1 — They  were  no 

ordinary^  resident  magistrates.  They  were  officers  of 
police  appointed  to  look  after  crime  m cm-tam  paits 

nf  Ireland  They  were  police  officers  m tact. 

S llr.  JfoL-Vo'n  mentioned,  Mr  Thynne 
about  a reporter  having  bemg  assaulted  on  the 
Shankhill-road  on  the  6th  August  ?--I  did-— yes. 

9294  What  party  wasitthat  committedtliat  assault  | 
—The  Protestant  pai-ty  of  couree,  The  Catliolics  could 
not  have  beeu  on  the  Shankhill-road.  1 

9295.  Do  you  know  to  what  paper  he  belonged  . 
The  News  Letter,  I believe. 


Cnptain  anoipenny  L'Edmnge,  B.M,  smm  and  examined. 


Captam  O/iampsJiaT/ . „ . . 

9296.  TheX““'-rJ°“"'’  a 

“'S?  Were  yjn’^pen  duty  in  Bel^t  during  these  “Xird^drot^npon  tenr'iek^^^^  X®- 

nirmiTJyonforstrie.^^^^ 

are  yon  attached  l-I  am  stationed  at  Doivnpatriok  ? X tohl  me  tliat  it  he  event  np  tk» 

which  is  close  by  Belfast.  _ • i j t >,m  witlfa  constable  be  would  certainlybo  shot,  andl 

9299.  And  you  were  willed  in  on  special  j Rutherford  this,  advising  that  he  should  get 

consequence  of  the  disturbances?-Yes,  I got  a tele-  ^ the  best  of  his  way  on  fo^ 

gram  directing  me  to  come  up  here.  . the  crowd  He  took  my  advice,  got  ofi  tlio 

® 9300.  We  shall  be  happy  to  bear  your  descrii:^on--  thi  ou  h rfi^cr  I 

not  in  too  much  detail  however-of  events  which  came  because  stones  were  being 

under  your  personal  observation,  and  to  rereive  any  the  mob  was  very  excited 

recommenditionsyoumayhavetoofferastothefuture?  however.  After  that  several 

_I  go.  a telegram  or.  5vX»  0.™  do™  to  me  anXil": 


recommenaariona yuaukaj- xxa,.!..  tt,.  n-r.+ 5in-n  the  barracic  iiowevci. 

_Igotatelegramonthe9thof  Junetooomeuphere  me  and  said  that  the  police 

at  olce,  and  I arrived  in  town  at  lialf-past  eight  m the 

evening  at  theDownstation.  ftaut^^re  firing  and  that 


evening  at  the  Down  station.  I drove  to  the  elnb,  and  wer  e being  fu  ly  „hcn  then-  nmmonitm” 

fo«,,dalettetthe»fromColonelFoXI‘X'?’ni  he  mib  were  determined  to  kill  to 

to  go  to  Peter's-hill.  I drove  straight  to  PetersiiU  :"“  Xlv  thirty  men  at  Peter's  hill  and  I eoiild  not 
awirdingly,  and  jnst  as  I arrived  thoin  I saw  them  I “Itharfifteen  with  me,  which  I thought  too 

opening  fire  at  the  Shankhill,  that  is  the  Bower  s-hill  X ^ to  go  no  with.  I made  my  way  to  the 
blrrack.  At  first  the  police  with  me  Ihonght  they  small  a fern  uuh  „lled 

wore  firing  on  the  barrack,  bnt  I recognised  the  crack  of  military  bamex,  sa  ^ ^ „ 
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Oct.  ^1886.  upon  him  for  troops  to  relieve  the  Bower’s-hiU,  but  lie 
Captain  “ad  not  a man  to  give  me — ^they  were  all  out  and  only 

Ghampenay  sufficient  loft  to  guard  the  barracks.  I then  went  back 

LEatrsnge,  ^ the  Peter’s-hiU  barrack  and  found  that  the  Shank- 
hiU  had  been  relieved,  a large  party  of  police  having 
arrived  and  subsequently  some  military.  Next  day 
there  was  a meeting-of  magistrates  at  the  poHce  court, 
fv  i V proceedings  word  came 

t^t  there  was  a resident  magistrate  wanted  in  Shank- 
^ detailed  for  duty  and  sent  off  there. 

was  on  the 

10th  1 — Yes,  the  10th  j and  when  I got  up  I saw  that 
the  position  of  afeirs  was  very  threatening.  There 
was  a carpenter  there  who  had  come  to  put  up  some 
hoavdi^  on  O’Hare’s  public  house,  and  I took  advan- 
ce of  him  and  barricaded  the  lower  windows  of  the 
barrack  to  prepare  for  the  evening’s  work.  Towards 
evening  there  arrived  100  or  130  police  and  a company 

ot  mfantry,  and  they  were-stationed  with  a view  of 
keepmg  the  people  off  the  road  as  much  as  possible, 
ihe  people,  I should  state,  were  in  a state  of  dreadful 
excitement  then.  There  were  some  dead  bodies  lying 
about  in  adjoining  houses,  and  the  people  were 
^iting  these  in  and  out.  A great  many  were  under 
the  influence  of  drink,  and  they  got  it  into  their  heads 
that  these  men— the  foreign  police,  as  they  called  them 
— h^  been  sent  up  from  Tipperary  to  murder  them, 
i did  my  best  to  explain  to  them  that  this  was  all 
immense,  and  that  on  the  contrary  most  of  the  police 
stationed  in  Tipperary  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  were  j ust  as  loyal  as  themselves.  I argued  with  them 
for  some  tune  as  best  as  I could,  and  I got  great  assis- 
respectable  local  shopkeepers— 
Mr.  M Kibben,  Mr.  Piingle,  and  others.  Thmc's  re- 
mained comparatively  quiet  till  evening,  but  when  the 
men  returned  from  their  day’s  work  the  crowds  in  the 
street  increased.-  I drew  up  the  mOitaiy  in  front  of 
the  barrack,  but  the  people  were  getting  more  anory 
every  moment,  and  the  officer  in  charge  objected  to°be 
out  on  the  street.  I thought  it  better  for  his  men— 
thy  were  so  popular  with  the  people— to  be  outside, 
and  1 told  him  I wanted  him  to  remain  there  with  his 
party  to  keep  the  crowd  in  good  humour.  He  said 
thatwm  not  his  duty  however,  and  he  afterwards 
complained  to  the  general  after  he  came  up,  that  I 
wanted  to  station  his  men  out  in  the  street  so  as  to 
keep  fte  nmb  in  good -humour.  -The  general  thought 
mth  the  offioerthat  the  military  had  better  be  brought 
into  the  back  yard  of  the  barrack.  That  was  done 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  they  were  relieved  by 
another  detachment  which  was  also  stationed  in  the 
back  yard.  After  that  the  mob  began  to  gather  again. 

1 was  smoking  a pipe  at  the  front  door  of  the  bamck 
and  talking  to  the  Head  Constable  when  a shower  of 
stones  was  thrown  at  us,  one  of  which  struck  me  and 
doubled  me  up.  I got  on  my  feet  again  as  fast  as  I 
could,  but  the  stones  literally  rained  against  the  door 
windy  s,  and  walls  of  the  barrack.  I never  saw  such 
■ ■ infuriated  mob  or  such  stone-throwing,  We  got  in 

the  door  was  closed,  and  I mustered  the  constabulary 
m the  passage  ready  to  repel  any  attempt  to  enter  and 
He  p ace.  Mr.  Thynne  did  a very  gallant  thing. 
He  slipped  out  through  the  crowd  and  brought  a troop 
of  cavalry  up.  At  that  time  things  looked  very  bad 
indeed.  I feared  there  would  be  a great  deal  of 
slaughter.  There  were  some  clergymen— Dr.  TT.^r.r.a 

and  othei’s — haranguing  the  mob 

9302.  Sir  Edwwrd  Balwer. — Was  there  any  fivinf' 
pmg  on  ?— No.  These  clergymen  and  others  were 
haranymg  the  mob  and  trying  to  get  them  to  disperse, 
but  with  no  effect  j • there  were  cries  of  “ We  will  kill 
tern  peelers  for  every  one  girl  that  was  shot,”  and 
We  will  do  for  the  foreigners,”  and  soforth.  How- 
yer,  when  the  cavalry  came  up  they  broke  up  and 
dispersed  the  mob,  and  after  some  time  quiet  was  re- 
stored and  we  got  home. . Next  night  I was  on  the 
Shaiikhill,  but  we,  kept  tlie  ti-oops  in  front  of  the 
byraoka,  and  they  were  relieved — returned  to  quarters 
about  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  On  the  thii-d  night 
we  put  the  troops  in  the  yard  of  the  Courthouse  here, 


and  went  to  the  Shankhill  without  any  troops.  We 
were  not  attacked  or  molested  by  the  mob,  and  I got 
home  earlier.  ® ^ 

9303.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^The  funerals  took  place  that 

day,  did  they  not?— Yes.  I was  present  at  the 

funerals.  We  had  a large  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry on  duty  there. 

9304.  Did  the  clergymen  you  have  referred  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  with  the  mob  to  preserve  peace 

and  to  get  those  funerals  conducted  quietly? I was 

Hid  so.  T was  informed  that  they  did— that  is,  the 
Protestant  or  Presbyterian  clergymen— and  I did  see 
them  doing  good  work  from  time  to  time.  In  fact  they 
seemed  ubiquitous  during  these  riots.  ^ 

9305.  If  the  Protestant  community  had  been  very 
wickedly  inclined  would  they  not  have  seized  the 

occasion  of  these  funerals  to  go  to  great  excess  ? 

Well,  we  had  a very  sti-ong  force  at  the  funerals 
and  of  course  it  ivas  a more  easy  matter  to  control 
a mob  by  day  than  it  would  bo  by  night. 

9306.  But  was  not  the  hour  for  the  funerals 
altered,  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  clergymen  ?— 
I was  told  so. 

9307.  And  conducted  in  the  early  morninci-? 

Yes ; some  of  them  took  place  even  before  the  troops 
had  gone  out.  ^ 

9308.  If  the  Protestant  commimity  had  not  been 
very  much  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  their 
clergy,  and  anxious  to  keep  order,  do  you  think  they 

would  have  made  that  change  of  hour  ? I am  quite 

sure  that  the  community  on  both  sides  were  anxious 
to  keep  order ; it  was  only  the  scum  of  both  parties 
Hat  got  up  Heso  rows.  When  I went  down  to  He 
Falls  I saw  several  of  He  Roman  OaHolic  clergy 
there  keeping  their  people  back,  and  expostulating 
wiH  them  for  leaving  their  homes  and  coming  into 
the  streets.  That  ended  my  experience  of  the  June 
riots.  I was  on  leave  yesterday  when  telegraphed  for, 
and  have  not  had  access  to  my  diary,  so  that  I am 
not  eertam  about  dates.  But  I was  up  in  He  dis- 
turbances in  Grosvenor  road  and  CuIIingtree  road 
principally.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  Hat 
I need  mention.  One  night  stones  came  over  He 
roofs  of  He  houses  on  us,  and  I told  my  men  to  go  in 
b^nd  and  see  if  they  could  get  at  He  stone  throwers. 
They  came  upon  a body  of  about  fifty  of  them  in  a 
back  yard,  and  I directed  He  constables  to  wire  into 
them  and  not  to  take  any  prisoner.  They  gave  Hem 
a good  batoning  before  they  got  away.  There  were 
angry  crowds  there,  but  we  managed  to  keep  Hem 
apart,  and  I very  often  found  Hat  going  in  amongst 
and  advising  them  to  go  home  had  a good  effect. 

9309.  This  was  at  Grosvenor  road  ?— Yes,  and 

CuUin^ree  road — ^the  two  parties  met  there.  I was 
up  again  at  the  August  riots,  and  was  standing  with 
Colonel  Miller  when  he  got  the  blow  of  a stone.  I 
went  down  to  see  my  old  friend  and  smoke  a pipe  with 
him.  We  met,  and  after  a few  words  I struck  a light 
to  light  my  pipe  and  a large  shower  of  stones  came  at 
us,  one  of  which  hit  He  Colonel  on  the  face  and  nearly 
knocked  his  eye  out.  Dr.  Kane,  who  was  also  there, 
ran  in  among  He  people  and  shouted  to  Hem  to  keep 
quiet.  ‘ 

9310.  Sir  Edward  Bviw&r. — Was  there  any  firing 
then  ?— No ; Dr.  Elane  borrowed  this  stick  from  me 
and  he  drove  He  mob  up  the  street  before  him— his 
flock. 

9311.  Dr.  Kane  by  himself? — Yes. 

9312.  What  date  was  that?— That  was  in  August, 
He  third  time  I was  called  in  on  duty  hero. 

9313.  Was  it  the  7H  of  August?— I ain  not  sure 
of  the  -date,  but  it  was  He  day  that  Colonel  Miller 
w-as  strack  down.  Yea,  I think  ic  was  He  7th  of 
August. 

9314.  You  saw  no  other  firing  in  June?— No; 
my  men  never  fired  at  all.  I have  a groat  objec- 
tion to  using  rifles  in  a town.  In  fact  it  was  on  my 
recommendation  that  buckshot  was  introduced  into  He 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  About  seven  years  ago  I 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Chief  Secretary  saying  what  an 
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■ mam.  the  riie  was  for  use  in  towns,  as  you 

tell  where  the  bullets  go. 

‘“mlS^But  cm  you  toll  where  the  buckshot  goesl-- 
Well  it  cnurot  go  far,  but  a rifle  bullet  will  travel 

''Taw  a rilio  buBet  may  occasion- 

JlT  hit  the  person  aimed  at,  whereas  the  buckshot 

flndmavhitdozens^TeSy'-whenfiredfroma 

Sd  rrith  imooth  botes.  3&cept  m the  case  ofan  m- 
Sectiou  there  is  no  necessity  tor  .dies  carrymg 

M-Ba.ds.--Do  you  think  the  baton 
could  bo  more  trequently  used  on  these  occasions 

«itVi  effect you  say  you  did  use  it  once  at  all 

. ^Yes.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Townsend 

about  the  baton.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep 
the  men  together  when  charging  with  the  baton. 
Some  run  faster  than  others,  and  to  be  effective  they 
Sould  keep  in  a ball  together.  I have  been  in  a very 

large  crowd  with  men  with  batons. 

9318  And  were  they  effective! — ^Tes , but  if  dii- 
ferent  detachments  are  together,  they  are  not  so  well 
drilled  as  soldiers,  and  the  young  chaps  get  ahead  of 
the  old  fellows,  and  then  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mob  to  a certain  extent  I have  heard  a ^eat  deal 
said  about  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  ; I have  been 
working  with  them  now  for  fourteen  years ; I was  ali 
throngh  the  Land  League  time  with  them,  while  they 
had  moat  distasteful  duties  to  perform— evictions  and 
that  kind  of  work,  against  tkeir  own  class,  perhaps 
then-  own  relatives,  but  I found  their  conduct  on  all 

occasions  most  admirable-active,  sober  and  g)od 

humoured  ; and  throughout  the  whole  of  these  riots 
acy  were  lust  the  same.  I did  not  see  one  man  lose 
his  temper  or  commit  himself  m any  way. 

9319  Sir  Edvia/ri  Bulwer.—^on  never  saw  any 
yrtmi.  of  discipline  then!— Not  the  slightest,  quite  the 

^^9320  The  President. — That  is  most  satisfactory 
testimony,  and  no  doubt  it  is  richly  deseryed-we 

would  he  glad  to  hear  now  any  recommendations  you 
have  to  make!— On  what  subject ! 

9321.  Well,  as  to  the  prevention  of  such  'disturb- 
anees— as  to  processions  for  instance,  what  is  your 

Qjj  I tbipk  processions  ought  not  to  oe 

allowed,  but  I would  put  them 

Iwonld  not  allow  bands  to  play  about  the  Dublm  street 
and  annoy  the  people  there,  and  prevent  them  in 
Belfast.  I would  have  the  one  law  for  all. 

9322.  Mr.  d Bands  in  Dubhn  may  oaime 
annoyanoe,  but  they  never  cause  ihstnrbaiice  1-No 
doubt;  stm  the  fact  that  the  prohibition  applied  m 
Belfast  and  not  in  Dublin  would  cause  irritation, 
perhaps  something  worse.  It  was  for  some  such 

Lson  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Johnston,  got  cent  to  prison 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Party  Processions  Act. 

9323.  Sir  Edward  ^wZwer.— Don't  you  think  that 

it  would  be  desirable  to  leave  the  use  of  bands  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Town  Inspector  1-Yes,  that  would  be 
a very  good  plan.  I know  in  the  town  where  I ^ 
stationed  the  bands  of  both  parties  all  turned  out,  but 
we  don’t  allow  the  Roman  Catholic  band  to  go  through 
a Protestant  district,  or  the  Protestant^  band  to  go 
through  a Catholic  district ; but  it  is  easier  to  do  that 
in  a small  place.  . . 

9324.  What  place  do  you  speak  of!— ihat  is  in 
Downpatrick,  my  lord,  where  I am  stationed. 

9325.  You  thought  perhaps  that  it  would  be  easier 

to  do  it  there  than  here !— Tliat  is  so  my  lord ; and 
before  I tried  it  I thought  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  keep  order  in  Belfast;  bub  it  is  most  difficult,  owing 
to  the  configuration  of  the  town  and  the  number  of 
s-mall  streets,  and  the  way  the  different  districts  run 
one  into  the  other.  j * 4.„ 

9326.  Are  there  not  a good  many  broad  streets 
running  through  the  various  districts !— Yes ; hut 
a network  of  the  small  streets  between  the  broad 


streets.  If  these  small  streets  were  all  asphalted,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage.  Capiain 

9327.  Do  you  think  that  it  SST 

were  paved  it  would  be  an  advantage !— it  is  there  ^ 

thev  get  the  stones.  ..v 

9328.  In  the  small  streets  1-  Yes.  It  is  thwe  they 
get  the  stones.  Every  little  fellow  can  pick 

in  those  small  streets.  The  police  can  prevent  them 
from  doing  so  in  the  broad  streets,  and  if  the  small 
streets  were  asphalted  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

9329.  The  Presidmt.—Thnt  you  say  would  not  be 

very  costly !— No ; if  the  small  streets  in  the  districte 
between  the  Falls  road  and  the  Shankhill  road  and 
Garrick  place  were  paved  with  asphalte,  it  would  be 
a great  ^vantage.  . , 

9330.  Mr.  Jf'S'ardy.— Do  you  know  anything  ot 
any  other  large  manufacturing  town  having  small 
streets  paved  in  this  way  !— I am  happy  to  say  that 
I do  nob  know  anything  of  any  large  manufacturing 

9331.  There  is  a difficulty  in  the  police  acting 
■with  the  batons  in  clearing  the  streets! — If  there  is, 
a charge  of  constabulary  the  young  active  men  outrun 

the  others.  , , j a n 

9332.  Do  you  know  are  the  men  drilled  at  all, 
or  exercised  or  instructed  at  all,  as  to  the  use  of  the 
baton!— I do  not  know,  I am  not  a constabulary 

^ 9^333.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
instnictions  in  the  use  of  arms !— No. 

9334.  Mr.  ifjlforifie.— How  many  days  were  you  in 
Belfast!— I could  nob  say  exactly.  As  I said  before, 

I have  not  had  access  to  my  diary.  I was  live  or 
six  days  the  first  time  I came  up.  I came  up  on 
Tuesday.  , . , , 

9335.  What  was  the  date  on  which  you  c*^®] 

Tuesday,  the  9bh.  I remember  that  day  well,  and  I 
went  home  on  the  Thui^sday  week  after.  _ 

9836.  Were  you  stationed  m the  Shanklull  district 
during  that  period  !— I was  from  Tuesday  till  Monday 

^^93^.  I understand  that  the  first  thing  you  had  to 
do  when  you  went  to  the  Shankhill  road  was  to 
charge  a Nationalist  mob !— No. 

9338.  Wheredidyouchargethemob! — At  CarricK- 
hill  I charged  a mob ; that  was  on  a Saturday. 

9339.  Was  it  a Nationalist  mob ! — I do  not  know. 

9340  It  came  from  the  Falla  road! — I do  not 
know.  I did  not  inquire  what  they  wera  I did 
charge  them  and  they  dispersed. 

9341  I did  not  catch  the  date  at  which  you  saw 
the  dead  bodies  in  the  houses!— It  was  on  the  lObh 

9*3^!'  How  many  dead  bodies  did  you  see !— Three 
or  four.  „ yv 

9343.  Were  they  women  or  men? — One  was  a 

*^^9344.  What  age!— What  they  called  a yamin,  a little 
street  runner  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 

9345.  Were  there  any  women ! — There  were  women, 
hut  I did  not  see  their  dead  bodies. 

9346.  Were  there  any  grown-up  men  amongst  tlie 

"^^9347.  Did^you  find  that  that  firing  at  the  crowd 
caused  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  people  in 
that  neighbourhood  !-There  was  extraordmary  excite- 
ment on  the  lOtii  of  June.  • * , . +i,o* 

9348.  Did  you  fiud  that  tlioso  were  not  noteis  that 
had  been  shot,  and  that  they  had  not  hem  ®“S»goJ 
in  the  riotino  at  all!— Some  were,  and  some,^  1 
“elieve,  were  Sot.  One  poor  Kttle  boy  wa.  bnnsmg 
UP  the  ammunition  and  he  was  shot.  7 

*^9349.  Mr.  Jdona.- Bringing  up  the  ammunition  I 

Yes,  the  paving  stones.  . . „ t 

9350  If  a Ktfle  boy  brings  up  paving  stones,  I 
snpposo  he  most  take  his  chance  of  being  shot 
K Mr.  JI-JLorf*.-Yon  were  present  at  the 
funerals  yon  s»y!-I.w«s  only  present  atone  set  of 
funerals  at  Bower’s  hill.  x 0 -w 

9352.  Was  there  a largo  crowd  present!— No. 
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0353.  Your  obserration  was  that  when  the  Protes- 
tants were  buried  there  was  no  attempt  at  a proces- 
sion or  a demonstration  of  any  kind. 

9354.  The  President—'iLe  has  told  us  already  that 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  clergymen  and  others  they 
were  induced  to  alter  the  hours  for  the  funerals  and 
not  to  make  any  demonstration. 

I wanted  to  emphasise  that. 

935-0.  Mu  When  Colonel  Miller  was  at- 

tecked  and  Dr.  Kane  u as  helping  to  drive  the  people 
in  off  the  streets,  what  did  Dr.  Kane  say  ?— He  told 
the  men  that  the  police  were  most  anxious  to  shoot 
them,  and  I told  him  that  that  was  not  tnie.  I was 
^y  angry  myself,  and  I used  very  strong  langua^'eto 
Dr.  Kane.  o o => 


BELFAST  RIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 


9356.  Were  you  chaired  by  any  crowd  in  Ya>u 
street  1— One  night  in  York  street  there  were 
crowds— one  we  were  told  was  a Nationalist  croJd 
and  the  other  a crowd  of  the  other  party  on  the  otheJ 
side.  The  Nationalists  were  the  much  larger  of 

^ company  of  the  24th  there  and  I 
ordered  the  officer  to  charge  them.  He  charged  S 

tl^em  over  and  they  dispersetl 

1 told  the  other  firowd  to  disperse  and  said  I woulH 
do  the  same  thing  to  them  if  they  did  not,  and  one 
man  said,  Oh,  indeed  you  won’t,”  and  they 
caught  me  and  carried  me  off  in  the  crowd.  I had  1 
raluabto  yaldi  in  my  pocket,  end  I waa  more  aniion, 
about  that  than  about  anything  else. 


f'.,  i.  "^011  are  a Resident  Magis- 

B’M.  trateT — lam.  ^ 

9358.  You  have  been  a Resident  Magistrate  for  how 
many  years  1 — For  nearly  six  years. 

9359.  Mr.  When  did  you  first  come 

here  1—1  first  came  here  on  the  10th  of  July  I 
^vent  to  the  town  inspector’s  office  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  but  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  On  the  followino’ 
day  I went  again  to  his  -office  and  I was  detailed  for 
duty  at  Camckhill  and  Peter’s  hill.  I should  first 
mention  that  on  the  morning  of  the  12  th  I was  in  my 
hotel  when  I heard  a policeman  coming  up  stairs  about 
five  0 clock  m the  morning  and  he  reported  to  an 
officer,  Mr.  bcott,  who  was  in  the  hotel  in  the 
room  oppMite  mine,  that  there  was  serious  rioting  in 
the  Brickfie  ds.  I got  up  and  accompanied  Mr.  Scott 
to  the  Bnckfields.  We  got  there  about  six  o’clock 
and  when  we  got  there  the  police,  wlio  had  been  on 
duty,  had  apparently  separated  the  combatants. 
There  was  a good  number  of  people  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road,  but  they  were  quiet.  I went  over  and 
spoke  to^em  and  asked  them  to  disperse  and  they 
did  so,  but  they  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  +he 
^dows  which  they  said  had  been  broken  by  the 
Cathohc  party,  who  they  said  had  come  over  from  the 
rails  road  to  attack  them. 

9360.  Was  this  the  morning  of  the  12tli  July? 

The  morning- of  the  12th  July.  I went  from  that  to 
my  post  at  Carnckhill.  The  processionists  on  that 
day  were  very  orderly  j they  were  not  attacked  in 
any  way,  but  there  were  many  larger  crowds,  and  I 
thought  that  It  would  be  well  to  provide  for  their 
return,  and  to  have  some  military.  100  infantry 
were  requisitioned  and  were  placed  at  Garrick  hill 
and  off  Queen  street,  to  be  ready  for  the  i-etum  of 
the  procession.  I also  took  steps  to  have  Donegall 
^reet  cleared  before  the  procession  would  come  up 
There  WM  a large  crowd  in  Donegall  street  at  the 
time  that  the  procession  was  returning.  The  nolice 
™ ordered  to  dear  the  rvliole  o£  the  etreeta  i far 
as  OarnokhiU  and  North  Qneen  street.  As 
the  procession  cam.  up  there  srae  a large  erorf 
evidently  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  streets.  The 
pohce  cleared  them  m DonegaU  street,  and  the  troops 
did  the  same  to  OarnokhiU.  As  the  eioivd  event  bait 
tbe  troops  wheeled  round  into  Carrickhill  and  drove 
the  crowd  up  the  street  to  a distance  of  afty  or  sixty 
yards,  so  that  if  any  stones  were  thrown  over  the 
licads  of  the  military  at  the  procession  they  could  not 
reach  the  processionists.  All  passed  quietly  till  some 
of  the  processionists  threw  stones  at  the  publichouse  at 
the  comer  of  Cai-riokliill— Neman’s  pubHchouse  I 
think  It  was,  and  on  the  police  attacking  and  arrestiuv 
the  processionist  who  had  thrown  the  stone  there 
were  some  stones,  about  half-a-dozen  more,  thrown  at 
them.  Everything  continued  quiet  after  that.  I was 
engaged  on  duty  about  the  Brickfields  after  that,  but 
nothing  of  any  considerable  importance,  I tiiink 
took  place  after  that  on  the  12th  July.  On  the  13th 
I was  detailed  for  duty  at  Carrickhill  and  Peter’s  hill 
and  on  that  evening,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock’ 
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1 received  an  order  from  Colonel  Forbes  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Brickfields,  and  I did  so,  and  on  arriving 
there  I found  that  it  was  occupied  by  military  and  a 
good  number  of  constabulary,  and  I heard  that  Urious 
riotnig  had  been  going  on,  and  that  the  police  had 
fired,  and  that  people  had  been  shot.  While  I was 
there  word  came  that  M‘Qlade'spublichouse  had  been 
partially  wrecked.  We  dispersed  the  rioters,  and  we 
proceeded  into  the  publichouse  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done,  and  while  we  were  there  woi-d  came 
that^  noting  was  going  on  in  Boundary  street.  I im. 
mediately  went  over  and  found  a large  crowd  on  the 
. bhanklull  road  which  had,  it  was  said,  broken  some  of 
the  windows  of  the  Catholics  who  reside  in  Boundary 
street.  We  charged  them  two  or  three  times  and  dis- 
parsed  them.  I returned  to  tlie  Brickfields  and  found 
tiiat  thero_  had  been  serious  rioting  in  Conway  street. 

I went  with  Mr.  Goold,  the  District  Inspector  to 
Conway  street ; thero  was  a very  large  crowd  there 
They  threw  stones  at  the  police,  and  I charged  them 
and  dispersed  them.  Several  of  the  police  were  struck 
with  stones.  One  man  got  a very  severe  blow  on  the 
forehead.  I came  back  to  the  Brickfields  after  that, 
and  again  while  I was  there  I heard  that  M'GIade’s 
publichouse  was  being  again  wrecked.  I went  to 
M Glades  publichouse  again  and  I found  Captain 
btofcM,  mth  a party  of  military,  had  dispersed  the 
crowd.  I left  shortly  afterwards,  but  remained  in  the 
Tnenuty  of  M'GIade’s  publichouse.  I should  say  that 
the  second  time  that  I went  to  M'Glade’s  house  I 
found  tliat  it  had  been  very  much  wrecked,  the  win- 
dows  smashed,  the  doors  smashed,  and  very  little  left 
inside  the  place.  I _ remained  not  very  far  from  the 
house,  and  after  a time  a policeman,  in  plain  clothes, 
came  and  told  me  that  the  house  was  beiuv  again 
attacked— I returned  in  that  direction  and  directed  fie 
men  to  go  back  very  quietly,  and  they  did  so.  This 
was  about  11.20,  and  when  we  got  to  about  within 
fifty  yai-ds  of  the  house  we  could  hear  the  wreckao-e 
going  on,  and  the  voices  of  the  mob.  When  we  "oid. 
little  nearer  some  of  the  crowd  said  “police, and 
immediately  we  doubled  on  the  place  and  went  as  fast 
as  we  could,  and  succeeded  in  catching  six  of  the  pai-ties 
who  were  looting  the  place.  This  was  about  11.30. 

I remained  all  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
turned on  the  following  morning.  There  was  nothing 
of  any  great  importance  occiu-red  after  that  I was 
ca.led  away  to  attend  the  Galway  assizes  on  the  19th 
and  remained  there  till  the  22nd,  and  returned  on  the 
those  men  who  were  arrested  at 
M'GIade’s  publichouse  were  returned  for  trial.  I re- 
turned to  my  station  in  Cork  on  the  24th.  On  the 
17th  August  I received  a telegi-am  from  the  Under 
Secretary  .directing  me  to  proceed  to  Belfast  forthivith  j 
1 did  so,  and  arrived  on  the  18th  August.  I was 
directed  to  go  to  the  Model  School.  There  was  nothing 
of  any  importance  occurred  there.  I remaiued  down 
there  and  usually  went  to  Combe  and  Barbour’s 
factory  to  see  the  workmen  going  out  at  meal  times, 
2)articularly  at  dinner  time.  I was  informed  there 
that  stones  were  thrown  occasionally  over  the 
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Kouses  at  the  Catholic  party.  I imagined  that 
fhcT  were  thro'vn  by  the  Protestant  party.  I got 
^to  one  of  those  houses  and  -went  into  the  yard  and 
found  that  tliere  -was  a large  heap  of  stones  in  a pas- 
sasre  between  the  houses.  This  was  a passage  that  you 
^Id  not  get  at  unless  you  went  into  one  of  the  houses. 
Findin'^  that  those  stones  had  been  collected  for  the 
pose  of  throwing  over  the  houses  I had  those  stones 
removed,  and  I had  sentinels  placed  in  this  particular 
place  to  see  that  no  more  stones  were  collected  in  the 

^361.  Was  that  near  Combo’s  foundry! — It  is  at 
the  oppWte  side.  It  is  between  second  and  third 
street.  It  was  intended  to  put  the  police  on  full  duty 
on  the  Shankhill-road  on  tlie  1st  September,  and  I 
was  dii-ected  to  go  and  take  up  duty  there  on  the 
29th  August.  I went  to  the  Shankhill-road.  At  that 
timethe°poUce  were  not  on  duty  on  the  Shankhill- 
road  after  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
two  pickets  of  military — one  at  Belmont-stroet  and 
another  in  Porcy-street.  They  were  available  for 
anything  that  might  occur  after  the  police  were 
dra\vn  off.  At  first  the  police  were  put  on  in  j^rties 
of  four  or  five.  Considerable  crowds  collected  in  the 
bi-oader  streets,  in  Bundee-stroet,  and  other  places. 
Some  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  did  what  they 
could  to  get  them  dispersed,  but  they  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them.  I saw  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  trying 
to  get  them  to  dispei-se,  but  they  would  not  do  so. 
About  eight  o’clock— I was  then  at  Bower’s-hill 
barrack,  and  I heard  what  I thought  was  a cheer, 
and  shortly  afterwards  three  shots  were  fired.  I 
directed  the  constabulary  officer  in  Bower’s-hO  to, 
detach  a body  of  twenty-five  police,  aud  he  did  so, 
and  he  marched  them  from  the  barrack  to  Agnes- 
street.  When  at  Agnes-street  I made  inquiries  as  to 
wbat  the  shooting  was  for,  and  I was  informed  that 
some  boys  had  thro^vn  squibs  against  a wall.  They 
appeared  like  shots  of  revolvers.  I remained  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  and  all  was  comparatively  quiet.  There 
were  still  crowds  on  the  streets.  I marched  the  men 
back  to  Bower’s-hill  ban-aclcs,  and  when  we  were  there 
three  shots  were  fired  in  rapid  succession — evidently 
revolver  shots  from  the  direction  of  the  corner  of 
Beresford-street.  One  of  them  pierced  a policeman’s 
trousers— went  right  through  his  trousera  and  came 
out  at  the  other  side.  There  was  then  stone-tlirowing 
going  on,  and  there  were  large  crowds  in  Dundee- 
Btreet,  Aberdeen-sti-eet,  Northumberland-street,  and 
Agnes-street.  I directed  Mr.  Leathern  to  march  the 
men  up  to  the  comer  of  Agnes-street.  I read  the 
Riot  Act,  and  the  police  charged,  and  the  streets 
were  cleared.  I was  several  times  stoned  as  I passed 
up,  and  several  of  tlie  men  were  also  stoned.  The 
men  charged  the  mob,  and  made  nineteen  arrests. 

9362.  At  what  time  was  this! — About  8.20. 

9363.  There  were  no  military! — No. 

9364.  All  done  by  the  police! — Alldone  by  the  police. 

9.365.  No  rifles  1 — No  rifles. 

9366.  On  what  date  was  that! — That  was  on  the 
1st  of  September.  The  19th  of  September  was  the 
day  the  Divis-street  barrack  was  attacked.  Tip  to 
that  time  the  Oalholic  pai-ty  had  been  very  quiet. 
They  had  given  no  trouble  where  I was  concerned. 
But  on  the  20th  n very  strong  party  came  over 
from  the  Falls-road  and  attacked  some  Protestant 
workers  in  Northumberland-street  as  they  came 
out  from  one  of  the  mills  there.  1 was  at 
Bower’s-hill.  There  was  a military  picket  at 
"Walker’s  school,  under  Lieutenant  Bruce.  I went 
and  got  the  picket  out,  and  the  troops  were  marched 
to  the  place.  I went  to  Northumberland  street 
and  as  the  troops  approached  the  Protestant  party 
cheered  them.  I directed  the  officer  to  clear  the 
streets.  He  did  so.  He  directed  Ms  men  to  charge, 
and  they  charged  the  crowd.  As  we  ran  the  rioters 
back  towards  the  Falls-road  they  stoned  the  military 
most  unmercifully.  The  stones  were  coming  from 
three  different  du-ections,  and  I directed  themilitary 
to  chai'ge  the  crowd  each  way,  and  they  did  so,  and 


the  crowd  immediately  dispersed.  The  stoning  con-  • ^ 

tinned  at  the  military  possibly  for  about  five  minutes  ji,.  johnC. 
tiil  some  of  the  persons  amongst  the  Catholic  party  Gardinfr,  u->i. 
came  out  aud  acted  as  special  constables — at  any  r'ate 
the  people  appeared  to  obey  their  orders.  They  told 
them  to  stop  stone-throwing  aud  not  to  be  pelting  tlie 
military,  which  they  did.  The  military  then  took  up 
a position  in  Northumberland-street.  During  this 
time  Colonel  Gordon  was  struck  with  a stone. 

9367.  It  was  a bad  mob ! — I have  seen  a larger  mob. 

9368.  Could  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  that  the  rifle  should  be  used  on  the  towns- 
people by  the  police! — I think  it  would  be  better  if 
there  is  shooting  to  be  done  that  it  should  be  done  by 
themilitary.  But  I would  not  be  inclined  to  deprive 
the  police  of  their  fire-arms. 

9369.  In  the  first  instance  the  firing  should  be  done 
by  the  milifcrry ! — Certainly. 

9370.  And  the  police  should  depend  on  their  ba- 
tons !— Quite  so.  There  was  some  fighting  there,  and 
stone-throwing  on  the  29th  of  August.  It  was  dis- 
persed by  Colonel  Dickson.  Then  on  the  night  of 
the  2nd,  at  Brennan-street,  at  11.30,  amobattacked 
a police  patrol  and  it  was  dispersed.  Then  tliere  was 
an  attack  on  the  Salvation  Army.  There  was  stone- 
throwing from  a crowd  that  followed  tliem  com- 
ing down  the  Shankhill-road  on  the  4th  of  October. 

Many  of  tbe  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Shank- 
liill-road  appeared  to  exert  themselves  as  much  as  they 
could  in  getting  the  crowds  to  disperse.  Mr.  M'Kibben 
and  Mr.  Crinlington  gave  very  valuable  assistance  in 
this  way. 

9371.  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  enrolling  special 
constables !— I am  not  an  advocate  for  special  con- 
stables. If  they  could  be  kept  to  their  own  localities 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  Protestants  could  be  kept  to 

the  Protestant  districts,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  districts — T think  they  might  be 
of  use.  But  I don’t  see  how  that  could  be  managed. 

And  the  very  first  time  they  came  in  contact  with  each 
other  the  j^esult  would  be  that  there  would  probably 
be  serious  rioting. 

9372.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
accentuate  those  religious  differences ! — I think  it  is  a 
very  bad  thing. 

9373.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
tell  the  Roman  Catholic  car-drivera  to  confine  their 
cars  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  districts,  and  the  Pro- 
testant car-drivers  to  the  Protestant  district  !— 

Decidedly  not. 

9374.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— As  far  as  you  saw 
what  was  the  character  of  the  mobs — the  stone-throw- 
ing mobs !— Oh,  the  very  lowest. 

9375.  That  applies  to  bothsides — both  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  side!— It  does.  There  is  one 
matter,  my  loi-d.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  vexed 
question  of  the  Resident  Magistrates.  I simply  want 
to  say — and  I think  I am  con-ect  in  saying — that  for 
the  last"  fifty  years  Resident  Magistrates  have  been 
doing  duty  in  Belfast,  and  as  far  as  I know  they  have 
given  general  satisfaction  up  to  the  present,  with 
possibly  a few  exceptions.  And  we  consider,  though 
we  do  not  for  a moment-  suggest  that  your  lordships 
would  do  us  an  injustice,  still  we  do  conceive  that  it 
would  be  more  or  less  an  injustice  if  barristera  were 
to  be  appointed. 

9376.  The  President.— Diztb  is  one  very  grave  ob- 
jection to  the  appointment  of  barristers,  which  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thyune— that  they  would  not  be 
exchangeable  with  resident  magistrates  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  ?— That  is  what  I was  going  to  mention.  I 
concur  fully  in  that. 

9377.  You  think  that  by  whatever  name  they  were 
called  they  should  be  exchangeable  with_^o  other 
resident  magistrates  throughout  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

9378  Mr.  Camphell. — During  the  time  you  speak 
of  the  resident  magistrates  in  Belfast  have  always  liad 
the  assistance  of  the  borough  magistrates!— The 
borough  magistrates  have  always  acted  up  to  the 
present, 
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Captain  Franda  Waldt,  B.M.,  awom  and  examined. 


Captain  9379.  The  President. — Hotr  many  years  have  you 

francij  \Ta!fh,  been  a resident  magistrate  1 — Four  years. 

9380.  You  have  been  in  court  during  the  inquiry  ? 
-—I  have  more  or  less  every  day. 

9381.  During  the  time  that  you  were  doing  duty 
as  a resident  magistrate,  did  you  ever  have  occasion  to 

give  orders  for  the  citizens  to  be  fired  on  ? I have 

given  the  order  on  two  or  throe  occasions — under 
peculiar  circumstances  in  three  of  them.  One  was  the 
occasion  of  the  5th  of  August.  I was  stationed  at 
Peter’s-hill.  On  that  occasion  M‘Kenna’s  public  house 
■was  the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  bad  work.  There 
were  some  men  stationed  in  Boundary-street  whom  I 
saw  retiring  under  very  bad  stone-throwing.  There 
were  five  of  them,  and  I saw  eacli  of  these  five  men 
hit.  Later  on  in  the  night  I discovered  that  this  party 
had  consisted  of  six,  and  when  I learned  this  I certainly 
thougiit  that  this  sixtli  man  must  have  been  murdered. 
I hunted  for  him  and  I found  that  he  had  escaped  by 
getting  over  a back  wall,  and  had  got  off.  Previous 
to  hunting  for  him  the  police  were  fired  at  from 
Boundary-street.  There  had  been  stones  thrown  at 
them  first,  and  then  a man  came  round  the  corner  and 
fired  point-blank  at  the  body  of  twenty  police.  1 had 
but  one  picket  with  me.  I found  that  the  police  were 
not  able  to  protect  themselves  and  I gave  tliem  the 
order,  that  if  the  man  who  had  fired  gave  them  any 
more  trouble  they  should  fire.  I met  a colour-sergeaut 
and  I give  him  the  order  to  fire  also. 

9383.  Mr.  M‘Hard^. — Had  they  occasion  to  fire  ? 

They  had  no  occasion  to  fire.  On  Sunday,  the  8th,  I 
was  ordered  to  the  Bidckfields.  Late  at  night,  Mr. 
Cruise,  County-Inspector,  informed  me  that  there  was 
bad  work  at  Albert  Crescent.  I got  half  a troop  of 
cavalry.  At  Northumberland-street  I found  a party 
•of  police,  who  complained  that  they  had  been  fired  at, 
and  threatened  with  a revolver,  and  they  pointed  out 
the  man  who  had  fired.  I ordered  the  police  to  load, 
and  to  skirmish  up  the  street,  and  if  the  man  did 
anything  more  to  annoy  them  to  shoot  him.  When 
we  next  saw  him  he  was  150  yards  away,  and  he  gave 
no  more  trouble.  I went  back  to  the  Model  School. 
When  I got  there  a message  was  brought  that  there 
■was  shooting  in  Burke-street.  I took  five  police,  and 
an  officer  of  police  with  me.  On  arriving  at  Burke- 
ssreet,  we  discovered  that  the  shooting  was  in  Durham- 
. street.  A priest  came  up,  and  said  that  his  men 
complained  that  they  were  being  fired  at  from  the  top 
of  the  Pound  Mill.  I said  that  I could  not  then  do 
anything  about  that.  I went  on  to  Durham-street, 
and  when  I arrived  at  neai-ly  Christ  Church,  I dis- 
covered that  the  shots  were  coming  from  College-street, 
west.  I think  from  College-street  across  Alberbstreet, 
between  the  churches.  I ordered  the  police  to  load, 
keeping  them  under  cover.  While  they  were  doing  so, 
I sa^w  a man  atthe  comer  of  Killen-street,  standing  with 
his  hands  clown  at  his  sides.  I could  not  see  whether 
he  had  anything  in  his  hand.  I went  on,  and  a man 
. said  to  me,  “ that  is  the  man  that  has  been  shooting.” 
I went  and  told  the  police,  and  told  them  to  keep  their 
■eye  on  this  man,  and  if  he  had  arms  in  his  hands  to 
•dispose  of  him.  Wo  released  the  two  congregations 
that 

9383.  Did  you  catch  the  man? — No,  we  did  not. 
It  is  a very  intricate  place.  The  doors  of  the  houses 
were  open.  And  I should  say  that  in  my  experience 
during  all  the  riota,  the  dooi-s  of  the  houses  were  open, 
and  faeOitated  the  escape  of  the  lioters. 

9384.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  I'rench,  <j.c. — Does  that  apply  to 
the  Shankhill-road  1 — I had  no  experience  of  the 
Shankhill-road  till  September. 

9385.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  applies 
generally ') — Yes. 

9386.  In  what  are  called  the  respectable  portions  as 
well  as  the  others  ? — Yes. 

9387.  Mr.  M'Saroty. — This  was  in  a locality  where 
there  were  two  Protestant  churches  ? — Yes. 

9388.  And  they  were  interfering  with  the  exit  of 


the  congregations  ?— Cei-bainly.  Both  congi-egations 
were  blocked  up  there,  until  we  released  them.  That 
same  night  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
during  the  night  there  was  a good  deal  of  stone- 
throwing.  On  the  following  morning,  as  I was  combg 
do^wn  from  the  Model  School,  it  w;is  reported  to  me 
that  a man  had  been  shot  in  Townsend-street.  When 
I ■was  walking  towards  To^evnsend-street;  a sergeant 
came  up  to  me  and  said,  “come  back,  come  back, you  will 
be  shot.”  I found  a crowd  who  accused  the  police  of 
having  sliot  at  them.  In  that  case  also  I gavo  the 
police  orders  that  if  tliese  men  threatened  them  they 
were  to  shoot. 

9389.  Which  side  was  that  on  1 — I really  forget. 
I think  it  was  the  Pi'otestant  side,  but  I really 
forget.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  9tli,  when 
this  woman  was  shot,  I went  over  to  Coombe’s  foundry 
to  see  the  men  going  to  their  work.  I should  think 
tliere  were  300  people  assembled  a long  time  before 
there  -w'as  any  necessity  for  going  to  work.  The 
crowd  began  to  throw  stones  at  the  police ; and  as  I 
advanced  the  stones  kept  rattling  at  the  police.  I 
read  the  Riot  Act  and  then  I ordered  the  men  to 
load.  The  first  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  loosen 
the  ammunition  in  their  pouches.  That  took  some 
time,  and  during  that  time  the  stones  continued  to 
come  violently  fi-om  the  crowd.  I went  iu  front  of 
the  men  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  got  ready.  Tlien  there  was  a 
break  in  the  crowd  and  they  went  away. 

♦ y390.  Was  that  a crowd  belonging  to  the  works? 
— Yes,  I saw  them  run  into  the  works. 

9391.  Have  you  any  idea  which  party  it  was  ? I 

could  not  tell  you  because  they  all  went  in  at  the 
same  door.  It  is  only  when  they  are  coming  out  that 
you  could  tell.  When  they  ai-e  leaving  the  Catholics 
go  to  the  left  and  the  Protestants  to  the  right  as  they 
come  out.  I saw  the  same  evening  a Mr.  Bidl,  who 
was  ■very  nearly  killed.  I mention  it  because  there 
were  in  several  newspapers  reports  of  a riot  that  ■was 
said  to  have  taken  place  that  evening.  I believe 
tliere  was  uo  riot  at  all.  Next  Sunday,  the  15th  of 
August,  I went  on  duty  at  one  o’clock  at  Albert 
Crescent.  In  coming  back  I had  just  got  into  the 
barracks  ■when  a policemau  i-ushed  in'  and  said,  “they 
are  killing  a policeman  in  Durham-street.”  I ■went 
out  taking  five  men  with  me.  I found  the  policeman 
defending  himself  against  several  men,  in  the  centra 
of  a large  crowd.  The  man  had  been  on  hia  ■way 
down  to  the  ban-acks  when  a large  mob  began  to  pelt 
him  with  stones.  He  told  them  to  stand  off  or  it 
would  be  worse  for  them.  They  continued  to  attack 
him,  but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  till  reinforce- 
ments came  to  his  aid.  When  I came  up  the  mob 
were  coming  out  of  the  side  streets.  Two  of  the  men 
I had  with  me  had  rifles  and  they  Lit  about  them  very 
■well.  I,  finding  that  the  probability  was  that  ■we 
should  not  be  able  to  stand  against  them  put  one  man 
on  his  knees  to  prepare  for  firing.  I then  went  to  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  read  the  Riot  Act.  I then 
said  to  the  man,  “ load,”  and  told  him  to  raise  his  rifle, 
and  he  half  put  up  his  rifle,  as  if  he  was  going  to  fire. 
The  crowd  did  not  like  the  look  of  it,  and  they  re- 
tired. We  got  the  man  ■with  us,  and  he  brought  three 
prisoners.  It  seems  this  man  -was  going  down  to  the 
barracks,  and  a large  stone-thro^wing  crowd  collected, 
and  three  of  them  tlu-eatened  him.  He  told  them, 
“ You  had  better  stand  off,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you.”  They  attacked  him,  andhefought  veiybravely, 
and  arrested  the  three  men.  I am  glad  to  say  tliat  I 
reported  the  gallant  conduct  of  this  man  to  the  In- 
spector-General, and  that  he  was  good  enough  to  pro- 
mote him.  The  man’s  name  is  Fairell.  On  the  21st 
there  were  extensive  patrolling  arrangements  carried 
out.  I happened  to  be  out  about  3.45,  and  on  my 
way  up  from  the  Model  School,  on  passing  the  bottom 
of  North  Howard  street,  I was  shot  at  with  a rifle. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  I was  on  duty  on  tho  occa- 
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sion  Mr.  Gardiner  mentioned  about  a policeman  being 
shot.  Immediately  afterwards,  tliree  shots  were  fired 
about  Paris  street,  near  the  Shankhill-road,  and  on  that 
occasion  I charged,  bub  did  not  succeed  in  catching 
anybody.  On  the  21st,  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
man  shot  in  Divis  street,  on  coming  back  from  the 
funeral,  there  was  a large  stone-thro^ving  mob  at 
Hastin'^  street,  near  the  Model  School  On  that 
occasioS  I charged,  and  took  six  prisoners.  _ 

9392.  Did  you  charge  with  caralry  on  any  occasion  { 
—I  charged  with  cavalry  at  Combe’s  foundry,  on  the 
18th.  There  was  a shot  fired.  I got  some  polce 
over,  who  were  badly  stoned  in  going  over  to  search 
the  houses.  Captain  Burchaell  was  there,  and  only 
for  his  being  very  quick — he  charged  two  or  three 
times— we  should  have  had  to  retire.  On  another 
occasion  I told  them  to  charge  up  Ashmore  street,  and 
I also,  on  another  occasion,  charged  up  Conway  street, 
and  the  mob  dispersed. 

9393.  How  should  you  act  if  the  gas  was  put  out  ( 
—If  the  gas  was  put  out,  I should  not  care  to  go  near 
the  place  at  all.  As  long  as  the  gas  is  lit  you  can  see 
the  people,  and  see  whatthey  are  doing.  But  the  first 
thing  that  most  of  the  rioters  do  is  to  put  out  the  gas, 
and  it  leaves  you  in  a very  difficult  position.  You 
don’t  see  the  stones,  or  where  they  come  from. 

9394.  The  Presiefeni.— Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  for  the  future  1— There  is  only  one  thing  I 
■wish  to  say.  My  opinion  was,  before  I came  into  this 
court— I was  perfectly  clear  in  my  opinion— that  a 
resident  magistrate,  when  put  in  cliarge  of  police  and 
troops,  was  entirely  responsible,  and  had  entire  au- 
thority. I never  heard  it  questioned,  except  on  the 
first  day  that  1 was  a resident  magistrate.  On  that 
day  I had  a dispute  ivith  the  sheriff,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion I took  upon  myself  to  say  that  I was  responsible 
in  every  possible  way.  I acted  in  that  way  on  that 
occasion,  and  I afterwards  took  every  pains  to  find  out 
from  otlier  resident  magistrates  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  they  all  agi-eed  with  me  that  I was  right, 

9395.  At  any  rate  that  is  an  intelligible  principle 

to  act  upon  1 — Yes.  , 

9396.  Sir  Pdioarcf  PtiZwcr.— Have  you  been  in  the 

army?— Yes,  my  lord.  . 

9397.  Mr.  M’Mordie. — You  have  given  particulars 
of  loading  on  several  occasions,  but  you  never  fired? 
— I did  not  fire. 

9398.  Did  you  on  the  14th  of  August,  hear  _ot  the 
firing  from  the  house  of  a man  named  D’Olier?  — 
Well,  I could  not  say.  Where  was  it? 

9399.  In  the  direction  of  Con  way-street  ?— What 
date  was  it? 

9400.  The  14th  of  August?— No ; I was  not  there. 
I did  not  go  to  the  model  school  district  till  the 
15th. 


9401.  Did  you  get  any  report  of  the  loop-holing  oct.  xc.  i 
of  a house  ? — No.  I have  not  heard  anything  about 

it.  Francis  W 

9402.  You  referred  to  Monday  the  9tb,  at  Coombe  r.'m. 
and  Barbour’s,  when  the  men  were  going  into  the 

works was  the  body  of  men  that  was  tliere  that 

morning — were  they  all  Coombe’s  workmen  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  that. 

9403.  How  many  of  the  men? — 1 could  not  tell 
you.  There  was  a sudden  rush  from  this  crowd,  .and 
about  30  or  40  men  went  into  the  works,  aud  the 
remainder  disappeared. 

9404.  How  many  disappeared  ? — I shoidd  say 
300. 

9405.  You  don’t  say  that  any  of  those  men  who 
ran  away  were  workmen? — I could  not  tell  you. 

9406.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  men  who  went  into 
the  foundry  take  part  with  the  crowd? — It  was 
impossible  for  a man  to  be  in  the  crowd  without 
having  complicity  in  it. 

9407.  But  would  not  the  300  men  who  suddenly 
disappeared — would  they  not  have  accounted  for  the 
stones  that  were  thrown  ?— Certainly. 

9408.  Then  was  it  merely  that  the  other  men  were 
in  company  with  the  crowd  ?— The  whole  crowd  was 
standing  there.  Every  man  in  it  was  i-esponsible  for 
what  tlie  crowd  was  doing.  Every  man  must  have 
known  what  was  going  on.  They  had  plenty  of  time 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  crowd  if  they 
wislied. 

9409.  The  President. — What  o clock  was  this! 
—About  half-past  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  mom- 

^9410.  Sir  Edward  Bvlwer. — On  what  day?— On 
tlie  morning  of  the  9th  of  August. 

This  closed  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

9411.  Mr.  Oir,  Q.c. — I have  been  asked  to  correct 
a misapprehension  that  the  Inspector-General  fell 
into,  in  a statement  which  ho  made,  and  which  has 
been  reported  in  the  press.  He  stated  that  the  Toivn 
Council  kept  the  prison  van  in  the  town  hall,  aud  the 
horses  at  a depot  in  York-street,  a mile  away,  and  he 
would  recommend  that  the  Corporation  should  make 
an  allowance  to  the  police,  for  providing  horses  and 
a van.  He  said  that  at  present  tlie  Q overnmenb  don  t 
provide  the  van.  This  is  a misapprehension.  _ It  us^ 
to  be  so  when  the  county  had  the  matter  in  their 
hands,  when  the  prison  was  imder  county  control. 

But  when  the  Government  took  over  the  prisons  they 
also  took  over  the  van  ; and  the  Corporation  are  not 
responsible  for  the  prraent  arrangement. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  horses  or  the  van  ? 

Mr.  On-,  Q.C.— Nothing. 

The  court  then  adjourned. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  18th  OCTOBER,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Hanna,  sworn  and  examined. 


9412.  The  President.— You  are,  I believe,  a doctor 
of  divinity? — Yes. 

9413.  And  a minister  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

9414.  How  long  have  you  exercised  your  ministry 
in  Belfast? — Eor  a period  of  34  years. 

9415.  And  you  are  exceedingly  well  acquainted,  I 
have  no  doubt,  not  only  with  the  history  of  the  last 
34  years,  but  also  -with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people? — I ought  to  be,  my  lorf.  1 am  very  much 
in  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community  eveiw 
day  of  my  life. 

9416.  You,  I suppose,  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  generally  entei’tained  ? — I think  so,  my 
lord. 

9417.  I take  it  that  you  represent  the  opinions  of 


practically  the  whole  Protestant  community?— I Bev.Dr.HugU 

believe  1 do.  v i x i t 

9418.  At  least  of  the  more  enlightened  section,  i 
am  sure  ?— I think  that  will  be  acknowledged. 

941 9.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  account  of  these  unfortunate  transactions  since 
the  4th  June,  and  also  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  and  recommendations.  You  can  take  your 

own  course  in  giving  your  evidence.  , - , t 

9420.  The  Witmess. — In  the  statement  which  i 
proceed  to  make  I propose  tho  following  plan  :— (1.) 

To  touch  as  lightly  as  possible  the  facts  tliat  seem  to 
be  proved  in  tliis  inquiry,  and  to  touch  them  only  for 
the  sake  of  consecutive  narrative.  (2.)  To  present 
some  facts  that  have  not  yet  been  adduced  to  the 

2 Y 
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Pet.  18^1888.  Co’.nmksion.  (3.)  To  elucidata  other  facts  that  have  ward  to  tranquOlize  the  people,  I going  upward  on 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  not  been  fully  presented.  (4.)  To  correct  eiTors  in  the  same  end,  mth  the  other  view  of  seeing  the  officer 

Hanaa.  some  parts  of  the  evidence  before  the  Court.  (5.)  To  in  charge  of  the  road.  On  this  journey  I encountered 

state  my  opinions  on  subjects  on  which  the  opinions  two  parties  of  police  in  trouble  from  two  parties  of 
of  others  have  been  invited  and  expressed.  In  pro-  boys  who  were  stoning  them.  I drove  them  back 
ceeding  on  this  plan,  my  lord,  I shall  observe,  in  the  with  the  aid  of  some  respectable  residents  on  the  road 
first  place— and  I shall  be  very  brief  on  this  point — the  boys ; and  the  trouble  at  these  points  seemed  to  be 
that  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  greatly  at  an  end.  The  police  were  no  longer  molested  and 
agita.ted  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  intensified  politi-  proceeded  on  th.eir  way.  But  shortly  after  the  second 
cal  feeling  in  Belfast.  Violent  speeches  had  been  incident  occurred.  A party  of  police  came  up  the 
delivei-ed  in  Belfast  and  over  Ireland,  and  violent  road  from  near  North  Howard  street,  and  assailed  in 

articles  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  sedi-  tlie  most  violent  manner  a perfectly  peaceable  body  of 

^us  Press  in  promotion  of  the  measure  of  Home  people  at  the  end  of  Wilton  street.  I have  not  seen  an 
Rule.  The  loyal  feeling  of  the  Protestant  people  allusion  in  the  evidence  to  this  event,  which  I ren'ard 
was  aroused,  and  many  public  meetings  were  held  by  as  being  a potent  factor  in  the  incidents  of  the  eW 
them,  and  a resolute  determination  was  expressed  by  ing.  The  inhabitante  of  the  locality  seemed  to  be 
the  Unionists  to  resist  all  attempts  to  set  up  a largely  out  of  doors  upon  the  road.  Their  numbers 

separate  Parliament  in  Ireland.  The  sudden  conver-  were  every  moment  increasing  as  people  returned 

sion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  policy  of  Jlr.  Parnell  from  their  daily  work,  or  came  out  after  the  eveninfr 
shocked  and  alarmed  the  Unionists.  The  appoint-  meal.  ® 

ment  of  Mr.  Morley  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  9421.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  Wilton  street 
his  nmnifest  alliance  with  the  Parnellites,  and  his  is  1 — It  is  parallel  to  North  Howard  street,  and  I 
offensive  and  scornful  allusions  in  Parliament  and  think  rhero  are  two  streets  intei-vouing  between  North 
elsewhere  to  the  Loyalists  of  Ulster,  kindled  their  ' Howard  street  and  Wilton  street — Argyle  street  and 
indignation.  The  Separatists  were  exultant,  and  felt  Conway  street.  It  runs  from  the  Sliankhill  road 
as  if  the  ^yaliats  were  already  at  their  feet,  while  southwards  for  about  three-quarters  of  a milo  and 
the  Loyalmts  became  the  more  resolved  to  resist  any  connects  itself  with  other  streets  tliat  come  from  the 
such  domination.  Perliaps  tlie  more  injudicious  and  Falls  i-oa<l. 

dangerous  utterance  of  Mr.  Morley  was  that  in  which  9422.  Mr.  j¥‘B’arcly.—Had  the  police  come  up 
he  intimated  his  confidence  that  the  Irish  police  North  Howard  street.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
would  take  care  that  Ulster  should  be  reduced  to  did  or  not.  1 did  not  see  them  until  they  were  on 
acknowledge  any  legislative  changes  that  Mr.  Glad-  the  other  side. 

stone  and  Mr.  Parnell  might  succeed  in  effecting.  9423.  You  saw  them  come  up  from  North  Howard 
The  Home  Rule  debates  in  Parliament  and  the  divi-  street  1 — But  I did  not  know  they  came  through  it. 
sion  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  all  combined  to  They  came  up  in  that  direction, 
render  the  situation  in  Belfast  one  of  imminent  pei-il  9424.  From  that  end  of  the  Shankhill  road  From 
to  the  public  peace.  We  stood  on  the  brink  of  civil  that  end  of  the  Shankhill  road. 

■war.  The  most  trivial  incident  might  eventuate  in  9425.  Mr.  Le.  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— What  hom-  was 
serious  conflicts.  Such  were  the  more  remote  causes  that  1 — From  a quarter  to  eight  to  eight  o’clock, 
of  tbe  recent  explosion.  The  intolerance  of  Roman  9426.  In  the  evening  ?-^In  the  evening.  Tiiere 

-Catholic  navvies  at  the  Alexandra  Dock,  as  reported  wa.s  a large  body  of  people  at  the  end  of  Wilton  street 

in  the  papers  and  universally  believed,  where  the  They  were  perfectly  peaceable.  They  could  not  have 
navvies  declared  that  “no  Protestant  would  be  done  anything  to  provoke  the  police,  for  they  were 
allowed  to  earn  a loaf  of  bread  at  that  work,”  was  the  largely  new  arrivals.  But  police,  to  the  number  of 
spark  that  fell  dn  inflammable  feeling  and  led  to  the  ten  or  twelve,  I think,  rushed-  at  them  in  the  most 
sad  results  that  ensued.  The  unhappy  death  of  the  furious  manner,  scattered  them  in  all  directions, 
poor  lad  Curran,  although  I think  not  at  all  intended  charged  down  Wilton  street,  hammered  at  the  doors, 
by  the  impetuous  rivet  boys,  had  almost  the  same  entered  one  house  and  batoned  a man  reading  the 
effect  on  Roman  Catholic  feeling  as  if  it  had  been  newspaper  in  conscious  security  at  his  o^wn  fireside, 

■wilful  mrmder.  Then  we  had  the  funei-al  of  Curran  9427.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  is  the  name  of  that 

onthe6thof  June,  with  an  attack  on  the  Protestant  man  1—1  think  it  is  Riddell.  The  conduct  of  the 
district  of  Broadway  by  the  funeral  party.  The  police  astonished  me.  I had  never  seen  anythin'^  like 
defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  following  Tues-  it  before.  * 

day  mornmg  in  Parliament,  the  natural  jubilation  of  9428.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.a— You  say  you  saw  a 

the  Loyalists  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  ■violent  large  number  of  people.  Can  you  say  the  number  1 

behaviour  of  the  police  in  their  attack  on  innocent  I could  not  form  any  definite  opinion  because  the 
persons  on^that  evening,  and,  above  all,  tlie  batoning  people  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  footway,  and 
of  Coombe’s  foundrymen,  involved  at  once  the  police  many  people  were  in  Wilton  street  in  a position  where 
and  the  people  on  the  Shankhill  road-  in  fatal  I could  liai-dly  see  them.  The  conduct  of  the  police, 
antagonism  with  each  other.  Such  were  the  as  I have  said  astounded  me,  I had  never  seen,  any- 
proximate  caimes  of  the  evils  that  befell  us  in  thing  like  it  before.  As  the  police  returned  from  the 
the  recent  disturbances.  We  reach  the  point  charge  they  had  the  aspect  of  furies,  and  it  would 
now  where  I was  brought  into  personal  contact  have  been  easy  to  believe  that  they  were  drunk  or  mad. 
■with  the  events  that  transpired  on  the  Shankhill  on  The  people,  wholly  rinprepared  for  such  experience, 
riie  tragic  evening  of  the  9th  J une.  When  Dr.  were  panic-stricken.  But  the  people  recovered  fi-om 
Johnston  and  I reached  the  Shankhill  road  on  that  the  panic  as  tlie  police  were  exhausted,  and  met  with 
evening  at  seven  o’clock,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  every  resolution  to  close  in  on  tlie  retirin''  police  and 
that  we  should  go  up  there  to  assist  in  maintaining  to  attack  them.  This  I managed  to  prevent.  I fol- 
order,  I found  the  people  were  in  a state  of  excitement  lowed  and  got  between  the  police  and  the  people  that 
and  exasperation.  The  police  seemed  to  be  paralysed,  were  assembling  close  upon  them.  The  people  acceded 
The  situation  was  extremely  dangerous.  The  people  to  my  remonstrances,  and  abstained  from  assaulting 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  on  the  ground  them.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  police  had  the  worst 
of  their  ■violence  and  cruelty,  and  the  strong  proba-  effect  on  the  people.  The  tale  of  that  misconduct  soon 
bility  if  they  remained  that  serious  bloodshed  would  spread,  and  added  fuel  to  the  store  of  wrath  the  police 
ensue.  We  heard  the  story  of  the  people.  We  ap-  had  already  incurred.  In  refiecting  on  the  subsequent 
prehended  the  danger,  and  Dr.  Johnston  and  I con-  events  tliat  evening  at  O’Hare’s  I have  concluded  that 
chided  that  the  ■withdrawal  of  the  police  was  expedient,  many  of  the  people  assailed  at  Wilton  street  followed 
and  agreed  to  recommend  that. course  to  the  officer  or  the  police  down  the  road,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
magistrates.in  command  on  the  Shankhill  road.  Dr.  Wilton  street  atrocities  had  a baleful  effect  on  the 
Johnston  and  I divided  the  work — he  going  down-  fortunes  of  the  evening.  And  I repeat  it,  that  the 
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people  who  were  charged  at  Wilton  street  were  per- 
Wy  peaceable  at  the  time  they  were  charged,  and 
that  there  was  no  apparent  excuse  for  the  police 
violence  which  I witnrased.  To  the  outcry  of  the 
people,  I replied  that  the  charge  must  have  been  a' 
mistake,  and  that  Dr.  Johnston  and  I had  come  to 
restore  order,  and  if  they  took  advice  and  helped  us 
such  occuiTences  would  not  be  repeated.  A.  very  few 
mmutes  after  that  I found  Inspector  Grene.  I may 
Bay  that  I was  very  much  assisted  in  Wilton  street  by 
Mr  William  M'Comb,  of  Snugville  Bakery,  Mr. 
Charles  Irvine,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Charles  Ogden  and  a 
great  manyother  respectable  people,  and  without  whose 
assistance  I am  very  much  afraid  I would  not  have 
been  so  successful.  They  are  all  members  of  my  own 
church . resident  in  that  locality.  While  T was  in 
search  of  some  one  in  command  upon  the  road  I 
found  Inspector  Grene  in  Dr.  Lewer’s  surgery.  He 
■was  taking  notes  of  the  case  of  a man  lying  on  the 
floor  of  the  surgery  in  a state  of  apparent  insensibility. 

It  was  said  that  this  was  a man  that  the  police  had 
batoned  and  nearly  killed  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening.  Inspector  Grene  came  out.  I mentioned  . 
the  mission  upon  which  Dr.  Johnston  and  myself  had 
come,  and  recommended  that  the  police  should  be 
■withdrawn.  Mr.  Grene  most  cordially  agreed  with 
us ; declaring  that  his  experience  of  such  occun-enees 
entirely  warranted  the  ^vice,  and  he  proceeded  to 
■withdraw  the  police  from  the  road.  Shortly  after  this 
Dr.  Johnston,  who  had  come  down  to  tranquillise 
the  people,  joined  me.  I reported  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  with  Mr.  Grene.  Dr.  Johnston  and  I 
gathered  about  2,000  people  at  the  comer  of  Berlin- 
street,  and  we  addi-essed  them  from  an  extemporised 
platform.  I left  him  there  in  charge  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  road,  while  I proceeded  do-wuwai-ds,  addressing 
groups  of  people  at  intervals  by  the  way.  I had 
reached  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  North  Howard- 
street  when  some  special  excitement  arose  that  I am 
not  able  to  explain.  I do  not.  know  how  it  arose. 
The  attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  Bower’s- 
hill.  I turned  to  look,  because  I was  speaking  up  the 
road,  and  my  back  was  tuimed  to  Bower’s-hfil.  The 
ascent  was  pretty  shai-p,  and  I was  thus  better  able  to 
speak  as  if  to  a gallery.  When  I turned  I saw  a great 
crowd  moving  up  the  hill,  and  I saw  the  police  helmets 
bobbing  up  and  down.  It  seemed  as  if  the  police  had 
taken  a prisoner,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing 
him  to  the  station.  The  consequence  was  that  a great 
crowd  came  down  the  ShonkMll-road,  from  the  upper 
part,  and  carried  me  almost  off  my  feet.  As  they 
moved  to  Bower’s-hill  I managed  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  passed  into  North  Howard-street  for  a 
little  fresh  air,  renewed  breathing,  and  tho  recuperation 
of  vital  energy — for  I was  very  much  exhausted. 
The  ShankMll-road  was  very  much  crowded,  and  I 
could  not  see  Dr.  Johnston,  whom  I wanted.  I then 
went  down  North  Howard-street,  turned  up  a parallel 
street  called  Tenth-street,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach  Dr.  Johnston  at  the  end  of  Wilton-street  where 
r left  him.  When  I was  about  the  comer  of  Tenth- 
street,  when  tliere,  I heard,  though  I did  not  see,  a dis- 
charge of  firearms.  The  firing  continued  as  I went  up 
the  street,  and  I met  Dr.  Johnston  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  We  went  into  Mr. 
Sh<anks’s — a member  of  my  church— at  the  corner  of 
Gonway-street,  in  order  to  consult  as  to  our-  future 
proceedings.  The  fii-ing  continued  for  some  time.  It 
Wa's  reported  that  a woman  had  been  shot  at  the  corner 
of  Moscow  street.  Dr.  Johnston  and  I went  out,  and 
aA  that  time  the  road  was  clear.  The  people  were  at 
the  end  of  the  streets  watching  the  fire  of  the  police, 
and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 
We  gave  tlio  people,  who  were  very  much  excited,  a 
pledge  to  leave  no  stone  nutiumed  to  have  the  matter 
investigated,  and  justice.done  in  the  case.  We  asked 
them  'to  trust  us,  and  we  should  adopt  legal  means  to 
obtain  redress.  The  military  arrived  ultimately, 
and  peace  was  restored  after  the  firing  had  finished. 
That,  my  lord,  is  my  experience  up  to  the  time  of  the 


firing.  After  that  I patrolled  the  road  that  night  with 

other  clergymen  of  the  district,  who  did  the  same.  Kev.,Dr.  Hngli 
We  did  so  to  give  confidence  to  respectable  people,  and  Hanna, 
to  hold  the  rough  element  in  check.  I ceased  as  much 
as  possible  ■to  address  crowds.  It  has  often  been 
deposed  that  I was  often  seen  on  the  road,  but  did  not 
do  anything.  I thought  that  by  the  knowledge  of  my 
presence  on  the  road  the  respectable  people  would  have 
confidence,  and  I saw  that  speeches  gathered  crowds, 
and  excited  the  people,  already  sufficiently  excited, 
though  tho  speeches  were  of  the  most  pacific  character. 

You  will  understand  human  nature  sufficiently,  my 
lord,  to  understand  this.  By  degrees  the  people  were 
tranquDlised.  No  serious  disturbances  occurred  on  the 
road  from  that  till  the  evening  of  the  13th  July.  I 
was  visiting  sick  people  on  that  evening  in  the  north 
end  of  the  town  up  to  a late  hour  when  I heard  a 
report  of  firearms.  I hastened  home,  apprehending 
that  misinbief  had  arisen,  and  when  I reached  home  I 
found  that  a messenger  from  the  Royal  Hospital  had 
been  requesting  my  attendance  on  persons  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  dying  from  the  fire  of  the  police- 
men. 

9429.  What  time  was  this! — ^The  evening  of  the 
13th  July. 

9430.  What  hour! — Half-past  nine  or  a quarter  to 
ten. 

9431.  Sir  Edward  Where  ft  the  Royal 

Hospital? — In  Frederick  street.  Frederick  street  is 
a little  to  the  north-east  of  Garrick  hill,  and  parallel  to 
Donegall  street.  When  I went  to  the  hospital  I learned 
that  the  wounds  had  been  received  at  the  Brickfields 
near  the  Falls  road,  and  after  discharging  my  duties  in 
the  hospital  I proceeded  to  that  place.  It  was  then  pretty 
late.  I visited  a number  of  respectable  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I was  informed  by  them  that  a 
feint  attack  had  been  made  on  Northumberland  street 
from  the  Falls,  and  that  several  peraons  fi-om  the  Falls 
had  come  up  to  the  angle  in  Northumberland  street 
and  made  demonstrations  and  fired  revolver  shots,  and 
that  the  peoide  gathered  to  defend  their  houses.  Then 
an  attack  in  force  was  made  by  the  Falls  party  on 
Beverley  street,  from  which  in  part  the  inhabitants 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  feint  attack  in  Lower 
Northumberland  street. 

9432.  The  “feint  attack”  — where  was  the  real 
attack  ?— On  Beverley  street,  fr-onting  the  Falla.  Pro- 
testant houses  in  Beverley  street  were  badly  smashed. 

It  was  stated  that  the  police  came  from  the  FiJls  and 
had  passed  through  the  Falls  party,  attacking  the 
Beverley  street  houses,  that  no  arrests  were  matle,  and 
that  they  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Protestant  party. 

9433.  Mr.  Adams. — Who  stated  that?--It  was 
stated  by  a great  number  of  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

9434.  Can  you  give  us  the  names? — I can  obtain 
them  for  you.  The  statement  was  believed  by  everybody 
in  thatquarter,  and  the  people  of  Beverleystreet  bitterly 
complained  to  me  against  the  police.  I come  now  to 
the  31st  July,  the  dayof  my  Sunday-school  excursion. 

This  excursion  was  postponed  from  the  last  Saturday 
in  June  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  during  that 
montli.  I may  give  you,  ray  lord,  a letter  that  I 
received,  I might  have  given  it  at  an  eaidier  stage.  I 
received  through  Dr.  Johnston,  at  the  General 
Assembly,  a message  fr-om  the  Mayor  that  we  had 
done  well  on  the  evening  before,  and  on  tho  following 
dai’"  I got  a letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  thankmg  _me 
for  my  services,  and  asking  me  to  go  up  the  following 
evening.  My  excursion  was  postponed  as  I have  stated 
from  the  last  Saturday  in  June  in  consequOTCc  of  the 
excitement  in  that  mouth.  It  ft  an  annual  fete  held 
by  the  Sabbath-schools  of  St.  Enoch’s  for  thirty  yeara, 
and  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  expectation  by 
1,400  or  1,500  scholars,  It  is  not  a party  demon- 
stration ; no  party  coloura  are  shown,  and  no  party 
tunes  are  played.  It  is  not  sectarian.  It  is  educa- 
tional  and  social  in  its  character,  and  has  _ eftected 
mucli  good.  It  was  never  but  on  one  occasion  very 
seriously  disturbed,  where,  at  a troublesome  pomt— 
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Oat.  18.  1886.  Can'ict-hiU — attack  was  in\’iied  through  policearrant^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  that  were  crxlpably  defective.  There  was  some 

Hanna.  e.xcitement  two  years  ago  in  Koyal-avenue,  but  it  did 

not  amount  to  anything.  We  liave  had,  with  these  two 
exceptions,  perfect  peace.  Eesj)ectable  people  of  all 
creeds  and  classes  have  witnessed  it  with  gr-eat  gratifi- 
cation. ^ Great  crowds  assembled  in  streets  to  see  the 
procession  on  its  return.  Parents  take  a pride  in 
seeing  their  children  respectably  dressed,  and  orderly 
and  respectable  people  of  all  creeds  and  classes,  as  I 
have  said,  turn  out  largely  to  meet  us  on  our  home- 
coming. On  a fine  Saturday  evening  some  50,000  I 
have  computed,  may  line  the  streets  through  which  we 
pass.  I usually  go  at  the  head  of  the  procession  on  a 
car,  and  take  a position  as  elevated  as  possible  that  I 
may  see  the  line  of  march,  and  give  confidence  to  any 
children  that  might  be  a little  nervous  from  the  thronv. 
I never  had  occasion  to  say,  as  has  been  alleged, 
“ Body  guards,  do  your  duty.”  That  is  so  evidently  a 
police  formula.,  that  you  mil  not  suppose  a clergyman 
to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  is  not  like  the  expression  I 
would  use,  and  I feel  quite  confident  I never  employed 
it.  On  the  31st  July,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor, 
we  dispensed  with  the  use  of  bands  and  banners  in 
Belfast.  I did  not  believe  that  our  fete  wo\ild  conduce 
to  disturbauco.  I did  not  believe  it  would  have  done 
so  if  held  on  the  original  day  in  June ; biit  in  con- 
cession to  the  opinion  of  some  people,  I considered  it 
proper  to  postpone  it.  I did  not  believe  tliat  bands  and 
banners  would  be  attended  with  any  risk.  I had,  how- 
ever, an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  to  meet  him  on  the 
Thursday  preceding  31st  July.  I did  not  know  what 
he  wanted  with  me,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  object 
of  the  interview  he  sought  was  to  confer  with  me  about 
this  excursion,  in  regard  to  which  he  had  some  appre- 
hension as  to  its  effect  upon  tlie  public  peace.  He  said  so, 
and  entreated  me  to  dispense  with  bands  and  banners. 

I could  not  do  it  on  my  own  responsibility.  I called  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  leading  teachers  to  consider 
the  matter  in  order  to  meet  the  Mayor’s  view,  and  this 
is  the  letter  I sent  after  the  conference  with  my 
teachers.  I think  it  ought  to  be  put  in. 

“ 30th  July, 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  St.  Enoch's  Sabbath 
Schools  met  j-esterday  evening.  In  regard  to  the  excursion 
to-morrow,  it  was  resolved  that  the  schools  should  dispense 
with  the  use  of  bands  and  banners  in  Belfast.  They  will 
proceed  from  the  church  in  sections  to-morrow  morning  to 
the  County  Down  Railway  terminus  and  disperse  at  the 
terminus  in  the  evening.  While  thus  consenting  to  the 
suggestion  of  local  authority,  they  do  not  recognise  anything 
in  their  relation  to  any  class  of  the  community  that  justifi^ 
thoughts  of  disturbance  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  observing  their  annual  fete.  Moreover,  they 
regard  the  firm  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law  and 
the  protection  of  public  liberty  as  the  only  effective  means 
of  permanently  upholding  public  order.” 

You  will  see  that  while  consenting  to  the  Mayor’s 
request,  there  is  a mild  protest  against  the  idea  of  our 
procession  causing  disturbance  and  a demand  for  a 
firm  administration  of  the  law.  In  con-sequence  of  that 

letter,  I had  the  foUowng  from  the  Town  Clerk : 

“ 30th  July,  1886. 

“ Dear  Dr.  Hanna — In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I am  directed  by  the  Mayor  to  say  how  much  gratified 
he  13  by  the  prompt  and  kindly  way  in  which  you  and  the 
Execunve  Committee  of  St.  Enoch's  Sabbath  Schools  have 
met  bis  suggestion  as  to  their  proposed  procession  to- 
morrow. He  trusts  the  example  so  set  will  have  a most 
beneficial  effect  on  others,  and  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
of  the  town  The  Mayor  thanks  you  and  the  Committee. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Samuel  Black." 

I did  not  believe  that  bands  and  banners  would  be 
attended  with  any  risk.  There  was  but  one  point 
along  our  line  of  march  at  which  there  is  a little 
difficulty,  which  the  police  if  they  chose  can  easily 
provide  against,  and  that  is  the  corner  of  Carrickhill. 
Just  the  one  point.  To  have  our  bands  and  banners 
suppressed  created  a risk.  It  proceeded  on  the 


principle  that  our  /ete  was  objectionable  as  bein<T  in 
some  sort  a party  demonstration,  which  it  never  was. 
But,  although  we  adopted  the  suggestion  of  the 
Mayor,  from  the  personal  respect  due  for  him  and  our 
sympa^y  with  him  in  the  difficult  position  he  occupied, 
yet  we  did  not  entirely  agree  with  him  in  what  he 
requested  us  to  do.  We  had,  therefore,  no  bands  or 
banners  in  the  streets.  We  went  in  sections  to  the 
railway  station  to  take  our  places  in  order  in  the  train, 
and  dispersed  at  the  station  on  our  return.  I remained 
at  the  station  until  I saw  the  scholars  entirely  clear  of 
the  station.  I then  followed  up  Donegall-street  in  a 
tramoar,  and  found  a state  of  riot  in  Clifton-street.  I 
learned  that  a band  passing  up  the  street  had  been 
attacked  from  Cariickhill.  I found  the  people  excited 
and  indignant,  and  declaring  tliat  the  police  had  joined 
the  Carrickhill  mob  in  an  attack  on  a band  and  on 
respectable  people  in  the  street  at  the  time.  I did  not 
know  and  never  imagined  that  the  band  attacked  had 
been  in  any  relation  to  our  excursion.  I believed 
that  it  could  nob  possibly  be  any  of  oiu*  bands,  as  our 
engagement  with  them  to  abstain  from  playing  in  the 
streets  was  most  explicit ; and  I did  not  know  until  the 
following  day  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  facts  were  these 
— that  a great  crowd  had  encountered  the  band,  pulled 
them  off  the  ears,  and  obliged  them  to  make  music. 
It  is  evident  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  the  police 
arrangements  were  defective  at  Carrickhill.  The 
police  must  have  miscalculated  the  effect  of  a promis- 
cuous multitude  coming  up  Donegali-street.  They 
must  have  supposed  that  there  was  no  need,  stringently, 
to  keep  back  the  Carrickhill  mob  from  the  end  of 
that  street  wliile  a great  concourse  of  people  is  passing 
up  into  Union-street.  The  right  thing  is  to  keep 
back  the  Carrickhill  mob  at  a distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  yards  from  the  end  of  it,  A line  of  police  at 
that  distance  up  the  hill  effects  that.  A line  across 
the  end  of  Carrickhill  keeps  people  passing  into 
Clifton-street  from  attacking  the  Carrickhill  party. 
Then  there  is  no  riot.  . A riot  then  becomes  impossible. 
You  see,  my  lord,  how  even  clei’gymen  in  this  militant 
community,  requti-e  to  study  tactics.  That  was  the 
arrangement  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  perhaps  thirty 
Orange  bands  twice  in  the  day  passed  that  point.  The 
same  arrangement  on  the  31st  July' would  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  effect.  And  it  is  a curious 
circumstance  that  a large  procession  with  banners 
passed  that  point  unmolested  immediately  before  the 
band  that  was  attacked,  that  an  hour  afterwards 
another  band  rendering  music  (of  which  I was  a wit- 
ness) passed  up  Clifton-street  unmolested. 

9435.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — This  first  banner  party  was 
a pari  of  your  school  excursion! — Another  school, 
I believe. 

9436.  What  school  was  it? — TheRev.  Mr.Mitchell’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Crumlin-road.  I believe  I am 
correct  in  that. 

9437.  Can  you  explain  what  the  second  band  was 
That  passed  after  your  school  excursion  1 — I cannot. 

9438.  Have  you  no  idea  ? — Not  the  least.  I never 
inquired.  My  opinion  is,  and  here  I come  to  a point 
in  which  I hesitate  to  express  an  opinion,  yet  it  is  my 
conviction,  and  if  I do  justice  to  my  conviction,  I can- 
not help  expressing  it.  The  thing  I have  got  to  account 
for  is  why  the  police  did  not  keep  the  way  clear  for  us 
at  the  only  point  of  attack  1 And  that  the  attack  wm 
made  on  no  party  except  the  band  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  my  school. 

9439.  The  President. — Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us 
your  convictions  and  opinions  in  the  matter  1 — Well, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  police  left  my  party  open  to 
attack  as  a j>enalty  for  the  strictures  I published  on  their 
conduct  at  Bower’s-hill.  The  whole  world  of  officialism 
combines  against  the  men  who  give  it  trouble,  or  ex- 
pose its  injustice  or  incompetency.  I now  come  to 
Monday,  9th  June.  About  6.30  a violent  contest 
broke  out  between  the  Carrickhill  and  Old  Lodge-road 
party.  The  Old  Lodge-road  is  a subordinate  section  of 
the  Shankhill  district.  I happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time.  I interfered  to  quell  it. 
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T »rrestedaleader  of  the  Old  Lodge-road  party,  but  no  yc 
ioUce  or  soldiers  being  present  to  take  him  mto  cu^  sc 
and  as  I found  him  a troublesome  customer,  I g< 
^^’to  let  him  go.  This  riot  was  contmued  untd  o 

iedracroons  arrived.  They  were  under  the  comm^d  ot 

^ Colonel  Evanson.  I spoke  to  him,  and  instructed  lo 
him  as  he  was  a stranger  to  the  locality,  how  to  trap  b- 
the  mobs.  He  mistook  the  directions,  and  went  the  p' 

wrong  way,  and  the  riot  continued.  Mr.Hamilton,B.M.,  p 

arrived  with  another  party  of  dragoons,  and  had  more  t( 
Mocessms-ttetingaemote.  The dragoom, however,  h 
were  dismoonled  in  Wall-st.reet  to  fire,  they  taeed  the  v 

Ctrickhill  party.  Mr.  Thynne,E.J.,m  charge,  gave™  p 

time  to  warn  both  parties,  who  did  not  understand  the 
neril  they  were  in.  This  I did.  Both  parties  thanked  me,  I 
md  retired,  and  the  loss  of  life  otherwise  inevitable  was  s 
avoided.  There  was  no  more  rioting  in  that  particular  i 
localitythatlheardof.  OnWednesday, 17th  of  August,!  t 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Townsend  f 
street  at  6.30.  A violent  conflict  was  gomg  on  at  J 
Falls  end  of  Townsend  street.  It  arose  out  of  attacks  c 
made  on  Protestant  workers  crossing  the  Falls  road  to  J 
the  Protestant  district.  The  Townsend  street  people  i 
assembled  as  a rescue  party.  The  conflict  went  on  < 
with  violence  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  police  appeared  { 
from  the  Falls  road,  and  passed  through  the  Falls  parts,  i 

but  made  no  arrests.  They  took  position  between  the  . 
two  parties,  and  levelled  their  rifles,  as  if  about  to  fire  J 
on  the  Protestant  party.  The  stonethrowmg  had  i 
ceased.  I advanced  towards  tlie  police,  and  made  a J 
gesture  that  attracted  their  attention,  and  there  was  i 
no  firm".  The  Townsend  street  party  was  grea.tly 
excited  "as  it  could  be  seen  that,  behind  the  police, 
attacks  were  still  being  made  on  Protestant  workera 
coming  singly  or  in  groups  through  the  Falls  road  mob. 

I went  up  to  the  police  and  pointed  out  the  fact.  One 
girl  at  that  moment  emerged  from  the  mob.  She  had 
her  forehead  cut,  and  it  was  bleeding.  She  had  been 
robbed  of  her  shawl.  Another  girl  had  been  dragged 
in  off  the  street,  and  had  been  beaten.  She  passed 
throu"h  the  police  lines,  pale  and  breathless,  and 
hardlv  able  to  stagger  along.  The  police  made  no 
movement  to  protect  the  workers,  and  made  no  reply 
to  my  remonstrance.  A pei-son  beliind  the  police  lines 
who  seemed  to  have  some  influence  with  them,  replied 
that  the  girls  referred  to  had  been  giving  tongue,  and 
brought  the  attack  upon  themselves.  I answered  that 
there  was  no  justification  in  that  for  the  barbmty 
with  which  they  were  assailed,  and  for  the  apathy  of 
the  police.  An  altercation  with  the  pemon  MfeiTed 
to  would  have  arisen,  and  I returned  to  hold  in  check 
the  Protestant  party.  Mr.  Phenix,  J.P.,  a local 
magistrate,  rendered  good  service  on  the  occasion. 

9-140.  Mr.  M‘Hardy.— Gan  you  give  the  name  of 
this  person  in  authority  1 — I do  not  know  it.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  like  a policeman  or  detective.  I 
made  that  soft  impeachment  against  him,  but  he 
repudiated  it.  As  he  was  a somewhat  coarsish  looking 
individual  I did  not  continue  the  controversy.  ^ 1 
have  seen  him  since  that  in  conversation  with 
policemen  on  the  Falls  road,  and  though  he 
denied  being  a policeman  my  belief  was,  and  is  still, 
that  he  is  a policeman.  As  I said,  Mr.  Phenix,  a 
local  magistrate,  rendered  good  service  on  the  occasion. 
Two  police  inspectors  now  appeared,  with  whom  I had 
a few  words.  They  were  evidently  strangers,  and  the 
body  of  police  at  that  point  must  have  been  directed 
by  some  person  having  local  knowledge.  The  behar 
viour  of  the  police  made  a bad  impression,  and  greatly 
enraged. the  Protestant  party  against  them.  Ireported 
the  behaviour  of  the  jjolice  to  the  Inspector-General. 
The  reply  was,  that  if  I thought  the  police  had  ne- 
glected their  duty,  they  might  be  prosecuted  at  the 
Police  Court,  if  I appeared  as  a witness.  That  course 
I refused  to  take,  and  replied,  that  if  examined  at  this 
Commission  I would  report  the  occurrence.  On  Mon- 
day morning  after  that  I was  at  my  own  church,  on 
church  business.  I was  informed  that  a mob  was  as- 
sembled near  M'Glade’s  publichouse,  on  the  Shankhill 
road,  and  exhibited  a disposition  to  loot  the  house.  A 


young  man,  a missionary,  associated  with  my  sabbath  i^isse. 
schools,  Mr.  Sinclair,  I think,  sent  me  that  intem-  aev.Dr.Hasb 
gence.  At  any  i-ate  it  was  sent  to  me  by  a member  Hanna, 
of  my  congr^;ation,  who  had  posted  himself,  with 
other  member,  to  restrain  the  mob  and  prevent  the 
looting.  I pi-oceeded  to  the  place,  and  drove  off  some 
boys  who  were  attempting  to  get  in.  I addressed  the 
people,  and  called  for  volunteers  to  defend  the  pro- 
perty. No  police  or  military  were  at  hand.  About 
ten  or  twelve  men  responded,  and  were  posted  ou  the 
house.  I went  to  the  Old  Lodge  road,  where  military 
were  stationed,  to  get  a picket  for  M'Glade’s,  but  the 
party  could  not  be  divided,  and  I went  to  the  Model 
School,  hoping  to  see  a magisti-ate,  and  get  a picket. 

Nobody  there  bad  authority.  I was  directed  to  Queen 
street  barracks,  where  some  headman  might  be  found. 

I drove  there,  and  heard  that  Colonel  Forbes  was 
there.  I declined  to  see  Colonel  Forbes,  but  was  in- 
formed that  a military  officer  stationed  on  the  Old 
Lodge  road  might  help  me.  I drove  hack,  saw  the 
officer,  and  got  him  to  get  a portion  of  the  picket  at 
M'Kenna’s  to  do  duty  at  M'Glade’s,  and  to  send  a 


M'Aenna’s  to  ao  ciuxy  au  vnauv  o, 
request  to  the  barracks  for  a larger  force.  Going 
down  with  tliat  military  picket,  I found  that  my  civic 
guard  had  kept  their  post,  and  done  their  wm-k  re- 
markably well.  The  picket  relieved  them.  On  the 
Satui'day  evening  after  that  I was  going  up  the 
lin  road,  when  I met  a respectable  resident  on  that 
road,  with  two  other  men,  driving  rapidly  down,  as 
he  informed  me,  to  Donegall  street  barracks,  to  report 
that  there  was  a dnmkeu  policeman  among  a party 
stationed  in  Hassan’s  publichouse,  who  was  ^reaten- 
ing  to  shoot  all  and  sundry  around  him.  They  en- 
treated me  to  hasten  up,  as  the  people  were  m clanger 
of  their  lives.  I foimd,  on  amval,  that  the  pohco 
. party  had  entered  the  housa  A large  crowd  was 
gathered  before  it.  It  was  increasing  every  minure, 
and  as  the  tale  went  round,  the  people  became  greatly 
excited,  and  there  was  momentary  danger  of  the  house 
being  attacked.  I addressed  the  people,  and  they  ab- 
stained from  attacking  the  house.  The  Kev.  N.  Fos- 
ter then  joined  me  and  other  clergymen,  and  we  con- 
tinued to  opei-ate  on  the  people.  As  no  Mp  ^ 
left  Mr.  Foster  in  charge,  and  I went  to  Bovror  s hUl 
and  got  half  a company  of  infantry,  with  Mr. 

John  Jolmston,  a local  magistrate,  to  assist,  ihe 
police  were  extricated  with  difficulty.  They  were  at- 
tacked  as  they  retired  up  Clifton  park  avenue, 
and  they  fired,  whereby  several  persons  were 
wounded,  one  in  a way  that  may  render  him 
largely  useless  for  life.  The  situation  here  was  for  a 
time  extremely  peiilous.  Mr.  Hassan,  the  owner  of 
the  pubUchouse,  pubUsbed  in  the  newspaper  a letter 
thanking  the  Protestant  clergy  and  his  Protestant 
neighboui-s  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  liim. 
The  mob  had  generally  given  an  engagement  that  it 
the  police  retired  they  would  not  be  attacked,  ihe 
engagement  was  not  kept,  and  tlie  police  by  some 
twelve  or  twenty  persons  were  pui-sued  and  stoned, 
and  ultimately  fired  on  tlieii-  pursuers,  it  was  m 
regard  to  this  incident  I said  tliat  the  pohce  had 
acted  with  forbearance,  and‘were  justified  in  tinng. 
Had  I been  in  command  I would  have  fired  sooner 
on  my  assailants,  and  in  dealing  on  a Sabbatli  ovening 
in  my  pnlpit  ivitli  this  and  other  mcidents,  and  n-ain- 
in.  against  complieity  in  disturbance,  I made  the 
de?laStion  I hare  mentioned.  On  the  snbseqnent 
^ Wednesday  opening  I hoard  that  there  »aa  a dangerous 
■ state  of  affairs  ou  the  lower  Shankhill-road.  I pro- 
, eeeded  there  at  9.30.  " Fetor  s-h ill 

was  a large  force  ot  military  anti  police.  There  seemed 
. to  be  qniS  a crowd  ot  Besident  Magistrates  aiKl 
1 oflidals.  The  road  down  at  Townsend- street  was  in 
, total  darkness,  the  lamps  having  been 
, 9itl.  Mr.  U Peer  JW4,  Q.o,— What  was  the 
- date  of  this!— I have  no  date.  I oaii  got  it  for  yon. 
, There  has  been  a reference  to  it  m the  foregoing 

^ evidenee,  and  it  can  be  easily  got.  There  was  a mob 
1 s^ewhere  located  there.  The  stones  were  heard  strik- 

s ing  the  houses,  breaking  tke  windows,  and  pattering  on 
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Oc«.^i888.  tbe  Street,  but  nobody  could  be  seen.  I proposed  to  go 

Rsv.  Dr.  Hugh  reconnoitre.  Some  gentlemen  remonstrated, 

Hanna.  pointed  out  the  danger.  I proceeded,  however 

followed  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  called  out  my  name,  in 
the  hope ••  that  the  mob  would  withhold  their  fire. 
I ' reached'  Townsend-street  without  any  mishap. 
I went  down  and  found  sixty  or  eighty  boys  there 
m pitch  darkness,  their  objeet  being  to  attack  the 
police,  but  they  were  disconcerted  on  our  arrival  and 
went  up  Townsend-street,  and  the  attack  on  the  public 
hcmse  to  draw  the  police  was  prevented.  Shoi-tly  after 
a body  of  infantry  charged  up  the  road,  and  missed 
the  piob  at  the  end  of  Townsend-street.  The  mob  then 
weht  up  Townsend-street,  and  a body  of  police  arrived. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  a chain  was  stretched  across 
Townsend-street  from  a lamp  post  to  a telegraph  post. 
Had  the  police  charged  up  Townsead-sti-eet  they  would 
m a moment  have  been  all  of  a heap  on  the  road.  I 
^led  on  the  police  to  halt.  The  chain  was  cut  do'wn. 
The  police  charged  up  the  street  and  order  that  night 
•was  maintained.  In  my  opinion,  my  lord,  special 
constables- would  have  suppressed  the  riots  at  once,  as 
m 1864  which  I remember  well.  They  might  be 
ffworn  -m  up  to  5,000  thoroughly  reliable  men,  the 
Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  specials  to  maintain 
order  in  their  own  districts.  A mixed  body  could  keep 
the  lines  of  conflict.  Neither  party  would  attack  a 
l»dy  in  which  its  own  side  was  fairly  represented  and 
• that  acted  with  impartiality.  The  moral  influence  of 
such  a body  would  be  great.  Scattered  throughout 
the  various  places  of  employment  as  it  would  be,  it  • 
would  moderate  therein  the  i-age  of  faction  where  riots 
are  often  generated,  or  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
^ticipate  and  prevent  them  outside.  They  would 
know  much  better  than  the  police  the  roughs  who 
engage  in  rioting.  They  could  make  arrests  or 
summon  them,  which  was  a greater  deterring  effect 
than  buckshot  or  bullets.  It  would,  moreover,  enlist 
a larger  section  of  the  community  on  the  side  of  peace, 
would  endow  that  section  with  a sense  of  responsibility 
and  organize  a force,  both  morally  and  physically’ 
powerful  to  maintain  public  order.  Such  a force  is  not 
ppular  with  the  police.  Its  efficiency,  in  which  I 
have  the  strongest  confidence,  would  hurt  the  pride 
of  official  mcompetency.  The  police  force  in  Belfast  is 
unsuitable  to  a commercial  community.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  faulty.  It  is  neither  an  army  nor  a police 
Its  i^itary  style  unfits  it  for  civic  duties.  It 
wantmg_  in  observation  and  alertness,  and  in  sym- 
^thy^th  the  necessities  of  an  industrial  population. 
Its  officers  being  gentlemen,  conventionally,  are  not 
m touch  with  the  commercial  classes.  They  don’t 
trouble  themselves  %vith  the  vulgarities  of  trade  or 
busings,  and  cannot  stoop  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an 
humble  but  decent  shopkeeper  whose  business  suffers 
by  the  corner-boys  that  hang  about  liis  door  and 
windows,  and  obstruct  the  entrance  of  customers  The 
subordinates  catch  the  tone  of  their  superiors,  and 
know  that  neglect  of  such  duties  will  not  be  attended 
by  any  penalty.  The  newspapers  teem  with  com- 
plaints of  pohce  inefficiency.  I shall  give  a few  in- 
stances from  my  own  experience.  I have  a school- 
house  at  Linfield-road.  The  property  was  frequently 
damaged— the  windows  broken,  the  yard  wall  pulled 
down,  the  school  entered,  and  mischief  done  by  street 
arabs.  The  police  were  repeatedly  informed  of  this 
by  the  teachers.-  I informed  them  myself.  All  this 
took  place  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant 
from  a police  barracks,  yet  we  never  noticed  that  our 
complamte  did  any  good.  The  house  was  lately  rebuilt, 
and  I had  to  build  it  like  a fortress,  that  I might  defy 
the  street  ai-abs,  and  be  independent  of  police.  I have 
a schoolhouse  at  Hiilman-street,  in  the  north-east 
section  of  the  toivn.  It  is  a fine  building.  The  win- 
dows have  been  repeatedly  broken.-  I have  authorized 
the  teachers  ag^  and  again  to  inform  the  police.  I 
have  several  times  done  so  myself.  An  extensive 
^sh  was  made  one  night.  The  sergeant  in  North 
Queen-street  barrack  called  to  inform  me  of  the  fact, 
and  to  say  that  if  I'wanted  compensation  for  malicious 
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injuries  I had  better  apply  at  once.  The  windows 
were  repaired,  and  there  was  another  smash  a few 
nights  after.  I began  to  think  that  I had  bad  quite 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.  I wrote  to  Mr.  Carr  Town 
Inspector,  to  infoi-m  him  of  the  fact,  and  to  say  that 
if  he  could  not  or  would  not  afford  me  assistance  in 
this  case  I would  be  obliged  to  organize  a police 
force  of  my  own.  It  is  probably  eight  or  ten  weeks 
since,  but  I never  got  any  acknowledgment  of 
my  letter.  I believe  this  to  be  a fair  sample  of 
hundreds  of  instances  as  to  tlie  value  of  complaints 
made  to  the  police.  In  the  time  of  the  old  local  force 
such  complaints  were  rectified  at  once.  The  force  was 
under  the  Town  Council.  It  was  regulated  by  a 
police  committee  of  the  Council.  . Complaints  were 
at  once  attended  to,  and  every  citizen  was  a police 
inspector.  A complaint  made  to  an  ordinary  was  as 
a rule,  courteously  received  and  attended  to.  Bat 
we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  under  the  reign  of  the 
Royal  Irish.  There  is  no  such  protection  now  for 
person  or  property.  A -respectable  young  woman,  a 
short  time  since,  had  been  severely  assaulted  on  the 
Falls  as  she  returned  from  work.  She  was  unable- 
for  a considerable  time  to  return  to  her  work.  She 
was  again  assaulted,  complained  to  the  police,  and  re- 
quested protection.  They  mocked  her  request  and 
ordered  her  to  go  on  out  of  that,  that  her  assailants 
would  not  hit  her  a second  time  in  the  same  place. 

9442.  Mr.  M‘Hardy, — Do  you  know  that  young- 
woman’s  name? — Yes.  She  is  a highly  respectable 
young  woman,  and  amember  of  my  church.  She  can  be 
brought  up  at  any  rime.  Now,  if  the  Commission  tbinlr 
it  necessary,  I can  bring  up  Juany  cases  of  this  kind 
and  prove  them  in  court.  I shall  refer  to  a few 
Ma^e  Humphrey,  10,  Wilton-street,  assaulted  in 
the  lower  end  of  To-wnsend-street  immediately  after 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  defeated;  hair  torn  out; 
eyes  blackened ; mob  took  her  can  of  tea ; threw  it 
about  her  when  she  was  lying  on  the  ground.  This 
happened  when  she  was  going  to  work  in  Boyd’s  Mill. 
Sarah  Kinnear,  Malvern-street,  assaulted  in  lower 
end  of  Townsend-street  after  Home  Rule  defeat ; her 
eyes  were  blackened ; off  work  two  weeks.  Sarah 
Gray,  47,  Christophei--street,  assaulted  at  lower  end 
of  Townsend-street ; knocked  down,  kicked ; hair  torn 
out : two  eyes  blackened.  She  escaped  from  the  mob 
by  running  into  a house,  but  was  turned  out  by  a 
woman  standing  in  the  doorway  with  her  apron  full 
of  stones ; off  work  four  days.  This  was  when  coming 
from  Linfield  Factory.  Eliza  Gray,  of  same  address” 
assaulted  at  same  place,  same  date.  She,  too,  was 
pushed  out  of  a house  into  which  she  went  to  escape 
the  fury  of  a mob,  and  was  coming  from  the  Linfield 
Mill  at  the  time.  James  CaiTig,  48,  Christopher- 
street,  assaulted  in  same  locality  on  5th  August  I 
could  give  you  scores  of  instances  of  this  kind  with 
reference  to  assaults  in  that  locality  which  are  all 
easily  preventable.  The  locality  of  which  I speak  is 
an  istlimus  which  connects  the  Shankbill  and  Falls 
districts.  Through  this  district  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  to  pass  to  their  work,  and  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a matter  of  the  most  scandalous 
culpability  that  in  a town  like  Belfast,  with  such  a 
lar^  police  force,  occurrences  should  take  place  here 
which  would  be  a scandal  to  the  most  barbarous  com- 
munity. 

9442.  Mr.  Hennessy.— Will  you  put  in  that  list  of 
cases  now. 

9443.  The  Witness: — I will  put  -them  in  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

9444.  Mr.  Hmnessy.  — Very  well.  Any  time 
will  do. 

9445.  The  Wi(7ies3. — The  battle  of  Springfield,  my 
lord,  is  another  case  in  point  of  the  incompetency  or 
culpable  negligence  of  tlie  police.  On  the  night  of 
the  battle  the  firing  continued  for  about  six  hours. 

I live  about  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  battle- 
ground. Yet  the  firing'  was  distinctly  heard  by  me, 
and  at  still  greater  distances.  I suffered  great  incon- 
venience from  that,  as  I was  kept  awake  the  whole 
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■ 1 1 tiro  sBtmoiu  in  my  lead  to  bo  delivered  tko  able  artisan  goea  oat  m the  evening  of  the  31st  Jnly  <W. 
f'S  * w dav  I did  not,  I need  not  toll  you,  get  to  meet  bis  children.  Keturmng  from  the  excursion  j„,Dt.Husb 
following  J-  gri„g,  and  bo  gets  entangled  in  a crowd  i some  stones  are  tbrown  Hmna 

ft -t  ™s  tte  eas’L  with  nearly  100,000  of  tbo  inbobi-  by  the  crowd.  My  artisan  is  armated  aa  a ston» 

Yrttbera  are  two  wlico  barracks  witbinlSO  thrower.  He  is  just  as  little  capable  of  siicb  condnel 
of  tbrbattle.gtoond,  md  there  aro  three  others  aa  any  resident  m^stnato  in  Belfast.  Biit.tho  pohee 
yards  01  tne  oaw^  „alk  swore  stoutly.  The  decent  man  was  convicted.  I 

“Sr  Mr.  is  PesrirsneJ,  fl.c.-Can  you  give  the  would  gMly  have  gone  to  the  poBco  court  to  say 
J.toStbeSptin-field  battle!— I cannot.  what  I knew  about  the  man.  Colonel  Forbes 

9447  Mr.  Cum?6s;;.-On  the  evening  of  the  Utb  might  have  given  the  man  flmee  months  «n  He  e«e 
•od  morning  of  the  16th,  sir,  there  were  two  octn-  as  it  appeared,  &d  I spoken  a word  in  his  favour 
and  morning  Colonel  Forbes  might  have  given  Inm  six.  That  is 

“ The  is  the  first  one  I refer  to  much  about  tie  way  we  expect  the  resident  magistrates 

to  act.  In  system  of  patrols  extending  from  Conway- 
”9449  Mr  ddoms.-Was  there  any  person  hurt  street  to  Peter’s  mil,  the  patrols  did  not  aceom- 
' 1 wnshed,  I have  no  doubt  that 

84sT  Ml-  Carnpm-Theve  was  a little  girl  named  they  very  materially  checked  tiie  disordei-s  of  the  time ; 

Camion  in  one  case,  and  a man  named  M‘Farland  and  the  poheefrom  the  very  first  liave  counted 
Camero  moral  support  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  but 

M6I  Th'e  TOmis.-There  was  an  aUeged  sympa-  they  forfeited  all  eonfidcnce,  and  inonrted  at  the  very 
thfitveem  thVSpectahle  peopleot  the  Sh.nkhiH-  outset  of  the  dirtnrWe.s,  by  their  own  injndicion. 

■1  ,i+li<a»nf.tpyR^  Now  mvlord  that  mightseem  conduct,  the  indignation  of  the  people.  I have  a lis^ 

Tbeto  to  a o^lSfiiltoly  mi^.sinted  my  lonl,  of  the  resp^rtable  people  of  the  Mi  broad 

with  the  Ptople  aid  their  thoughts  and  feelings  dur-  who  acted  aa  patrols,  men  who  ate  vespeotoble  as  well 
to  rthe  late  nets  the  matter  wears  a totally  different  as  well-to-do.  It  mdndes  among  many  others  who 
SiSexto  The  respectable  people  on  the  Shank-  acted  in  the  same  edacity  with  ™rked  succe^,  the 

”£■  TMs  is  proved  by  the  fart  Uiat  the  Shaukhill-  M-Kibbin,  Mr.  W.  aanagh,  Mn  Johnston  Wilson, 
uooSl  held  a nleeting  and  appointed  a deputation  to  Mr.  Charles  Iiwine,  Mr,  Alex.  Hatkaess,  Mr.  Hogg 
StmtheoxeentivoeoBmittoeotmagistates.  They  Mr.  James  M’Cinady,  Mr  Thorny  C™^  S"- 

mmmsmmsrn^ 

nnlic« /irioml  sumiortf^e  matter  was  discussed  HamUton,  Mr.  William  M-Gowen,  &c.  Some  of 


of  police  a moral  support.  The  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  magistrates  for  four  hours,  hut  no  terms  of 


gentlemen  were  assigned  special  beats,  and  were  allowed 
fl^‘rrement”S.uUl  be  arrived  at.  The  magistrates  in-  to  gather-  ten  or  twenty  men  around  them  who  would 

Sted  on  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  poHce ; assist  with  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  m keej^ 

hut  the  deoutation  saw  the  danger  of  restoring  men  down  disturbance  and  restoring  .ordei\  I will  .not 

^0  m$r£Se  thos^  who  had  been  engaged  in  hand  in  the  list  now  as  I wish  to  indude 

.V,  iT>fl5,v+jjrl  rm  thfi  TiHoule.  And.  There  are  other  gentlemen  whose  naroKiI  vnll  tui-msn. 


some  of  the  massacres  inflicted  on  the  people.  And,  There  are  othergentlemen  whose  nameal  wall 

,0  fa.- from  the  Shnnkhill-md  people  eympulMeing  Tbese  gentlemen  were  oppomted  by^^ 

with  the  rioters  many  of  them  helped  me  against  them  you  can  get  ten  oi  twelve  men  each  ot  you,  to 

them.lnddidtheirbertto  repress  the  riotera  and  re-  orde^^’^'^^  these ■ disturbances. down,  and 

"‘°9«"‘‘Mt.  i<H»riy.-Give  the  name,  pleaee!-  the  dnte!-I  dont  know  the  date 

Thermo  i^n^id  he  lived  in  Park-etreet.  _ I but  ™ 11 1 T, 


s*a7  mv  lord  the  man  and  his  three  sons,  not  more  list.  With  facts  such  as  I liave  nari-ated— f^ts  that 
thm  Imlf  dressed  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  are  out  exist  by  whole  hundreds— it  must  be  concluded  that 
upon  the  street  to  defend  their  house,  the  only  point  tj^ical  ch^es  in  “hysMlf 

at  which  the  house  could  he  defended.  They  send  to  the  police  force 

TvnUuja  1-nn-flj'ks  for  lieln  The  nearest  and,  upon  the  whole,  morally,  I think  there  is  no  finer 
i;STpetortlarha“?o]r*^^^^^^  hodl  ot  men  thm.  the  Bojal  Irieh  Conalabnl^y 

trict.  They  send  to  the  Donegall-sti-eet  Barracks.  They  afford  material  tor  a splendid  civic  toice.  But 
They  make  no  mote  defence  tkan  snffioes  to  keep  their  as  they  now  exist  they  are  m “J 
,»s.il.nts  at  a distance,  with  the  exception  ot.n  indis-  nnsuitoblo  to  a townee  Eolt^t  Tho  fjol,  as  I tote 
meet  effort  by  the  eldest  son,  nntil  the  poKee  arrives,  it,  m that,  they  are  atovo  th^^^  Imm  SeS 
A kpen.#.ved  detective  living  close  by  sees  little  hut  be  incarnations  of  ofQcial  pride.  iJic  young  ojiieera 
fhe^StotX:.;^:^^^^^^  But  toillMbemcetenowsatad^^^^^ 

the  father  and  three  sons  are  a, vested  and  lodged  m as  a role,  do  not  seem  t”  be  ovm 

rani  Thev  are  hrouvht  UP  before  Mr.  M’Oarthy,  and  The  oldish  offioem  seem  m many  instonoes  to  ne  over 
^thon?hiLing  Mmo°st  a word  ot  detenoe,  he  remands  grown  mid  overfed  ai-e  ^ 

the  father  and  three  son.  to  gaol  tor  aweek,  and  puts  suffenug  from  fatty  Jef«n..atmn  o^he  Immt  ^ 
thatbmndouarespootablemmforlife.  Theiniguity  have  not  bimth  f “‘‘S, 

otsneh  a proceeding  hml  a very  bad  effect  over  a large  of  tbo  sm-vree  take  *«“  ^ languidly 

part  of  tL  to™,*whereMr.  Irvine  is  known  and 

*^9453.  What  is  the  indiscreet  act  alleged  on  the  p^  the  comfort  and  andTS!^?ctn  give 

of  the  sonl-The  act  alleged  is  the  dischar^  of  a police  of  Eelf^t  Commission,  my 

revolver  at  Ms  assaUants.  I intiuwed  frem  the  young  ^ case  m P°  j P gentleman  there  and 

man  about  it,  and  he  said  It  was  a bad  thing  to  do.  It  }o™,  fiom  a tuneral.  He  is  a medical  man 

appears  that  when  he  was  coming  up  from  Donegall-  ^ in  Bolf^t,  and  he  informed  me 

street  Barracks,  where  information  w^  given  to  ^e  P ^ ^ train  to 

police,  a neighbour  threw  him_  a revolver  seeing  Ms 

critical  position.  It  was  achanteble  act  to  assist  him  as  he  had  to  bo  astir  at  half-past 

in  such  a danger.  Continuing,  he  said  a very  respect-  self  to  keep  time,  as  f 
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five  in  the  raoroing,  he  thought  he  vould  go  out  and 
endeavour  to  find  a constable  upon  the  beat  and  ask 
him  to  do  him  the  kindness  of  pulling  his  bell  at  this 
hour.  He  found  the  constable,  who  stretched  out  his 
last  inch  and  stood  in  the  most  erect  and  dignified 
attitude,  and  told  him  what  he  wanted.  He,  how- 
ever, replied  that  if  you  admonish  me  to  neglect  my 
duty  I will  arrest  you  and  take  you  to  the  police  office. 
He  was  not  going  to  trouble  himself,  of  course,  about 
the  convenience  of  common  people.  I repeat  that  the 
police  of  Belfast  are  quite  imfitted  for  their  work.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  great  restrictions  shall  be  put 
upon  public  liberty,  but  I don’t  think,  my  lord,  that 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace  of  Belfast  we  need  to  have 
the  liberties  of  the  people  abridged.  A Muscovite 
rule,  with  a terrifying  Siberia  at  no  gi'eat  distance,  is 
not  the  remedy  for  our  disorders.  The  remedy  is  a 
competent  police  and  an  impartial,  intelligent  magis- 
tracy. A police  magistrate  doing  duty  on  the  streets 
in  quelling  riot  and  mounting  the  bench  next  morning 
is  strongly  tempted  to  inflict  vindictive  penalties.  At 
present  the  loyal  working  population  of  Belfast  has 
not  confidence  in  the  two  resident  magistrates.  Take 
this  case.  The  residence  of  a respectable  citizen,  at 
the  head  of  a considerable  industry,  has  his  house 
assailed  by  a mob  from  Carriokhill  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  windows  are  smashed.  The 
sashes  of  the  windows  are  broken  in  over  the  bed 
in  which  his  youngest  children  are  asleep.  The 
whole  family  is  alai-med.  What  we  want  here  is 
magistrates  with  a legal  training,  who,  in  addi- 
tion, will  have  a decent  measure  of  discretion, 
who  will  study  the  population,  and  be  able  to 
discern  the  respectable  working  man  through  the 
grime  that  may  soil  his  countenance.  That  faculty  is 
not  possessed  by  all  the  police  magistrates  I know.  I 
feel,  my  lord,  I must  now  refer  to  a sermon  of  mine 
which  has  attracted  attention,  and  offer  a few  observa- 
laons  in  defence  of  myself  and  tbe  elucidation  of  facts. 
This  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  13th  June,  shortly 
after  the  Bower’s-hill  massacre,  and  I wish  to  say  that 
it  was  carefully  considered  and  deliberately  construc- 
ted, and  despite  the  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  it  I stand  over  every  word  of  it,  and  will  defend  it 
at  any  tribunal.  It  describes  the  police,  who  by  a 
continued  and  unnecessary  fire  on  J une  9th  shot  down 
innocent  persons  as  uniformed  murderers.  That  was 
my  deliberate  conviction  then : it  is  ray  conviction 
still.  I spoke  of  the  police  as  “Morley’s  militia.” 
Mr.  Motley  threatened  the  loyal  men  of  Ulster  with 
subjugation  to  his  policy  of  Home  Rule  by  the  Irish 
police.  It  was  the  force  to  which,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, he  looked  to  do  his  work.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Iiish  police  should  conform  their  conduct  to  the 
new  line  of  policy  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Morley.  Their 
behaviour  on  the  Shankhill  gave  colour  to  that  view. 
The  two  circumstances,  therefore — Mr.  Morley’a 
avowal  and  the  conduct  of  the  police — in  my  judg- 
ment justified  the  designation  of  “ Motley's  militia,” 
as  applied  to  them.  To  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  the 
Shankhill  martyrs  I adhere,  and  I adhere  to  every 
phrase  of  that  sermon,  as  agreeable  to  fact.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  condemned  as  inexpedient,  even  while 
admitted  to  be  true ; but  that  I deny.  It  was  emi- 
nently expedient.  It  was  my  duty  from  my  relation 
with  the  Shankhill-road  to  do  the  best  1 could  to 
restore  onler.  That  might  be  done  by  pemonal 
influence.  But  to  personal  influence  for  the  suppression 
of  wrong-doing,  it  is  necessary  fully  to  admit  the 
wrongs  endured  by  the  people,  who  might  thereby  be 
provoked  to  violence.  When  the  people  felt  that  I 
undei-stood  their  position  and  sympathised  with  them 
under  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  they  were 
the  more  likely  to  regard  my  counsels.  I,  therefore, 
maintain  that  my  sermon  was  not  only  true,  but  emi- 
nently expedient.  I object,  moreover,  to  the  ethics  of 
the  criticism  that  has  been  applied  to  that  sermon.  A 
few  sentences  that  were  supposed  to  be  objectionable 
have  been  wrested  from  the  context  that  qualifies 
them;  that  style  of  dealing  with  any  document  is 


condemned  by  every  course  of  ciitieisni  and  everv 
maxim  of  honesty.  But  that  is  the  style  adopted  bv 
my  police  and  Nationalist  accusers,  who  are  united  for 
a common  purpose.  I,  therefore,  call  attention  to  some 
points  in  my  sermon,  showing  the  pacific  spirit  of  the 
discourse  and  distinctly  exhibiting  the  useful  purpose 
it  was  destined  to  serve.  “ Two  or  three  obnoxious 
houses  were  assailed,  but  no  personal  injury  was 
inflicted  on  their  occupants.  Nobody  was  mutilated 
No  dumb  ci'eatm-e  v'as  maimed.  Not  a siuo-le  act  of 
cruelty  was  committed.  The  assault  on  the  houses  was 
wrong.  But  it  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that 
occupied  by  persons  of  another  political  creed,  means  of 
pi-osecution  against  a too  exuberant  loyalty  would 
thei'eby  be  afforded.  It  was  an  unhappy  and  guilty 
adoption  in  two  cases  in  Belfast  of  the  policy  and 
action  of  tlie  Land  League  and  the  Nalional  League 
in  thousands  of  cases  in  the  other  three  provinces  in 
Ireland.  But  we  strongly  deprecate  such  a policy. 
We  desire  the  humble  ranks  of  our  people  to  cultivate 
social  virtues  on  a level  with  our  glorious  principles, 
to  be  tolerant  of  those  who  differ  fi-om  us,  and  to  pro^ 
tect  them  where  their  comfort  and  prosperity  depend 
on  our  protection.  This  is  Chiistian.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  to  act  on  it  will  be 
our  duty,  and  will  secure  for  us  the  respect  and  assist- 
ance of  our  kbismen  in  Great  Britain  against  tie 
forces  of  sedition  «ird  anarchy  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  expect  wrong-doinv 
and  violence  to  prosper.  A righteous  cause  needs  no 
such  aids,  and  it  sorely  suffers  by  any  such  an  associa- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Protestant 
and  Loyalist  to  discourage  and  suppress  aO  excesses 
and  wrong-doing,  that  the  enemy  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  rejoice.”  My  lord,  since  I have  thought  of  enter- 
taining you  to  one  specimen  of  my  pulpit  oratory, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  another.  On 
successive  Sabbaths  duiing  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
turbances I kept  up  the  attention  of  my  people  to 
them,  but  before  I touch  on  that  point  it  will  be  said 
that  the  practical  result  of  such  pi’eaching  must  be  to 
intensify  strife  and  prolong  disorder.  It  was  not  so, 
of  which  fact  let  this  be  the  proof.  About  600  families 
of  St.  Enoch’s  live  in  the  disturbed  districts.  Over 
2,000  scholars  of  Si  Enoch’s  Sabbath  Schools  reside 
in  the  same  localities,  and  of  that  large  number, 
except  a single  individual  who  has  but  a slender  rela- 
tion to  the  church,  not  one  had  any  culpable  relation 
to  the  riots,  but  on  the  contrary  everywhere  exerted 
an  influence  to  re-establish  order.  The  text  of  my 

second  discourse  to  which  I refer  you  is  Acts  ii.  12 

“ ‘ Having  your  conversation  honest  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ; that  whereas  they  may  speak  against  you  as 
evildoers,  they  may  by  your  good  works,  which  they 
shall  behold,  filorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.’ 
The  text  and  the  principle  of  it  are  applied  in  the 
chapter  to  various  relations  and  positions  in  life. 
There  must  be  submission  to  the  laws.  Civil  govern- 
ment is  an.  ordinance  of  God.  Our  blessed  Lord  re- 
cognised the  Roman  Ciesar,  and  paid  tribute  to  his 
Government.  If  the  laws  press  unjustly  or  hardily 
on  a portion  of  the  community  it  is  their  duty  and 
privilege  to  approach  the  governing  power  and  to  seek 
redress.  In  this  age  and  in  all  civilised  countries  such 
a movement  cannot  fail  in  due  time  to  effect  the 
changes  that  justice  may  require.  Concessions  to  such 
demands  secures  the  stability  of  government.  It  is 
tbe  interest  of  rulers  who  do  justly,  because  that 
ministers  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  their 
own  safety.  In  these  lands  that  have  long  been  the 
home  of  freedom  no  wrongs  can  exist  for  long  without 
redressing.  We  are,  then,  to  adopt  constitutional 
means  to  secure  the  right  and  abstain  from  violence 
and  disorder.  We  are  to  do  this  not  only  for  peace 
but  for  conscience’s  sake.  The  town  was  rather  dis- 
turbed. Roman  Catholic  residents  in  Protestant  dis- 
tricts were  in  some  cases  been  huivied  out  of  them. 
In  some  cases  their  habitations  have  been  wrecked 
and  their  business  meantime  desti-oyed.  The  business 
may  not  have  been  good,  and  it  may  not  have  been 
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coaduoted;  but  that  did  not  justify  the  violence 
That  have  witnessed.  That  violence  h^  been  re- 
«rfpd  in  the  public  Press,  and  the  whole  cmlised 
Sd  is  now,  aware  of  the  facts.  The  facts  have  no 
^tification,  and.when  the  guilt  of  plunder  ^ added 
4.  the  ffuilt  of  wreckage  the  shame  is  shocki^ly  in- 
fpnsifi^.  It  may  be  said  that  Protestants  m Roman 
flatholio  districts  have  suffered,  and  that  retaliation 
tecame  inevitable.  But  tlie  world  wUl  not  take  that 
view  of  our  case  and  our  duty.  The  world  yiU  npt 
iustify  the  Protestant  and  loyal  people  of  Beltast  m 
inv  such  line  of  conduct.  Our  friends  across  the 
Channel,  who  have  helped  us  to  the  great  political 
victorv  we  have  achieved,  are  disappointed  and  gnev^ 
that  any  of  us  should  have  adopted  the  tactics  of  the 
enemy.  We  perhaps  proudly  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
•While‘S  outrage  and  crime  disgraced  three  seditious 
Tirovinces,  our  loyal  and  Protestant  North  wm 
free  from  such  a stain.  But  the  sad  events 
of  the  past  two  months  rob  us  largely  of  the 
credit  we  had  obtained  throughout  the  world. 
Our  industrious  and  inoffensive  people  on  the  public 
thoroughfare,  going  to  or  from  their  employment,  are 
seized  upon  and  violently  battered  and  cut,  and  bleed- 
ins  and  barely  escaping  with  their  lives  from  such 
treatment.  But,  even  despite  aU  tliat  wrong  and 
cruelty  I must  exliort  you  to  avoid  retaliation,  not  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  but  to  cherish  a spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, and  to  maintain  the  calm  and  dignified  bearing 
of  the  Chiistian.  That  is  the  noblest  conduct  m such 
circumstances  you  can  pursue.  You  wOl  not  retaliate 
I know.  And  yon  must  exert  yourselves  tbrougn  all 
the  ranks  of  the  Protestantism  of  this  town  to  pre- 
vent retaliation.  We  cannot  stoop  to  such  a policy 
such  a policy  would  be  degrading ; it  would  belie  our 
pi-inciplra;  itwoulddisgi-aceoui'iirofession;  it  would 
confirm  the  adversary  in  his  eii-ors ; it  woidd  rivet 
the  chains  of  superstition  on  his  soul ; it  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  Satan;  it  would  dishonour  the  cause 
of  God.”  I wish  now,  my  lord,  to  correct  a few  mis- 
takes in  the  evidence  given  here  a day  or  two  ago  by 
a local  magisti-ate— Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Ross  thmks  that 
Sabbath  school  excursions  do  no  good.  I oppose 
those  opinions  with  the  experience  of  thu-ty  yeai-s, 
and  I affirm  that  in  my  walk  of  duty  they  have  done 
an  immense  good.  Most  of  the  Protestant  Sabbath 
schools  of  Belfast  have  adopted  them.  Several 
schools  conducted  on  an  old-world  style  found  it  hard 
to  add  another  mile  an  hour  to  a very_  easy  pace,  at 
last  resorted  to  an  annual  fete,  and  felt  its  useful 
result  in  developing  order,  in  drawing  out  the  social 
affections,  and  in  stimulating  the  religious  life.  Such 
are  the  results,  most  valuable  results,  as  I have  found 
them.  It  is  true  that  a crowd  of  rough  people  often 
gathei-s  around  them.  But  that  is  good  for  the  rough 
people.  They  see  examples  of  social  decency  that  has 
a good  effect  on  many,  and  they  see  an  easy  way  of 
escaping  from  their  rough  and  almost  savage  style  or 
life,  and  of  reaching  the  platfoi-m  of  recognised 
decency  by  joining  a Sabbath  school.  And  many 
have  done  so.  And  if  we  could  bo  allowed  without 
molestation  to  conduct  our  Sabbath  school  fetes,  we 
would  soon  make  a deeper  impression  for  good  on 
the  uninsti-ucted  multitude,  and  lift  them  up  to  a 
higher  life.  And  it  has  a good  effect  on  the  smooth. 
It  confirms  them  in  decency.  It  instructs  them  m 
the  value  of  order.  And  not  a few  risuig  men  _m 
Belfast  admit  they  only  derived  most  valuable  life 
lessons  from  the  order  and  aiTangements  of  our 
Sabbath  school  fetes.  And  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
innocent  enjoyinents  of  decent  people  are  to  be  inter- 
lupted  and  threatened  either  by  the  incompetency 
of  the  police  or  the  intolerance  of  a mob ; in  fact, 
that  wo  should  be  robbed  of  the  liberty  which  the  law 
allows,  that  the  will  of  the  mob  is  to  be  the  measure 
of  our  liberty.  It  seems  to  mo  that  such  is  the  situa- 
tion that  some  people  seem  desirous  to  establish.  I 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  one  important  fact, 
if  the  report  in  tho  newspapci's  be  correct,  that  Mr. 
Ross  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  got  up 


processions  of  their  own  to  put  others  down.  The  o«/.  is.  isss. 
secret  of  our  disturbances  is  thus  revealed.  _ Proces-  nTHnch 
sions  on  his  aide  have  been  organised  ivith  riotous  in-  Hsnns. 
tent, Mr. Ross beingwitness.  PatherGreene  revealed 
the  same  policy  to  a New  York  Herald  reporter. 

Father  Greene  is  a pei’sonal  friend  of  my  own, 
and  I would  be  sorry  to  say  a single  word  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  but  ha  is  represented  to  have 
said  to  a New  Y<yrk  Herald  reporter  that  ho  is  the 
ecclesiastical  representative  of  a fighting  community. 

So  saith  Rev.  Father  Greene.  And  yet  he  is  the  most 
genial  Roman  Catholic  cleric  in  Belfast,  a gi’eat  favou- 
rite with  many  Protestants,  against  whom,  however, 
he  organizes  his  fighting  minority.  Now,  if  such  a 
thing  could  bo  done  by  the  green  tree  what  will  be 
done  by  tho  diy  1 And  yet  we  have  heard  of  noodles 
who  believe  that  the  only  clerical  angels  to  be  found 
in  Belfast  are  on  the  Falls.  And,  as  touching  magis- 
trates, the  late  Government,  in  my  opinion,  was  too 
prodigal  in  scattering  commissions  of  the  peace.  Their 
action  in  that  respect  had  in  some  eases  one  advantage 

by  promoting  some  men  to  the  bench  they  thereby  • 

relieved  the  pressure  on  the  dock.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  stigmatise  the  march  of  St.  Enoch’s  Sabbath 
schools  M the  procession  of  a mob.  I resent  that  im- 
putation. There  is  not  a respectable  man  of  any 
creed  or  class  in  Belfast  who  would  endorse  it.  If 
the  Commissioners  will  come  and  see  the  Sabbath 
schools  in  session  they  will  know  how  to  value  such 
an  imputation.  The  Sabbath  schools  of  St,  Enoch’s  at 
their  annual /efe  never,  hy  word  or  action,  said  or  did 
anything  that  in  its  own  nature  was  calculated  to  give 
■ offence  to  any  human  being.  I deny  that  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  failed  in  their  efforts  to  restoi-e  peace, 
or  that  they  were  less  successful  than  other  clergymen. 

The  Protestant  clergy  had  a larger  population  to  deal 
with,  or  at  any  rate  a population  scattered  over  a 
larger  area.  In  the  Shankbill  district  it  was  a war 
between  the  police  and  the  people  within  the  district 
itself—a  war  which  assumed  at  the  very  outset  the 
most  active  and  aggravated  form  upon  the  slaughter 
at  Bower’s-hill.  A state  of  feeling  was  thus  at  once 
called  into  existence  on  the  Shankbill  that  had  no 
parallel  in  the  Roman  Catholic  district  of  tho  Falls. 

In  fact,  the  police  had  taken  up  so  effectually  the 
Roman  Catholic  quarrel  against  the  Shaukhill  that 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  had  eveiy  reason  to  bo_  satisfied 
with  the  results,  andwei-e  indeed  jubilant  at  it.  And 
if  the  lines  of  conflict  wei-e  kept  by  the  military  and 
police  so  as  to  avert  the  conflicts  with  the  other  party, 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  have  had  little  to 
do  except  to  bless  the  people.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, for  the  Protestant  clergy  was  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  that  the  calamities  on  the  Slianlchill  were 
not  tenfold  greater,  as  they  easily  might  have  been, 
is  due  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
and  the  local  magistracy.  The  Rev.  Dvs.  Johnston, 

Rane,  and  Irvine,  with  Archdeacon  Seaveraudthe 
Rev.  Messrs.  M'Comb,  Beattie,  hledgewood,  M'Kee, 
and  others,  rendered  unremitting  and  invaluable  ser- 
vice. The  same  is  true  of  Messrs,  M'Cammond, 

Horner,  Lavins  Ewart,  Lawther,  Lytle,  W.  J.  John- 
ston, and  other  local  magistrates.  I have  done  now, 
my  lord,  and  I have  to  thank  you  for  the  mdulgenco 
you  have  kindly  extended  to  me.  I don  t thank  I will 
trouble  you  with  any  further  observations, 

9455.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.— You  say  that  in  North 
Howard  street  yon  saw  a man  named  Riddell  l^ned 
hy  the  poUce  at  his  oivn  fireside?— No,  in  Wilton 

9456.  Did  you  seethe  man?— I believe  I was  in  his 
house,  but  I had  really  to  look  at  so  many  tilings  at  the 
same  time  that  I do  not  recollect  that  I saw  the  man. 

9457  With  regard  to  the  Bowers  Hill  Barrack — 
did  you  see  anything  as  to  the  commencement  of  the 
firing  there?— I did  not  sec  the  commencement  of  the 
firing  I have  already  stated.  I ivas  hustled  off  tiio  road, 

The  Bower’s  HOI  Bamck  was  not,  therefore,  in  my 
line  of  vision, 

9458  You  did  all  you  could  to  restore  order?— 

2Z 
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EverytHog  I could.  I was  never  more  active  in  my 
life.  I never  went  through  a greater  period  of  physi- 
cal effort. 

9459.  You  found  the  crowd  so  angry  that  you  lost 
all  control  of  them  1 — I think  we  controlled  them  very 
considerably,  but  we  were  not  able  to  do  so  entirely. 

9460.  It  was  stated  that  clodding  is  a very  common 
practice  in  that  district  1 — Throwing  stones,  is  it. 

9461.  Yes? — Well,  there  are  a great  many  open 
spaces  in  the  district,  but  there  is  no  more  clodding 
there  than  in  any  other  community  where  boys  get  the 
chance. 

9462.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  ammunition, 
pebbles,  removed  off  the  street?— For  twenty  reasons 
I should  like  to  see  the  pebbles  removed  from  the  street. 
Further,  I consider  the  Town  Council  should  provide 
open  spaces  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  place  the  comer  hoys  can  go  to,  and  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.  These  corner 
boys  illustrate  that  maxim  very  well. 

9463.  Do  you  think  that  the  bitter  feelings  of  many 
of  the  rioters  were  shown  with  a view  of  irritating  the 
poHce  1 — I don’t  think  they  were  influenced  with  the 
view  of  ii-ritating  the  police.  They  seemed  to  burst 
into  a fierce  conflagration  of  feeling  against  the  police, 
and  everything  that  occurred  after  that  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  initial  conflagration. 

9464.  Now,  at  M'Glade’s  publichouse  you  knew 
that  Colonel  Forbes  was  there  as  a Resident  Ma<ns- 
trate?— Yes. 

9465.  And  you  refused  to  have  any  communication 

with  him  on  a question  affecting  the  public  peace  ? Yes. 

9466.  Was  that  fi-om  personal  reason  1 — I have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  reason  if  necessary.  Colonel 
Forbes  had,  I knew,  spoken  most  offensively  of  the 
laboui-s  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  myself  on  the  ShnnkbiH 
road — in  temas  so  offensive  that  I could  never  have 
personal  communication  with  him  except  in  some  great 
crisis  where  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  where  honour^ 
able  feelings  would  have  to  be  overridden. 

9467.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaints  regarding 
the  police  to  the  Town  Inspector? — I don’t  know  that 
I have  made  any  other  than  those  I have  mentioned, 
but  these  complaints  are  continually  appearing  in  the 
public  press. 

9468.  With  regard  to  the  Shankhill  riots.  I tbinV 

you  said  that  you  offered  to  help  to  keep  order  by  a 
system  of  special  constables,  if  you  could  select  your- 
self the  constables  wbo  would  co-operate  with  you  ? 

We  never  proposed  ourselves  to  select  the  constables, 
we  would  leave  that  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inspector-General.  What  we  were  anxious  about  was 
to  avoid  the  restoration  of  the  police  who  were  engaged 
in  the  massacre  on  the  Shankhill  road.  We  were 
quite  prepared  to  render  the  best  assistance  in  our 
power  to  the  constables  selected,  unless  those  selected 
were  the  objectionable  parties,  against  whom  a verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  registered. 

9469.  Mr.  ZoPoer  Trench,  Q.c.— A statement  has 
been  made  here  that  you  are  a good  man  to  lead  a mob, 
may  I ask  you  if  you  have  ever  led  a mob  in  your 
life  ? — I never  led  a mob  in  my  Ufe. 

9470.  A good  deal  of  the  rough  element  follows 
your  excursions.  Is  that  the  only  foundation  for  this 
expression  ? — That  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  ex- 
pression. It  is  against  my  piinciples  to  lead  a mob,  I 
dare  say  I could  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty. 

9471.  But  you  do  not  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  ? No, 

certainly  not. 

_ 9472.  How  many  children  go  on  these  school  excur- 
sions?— About  1,500  on  my  own  excursion.  I may 
further  state  that  these  school  excursions  afford  great 
gratification.  The  young  people  look  forward  to  them, 
and  during  the  summer  as  many  as  15,000  persons 
connected  with  the  schools  in  Belfast  go  out  on  these 
excursions.  There  is  nothing  in  these  excursions 
intrinsically  objectionable,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
threatened  with  the  deprivation  of  them. 

9473.  What  is  the  age  of  the  children? — Oh,  I have 
some  of  them  up  to  thirty  years. 


9474.  All  in  the  schools  ? — ^All  in  the  schools.  The 
youngest  I take  are  usually  not  below  seven. 

9476.  Do  the  relatives  go  with  them? — No.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  the  excursion  who  is  not  in  the 
school,  who  are  not  scholars  or  teachem.  We  require 
to  restrict  the  excursion,  because  our  numbers  are 
large  and  our  orders  are  strict,  and  parents  goin"-  with 
their  children  might  interfere  with  our  an-angements. 

9476.  The  expression  Las  been  made  use  of  “body- 
guards,” to  whom  does  that  apply? — I don’t  know  to 
what  it  can  apply.  Idon't  know  any  fact  that  would 
justify  that  observation.  We  never  organized  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I don’t  believe  we  did. 

9477.  According  to  your  organization  is  it  usual  to 
have  any  one  on  the  excui-sions  but  tlie  school  childi-en 
and  the  teachers  ? 

9478.  And  none  of  the  public  gather  round  you 
according  to  your  organization  1 — None  whatever. 

9479.  In  ordinary  times  you  have  a band  with 
you  I suppose? — Yes,  three  bands  sometimes  distri- 
buted along  the  line. 

9480.  And  any  banners  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  a great 
number  of  very  beautiful  banners.  The  ladies  of  the 
congregation  have  expended  much  time  and  toil  upon 
making  some  very  tasteful  banners. 

9481.  And  are  there  any  party  emblems  on  these 
banners? — I have  already  said  there  are  not — none 
whatever ; we  have  always  carefully  avoided  that. 

9482.  A large  number  of  roughs,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  you  say  do  gather  on  the  occasion  of  these  ex- 
cursions ? — Oh  yes,  a very  considerable  number ; you 
know  bow  music  .attracts  the  people  in  a largo  town. 

9483.  How  long  have  you  had  these  excursions  or 
fetes  going  on — you  said  for  thirty  years,  I think  ? — 
Yes,  thirty  years. 

9484.  And  was  there  not  a good  deal  of  stone- 

throwing at  each  of  these  processions  ? — No,  the  only 
serious  matter  of  the  kind  that  occurred  was  in 
1878 

9485.  I won’t  use  the  word  “serious,”  but  has 
there  not  been  nearly  every  year  some  stonethrowing 
at  the  excursion  ? — For  many  years  I never  saw  or 
heard  of  a stone  being  thrown  at  all.  It  is  quite  an 
unusual  occurrence  to  have  stonethrowing. 

9486.  Unusual? — Yes — ^unusual  at  my  excursionists. 
I don’t  remember  any  incident  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  on  three,  or  at 
most  four  occasions — that  would  justify  anyone  in 
saying  that  these  fetes  or  processions  necessarily  pro- 
voked stonethrowing, 

9487.  The  President.  — Three  or  four  occasions 
during  the  entire  thirty  years  ? — Y es ; during  the 
entire  thirty  years. 

9488.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Of  course  you 
know  that  there  are  school  excursions  in  Dublin  and 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Belfast? — Yes,  I do. 

9489.  And  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  also 
aware  that  in  Dublin  the  school  children  are  taken  by 
theii’  parents  or  some  relative  to  the  railway  station 
where  the  excursionists  meet? — Yes. 

9490.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  that 
in  Belfast  ? — Oh,  not  the  least ; but  that  would 
deprive  the  children  of  the  attraction  of  being  seen, 
and  everybody  that  looks  well  likes  to  be  seen  when 
ho  or  she  does  look  well.  It  would  also  deprive  the 
parents  of  tlie  gratification  of  seeing  their  children 
under  circumstances  of  very  favourable  character. 

9491.  It  would  also,  perhaps,  deprive  the  stone- 
throwing  portion  of  the  community  of  the  gratification 
of  throwing  stones  ? — I don’t  see  tlie  justice,  however, 
of  suppressing  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  righteous 
to  avoid  the  dangers  and  troubles  that  may  arise  from 
the  action  of  the  lawless  and  wicked. 

9492.  Might  I ask  whether  you  were  at  the  funerals 
of  the  peojilo  that  were  shot  by  the  police? — I was 
only  at  one  funeral. 

9493.  Are  you  aware  that  the  people  departed  from 
their  usual  route  on  these  occasions  ? — No,  I am  not 
aware  that  they  did ; I never  heard  that  they  did,  but 
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on  tlie  contrary  I heard  that  the  funerals  of  the 
persons  who  had  fallen  in  tlie  contiict  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
conduct  them  with  no  ostentation  or  any  display  cal- 
culated to  provoke  disturbance. 

9494.  That  is  what  I mean — that  they  went  a 
different  way  to  that  usually  taken,  which  lies  through 
the  FaDs-road,  and  did  that  in  order  to  prevent 
or  avoid  disturbance! — Ves,  that  was  done.  They 
made  a considerable  detour  to  avoid  dangerous  dis- 
tricts. 

9495.  Quite  so,  and  with  the  desired  effect! — I be- 
lieve one  funeral  party  was  attacked,  but  I cannot 
speak  as  to  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  _ 

9496.  Do  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  inter- 

mingle at  all  in  Belfast !— 'Well,  no— the  Catholic 
clerf'v  keep  very  much  by  themselves.  Father  Greene 
is  a very  representative  man  and  I meet  him  on  public 
boards.  He  and  I are  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  in  the  town,  and  I have  no 
h^itation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  is  _an 
able,  energetic,  genial,  and  popular  man,  and  I like 
him  very  much 

9497.  Yes,  but  what  I mean  is  do  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  associate  as  they  do  in  other  towns 
whei-e  I have  seen  them  walking  through  the  streets 
to"ether,  met  them  dining  together,  and  that  sort  of 

th?ug does  that  take  place  in  Belfast? — Not  that  I 

am  aware  of,  but  I would  not  object  to  dine  with 
Father  Greene,  particularly  if  the  dinner  was  a good 
one. 

9498.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  there  was  such  an 
exhibition  of  harmony  among  the  clergy  of  the  two 
denomuiations  it  would  lead  their  respective  flocks  to 
act  simDarly ! — I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  a great 
infiuence. 

9499.  So  do  I — reference  has  been  made  here  to 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Kane’s  absence  from  Belfast!- -Yes. 

9500.  Are  you  aware  what  he  is  away  for! — Yes. 
Dr.  Kane  and  I are  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Ulster  Loyalist  Anti-Eepeal  Union,  and 
I myself  moved  in  that  committee  that  Dr.  Kane, 
together  with  a barrister  named  Mr.  George  Hill 
Smitli,  of  Armagh,  should  be  sent  as  a loyalist  deputa- 
tion to  America  to  organize  loyalist  feeling  there,  and 
enable  us  the  more  effectually  to  maintain  our  position. 
And,  I believe,  that  mission  will  be  attended  with 
the  gi-eatest  success. 

9501.  One  other  question—you  said^  you  organized 
a sort  of  police  patrol! — ^Yes. 

9502.  Or  special  constables! — Yes,  along  the  Shank- 
hill-road,  and  in  that  district. 

9503.  And  you  gave  us  a long  list  of  the  men  who 
were  so  employed! — Yes,  some  of  them. 

9504.  But  you  said  the  police  may  not  have  known 
of  that ! — I gave  no  information  of  it  to  the  police  or 
to  the  authoriti^. 

9505.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  might  have  led  to 
serious  consequences  though ! — No,  I do  not. 

9506.  That  the  regular  police  may  have  mistaken 
who  they  were! — No,  tire  men  exerted  theii-  influence 
so  quietly  that  the  police  would  not  be  liJcely  to  identify 
them.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sliankhill 
people  felt  so  aggrieved — that  the  polico  would  make 
no  distinction  betweerr  rowdy  rioters  aard  peaceable 
citizens.  The  executive  committee,  besides,  had  re- 
fused to  eirr^ol  special  constables  and  then  the  idea — 
when  that  was  being  discussed — suggested  itself  that 
a badge  might  be  worn  whereby  the  police  would  bo 
able  to  recognize  them  as  friends  aird  allies,  but  that 
idea  was  subsequently  abandoned  and  we  were  left  to 
do  the  best  we  could  to  help  the  police,  at  the  same 
time  running  the  risk  of  getting  our  hearls  broken 
with  batons  or  of  being  taken  down  to  the  police 
office. 

9507.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  Dr.  Hanna. 
Su]>posmg  there  was  a body  of  yorrr  special  constables 
on  tiro  road  when  a riot  took  place  arrd  that  tho  Con- 
stabulary charged,  batoned  one  of  these  men,  arrested 


him  and  conveyed  him  to  the  police  office  could  you  Cei.  is,  isss 

fairly  blame  the  police  for  it! — "Well,  that  would  Dr. Hngb 

depend  upon  circumstances.  I know  that  when  a Uann». 

man  is  in  a clrar-ge — at  least,  I have  so  heard  ^d 

believed — the  excitement  of  his  mirrd  when  charging 

is  not  liable  to  make  that  discrimination  between  one 

class  of  people  and  another  that  one  might  expect  him 

to  make,  and  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  ho 

would  make.  That  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  difficulties 

of  the  situation,  and  I repeat  that  that  is  ono  of  the 

strong  complaints  the  Shankhill  people  and  others 

make  against  the  police — that  they  evurced  no  dts- 

crimiiration  whatsoever  in  their  charges  and  assaults, 

but  were  most  likely  to  attack,  baton,  and  arrest  the 

men  who  came  near'esb  to  hand  and  whom  they  could 

with  most  ease  take  to  the  police  office. 

9508.  And  Coustabrrlary  from  tire  country  wOl  do 
tirat  more  likely  than  the  town’s  police ! — Certainly, 
and  I don’t  blame  a man  for  rmiking  his  duties  as  , 
light  as  possible,  it  is  only  human  natrrre. 

9509.  Mr.  Adavis. — Dr.  Hanna,  you  condemned 
very  strongly  the  orgarrization  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  in  Belfast ! — Yes,  airJ  the  want  of  head 
which  nrarks  that  force. 

9510.  Wlrat  is  your  exact  proposal  as  to  the  firture 
police  of  the  town? — My  proposal  is  this— That  the 
police  should  be  under  one  head,  who  would  be  held 
responsible ; that  there  should  be  some  connexion 
between  the  Town  Council  and  the  police,  whereby 
they  would  be  instnreted  in  their  civic  dirties  and 
trained  to  discharge  them,  and  whereby  they  would 
be  brought  into  better  relationship  with  the  public  at 
large,  and  so  not  only  preserve  the  peace  of  the  town, 
but  consider  wlrat  would  be  best  for  the  comfoil;  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  population. 

9511.  And  would  you  maintain  the  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary system  in  the  torvn,  or  would  you  have  a local 
police ! — Well,  I think  that  to  a largo  extent  the  force 
must  be  a local  one — that  is  in  tho  sense  of  being 
settled  here,  that  they  may  come  to  under-stand 
the  population. 

9512.  That  is  so  now,  you  are  aware! — Yes.  I 
suppose  we  have  them  stationed  liere,  but  they  have 
not  yet  attained  to  that  condition  of  intelligence  that 
they  understand  the  population — perhaps  -with  seven 
years  further  instruction  they  might.  But  I believe 
that  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  would  afford  tire 
material  for  a splendid  force  of  the  description  I 
mention.  I think  it  is  their  organization  that  is 
faulty,  and  the  fact  that  they  feel  themselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  population  and  of  public  opinion  in  Bel- 
fast. 

9513.  Therefore  I understand  you  are  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  in 
Belfast ! — Yes,  with  very  great  modifications. 

9514.  I presume  that  you  would  have  them  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  who  would  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Inspector-General? — "Web,  I think  that 
is  not  objectionable  in  itself  if  you  can  only  get  such 
an  officer,  who  will  be  competent  for  his  duties. 

9515.  Of  course.  Wlrat  amount  of  control  do  you 
propose  that  the  Town  Council  of  Belfast  should  have 
over  them !— 'Well,  I think  that  the  Town  Council 
should  have  such  a degree  of  control  over  the  Con- 
stabulary as  would  secure  effect  for  all  recommenda- 
tions that  were  necessary  to  facilitate  the  coirverrience 
of  tlie  public  and  to  promote  tho  trade  of  the  com- 
munity, and  assist  them  m the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness in  such  a way  as  they  are  not  assisted  now. 

9516.  In  other  words,  you  propose,  as  I under- 
stand,  that  tho  police  shall  be  under  the  cliavge  of  a 
Town  Inspector,  and  that  he  shall  be  rosponsiblo  to 
the  Inspector-General,  bub  that  tho  Towii  Council 

have  power-  to  make  any  recommendations  tliat 
they  may  think  proper- : is  that  so!— Yes,  and  that 
they  shall  have  power  to  enforce  those  r-ecomuicnda- 

*^^°^'l7.  Howto  enforce  them  !— Well,  that  would  re- 
quire very  rnuclr  consideration. 

9518  I think  so!— This  question  is  not  quite  so 

2Z2 
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Oe*.  18.  1888.  much  in  my  line  of  thought,  but  if  you  ^ve  me  a 
Eer.  oTHogh  study  it,  I will  give  you  a more  detailed 

Hanna.  ’ answer. 

9519.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Catholic  population 
of  Belfast  would  have  any  confidence  in  any  system 
by  which  the  control  of  the  police  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  council  i — Well,  I would  not  at  all 
wish  that  any  system  should  be  established  in  which 
the  Roman  Catliolic  population  of  Belfast  would  not 
have  confidence. 

9520.  Are  you  aware  that  the  town  council  of 
Belfast  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  body,  and  that  of 
their  30  principal  officers — all  those  who  have  salaries 
of  £130  a year  and  upwards — not  one  of  them  is  a 
Catholic  1 — I was  not  aware  of  that  fact,  but  if  the 
Protestants  are  competent  for  their  duties,  there  is  no 
objection  to  that,  I suppose. 

9521.  Now,  you  said  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
special  constables  while  engaged  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  woiild- be  to  moderate  amongst  employes 
the  rage  of  faction.  You  consider  that  to  be  a 
desirable  object? — I do,  very  much. 

9522.  Of  coui-se,  I presume,  that  you  entirely  dis- 
approve of  what  we  have  heard  took  place  on  the 
Queen’s  Island,  where  a small  minority  of  Catholics  in 
the  employment  have  been  greatly  harassed,  and  one  of 
them  was  assaulted  and  prevented  from  working.  You 
would  not  approve,  I take  it,  of  any  action  of  that 
kind  ? — Certainly  not,  and  no  respectable  Protestant 
in  Belfast  would  approve  of  it,  but  I would  very  much 
like  to  be  sure  that  such  statements  were  not  exagger- 
ated. 

9523.  Certainly,  and  we  intend  to  inquire  into 
them.  May  I ask  you,  did  you  yourself,  early  in 
the  year,  state  at  a public  meeting  in  Belfast,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  working  of  Home  Rule,  that  Mr. 
Tilling,  the  manager  of  the  Queen’s  Island  works 
would  be  deposed,  and  that  a Nationalist  rivetter 
would  bo  placed  in  his  stead  ? — I did. 

9524.  Do  you  consider  that  language  calculated  to 
make  the  position  of  Catholic  workmen  in  the  Queen’s 
Island  comfortable  ?— I do  not  think  that  it  afiected 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  workmen  on  the  Queen’s  Island.  ' I thought 
that  all  Irishmen  would  be  quite  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate that  as  a piece  of  humour. 

9525.  Then  the  statement  was  a joke  1 — Quite  so ; 
what  else  could  it  be  ? 

9526.  You  also  stated  in  the  same  speech  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood  were  balloting  for  the 
Protestant  farms  ? — I did. 

9527.  "Was  that  also  a joke? — No,  it  was  not. 

9528.  You  stated  both  facts  in  the  same  speech? 
— I did,  and  the  latter  fact  appeared  in  all  the 
papers. 

9529.  It  appeared  in  all  the  papers,  and  therefore 
it  must  he  true? — Not  necessarily,  but  I took  it  up 
and  wrote  it  into  my  speech,  as  any  man  will  work 
any  incident  of  the  kind  into  his  speech.  As  it 
appeared  in  most  of  the  papers  and  as  1 believed  it  to 
be  tiiie,  it  was  presented  to  the  public  by  me  for 
whatever  it  was  worih,  letting  every  mair  inquire  into 
the  foundation  of  it  for  himself. 

9530.  It  was  simply  from  what  appeared  in  the 
papers  riiat  you  spoke  ?— Quite  so.  I was  not  present 


view  that  was  going  on  ?— Yes,  I did  make  that  state- 
ment. 

9534.  Of  course,  then,  you  had  personal  knowledge 

that  there  was  a large  amount  of  arms  in  Belfast  ? 

had  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

9535.  Except  from  that  fact? — Except  from  that 
fact. 

9536.  And  you  were  aware  that  many  prominent 
persons  stated  that  civil  war  was  probable  in  the 
North  of  Ireland? — Yes,  and  I believed  it  myself 
that  it  would  be  very  probable — extremely  probable 
— if  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  his  Home  Rule 


9537.  You  stated  that  yourself? — I did. 

9538.  Do  you  think  that  a proclamation  by  a per- 
son of  weight  in  Belfast,  that  civU  war  was  probable 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  those 
arms  into  Belfast  ? — I do  not  think  it  had.  There 
was  not  time  enough,  when  these ' statements  were 
made,  to  bring  arms  into  Belfast  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 

9539.  You  stated  that  you  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge that  the  arms  were  brought  into  Belfast? 

Yes,  I have  no  peraoiial  knowledge  whatever;  and 
if  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion,  I will  tell  you  that  I 
thoroughly  believe  all  statements  of  the  kinrl  -vrere 
enormously  exaggerated. 

9540.  Was  the  statement  that  civil  war  was  pro- 
bable also  exaggerated  ? — Not  at  all.  That  was  my 
opinion  tlien,  and  it  is  my  opinion  still.  I do  not 
exaggerate  that. 

9541.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Do  you  think  that  there 
wei’e  any  number  of  arms  introduced  into  Belfast 

during  the  two  months  preceding  the  riots? I have 

no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  I do  not 
believe,  from  the  very  extensive  relatioim  I had  to 
the  people — I am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them— 
that  there  could  have  been  any  considerable  amount 
of  arms  brought  into  Belfast  without  my  knowledge. 

9542.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  more  dan- 

gerous classes  in  Belfast,  looking  forward  to  a period 
of  trouble,  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it? 
— I could  not  say  that.  I do  not  think  that  the 
dangerous  classes  in  Belfast  have  so  much  reflection, 
I do  not  think  they  reasoned  on  the  matter  at  all 
in  such  a way  as  to  anticipate  results.  I spoke 
rather  of  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  tlie  intelligent 
arrizans  and  the  respectable  part  of  the  workin"  popu- 
lation. ° 

9543.  Referring  to  the  question  of  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  yon  said  that 
you  thought  the  organization  faulty  ? — Yes. 

9544.  Slay  I ask  you  would  it  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  practice  was  faulty?— I believe  both 
the  practice  and  the  organization  faulty.  In  my 
opinion  you  cannot  maintain  the  organization,  and 
adapt  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  to  the  necessities 
of  Belfast. 

9545.  Yet  I understand  that  you  admire  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  as  a body,  and  that  you  think  they 
are  the  best  body  of  police  in  existence  ? — They  are  a 
splendid  body  of  men.  I do  not  think  they  are  the 
best,  but  I believe  they  will  furnish  a sufficient  amount 
of  splendid  material. 

9546.  You  do  not  wish  that  the  police  of  Belfast 


at  the  balloting,  and  I therefore  could  not  give  any  be  a different  force  from  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 

personal  testimony  about  it.  . stabnlrnTr  1 — T HVo 

9531.  You  had  no  information  except  what  you 
saw  about  it  in  the  papers  ?— I had ; I had  private 
information. 

9532.  In  the  same  speech  did  you  make  the  re- 
mark about  the  Queen’s-island  men  that  you  now  say 
was  a joke  ? — Quite  so.  I also  stated  in  that  speech 
that  there  was  a notable  Nationalist  called  Paddy 
O’Rafferty  who  expected,  imder  the  new  order  " 


stabulary  ? — I should  like  to  see  a force  most  capable 
and  selected,  so  that  we  would  have  in  view  the  confi- 
dence the  population  should  have  in  the  police ; that  all 
objectionable  elements  in  the  present  force  should  be 
removed,  and  the  whole  force  re-modelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  the  community. 

9547.  Would  you  see  any  strong  objection  to  some 
representative  local  authority  being  established  other 


9533.  You  stated  to  us  that  you  were  nearly 
deafened  by  tbe  noise  of  that  extraordinary  rifle  re- 


authority could  be  established  than  that  which  you  find 
in  the  Town  Council.  I think  the  Town  Council  is  the 
proper  pai-by  to  have  that  relation  to  the  officers  in 
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«,Tmna.nd,  that  would  hring  the  Royal  Irish  Constahu- 
wr  into  touch  with  the  commercial  population,  ihe 
kJ  is  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  an  isolated 
Sdy  their  mode  of  life  is  a Monkish  one,  and  they 
liave  no  sympathy  with  the  people. 

9548  You  spoke  of  the  commercial  body  being 
represented  by  the  Tom  Council.  Are  the  industol 
MPulation  fairly  represented  by  the  Town  CounciH— 
well  I think  that  tlie  industrial  population  ought  to 
be  fairly  represented  by  the  Town  Council. 

9549.  I want  to  know  whether  they  are.  Ai-e 
they  in  fact,  represented  by  the  Town  Council? — ^You 
would  require  to  define  for  me  the  term  “ industn^, 
in  order  that  I may  answer  that  question  intdligibly. 

9550  The  labouring  population  of  whom  of  coiuBO 
a lari'e  number,  if  nob  the  majority,  are  Roman 
CuthoUcs.  Are  they  mil  represented  by  ‘he  Tom 
Council?— ‘Well,  I might  say  that  the  Protestant 
labouring  population  are  not  represented  by  labouring 

men  or  artisans  on  the  coimril. 

9551.  lAx.  Adams. — Does  not  the  franchise  ot  10 
ratin"  shut  out  the  workingmen  from  tho  electoral 
todyl— Yes,  that  is  the  fact.  I do  not  think,  how- 
evek  that  the  workingmen  desire  to  be  on  the  Town 

No,  I do  not  mean  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  but  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  electoral  body 
being  confined  to  persons  having  a £10  rating,  the 
franchise  does  not  include  the  workingmen?— -Well,  i 
believe  that  the  proper  persons  to  represent  the  nscai 
interests  of  the  citizens  are  those  who  contribute  most 
largely  to  the  taxation  of  the  city.  I would  not  like 
that  a person  should  be  elected  to  represent  .me  on  the 
ooimcil  who  does  not  pay  any  rates  himself,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  taxation.  PM  .1  V r 

9553.  Mr.  M'-Eard^j.—Ar&  the  Catholics  of  this 

town  represented  in  Parliament  ? — -They  have  one  re- 
presentative, and  he  will  not  be  in  Parliament  a day 
longer  than  we  can  help  it.  p,  „ 

9554.  Taking  it  in  that  sense,  are  the  Catholics 
of  Belfast  represented  on  your  local  Parliament 
—the  Town  Council  ?— They  are  not  m that 
sense,  but  I may  mention  that  we  have  had  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Town  Council. 

9555.  Mr.  .dtiams.— And  you  did  not  keep  then^n 

the  council  a day  longer  than  you  could  help  it  ? — No, 
sir  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon ; I did  not  in  that  answer 
refW  to  the  Town  Council.  I think  that  all  sections 
of  the  population  ought  to  he  fairly  represented  upon 
all  local  boards.  „ , , 

9556.  Mr.  M‘Ea/rdy.—l  think  you  referred  to  a mis- 
understanding that  arose  on  two  points,  and  which 
bore  very  hardly  on  the  police,  first  with  regard  to  the 
impression  which  prevailed  in  Belfast  that  they  were 
sent  here  specially  to  keep  down  the  Protestant  com- 
munity ? — Yes. 

9557.  Is  that  so,  Dr.  Hanna?  Did  that  impression 

exist?— Yes,  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  police  was  to  suppress  the  manifestations 
of  loyalty,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  put  down  the 
loyal  spirit  ©f  the  people.  , ^ 

9558.  Could  you  say  when  you  first  heard  that 
officially  contradicted?— I do  not  remember. 

9559.  Do  you  know  how  long  that  report  was 
allowed  to  continue  avithout  any  attempt  at  an  official 
contradiction?— That  feeling  existed  from  the  firet 
statement  that  Mr.  Morley  made  with  regard  to  the 
police  being  employed  to  suppress  the  loyalty  of  Ulster, 
when  it  was  stated  that  Home  Rule  could  not  be 
established  without  the  greatest  possible  risk  of  civil 
war  in  Ulster.  Mr.  hlorley  answered  that,  according 
to  my  recollection,  by  stating  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  would  take  charge  of  that  difficult  and 
deal  with  the  men  of  Ulster.  Prom  that  time,  I 
believe  the  feeling  against  the  police  commenced,  and 
that  feeling  you  iiave  referred  to  was  increased  very 
largely,  I tliiiik,  by  other  statements  of  the  same  kind 
made  by  Mr.  hforloy. 

9560.  When  the  country  police  were  brought  into 
Belfast  on  the  7th  or  8th  Juno,  wa.'j  it  not  generally 


understood  through  the  town  that  they  were  the  Oe*.^i888. 
Government  police,  brought  in  for  the  pu^ose  of  d^,  Hugh 
carrying  out  those  objects  and  putting  down  the  Pro-  Hwna. 
testants?— If  any  such  statement  was  pr<mulgateu 
about  the  police  that  were  brought  in  here  I am  not 
cognizant  of  it. 

9561.  You  were  not  cognizant  of  it? — No,  i was 
not,  and  I am  not  cognizant  of  it  now. 

9562.  You  referred  also  to  tho  mistaken  action  of 
the  police  a few  days  afterwards  in  connection  with 
the  Coombe  workmen  ? — Yes,  that  was  a most  un- 
fortunate circumstance.  It  was  most  exasperating. 

9563.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  a mistake? — Well, 
it  surely  must  have  been  a mistake.  I cannot  believe 
R possible  that  it  was  a deliberate  thing.  I cannot 
beUeve  that  any  body  of  public  officers  cliaiged  with 
the  responsibility  of  keepii^  the  peace  would  have 
done  it  deliberately. 

9564.  Do  you  think  that  if  special  constables  had 
been  acting  with  the  police  on  that  occasion  that  mis- 
take must  have  been  avoided? — ^Yes,  i believe  so.  I 
tbink  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  ocouvred. 

9565.  Do  vou  think  that  if  the  police  were  suo- 
jeeted  to  considerable  misrepresentation,  that  the  fact 
of  having  special  constables  chosen  from  amongst  the 
people  themselves  working  with  them  in  preserving 
the  peace,  would  have  tended  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  the  public  of  any  such  impression  ?--Oh,  in  tho 
first  place,  if  special  constables  were  working  with  the 
police  misrepresentations  most  likely  would  never 
have  arisen,  and  if  they  had  arisen,  they  could  not 
have  continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

9566.  They  could  not  have  continued  for  more  than 
two  or  three  houra? — No. 

9567.  In  fact,  the  appointment  of  special  constables 
would  have  insured  the  action  of  the  police  being 

appreciated  and  understood  ? — Yes. 

9568.  You  refen-ed  to  various  articles  “in  the  sedi- 
tious press.”  Are  there  any  special  articles  that  you 
refer  to  ? Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you  call  the 
seditious  press?— Well,  the  articles  were  all  specially 
violent,  the  whole  of  them  were. 

9569  Were  any  of  them  published  on  any  par- 
ticular day  ?— I refer  specially  to  the  Morning  Eews 
and  Freeman’s  Jcmmal.  They  are  papers  that  I do 
not  often  see,  but  I never  see  them  but  they  ai-o  in  a 
blaze  with  excitement  and  sedition. 

9570.  There  was  one  special  article  that  you  referred 
to  as  having  a bearing  on  tbe  riots? — Yes,  in  the 
M<yvning  News  of  the  12tji  or  13th  July,  there  was  a 
statement  in  the  Morning  News  that  the  Omngemeii 
of  Belfast  intended  to  ivreck  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  A 
gentleman  drew  my  attention  to  it,  and  said  to  me 
° When  I saw  that  article  in  the  morning  paper  I 
prepared  mj-self  for  a violent  outbreak  of  hostfiity  m 
the  evening.”  His  forecast  was  realized  for  "■e 
that  outbreak.  The  Roman  CathoUcs  m the  Palls 
district,  I have  no  doubt,  believed  it,  I have  not  tho 
slio-htest  doubt  that  they  believed  it ; but  there  was 
really  no  foundation  for  it;  the  Orangemen  never  con- 
templated anything  of  the  kind;  tlieyare  a very  respeck 
able  body,  and  would  not  be  connected  with  anything  ot 
tliat  kind.  Nevertheless  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
believed,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  immensely  in- 
tensified the  crisis  and  contributed  largely  to  brmg 
about  the  disturbances  that  occurred. 

9571.  Can  you  refer  to  any  similar  article  or  one 
having  a similar  effect  previous  to  the  6th  June  1— 

No,  I do  not  remember  any  such  article.  ’ 

9572.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  Mr.  Morley  s utter- 

ance in  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  you  have 
refereed  ?— I cannot,  but  1 have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  myself,  if  the  newspaper  reports  are  to  bo 
beUeved,  of  what  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  I was  giving  a good  deal  of  a,ttentioii  to  all 
political  heresies  at  that  time,  and  doing  my  best  to 
refute  them.  ^ 

9473  You  say  tliat  on  the  9th  Juno  you  went  to 
the  StontHU  toad  at  tlio  toqaost  of  tlio  Mayor  l--Yos 

• 9574.  Can  you  sav  whether  the  request  was  a verbal 
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OA^iesB,  was  a verbal  request.  I 

K=v.  Dr.  Hush  *J  tts  General  Assembly  and  two  majistrotea 
H..a.  Mr.  Gavmjm  and  Mr.  ITorkman,  came  iito  the 

^sembly  to  see- the  Eev.  L,.  Johnson  and  myself 
with  a request  from  the  Mayor  that  we  should  lo  if 
qwe*’  n“  if'  "''“‘“S  *«  tlie  Shankhill  road.  ® 
ao/S.  On  the  occasion  when  the  police  charged  up 

ravldew  •'>"  Biddall,  have  yoE 

zi,- jiLruot" 

95 1 6.  Have  yon  inquired  !_I  did  not.  There  was 
HieZ”*”’  >>oad-coastahlB  in  charge  of 

Zb'  i'  “ “““"‘“J  wery  much  since  1877  in 
numbers  )_I  cannot  say  that  they  have.  They  have 
been  p-adually  increasing  but  not  in  an  abnormal 

9578.  Is  it  the  habit  for  the  schools  of  other 

ProtMtamt  ehurcli  in  Belfast  does  it.  ^ 

95/9  Do  the  Catholic  cliurcli  schools  hold  such 

oihoi?  T Z f .®™“  efganisations  in  the 

cZZotZZi.r"  -ea. 

teZronS  w‘\°  TZi"*' ‘““'-Well,  there  has 
9o81.  You  mentioned  in  connexion  with  your  school 

Z™  Carriofchfflas  aXgerenl 

9582.  Have  you  ever  asked  specially  for  precautions 
to  be  taken  at  that  point?— I have. 

wf  n request  received  attention  ? 

-WelUn  some  eases  it  has.  Mr.  Toivnsend  waTa 
'ery  efficient  officer,  and  I always  felt  myself  per 
hanZ””"  ““  "“"S'Zte  were  in  his 

9584.  Did  yon,  on  the  31st  July,  before  vonr 
eehool  excnrsion  look  place,  ask  for  Vcial  prote" 
tion  to  be  pven  at  Carriok  bill  !_I  did  not  iVt  I 
had  a visit  from  two  police  sergeants,  to  confer  with 
me  on  the  subiect,  to  know  what  line  of  march  the 
^eureion  woidd  take,  and  so  on,  thetimeat  whkhwe 
raZZh'm  .rZ  “““"'“Boas  we 

S meet  all  Z “<Eeient 

10  meet  all  tJie  purposes  required 

did  von  excursion, 

themieTvefl  'T°  <=™*7l>ody  to  shift  lor 

themselves  I_Well,  oiir  plan  was  that  we  were  to  go 

home  as  quietly  as  possible,  and,  it  possible,  to  make 

Z ZaZS  - Z ■'X  ””  P™''oeatioii  whaT 
ever  to  anybody.  Our  plan  was  to  disnersn  sf  +1,0 
railway  station,  which  we  did  ; and  in  order  that  that 

dispersion  Plight  be  as  perfect  ^s  possible  I Jemaiuel 

th«i  fol  owed,  and  as  soon  as  I went  along  tlLtr;ets 
I took  the  tramcar,  which  went  through  the  streete 
the  children  were  most  likelv  to  -0  by  as  soon 

blycould  I did  not  at  all  anticipatesSy  difficult™ 

ar^e,  and,  besides,  I could  not  possibly  be  ^coTitocfc 
with  every  individual,  and  I did  not  consider  I was 
de^rting  my  post  by  taking  that  mode  of  returning 

it  ^ Who?  ^ I suggested 

L ^ tliat  if  you  had  ffienti- 

fied  } ourself  m any  way  with  the  scLol  excursion 
when  going  home,  might  it  have  marked  the  exmS 
as  a Protestant  one,  and  broken  faith,  to  some  extent 
^nth  the  authorities  ?— Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
regar^ded  as  a breach  of  faith,  but  I was  not  L the 

anypartof  theexcur- 

■ , ,^as  not,  in  the  tramcar  in  which  I re- 
turned to  this  end  of  the  town,  a single  teacher  or 
scholar  connected  with  the  school.  They  had  almost 
rB  pi  eceded  me  on  the  way  home,  and  I kw  very  few 
of  them  on  the  way.  ^ 


At  this  stage  the  court  adjourned  for  ashort  perin,! 
and,  on  resummg,  the  examination  of  the  witneK?’ 
proceeded  with. 

9587.  Mr.  Jf‘I{ardi/.~~Oa  Monday,  the  9tb 
August,  when  the  dragoons  dismounted,  by  \u 
Thynne  s order,  and  prepoted  to  fire,  yon  remonZw 

Zw*.*'  ‘■otb  mobe!_Yes,  bott 

?So'  f “‘Binded  to  youI-Both. 

9oS9.  Amito  understand  that  the  Catholics  Gn 
precmted  your  wn„.i„geI_Tl.e  erowde  b.d  been  vS 
eoneiderably  dispersed,  but  there  were  stiU  eoS 
able  numbers  at  the  comers  on  tjie  streets.  I warned 
the  representatives  of  both  parties  as  to  the  posiS 
of  affaire,  and  cautioned  them  against  the  danvZ  thoj 
werernonningly  continuing  t°o  assemble,  aZ  cZ 
on  as  they  had  been  doing.  Both  sides  tlianked  ae 
and  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  Oarriothijl  people 
seem^  to  be  very  cordial  in  their  thanks.  ^ ^ 
9o90.  That  is  the  Catholic  people— the  Garrick  hill 
people,  as  you  call  them  ? — Yes  “ 

9591.  How,  come  to  the  Sunday  that  the  message 
was  brought  to  you,  to  the  effect  that  M'Glade’s  Iio^le 
was  being  wrecked  ?-That  was  on  Monday  mornbg' 

^9o02.  Hot  on  Sunday?— No,  air;  aMondaymom- 


_ 9o9.3.  Can  you  say  who  was  in  command  of  the 

-MrSlSf  over  the publichouse? 

9594.  That  was  the  gentleman  who  was  examined 
here  on  Ssturdny,  I thliI_S„.  be  bus  S bZ 
brfore  tbe  Commission  yet  He  is  the  sabbath  sehS 
missionary  of  St  Enoch's,  and  besides,  in  the  Shank, 
nut.  He  IS  a very  active  man  in  all  good  works,  and 
has  great  mflaenoe  among  tho  people.  Ho  had  charee 
of  the  CIVIC  ^ard,  as  you  term  it,  or  had  taken  cha5, 

for  me.  At  any  rate  I got  the  message.  I went 
down  and  the  events  were  such  as  I have  desoiibed. 

9o95.  Ontheocc^ioiithatachainwasstretchedacrosa 

Townsend-street— Dr.  Hanna— can  you  say  who  re- 
moved that  chain  ?— I assisted  in  removing  ft ; indeed 
I believe  I had  the  principal  hand  in  removing  it. 

9596._  Did  the  residents  of  the  locality  assist  in  re- 
moving  it  also  1-  No,  the  immediate  residents  of  the 
locality  did  not  ajipear  on  the  scene  at  all.  The  place 
was  m total  darkness,  and  a great  mystery  overhung 
the  entire  proceedings.  I think  the  people  of  thf 
locahty  were  so  intimidated  by  the  action  of  tie  molJ 
their  being  ambushed  in  the  darkness  and  their 
tactics  and  designs  being  unknown— every  man  resi- 
dent there  was  afraid  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  door 
or  even  leok  fi-om  the  window  lest  he  might  get  a 
bullet  or  the  blow  of  a stone.  Itxcept  the  mob  there 
was  no  person  in  the  street. 

9597.  What  sort  of  a chain  was  it  ?— Well  it  was 
a substontiM  chain.  I am  not  up  in  the  technicality 
of  chains ; but  it  was  so  stout  an  affair  that  the  Boyd 
Irish  Constabulary  powerful  a body  as  they  ai-e,  could 
not  break  it  by  pulling  or  tugging. 

9598  How  ninny  must  it  have  token  to  have 
brought  that  oham  there  !_0h,  it  was  not  a holvy 

T,Zr"'Z,“‘‘““X  “'™'’  ’‘fof  Bmt  matter. 
The  street  m I suppose  thirty  feet  wide,  and  it  was 
obstrncted  from  side  to  side.  It  was  a ohain  such  as 
fSZn'  for  instance. 

I™  “"■<>  qnt  in  that 
way  !_Hot  the  chain.  It  was  a most  ingeniously 
oonstructed  affair.  There  was  an  addendnn?  of  rope 
at  each  end  so  as  toadmitofits  being  made  sullioiontly 
fast  round  the  telegraph  post  atone  side,  .and  the 
lamp  post  at  the  other,  and  it  was  the  rope  I eirt. 

The  pohcc  have  the  chain— the  InspeetoreGeieral  by 

his  evidence  here  stated  that,  I think.  At  all  evente 
1 handed  it  over  to  the  police. 

9000.  You  referred  to  an  occui-renoe  in  which  a 
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woman*complainedof  illtreatmentto  the  police, 
and  police  mocked  her  Yes. 

9601  Can  you  give  the  name  of  chat  young 
vomani— Yes.  Mary  Anne  Smith,  of  Cuniberland- 

And  can  you  say  if  any  complaint  has  been 
lodged ^th  the  authorities?—!  think  I mentioned 
that  circumstance  at  some  conference  mth  the 
authorities.  , , -r  , 

9603.  But  can  you  say  vrhether  there  has  been  any 
formal  complaint  or  representation  made  about  it  ?— 
No  I don’t  think  there  has  been.  The  young  -woman 
is  a member  of  my  congregation,  and  I suppose  she 
would  have  looked  to  me  to  make  a formal  complaint ; 
but  I have  rot  made  any  as  to  that  matter. 

9604.  You  made  use  of  the  expression  that  you  sa-w 
some  danger  in  restoring  men  to  Shankhill  -who  had 
been  engaged  in  massacres  ? — Yes. 

9605. ''  Can  you  refer  to  any  instance  in  which  you 
looked  upon  the  police  as  having  been  engaged  in 
massacres  1 — The  unnecessary  firing  in  Bower's-hill.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  anything  about  the  circumstances 
that  dre-w  the  firing  in  the  first  place  ; but  I bold  very 
strongly  that  the  continued  fii-ing  after  the  street  was 
cleared  of  the  i>eople  was  unnecessary  and  murderous, 
and  that  the  people  who  were  slain  by  that  fire  were 
murdered.  That  is  the  circumstance  to  which  I 
referred. 

9606.  Are  you  in  a position  to  say — Dr.  Jdanna — 
that  the  firing  that  was  continued  was  unnecessary  ? — 

I am.  Most  assuredly  it  was. 

9607.  Are  you  in  a position  to  state  that  the  side 
streets  were  clear  at  the  time.  You  have  already  told 
as  that  you  had  not  a full  view  of  these  1 — No,  I am 
not  in  a position  to  say  that  the  side  streets  wereelearj 
hut  I am  in  a position  to  say  thatthe  ShankhUl-road  was 
clear,  and  that  the  fire  from  the  Bower’s-hpl  bairack 
could  not  have  reached  the  people  in  the  side  streets, 
unless  they  to  some  extent  projected  themselvra  on  the 
main  thoroughfare.  In  some  cases  they  did  ttiis  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  and  in  others,  people  coming  into  the 
main  street  on  their  ordinary  avocations,  and  not 
apprehending  any  danger,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
fire  of  the  police  and  were  killed.  It  was  that  way 
the  young  woman  was  shot  down  at  the  comer  of 
Moscow-street.  The  firing  after  tlie  street  was  clear 
in  front  of  the  barrack  was,  in  my  judgment,  un- 
nec^saiy,  and  the  people  who  were  killed  there  were 
massacred.  There  was  nothingto justify  that  firing — 
no  riot— and  the  streets  were  entirely  clear.  Any 
difficulty  or  danger  they  may  have  been  in  was  at 
an  end. 

9608.  Do  you  think  that  District-Inspector  Grene 
was  sufficiently  anxious  to  show  forbearance  to  the 
mobs  ? — I did  not  see  any  indication  of  that.  I did 
not  see  Mr.  Grene  in  connection  with  any  operatic^ 
s^ainst  the  mob  at  all ; it  was  not  imtil  a late  hour  in 
the  night  that  I saw  him.  So  far  as  I now  remember 
I did  not  see  him  from  the  time  that  he  consented  to 
withdraw  the  police  until,  I think,  about  ten  o’clock. 

9609.  You  saw  him  in  Dr.  Lewer’s  surgery  ?— Yes. 

9610.  And  did  you  gather  from  youi-  conversation 
with  him  then  that  he  was  sufficiently  anxious  not  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  mob,  if  it  could  be  possibly 

avoided? I had  not  any  conversation  witli  him  on 

that  point  in  the  surgery.  When  I saw  him  there  he 
was  engaged  taking  notes,  and  he  said  he  would  speak 
to  me  in  a few  minutes  on  the  subject.  I went  out 
then,  and  he  followed  shortly  afterwards.  On  his 
joining  me  we  conversed  about  the  situation  of  affairs, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  police.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Grene  appeared  then  to  be  most  anxious  to 
avoid  a collision  with  the  mob,  and  volunteered  the 
statement  that  his  own  judgment  was  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  police  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

9611.  Then,  if  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  tlie  side  streets  subsequently,  and  it  was 
proved  that  Mr.  Grene  was  one  of  the  last  persons  who 
sanctioned  firing  from  Bower’s-hillbarrack  that  evening, 
would  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  firing  was 


necessary? — That  is  a very  complicated  question,  0-<.  is.  isgs. 

and _ _ Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 

Mr.  Adams. — I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a H.imia. 
very  plain  question,  and  one  which  there  should  bo  no 
difficulty  about  answering. 

The  Witness. — May  I trouble  you  to  repeat  it  then  ? 

9612.  Ht.  APHardy. — Yes.  If  you  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  side  streets,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  Mr.  Grene  was  one  of  the  last  persons 
to  sanction  the  firing  from  Bower’s-hOl  barrack,  and 
to  sanction  its  continuance  up  to  the  last  moment, 
would  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  firing  was 
necessary  ? — I have  a conviction  that  the  continuous 
firing  was  unnecessary,  because  I had  as  good  an 
opportunity  as  Mr.  Grene  possibly  could  have  of  know- 
ing the  state  of  the  side  streets.  Nobody  had  a better 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  side  streets 
than  myself,  and  so  far  as  I saw  of  them  there  was  not 
anything  in  the  side  streets  to  justify  firing. 

9013.  That  is  as  f.u- as  you  saw  of  them,  hut  you 
have  already  stated.  Dr.  Hanna,  that  you  were  in  one 
of  the  back  streets  when  the  firing  was  carried  on,  and 
when  the  poor  woman  was  unfortunately  killed? — 

Directly  that  I knew  they  were  firing,  I came  out  to 
the  front  street,  out  to  the  Shankhill-road,  and  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  tlie  young  woman  had  been  shot. 

Up  to  that  point  I comforted  myself  with  the  thought 
that  it  was  simply  a harmless  fusilade  to  deter  the 
mob,  and  not  a fatal  firing. 

9614.  The  riot  being  in  the  side  streets— did  you 
see  them — could  you,  either  while  in  the  street  at  the 
rear,  or  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  see  the  side  streets  1 
— Yes,  several  of  them. 

9615.  Did  you  see  tliem  merely  abutting  on  the 

main-street  ? — Ye.s,  for  a time,  but  I had  information 
regarding  these  streets.  I should  like  to  communicate 
that  information  as  to  what  occurred  in  one  of  these 
streets.  There  is  a street  called  Dimdee-street — a 
street  almost  opposite  the. barrack,  and  a young  man 
informed  me 

9616.  What  is  his  name? — George  Larmour— a 
young  man  I have  known  for  years,  and  a most  res- 
pectable man.  He  is  prepared  to  give  evidence  here 
if  called  upon,  to  the  same  effect — that  after  the  mob 
bad  scattered,  and  when  the  street,  that  is  Dundee- 
street,  was  entirely  clear,  two  policemen  came  up  to 
the  end  of  Canning’s-court,  which  is  a continuation  of 
Dundee-street,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shankhill-road, 
and  fired  do-wn  Dundee-street  deliberately,  -when  there 
was  no  person  in  the  street,  and  as  a result  of  that 
firing,  the  boy,  Henderson,  -wa-s  killed. 

9617.  Is  that  the  boythatwas  killed  when  engaged 
picking  up  some  wounded  person  ? — No,  that  was  the 
boy  Kyle  who  went  to  pick  up  the  poor  girl  that  was 
shot  down  in  Moscow-street. 

9618.  Is  there  any  other  occurrence  which  you  could 
refer  to  as  leading  up  to  the  expression — “ restoring 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  massaci-e,  ic.  ?” — It  was 
the  general  impression.  I gathered  the  feeling  of  tlie 
Shankhill-road  people  almost  instinctively,  and  that 
was  the  feeling  they  had — that  the  men  who  Inul  been 
engaged  in  that  massacre  ought  not  to  be  restored  to 
the  district  j that  the  people  of  the  Sliaukliill-road  could 
have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  that  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  human  nature  to  have  a good  feeling 
towards  them.  They  were  not  at  all  prepared  to 
tolerate  in  their  midst  the  men  they  believed  to  ho 
accountable  for  the  sad  results  tliat  had  ensued,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  at  the  committee  of  magistrates 
we  all  urged  the  large  deputation  frem  the  Shankliill 
that  it  would  not  have  contributed  in  any  measure  to 
preserve  tlie  peace,  and  tliat  if  these  police  were  sent 
back  any  moral  influence  which  we  could  exercise 

would  not  be  of  very  much  use.  ^ 

9619.  Then  it  is  the  occurrence  at  Bower  s-hiJl  on 
which  you  practically  found  the  cliarge  of  murder 
against  the  police  ?— Yes ; it  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  during  the  whole  of  the  riots  that  I- had  a close 
personal  relation  to,  and  was  able  to  form  a personal 
judgment  upon. 
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(W.  16, 1888.  96  20.  Can  you  say,  Dr.  Hanna, -wlien  it -was — what 

Rev.  oTHugh  date— that  you  first  organized  the  body  of 

HaTi’na  Special  constables  ? — cannot ; but  I can  ascertain 

the  date  for  you  if  you  wish. 

9G21.  Can  you  say  how  the  Protestant  funerals — 
the  funerals  of  the  people  who  were  shot — were 
aiTanged  for;  were  they  conducted  in  the  ordinai-y 
way,  or  were  there  special  arrangements  made  1 — I do 
not  know  what  special  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  police. 

9622.  Iraeanthearrangementsmadebytherelatives? 
— The  funerals  were  airaiiged  to  take  place  at  such  a 
time  as  would  suit  their  families,  and  in  different 
districts.  They  were  arranged  separately.  We  did 
eveiything  that  was  possible  in  this  matter  to  forward 
the  ends  of  peace,  and  with  the  view  to  prevent  any 
further  possible  disturbance  as  the  residt.  We 
discouraged  the  idea  of  there  being  a demonstration 
and  of  their  assembling  in  very  considerable  numbers, 
as  far  as  we  could,  at  these  funerals. 

9623.  Has  there  any  case  to  your  knowledge 
occurred  of  any  disturbance  with  reference  to  the  cases 
of  these  Protestant  funerals? — I heard  tliat  one 
Protestant  funeral  was  stoned  on  the  Falls-road  by 
the  Catholic  party,  on  the  way  to  the  interment — as 
they  passed  on  the  way  to  the  Borough  Cemetery. 

9624.  Can  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
—I  cannot. 

Mr.  Shannon. — That  is  the  incident  that  Major 
Chancellor  gave  evidence  of. 

9626.  hlv.  M‘Hardy. — If  the  clergymen  and  others 
were  inciting  the  people  to  disorder,  would  the  fact 
that  these  funerals  passed  off  quietly  be  the  strong- 
est evidence  that  they  were  powerless  to  affect  tlio 
question  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ? — I think 
so ; but  I must  say  that  I hesitate  to  think  that 
anyone  would  make  such  a statement  as  that  the 
clergy  were  inciting  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  And 
you  can  have  evidence,  and  you  have  it,  from  what 
I have  said,  that  tliat  was  not  the  case. 

9626.  It  would,  I presume,  have  been  an  easy 
matter'  to  have  caused  disturbances  in  connection 
with  these  funerals  if  the  Protestant  party  had  been 
desirous  of  doing  so  1 — It  is  very  easy  to  cause  a 
•disturbance  in  Belfast  at  any  time. 

9627.  You  have  in  the  coui-se  of  yoirr  statement 
here  refen-ed  to  a sermon  which  was  preached  by 
you  on  the  13th  June? — Yes. 

9628.  May  I ask  you  if  that  was  a sermon  which 
was  prepared  before,  and  was  carefully  considered  ? 
It  was ; it  was  most  carefully  -wiitten  and  cai-efully 
considered. 

9629.  Can  you  tell  me,  Di\  Hanna,  the  number 
of  deaths  amongst  your  congregation  which  have 
arisen  out  of  these  riots  previous  to  that  sermon 
being  preached? — Not  one. 

9630.  There  had  not  been  a Protestant  death  ? 

Oh,  yes ; thci-e  were  tlie  people  who  had  been  shot  on 
Bower’s-hill  previous  to  that.  They  were  all  Protest- 
ants, and  it  was  before  the  preaching  of  the  sermon. 

9631.  Had  you  seen  those,  or  any  of  those  people 
that  were  shot  ? — Yes,  I saw  several  of  them.  First 
I saw  that  poor  man  M'Cormack,  who  was  shot  as 
he  was  standing  at  the  comer  of  a public-house  which 
was  almost  opposite  the  police  barracks.  The  bullet 
passed  through  the  wiudow,  slanted  down,  and  struck 
him  on  the  eye,  and  carried  the  eye  into  his  head. 
The  poor  man  fell  there,  and  where  he  fell  there  was 
a great  pool  of  blood,  which  I saw ; and  then  ho  was 
brought  from  that  place  where  he  fell  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I went  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  there  I saw 
the  body  and  a pool  of  blood,  one  of  tie  most  ghastly 
sights  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  I went  to  the  resi- 
dent magistrate,  who  was  the  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  duty  in  the  district,  and  asked  him  to 
come  iito  the  place  and  to  look  at  the  body.  But 
ho  would  not.  My  idea  was  that  it  would  give  him 
a fair  idea  of  tlie  desperate  state  of  affairs  which 
existed — of  tlie  terrible  nature  of  the  supposed  remedy 
which  had  been  resorted  to,  and  that  the  result  of  it 


might  be  that  it  might  occur  to  hLj  niiird  to  suggest 
some  other  method — some  way  in  which  the  terrible 
results  of  this  method  might  be  averted.  However 
my  invitetion  was  not  accepted.  Mr.  M'Oaithy  un- 
conrteously  and  unfeelingly  refused  to  see  the  body, 
although  ho  was  not  moi-e  than  fifty  feet  from  where 
it  lay,  but  the  other  officers,  the  officers  of  the  High- 
land Light  Infantry  came  and  saw  it.  My  idea  in 
asking  Sir.  M'Carthy  to  come  and  see  the  body  was 
that  I thought  it  would  have  a good  effect  on  the 
magistrates  if  they  were  brought  face  to  face  -with  and 
saw  the  results  of  this  method  of  proceeding.  How- 
ever,  it  was  without  avail.  I saw  also  a boy  named 
Henderson,  who  was  shot  at  the  corner  of  Dundee- 
street  and  Bower’s-hill. 

9632.  How  many  deaths  had  you  a knowledge  of, 
or  had  you  officiated  uith  reference  to  previous  to 
the  13th  June  in  your  ministerial  capacity  ? — I think 
four  cases  in  connection  with  the  riots,  and  some  of 
these  people  belonged  to  various  churches  and  congre- 
gations. But  I bolieve  there  were  four  of  them. 

9633.  Have  you  assisted  in  your  ministerial  capa- 
city in  comforting  any  of  the  families  ? — Yes,  in  all 
these  cases,  so  far.  as  I saw  the  relatives. 

9634.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not  read  your  ser- 
mon. Ill  fact,  I have  only  heard  the  extracts  from 
it? — If  you  have  not  read  my  sermon  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  you  to  do  so. 

9635.  I beHeve  that  it  was  more  of  a political  dis- 
cussion than  a religious  address  ? — It  was  social,  ethi- 
cal, and  pacific. 

9636.  Were  these  expre^ions  about  martyi-s  well 

calculated  to  soothe  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  were  killed  duiing  these  liots  ? 

Not  that  exactly,  although  that  was  an  element  in  my 
purpose,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
a clear  light  upon  tlie  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place.  I expressed  syrapatliy  with  them  as  far  as  I 
could,  and  impressed  upon  them  that  justice  .should 
be  done  to  the  people,  and  that  I sympathized  with 
them,  but  I believed  that  by  making  such  a statement 
I should  be  more  effective  in  controlling  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  that  my  counsels  to  them  might  be 
received  xvitli  more  acceptance. 

9637.  May  I ask  if  you  considered  whether  any  of 
these  victims  wore  thoroughly  innocent  of  any  breach 
of  the  law? — I have  the  strongest  conviction  tliat  the 
young  woman  M‘Allister,  the  man  M'Cormick,  Hen- 
deraon,  and  in  the  case  of  the  woman  looking  out  of 
the  window  and  killed  instantly — I am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  not  one  of  these  people  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  liots,  and  with  regard  to  the  people 
at  Bowcr’s-hill,  I am  satisfied  that  did  nothing  to 
bring  this  sudden  death  upon  them. 

9633.  Jn  the  sense  that  they  were  accidental  vic- 
tims, do  you  consider  them  martyrs  ? — Yes,  I do ; 
because  although  the  deaths  of  individuals  might  be 
explained,  these  were  all  cases  of  firing  upon  innocent 
people,  and  I considered  them  to  be  martyrs. 

9639.  Was  the  sermon  which  you  preached  delivered 
to  a congregation  the  members  of  which  have  known 
you  for  many  years  ? — It  was  preached  to  my  own 
congregation. 

9640.  Do  yon  think  that  it  was  liable  to  be  mis- 
construed by  that  congregation? — No,  nor  by  any 
people  in  Belfast,  certainly  not  by  my  own  people. 

9641.  Do  yon  think  tliat  it  has  been  misiuteiqireted 
by  prejudiced  pereons  ? — I would  not  like  to  expre^ 
an  opinion  about  that.  I do  not  know  where  the 
misinterpretation  arose.  Certainly  my  pui-pose  in  the 
senuon  has  been  totally  misrepresented. 

9642.  Can  you  tell  me,  Dr.  Hanna,  if  on  the  31st 
July  there  were  any  of  yoiu'  school  children  subject  to 
ill-treatment^— Not  that  I heard  of,  and  during  the 
thirty  yearaduring  which  wo  have  held  these  fetes  only 
one  gill  lias  been  struck  with  a stone,  it  was  a very 
slight  wound,  and  I am  quite  sure  it  was  not  intended 
to  inflict  the  injury  upon  any  one  in'  the  procession, 
which  numbers  an  average  of  1,400  childi-en.  With 
that  exception,  there  has  beai  no  case  of  injury. 
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96i3.  But  there  has  been  communication  by  the 
police  authorities  asking  for  restriction  upon  these 
processions  ? — I have  heard  that  occasionally,  and  I 
quite  aware  that  a number  of  very  respectable 
people  in  Belfast  think  th^e  processions  unnecessary. 
* 9644.  Have  you  yourself  ever  made  repi-esentationa 
•with  ref'ard  to  the  processions  of  the  opposite  faction 
(if  I m^  use  the  expre^ion)  on  the  17th  March  and 
loth  August! — Ido  not  think  I have  ever  done  so 
unless  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  such  procession 
being  identified  with  disorderly  proceedings,  and 
constituting  an  element  in  these  disorderly  proceedings. 

9645.  Then  you  have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
ftuthoriti^  to  restrain  these  proceedings !— No,  I havo 


9646.  Directly  nor  indirectly! — No,  I am  qrrite 
willing  to  accord  to  others  the  liberty  which  I claim 
for  myself. 

9647.  Whether  it  is  Catholic  or  Protestant  the  pro- 
cession should  be  permitted  !~Where  it  is  orderly  and 
where  it  is  legal  it  ought  to  be  protected.  I would 
deal  with  all  such  cases  as  tlie  Governor  of  New  York 
dealt  with  processions,  and  I think  om-  disordera  in 
Belfast  have  arisen  from  a false  policy  and  from  a wpt 
of  decision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  following 
that  line  of  action. 

9648.  Do  vou  think  that  severe  punishment  by 
imprisonment' for  party  offences  would  be  an  effective 

remedy ! I do  not  think  that  severe  punishment'would 

be  necessary  if  all  the  people  in  Belfast  were  firmly 
convinced  that  the  law  would  be  firmly  and  impartially 
administered.  I believe  that  would  tend  to  bring 
about  a much  better  state  of  things  here,  and  I hope 
all  who  can  influence  public  opinion  in  any  way,  in. 
the  press  or  the  pulpit,  will  exert  themselves  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  if  we  have  a police  in  which 
we  have  confidence  it  will  have  a most  excellent  effect. 

9649.  Mr.  ie-Poer  Tr&ncli,  q.c.— Iwantto  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions.  Dr.  Hajina.  You  say  that  in 
your  experience  for  thirty  years  only  one  stone  was 
thrown  at  the  Sunday  school  children !— I will  not  say 
that,  I will  not  say  that  even  that  one  stone  was 


thrown  at  them. 

9650.  I know,  it  might  have  been  an  accident,  but 

it  was  the  only  case  of  a scholar  being  injured  in  that 
Way! Only  one  scholar  was  ever  stricken. 

9651.  As  far  as  you  are  aware?— Yes. 

9652.  As  far  as  you  ai-e  aware  does  that  also  apply 
to  the  other  Protestant  schools  of  the  town ! — I 
believe  generally  it  does.  I never  heard  of  any 
scholars  at  these  excui-sions  being  seriously  hurt 

9653.  With  reference  to  the  demonstrations  of  the 
Catholic  schools  has  there  ever  been  any  attack  made 
upon  them ! — I have  not  stated  that  there  were  any 
Catholic  school  demonstrations,  there  havo  been 
demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
people,  birt  I have  never  known  of  any  organized 
attack  made  upon  them. 

9654.  Several  witnesses  here  have  sworn  that  in 
their  opinion  these  school  fetes  wei-e  a fruitful  source 
of  riot — is  that,  do  you  say,  all  pure  imagination ! — 
Yes ; I do  not  believe  that  statement  justified  by  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

9655.  You  tbiuk  that  is  all  pure  imagination! — 
Yes ; it  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  ease. 

9656.  Would  you  tell  me,  Dr.  Hanna,  I forgot  to 
ask  you  previously — what  would  you  say  from  your 
long  experience  of  the  Shaukhill-road  was  the  social 
position  of  the  stone-throwing  mob! — The  stone- 
throwing mob  belonged  to  the  very  lowest  strata  of 
society. 

9657.  There  was  a meeting  or  deputation,  I think, 
that  attended  on  the  Executive  Committee  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  said  that  if  they 
put  the  police  in  Sandy-row  he  would  assemble  4,000 
Orangemen  and  put  them  out  of  that ! — I was  never 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  which  Dr.  Kaiie  was,  and  I never  heard  of  his  hav- 
ing made  that  statement  till  I read  it  in  the  news- 
papers as  given  in  evidence  here.  I was  never  pre- 


sent at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
which  he  was.  He  and  I were  never  there  at  the  same 
time. 

9658.  Sir  Edwevrd  Exdwer. — Some  one  said  that 
you  stated  on  one  occasion  that  they  had  only  yet  seen 
the  boys,  and  that  if  things  went  on  in  the  same  way 
they  would  see  the  men.  Do  you  remembei’  any 
statement  to  that  effect  1 — I think  I made  a statement 
something  of  that  kind,  very  much  in  that  form,  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Constitutional  Club,  a meeting  that  .was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolutions  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  reconstitute  the  force.  I 
have  not  made  that  statement,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  I made  a statement  something  of  that  character 
— that  I had  not  seen  any  but  the  boys  of  Belfast  en- 
gaged in  stone-tlirowing  at  the  police.  I had  not  then. 

I have  not  since.  1 have  not  yet  seen  the  police  of 
Belfast  in  conflict  with  any  body  that  I would  regard 
as  a body  of  men. 

9659.  Then  you  do  not  remember  that,  statement 
being  made  to  the  Executive  Committee ! — N-o  such 
statement  was  made  to  the  Executive  Committee 
when  I was  present. 

9660.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  this  sermon,  Dr.  Hanna, 
preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  public  worship  in 
your  church? — Yes;  with  the  ordinary  congi-egation. 

9661.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  that  it  made  its 
way  into  the  newspapers! — Well,  sii',  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  some  things  get 
into  the  newspapers.  Yery  often  reporters  come  to 
me  at  the  close  of  my  service  and  ask  mo  for  my  manu- 
script. 

9662.  Butin  this  case  did  a reporter  come ! — do 
not  remember.  I may  have  sent  ^e  manuscript. 

9663.  To  where! — The  News-Letier. 

9604.  Did  you  send  the  manuscript  to  the  A'eios- 
Letter.  Surely  that  Is  a thing  you  could  not  forget! 
— I do  not  remember. 

9665.  Did  you  find  in  the  Sews-LeUer  what  appears 
to  be  a verbatim  report  of  the  sermon! — Yra ; and  I 
believe  it  to  be  quite  correct. 

9666.  Surely  you  can  remember  whether  or  not 
you  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  Emu-Letter ! — I can- 
not answer  that  question.  1 do  no.t  remember  whether 
it  was  sent  or  called  for. 

■ 9667.  Was  it  given  by  you  to  a.  member  of  the 
News-Letter  staff! — I have  no  doubt  it  was,  but 
whether  called  for  or  sent  to  tlie  office  I do  not  remem- 
ber. I am  in  the  habit  of  doing  both,  so  that  neither 
would  be  unusual. 

9668.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  as  a sermon  • 
preached  by  you  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  duty, 
but  rather  as  a-manifesto  published  in  the  public  press ! 

■ — T have  no  wish  that  you  should  regard  it  as  a 
manifesto,  but  many  of  the  sermons  I preach  find  their 
way  into  the  newspapers  in  the  manner  which  I Lave 
described. 

9669.  Do  you  believe  that  the  police,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Government,  fired  on  the  peopleaud 
initated  them  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  tiie  subse- 
quent firing  and  slaughter  which  ensued ! — I have  not 
said  that  in  the  sennon.  What  I did  say  was  this — 

“ And  so  completely  did  the  police  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  moral  influence  to  maintain  peace  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  people  were  irritated  on 
purpose  to  justify  the  subsequent  firing  and  slaughter 
which  ensued.” 

9670.  That  is  the  theory  which  you  gave  publicity 
to ! — ^Yes.  What  I said  was  this — “ One  theory  is  that 
Belfast  shall  be  smitten  into  terror  and  sulanission ; 
that  it  was  to  be  shown  how  easily  Ulster  could  be 
subdued,  and  that  no  serious  resistance  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  loyalty  of  the  North  in  subjugating 
it  to  a seditious  Parliament.  If  that  were  so  it  has 
signally  failed.  The  Government  itself  must  Imve  been 
terrified  by  its  failure  and  by  the  result.” 

9671.  That  sennon  was  preached  on  the  13th  June ! 
—Yes. 

9672.  Do  you  consider  that  forwarding  that  sennon 
upon  this  occasion  to  a newspaper,  for  publication  in 

3 A 


Oat.  18,  1888. 

Rev.  Dr.  HuRh  ' 
Hanne. 
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Oci.  18, 1886.  ita  columna,  'sraa  calculated  to  remove  riots  and  dia- 
Bev  i^Hnuh  ^ ^ think  it  had  any  effect  in  producing 

Hanim.  riot  and  disorder. 

9673.  Was  it  calculated  to  do  itT — No,  I do  not 
think  it  was.  The  people  who  engage  in  riot  do  not 
read  the  newspaper,  and  the  respectable  people  on  the 
road  were  not  likely  to  he  influenced  in  that  direction. 

9674.  This  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Voice  of 
Ulster,”  is,  I believe,  your  pamphlet  1 — I have  pub- 
lished one  under  that  designation,  but  I want  to  see  if 
this  is  the  real  article.  I have  published  this  pamphlet, 
and  I would  publish  it  again  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

9675.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — When  was  that  published? 
— In  January,  1886. 

9676.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  is  the  Christian  name 
of  Mr.  Roberts  who  acted  as  a special  constable  in 
that  time  1 — I do  not  know  what  his  Christian  name  is , 

9677.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Roberts  who  was  arrested 
by  Captain  Keogh  for  disorderly  conduct  during  the 
riots  ? — I believe  so. 

9678.  On  the  4th  August? — Yes. 

7679.  And  in  your  oj)inion  what  was  wanted  was 
change  in  the  condition  of  offlcei's,  in  which  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  a great  want  of  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  controlled  the  police  ? — I did 
not  say  any  one  had  not  a control  over  the  police. 

9G80.  I refer  to  what  you  said,  Dr.  Hanna,  since 
you  went  into  the  box  within  the  last  ten  minutes. 
You  said  there  had  been  a great  want  of  firmness  on 
tbe  part  of  the  police  authorities  ? — I do  not  remember 
saying  it,  but  if  I did  say  it,  it  would  be  perfectly 
true. 

9681.  Was  there  any  want  of  finnness  shown  in 
withdrawing  the  police  in  front  of  a violent  mob  ? — 
Of  course  it  is  open  to  that  interpretation. 

9682.  Was  it  any  want  of  firmness  when  O’Hare’s 
publichouse  was  being  attacked  ? — I did  not  see 
O’Hare’s  publichouse  being  attecked,  but  I have  seen 
the  evidence  of  Inspector  Grene,  in  which  he  said  there 
was  notliing  in  O’Hare’s  publichouse  to  protect. 

9683.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  your- 
self?— It  was  what  he  said — that  there  was  nothing  to 
protect  that  would' justify  the  means  which  were 
resorted  to. 

9684.  Was  that  one  of  your  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing that  the  police  should  be  withdrawn  ? — No  j the 
authorities  had  been  recommended  to  withdraw  the 
police  before  that. 

9685.  In  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  mob  ? 
— No. 

9686.  Why  then  were  they  to  be  withdrawn? — 
The  police,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnston  and  my- 
self, had  incurred  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  the 
people  on  the  road,  so  that  a most  serious  condition  of 
things  existed  that  might  eventuate  in  loss  of  life. 

9687.  That  is  that  the  mob  would  have  attacked  the 
police? — ’Not  necessarily — it  might  have  eventuated 
in  that.  But  I went  farther  to  say  this  that  our  fear 
w^  not  for  an  attack  of  the  mob  on  the  police,  but 
that  from  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  whole  community 
an  occasion  might  arise  in  which  the  collision  might 
not  be  confined  to  one  between  the  mob  and  the  police. 
It  was  the  respectable  people  of  the  locality  who 
suffered  from  the  police  and  not  the  mob.  . 

9688.  Do  you  know  that  thirty-two  police  wei-e 
injured  on  the  night  of  the  9th  June  on  the  Shank- 
hill  ? — I did  not. 

9689.  I observed  that  you  read  just  now  from  some 
printed  document  which  you  put  in.  What  was 
that? — I suppose  it  was  the  sermon. 

9690.  Mr.  Adams. — It  was  a list  of  alleged  injuries 
to  girls. 

9691.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — What  was  that? — That  docu- 
ment is  an  abstract  of  facts  that  were  collected  by  a com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  to  this 
Commission  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Protestants 
suffered  in  the  course  of  these  riots. 

9692.  Did  you  get  that  printed  for  your  own  use  ? 
Yes,  we  had  it  printed  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 


9693.  Is  it  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a portion  of  the 
brief  to  counsel  in  this  case  ? — I do  not  know  that— 

Mr.  GampbelL — There  is  no  doubt  about  that ; tie 
witnesses  will  be  here  to  give  the  facts  to  you,  which 
are  referred  to  in  it.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

9694.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. —At  present  I am  only  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  Were  you  the  chairman  of  the 

committee  of  the  Loyalist  Defence  Association? I 

was  very  often  chairman  of  Uie  committee. 

9695.  And  took  a very  active  part  in  the  collectiou 
of  the  evidence? — Yes. 

9696.  You  said  a wliile  ago  that  it  was  necessary 

I presume  you  meant  in  Belfast— for  a clergyman  to 
study  military  tactics  ? — I said  I thought  it  might  be 
very  desirable. 

9697.  And  it  was  serviceable  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned? — Yes. 

9698.  You  talked  about  the  children  going  in 
sections  ? — Yes. 

9699.  And  about  the  line  of  march  at  Peter’s  Hill  I 
— No.  I spoke  of  a point  in  the  line  of  march. 

9700.  Quite  so,  and  you  also  said  you  could  not 
have  used  the  expression,  '•  Bodyguard,  do  your  duty,” 
because  it  would  not  be  one  that  would  be  likely  to 
occur  to  you— that  it  was  a police  or  military  expres- 
sion?— It  was  certainly  one  which  I would  not  natu- 
rally make  use  of. 

9701.  Do  you  say  that  in  face  of  the  occurrence  in 
your  evidence  of  such  terms  as  “sections,”  and 
“ line  of  march,”  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a clergyman  in  your  position  to  study 
tactics  ? — A clergyman  who  has  studied  tactics  and 
referred  to  a line  of  march,  may  have  his  own  vocabu- 
lary. 

9702.  Will  you  give  me  the  facts  about  the  attack 
on  the  two  girls  from  the  mills  going  over  to  the  Pro- 
testant  district.  Did  you  give  tJiat  date  as  the  14th 
August  ? — I have  not  the  date,  but  I said  I would 
obtain  it. 

9703.  Mr.  Ze  Foev  Trejich,  q.c. — Is  it  in  this  printed 
document  ? — I daro  say  it  is  in  some  pail;  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

9704.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — How  soon  after  the  occur- 
rence did  you  make  the  complauit  ? — At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  magistrates,  when, 
among  other  things  I referred  to,  that  the  Inspector- 
General  asked  me  if  1 would  formulate  a complaint, 
and  I did  so,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Inspector- 
General. 

9705.  How  long  after  the  occurrence  was  it  that 
you  formulated  and  forwarded  the  complaint? — Oh, 
it  was  a very  shoxt  time  after.  I cannot  say  how 
long. 

9706.  Was  it  a fortnight  after? — I cannot  say 
that. 

9707.  I may  tell  you  that  your  letter  is  dated  the 

ISth  August,  1886 ? — You  will  find,  no  doubt, 

in  that  communication,  the  date  of  the  event  itself. 

9708.  Yes,  the  4th  of  August?— That  is  right, 
then. 

9709.  Anil  after  that  complaint  was  sent  in,  was 
there  forwarded  to  you  the  report  of  the  district 
inspector  who  was  present  on  that  occasion? — ^There 
was  no  report  of  a district  inspector  sent  to  me.  The 
only  communication  I had  was  the  Inspector-General’s 
letter  in  reply. 

9710.  Excuse  me,  Dr.  Hanna,  was  not  that  docu- 
ment — (handed  to  witness) — before  you  ? — No,  I never 
saw  that  document  before. 

9711.  You  never  saw  it  before? — ^No,  1 never  saw 
it  before,  nor  any  copy  of  it. 

9712.  You  got  a letter  from  the  Inspector-General, 
however  ? — Yes. 

9713.  Is  this  the  letter? — The  letter  has  been 
handed  in  by  myself. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.  (reading) : — 

“lioyal  Hotel,  Belfast, 

31st  August,  1886. 

“ Sir,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  18tb  inst , 
and  in / reply  thereto,  I have  to  inform  you  that  District- 
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Inspector  Seymour,  Tvho  was  in  command  of  tlic  police  at 
Townsend-street  on  the  4th  inst.,  states  that  lie  very  much 
recrets  you  should  consider  that  he  or  any  of  his  men  were 
guilty  of  neglect  or  violation  of  duty  on  the  occasion  re- 
fened  to,  and  that  they  are  not  conscious  of  having  neglected 
or  violated  their  duty.  As  the  matter  stands  at  preset 
your  complaint  can  only  be  investigated  before  the  magis- 
trates, under  6 and  7 Wiliiam  IV.,  chapter  13,  sec.  19  ; hut 
before  preferring  a charge  of  neglect  of  duty  against  Dis- 
trict-Inspector Seymour,  I should  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
you  would  bo  good  enough  to  attend  the  Police  Court  as  a 
witness  in  the  case.  I have  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  trace  the  policeman  in  plain  clothes  who,  it  is  alleged, 
used  improper  language  to  you.  This  matter  will,  how- 
ever, be  further  inquired  into. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

“A.  Reed. 

“ Rev.  n.  Hanna,  D.D.” 

9714.  In  reply  to  that  letter  did  you  say  you  were 
willing  to  give  evidence  about  the  occurrence! — My 
answer  to  the  Inspector-General  was  that  I declined 
to  take  part  in  the  case,  but  that,  being  examined  be- 
fore the  Commission,  I would  report  the  occurrence 
here. 

9715.  About  the  occurrence  in  Wilton-street.  Do 
you  know  a pawii-ofiice  in  that  street  occupied  by  a 
person  named  Warnock! — I am  unable  to  recollect. 

9716.  Do  you  know  that  the  charge  which  took 
place  tliere  was  a chai’ge  against  a violent  mob  that 
nearly  killed  Constable  Sproule  for  a time,  and  yet 
you  said  nothing  was  done  1 — I did  not  see  anything 
to  Justify  the  charge. 

9717.  That  w’as  a charge  with  batons'! — ^I  don’t 
know  how  the  police  were  armed.  I’ll  not  say  they 
hadn't  rides. 

9718.  About  this  battle  of  Springfield,  as  you  call 
it,  did  yon  make  inquiries  whether  tlie  police  had  been 
there!  If  you  had,  you  would  have  found  that  Mr. 
Lyster,  the  resident  magistrate,  was  present ! — If  he 
had  been  up  in  time  he  might  as  well  have  been  in 
Timbuctoo,  for  all  the  good  he  did.  The  battle  went 
on  for  six  hours 

9719.  That  might  arise  from  two  causes,  you  know 
— first,  that  he  did  not  try  to  stop,  and,  second,  that 
he  could  not  do  it.  Yon  have  not  mentioned  which 
he  did! — I think  that  a jioHce  officer,  when  such  a 
serious  engagement  was  going  on  for  such  a length  of 
time,  and  with  such  a large  force  of  military  ami 
police  in  Belfast,  is  not  justified  in  saying  he  could 
not  have  stopped  it. 

9720.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
two  mobs  were  firing  there  all  night  while  large  forces 
of  soldiers  and  police  were  in  Belfast! 

Iilr.  Weir,  Q,c. — That  was  a statement  by  the 
witness,  who  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  Wiiness. — I beg  your  pardon 

9721.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^You  said  that  you  were  in 
bed,  and  that  two  of  your  sermons  were  spoiled  over 
it! — Not  spoiled — not  a bit  of  it. 

9722.  You  don’tknow  that  two  resident  magistrates 
were  there  as  soon  as  they  could  1 — If  they  were  there 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  magistrates — they  did  not 
do  their  duty.  The  battle  went  on  for  six  hours,  and 
there  were  3,000  armed  men  in  Belfast.  I did  not  hear 
that  any  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle 
during  the  six  hours. 

9723.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  it! — On  the 
contrary,  I do. 

9724.  Ml’.  Campbell. — Dr.  Hanna,  you  were  asked 
whether  a Mr.  Robertson  was  arrested  by  Captain 
K eogh  for  disorderly  conduct.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  disorderly  conduct  alleged  against  him  was  inter- 
fering with  his  advice  to  Captain  Keogh! — Yes. 

9725.  You  are  aware  that  Captain  Keogh  imme- 
diately released  the  man  after  the  arrest ! — I am  not 
aware  that  Captain  Keogh  immediately  released  the 


9726.  Are  you  aware  that  Captain  Keogh  has 
since  written  a letter  expressing  regret  for  having  had 
the  man  aiTested ! — Yes. 

Mr.  GampbeU. — We  will  produce  that  letter. 

9727.  The  Wiiness. — This  Mr.  Robertson  is  a most 


respectable  man  and  most  useful  on  the  Shankhill-  Ort.  18.  isss. 
road,  and  I don't  believe  he  was  guilty  of  any  dis- 
orderly  conduct.  _ Hanna. 

The  President. — I think  it  is  better  to  leave  Captain 
Keogh  and  this  gentleman  to  determine  the  matter 
between  them.  I think,  Mr.  Campbell,  you  might 
put  a more  material  question  than  one  bearing  on  a 
pei-sonal  difference  between  Captain  Keogh  and  this 
respectable  gentleman  named  Eobei-tson. 

9728.  Mr.  Campbell. — I would  not  have  gone  into 
it  only  Dr.  Hanna  had  mentioned  it,  my  lord.  You 
omitted  to  mention  the  10th  of  June,  Dr.  Hanna,  in 
your  history  of  the  proceedings.  Were  you  not  at 
Bower’s-hill  on  the  10th  of  June ! — I was. 

9729.  Were  you  not  one  of  the  clergymen  that  came 
between  the  opposing  mob  and  the  police  in  the  barrack 
that  night! — Yea. 

9730.  Am  I not  light  in  saying  that  you  used  your 
influence  that  night  in  keeping  back  the  mob ! — I would 
like  to  make  a statement  on  that  subject  which  I 
omitted,  and  it  is  this.  I got  a communication  which 
has  been  handed  in  from  the  Executive  Committee 
acknowledging  my  services  on  the  evening  before,  and 
requesting  me  to  go  again  on  the  nc.\t  evening.  In 
compliance  with  that  report,  I again  went  up  to  the 
Shankhill-road,  and  found  the  feeling  against  the 
police  more  dangerous  even  than  it  had  been  the 
evening  before.  Rev.  Mr.  M'Combe,  and  other  clergy- 
men and  myself,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  people  who  were  scattered  in  front  of  the 
barrack  into  a large  hall  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order 
that  we  might  address  them  and  admonish  them.  We 
went,  and  a large  number  of  people  came  with  us  into 
the  hall.  While  the  meeting  was  in  progress,  we  heard 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  barrack.  That  was  the 
very  thing  we  feared — that  was  the  very  thing  we 
were  endeavouring  to  prevent.  W e then  proceeded  up 
to  the  barrack  and  found  the  report  was  not  correct. 

The  people  had  gathered  in  large  numbers  in  front  of 
the  barrack  and  manifested  a very  sullen,  resolute 
temper.  We  very  much  feared  that  they  would 
violently  attack  the  baiTack,  and  that  the  police  in 
the  barrack  woifid  have  been  obliged  to  defend  their 
lives.  We  felt  the  situation  to  be  extremely  perilous. 

I got  some  clergymen  to  go  inside  the  barrack  railings, 
and  we  got  some  forms  outside  the  barracks  and 
addressed  the  people,  and  kept  addressing  the  people 
for  over  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  militaiy  then 
came  and  relieved  us.  I am  bound  to  say  that  the 
people  listened  to  our  counsel,  and  a great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  went  at  once  to  their  homes. 

In  that  way  the  danger  which  was  very  imminent  was 
averted,  and  by  such  proceedings  a very  serious  loss  of 
life  was  prevented. 

9731.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  on  that  occasion  one 
of  tire  strongest  arguments  to  induce  the  people  to  go 
home  was  that  a full  inquiry  would  be  obtained  into  tho 
conduct  of  the  ])olice? — We  all  pledged  ourselves  on 
that.  I am  very  distinct  and  emphatic  upon  that  point. 

I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  not  one  class  of 
statement  made  that  had  such  an  efiect  in  trauquiilising 
the  people  as  when  wo  pledged  ourselves  to  do  what 
legal  means  gave  us  power  to  do  to  investigate  those 
unfortxmate  occurrences,  and  obtain  justice  for  the 
people. 

9732.  Are  you  aware  that  immediately  following 
that,  in  five  inquests  upon  those  persons  who  were  shot, 
out  of  nine,  thei’e  were  verdicts  of  wilful  murder 
against  the  police! — Yes. 

9733.  From  the  10th  of  June  to  the  13th  of  July, 
so  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  assistance  whatever 
given  by  the  police  in  following  up  tho  coroner  .s 
verdicts ! — None,  that  I know.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
from  the  period  mentioned — the  10th  of  June — not- 
withstanding the  preaching  of  the  two  sermons— until 
tho  13th  July,  there  was  no  disturhanco— I believe  nf' 
serious  disturbance — in  any  part  of  the  town. 

9734.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  cousiderabk 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  not  following  up  thc-so 
verdicts. 
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<w.i^i8SS.  Mr.  Li  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — I don’t  t>n'TiV  it  is 
Kev.  Dr.  Hugh  ^lecessary  to  go  into  that. 

Hanna.  9735.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  aware  that  the 

mission  on  which  Dr.  Kane  is  absent  from  this  country 
was  contemplated  and  the  arrangements  made  for  it  a 
very  considerable  time  before  these  riots  commenced 
at  all  ?— Yes.  I urged  on  the  committee  mouths  be- 
fore the  riots  commenced  that  Dr.  Kane  should  under- 
take this  mission,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  early 
arrangement  he  has  gone  on  the  mission. 

9736.  The  Present. — ^When  did  Dr.  Kane  leave 
this  country  ? — Five  or  sis  weeks  ago,  I think,  my  lord. 

9737.  Mr,  Ga/mpbeU. — And  had  you  so  determined 
to  send  him  out  long  before  the  riots  commenced  at 
all  1 — He  had  it  in  view  from  tho  early  spring. 

9738.  With  reference  to  the  shooting  on  the  7th 
June  at  Bower’s-hiil,  you  were  asked  if  it  would  alter 
your  opinion  of  the  firing  if  District  Inspector  Grene 
said  the  firing  was  necessary? — Not  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

9739.  Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 

been  of  that  opinion  with  regard  to  the  first  firing  1 

Yes. 

9740.  But  not  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of 
the  firing  ? — For  the  continued  firing  there  was  no 
justification. 

9741.  Did  you  see  the  flashes  of  the  smoke  your- 
self ?— Yes. 

9742.  Could  you  tell  the  Commissioners  where  the 
men  were  who  were  firing  ? — Well,  they  must  have 
been  in  the  front  of  the  police  barrack.  It  may  have 
been  from  the  windows.  I am  not  very  clear  on  that 
point. 

9743.  You  know  Drurdee-street? — Yes. 

9744.  Is  Canning-court  nearly  opposite  it? — ^Yes. 
A man  standing  in  Canning-court  would  be  able  to 
have  a direct  line  of  fire  into  Dundee-street.  They 
could  sweep  with  their  fire  Dundee-street  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

9745.  Are  you  aware  that  three  of  the  persons  shot 
that  evening  were  shot  in  Dundee-street — Hender- 
son, Matthews  and  Parker? — I am  aware  two  were 
shot — Henderson  in  Dundee-sti-eet,  and  M'Cormick  at 
Warwick’s  house,  at  the  comer  of  Dundee-street. 

9746.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  one  state- 

ment in  your  sermon  of  the  13th  June — ^to  a portion 
of  it  in  which  there  is  a suggestion  that  the  conduct 
of  the  police  would  go  to  show  as  if  they  had  some 
object  in  irritating  the  people— had  you  come  to  that 
conclusion  or  suggested  that  theory  on  anything  you 
had  seen  ? — Yes.  ° 

9747.  Had  you  based  that  theory  on  what  you  saw 
in  W^ilton-street  ? — I did  not  state  it  as  my  own  con- 
viction. I meant  to  convey  that  the  conduct  of  the  police 
was  injudicious  and  objectionable,  and  their  conduct 
might  be  interpreted  on  that  theory. 

9748.  Something  was  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

and  Protestant  clergymen  met  on  the  road were  you 

and  Father  Greene  actually  almost  face  to  face  one 
Saturday,  the  one  trying  to  keep  back  the  Falls-road 
party  and  the  other  trying  to  keep  back  the  Shankhill- 
road  party  ? — I think  I never  was  in  that  position  that 
I recollect,  unless  Father  Greene  may  have  been  at 
the  Falls-road  end  of  Townsend-street,  when  a conflict 
was  going  on  in  that  street  on  the  evening  I was 
refen-iug  to.  I heard  there  was  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  there,  but  I did  not  see  any, 

9749.  With  reference  to  this  sermon,  am  I correct 
in  saying  that  newspaper  editors  are  eager  for  news— 
anythuig  in  the  way  of  litei-ature  ? — Reporters  are. 

9750.  Has  it  happened  to  you  frequently  that  they 
have  applied  to  you  for  the  manuscript  of  your  sermon  ? 
— The  fact  is  that  while  I am  on  friendly  terms  with 
reportera  they  are  a great  torment  to  me.  I want  to 
explain.  Reporters  very  frequently  call  on  me  at  my 
own  house,  after  I have  done  a hard  day’s  work,  and 
I have  there  to  preach  a sermon  over  again. 

9751.  Do  you  know  of  anything  unusual  of  this 
particular  sermon  appearing  in  print  — Nothing  un- 
usual. 


9752.  Mr.  Adams. — Ho  has  already  said  that  he 
does  not  remember  whetlier  it  was  sent  to  the  paper 
or  got  by  a reporter. 

9753.  Mr.  Campbell. — Was  there  any  intention  of 
publishing  it  in  the  nature  of  a public  manifesto  ?— Rot 
at  all,  although  I am  quite  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  anyone  regarding  it  as  a manifesto. 

9754.  With  regard  to  this  pamphlet  of  January,  1 886'. 
I don’t  know  anything  in  reference  to  it,  but  I take  it 
you  have  written  a number  of  pamphleto  in  your  life- 
time?— Yes. 

9755.  And  also  preached  a number  of  sermons? 


9756.  You  don’t  consider  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  pamphlet  of  January,  1886,  and  the  riots 
of  J line  ? — No  ; I don’t  believe  anything  I ever  wrote 
or  said  preduced  a riot. 

9767.  Do  you  think  that  a sermon  preached  on  the 
13th  June  would  conduce  to  rioting  that  didn’t  take 
place  till  the  1 3th  July  ? — I am.  sorry  to  say  that  the 
best  sermons  preached  are  not  so  lasting  as  that. 

9758.  You  have  been  asked  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  persons  wounded  and  assaulted,  and  you  were 
asked  if  that  -was  pai-t  of  the  material  collected  in  the 
interests  of  those  I am  representing  here  ? — Yea. 

9759.  You  yourself  were  active  in  procuring  these 
facts  for  the  Commission? — Yes. 

9760.  And  you  have  a knowledge  of  some  of  these 
incidents  mentioned  in  the  report? — knowledge  of 
a great  many  of  them. 

9761.  Have  you  got  a report  of  the  number  of  houses 
wrecked  in  the  different  streets  of  the  Protestant 
localities  ? — I had  a report.  I believe  there  were  some- 
thing like  300  Protestant  houses  wrecked  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  considerably  over  1,000 
panes  of  glass  broken  in  these  300  houses. 

8762.  That  was  during  the  riots  from  first  to  last? 
— ^Yes,  and  in  many  eases  a good  deal  of  damage  was 
done  to  the  furniture  of  the  poor  people  whose  houses 
were  wrecked. 

9763.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Joseph  Doran,  the 
lamplighter?— Yes;  but  only  by  report. 

9764.  Mr  ifoss. — At  what  time  did  you  come  to 
the  Shankhill-road  on  the  7th  of  June  ? — At  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

9765.  There  Was  great  eacitement  then? — Yes. 

9766.  And  I think  you  said  you  addressed  the 
people  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

9767.  And  you  consequently  collected  a large 
number  of  people  ? — At  the  comer  of  Berlin-street 
there  might  have  been  2,000  people,  but  they  were 
addressed  at  that  point  chiefly  by  Dr.  Johnston. 

9768.  From  your  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
was  it  not  an'imprudent  act  to  assemble  2,000  people 
and  address  them  ? — I don’t  think  it  anything  of 
the  sort. 

9769.  After  what  happened  that  evening  1 — That 
depended  entirely  upon  the  character  ol  the  address. 

9770.  The  expression  was  used  that  you  could  lead 
mobs,  but  could  not  restrain  them — do  you  not  think 
that  tlie  fact  that  the  mob  rushed  passed  you,  was 
an  evidence  of  your  inability  to  restrain  them? — 
No,  I don’t  think  it  was.. 

9771.  They  carried  you  before  them? — No  ; it  was 
no  evidence  of  our  incapability  to  restain  the  mob, 
blit  an  evidence  of  the  extreme  irritation  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
police. 

9772.  Don’t  you  know  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
police  to  fire,  as  a house  was  being  wrecked  before 
their- eyes? — No.  The  -wrecking  of  a house  has  no 
connection  with  the  circumstances  to  whicli  I refer. 
The  police  were  bound  -to  bo  there,  but  police,  like 
other  people,  are  bound  to  conduct  themselves  with 
good  sense  and  propriety. 

9773.  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  interfere  and  pro- 
tect the  houses? — Perfectly  right  in  interfering  and 
protecting  that  house,  but  perfectly  -wrong  when  the 
police  became  a mob,  and  violently  assaulted  the  people 
without  provocation. 
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9774  There  is  no  evidence  to  sho-w  that  they  i 

beoame’a  mob  This  is  my  conviction.  ' 

^75-  Mr.  i2oss.— Dr.  Johnston’s  evidence  does  not  J 

^^7Vr*Thr^i«ess.— Dr.  Johnston’s  testimony  does  i 
imt  apply  to  the  incident  I am  referring  to.  I am  j 
referring  to  a different  incident  altogether,  and  one  3 
fhat  Dr.  Johnston  did  not  observe.  . . , . 

9777.  Mr.  ^oss. — I am  referring  to  an  incident  : 
he  did  observe.  , ^ . 

977S.  The  W-ilness.— Bat  both  statements  c^ot  . 
hf  true  with  regard  to  different  statements.  I am 
answering  for  myself  and  not  for  Dr.  Johnston. 

9779.  Mr.  5oss.— But  if  stone  throwmg  and  the 

whole  lot  of  things  occurred,  then  it  will  be  certainly 
something  to  the  point  have  _ explained  cn- 

cumstanoes  of  which  I was  cognisant,  and  I have 
formed  my  iudgment  on  those  circumstances,  and 
stated  it  to  the  court.  I ^ 

Wilton-street,  and  I have  stated  that  I saw  nothmg 
that  iustified  the  police  in  making  tha-t  charge. 

9780.  Yes,  but  you  have  blamed  the  police  geneiv 
ally,  and  there  may  have  been  incidents  that  occurred 
to  iustify  the  attack. 

Mr.  Adams.— Be  lias  said  that  there  may  have  been 
incidents  that  he  did  not  observe. 

9781  The  Witness. — But  if  there  was  any  such 
incident  in  Wilton-street  I shall  be  extremely  glad  to 
hear  of  it,  and  alter  my  judgment  accordingly. 

9782.  Mr.  Ross. — I think  you  said  your  Sunday- 
. school  excursion  had  never  been  attacked  or  mterf^ed 
with  except  on  one  occasion  1— As  far  as  I remember, 
only  one  scholar  during  the  period  of  thirty  years  was 
slightly  injured,  and  I have  stated  that  no  serious 
attack  ever  was  made  on  this  excursion  except  m the 
year  ’78,  at  Carrick-hill ; and  about  two  years  ago 
there  was  sl%hb  excitement  in  Eoyal-avenue  when  we 
were  returning. 

9783.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  your  eicui-sion 
is  always  accompanied  by  bands  of  roughs  ? 

Mr.  Adams.— The  Doctor  said  so  himself. 

9784.  Mr.  Ross. — Have  you  heard  it  stated  here 

that  your  processions  are  always  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  roughs  who  create  disturbances.  Dont  you 
thiTiV  it  would  be  better  for  the  peace  of  the  town  li 
it  was  put  an  end  to  1— If  bands  of  roughs  have 
attended  my  excursions  they  never  have  created 
disturbances.  , . 

9785  Do  you  not  know  that  on  these  occasions  the 
windows  of  M'Kenna’s  house  at  Carrick-hill  are 
always  broken— do  you  know  anything  about  that  (— 
I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstance. 

9786.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  hei-e  that  your 
procession  every  year  causes  more  disturb^c^  and 
rives  more  trouble  than  the  12th  July,  owing  to  the 
bands  of  roughs  that  follow  them  ?-That  is  entirely 
a matter  of  opinion.  It  cannot  be  a matter  of 

9787.  It  has  been  sworn  to  as  a matter  of  fact  I 
Then  I don’t  believe  it.  My  experience  is  different. 

9788.  Mr.  Jf'Hcwdy.— You  referred  to  an  “°i«ent 

which  you  desciibed  as  having  occurred  in  W iiton- 
street — was  it  the  same  day  that  you  addre^d  this 
large  concourse  of  people? — Yes.  „ 

9789.  Can  you  say  if  these  people  were  collected 
before  you  commenced  to  address  them,  were  they 


collected  in  consequence  of  your  address  ? — The  pwple  t^iase. 

were  in  great  crowds  upon  the  street,  and  we  considered  Hogh 

it  desh-able  to  withdraw  them.  There  is  an  open  space  Honnn.  , 
or  vacant  ground  at  the  end  of  Berlin-street,  and  we 
thouj^t  it  was  desirable  to  bring  them  down  there 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  police.  We  believed 
if  counsel  • were  offered  them  there  it  would  have  a 
very  healing  effect  on  the  state  of  feeling  on  the 


9790.  And  I may  take  it  that  the  effect  of  your 

address  did  ilraw  them  away  from  the  disturbed 
locality  ?— Lai-gely  it  did.  Because  on  such  a road 
as  the  ShankhiJl-road  in  times  of  excitement  all  the 
people  rush  to  the  places  of  the  excitement.  But 
when  Dr.  Johnston  appeared  all  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  gathered  round  him,  and  it  helped 
to  keep  the  people  away  from  the  scene  of  the  excite- 
ment.  . _ _ 

9791.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — Just  one  question,  Hr.  Jttanna, 

A lot  has  been  said  here  about  the  Town  Council 
and  certain  returns  have  been  asked  for  the  number 
of  Eoman  Catholics  among  the  higher  officers — do 
you  consider  that  tlie  present  system  has  the  eff^  of 
having  among  the  members  of  the  Town  Council  the 
leading  merchants  and  representative  men  of  the  town 

do  you  consider  the  Coimcil  fully  representative  of 

the  leading  members  and  men  in  the  town  ?— I believe 

^**^792.  Do  you  believe  they  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  town  in  a sensible  and  business  like  manner?  - 
I consider  they  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  town 
most  ably  and  successfully. 

9793  And  when  they  meet  they  tackle  with  the 
busine^  in  hand  instead  of  spouting  treason  and 
sedition  1 . ...  x 

The  f resWeni.— What  have  we  to,  do  with  treason 
and  sedition  ? , , , 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c.—I  don’t  see  what  the  return  was 
asked  for,  my  lord.  , 

The  President.— It  may  not  appear  to  you.  1 don  t 
tfhinir  they  were  asked  for  to  see  ffid  the  Town  Council 
indulge  in  treason  and  sedition.  . • , 

hir.  Orr,  Q.c. — They  don’t  appear  to  be  matenai, 
my  lord,  to  any  issues  raised  here. 

The  Fresident.— That  may  he  so  in  your  estimation, 
but  I have  no  doubt  they  appear  material  to  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — We  can  conceive  what  they  w»e 
asked  for,  and  I desired  to  obtain  Dr.  Hanna’s  opunon 
on  the  point.  „ . n 

The  Fresideni.— It  is  not  for  Dr.  Ha^  to  toll  you 
whether  they  were  material  or  not.  Uie  gentleman 
■who  asked  for  them  acted  on  his  own  judgment,  and 
that  judgment  cannot  be  criticised  by  any  -witness 

^^Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I merely  wish,  my  lord,  to  ask  Dr. 
Hanna  as  to  the  present  way  the  Council  conduct 

\he  FresiderU.— You  have  done  so  and  have  been 
i answered.  There  is  one  question  I forgot  to  ask  ^u. 
Dr.  I believe  you  are  also  chaplain  to  Her 

i Majesty’s  forces  inBelfast? 

The  Witness. — I am.  - , xt. 

I 9794.  The  Breri.ifeni.— Thanks,  I beheve  there  is 
r nothing  to  detain  you  further. 


TlM  VemraHe  Se^,er,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Connor,  ™om  and  examined. 

• • 1.  disturbed  parts  of  the  town,  and  give  any  assistance  venerable 

9795.  The  Fresident.— I believe  you  are  a minister  nower  for  the  purpose  of  settling  any  disturb-  charlea 

ofrelirion  in  this  toivn,  and  have  been,  for  many  xi  Acting  upon  Mr.  Bull’s  suggestion,  I went  Scaver,  n.n. 

years  ?-TMrty-threo  years.  . S with  ivetl  rthcr  clergymen  When  we  got  to 

9796.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  feeling  m P sbankhiU-road  wemetDr.  Johnston,  who  h^  been 

the  town?-Fairiy  so.  Samined.  We  went  together  through  an  enormous 

9797.  We  mil  be  bappy  to  rocoivc  from  yon  any  crowd  that  ” and  jJLundo 

information  yon  can  give  no  m reference  to  those  peace  and  quietnesr  lam 

riotous  disturbances,  and  also  the  benefit  of  your  tlie  people  t g succeed  in  getting  them  to  go 

opinions  and  recommendations? — I was  requested  upon  to  8^7  . , street.  There  was 

the  10th  of  June,  by  Inspector  Bull,  to  go  up  to  the  home.  They  remain  i 
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Oc/.^i88c.  no  collision  of  any  kind  at  that  time.  While  inducing 
The  Venerable  pcople  to  go  away  and  leave,  one  of  the  persons 
Charles  who  had  been  killed  was  carried  past  in  a coffin.  VYe 

SeaN-er,  L.n.  feared  that  that  sight  would  cause  more  disturbance, 
and  we  followed  to  where  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
person  lived.  ^ We  went  into  the  house,  and  talked 
with  the  family,  and  endeavoured,  so  far  as  we  could, 
to  quiet  them.  When  Dr.  Johnston  and  myself  got 
outside  there  was  an.  excited  crowd  there.  We  ex- 
horted them  to  go  home  quietly,  and  not  allow  their 
passions  to  be  excited  by  anything  that  had  taken 
place.  While  we  were  so  engaged  a diversion  took 
place,  and  our  congregation  rushed  past  us,  and  went 
down  to  Bower's  Hill  barrack.  We  followed  there, 
and  found  an  inflamed  and  angry  crowd  gatliered  in 
face  of  the  barrack.  We  found  that  a number  of 
clergymen,  as  has  been  described,  were  on  a form 
addressing  the  crowd,  and  we  got  up  and  took  our 
part  in  the  work.  ^Ve  addressed  the  crowd  as  well  as 
we  could,  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  Dr.  Kane, 
and  several  other  clergymen,  and  myself,  were  there, 
and  we  advised  the  people  in  tlie  strongest  possible 
way  to  restrain  themselves,  and  depart.  We  found 
the  excitement  still  increasing,  and  wo  sent  Mr. 

Lawther,  the  local  magistrate,  who  was  then  in  charge, 
to  the  Re-sident  Magistrate,  to  entreat  him  to  have  the 
police  who  were  in  the  barrack  removed,  because  the 
anger  of  the  crowd  was  not  against  persons  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion,  but  against  the  police. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  in  charge  there  thought  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  withdraw  the  men,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  precedent,  usage,  and  law,  and 
we  then  required  the  name  of  the  person  in  authority 
in  the  town  to  whom  we  could  apply,  and  so  far  as  I can 
remember  we  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question.  Wewerethenobligedtoleave.  Iwentaround 
one  of  the  side  streets  and  found  a company  of  Hio-h- 

landp  there,  and  the  officer  in  charge— I don’t  know  lur  mis  town,  i tumk  ,f  „ 

whohaw^— said,  “ Wewill  soon  settle  thisdisturbance,  very  injudicious  thing  to  give  rifles  to  the  police  force 
because  if  I get  an  order  I will  open  a fusilade  of  fire  In  « tn^r.  • ho..,,..  A.  , 


August,  I went  up  there  to  give  all  the  a^istance  ' 
my  power  towards  preserving  the  peace.  I met 
J ohn  J ohnston,  the  magistrate,  in  charge,  and  I walked 
up  and  down,  and  nothing  of  any  consequence  trans 
pired.  I don’t  think  I liave  anything  further  to  com 
municate  to  the  Commission  of  pei-sonal  experience 
with  regard  to  these  riots.  They  took  place  m parts 
of  the  town  with  which  I have  no  connection  as  a 
clergyman.  I went  up  there  at  the  request  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Bull,  who  seemed  to  think  that  mv 
general  character  would  have  some  influence  upon  the 
persons  who  were  there.  I have  no  more  to  say  about 
the  nots.  My  experience  of  the  police  of  Belfast  has 
not  been  very  large,  but  they  have  always  treated  me 
witli  the  greatest  possible  courtesy  and  kindness 
Whenever  I called  upon  them  to  take  in  hand  anv 
matter  in  my  parish,  I always  received  their  best 
attention.  At  the  same  time  I don’t  think  that  a 
semi-military  force  is  the  force  for  a large  town  like 
Be]fast._  Perhaps  you  are  not  awai-e  of  the  origin  of 
the  police  force  in  Ireland,  and  why  they  were  placed 
here.  They  are  a very  fine  body  of  men,  and  have  a 
very  fine  body  of  officers,  but  they  are  a peculiar  body 
of  men,  and  are  peculiarly  equipped  as  a semi-military 
force.  They  were  armed  and  were  aftenvards  organized 
for  carrying  on  semi-military  operations  in  country 
parislies.  The  introduction  of  tiiat  force  into  a large 
town  like  Belfast  was  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
good,  and  I believe  that  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission— I am  sure  E don’t  think  they  acted  inten- 
tionally, but  I tliink  the  men  acted  injudiciously— I 
think  they  acted  as  such  a force  would  naturdly  act 
under  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
placed.  In  my  ojiinion  a metropolitan  police  force, 
such  as  we  have  in  London  and  Dublin  and  all 
large  towns,  and  which  is  essentially  different  from 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  much  more  fitted  and 
much  more  suitable  for  this  town.  I think  it  is  a 


upon  the  crowd.”  “If  you  do,”  I said,  “it  will  be  most 
injudicious  and  dreadful,  for  there  ai-o  numbere  of 
young  women  and  young  men  there,  and  the  loss  of 
life  will  be  something  fearful.”  Shortly  after  that 
the  miUtary  came  down,  and  the  people  quietly  dis- 
pereed.  It  was  then  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  there 
was  no  disturbance,  nothing  occurred  on  the  Shankliill- 
road  that  night.  I believe  we  prevented  the  crowd 
from  throwing  themselves  against  Bower’s-liiil  bar- 
racks. A number  of  persons  in  it  were  semi-intoxi- 
cated and  were  utterly  unable  to  control  themselves, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  body  of  clergy  who  stood 
between  them  and  the  barrack  I have  no  doubt  they 
would  have  thrown  themselves  agaiust  the  barrack, 
and  slaughtered  all  the  persons  inside  the  barrack. 

9798.  Who  were  the  persons  you  say  were  drunk! 
—The  crewd— some  people  in  the  crowd.  Some  of 
the  police  who  were  there  were  cheered  by  the  crowd, 
and  mixed  very  freely  with  the  crowd.  The  people 
said  it  was  tlie  country  police  that  fired  and  did  so 
and  so,  and  they  cried  out,  “We  will  have  reven<re,” 
Some  of  the  town  police  who  were  there  seemed  to  go 
among  the  crowd  and  were  very  well  received,  and 
were  very  good  fellows  with  them.  We  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  that  there  were  none  of  the 
country  police  in  barrack,  and  tliey  would  not 
accept  our  explanation.  The  only  argument  we  could 
use  on  them  was  that  an  investigation  would  take 
place  into  the  conduct  of  the  country  police,  and  that 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  justice  would  be  done. 
The  next  night  I again  went  up  the  Shankhill-road. 
In  the  course  of,  the  day  the  Mayor  had  issued  a pro- 
clamation closing  all  the  public-houses,  and  I saw  not 
one  semi-intoxieated  man  in  the  crowd.  Hotliing  of 
consequence  took  place.  The  next  day  I had  a letter 
from  tlie  Mayor  courteously  acknowledging  what  ho 
was  pleased  to  call  my  seiwices,  aud  asking  mo  to 
attend  the  following  night.  I did  so,  and  found  a 
crowd  there,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence  took 
place.  Upon  another  occasion,  in  the  month  of 


town ; because  a police  force  is  supposed  to  be  ou 
good  terms  with  the  population.  If  people  are  shot 
by  the  police  an  impression  is  left  behind  that  is  never 
removed.  I believe  if  shooting  is  to  be  done,  the 
military  are  the  persons  to  do  it.  They  can  be  re- 
moved and  they  will  leave  no  bad  impression.  I think 
batons  are  the  only  iustraments  that  should  be  main- 
tained except  in  the  suburbs  of  a town  where  they 
should^  have  revolvers  when  engaged  in  dangerous 
operations.  Let  me  say  also  I am  here  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  police.  I believe  the  country  police 
were  acting  under  veiy  clisadvautageous  circumstances. 
I believe  they  were  not  attended  to  with  regard  to 
food  to  sustain  them,  There  was  some  fault  some- 
where to  put  these  men  upon  active  duty  without  re- 
ceiving proper  care  aud  attention  and  the  food  they 
required  ; and  it  was  not  to  be  surprised  at  that  they 
acted  without  that  judiciousness  which  they  would 
have  displayed  under  other  circumstances. 

9799.  And  with  local  knowledge! — And  with  local 
knowledge.  The  men  were  not  under  tlie  control  of 
some  persons  wlio  had  local  knowledge  and  tliat,  I 
believe,  was  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  the 
riots  in  Belfast.  Had  the  men  been  taken  proper 
care  of,  aud  had  the  local  men  with  them,  many  of 
the  indiscreet  acts  would  not  have  been  committed 
and  the  riots  would  not  liave' followed.  I don’t  tbinV 
that  a clergyman  is  the  best  person  to  criticise  the 
police  arrangements  of  a town ; but  my  predecessors 
having  given  their  opinions  I will  give  mine  for  what 
they  are  worth.  I would  say  that  the  first  necessity 
is  that  the  police  should  be  under  some  one  gentleman 
who  would  have  control  over  them. . That  one  gentle- 
man should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  police 
arrangements  of  tlie  town — one  who  would  place  liis 
men  wherever  they  wore  wanted  most  and  have  them 
ready  on  any  emergency.  With  regard  to  what  has 
boon  said  about  Sunday  School  excureions,  and  about 
putting  down  sucli  excursions  in  this  town ; I think 
much  wiser  men  than  I am  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  that  siiV’oct  I think  to  put  an  end 
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. tbesQ  excursiona  -would  Fe  attended  -with  a great  p 

dad  of  exoitemcnt  and  trouble.  » 

9800  Pei-iiaps  you  have  not  considered  that  no  one  ii 
itfls  recommended  that  these  excui-sions  should  in  any 
ilv  be  stopped  or  hindered.  The  suggestion  made  to  t 
US  has  been  to  this  effect— that  the  marching  of  the  v 
members  with  bands  and  banners  through  the  streets  t 
Siould-  he  prevented,  and  the  excursion  allowed  to 
take  place  in  the  ordinary  way.  My  notion  of  au  3 
Mcursion  for  children  is  not  to  march  them  about  the  j 
streets  but  to  take  them  out  into  the  country  by  the  £ 

l—'We  are  very  fond  of  marching  and  counter-  1 

marching  in  Belfest.  . , , „ j i 

9801  The  question  is  whether  the  marching  and 
countermarching  with  bands  and  banners  is  desirable  1 
in  the  interest  of  public  peace.  I think  myself  that 

if  these  excursions,  instead  of  marching  through  the 
streets  with  bands  and  banners,  went  by  train  to  the  ' 
country  somewhere  they  would  spend  a more  pleasant 
time?— My  idea  is  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  ; 
and  in  ordinary  times  there  is  not  much  fear  of  any 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  town  if  the  children  go 
from  their  place  of  worship  to  the  railway  station.  I 
believe  too,  there  are  times  when  processions  are 
dano-erous.  I believe  the  magistrates  should  have  the 

nowerofsuppressing  them  when  theythmkthenecessity 

exists  The  magistrates  should  be  the  judges  of  when 
they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  or  not  allowed  to  go 
on  • £uid  whenever  they  are  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  I think  they  should  be  allowed  to  stop  thern. 
When  my  Sunday  school  children  were  going  on  their 
excursion  I did  not  allow  either  bands  or  banners, 
■when  walking  to  the  station.  When  we  got  out  into 
the  country  we  took  out  our  bands  and  banners. 
When  I returned  two  bands  came  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose, I suppose,  of  doing  me  honour  j bub  I did  not 
want  them.  I said  to  a sergeant  of  police  1 saw  with 
some  men  near  the  station,  “ These  are  not  my  bands— 
do  you  stop  them.”  The  sergeant  said  he  had  no  power 
to  stop  them,  and  in  a few  minutes  there  was  a not. 
The  Mayor  of  the  town  sliould  have  power  to  pre- 
vent this  marching  of  bands  and  banners;  young 
people  like  to  walk  with  their  Sunday  school  banners 
over  their  betids,  and  I think  under  some  circum- 
stances it  would  be  a pity  to  interfere  with  them ; but 
if  they  are  likely  to  create  disturbances  the  magistrates 
should  interfere.  . i 

9802.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  party 
processions  ?— They  come  under  the  same  catep^. 
If  you  put  these  doivn  everywhere  the  people  will  be 
satisfied,  but  if  you  put  them  down  here,  and  allow 
them  in  other  places,  they  will  he  dissatisfied.  Par- 
liament found  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  more  condu- 
cive to  the  public  peace  to  allow  them  to  go  on  than  to 
put  a stop  to  them  everywhere.  My  experience  of 
Belfast  is  that  the  opposing  parties  act  with  as  much 
good  temper  as  possible  towards  each  other,  and  upon 
any  of  these  anniversaries,  they  seemed  to  have  given 
the  town  up  to  one  party  or  the  other,  and  when  Ae 
police  take  precautions,  there  is  not  much  fighting 
between  the  opposing  parties.  The  last  12th  of  July, 
for  instance,  passed  off  without  any  trouble. 

9803.  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear  a Home  Rule 

procession  just  now  through  the  streets  of  Belfast?— I 

don’t  know,  my  lord.  I don’t  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Mr.  Campbell.— That  is  an  exception. 

9804.  TheTFi<5ies8.— Theyattempted,I_be1ieve,toput 
down  party  processions  in  Dublin ; but  it  was  found  it 
would  lead  to  bloodshed. 

9805.  The  President.— T>o  they  allow  party  proces- 
sions in  Dublin  ?— They  are  not  strictly  party  proces- 
sions ; but  we  look  upon  them  as  such. 

9806.  Mr.  There  are  party  processions  m 

Dublin,  but  they  do  not  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace. 
There  is  no  law  against  party  processions  in  Ireland, 
and  they  are  allowed  all  over  the  country,  so  long  as 
no  evil  consequences,  or  a breach  of  the  peace,  are 


police,  are  you  aware  whether  the  complaint  has  been 
made  in  Belfast  to  the  authorities  of  their  luefiiciency  ^ 
in  any  way  ?— I have  seen  in  the  papers _ C 

980S.  I don't  pay  much  attention  to  what  I see  m &■ 
the  papers.  Are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
whether  any  complaint  of  the  kind  has  been  made  o 
the  authorities  ? — I am  not  aware. 

9809.  There  is  some  authority  here — the  Law  and 
Police  Committee  of  the  Corporation-— iso’t  tha.t  the 
proper  body  to  which  such  complaints  should  be 
addressed — for  instance,  have  any  of  the  citizens 
found  that  their  properties  were  not  properly  watched, 
or  that  the  police  were  not  preventing  larcenies  or 
burglaries  ? Have  they  made  any  complaints  of  that 

kind  to  the  Committee?— lam  not  aware. 

9810.  Have  you  any  pei-sonal  cause  of  complaint 
yourself  of  the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  police  in 
covering  thefts  and  robberies  ?— I have  not.  But  i 
think  when  riots  of  these  kinds  take  place,  by 
acting  in  their  semi-military  capacity,  they  injure  their 
natural  police  capacity. 

9811  I quite  understand  what  you  mean.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opimon. 
Yon  have  had  great  experience  in  Belfast, _ and  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  any  further  olisorvations  from 
you  ?— Nothing  further  occurs  to  me,  my  lord. 

9812.  Mr.  he  Peer  Trench,  q.o. — Doyoutluuk  n the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were  made  a permanent 
force  hei-e,  only  recruited  from  the  genera)  body  in  the 
event  of  deaths  or  vacancies,  they  might  be  made  a 
civil  force,  such  as  you  wish  them  to  be  ?— i think  it  is 


apprehended. 

9807.  The  President. — In  reference  to  the  constabu- 
lary and  their  efficiency,  considered  merely  as  a civil 


civil  torce,  such  as  you  WISU  mem  m _ 

not  possible  to  turn  them  into  a civil  force.  We  might 
lose  more  than  we  would  gam.  I am  not  prepaied 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  I dont  jom 
at  all  in  the  remarks  made  on  the  characters  of  the 
District-Inspectors  and  other  officers.  I think  they 

9813.  I think  you  are  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  ?— It  is  called  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

9814.  Mr.  M‘IIardy.—l  understand  tliat  your 
opinion  is  that  in  times  of  disturbance  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  these  processions?— 
I think  the  mayor  of  the  town  should  be  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  town,  with  the  advice  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  and  I believe  they  should  have 

that  power.  , xi.  x xu 

9815.  Would  you  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
police  sergeant  you  went  to  speak  to  on  tho  occasion 
.the  two  bands  went  to  meet  your  excursion,  should 
have  tho  power  to  use  his  discretion  in  stopping  bauds  ? 
—I  would  not  give  such  power  into  the  hands  ot  a ser- 
geant. I think  he  might  have  gone  to  some  supenor 
officer,  and  get  power  from  him. 

9816  Would  there  have  been  time  for  any  com- 
munication of  that  sort?— I suppose  there  would  not 
have  been  upon  that  occasion. 

9817  Then  would  not  the  remedy  be  to  empower 
the  police  to  exercise  their  discretion  to  prevent  bands 
playing  on  the  streets  ?_Well,  I suppose  on  occ^io^ 
of  the  kind  discretional  power  should  be  given  to  the 
officer  or  sergeant  in  cha,rge  of  police  under  the 

circumstances,  and  make  him  responsible 

9818.  If  the  police  arrangements  were  thovouglily 
effective  in  this  town  do  yon  think,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  tliere  would  be  any  serious  risk  ^^mder 
if  even  a Home  Rule  demonstration  was 

I think  it  would  be  a very  foolish  thuig  to  attempt  it, 

9819.  Do  yon  think  that  the  timely  preparation  for 

these  party  demonstrations  might  act  as  a good  trai““S 

for  the  police  force  acd  the  local  authority  responsible 
. for  order  in  the  town  ?— I dare  say.  _ 

9820.  Mr.  Adams.— Yom  are  a ratepayer  in  tho 

have  to  be  maintamed  by  to.  to™  and 
S Irish  Constabulary  is  maintaiued  by  a 
, vote?— I tliink  tlie  best  force  should  be  in  the  town 
no  matter  who  pays  for  them. 

9822.  Mr.  Shannon.-Yon  say  that 
I instances  the  county  police  acted  without  sufficient 
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judgment,  and  ttat  to  that  is  largely  due  the  un- 
Tbe  VeDeraWe  occurrences  which  have  happened  herel— 

Charles  They  were  strangers  to  the  town. 

Seaver.r.D,  9823.  Are  you  aware  that  in  every  instance  the 
forces  of  county  police  were  assisted  by  rome  of  the 
town  men  ?— I am  not  aware.  I think  that  the  attack 
on  Bower’s  hill  barrack  the  county  men  were  all  alone. 

Mr.  Shannon.— were  not.  There  were  fifteen 
town’s  men  there. 

9824.  Mr.  M‘Mordie — You  say  thattliereoughtto 
be  one  person  having  authority  over  the  police  in  the 
town  1 — I think  so. 

9825.  Would  you  propose  as  a council  of  advice  the 
inihtary  commander,  the  chief  Constabulary  officer, 
three  members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  three  mams- 
trates?— Well,  I say  that  one  person  should  have 
control  of  the  police  arrangements  of  the  to\vn,  andfrom 
his  previous  training  should  know  how  to  mana'^e  the 
police,  and  he  should  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangerous 
pai-ts  of  the  town  where  to  post  them.  I think  the 
map  of  the  town  should  be  supreme  authority,  and 
should  he  advised  by  a committee  composed  of  the 
local  magistrates  and  some  officers. 

'9826.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a committee 
exposed  of  the  General  commanding  hei-e,  the  chief 
officer  of  police,  three  borough  magistrates,  and  three 
members  of  the  Town  Council  should  advise  the  police 
on  serious  occasions— would  you  approve  of  that  1— 

I merely  speak  of  the  officer  having  control  of  the 
police  as  an  officer  who  would  be  in  command  of  the 
men  and  having  received  directions  would  know  what 
to  do. 

9827.  You  think'  that  a committee  of  that  kind 
should  be  formed  1— I do,  and  that  they  should  he 
chief  in  authority. 

9828.  As  to  processions— do  you  at  all  suggest  that 
on  all  occasions  aU  processions,  whether  Sunday  school 
or  ordinary  processions,  or  party  processions,  should 
be  absolutely  suppressed  ?— I do  not. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c.— He  said  not. 

9829.  Don’t  you  think  if  the  police  took  the 
necessary  precautions,  and  that  there  was  a sufficient 
number  in  town,  that  attacks  on  orderly  processions 

prevented^!  think  it  is  likely  they  could. 

^ 9830.  Do  you  know  that  Catholic  processions  march 

right  across  the  town  ? — Yes. 

9831.  And  that  there  is  a very  interesting  school 
belonging  to  Farther  Greene — an  industi-ial  school — 
the  boys  of  which,  in  large  numbers,  pass  out  and 
come  in  through  the  town  in  perfect  safety  as  they 
have  a right  to  do,  and  leave  the  street  without 


Bov.  Samael 
il'Combe. 


I say  tiej  do.  I h„o  not  seen 

9832  Hsto  you  found,  os  a rule,  that  ntlaota  ate 
not  made  on  Cathohe  processions — you  have  seen  tbp 
celebrations  of  the  15th  of  August  with  bands  and 
banners  passing  off  unmolested  don’t  remember 
their  being  mole.sted. 

Mr.  When  were  they  held  1 

Mr.  M‘Mordie.- — About  three  years  a^’o. 

Mr.  Jdanifi.— Have  they  not  been  dropped  for  the 
last  four  years  1 

9833.  Mr.  (to  witness).— About  that  time. 

Previous  to  that  time  no  one  molested  these  nroreji 
sions  1 — Not  30  far  as  I remember. 

9834.  The  last  Orange  procession  in  Belfast  was  a 
most  ordei-ly  one,  I believe  ? 

The  President.— have  been  told  there  was  no 
■ disturbance.  We  have  heai-d  it  over-  and  over  again 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  repeated  by  everv 
witness.  You  know  it  very  well.  ^ 

9835.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Veiy  well,  my  lord.  To 

witness — Yon  think  if  all  processions  over  Ireland 
were  suppressed,  it  might  be  submitted  to  in  Belfast  1 
— It  woukl  meet  with  great  objection,  and,  possibly 
tlie  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  ' 

9S3G.  Would  that  apply  to  Belfast?— I think  so. 
9837.  Did  you  notice  the  procession  that  bade  fare- 
well to  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Dublin,  from  the  published 

reports  in  tlie  ne^vspape^s  ? 

The  Really  I must  protest  against  the 

gentleman  being  asked  his  opinion  about  what  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  We  must  have  some  other 
source  of  information, 

8838.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — That  source  of  information 
has  been  availed  of  here  before,  my  lord.  You  would 

not  suppress  processions  in  the  country  districts? I 

think  hot. 

9839.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
body  of  organized  police,  especially  in  a town  like 
Belfast,  is  to_  prevent  assaults  on  lawful  proces- 
sions 1 — That  is  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

9840.  Mr.  iSoss. — Youheard  that  a Catholic  excur- 
sion was  attacked  coming  from  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway — the  St.  Joseph’s  School  Society? — I don’t 
remember  at  the  moment  it  being  attacked. 

9841.  Did  you  see  it  reported  in  the  newspapera  1 
The  President. — Don’t  mind  what  you  saw  in  the 

newspapers. 

Mr.  Boss. — Very  well,  my  lord  ; I am  done. 

The  President  (to  witness). — Wo  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  very  valuable  evidence. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  2I‘Oorrde  sworn  and  examined. 

iB  BdLi  “"“ter  “Bflotly  from  ,,assiag.  I toH  him  »ho  I that  that 

9845  We  will  he  harm-v  fn  Tipov  -f  ' i brought  very  froquoiitly  into  contact  with  the  police 

MeoBtofth,™y,hynot.lWm^^ 

pS5rSte£?s 

stopped  by  a B-hatoyer.  Ob comiag doU on theMlo*ing^r“i5 
This  ras'kboBt  11  o’S  i f 1 “'■‘Mtants  that  the  police 

TThon  ie  it  ™ hi  . "imBtes  later,  hail  b.atOBod  some  p«,pIo  on  the  road,  and  it  mas 

^ r ° ^ til®-*  tliese  men  were,  like  mvself  on  their  wav 

St  on  thfr^^d  t f r stone-throw-  law.  On  Thursday  night  I was  t|ain  going  home 

^ on  the  road,  and  that  he  had  got  orders  to  prevent  from  the  Assembly,  a little  late,  and^  myself.  ^ 1 also 
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gjjcraged  a carman  to  drive  itio  home.  He  drove  me 
through  North-street,  aud  trlien  he  got  to  the  head 
of  North-street — I don’t  know  -whether  he  had  much 
confidence  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill-road 

but  ]ie  refused  to  take  me  up  the  Shankhill-road  ; 

but  said  he  would  drive  me  up  the  Old  Lodge-road, 
■^^en  -we  came  up  to  Agnes-street,  there  was  dis- 
turbance there.  Hchesitated  to  drive  me  any  further, 
and  I said  I was  satisfied  with  the  drive,  so  I paid  him 
his  fare  and  let  him  go.  I then  proceeded  up  the 
Shankhill-road.  The  tire  brigade  was  coming  up  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  O’LIare’s  public  house, 
that  was  said  to  be  on  fire.  It  turned  out  it  was 
only  the  chimney  was  on  fire.  When  I came  up 
there  was  great  excitement  on  the  Shankhill-road. 
I may  say  that  they  were  burning  tar  barrels  in 
honour  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  being  thrown  out, 
and  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement.  I met 
some  of  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  they 
complained  to  me  that  some  of  the  police  had  been  baton- 
ing some  of  the  persons  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I was 
bound  to  say  that  I did  not  see  that,  I only  heard 
so.  They  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence  to  get 
the  people  into  their  houses,  as  they  seemed  excited, 
and  there  were  large  numbers  of  them  about  the 
road.  I immediately  set  myself  to  the  task  of 
getting  these  people  into  their  own  houses,  and  I 
-was  going  across  the  road  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  pointing  out  to  the  people  the  folly  of  being 
out  of  doors,  and  that  it  was  only  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  stone  throwers.  I succeeded  in  getting 
them  into  their  houses.  I had  not  proceeded  far 
up  the  Shankhill-road  until  I met  a number  of  police- 
men huddled  together  at  the  corner  of  Moscow-street. 
Some  of  them  knew  mo  and  told  me  they  were  likely 
to  be  injured  very  much  from  the  stone  throwing.  I 
said  if  they  would  go  with  me  I wo-uld  conduct  them 
to  tlie  barrack — that  they  might  be  perfectly  satisfied 
no  stones  would  be  thrown  at  them  while  with  me. 
One  of  them  said — “ You  -will  be  in  danger  yourself, 
sir,  by  going  with  us,”  and  I said — “ No,  everyone  on 
the  road  knows  me,  and  no  one  -will  throw  stones  at 
you.”  I brought  the  party  down  to  O’Hare’s  house, 
where  there  was  another  party,  of  police,  and  they 
thanked  me  very  warmly.  I was  on  my  way  up, 
slowly  walking,  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  go  into 
their  o^’m  houses,  and  was  succeeding  wonderfully, 
when  to  my  surprise  there  was  a volley  fired  of  about 
twelve  shots.  That  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  road. 
Immediately  all  the  people  rushed  into  their  own 
houses,  and  they  beseeched  me  to  come  in.  I said — 

“ I am  satisfied  they  are  not  firing  up  the  road — they 
know  I am  on  it.”  The  people  were  very  solicitous 
about  my  welfare,  and  I said — “ They  are  tiring  blank 
cartridges.”  They  said  they  were  not — they  were 
firing  bullets  and  buckshot.  I then  went  into  a house 
until  the  firing  was  over. 

9846.  What  was  the  house? — It  wa-s  the  house  of 
a Mr.  Scott,  a considerable  way  up  the  i-oad.  Ho  is 
a member  of  my  congregation,  aud  some  of  his  family 
were  at  the  door  aud  implored  me  to  go  in.  I may 
mention  that  one  of  the  things  that  excited  the  Shank- 
hill  road  people  above  everything  else  was  the  firing. 
They  had  never  been  accustomed  to  rifles  or  buckshot. 
I,  however,  went  home,  aiid  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  excitement  again  became  very  great  on  the  road, 
especially  at  the  firing  of  the  police. 

9847.  Mr.  Lq  Post  Trench,  q.c. — Whereabouts  -were 
you  when  that  volley  was  fired  ? — I should  say  I was 
from  100  to  150  yards  from  -where  the  volley  was 
fired  up  the  road. 

9848.  Were  you  near  North  Howard  street? — Well, 
the  firing  party  stood  near  North  Howard  street.  I 
■was  up  near  Conway  street. 

9849.  I thought  the  firing  party  were  at  tlie  bar- 
racks ? — No,  I mentioned  that  I loft  the  police  whom 
I took  down  with  me  with  a large  body  of  police  at 
the  comer  of  North  Howaixl  street,  and  the  firing  was 
undoubtedly  near  North  Howard  street,  although  I 


could  not  say  that  they  fired  up  Shaiikhill  road.  ,1  Out.  is,  isss. 
co\-dd  not  say,  but  I know  they  fired  from  that  point,  i^nel 

9850.  Was  anybody  injured  by  that  filing? — No,  I ii‘Comhe. 
understood  one  boy  was  injured  by  the.  firing  which 
occurred  at  another  period  of  the  evening  at  the  corner 

of  Con-way  street. 

9851.  At  what  hour  did  that  firing  take  place  ? — It 
was  past  11  o’clock,  or  1 should  say  up  to  12.  In  regard 
to  Wednesday  evening,  it  was  the  night  of  tlie  fatal 
firing.  I was  in  my  own  house  aud  there  were  some 
friends  in  for  tea.  It  was  my  intention  not  to  go 
do-wn  the  Shankhill  road  so  much  as  to  go  back  to  the 
Assembly,  but  I was  prevented  from  going.  On  my 
way  down  -we  heard  the  firing,  and  there  were  some 
people  in  the  house  who  had  some  fear  for  me  and 
they  were  most  unwUIing  that  1 should  go  down  the 
road  where  there  was  so  much  noise,  and  they  thought 
it  would  not  be  safe.  I was  not  aware  at  the  time 
that  any  lives  had  been  lost.  On  Thui’sclay  morning, 
after  the  firing,  I w<os  on  my  way  down  Shankhill  road 
and  a clergyman  who  was  speaking  with  me  went 
along  with  me,  and  I was  very  much  surprised,  indeed, 
to  find  that  so  many  lives  had  been  lost,  and  I then 
found  the  gi-eatest  possible  indignation  and  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  road 
against  the  police.  An  indignation  meeting  was  being 
held,  and  I was  asked  to  bo  present,  and  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  road  who  could 
possibly  attend  were  at  the  meeting. 

9852.  Where  was  the  meeting  held? — It  was  in  a 
schoolroom  in  North  Howai-d  street.  It  was  resolved 
at  the  meeting  that  a deputation  should  wait  on  the 
Mayor  and  the  magistrates  to  see  what  should  bo  done 
lest  the  same  occurrences  should  take  jfiace  that 
evening.  We  dreaded  very  much  what  would  take 
place  on  Thursday  evening  after  the  firing  of  Wednes- 
day evening.  So  the  deputation  waited  on  the  Mayor 
and  magistrates,  and  you  have  heard  already  what  took 
place.  That  is  all  "tkat  I can  say  about  the  Wednes- 
day’s firing.  On  Thm'sday  evening  I was  present  and 
you  have  heard  a good  deal  about  what  took 
place,  and  I can  corroborate  everything  that  you  have 
heard. 

9853.  You  are  speaking  of  Thui-sday,  the  10th? — 

Yes ; there  is  no  doubt  there  was  great  excitement  and 
gi-eat  indignation  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  Shankhill-road,  but  never  at  any 
time  was  anj'thing  like  retaliation  spoken  of  by  the 
respectable  people.  I am  bound  to  say  that.  The 
deputation  was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  prevent  anything  like  a recurrence  of  what  had 
taken  place,  aud  I went  along  witli  Dr.  Hanna  and 
Dr.  Johnston.  I do  not  at  all  depreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Johnston,  aud  they  used 
their  very  best  influence  with  the  crowd  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  stone-throwing  again.  Sometime  about 
half-past  six  or  seven  o’clock — I cannot  be  particular 
as  to  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  crowd  became  very 
threatening  before  the  police  barrack  door.  At  this 
time  no  military  had  been  brought.  I suggested 
that  it  would  be  a wise  thing,  if  possible,  to  drew  this 
crowd  off  from . tho  barracks  to.  Eccles-stieet,  where 
there  was  a lai-go  hall  into  which  wo  determined  to 
collect  them  and  hold  the  meeting.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  in  not  less  tlian  1,000  or  1,200  people,  most 
of  them  stalwart,  able  men,  into  the  hall.  It  was 
proposed,  as  I was  a resideut  on  the  Shankliill-road, 
that  I should  take  the  chair,  and  accordingly  I had 
the  first  opportunity  of  speaking.  I said  to  the  people 
that  it  would  be  the  worst  possible  thing  they  could 
do  to  resort  to  stone-thro-wing,  that  I was  afraid  some 
of  them  were  anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  revenge 
against  the  police,  but  that  that  was  the  worst  thing 
they  could  do.  • That  if  they  would  go  cpiietly  to  their 
homes  and  get  their  friends  to  do  the  same  I would 
pledge  myself  and  tliat  all  the  other  gentlemen  present 
would  pledge  themselves  that  we  v/ould  call  fur  an 
inquirj-,  aud  have  the  -wliolo  thing  righted  if  possible. 

Tlie  meeting  was  addressed  l)y  Dr.  Hanna,  Dr.  Kane, 

Mr.  Beatty  and  others,  and  at  the  conclusion  "we 
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asked  them  to  ])Iedge  themselves,  and  every  man  in 
the  meeting  pledged  himself  ■with  uplifted  hand  to  go 
heme  and  use  his  best  influence  with  others  to  go 
with  him.  We  dismissed  the  meeting,  and  after  the 
meeting  separated  a rumour  came  to  say  the  barrack 
was  about  to  be  attacked.  A number  of  us  went  to 
the  barrack,  and  we  found  the  military  had  been 
there,  but,  not'withstanding  that,  a number  of  parties 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sti’eet  were  evidently 
anxious  to  create  a disturbance.  They  were  drawn 
along  in  front  ot  the  barrack.  There  was  one  stone 
thrown  right  over  my  head.  I saw  the  party  who  I 
believe  had  thrown  the  stone.  I went  over  to  him, 
and  I told  him  that  I would  take  him  in  charge,  that 
I knew  him,  and  that  there  were  as  many  of  us 
present  as  would  bring  him  and  all  the  otlier  stone- 
throwers  to  task,  so  in  that  way  we  prevented  any- 
thing like  an  attack  on  the  barrack,  but  1 am  bound 
to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  influential  people 
of  the  Shankhill-road  not  only  might  there  have  been 
lives  lost,  but  from  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  I am 
satisfled  they  would  not  have  left  one  brick  standing 
upon  another  in  that  bavraclr.  That  is  my  opinion. 
The  people  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  police 
were  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them 
dotvn,  and  that  Mi'.  Morley  had  sent  the  police  to  the 
Sliankliili-road  for  that  purpose  to  ])ut  down  the 
Loyalists  of  the  North.  I do  not  say  I believe  these 
things  ; on  the  contrary,  I do  not,  but  the  rumours 
accomplished  their  work,  and  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  indignation  felt  by  a very  large  number  of 
jjeople,  not  only  of  the  Shankhill-road,  but  over  other 
Protestant  districts  of  the  town,  so  that  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  barracks  from  being 
wrecked  and  the  police  from  losing  their  lives.  How- 
ever, we  succeeded,  I tliink.  I have  now  said  as  much 
as  is  necessai-y  on  that  matter,  and  I wish  to  say  that 
I have  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration, that  had  it  not  been  in  the  first  for 
the  firing  of  the  police  there  would  have  been  no  riot- 
ing on  the  Shankhill-road.  1 know  very  well  there 
had  been  some  disturbance  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
loss  of  the  life  of  young  CuiTan,  I do  not  allude  to 
that  as  the  cause  of  the  riot  on  the  Shankhill-road, 
but  I look  to  it  as  one  of  the  occasions  of  it.  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  tliat  there  would  have  been  no  not- 
ing on  the  Shankbill-road  had  it  not  been  for  that 
first  instance,  and  also  for  the  firing  of  the  police, 
which  exasperated  the  people,  and  produced  the  im- 
pression that  the  rumour  was  correct,  that  there  was 
an  attempt  to  shoot  them  down  and  to  put  dou*n  the 
Loyalist  inhabitants  of  Belfast. 

9854.  The  President. — Can  you  suggest  how  it  was 
that  these  strange  remarks  got  currency,  namely,  that 
the  Government  liad  sent  the  police  to  Belfast  for  the 
pmpose  of  shooting  the  people  down  1 — Well,  party 
politics  at  this  time  ran  very  high,  they  were  at  the 
boiling  point.  We  had  two  general  elections,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  always  the  extreme  men  that  come 
to  the  front  on  both  sides  on  such  occasions,  and  we 
had  a great  deal  of  violent  speaking  on  both  sides,  but 
I may  say  that  these  people,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
ignorant  persons  on  the  Falls-road  and  the  Shaukhill- 
road,  are  not  at  all  so  unintelligent  or  illiterate  as  you 
or  other  people  might  be  disposed  to  think  them.  I 
oelieve  tliese  persons  are  well-informed  on  political 
matters ; they  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
newspaper's  and  making  themselves  up  on  all  matters 
of  political  purposes. 

9855.  When  you  give  them  credit  for  all  this  in- 
telligence, and  for  this  large  amount  of  newspaper 
learning,  can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  they  got  the 
opinion  that  the  police  had  been  sent  from  the  south 
for  the  purpose  of  shooting  them  down.  I want  to 
know  what  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a rumour  a.s 
thatl — Well,  I do  not  know  ; but  I think  these 
remarks  found  their  way  into  the  ne%vspapcrs. 

9856.  But  how  did  these  unfortunate  people  come 
to  believe  such  a state  of  things? — Well,  there  are 
always  a’  great  number  of  persons  who  arc  anxious 


to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  wise  above  their 
fellows. 

9857.  I should  like  to  know  any  persons  whom 
you  know  to  have  spread  such  a rumour  amon^rst 
these  people,  whom  I should  have  supposed  to  liave 
been  unwise  and  uninstructed  people,  but  after  what 

you  say  I would  ap2>ly  no  such  epithet  to  them  ? 

Well,  they  are  not  such  a thoroughly  ignorant  class  of 
the  community  as  might  be  supposed. 

9858.  Just  so.  I want  to  know  howthese  remarks 

gained  currency,  and  what  gave  rise  to  them  ? Well 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who  spread 
these  rumours  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  creatin"  a 
riot. 

9859.  I want  you,  if  you  can,  to  tell  me  the  name 
of  any  person  whom  you  know  to  have  circ\ilated  such 
a rumour  among  the  ]Deople  ? — Well,  I really  have 
difficulty  in  naming  anyone — I really  do  not  recollect. 

9860.  I would  like  very  much  that,  if  you  are  able, 
you  would  give  me  the  name  of  any  person  who  cir- 
culated any  such  rumour,  for  a person  who  can  circulate 
such  a rumour  as  that  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an 
extremely  malicious  person? — Well,  I am  not  aware 
of  any  person  who  circulated  the  .rumour.  I think  it 
more  prudent  not  to  mention  the  name  of  anybody. 
I endeavoured  to  counteract  it  as  best  I could.  I said 
it  was  not  true,  and  that  no  person  would  have  acted 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morley  was  stated  to  have 
behaved. 

9861.  You  surely  did  not  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  sent  down  police  to  murder  the  people  ? — 
No,  I did  not  believe  it,  and  I do  not  believe  it. 

-9862.  Did  you  tell  the  peo^sle  tliat  the  rumour  was 
false? — Yes.  I told  them  that  anyone  who  made  that 
statement  was  telling  what  w;is  false  and  incredible. 

9863.  You  told  them  that  1 — I did. 

9864.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  offer  ?— 
Yes.  I wish  to  say  in  connection  with  the  Wedne.s- 
day  evening  ocoun'once,  on  the  Shankhill-road,  that  the 
people  are  not  so  irrational  a-s  some  people  are  disposed 
to  believe.  If  the  jiolice  had  really  shot  rioters  on  the 
road  they  would  have  said  nothing,  but  that  they  had 
done  their  duty,  and  that  the  parties  had  got  nothing 
more  or  less  then  what  they  deserved ; but  the  idea  was 
that  the  police  had  injured  innocent  ^leople,  and  that 
persons  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  riots  were 
riddled  •wi'Lli  bullets,  and  many  persons  otherwise  in- 
jured who  were  perfectly  innocent.  There  was  a house 
at  the  corner  of  Northumberland-street  and  the 
Crumlin-road,  in  which  a woman  and  her  daughter 
resided,  respectable,  quiet,  and  well-to-do  people.  A 
bullet  pass^  through  the  drawingroom  window  and 
lodged  in  a cot  in  which  two  children  were  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping,  and  had  they  been  in  bed  they  would  have 
been  killed.  The  place  was  riddled  with  buckshot. 

9865.  Mr.  hP Hardy. — Where  is  it  situated? — ^At 
the  corner  of  Nortliumberland-road. 

9866.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — On  Wednesday 
evening,  the  9th,  in  Mr.  Kirk’s  house — a boy  was 
shot  in  Mr.  Kirk’s  house — a shot  went  through  the 
window — Mrs.  Kirk  was  sitting  at  it,  and  the  builet 
went  right  opposite  where  she  was  sitting,  and  lodged 
in  the  window  frame  and  did  not  pass  any  further. 

9867.  Was  that  also  on  the  9th  of  June  ? — Yes,  it 
was  also  on  the  9th  of  June. 

9868.  Where  is  tliat  house  ? — -It  is  at  the  corner  of 
Aberdeen-^treet.  Almost  all  the  houses  suffered  there, 
from  O’Harc’s  down  to  Gardiner’s  house,  and  were 
riddled  with  bullets.  I merely  narrate  these  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  it  'was  that  the  people 
on  the  Shankhill-road  were  exasperated  against  the 
police,  by  their  firing  into  re-spectable  houses ; the  in- 
habitants of  which  in  no  way  interfered  -with  the  police. 

9869.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  ■was  killed  in  a 
house  ? — Yes,  a hoy  named  M'Cormack  was  killed  in 
Mrs.  Warwick’s  house.  They  were  all  standing  close 
together  in  the  house  when  a bullet  entered  his  skull 
close  to  his  right  eye. 

9870.  Was  ho  inside? — Yes,  he  ■was  inside  the  house. 
The  ball  passed  through  the  windoiv  j it  must  have 
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been  fired  from  tbe  upper  window  of  the  barract,  or 
it  could  not  possibly  have  touched  anybody. 

9871.  Do  you  say  that  the  origin  of  the  riots  was 
the  shooting  by  the  police  at  Bower’s  Hill  Barrack  on 
Wednesday  evening  1 — Yes. 

9872.  Surely  there  were  riots  before  that? — Well, 
very  little. 

9873.  We  have  evidence  that  there  had  been  a great 
deall — There  had  been  on  Monday  evening. 

9874.  Yes,  but  on  the  same  morning  before  the 
shooting  at  Bower's  Hill  began,  there  were  riots  1 — I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  rioting  before  the 
firing,  but  I mean  to  say  that  if  the  police  had  simply 
treated  the  rioters  as  had  been  done  on  former  occasions, 
the  rioting  would  not  have  gone  to  the  head  that  it . 
did.  I was  present  at  the  riots  of  1872,  and  I think 
that  had  the  police  acted  on  the  present  occasion  as 
then,  the  riots  would  not  have  gone  to  the  height  they 
did. 

9875.  Were  there  lives  lost  in  the  riots  of  1872  1 — 
There  were,  but  the  difference  was  that  those  riots  were 
between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  but  these 
recent  riots  were  between  the  police  and  the  crowd. 

9876.  The  crowd  were  arrayed  against  the  police! 
— Yes. 

9877.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add? — Well,  I 
do  not  think  there  ws«  anything  worth  narrating 
except  what  I saw  on  Wednesday  the  4th  August. 

I was  upon  the  road  tliat  day ; in  fact  I was  going 
to  attend  service  in  my  own  church.  I found  the 
locality  was  very  excited.  Captain  Keogh  was  in. 
charge,  with  a large  number  of  police,  and  also  a 
considerable  force  of  military.  There  was  a consider- 
able amount  of  firing  going  on.  I thought  it  ad- 
visable to  speak  to  Captain  Keogh  and  let  him  know 
who  I was.  He  seemed  greatly  excited,  and  was 
blaming  and  attacking  the  whole  of  the  Shankhill 
road  people  for’  being  participators  in  the  riot.  I said 
to  him  that  if  he  knew  the  Shankhill  road  people  a 
little  better  he  would  come  to  a differ-ent  conclusion — 
that  the  residents  of  Shankhill  road  wei-e  just  as 
anxious  to  put  down  the  rioting  as  he  was.  There 
were  a number  of  boys  throwing  stones,  not  in  a way 
that  would  do  harm.  They  used  these  stones  for  the 
very  purpose  of  creating  a disturbance.  They  were  a 
number  of  rough  fellows,  willing  to  risk  anything  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  make  a disturbance.  I said : — 
“ Do  you  see  those  boys  at  the  cor-ners  ” ? He  said, 
“ Yes.”  I said,  “ Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  drive  these  boys  away  than  to  continue  firing 
up  the  streets  where  there  is  no  one  creating  any 
riot?”  He  said,  “Yes;  but  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  at  them.”  I do  not  think  that  he 
had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and, 
in  fact,  he  exposed  himself  recklessly  to  the  crowd, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  he  received  a very  serious 
woimd  which  he  would  not  have  received  if  he  had 
known  the  people  ho  had  to  deal  with.  A number  of 
these  boys  were  evidently  bent  on  mischief,  wanting 
to  create  a riot  if  they  could.  Captain  Keogh  re- 
ferred to  the  Riot  Act,  and  some  of  them  said  they 
did  not  know  much  about  the  Act  aud  would  be  very 
much  obliged  if  he  would  read  it'to  them,  and  he 
took  it  out  and  read  it  to  them.  That  was  at  the 
time  he  got  tbe  blow.  I then  saw  coming  down  the 
road  Mr.  M'Clure  and  Mr.  Robertson,  of  whom  you 
have  already  heard,  and  they  seeing  that  Captain  Keogh 
was  bleeding  profusely  from  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived, were  anxious  that  he  should  go  into  Dr.  Smith’s 
and  have  his  head  di-essed.  However,  he  would  not 
accept  of  their  advice  and  told  them  to  go  way.  I 
was  present  at  the  time  Mr.  Robertson  insisted 
on  Captain  Keogh  going  and  getting  his  wound 
dressed  : he  did  not  mean  any  offence,  but  Captain 
Keogh  again  told  him  to  go  away,  aud  ultimately 
ordered  Mm  to  be  arrested. 

9878.  In  mentioning  what  took  place  between 
Captain  Keogh  and  the  boys,  were  you  present  your- 
self ? — Ko ; I saw  what  occurred,  but  I was  about 
200  yards  away. 


9879.  Could  you  hear  what  they  were  saying  about  cteMS,  isss. 
the  Riot  Act  ? — No  ; I was  too  far  away,  but  that 

was  the  report.  I only  give  you  what  I heard.  M'Co'nbu. 

9880.  I thought  you  gave  it  as  matter  coming 
within  your  own  knowledge  ? — No ; if  I said  that  it 
was  an  oversight  on  my  part.  T am  not  accustomed 
to  giving  evidence.  I know  ho  went  up  to  tliose  boys 
and  came  back,  having  received  a very  severe  blow 
on  the  head. 

9881.  "Were  they  boys,  or  young  men  ? — ^They  were 
boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

9882.  Do  not  you  thi!^  it  was  wise  of  Captain  Keogh 
to  show  the  rioters  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  them  ? — 

Well,  I think  he  was  unwise  to  go  amongst  them  in 
the  way  he  did.  I understand  there  was  only  one 
officer  of  military  with  him.  I think  ho  was  unwise 
to  do  that. 

9883.  Have  you  any  further  evidence  to  give  ? — can 
give  some  information  about  what  has  been  called  the 
“ Springfield  battle.”  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I 
live  convenient  to  that  locality,  and  I am  here  to  say 
that  everytliing  you  have  heard  about  the  firing  has 
not  been  exaggerated.  From  one  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  8th  August,  until  past  six,  the  firing 
continued  wnthout  intemission.  It  was  a regular 
volley — five  shots  were  fired,  then  repeated  five  more, 
then  repeated  again,  and  so  on.  That  was  kept  up 
between  the  two  parties.  My  house  is  about  200 
yards  from  the  field  of  action ; wo  were  sleeping  in  a 
front  room,  and  heard  tlie  firing,  and  the  bullets  came 
whistling  through  die  trees  in  my  garden,  and  we 
wore  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  our  beds  and 
walking  into  the  next  room.  The  firing  continued  for 
five  hours,  and  of  course  there  was  no  sleep  for  any  of 
ns,  and  when  daylight  came  I could  see  the  people 
running  back  and  forward  away  through  the 
fields.  I can  assure  you  it  was  no  very  enviable 
position  for  persons  like  myself  who  did  not  know  how 
soon  we  might  he  shot  in  our  own  houses.  On  the 
following  Sunday  night  there  were  some  shots  fired, 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  much ; hut  on  Monday 
night  a large  crowd  were  gathered  together,  determined 
on  having  an  attack.  I thought  it  my  duty  to  inform 
General  Moore.  He  came  with  me  and  brought  a 
party  of  military  ^vith  him ; and  you  have  heard  what 
took  place.  On  the  following  Sunday  there  was  a 
recurrence  of  the  firing,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  on  the  previous  Sunday. 

9884.  Is  there  anytliing  else  to  which  you  wish  to 
call  our  attention  ? — No,  ray  lord,  I do  not  think  there 

9885.  Sir  Edward  Bidwer. — I suppose  you  think 
that  when  a mob  of  people  are  excited  in  the  way  you 
have  described,  inflammatory  oi-ticles  in  newspajiei-s, 
and  speeches,  tend  very  much  to  inflame  them  ?— Well, 

I don’t  know  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  speeches  or 
newspaper  articles,  but  no  doubt  they  contributed  a 
good  deal  to  keep  up  the  excitement. 

9886.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been,  better  if 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  the  report  that  the  police  hud 
been  sent  from  the  country  to  Belfast  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  down  the  Protestants  ? — Well,  we  tried  as 
far  as  we  could  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  ])oo2}lo 
with  reference  to  that  notion,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
them  that  the  best  thing  they_  could  do  was  to  keep 
quiet  and  conduct  themselves  in  a lawful  way. 

9887.  But  if  some  formal  pronouncement  h^  been 
made  contradicting  the  mmoiir,don’tyou  think  it  would 
have  been  better  ?— Well,  sir,  t!ie  authorities  were  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  it  was  not  for  an  humble 
individual  like  me  to  do  it. 

9888.  Do  you  think  if  it  had  been  done  it  would 
have  had  a good  effect  ?— I think  it  would  have  had  a 
good  effect,  but  as  to  preventing  the  riots  I don’t  think 
it  would.  It  is  a kind  of _ chronic  thing  witli  the 
fellows  who  are  fond  of  rioting — all  they  want  is  an 
opportunity  to  present  itself,  and  they  are  at  once 
prepared  for  their  work.  But  it  is  onl^when  they 
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Oct.  18,  1886.  get  a crowd  gatliered  together  that  they  caa  do  mis- 
Z — chief. 

M*Gotnb"°*  9889.  Mr.  ifiFardy.— What  was  the  first  meeting 
■ of  magistrates  at  which  you  attended  ? — The  first  w.as 

the  10th  of  June — Thursday,  I think. 

9890.  Did  any  one  at  that  meeting,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent meeting  in  your  hearing,  state  that  he  believed 
that  report  as  to  Mr.  Morley’s  action  vdth  regard  to 
the  country  police? — No;  I never  heard  any  magis- 
trate, or  any  man  of  position,  saying  that  he  believed 
it. 

9891.  Did  the  idea  ever  suggest  itsolf  to  you,  that 
the  rumour  should  be  officially  contradicted  ? — ^Well, 
these  rumours  were  not  brought  out  at  those  meet- 
ings. 

9892.  They  were  not  alluded  to? — No;  not  that 
I am  aware  of,  at  any  meeting  that  I attended. 

9893.  Did  you  form  part  of  the  deputation  which 
urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  from  Shankhill 
ro^  ? — I did. 

9894.  Did  you  approve  of  the  police  being  with- 
drawn ? — I did  on  that  occasion  ; and  my  reason  was 
this — that  when  there  were  no  police  on  the  road  there 
was  no  rioting,  and  the  police  could  not  be  brought  to 
the  Shankhill  road  without  having  military  to  protect 
them.  The  police,  military,  and  people  were  like  the 
fox,  the  goose,  and  the  sheaf  of  corn — the  third  party 
had  to  be  present.  I therefore  could  not  see  any  good 
in  keeping  the  police  on  the  road.  I did  everything 
in  my  power  to  allay  the  feeling  of  hostility  against 
the  police.  I stated  openly  and  avowedly  that  we 
could  not  do  without  them ; but  I thought  it  better 
^wMle  the  excitement  existed  that  they  shoirld  be 
withdi-awn  from  Shankhill.  I will  not  say  who  was 
to  blame  for  it.  I am  not  blaming  anybody — I merely 
state  the  fact.  I think  it  would  have  led  to  loss  of 
life  if  they  had  continued  to  go  to  Shankhill,  matters 
having  gone  to  such  a heat  as  they  did. 

9895.  After  the  15th  of  August  were  you  anxious 
for  the  return  of  the  police  ? — Well,  I'wos  not  anxious, 
but  I was  very  glad  to  see  them  restored.  I never 
had  any  quaiTol  ■'vitli  the  police,  and  was  very  glad 
when  the  feeling  of  hostility  against  them  was  abated. 

9896.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Can  you  tell  me  as  near  as 
you  can  when  this  false  rumour  about  Morley’s  police 
coming, down  to  shoot  the  Orangemen  was  first  circu- 
lated ? — I think  it  occui-red  very  soon  after  the  police 
fired  the  first  shot. 

9897.  When  was  that? — The  first  shot  took  placo 
on  Tuesday  the  8th  June. 

9898.  That  was  the  evening  you  first  observed  a 


number  of  strange  roughs  in  the  Shankhill  district  ? 

No,  I did  not  say  that  was  tho  evening. 

9899.  Did  not  you  say  you  observed  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th  a number  of  people  who  were  strangers  in 
the  district  1 — No,  that  was  on  the  4th  August 

9900.  Are  you  aware,  or  do  you  know,  that  the  first 
firing  by  the  police  in  Perey-street  was  preceded  by  a 
violent  attack  upon  them  ? — I am  not ; nor  am  I awL'e 
tho  police  fired  there.  It  was  only  hearsay  with  me 
for  I was  not  present. 

^ 9901.  When  you  say  the  firing  was  the  cause  of  the 
rioting,  did  you  inquire  whether  there  was  any  rioting 
before  the  firing? — I know  there  was  rioting  bef^ 
the  firing,  but  I believe  the  rioting  would  not  have 
been  anything  like  so  serious  if  there  had  been  no 
• firing  by  the  police. 

9902.  You  said  it  was  only  the  chimney  of  O’Hare’s 

house  was  on  fire — did  you  know  that  the  furniture  of 
the  house  was  broken  up  and  set  fire  to  ? — I know  the 
house  and  furniture  were  burning  on  the  street  in 
broad  daylight  when  there  was  not  a single  policeman 
near  it. 

9903.  When  was  that? — On  tho  Tuesday  I should 
say. 

9904.  On  the  9th  was  the  house  set  on  fire  before 
the  police  fired? — It  was  the  chimney  was  on  fire. 

9905.  Was  the  house  sot  fire  to  on  the  9th  before 
the  police  fired? — The  firing  by  the  police  was  before 
one  of  tho  fires,  and  after  the  other.  It  was  between 
the  two  fires. 

9906.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^What  I understand  you  to 
say  is  that  the  rioting  did  not  assume  an  j^gravated 
form  until  after  tlie  firing  by  the  police  on  the  people? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Adams — That  is  exactly  what  the  witness  has 
said  already. 

9907.  Yes,  sir.  (To  Witness) — There  was  some 
stone-throwing,  but  no  serious  rioting  until  after  the 
people  were  fired  on  by  the  police  ? — No. 

9908.  As  to  the  rioting  on  the  Shankhill-road,  was 

that  caused  by  the  firing  you  witnessed  on  the  8th  ? 

Yea,  it  was  occasioned  especially  by  the  firing  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  from  the  Bower’s-bill  police  barrack. 
It  was  the  loss  of  life  on  that  occasion  that  exasperated 
the  people  of  Shankhill-road. 

9909.  In  former  years  the  riots  were  occasioned  by 
contests  between  two  opposing  parties  whereas  the 
present  riots  were  between  the  police  and  the  people? 

The  President.  — Surely  we  have  heard  all  that 
already.  There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  what  is 
already  in  evidence. 


Bev.  H«ni7 
Montgomery, 


The  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery  sworn  and  examined. 


9910.  Ths  President. — How  long  have  you  been  a 
minister  of  religion  in  this  town? — I have  been  a 
minister  going  on  five  years. 

9911.  Where  is  your  church ? — I have  been  minis- 
tering dqriug  that  time  in  Albert-street  Presbyterian 
Cliurcb. 

9912.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  before  us 
any  evidence  that  yoti  have  to  give  with  reference  to 
the  riots  ? — Yes,  sir,  I will  recite  as  briefly  as  I can 
the  facts  I know  about  it.  It  was  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  9th  of  June  that  my  sexton  came  to  my 
house  at  an  early  hour.  He  lives  opposite  the  church 
in  Albert-sti-eet.  He  said  he  had  been  attacked  last 
night  in  his  house ; that  stones  had  been  thrown  into 
the  windows,  and  that  he  had  to  got  into  the  back 
yard,  and  that  a kind  Roman  Catholic  had  helped  him 
out  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  let  him  into  his 
house ; and  he  asked  me  what  he  was  to  do.  We  were 
obliged  to  take  a house  for  him  elsewhere,  as  he  was 
unwilling  to  go  back  to  Albert-street. 

9913.  What  was  the  date  of  this  occurrence? — The 
9th  of  June,  I think.  That  was  the  first  unpleasant 
incident  that  occurred  in  connection  with  the  church 
in  Albei-t-street.  I may  mention  that  this  chui-ch  is 
situated  in  an  entirely  Roman  Catholic  district,  and  it 


is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  my  ministry  we  have 
never  been  impeded  until  then.  We  have  always  been 
allowed  to  worship  there  in  peace  and  hold  our  meet- 
ings undisturbed,  excepting  a pane  of  glass  broken  now 
and  again,  of  which  we  do  not  complain. 

9914.  Mr.  Adams. — By  children,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

9915.  It  was  no  attack  on  the  church  ? — Oh,  no. 

9916.  The  President. — Continue  your  narrative  ? — 
I wanted  the  sexton  to  go  back,  but  he  was  so  much 
ten-ified  that  he  would  not  do  so,  and  he  said  that 
the  neighbours  would  be  unwilling  to  his  remaining 
in  the  house.  He  was  afraid  of  crowds  gathering  and 
attacking  him  again.  We  had  to  give  it  up  altogether 
and  place  him  in  another  house.  It  was  greatly  to 
our  disadvautage  not  to  have  the  sexton  in  proximity 
to  the  church.  The  excitement  continued,  and  we 
found  that  a gi-eat  many  panes  of  glass  had  been 
broken  through  the  month  of  June.  Wlieu  wa 
counted  them  at  the  end  of  June  we  found  that  107 
panes  had  been  broken.  We  had  to  glaze  30  or  40, 
and  there  are  still  120  broken,  for  the  breaking  has 
been  going  on,  more  or  less,  since  then.  The  next 
incident  that  I have  to  mention  is  an  intemiption  to 
a marriage  ceremony,  which  occun-ed  on  the  14th 
July,  Wednesday  morning.'  There  had  been  some 
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rints  previously,  and  I got  a message  in  tlie  morning 
it  would  be  unwise  to  celebrate  tbe  marriage  m 
IZ  cburcb.  I did  not  go  to  the  ^triot  myself  to 
it  but  judging  from  the  excitement  that  was 
Tirevalent  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  I thought  that 
it  mi-^ht  be  wise  not  to  hold  the  ceremony.  I went 
to  the  house  of  the  young  woman  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ried but  I found  that  the  gentleman  had  gone  to  the 
pTiurch  I immediately  sent  the  father-in-law  to  find 
out  whether  we  could  hold  the  matr^e  ceremony  or 
not  and  told  them  that  if  they  could  not  hold  it  toey 
•were  to  come  back,  and  that  we  would  have  it  m a 
church  more  in  the  centi-e  of  Belfast.  They  came 
wk— the  bridegroom  and  father-in-law — to  ro^y 
house  and  told  me  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
hold  the  ceremony — that  the  bridegroom’s  coat  was 
all  bespattered  with  mud,  'and  that  stones  had  been 
thrown  at  him,  and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 

hold  the  marriage  ceremony  there.  , ,,,  r i 

9917.  What  was  the  date  of  this  ? — The  14th  July. 
Tho  next  incident  was  a meeting  on  the  26th  July 
a ciuarterly  gathering  of  what  we  call  “intendmg 
communicants.”  I went  that  evening,  I knew 
that  the  communicants  would  be  coming  smgly  from 
about  half-past  six  o’clock  to  nine  o’clock  to  meet  me 
personally.  I called  at  the  barracks,  and  stated  to 
the  police-sergeant  that  he  ought  to  put  on  a few  men 
at  mtervals  up  the  street  to  see  that  they  were 
allowed  to  go  quietly  along,  as  I knew  the  district  was 
disturbed.  He  complained  to  me  that  a good  many 
oi  his  men  were  engaged,  but  said  that,  however,  he 
would  do  his  best,  and  I believe  ho  did.  Everythmg 
went  well  till  half-past  eight  o’clock,  when  a number 
ofyouno-  men — intending  communicants — came  hu^ 
riedlv  to  my  house  and  came  into  the  room  where  1 
was,  and'  I saw  one  of  them  was  bleedmg  profusely 
from  the  face.  He  held  down  his  head ; blood  was 
running  over  both  his  cheeks.  I asked  what  had 
happened,  and  they  told  me  that  as  they  were  commg 
to  my  house  they  met  at  the  comer  of  the  road  a 
large  number  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  some  of 
the  crowd  cried  out,  “ Here,  these  fellows  are  come 
from  Shankhill,”  and  they  attacked  them.  I asked 
them,  “ Did  you  do  anything  to  them  1 They  said, 
“No”  I knew  the  young  men  to  be  respectable — 
perhaps  shop  assistants— and  as  they  were  coming  on 
a sole^  errand  like  that,  I did  not  think  that  it  was 
lilcely  that  they  had  given  any  offence  to  the  crowd. 
The  crowd  was  outside  the  door  of  my  house  waiting 
for  them.  I went  out  to  tbe  crowd  with  my  head 
uncovered,  and  when  I opened  the  door  a few  of 
them  said,  “ Bring  them  out.”  I said, 
they  done?”  No  one  replied  to  that.  There  were 
a number  of  persons  in  the  crowd  and  a few  police 
men.  I suppose  about  100  were  there. 

9918.  Do  you  mean  100  policemeni  hlo.;  i 
mean  a crowd  consisting  of  about  100  per- 
sons, and  I saw  some  policemen  amongst  them. 
After  remaining  some  time  some  of  the  crowd 
kindly  remonstrated  uith  them,  and  I also  spoke  to 
them,  and  they  finally  left  the  street  and  there  wm  an 
end  to  that  incident.  Tho  next  incident  that  I have 
to  mention  was  the  closing  of  our  church  for  two  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  beginning  with  the  8th  August.  On 
that  day  I made  my  way  to  the  church  with  the  sexton, 
and  on  our  way  we  were  stopped  several  times  by 
bodies  of  people  who  said  “ You  must  not  go  to  the 
church  to-day ; there  is  a great  disturbance  gomg  on, 
and  you  will  be  shot.” 

9919.  What  sort  of  persons  were  they ; were  tbey 
members  of  your  church  1 — No,  they  were  strangers 
who  knew  me,  but  I did  not  know  them. 

9920.  Did  they  say  it  by  way  of  kindly  advice  or 
of  threat!— Oh,  they  were  kindly.  I thmk  it  was 
said  by  way  of  kindness.  They  warned  me  j they 
were  afraid  that  anything  might  happen. 

9921.  It  was  not  by  way  of  threat!— Oh,  not  at 
all.  I thought  it  mv  duty  to  step  in  to  the  police 
barrack  which  is  in  the  street  lower  down  than  our 
church  on  tho  same  side.  The  sergeant  of  police  was 


not  there,  but  the  constable  said  that  in  fact  firing  Oci.  la,  iS86. 

wasgoingonatthemomentintheneighbourhood.  Imet 

a Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  street  Montgomerv. 

^-a  respectable  man.  He  asked  me  was  I afraid,  and 

I said  I really  was.  Ho  said  he  would  take  me  up  to 

the  church.  I said:— “Very  well,"  and  I accepted 

his  escort ; but  as  we  went  up  there  were  angry  crowds 

emthered  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  but  no  harm 

was  done  until  we  came  to  M'Donncll  street.  A large 

crowd  was  out  there.  There  was  a rev.  gentleman 

whose  name  I do  not  know,  but  he  was  one  of  the 

priests  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  middle  of  the 

crowd  speaking  to  them,  endeavouring  to  keep  them 

quiet.  I did  not  hear  what  he  said.  Several  stones 

were  thrown,  one  of  which  struck  me  on  the  arm,  but 

it  did  me  no  serious  injury  except  discolouring  the 

arm  for  a few  days.  Several  prsons  spoke  to  me,  r^ 

commending  me  not  to  remain,  and  saying  that  it 

was  better  not  to  hold  the  service  in  the  church  that 

day.  I consulted  with  one  or  two  of  them.  They 

thou'^ht  that  it  was  better  to  close  the  church  that 

day,°and  I did  so.  I gave  instructions  to  have  it 

done.  I sent  the  sexton  to  the  lower  end  of  the  street 

to  warn  the  congregation  not  to  come,  and  I went 

myself  to  the  upper  end  of  the  street  to  warn  them 

not  to  come,  so  that  I did  not  hold  any  service  that 

day  at  all  owing  to  the  excitement. 

9922.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Whereabouts  is 
the  church! — It  is  at  the  upper  end  of  Albert  street 
near  the  Falls  road,  within  about  100  yards  of  tho 
Falls  road.  Then  on  the  next  Sunday  the  excitement 
had  very  little  subsided  during  the  week,  and  I called 
my  church  committee  and  elders  together  on  Thursday 
evening  to  consult  what  we  should  do  for  next  Sun- 
day, and  we  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that,  taking  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  would  be  wiser 
not  to  hold  the  service  in  the  church,  and  accordingly 
we  held  the  service  in  the  Ulster  Hall  on  that  day.  I 
thouglit  it  right  then  to  summon  the  Presbytery, 
a body  which  consists  of  all  the  Presbyteri^ 
ministers  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Belfast,  in 
order  to  consult  them  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do. 

The  meeting  was  convened  and  met  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  they  appointed  a deputation,  when  they 
heard  my  story,  to  call  on  the  executive  committee, 
of  which  you  have  heard,  and  which  was  sitting  in 
the  Town  Hall.  We  called  there  the  following  day 
and  asked  for  protection,  that  there  might  be  ade- 
quate protection  afforded  to  the  congregation  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

9923.  That  was  on  the  22nd  August! — Yes.  On 
tho  following  Sunday  tho  military  and  police  were 
there,  and  things  went  on  pretty  well.  There  were  a 
number  of  petty  assaults  and  a number  of  annoyances 
received  by  members  of  the  congregation,  but  nothing 
serious  happened  on  that  day.  And  now  my  connexion 
with  the  committee  of  magistrates  comes  in.  On  tho 
Monday  after  that  Sunday  they  wrote  me  a letter 
asking  me  if  I considered  the  protection  they  had  fur- 
nished was  adequate,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
protecting  the  congregation.  I wrote  a rejfiy  to  them 
stating  that  I considered  the  protection  which  had 
been  horded  satisfactory,  everything  considered,  that 
I thought  they  had  done  all  that  i-eaaonably  could 
have  been  expected ; but  while  I said  that  I com- 
plained that  if  the  police  had  been  a little  more 
energetic,  perhaps  those  petty  assaults  of  which  mem- 
bers of  my  congregation  complained,  a number  ot 
which  I mentioned,  and  I offered  to  give  them  the 
names  and  residences  of  those  who  said  they  were 
assaulted.  I said  that  if  tho  police  had  acted  a littlo 
more  energetically  even  these  assaults  mighv  have  been 
prevented.  That  was  the  substance  of  my  letter.  Ihe 
committee,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  sat  upon  my 
letter  and  they  came  to  a conclusion,  before  they  in-  . 
vesti-rated  what  I said,  and  published  a statement,  an 
ambiMOus  finding  which  involved  me  in  one  sense, 
but  which  they  maintained  did  not  involve  me,  but 
which  I thought  did  involve  me  as  being  practically  a 
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Oct._^i:se.  902i  I do  not  suppose  thatthey  hadany  intention  The  really  must  protest  a-amstanoT,^ 

Rev.  Henry  f imputing  aiisrepresentatiou  to  you  1— Oli,  no,  my  mous  letters.  ^ 

Montgomery,  lord  ; I fmind_ that  out  subsequently.  9939.  Mr.  M'Mordie.—Was  it  sirrned  as  ha%-in 


Ph^aseolo^  is  always  ambiguous!—  emanated  from  a Catholic  committeel-YerirCJ 
2It^’n  LIm  a subsequent  expla-  letter  in  the  newspapers  purporting  to  come  froS  a 

Td^v^two  ^ me  in  the  course  of  Catholic  committee,  but  wUi  I coLider  anon» 

a day  or  two.  May  I just  add  with  reference  to  the  ,9940,  Bid  you  hear  that  there  was  such 

Sunday  evenings  in  July,  tha.t  I did  not  mske  any  mittee,  and  that  a report  had  been  prepared  by  them? 

attack  on  the  police.  ADI  said  was  that  if  they  had  —I  heai-d oy  tnem? 

dispersing  the  crowds 


been  a little  more  energetic  

on  the  Falls  road  and  the  Northumberfand  road  .y,. 
those  Sunday  evenings,  I think  those  occurrences 
might  have  been  prevented.  My  congregation  is 
usually  1,200,  but  it  fell  off  considerably  by  reason  of 
the  crowds  in  the  streets,  which  prevented  them  from 
going  to  the  church,  and  I felt  that  if  the  police  had 
kept  the  crowds  back  and  made  the  passage  free  for 


9941.  The  President. — Pi-ay  confine  yourself  to 
facts.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  any  statement  of 
the  facts  whicli  are  within  your  own  knowledge,  but 
do  not  be  encouraged  to  tell  what  you  heard.  ’ 

9942.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
the  witness  what  was  the  pmport  of  the  report  which 
was  signed  by  the  Catholic  committee  i 

The  President.— No;  I shall  not  allow  that  question 


1-  , . : — r o'-  .me  i — i-co;  r snail  not  auow 

WnSln  g church  and  going  to  be  asked.  It  is  not  ex-idence,  and  we  shall  not 

home  again,  it  would  have  been  wiser.  I do  not  know  admit  it 

^ ^‘^1fordie.-Tbo  fact  subsequently  that  it  was 

™ published  in  the  newspapers,  I subiit  is  mdence 

in  the  midst  of  the  Boman  Catholic  district  I— Tos,  The  BresiAiK.—It  may  be  evidence  against  the 

yard  ' Catholic  district  up  about  100  newspapoiy  bnt  it  is  not  evidence  in  this  injniry. 

^0007  Vet,,  c *1,  * xi  1 t X,  Mr.  Perhaps  your  lordship  will  allow 

vou  ; T V °T  X?®  t me  to  get  it  in  evidence  as  against  the  ne^paper. 

wll  : I thonghl  they  acted  fairly  The  P™i*..!,_By-and-bye  you  can  produce  ho 

well,  bnt  some  of  my  eongtegation  wore  not  satisfied  ; article  if  yon  have  any  charge  to  make‘s  against  the 
but  so  far  as  I was  coneemed,  I thought  they  acted  newspaper  with  reference  to  it,  but  as  to  puttinv  it  in 
QQ^iQ  T^r  j , A present  we  shall  not  allow  it.  ° 

nowX-Now  f ^ These  reports  have  been  used  in 

ui  T ’ ^ ® ^ ^ everything  is  favour-  Parliament  as  evidence. 

able,  apd  I ought  to  add,  in  fairness  to  the  Boman  The  President— We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  inad 

community,  that  a number  of  the  Komaii  missible,  and  we  shall  not  allow  it 

thrirol  “i®  'I  noighboiithood  came  there  of  9943.  Mr.  Boss._Do  yon  not  think  that  most  of 
their  0^  accord  subsequently,  to  see  that  wo  were  at  those  panes  of  glass  of  which  you  have  spoken  were 
peaceable  worship  on  one  or  two  of  the  critical  Sunday  broken  in  the  month  of  Junei-No,  I am  sure  thev 

e'vemngs.  were  not.  * ^ 

The  P«si*nt_Ig  it  worth  while  inquiring  into 

“9930  Pf”  “f ‘go-  P“'»  «f  There  cm.  be  no  doubt  that”m«y 

alonfSyhl”  ■*““  GSn ISS ™c.'’“’'“’ 

Ye?if‘w7“J?“  "*”*g9  Mr.  Jios..-If  they  were  broken  before  June  it 

99^2  Yof^n,  t“  f r m Yoi.ld  show  that  there  was  no  deKberate  attack  on  tkc 

JVoi.  iou  say  that  some  of  the  Catholic  residents  church. 

SueSlv  Tour  congregation  suhse-  The  Preside^it-The  witness  has  given  his  evidence 

S •’  7 I great  fairness ; he  has  not  stated  that  there  was 

ot  them  keeping  back  the  crowds  and  assisting  m an  attack  on  the  church 

9933®  y„nTr‘°  tf  nr  . Mr.  fiosa  (to  witness.)-On  the  oocasion  that 

Yes  ■®t'v  ^7  ‘9™  .‘■■'’“.b)  be  Eoman  Catholics!-  the  service  was  not  held  in  the  chiireh  did  not  the 

thrai  who  kmwrthm  ™ ‘T  P"’““  tb»t  place  that  evening!— I did  not 

9934  From  what  yon  saw  of  their  action,  do  you  9S*iJi°pomt  of  fact  they  fired,  and  two  men  wore 
Wet  1 rLTsa  “rtf T°  t if  5 f f ' PoKce !-  killed,  and  I submit  that  wmi  qi.itn  snflioient  reason 

nKla  X?  * ^ It  very  erediL  for  the  excitement  that  prevaUed.  Were  not  you  on 

qoos  '•R°'+ r ° ^ "u  X good  terms  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighbour- 

9935.  But  from  what  you  saw  do  you  think  that  hood  ?— Certainly.  I have  passed  up  and  do^  the 
thf  ffrdmrt  rt™-  i““?  "rt  irtcofmote  than  street  oonstantl/ alone,  and  never  was  in  anything 
they  were  dunng  the  riots  for  the  purpose  of  preserv.  but  good  tei-ms  with  them. 

3/“jfwdis°lfffhrT?mftioned  a report  ■ f f''  P™'*"™'*  “ certificate  of  eon- 

of  the  ...sgistoriai  committee  in  refe.ff  ^0  4”™  1'*“  ,5  “ d "IK 

teetioii  of  your  church  1— Yes.  °®”’“  committed  on  tho  8th  Jiino, 

9937.  Was  that  report  followed  by  a report  from  , Mr.  Com, iSefi  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
a Catholic  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conviction  was  22nd  June, 

facts  1 — Well,  there  wasaii  anonymous  communication  Weir. — Yes,  but  the  date  of  the  ofience  is  the 

in  the  newspapers  purporting  to  be  a reply  to  my  June. 

^^¥0^90  rrt,  7,  • y T>  „ • — I suppose  you  wish  to  show  that 

ajdo.  .ibe  1 resident. — Really  we  cannot  receive  on  account  of  the  conviction  Combe’s  men  were 
thm.  xin  anonymous  letter  in  the  newspapers  is  no  excited  and  exasperated. 

Mr  “Wdi-Was  that  letter  a distinot  denial  I of  “ nvSof  £TvId»o7  ““ 


Rev.  Riclunl 
lrvir.0. 


The  Rev.  Richard  Irvine  sworn  and  examined. 


9947.  The  President — How  long  have  you  been 
exercising  your  ministry  in  this  town  ?— Twenty-three 
years. 

9948.  May  I ask  you  what  church  you  are  con- 
noettd  with  I— St.  Stephen’s. 


9949.  What  denomination  does  it  belong  to  ? The 

Church  of  Ireland. 

9950.  In  what  part  of  the  town  is  your  church 
situated ! — hlillfield. 

9951.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  us  what  evidence 
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, invo  to  "No  "with  reference  to  the  riots? — Weil,  I 
S endeavoL-  to  be  as  brief  as  possWe.  My  fa-st 
Suaintanco  with  the  riots  was  upon  Thursday  even- 
the  10th  of  June.  I drove  on  a car  '^ith  my 
frknds  the  Archdeacon  of  Connor,  Dr.  Kane,  and  Mr. 
Reatty  and  when  we  came  to  the  SliankhillroacUdis- 
the  car.  We  met  the  Hev.  Dr.  Johnston  there, 
fnd  he  took  my  three  friends  up  the  Shankhill  road,  and 
;Su  know  already  what  happened  there  tlmt  evening 
T remained  at  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  because  that 
was-in  my  own  parish,  and  I was  likely  to  have  more 
Suence  there.  While  I was  going  m and  out  among 
the  people  I found  groups  of  five,  six,  eight,  or  nine 
persons  assembled  at  different  parts  of  the  road,  i 
went  up  and  spoke  to  them  and  urged  them  to  go 
home.  Some  of  the  groups  said,  “ Oh,  sir,  it  is  very 
easy  to  reason  with  us,  but  if  you  saw  our  fnonds  shot 
at  for  doing  nothing,  you  would  understand  our  feel- 
in<Ts  ” Others  said,  “ What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  the 
unprovoked  attack  the  police  made  on  Coombes 
foundrymen.”  Others  said,  “ Sir,  Mr.  Morley  is  try- 
inc  to  experiment  on  the  Belfast  people  to  see  how 
he  will  be  able  to  put  down  any  agitation  that  may 
arise  out  of  Home  Buie.”  I did  all  I could  to  quiet 
the  people.  I told  them  that  it  would  be  disgracmg 
the  kir  fame  of  Belfast  to  resort  to  disturbances,  and 
I told  them  to  go  home  as  their  presence  wiis  only  ex- 
aspei-ating,  and  provoking  riot.  Two  of  the  local 
police  came  up  at  this  moment  and  were  chaired 
by  the  populace  to  show  how  much  they  sympathired 
with  the  local  police  in  opposition  to  the  country 

^°9952  You  say  they  were  chaired  1 — Yes,  my 
lord,  chaired.  The  chairing  was  a rough_  proceed- 
ing and  I saw  the  police  were  not  enjoying  it 
vew  much,  and  I went  up  and  induced  the  crowd  to 
allow  the  men  to  come  down.  I went  to  the  barrack 
and  I saw  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  district  inspector,  there, 
and  I told  him  of  the  intense  excitement  there  was 


against  the  country  police ; and  I said  if  mey  were 
brought  into  the  streets  they  would  certamly  be  stoned, 
and  then  that  they  would  fire  upon  the  crowd,  and 
that  there  would  certainly  be  loss  of  life.  well, 
said  Mr.  Sullivan,  “ if  you  will  try  and  keep  the  peace 
I will  keep  the  men  in  the  barracks ; but  if  a house  is 
wrecked  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  take 
police,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  the  result  may  be. 

So  I undertook  to  do  my  best  to  keep  the  peace. 
There  was  no  clergyman  there  but  myself,  and  no 
policeman  on  the  i-oad;  but  I went  from  crowd  to 
crowd  at  the  corners  of  tho  streets,  and  I r^soned 
with  them,  and  I urged  them  to  go  home.  They  did 
retire  at  my  request,  many  of  them  ; but  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  siglit-seers  coming  up  from  ^flerent 
parts  of  the  town— not  rioters,  but  persons  who  came 
simply  from  curiosity  to  see  ivhat  was  going  on,  and 
they  stood  on  the  road.  I urged  them  again  and  agaan 
to  go  away.  I told  them  it  was  a dangerous  Wiing 
and  tliat  they  were  keeping  up  the  excitement.  When 
it  got  quite  dark  I saw  alai-ge  crowd  outside  M'Glade  s 
public-house,  and  as  another  house  had  been  wrecked 
the  preceding  evening  I determined  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent that  house  from  being  wrecked.  T knew  it  was 
the  house  of  a Roman  Catholic  in  a Protestant  locality, 
and  I felt  that  it  would  be  a great  matter  if  it  was 
kept  safe.  I went  up  and  1 reasoned  with  the  crowd 
of  sight-seers  who  were  standing  opposite  the  house. 
1 said  to  them,  “ Now,  if  you  don’t  go  away,  this  house 
will  be  wrecked,  and  you  don't  want  it  to  be  wrecked. 
You  have  no  grudge  against  that  man.  You  hiid 
better  go  home.  By  remaining  here  you  arc  keeping 
up  the  excitement.”  Some  of  them  went  away.  Ihen 
I discovered  that  there  were  some  boys  witli  pockets 
full  of  stones  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  when  i 
saw  these  ragged  rioters,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ot 
age,  mere  boys,  with  their  coats  out  at  elbows,  crouch- 
ing do^vn  near  the  house  ready  to  throw  stones,  I took 
my  umbrella  and  beat  them,  and  said,  “ I will  arrest 
you  if  you  don’t  go  away.”  They  retired  a bit,  and  1 
said  to  them,  “ I am  determined  to  stoy  here  till 
morning  sooner  than  allow  you  to  wreck  that  house. 


My  threats  had  the  desired  effect,  and  they  all  retired,  o. 
and  at  a quarter  past  twelve  o’clock  I had  the  satis- 
faction  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  Sliankliill  road, 
from  the  barracks  to  M'Glade’s  public-house,  in  per- 
fect tranquillity.  I went  away  to  the  bai'racks  and 
I saw  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  resident  magistrate — I 
forget  his  name. 

9953.  Was  it  Mr.  M'Leod? — ^No. 

9954.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Tremh^  Q.C.— Was  it  IMr. 
M'Carbhy  ?— Yes.  T told  them  what  I Iiad  done  »..:i 
both  of  them  very  kindly  thanked  me.  I said  to  them 
You  had  better  send  down  two  of  your  men  to  pro- 
tect the  house.  That  was  my  first  experience  of  tho 
rioting.  I must  say  that  the  rioters  were  the  mere 
scum  of  tlie  town.  There  was  not  a respectable  pei-sou 
in  it  or  who  attempted  to  do  any  violence  to  that  house 
or  to  cause  a riot  on  that  occasion.  I had  tho  entire 
sympathy  of  all  the  shopkeepers  on  that  part  of  the 
road,  so  much  so  that  they  brought  me  out  tea  and 
toast  to  the  middle  of  the  road  at  about  half-post  10 
o’clock  that  night.  I say  that  to  show  that  we  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  respectable  class  of  the  community. 
Not  only  that,  but  at  12  o’clock  more  refreshments  of 
that  kind  were  brought  out  to  me.  My  next  experi- 
ence was  not  exactly  a riot,  but  I succeeded  _ in  pre- 
venting what  I tliought  would  have  been  a riot.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  election,  and  in  Royal-avenue  two 
crowds  collected,  one  cheering  and  the  other  booing — 
one  being  the  friends  of  Mr.  Haslett,  and  the  other  of 
Mr.  Sexton.  I spoke  to  the  magistrate,  and  T said  that 
there  were  here  all  the  elements  of  a riot,  and  I said  to 
him  you  ought  to  send  some  of  your  men  and  try  to  get 
these  people  to  go  home.  He  said  tliat  liebad  no  men  left 

that  they  were  all  at  the  polling  booths.  I felt  that 

in  the  cause  of  peace  and  as  a minister  of  religion  I 
should  do  my  duty.  I went  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
crowd.  I knew  many  of  them  personally.  Some  of 
them  were  my  parishioners  and  they  and  I were  always 
good  friends.  I spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  I said— “ I 
hohl  my  opinions  strongly  and  you  hold  yours  stroiigly 
too.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  our  breaking  each 
others  heads.”  The  people  cheered  me,  and  we  parted 
on  very  good  terms  j and  I believe  serious  riots  were 
prevented  on  that  occasion  just  by  a few  kindly  wordi 
My  next  acquaintance  with  the  riots  was  on  the  7th 
of  August.  I was  paying  a visit  to  a sick  parishionev 
in  Nortluimberl-and-street,  and  I went  by  the  Falls- 
road,  and  going  along  the  Falls-road  I met  a good 
many  people— little  crowds.  I said  to  them— “ I hope 
you  will  behave  yourselves  to-night.  Will  you  behave 
yourselves  if  I try  and  induce  the  Shankhill-road  boys 
to  behave  properly  also.”  They  said  that  they  would 
do  so.  At  the  Brickfields  I saw  a crewd  opposite  the 
Model  School.  They  were  behaving  quietly  enough, 
but  I thought  it  was  not  safe  to  have  them  collected 
there  I went  up  to  them  and  spoke  t>  them,  and 
said— “ If  I go  across  to  the  Shankhill  boys  and  per- 
suade them  to  behave  properly  will  you  do  the  samel” 
Ono  of  them  said,  “ No ; we  will  go  and  give  them  a 
good  thrashing  ; ” but  as  a rule  they  behaved  properly 
and  said  they  would  go  away.  One  of  them  said — 

» Don’t  go  up  any  farther,  sir ; the  police  are  gone  to 
Percy-sfreet  and  they  are  firing— if  you  go  there  you 
may  be  killed.”  I thought  it  very  kind  of  them  to  give 
me  that  warning.  But  I went  on,  and  I was  going  off 
in  that  direction  when  I saw  suddenly  six  or  seven 
rioters  from  the  ShankhQl-road  near  Percy-streeb,  and 
T observed  afterwards  that  they  were  throwing  stoiies 
at  the  police.  The  police  rushed  over  to  the  middle 
of  the  field  followed  by  the  crowd.  I saw  that  a very 
exciting  scene  was  likely  to  take  place,  and  1 lelt  it 
mv  duty  to  go  round  and  see  if  I could  prevent  it.  1 
saw  some  of  them  from  the  corner  stoning  tlie  police. 
The  police  were  behaving  quietly.  _ I drove  them  uii 
the  street.  They  continued  tlirowing  stones  across  tJie 
fields  at  the  poHce,  bat  they  were  too  fc  ayy  to  reach 
them.  They  were  about  100  yards  off  and  tho  fiavin^ 
stones  could  not  possibly  toaoli  the  poheo.  I held  up 
my  hand  to  warn  the  police  not  to  lire.  I hunted 
those  young  men  up  to  Percy-atreot.  There  was  » 
crowd  of  over  siaty  to  seventy  sightseers  came  to  see 
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o«.^i>.8S.  v.-hat  was  going  on.  I had  only  six  or  seven  really 
Kev.  Ricfiard  ^ It  was  at  that  point,  as  I told  the 

Irvine.  hfayor  afterwards,  that  if  I had  six  or  seven  special 

constables  with  me  the  whole  of  the  rioting  could  have 
been  prevented,  for  they  would  have  arrested  these 
boys  and  carried  them  away.  The  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  although  there  was  a great  deal  of  ex- 
citement— the  respectable  people — were  altogether 
against  these  I'iots.  The  respectable  people  were 
utterly  opposed  to  rioting,  and  on  that  evening  did 
not  come  out  of  their  liouses.  One  of  the  boys  got 
shot,  and  I saw  him  carried  past  afterwards.  He  was 
shot  in  the  leg.  That  was  the  second  occasion  that  I 
was  present  at  rioting.  I did  all  I could  to  restore 
order  and  quietness  and  to  prevent  filing ; but  it  was 
unavailing  so  far  as  that  individual  was 'concerned. 

9954-.  Mr.  M'Hardy — What  was  the  cause  of  the 
firing! — Well,  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement 
and  the  police  weie  attacked  with  stones.  Two 
boys  were  shot — one  whoso  name  was  Edgeworth,  as 
1 mentioned  before.  The  other  was  named  Watson. 
The  police  were  firing  up  Percy  street  and  North- 
umberland street,  and  I considered  in  a reckless  way. 
I was  told  they  were  firing  up  the  streets  when 
there  was  no  row  whatever.  There  was  stone-throw- 
ing in  Beverley  street.  Some  of  my  parishioners 
live  there,  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  at  least 
one  cwt.  of  paving  stones  was  flung  in  through  the 
back  windows  of  his  house ; and  his  wile  iulormed 
me  that  only  her  children  had  not  gone  to  bed  they 
would  have  been  killed,  every  one  of  them  from 
the  stones  that  were  thrown  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
This  street  is  in  the  west  division,  and  there  was  a 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  loyalists  that  the  Falls 
road  party  intended  to  drive  them  out  of  the  street 
because  they  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Haslett.  It  was 
a suspicion,  nothing  more.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
excitement  against  the  police  which  may  have  led 
up  to  tlie  stone-throwing.  It  was  said  that  the 
police  stood  quiet  and  allowed  tlie  Shankhill  road 
party  to  attack  the  Falls  road  party,  and  did  not 
interfere,  but  that  when  the  Falls  ro'ad  party  came 
into  the  Protestant  district  and  attacked  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  Protestants  began  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  police,  instead  of  driving  olf  the  invaders 
fired  upon  the  Protestants,  and  this  caused  a good 
deal  of  excitement— their  attacking  the  Protestants 
who  were  defending  themselves.  They  said  there 
was  no  excuse  for  tliat. 

9955.  The  President. — As  I understand,  you  don’t 

say  that  that  was  a fact,  but  that  it  was  a rumour! Yes 

I heaixl  it  stated,  but  I was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it. 

9956.  Mr.  IPHardy — What  was  the  name  of  the 
man  whose  house  you  say  was  atfiieked  in  Beverley 
street! — M'Culloch,  a most  respectable  mao,  in  181 
Beverley  street. 

9957.  Wliere  did  the  firing  take  place  by  which  the 
boy  was  killed? — I did  not  .see  it.  He-liad  escaped 
from  me.  I saw  him  carried  along  the  street  after 
being  wounded,  and  I knew  that  he  was  one  of  the 
boys  I had  been  remonstrating  -with  for  hours. 

9958.  There  was  nothing  within  your  own  know- 
ledge to  make  you  believe  that  the  firing  on  the  part 
of  the  police  was  reckless  ?— Well,  I was  not  there. 

9959.  Tlie  President. — Have  you  anything  further 
to  add!— Well,  my  lord,  I think  the  police  in  such  a 
town  as  Belfast  should  not  bo  armed  with  rifles.  It 
is  a desperate  thing  to  have  the  police  firing  with 
rifles  wliich  haVe  a long  range.  I was  in  a house 
the  other  evening  and  the  police,  it  appeared,  fired 
uj)  the  street,  and  I saw  the  bullet  hole  in  the 
window. 

9960.  What  time  do  you  refer  to ! — This  occurred 
during  the  riots. 

D9G1.  And  did  you  use  the  expression,  “the  other 
evening”! — Yes,  i saw  the  mark  of  the  rifle. 

9962.  You  mean  you  were  in  some  house  theother 
evening  in  which  you  saw  the  mark  of  a rifle  which 
had  been  lired  during  the'riots  ? (Witness  produced  a 
piece  of  a bullet) — I got  this  piece  of  lead  in  the 


house.  The  bullet  had  pierced  the  window,  two  inches 
above  tlie  head  of  the  man’s  wife,  while  she  was  goin- 
about  her  oixlmary  busmess.  I think  that  rifle 
shooting  in  Belfast  by  tiie  police  has  caused  a meat 
deal  of  intense  excitement,  and  I do  not  think  the 
police  ought  to  be  armed  with  these  fire-arms.  ' 

9963.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  people  of 
Belfast  also  used  rifles  in  the  streets ! — No  ] .1  never 
knew  any  of  Uie  Belfast  people  to  use  rifles,  to  my 
own  knowledge.  ’ . ^ 

996-1.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  you  hear  aftonvards 
that  the  party  of  police  who  fired  had  themselves  been 
extensively  lived  at? — What  party  ? 

9965.  The  party  of  police  of  whom  you  say  it  was 

alleged  that  they  fired  in  a reckless  manner  ? I don’t 

know.  I was  going  along  the  street  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  j)oaco,  to  keep  them  quiet,  when  a woman 
told  mo  about  the  firing. 

9966.  Then  you  simply  are  stating  what  you  were 
told? — Yes.  I mention  what  they  said.  They  had 
no  interest  in  mnking  such  a statement  to  me  if  if 
was  incorrect.  I should  mention,  also,  that  I saw  a 
bullet  which  had  been  fired  through  tlie  window  of  a 
shop,  and  the  owner  was  within  two  feet  of  where  the 
bullet  had  penetrated  through  the  window.  My 
opinion  is,  that  if  the  police  use  fire-ai'ms  at  all  they 
should  be  pistols  and  revolvers  that  would  act  upon 
the  crowd  before  them  and  not  endanger  life  at  a dis- 
tance. 

9967.  Mr.  hPSardy. — Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a Belfast  crowd  to  make  rifles  necessary  to 
be  used  against  them  more  than  the  crowd  of  any 
other  city  ? — Well,  I must  say  that  a Belfast  crowd 
are  the  bravest  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion  they 
would  walk  u]>  almost  to  the  amnon’s  mouth.  The 
next  point  I sliould  mention  is  that  I was  present  at 
the  E.xecutive  Committee,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
urged  the  mayor  to  withdraw  the  police  from  tlie 
Shankhill  road ; and  I believe  it  was  partly  throun-h 
my  representations  that  that  was  done,  for  the  very 
reason  that  General  Moore  has  stated.  I should 
mention  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  was  present  on  the 
occasion.  I felt  there  was  such  a storm  of  indignation 
against  tlie  police,  and  tliat  the  excitement  was  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  be  a very 
serious  matter  if  the  police  were  continued  any  longer 
on  the  Shankhill  road.  For  example,  there  were 
some-people  that  I knew  that  tlie  police  had  gone 
into  theii*  houses,  battered  in  their  doors,  and  a man 
who  was  sitting  at  his  own  fireside  was  dragged  out, 
with  his  coat  and  shoes  off,  on  a Saturday  evening, 

9968.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge? 
— I heard  it,  and  I was  in  the  house  afterwards  and  I 
saw  the  tables  which  had  been  smashed  by  the  police. 

9969.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  do  you  know 
that  it  was  done  by  the  police  ? — I was  told  that  it 
was  done  by  the  police. 

997U.  The  President. — You  had  better  confine 
yourself  to  what  you  actually  know  of  your  own 
knowledge? — Well,  tlie  people  showed  me  the  door 
which  liad  been  battered  in,  and  the  tabib  and  furni- 
ture smashed. 

9971.  Mr.  Shannon Where  was  this  house? — In 

Hopewell  street. 

9972.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  ? — White- 
side. 

9973.  May  I ask,  with  reference  to  the  deputation 
which  you  attended  and  wliich  waited  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  was  thao  the  occasion  that  some 
person  said  that  you  did  not  belong  to  the  deputa- 
tion 1 — It  was. 

9974-.  What  caused  that  to  be  said  to  you? — In 
consequence  oi  the  boy  that  was  shot.  I had  remon- 
strated with  that  boy  for  several  hours  and  he  did  not 
go  away,  and  I said  that  he  deserved  what  he  got, 
and  Dr.  Kane  repudiated  that.  Now,  the  view  I 
took  of  it  was,  that  if  a man  puts  his  hand  into  the 
lion’s  mouth  he  must  expect  to  get  bitten.  I should 
mention,  however,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Kane,  that 
on  that  occasion  he  did  not  use  the  expression  ■which 
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baa  ^een  stated.  I can  distinctly  swear  that  lie  did 
not  do  so. 

9976.  What  expression  ? — The  expression  with 
regard  to  the  4,000  men.  His  remarks  were  misre- 
presented. 

9977.  The  President. — ^Were  you  present  on  the 
occasion  when  Dr.  Kane  said  something  about  that  ? — 
I was. 

9978.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Eeed  has  already  told 
us  that  that  was  not  said — that  he  did  not  say  any- 
thin®'  about  4,000  men,  but  that  he  did  say  Aat  he 
would  use  force. 

Mr.  Adame. — The  Inspector-General’s  recollection 
was  that  Dr.  Kane  said  he  would  use  physical  force 
to  prevent  a barrack  from  being  erected  in  Sandy  row. 

9979.  The  Witness. — ^What  Dr.  Kano  said  was, 
that  he  would  summon  a meeting  in  the  Brickfields  to 
protest  against  it,  and  that  lie  would  make  every 
effort  he  could  to  prevent  it,  and  use  all  the  influence 
in  his  power  for  the  purpose,  but  he  did  not  say  that 
he  would  use  physical  force.  I may  mention  that  we 
were  all  alarmed  when  Dr.  Kane  said  that  he  would 
summon  a meeting  at  the  Brickfields,  because  that 
was  one  of  the  most  excited  localities  in  the  district  j 
but  it  was  ascertained  afterwards  that  it  was  not  the 

Brickfields  that  he  meant,  but  a Brickfields  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  row,  where  the  barrack 
was  to  be  erected.  I know  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kane 
did  his  very  best  to  prevent  the  riots  on  Shankhill 
road ; and  with  reference  to  the  boy  Curran,  who  was 
drowned,  Dr.  Kane  spoke  so  touchingly  about  it  in 
his  own  pulpit  that  one  of  his  congregation  gave  him 
£1  to  send  to  the  mother,  of  the  boy.  I would  not 
have  mentioned  these  matters  if  my  friend,  Dr.  Kane, 
were  not  absent.  I do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Kane  in 
many  things.  He  and  I are  good  friends  in  some 
ways,  and  we  speak  very  freely  to  each  other.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  here  or  there.  It  is  just  as  he  is 
absent  that  I should  say  what  I have  said. 

9980.  I presume  you  believed  that  Dr.  Kane  never 
intended  to  disturb  the  peace? — Certainly  not.  I 
know  that  he  intended  to  carry  his  objects  as  well 
as  he  could  by  working  on  public  opinion,  but  as 
to  using  physical  force  he  did  not  mean  that.  I 
would  wish  to  be  allowed  to  offer  some  suggestions. 
One  suggestion  in  the  interests  of  peace  would  be 
that,  when  a riot  is  beginning,  or  that  there  is  any 
tendency  towards  a riot,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Mayor  of  the  town  would  call  together  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  and  urge  them  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  I believe  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  that  being  reported  in  the  newspapei-s 
would  go  far  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill — if  the 
Mayor  asked  them  in  their  pulpits  to  urge  on  their 
congi-egations  to  avoid  any  disturbances,  and  to  exer- 
cise their  influence  in  that  direction.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a great  strike  in  Belfast,  and  some  30,000 
people  were  out  of  employment.  Every  effort  failed 
to  bring  the  men  to  a reconciliation  with  their 
employers.  It  occurred  to  me  to  summons  a meeting 
of  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  my  schoolhouse : 
we  did  meet,  and\vithinaweek  the  strike  was  settled; 
and  a deputation  waited  on  me  to  thank  me  for  what 
I had  done.  I think  if  the  clergy  were  summoned 
together  by  the  Mayor,  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  town.  Secondly,  I would 


suggest  that  special  constables  might  be  sworn  in  to  Oci.^sse. 
preserve  the  peace.  I would  have  none  but  Protestants  Eev.  Eiohard 
on  the  Shankhill  road,  and  none  but  Roman  Catholics  Itvlnp. 
on  the  Falls  i-oad.  1 believe  it  would  bo  a bond  of 
honour  with  respectable  citizens  iu  both  localities  to 
see  which  of  them  would  best  preserve  the  peace  of 
theii’  district — that  if  a Roman  Catholic  wore  attacked 
on  the  Shankliill  road,  the  Shankhill  constables  should 
be  responsible ; and  if  a Protestant  were  attacked  on 
the  Falls  road,  the  Falls  special  constables  should  be 
responsible  for  that.  "We  have  hexrd  a few  moments 
ago  what  Mr.  M'Comb  stated  as  to  the  .seiwice  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Falls  ixiad  did  during  the  viols. 

9981.  Mr.  M'llardy. — What  possible  objection 
could  there  be  to  having  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
mixed  np  in  the  Falls  road? — Well,  I believe  it  would 
be  better  to  liave  each  party  separate,  and  to  make 
with  each  of  them  a bond  of  honour  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  tlieir  own  district.  I believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  both  places  would  be  most 
anxious  to  presei-ve  the  peace.  Another  point  I 
mention  from  my  own  experience.  I tried  to  prevent 
crowds  collecting  on  the  Shankhill  road  durmg  the 
riots,  and  I believe  it  would  greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  town  if  tlie  police  would  insist  on 
corner  boys  not  crowding  at  the  cornem.  I am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  riots  are  batched  in  that  way, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  police  would  do  what 
I tried  to  do  myself,  and  make  the  people  move  on. 

I did  that  on  the  Shankliill,  and  if  the  same  thing 
were  done  at  the  Falls  roaxi  wlienever  there  were 
people  standing  idle  by  making  them  move’  on,  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  the  best  effect.  Another 
matter  is  in  reference  to  processions.  I have  always 
lived  on  good  terms  \vith  my  Catholic  neighbours. 

Millfield  was  one  of  tlie  woi-st  distiicts  in  the  town 
when  I went  there,  but  they  have  always  treated  me 
kindly ; I have  never  received  an  unkind  word.  We 
have  our  Sunday-scliool  excursions,  with  bands  and 
banners ; I have  not  had  them  this  year  as  I tliought 
it  would  not  be  judicious,  though  the  people,  I am 
sure,  would  not  have  attacked  us ; wo  have  alw.ays 
been  on  good  terms.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
accompanied  us  and  the  children  to  the  railway  station 
and  wished  us  a happy  day ; and  I really  thiuk  it 
would  be  a sad  thing  if  either  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  of  the  toivn  or  the  Protestant  children  were 
not  to  have  one  bright  day  in  the  year  to  go  out  with 
their  bands  and  music.  I believe  it  has  been  carried 
on  quietly  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  I certainly 
never  had  stonra  thrown  at  my  school.  I think  it 
would  be  a misfortune  if  these  fetes  were  stopped.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  teach  both  sides 
to  be  forbearing  to  each  other,  and  if  that  were  done 
when  they  were  childi-en,  that  when  they  grew  up  to 
manhood  the  same  spirit  would  be  found  to  exist 

9982.  Mr.  Ross. — Are  you  prepared  to  say  that 
Dr.  Kane  did  not  uso  any  expressions  implying  an 
intention  to  resort  to  physical  force  on  that  occasion  ? 

— I said  so  already.  He  said  he  would  call  a public 
meeting  in  the  Sandy-row  brickfields — ^he  did  not  uso 
the  words  Sandy-row  at  the  time,  but  that  is  what  he 
meant — and  that  he  would  use  all  kinds  of  public 
influence  to  cany  out  his  views. 

The  coiu-t  adjourned  till  the  following  (Tuesday) 
morning,  at  ten  o’clock. 
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BELFAST  RIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 


FOURTEENTH  DAT— TUESDAY,  19tii  OCTOBER,  1886 
The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten.  o’clock. 

Mr.  Ifeir,  Q.c. — Dr.  Hanna  mentioned  in  the  course  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — His  name  is  Francis  M'Dvenny 

of  Ms  evidence,  a person  he  had  met  in  Tovaisend  He  is  a traveller  and  lives  in  St.  Catherine  street 
street  who  he  thought  was  a detective.  Wo  have  He  was  the  person  that  Dr.  Hanna  spokeofmeetingin 
ascertained  that  he  is  not  a detective  but  a civilian,  Townsend  street,  and  who,  he  said,  gave  him  some 
and  we  have  got  his- name  and  address  if  your  lordsMp  abuse. 

wishes  to  examine  him.  The  President. — We  do  not  think  it  is  material. 

Mr.  Adams. — For  myself  I do  not  think  it  is  of  the 
least  importance. 


Mr.  William  Sinclair  sworn  and  examined. 


9983.  The  President. — Are  you  employed  at 
Queen’s  Island  works  1 — I am  not. 

9984.  Where  do  you  work  ? — I am  missionary  for 
St.  Enoch’s  Sabbath  Schools. 

9985.  Do  you  speak  of  what  took  place  on  the 
Queen’s  Island  1 — No. 

Mr.  Campbell.  ~1/Lj  lord,  he  begins  on  the  6th. 

9986.  Tlie  President. — Tell  us  what  you  observed 

on  the  6th  June  ? — My  evidence  refers  to  more  than 
the  6th  of  June,  but  of  course  the  6th  of  June  begins 
it.  On  Sabbath  day,  the  6th  of  June,  I was  returning 
from  a funeral  in  the  Borough  Cemetery,  when  I met 
the  funeral  of  the  boy  Curran,  who  was  drowned  during 
the  affray  on  the  docks.  At  Broadway,  opposite 
Thames  street,  the  carriage  I was  in  was  stopped  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  people.  Just  as  the  hearse  was 
opposite  Braemer  street  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the 
coffin  (which  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four)  with 
one  accord  threw  a volley  of  stones  into  Braemer 
street,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  back  portion 
of  the  crowd  attacked  the  police  in  Thames  street  in  a 
most  savage  manner  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever. I informed  the  police  at  Waterford  street,  at 
Clonard,  and  at  Bowei-’s  hill  barracks  of  the  occurrence, 
and  recommended  them  to  send  reinforcements,  as  I 
only  saw  four  policemen  in  the  locality.  This  was 
between  three  and  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  June  9 

9987.  Mr.  M^Rardy. — Can  you  not  clear  that  up 
any  more  % — That  is  all  I know. 

9988.  The  President. — TMs  is  some  other  trans- 
action 1 — Yes.  On  Wednesday  evening,  June  the 
9th,  about  seven  o’clock,  I was  going  do-wn  the  Shank- 
hill  i-oad  from  my  own  house  when  I was  told  that 
the  police  had  made  a most  determined  attack  on  the 
workers  coming  out  of  Combe’s  foundry,  and  tliat 
some  of  them  had  to  be  taken  to  the  doctor’s.  I was 
proceeding  down  the  Shaukhill  road  when  I met  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston.  I told 
them  what  had  happened,  and  that  the  people  were 
very  much  enraged  against  the  poHce  for  what  they 
had  done. , This  was  between  Carlow  street  and  Percy 
street.  They  asked  me  to  turn  and  come  up  the  road 
with  them  till  they  would  see  the  officer  in  charge. 
When  we  came  up  the  length  of  the  Bower’s  hill 
barracks  I went  and  asked  where  the  officer  in  charge 
was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  further  up  the  road. 
Dr.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Hanna  I think  then  agreed  to 
separate,  Dr.  Johnston  to  turn  and  go  down  the  road, 
and  Dr.  Hanna  and  I to  go  up  and  see  the  officer  in 
charge.  When  we  came  up  the  length  of  Dr.  Lewers’s 
surgery  we  were  told  that  there  was  a man  nearly 
killed,  and  he  was  in  Dr.  Lewers’s,  and  that  the  police 
officer  was  there  also.  I went  in,  and  found  that  he 
was  engaged,  as  I believe,  writing  at  the  time,  and  I 
told  him  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  would  like  to  speak 
to  him  outside. 

9989.  Mr.  APHardy. — Where  was  the  officer  1 — In 
Dr.  Lewers’s  surgery  writing,  I believe.  I left,  and 
he  followed  in  tliree  or  four  minutes  afterwards.  Tliat 
officer  was  District  Inspector  Grene.  When  I came 
out  a number  of  policemen  had  just  made  a charge 


down  Wilton  street.  They  went  into  some  houses  and 
beat  a man  named  Riddell  in  his  own  hortse. 

9990.  Did  you  see.it? — No,  but  T saw  the  man,  and 
know  him. 

9991.  The  President. — You  mast  only  tell  us  what 
you  yourself  saw.  Seeing  the  man  does  not  prove 
they  beat  Mm? — These  were  the  incidents  in  what  I 
saw  of  the  charge  down  Wilton-street. 

9992.  You  said  the  police  went  into  the  house  and 
beat  Mm?— I saw  them  go  into  the  house,  and  I was 
told  this  man  was  beaten. 

9993.  Tell  us  only  what  you  saw.  I will  tell  you 
the  reason  of  it.  It  is  not  because  we  want  to  prevent 
you  telling  us  all  your  views,  biit  because  if  wo  allowed 
everybody  to  tell  us  what  they  have  been  told,  tliis 
inquiry  would  last  a lifetime  ? — I have  sworn  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth. 

9994.  But  tell  us  facts  that  came  under  your  own 
observation.  Do  not  think  we  want  to  exclude  you 
from  giving  your  views  upon  the  subject.  We  are 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice ; but  when  you 
are  dealing  with  facts,  only  give  us  those  facts  which 
occurred  in  your  own  observation. 

9995.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — ^You  say  the  police  charged 
down  Wilton-street,  and  went  into  a house,  and  you 
believe  one  man  was  struck  in  it,  but  you  do  not 
know  it  1 — I knew  it  afterwards.  I did  not  see  it  at 
the  time. 

9996.  What  is  the  name  of  this  man? — •William 
Riddell,  46,  Wilton-street.  Dr.  Hanna  called  on  them 
to  stop.  When  they  returned  up  the  street  again,  a 
constable  made  a race  and  struck  with  Ms  baton  a boy 
who  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Hamilton’s  public- 
house. 

9997.  Mr.  LePoerr  Trench. — Did  you  see  that? — I did 

9998.  Mr.  — “Madea  race”? — At  a boy 

standing  at  Hamilton’s  public-house. 

9999.  Edward  Bulwer, — Ran  after  the  boy?— 
The  boy  did  not  runj  but  was  standing  with  some 
others. 

10000.  Ml*.  M'Ha/rdy. — What  time  was  this? — 
Fifteen  minutes  past  seven. 

10001.  What  was  the  name  of  the  boy  ? — I do  not 
know. 

10002.  What  did  the  policeman  do  after  he  ran  after 
the  boy  ? — He  struck  him  %vith  his  baton. 

10003.  On  what  part? — I believe  it  was  on  the 
shoulder.  I called  on  Mm  not  to  do  that,  and  went 
forward  and  asked  him  for  Ms  name.  He  refused  to 
give  it.  At  this  time  Mr.  Greue  came  forward,  and  I 
told  him  that  this  man  had  struck  a boy  without  any 
cause,  and  I wanted  Ms  name.  Mr.  Grene  told  him 
to  give  his  name.  He  then  gave  his  name,  and  it 
was  Davy,  of  Goi*tin,  county  Tyrone. 

10004.  Had  he  any  numbers  on  ? — ^No,  sir.  No.  153, 
a member  of  the  town  force,  seemed  to  have  charge  of 
these  men.  His  name  is  Neil  Forbes.  I may  say  that  I 
saw  him  do  nothing. 

10005.  What  is  his  rank?— He  had  three  stripes — a 
sergeant,  I understand.  Dr.  Hanna  complained  to  Mr. 
Grene  about  the  way  the  police  had  acted,  and  Mr. 

, Grene  reprimanded  them  and  told  them  that  they  had 
no  business  crossing  the  road  to  go  down  that  street. 
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I tlien  left  Dr.  Hanna  in  compan7  -witli  Mr.  Gi-ene, 
and  -went  to  St.  Enoch’s  Church,  and  returned  to  the 
Shankhill-road  about  twenty  minutes  before  nine 
o’clock.  I heard  shots  wlien  I came  on  to  the  road. 
When  I came  up  the  length  of  Mr.  Brnnagh’s  public- 
house,  above  Craven-street,  Mr.  Branagh  called  at  me 
not  to  go  any  further  up,  as  the  police  were  firing.  I 
atoodfor  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  door  of  a little 
shop  three  or  four  doors  above  his  liousa 

10006.  What  place  is  that? — On  the  Shankhill-road. 
Where  about  ? — A little  before  you  come  to  Agnew- 
street. 

10007.  The  Fresident. — Is  this  on  the  Dth  1 — On  tire 
Oth,  sir. 

10008.  Mr.  WUardy. — Did  you  see  the  firmg  com- 

jjjgucg? I liave  said  that  when  I came  to  the  road 

there  was  firing. 

10009.  Vou  were  not  present  when  it  commenced  ? 
I -was  not  present. 

10010.  Where  was  that  firing? — From  the  police 
barrack  at  Bower’s-hill.  Although  there  was  no  people 
between  me  and  the  police  barracks  on  tlie  ShankhOl- 
road  at  the  time  except  a number  of  policemen  whom  I 
saw  firing  in  all  directions.  I conld  not  think  that 
thevwere  firing  anything  but  blank,  and  I crossed  the 
road  opposite  Mr.  M'Kibben’s  house,  and  came  up  past 
Northumberland-street- and  Dundee-street.'  I heard 
some  persons  shouting  “Mr.  Sinclair,  there’s  another 
shot.”  The  police  were  all  in  the  barracks  at  this  time. 

10011.  The  whole  of  them? — The  whole  of  them. 
There  was  not  a person  on  the  road  but  myself. 

10012.  Wliat  was  the  time  ? — This  was  about  quarter 
to  nine 

10013.  Dark? — ^It  was  not,  sir — quite  clear.  Icame 
up  right  opposite  the  barracks  and  called  on  the  police 
who  were  at  the  windows  in  the  second  storey  to  stop 
firing  for  God’s  sake,  as  they  were  shooting  the  people. 
I heard  a voice  call  at  me  twice  to  *'  leave  the'road,  or 
we  will  shoot  you  too.”  Some  member  of  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  family  tapped  on  the  window  at  me  to  go 
in,  and  opened  the  door,  or  it  is  possible  they  would 
have  shot  me. 

10014.  Whose  is  this  house? — Patrick  MacDowell’s. 
When  in  Mr.  MacDowell’s  house  I saw  Mr.  Lavins 
Ewart,  J.P.,  coming  down  towards  the  barracks,  and  I 
went  out.  I saw  him  and  Dr.  J ohnston  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen  go  with  them  to  the  bari'acks.  They 
stopped  a short  time  and  came  out  again.  There  were 
some  people  gathered  by  this  time  at  the  comer  of 
Beresford  street,  and  some  of  them  bad  got  drink.  I 
used  my  influence  along  with  Mr.  Ewart,  Dr.  J ohnston 
and  others  to  keep  them  off  the  main  road  lest  they 
would  be  shot.  1 asked  Mr.  Ewart  to  send  for  the 
military,  or  the  consequence,  it  seemed  to  me,  would 
be  still  more  serious.  I then  left  and  went  home.  At 
about  half-p^  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  Dr.  Hanna  came 
to  my  Louse. 

10015.  What  time  did  you  go  home? — About  a 
quarter-  or  half-past  nine.  Dr.  Hauna  came  to  my 
house,  and  we  went  down  the  Shankliill  road.  As  we 
were  passing  down  the  road  a few  minutes  afterwards 
some  people  asked  us  to  go  and  see  the  results  of  the 
shooting.  After  we  had  seen  three  or  four  of  the  dead 
bodies  we  met  with  District-Inspector  Grene  and  some 
military  of&cer,  who  also  visited  some  of  the  dead. 

10016.  Howmany  dead  were  there? — There  were  five 
that  I visited  that  night.  The  next  day  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  I might  say  of  Belfast, 
were  strongly  expre^ed  on  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  police  the  night  previous,  and  but  for  the  advice  and 
influence  of  the  Eevs.  Dr.  Kane,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr. 
Hanna,  Archdeacon  Seaver,  Pev.  Samuel  M'Combe, 
Eev.  David  M'Kee,  the  Rev.  M.  Beattie,  Mr.  Samuel 
Lawther,  J.P. ; Mr.  H.  K.  Mathews,  Mr,  Joseph 
M‘Kibben,  Mr.  Samuel  Criglington,  myself  and  others, 
who  stood  before  the  barracks  on  the  night  of  the  10th, 
no  one  could  tell  what  the  consequences  would  have 
been. 

10017.  Was  there  anytrouble  upon  the  10th? — That 


was  the  night  that  a-  great  cuowd  was  gathered  in  front 
of  the  barracks. 

10018.  Didyou  see  any  disturbance  on  that  night?— 
No  disturbance  beyond  the  crowd.  I am  here  to  swear 
that  not  only  the  well-to-do  but  the  respectable  people 
of  the  Shankliill  road,  in  my  humble  opinion,  did  good 
service  on  that  night,  as  they  did  on  many  other  occa- 
sions. On  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  August,  I was 
informed  that  a number  of  policemen  wei-e  brought  to 
M'Glade’s  publichouse  on  Peter’s  Hill,  and  that  several 
of  them  were  under  the  influence  of  drink — ^that  one 
of  them  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  stand. 

10019.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench, — Did  you  see  this? 
— I did  not,  I was  informed. 

10020.  Kindly  tell  os  what  you  saw,  not  what  you 
were  informed  ? — For  the  information  I wanted  I went 
to  Captain  Stokes,  and  I thought  it  .was  right. 

The  President. — I tell  you  it  is  not  right.  You  have 
been  told  so  several  times  that  you  aro  to  confine  your- 
self to  facts  you  have  seen. 

10021.  Mr.  M'Bardy. — Can  you  give  the  name  of 
anybody  who  saw  it? — I could  give  Mr.  Eolleston  of 
the  Antrim  road.  He  gave  me  this  information.  Dr. 
M ‘Harry  saw  the  matter,  and  remonstrated,  I under- 
stand, with  the  inspector  in  charge. 

10022.  Mr.  Le  Po&r  Trench,  Q.c. — ^What  day  was 
this  ? — The  6th  of  Au^st. 

Mr.  Campbell. — This  is  the  matter  referred  to  by 
Captain  Stokes,  and  it  is  in  evidence  already.  It 
happened  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  August. 

Mr,  Le  Peer  Trench. — Did  Captain  Stokes  find  any 
one. 

Mr.  Campbell. — He  said  he  found  one  man  dis- 
tinctly. You  will  recollect  that  is  the  same  occasion. 

The  Witness.  — On  Saturday,  August  7th,  about 
five 

10023,  Mr.  M'Bardy. — Before  you  leave  the  Cth  of 
August  what  is  the  name  of  that  doctor  ? — Dr. 
M'Harry.  He  is  a medical  doctor  at  64  Shankhill 
road.  John  Tm-le,  Shankhill  road,  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
Shankhill  road,  are  also  witnesses.  On  Saturday, 
August  the  7fb,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I 
left  my  own  house  and  came  down  the  Shankhill  road 
as  far  as  Dover  street,  and  went  to  a house  in  said 
street.  I saw  a rlistrict-inspector  and,  I believe,  over 
twenty  policemen  in  Dover  street,  opposite  Upper 
Cargill  street.  I saw  the  district-ins2>ector  direct  a 
policeman  to  take  a position,  who  afterwards  fired  a 
shot,  and  the  same  shot  took  effect  upon  a young  man 
at  tire  foot  of  Westmoreland  street  and  on  crossing 
in  Dover  street.  • He  fell  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  name  was  Robert  Strain. 

10024.  What  time  was  this  ? — It  was  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  before  six  in  the  evening.  A fort  mi- 
nutes afterwards  I saw  Mr.  William  John  Johnston, 
J.P.,  enter  Dover-strect,  off  the  Shankhill-road.  I 
called  at  Mr.  Johnston  and  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  said  I should  like  if  he  would  go  rvith  me 
to  get  the  district  inspector’s  name.  Wo  botlr  wont 
up  to  him,  and  I asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  his  name.' 

10025.  Didyou  ask  that  from  Mr.  Johnston 
asked  him.  He  said  ho  would  not  give  his  name 
unless  he  was  compelled  or  authorized  to  do  so  by  a 
magistrate.  I said,  “This  gentleman  is  a magistrate,” 
pointing  to  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  told  liim 
he  was  a magistrate,  and  told  him  to  give  me  his 
name.  He  asked  Mr.  Johnston  for  his  own,  and  he 
told  him.  The  district  inspector  then  gave  his  name, 
which  was  Davies. 

10026.  Did  he  give  any  other  distinction  besides 
“ Davies  ’’ — tire  Christian  name  or  anything? — No. 

10027.  Did  he  say  where  he  came  from? — He  did 
not. 

Mr.  Adams. He  was  asked  his  name  and  he 

gave  it. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — He  is  here. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.C.— Ho  was  ordered  to  fire, 
and  he  fired. 

3 C 2 
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The  Witness. — I then  asked  him  for  the  name  of 
the  constable  "who  fired,  but  he  gave  me  no  reply. 

Mr.  Adams. — What  right  had  he  to  interrogate  the 
policeman  1 

Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench.,  Q.c. — The  oflicergave  the  order 
to  fire. 

Mr.  Adams. — An  officer  was  there. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^There  were  two  officers.  Pearson 
was  there  also. 

The  Witness. — I left  and  came  along  Cover-street, 
and  went  into  Mr.  M‘Gready’s  house,  No.  32,  and  saw 
the  same  district  inspector  bring  his  men  along  Dover- 
street,  up  Westmoreland-street,  to  Diamond-street, 
and  direct  them  to  fire  up  Diamond-street  towards 
the  Shankhill-road  for  fully  half  an  hour.  Mr. 
M'Gready  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  me 
during  this  time. 

10028.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  this  all  still 
on  the  7th  1 — On  the  7th. 

10029,  Mr.  M' Hardy. — What  time  was  this? — 
When  I spoke  to  Mr.  Davies  it  was  about  twenty 
minutes  before  six  o’clock.  It  was  about  ten 
minutes  after  that  that  he  brought  his  men  up  as  I 
have  described. 

10030.  He  went  on  firing  for  half  an  hour  ? — Yes, 
from  the  corner  of  Diamond-street  across  to  the 
Shankhill-road.  There  was  a crowd  on  the  Shankhill- 
ro.ad  opposite  Dover-street,  and  a few  stones  were 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  police,  bat  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  reach  the  police  or  injure  them  in 
any  way,  either  from  Westmoreland-street  or  the 
Shankhill-road 

10031.  Wheie  was  this  crowd — ^in  Westmoreland- 
street  ? — On  the  Shankhill-road,  opposite  Dover- 
street.  Why  the  police  were  brought  from  the  posi- 
tion they  were  in  in  Dover-street  up  Westmoreiand- 
street  to  Diamond-street,  and  there  fire  into  a public 
thoroughfare  for  ovei’  half  an  hour,  I tliink  this  Com- 
mission ought  to  know,  and  the  public  ought  to  know, 
and  the  person  responsible  brought  to  justice. 

Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^What  firing  was  this. 

Mr.  Campbell. — From  Mrs.  M'Kee’s  house  on  the 
Shankhill-road. 

10032.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — On  the  7th  1 — On  tho 
evening  of  the  7th.  I could  see  no  reason  other  than 
to  get  nearer  the  people  of  Shankhill-road  to  shoot 
them.  A more  determined,  wicked,  and,  I might  add, 
uncalled-for  effort  to  take  away  life  I never  knew  nor 
heard  of.  There  were  also  a number  of  policemen 
firing  from  the  comer  of  Percy-street  and  Westmoi^- 
land-street  at  the  same  time,  imder  the  command  of 
another  district  inspector,  but  I could  not  say  who 
he  was. 

10033.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — All  this  time  you  were  in 
M'Gready’s  ? — M'Gready’s 

10034.  Inside  the  house? — ^Tes,  inside  the  house, 
looking  out  of  the  upstairs  window. 

10035.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  road  did 
you  look  on  to  ? — Right  up  Westmoreland-street. 

10036.  Did  you  look  on  to  tlie  Shankhill-road? — I 
could  see  on  to  the  Shankhill-road  opposiro  Dovev- 
street  at  the  time,  but  not  opposite  where  they  were 
firing. 

10037.  Mr.  M'HoA-dy. — There  Wiis  no  firing  in 
Westmoreland-street  ? — There  was  not,  sir,  that  I saw. 

10038.  And  you  could  not  see  the  ShankhDl-road 
from  the  Diamond-street  direction  ? — I could  not,  sir. 

10039.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — MightI  askthis. 
You  say  this  was  most  wicked  firing.  Could  yon  see 
what  they  were  firing  at  from  where . you  were  ? — I 
knew  where  they  were  firing  into  led  to  a most  public 
thoroughfare  at  that  time  of  the  evening  in  Belfast  j 
and  if  any  person  had  been  passing  by  as  was  most 
natmal,  it  is  very  likely  he  would  have  been  sfaot. 

10040.  You  could  not  see  that  ? — Not  at  that  time. 
That  concludes  that  day,  sir.  What  is  known  as 
Springfield  fight  took  place  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
I,  like  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  v/as 
disturbed  of  my  rest  How  the  battle  there  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  several  hours  without  the 


interference  of  the  authorities  is  a mystery  to  the 
people  of  Belfast  till  this  hour.  But,  my  lord,  another- 
battle  was  allowed  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Saturday  night  and  Sabbath  morning,  in  North 
Howar-d-street  and  Conway-street. 

10041.  Mr.  Adams. — Were  you  there? — I was  not 
there. 

The  President. — You  have  been  told  about  twenty 
times  not  to  tell  us  what  you  did  not  see. 

Mr.  Adams. — You  are  not  allowed  to  tell  us  what 
you  lieard. 

Ml-.  Campbell. — Speak  of  tho  reports  of  the  guns. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that? 

The  Witness. — As  others  have  referred  to  this 
matter,  I took  a note  of  the  name  at  the  time  and 
thought  it  but  right. 

The  President. — No  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  firing  that  night.  If  you  wish  to 
oast  any  doubts  upon  it,  pray  do. 

The  Wit/ness. — The  thing  I desire  to  refer  to  is,  that 
I understand  there  was  a resident  magistrate  very 
convenient  at  the  time. 

The  President. — Do  not  give  us  what  you  understand. 

The  Witness. — I made  it  my  business  to  inc^uire. 

10042.  Mr.  Adams. — From  the  police  ? — I saw  the 
dead  body  of  a man  carried  up  Shankhill-road  to  the 
doctor’s.  I was  loolung  out  from  my  wiudow,  as  I did 
several  times  during  tlio  night. 

10043.  Mr.  APHardy. — This  wastlie  15th  August! 
— The  1 5th  August.  I made  it  my  business  to  go  out 
and  inquii-e  whether  anything  had  heen  done  during 
the  night  to  cause  a stop  to  be  put  to  tliis  matter,  aud 
I was  informed  there  was  not.  I was  informed  also 
that  a resident  magistrate 

The  President. — We  do  not  want  other  people’s 
information  filtered  tlirough  yon.  Confine  yourself  in 
your  statement  to  facts — the  facts  you  yourself  have 
observed. 

Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — It  would  lead  to  dire 
confusion  if  we  accepted  such  information. 

The  Witness. — 1 had  this  statement  prepared  as  T 
thought  it  was  right  to  do  so,  aud  it  •will  take  some 
■little  time  to  look  over  my  notes. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — Take  as  long  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — You  must  see  it  would 
lead  to  great  confusion. 

The  Witness. — As  no  information  has  been  given  to 
the  public  yet,  I thought  it  would  be  wise  to  bring 
these  matters  out.  From  about  a quarter  before 
twelve  on  Saturday  night 

10044.  yiT. M'Hardy. —The  15feh ?— The  14th-15th. 
From  about  a quarter  before  twelve  o’clock  on  Satur- 
day night,  the  I4th,  till  after  half-past  five  on  the 
morning  of  the  15tli,  I heard  almost  a continuous  fire, 
as,  I believe,  from  both  i-ifies  and  revolvers ; and  I 
think  this  Commission  should  try  and  find  out  who 
was  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  locality  when  this 
was  carried  on  for  almost  six  hours  before  any  efi'ort 
was  made  to  put  a stop  to  such  proceedings.  There 
is  a little  more  here  in  my  notes  to  that  effect.  I 
might  inform  the  Court  that  the  shooting  was  more 
convenient  to  the  Falis-road  than  the  ShankhiU,  so 
that  tlie  person  or  persons  in  charge  of  the  Falla 
district  would  be  still  more  guilty.  My  lord,  I think 
I read  in  some  newspaper  tlie  other  day  that  it  was 
stated  in  lliis  court  that  the  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  Shankhill-road  rendered  no  assistance  to  the 
authorities.  Now,  sir,  I solemnly  swear,  before  God 
and  this  Court,  that  many  of  them  did  render  valuable 
assistauee.  And  I prove  this  by  reading  to  you 
the  following  extract. 

10045.  Mr.  Adams. — From  what? — From  a news- 
paper. It  is  the  repoi-t  of  a meeting  I attended. 

10046.  Mr.  Campbell. — Does  that  account  in  the 
newspaper  iiroperly  represent  wliat  took  place? — 
Fairly.  I will  only  read  what  I know  is  con-ect. 

10047.  Mr.  Le  Foer  Trench,  Q.c. — It  has  already 
been  stated  and  proved  pretty  clearly  in  evidence  that 
the  resjiectahle  i^abitants  of  Shankhill-road  did  ren- 
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der  ver7  raluatlo  assistance  1 — I think  I am  right  in 
Baying  that.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
that  I desired  to  read  the  paragraph  1 referred  to. 

Mr.  iPHardy.— You.  can  put  that  in,_  gi\-ing  the 
date  of  the  paj>er  and  the  paragraph  from  it. 

The  Witness.— It  is  in  the  Belfast  Yem-Letter  of 
the  nth  June,  and  is  marked  [handing  it  in.] 

100-18.  Is  ita  correct  report  of  the  meeting  you  at- 

^ jed  1 I have  marked  the  portion  that  is,  and  the 

names  of  a very  respectable  deputation  that  waited 
upon  the  Mayor. 

10049.  Is  the  whole  of  the  report  correct  1 — There 
axe  a few  sentences  and  a few  names  that  are  not 
correct. 

10050.  What  is  the  date  I — llthJune.  Thei’e  was 
a deputation  appointed  to  go  to  the  Mayor  and  a 
second  meeting. 

10051.  Who  was  in  the  chair? — Mr.  H.  K.  Ma- 
thews Town  Councillor.  The  News-Letter  of  August 
27  reports  another  meeting  that  was  held  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Hogg,  Shankhill-road.  He  himself  was 
in  the  chair.  There  is  one  statement  here  w'hich  is 
not  con-ect.  It  is  said  the  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Agnew-street  Hail;  but  it  was  held  in  Mr.  Hogg’s 
^d,  a lai-ge  place  in  the  SliankhiU-road. 

10051  Mr.Xe  i’o6r7VcnoA,Q.C.— What  was  the  pur- 
port of  this  meeting? — It  was  to  ask  the  Mayor  and 
magistrates  to  allow  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
Shankhni-road  to  give  their  assistance  to  the  police 
or  the  authorities  for  the  pui-pose  of  assisting  in  re- 
storing Older  and  keeping  the  peace.  I hand  you  also 
a letter  [handing  it  in]  from  the  Executive  Committee 
thanking  the  deputation  through  me,  as  secretary  of 
the  meeting,  for  the  service  rendered,  and  hoping  we 
would  continue  our  good  offices. 

10053.  Mr.  Ji‘27ar(fy.— What  is  the  date  of  that 
letter?— The  date  of  the  letter  is  the  30th  August. 
The  Mayor  obliged  me  by  sending  a copy  of  his  pro- 
clamation at  the  same  time.  This  paper  [banding  it 
in]  contains  the  report.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  quite 
correct. 

10054.  It  is  practically  correct?— Yes  ; I now  refer 
to  the  deputation  to  the  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and 
Executive  Committee.  I handed  in  thirty-three  names 
of  respectable  inhabitants  who  were  willing  to  assist 
the  authorities  in  any  way  they  might  suggest,  in- 
forming tlie  Mayor  and  Executive  Oommittee  thatwe 
could  get  hundreds  of  others  who  would  be  willing  to 
help  in  any  way  that  would  be  for  the  peace  of  the 
locality.  But,  sir,  no  power  would  be  given  tons, 
and  but  little  encouragement  either.  The  people  who 
are  in  authority  in  Belfast  seem  to  think  that  the 
whole  inhabitants  are  at  war  with  each  other,  _ and 
that  to  appoint  shopkeepers  and  respectable  artisans 
as  special  constables  would  be  to  give  them  licence  to 
take  each  others  lives.  Now,  my  lord,  I may  inform 
you  that  there  are  shopkeepera  and  artisans  of  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  who  work  togetlier 
and  live  together  and  respect  each  otlier,  and  I am 
hold  to  say  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  middle  and  work- 
ing classes  to  say  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to 
assist  the  constituted  authorities  to  keep  the  mobs  in 
check.  And,  sir,  I do  think  when  if  at  any  time  the 
police  find  themselves  in  difficulties  with  the  mob 
they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  respecfcablo  people  when 
they  come  at  any  time  to  their  assistance.  I think  if 
the  members  of  this  Commission  would  take  the 
trouble  of  inquiiing  of  the  membera  of  the  Constabu- 
laiy  force  who  have  been  stationed  at  Bowev’s-hill  bar- 
racks and  Peter’s-hill  since  the  beginning  of  June  they 
would  be  informed  that  the  well-to-do  people  had  ren- 
dered some  assistance.  I believe  that  the  police  being 
allowed  to  escape  who  were  guilty  of  shooting  those 
innocent  people  in  June  had  a great  deal  to  do  in  con- 
tinuing tlie  liots. 

10055.  One  second,  before  you  go  on  any  fui-ther. 
Does  Mr.  Criglihgton  live  near  any  of  these  banucks? 
— He  lives  at  78  Northumberland-street. 


10056.  Close  to  which  barracks?— It  is  more  con-  Q'-t-  u.  isse. 
venient  to  Bower’s-hill  barrack.  _ Mr.  William 

10057.  Is  he  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  assisted  the  Sinclair. 
police  ? — He  rendered  very  much  assistance. 

10058.  Go  on. — believe  the  first  party  of  police 
being  allowed  to  escape,  others  thought  that  they 
might  do  likewise,  and  I,  moreover,  believe  that  the 
release  gf  those  eight  or  nine  policemen  who  were 
found  guilty  and  lodged  in  the  county  Anti-im  gaol, 

and  were  afterwards  released  on  bail 

10059.  Found  guilty  by  whom? — By  a coroner’s 
jury.  The  release  of  those  policemen  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  up  the  agitation,  which  I still  believe 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  I think,  sir,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Ross,  j.p.,  who  gave  evidence  the  other 
day,  and  who  stated  that  there  were  forty  Protestant 
houses  on  the  Falls-road  between  the  model  school 
and  the  asylum  wall,  and  that  not  one  of  those  houses 
had  a pane  broken.  Now,  what  is  the  fact,  as  I am 
informed — one  person  since  the  beginning  of  June  has 
got  only  £20  worth  broken,  and  if  Mr.  Ross  had 
turned  a little  off  the  Falls-road  to  either  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  he  would  have  found  that  hundreds 
of  panes  were  broken  in  Protestant  houses. 

10060.  Mr  APIIardy. — What  is  the  name  of  this 
person  in  whose  house  so  much  has  been  broken? — 

Mr.  M'Kibbin,  of  Falls-road. 

Mr.  Adams. — Is  he  to  be  examined? 

Mr,  Campbell — There  are  several  hera 
Mr.  Adams. — Mr.  Joseph  M'Kibbin? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yes. 

Mr.  Adams. — Kindly  let  him  tell  his  own  story. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trerwh,  Q.c. — If  he  saw  this  himself 
he  is  right  to  tell  us. 

10061.  Mr.  Adams. — ^What  did  you  see? — I saw  a 
large  number  of  panes  broken. 

10062.  You  do  not  know  who  broke  them? — Of 
course  not. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Ross  said  there  were  no  panes 
broken. 

The  Witness. — There  were  four  Roman  Catholic 
houses  wrecked  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and  1 am  sorry 
to  have  to  acknowledge  it,  but,  sir,  I am  happy  to 
inform  the  court  tiiat  there  are  fourteen  houses  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Catholics  between  where  I live  on  the 
Shankhill-road  and  the  lower  end  of  Peter’s-hill,  and 
not  a stone  was  thrown  at  one  of  them,  nor  were  any 
of  the  inmates  insulted  in  any  way. 

10063.  Sir.  How  many  have  been  in- 

jured on  Falls-road? 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C.— To  your  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness  — I refer  only  to  this  one  that  I saw. 

The  others  that  I liave  seen  are  quite  convenient  to  it, 
and  in  some  cases  there  were  no  houses  between  the 
Falls-road  and  the  houste  that  were  wrecked. 

10064.  How  many  Pi-otestant  houses  in  that  district 
have  been  wrecked?— I am  satisfied  that  there  are 
over  forty. 

10035.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.o.—Are  you  speaking 
mainly  from  your  own  knowledge? — In  Beverley- 
sfcreet  that  I saw.  I also  saw  houses  with  windows 
broken  in  "Ward -street,  off  Leeson-street,  convenient  to 
the  Falls,  Theodore-street,  Gibson-street,  Granville- 
street,  and  the  Grosvenor-road.  I saw  houses  broken 
in  all  these  streets. 

10066.  Mr.  M'Hordi/.— Broken  by  stones  or  by 
bullets? — I believe  by  stones  in  the  moat  part.  I 
protected  Mr.  M'Glade’s  public  house,  as  desoribed  by 
Dr.  Hanna  here  yesterday,  on  the  Monday  morning 
referred  to. 

10067.  What  date  ?— I do  not  just  now  remember 
the  date.  On  going  down  the  Shankhill  road  I saw  a 
lot  of  boys  who  had  been  knocking  about,  and  as  I 
believed,  looting  M'GIade's  house.  I chased  these 
boys  away.  I was  informed  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants thoi-e  that  they  had  abused  a man  a little  while 
before  it,  and  I was  advised  not  to  interfere.  How- 
ever, I took  the  libei-ty  of  chasing  the  boys,  and  got 
word  sent  to  Dr.  Hanna.  Ho  came  down,  and  a 
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Oc;/.  19.  2886.  gentleman  named  Mr.  Murraj,  and  lie  got*  4 nn'mlDer 
Mr  \^am  standing  there  to  protect  the  house  until 

Sinclair.  would  go  for  the  picket. 

10068.  Can  you  not  fix  the  morning  when  you  were 
protecting  this  house,  as  you  say  1 — I really  cannot  at 
tho  present  time.  I believe  it  was  the  morning  after 
the  severe  firing  on  the  Old  Lodge  road,  the  Sabbath 
before. 

10069.  Tliat  is  the  battle  of  fheSth  August  you  are 
speaking  of? — This  Monday  morning  was  either  the 
9th  or  the  10th. 

10070.  Now,  can  you  say  which  it  was? — I could 
not  at  the  present  time. 

10071.  Will  yon  ascertain  and  let  us  know? I will. 

I also  assisted  Dr.  Hanna  in  cutting  down  a chain  at 
the  end  of  Townsend  road,  as  described  yesterday. 
That  is  my  information  as  far  as  I know. 

10072.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer, — Before  you  heard  any 
firing  in  Bower’s  Hill  barracks,  had  you  observed  the 
hostile  feeling  amongst  the  crowd  towards  the  police  ? 
— In  the  early  part  of  tho  evening,  as  I have  already 
stated,  X certainly  did. 

10073,  Mr  M'^Hardy. — You  referred  to  a policeman 
striking  a boy  with  a baton,  and  you  ran  forward  and 
told  him  he  had  no  business  to  do  it? — I did  so. 

10074.  Howfar  were  you  from  that  boy  at  tho  time 
the  policeman  struck  him  ? — Not  more  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  yards. 

10075.  What  is  the  name  of  the  boy? — I don’t 
know,  sir ; I never  heard  of  him  since. 

10076.  Is  there  any  witness  who  will  support  that 
statement  of  yours  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say, 
because  there  was  gi-eat  excitement  at  that  time. 

10077.  I do  not  want  a long  answer.  I thought  you- 
could  possibly  suggest  somebody  who  could  cori-oborate 
or  confirm  that  statement  ?— Mr.  Robertson  vms  there 
at  the  time,  I believe. 

10078.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Tre'nch,  q.Q. — ^Was  there  great 
excitement  at  the  place  ? — From  the  charge  made 
down  Wilton  street  there  M’as.  A David  M'Gready 
was  there,  and  saw  the  occurrence  of  the  charge  down 
Wilton  street ; but  whether  he  or  anyone  else  saw 
the  incident  to  which  I have  referred,  I could  not  say. 

10079.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — At  the  time  you  say,  the 
District-Inspector,  Mr.  Davies,  I think,  ordered  his 

men  to  fire,  was  there  any  magistrate  with  him  ? 

There  was  not, 

10080.  How  far  were  you  from  that  party  of  men  ? 
— Is  that  tho  first  firing  in  Dover-street  or  Diamond- 
Street. 

10C8L  The  first  firing  in  Dover-street? — I was  from 
100  to  120  yards  from  them. 

10082,  I may  take  it  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 

tell  whether  they  were  justified  in  firing  or  not  1 

According  to  what  I saw,  my  judgment  is,  tliat  they 
were  not  justified. 

10083.  Butyoii  really  did  not  see  anything.  You 
were  not  in  a position  to  see  ? — I was. 

10084.  You  were  120  yards  from  where  the  police 
were?— They  were  firing  in  the  direction  where  I was. 

I was  in  a position  to  see  that  there  was  nothing  there, 
•as  I have  said,  in  my  judgment,  to  justify  that  firing. 

10085.  Can  you  exiilain  why  you  asked  the  District- 

Inspeotor  for  his  name  instead  of  a magistrate? I' 

believed,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  9th  of  June  and 
other  things  that  happened,  that  it  was  my  duty,  when 
anything  was  wrong,  if  I happened  to  see  it,  to  inquire 
who  tho  man  was  that  was  responsible. 

10086.  You  thought  it  was  your  duty  and  not  a 
magistrate’s? — A magistrate,  as  I have  said,  came.  I 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  he  got  the  name. 

10087.  You  did  not  leave  it  to  him  to  ask  the  name, 
but  asked  for  it  yourself? — I did. 

10088.  And  the  whole  time  that  the  firing  was  going 
on  at  the  corner  of  Diamond-street  across  the  Shank- 
hill-road  you  were  in  M'Gready’s  house  ? — I was. 

10089,  Andyou  could  not  see  anypart  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  firing  was  going  on  ?—I  could  not  see 
the  Shankliill-road  from  ^at  point.  But  I saw  Mrs. 
M'Kee’s  house  afterwards. 


10090.  Then  after  the  Shaiikhill  battles  of  the  8th. 
and  15tli  August  you  can  speak  of  nothing  except 
going  out  and  lieai-ing  tho  firing  and  sounds  of  stones 

at  half-past  five  in.  the  morning.  Is  that  so  ? That  is  so 

10091.  On  tlie  occasion  you  speak  of,  of  the  police 

being  drunk,  did  you  see  any  policeman  drunk? 1 

did  not,  sir. 

10092.  You  liave  gone  about  amongst  the  crowd  and 

seen  a great  deal  of  tbe  disturbances  ? — I have. 

10093.  Assisting  Dr.  Il.anna,  and  generally  assisting 
in  preserving  order  ? — I have. 

10094.  Have  you  during  the  whole  of  that  time  seen 
a policeman  chunk  ? — I would  not  say  dnink ; but  I 
have  seen  some  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

10095.  Why  did  you  think  tliat  ? — From  tb^h 
walking  in  the  street,  I believed  they  had  got  drink. 

10096.  That  is  the  farthest  you  can  go? That  is 

the  farthest  I would  gc. 

10097.  Mr.  TI''eir,  Q.c. — Justaquestion  or  two.  You 
are  a missionary  in  Dr.  Hanna’s  church  in  connexion 
with  the  schools? — I am,  sir. 

10098.  iknd  I suppose  you  were  about  a good  deal 
with  him  during  the  time  of  tho  riots  ?— I was. 

10099.  Have  you  been  in  court  during  most  of  the 
evidence? — I have  been  here  sometimes.  I do  not 
think  I have  been  here  duiing  most  of  the  evidence. 
I have  heard  some  of  the  witnesses. 

10100.  Are  yon  the  gentleman  who  has  been  called 
Dr.  Hanna’s  Aide-de-Oamp  ?— So  I understand.  I 
take  it  to  bo  tliat. 

10101.  When  did  you  prepare  this  little  statement 
you  read  to  the  Commissionei-s  ? — ^The  dates  I have 
referred  to,  immediately  after  it  occun-ed. 

10102.  I have  asked  you  about  the  statement  you 
have  read ; when  did  you  prepare  that  ? That  docu- 
ment before  you,  when  did  you  wiite  that  ? — The  dates 
— I immediately  prepared  them  after  the  occurrences. 
The  last  part  I prepared  as  I have  seen  the  evidence 
in  the  newspapers  as  given  in  the  court. 

10103.  When  did  you  prepare  the  document  from 

which  you  read  ? — Did  you  write  it  at  one  time  ? 

did  not.  The  document  from  which  I read  I com- 
menced ,on  the  10th  and  11th  of  June. 

10104.  The  actual  document  before  you? I have 

stated  that  a part  of  it  referred  to  those  dates. 

10105.  Did  you  show  the  evidence  you  intended  to 
give  to  Dr.  Hanna  ? — I did  not. 

10106.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  could  prove  ? I 

did  not. 

10107.  You  never  spoke  to  him  ?— We  have  spoken 
of  that  incident  of  Wilton-street  repeatedly. 

10108.  From  first  to  last  of  the  riots  did  you  ever 
see  a policeman  seriously  injured  at  all  ? — I never  did. 

10109.  From  first  to  last  of  the  riots  did  you  ever 
see  anything  that  would  justify  any  poHceman  in  using 
arms  ? — I have  seen  what  I believe  would  have  justified 
them  in  using  batons. 

10110.  Never  what  would  have  justified  them  using 
arms  ? — I never  saw  anything  in  my  judgment  to  justify 
it. 

10111.  Now  about  this  Moscow-stveet  business,  did 
you  not  see  tliat  the  policeman,  whose  name  you  got, 
swore  that  he  assaulted  nobody  except  persons  engaged 
in  the  riot? — I was  not  here  ■,  but  that  evidence  was 
given. 

10112.  Did  you  see  it? — I did, 

10113.  The  man’s  name  is  Deveiy,  and  he  was  ex- 
amined as  a witness.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the 

attackupon  the  pawn  office  before  the  police  charged? 

I did  not. 

10114.  Did  you  see  any  charge  of  the  police?— That 
was  when  I was  in  Dr.  Iiewevs’  surgery. 

10115.  Whom  did  they  charge? — The  people. 

10116.  Yonvvouldnotcall  them  amob?— I do  not. 
10117.  At  the  time  you  saw  the  charge  there  was 
no  one  upon  the  road  ?— No. 

10118.  Not  a soul  from  first  to  last? — I saw  none. 
10119.  After  the  firing.  Have  you  read  Horner’s 
evidence— that  he  went  out  and  there  were  2,000 
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people  there  1 — I heard  him  give  hia  evidence.  There 
■were  not  2,000  people  to  my  mind. 

10120.  To  your  mind,  how  many  might  there  have 
been  immediately  after  the  firing  in  that  place  he  re- 
fennd  to  1 — I do  .not  believe  there  could  have  been 
more  than  500, 

10121.  Where  did  they  come  from? — I could  not  tell 
you  that. 

10122.  Might  they  have  come  up  through  the  side 
streets?— They  might. 

10123.  Did  you  see  the  forty  drunken  rowdira  that 
Dr.  Johnston  has  referred  to  ?— There  might  be  some 
under  the  influence  of  drink. 

10124.  And  you  heard  their  expressions  ? — I heard 
some  of  the  expressions. 

10125.  What  were  they? — They  were  very  much 
agitated  about  the  police,  and  they  were  quite  willing 
to  give  life  for  life. 

10126.  To  take  life  for  life  ? — Yes. 

10127.  Had  any  of  them  arms  do  you  think? — Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

10128.  Or  anything? — Or  anything. 

10129.  And  it  was  they  who  intended  to  come  out 
and  face  armed  policemen — la  that  your  notion? — 
What  they  intended  I could  not  tell. 

10130.  Did  you  understand  that  from  what  they 
said  ? — I believed  that. 

10131.  Without  arms  ?— Without  arms. 

10132.  You  know  a great  number  of  the  people  of 
that  district  1 — I know  a great  many. 

10133.  Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown? — I saw  a few. 

10134.  A few? — A few. 

10135.  Duriug  the  whole  night? — Yes,  because  the 
stone  throwing  there  was  over  before  I came  to  Shank- 
hiU-road. 

10136.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  district. 
Did  you  know  a single  individual  that  threw  stones  at 
the  police  that  night? — I do  not. 

10137.  Not  one  ? — Not  one. 

10138.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Thompson,  who  lives 
near  the  Bower’s-hill  police  barrack  ? — I do. 

10139.  Were  you  standing  at  the  comer  of  a street 
when  a boy  passed  you  and  flung  a stone  at  the  police 
barrack  ? — I was  not.  I did  not  see  it. 

10140.  Might  it  have  occurred  ? — It  might;  but  I 
did  not  see  it. 

10141.  Close  past  you  ? Now  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take, because  Mr.  Thompson  can  be  brought  here. 

Mr.  Campbell. — What  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Bower’s- 
hiU, 

Mr.  Henmssy. — wrote  a letter  to'  Mr.  Thompson, 
and  there  is  no  such  person  it  is  said. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — U } lon  your  oath,  were  you  standing  at 
the  comer  of  Aberdeen-street  when  a boy  passed  you 
and  flung  a stone  at  the  police  barrack? — I did  not  see  it. 

10142.  That  did  not  occur  ? — It  may  have,  but  I 
did  not  see  it.' 

10143.  About  this  firing.  "When  District-Inspector 
Davies  was  there  did  you  see  a policeman  called 
Gallagher  attacked  by  the  mob  ? — I did  not. 

10144.  Wereyoulooking  on? — I was.  Iwentthere. 

10145.  Might  the  man  be  nearly  murdered  without 
your  seeing  it  ? — ^Not  from  the  time  of  my  going  there 
' — only  it  was  over. 

10146.  You  said  you  used  a remarkable  expression 
about  this  deputation  that  went  to  the  authorities. 
You  said  that  no  power  would  be  given  to  you.  What 
did  you  mean  by  that? — No  authoritative  power 
would  be  given  to  us  to  enable  us  to  engage  in  any 
way  in  connexion  with  the  authorities  to  see  to  the 
keeping  of  the  peace. 

10147.  What  power  did  you  ask  for  that  was  not  • 
given  to  you? — The  power  we  asked  was  as  special 
constables,  or  in  any  other  way  the  authorities  might 
think  advisable  that  we  might  engage  in  helping  the 
authorities! 

10148.  Did  you  point  out  that  in  any  way  you 
thought  you  could  be  serviceable? — "V^e  pointed  out 
that  we  could  be  serviceable  in  helping  the  police. 


10149.  You  pointed  out  that  you  had  already  been  oa  is,  lass 
helping  the  police  as  far  as  you  could,  and  one  of  the  wiuiatr 
ways  you  helped  while  the  riot  was  going  on  was  to  go  Sinolair, 
up  to  a sub-inspector  and  demand  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  the  slightest  foundation, 
from  first  to  last,  for  the  suggestion  that  you  in  any 
way  encouraged  or  assrited  this  riot  ? 

Mr.  Adame. — Is  there  any  such  insinuation? 

"Ht.  Campbell. — The  purpose  of  Mr.  Weir’s  cross- 
examination,  from  first  to  last,  is  to  make  out  that 
the  witness  did  nothing  to  serve  the  police.  Other- 
wise there  was  no  point  in  the  cross-examination 
whatever. 

The  President. — Pardon  me.  I think  the  cross- 
examination,  as  you  term  it,  was  pointed  so  as  to  get 
at  what  this  witness  deposed  to  from  personal  know- 
ledge as  distinguished  from  hearsay  information  and 
belief. 

10150.  Mr.  Camiibell. — Did  you  assist  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  so  far  as  you  possibly  could, 

Mr.  Sinclaii'? — Certainly,  I did,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  I think. 

10151.  Endeavouring  to  get  the  people  to  leave  the 
street  and  go  to  their  homes  ? — Yes,  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  would  be  able  to  prove  that. 

hir.  Adams. — Hundreds  of  thousands ! 

Mr.,  Campbell. — Best  to  he  accurate.  "Wliat  the 
witness  said  was  hundi-eds  and  thousands. 

The  President. — But  is  that  so.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  and  thousands ; for  there  is  a mate- 
rial difierence  between  the  two  statements. 

10152.  The  Witness.  — Hundreds  and  thousands 
was  what  I said,  my  lord. 

10153.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  have  stated  that  be- 
fore the  firing  commenced  from  Bower’s-hill  barrack 
there  was  a hostile  feeling  existing  that  evening 
against  the  police  ? — When  I went  out  on  the  Shank- 
hill-road  that  night  there  was  a hostile  feeling  exist- 
ing towards  the  police. 

10154.  Now,  to  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I 
attribute  it  to  the  batoning  of  the  people  coming  out 
of  Combe  and  Barbour’s  foundry. 

10155.  I want  to  get  that  clear.  Tlie  hostile  feel- 
ing to  which  you  refer  as  existing  on  that  evening 
was  subsequent  to  the  attack  on  Combe  and  Barbour's 
men  ? — It  was  after  the  attack — yes. 

10156.  Now  as  to  this  firing  on  the  evening  from 
Diamond-street.  Was  that  the  occasion  upon  which 
Mrs.  M'Keo’s  house  was  riddled  with  bullets? — Yes. 

10157.  Did  you  see  the  bullet  marks  ? — In  the  shop 
window  I counted  no  less  than  twenty-one  marks 
and  ‘Mrs.  M'Kee  showed  me  other’s  upstairs.  Her 
daughter  is  a member  of  my  Sabbath  school  classes. 

10158.  Are  these  marks  still  visible? — ^Ihey  ai’e 
visible  at  the  present  time. 

10159.  You  say  that  at  one  period  you  heard  some 
men,  under  the  influence  of  drmk,  saying  they  would 
have  life  for  life.  Was  that  after  the  firing  from 
Bower’s-hill  barrack  ? — That  was  after  the  firing. 

10160.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  certain 
streets  with  reference  to  the  windows  broken'  in  those 
streets  ? — I did,  sir. 

lOlGl.  Did  you  make  a report  to  the  solicitor  hei’O  ? 

—I  did,  sir. 

10162.  Will  you  just  tell  me  if  yon  examined 
Ward-street,  Olifton-street,  Little  M'Donnell-street, 
Gibson-street,  Gresvenor-road,  Falls-road,  Mr.  Josei>h 
M'Gibbon’s,  the  Ee-v.  Mr:  Montgomery’s  church,  and 
other  streets  and  houses  ? — I did  all  but  the  Eov.  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  church. 

10163.  ‘Will  you  be  prepared  to  put  in  that  report  ? 

— I will. 

Mr.  Ross. — ^You  saw  Mr.  M'Gibbons’  house ; was 
that  wrecked  ? — It  was  wrecked  apparently  by  stones. 

10164.  How  many  stones  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

10165.  Was  there  more  than  one? — I cannot  say 
positively.  I will  give  you  the  incident.  I was 
passing  down  the  Falls-road  on  a tramcar  and  I looked 
out  and  saw  the  glass  broken  and  I hoard  afterw.irds 
it  was  broken  maliciously. 
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OcM».  issc.  10166.  Mr.  Adams. — Oue  pane  of  glass^ — One  etables  sworn  in  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 

Mr  wiiiiam  glass.  Constabulary  officers  ? — We  were  willing  to  give  our 

Sinclair.  10167.  Mr.  Hoss. — ^What  district  is  this! — It  is  services  in  any  way  that  the  Executive  Committee 

near  the  Model  school.  thought  it  desirable. 

10168.  Did  you  hear  that  mobs  came  into  collision  10174.  Were  they  quite  willing  to  act  under  the 
at  the  Grosvenor-road  and  the  Brickfields  near  this  ordei-s  of  the  District  Inspector! — So  far  as  I believe 

place? — I Jiave  heard  so.  they  were.  For  myself  I was  quite  ready  and  willing 

10169.  If  so  might  not  the  mobs  engaged  in  the  to  assist  in  any  way  that  would  be  the  means  of  re- 

streets break  the  windows  in  the  houses  on  all  sides  storing  order. 

while  the  collision  was  going  on ! — Quite  possible.  10175.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  deputation 

10170.  Mr.  "WHardy. — Did  you  charge  a single  declined  to  act  except  under  their  own  responsible 

Protestant  or  assist  the  police  in  getting  one  con-  leaders! — It  would  not;  I heard  nothing  of  that. 

victed? — I did  not,  sir.  10176.  Are  you  a member  of  a secret  society! I 

10171.  Did  you  head  the  deputation  to  the  Execu-  am. 
tivG  Committee  with  regard  to  the  question  of  special  10177.  What  society?— I am  a member  of  the 
constables? — No,  sir,  I did  not  head  thq  deputa-  Orange  Institution. 

tion.  10178.  Mr.  Adams. — Is  Dr.  Hanna  a member  of 

10172.  You  were  one  of  the  deputation? — Yes.  that  institution? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

10173.  Were  you  prepared  to  have  special  con- 


Robert 

Bleskley. 


Robert  Bleakley  sworn  and  examined. 


10179.  The  President. — Robert  Bleakley,  in  whose 
employment  were  you  on  the  3rd  of  June  last? — 
M'Crea  and  M'Farland’s. 

10180.  On  that  day  were  you  working  at  the  Alex- 
andra Docks? — ^Yes. 

10181.  In  what  capacity! — I was  started  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  breakfast  time. 

10182.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  this  the  first  time  you 
were  employed  there ! — Yes. 

10183.  The  President. — Were  you  working  there 
as  a navvy'! — Yes. 

10184.  Wliat  were  you  doing! — We  were  sent  to 
make  a drain. 

10185.  Were  you  working  with  many  other  men! 
— I was  taken  for  to  pub  up  timber-like  work  to  make 
a drain. 

10186.  Were  you  working  in  the  dock  -with  several 
other  men? — Yes. 

10187.  Was  one  named  Murphy? — Yes.  I was 
not  working  ten  minutes  with  him. 

10188.  Something  was  said  between  you  ? — He 
came  to  me~theve  was  a bit  of  a height  in  the  drain 
and  we  didn’t  get  time  to  take  it  out — and  he  said, 
“That’s  a nice  drain  we  made.”  I said,  “We  didn’t 
get  time  to  make  it.” 

10189.  Was  he  in  authority  over  you  ? — No,  he 
had  a half-a-crown  a day  the  same  as  I was.  “ That’s 
a nice  drain  you  made,”  says  he.  I said,  “We  didn’t 
get  time  to  make  it.”  Said  he,  “If  you  got  it*from 
this  to  this  time  twelve  months  you  couldn’t  mn.kn  it 
any  ■way.”  So  1 said,  “You  needn’t  care,  for  you 
haven’t  got  to  pay  me and  he  swore  out  a big  oath 
that  he  would  cut  my  head  off  with  the  shovel  He 
lifted  the  shovel  to  stiike  me,  and  I put  up  a spade 
and  I struck  the  shovel  and  knocked  it  out  of  his 
hand.  He  then  struck  me  twice  on  the  tl-ilgh  yfith 
the  shovel,  but  it  did  me  no  injury. 

10190.  What  took  place  then? — He  said,  “ neither 
me  nor  any  of  my  sort  should  get  leave  to  work  there 
or  earn  a loaf  there  or  any  other  place.” 

10191.  What  took  place  next?— I went  over  and 
told  the  gaffer,  but  I could  not  get  peace  to  work  with 
Mui-phy,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and  get  my  and 
leave  the  place. 

10192.  What  day  was  this? — I wrought  from  Mon- 
day to  Thursday. 

10193.  What  -was  the  gaffer’s  name? — ItwasSmith. 

10194.  The  gaffer  paid  the  wages? — No,  sir,  I got 
a docket.  When  I got  tlie  docket  to  get  my  wages  I 
came  into  town  that  day. 

10195.  You  did  not  go  back  to  work? — No,  sir. 
So  I came  into  the  barracks  at  BallymacaiTett,  and  I 
told  the  police  what  happened,  but  it  was  more  jibing 
me  they  were  than  anything  else,  they  were,  until  I 
met  the  sergeant  a short  time  after,  and  he  told  me  to 
come  down  next  day  at  eleven  o’clock.  So  I was  there 
at  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  and  when  it  struck  eleven 


I went  in.  A man  was  sent  down  to  the  docks  along 
with  mo,  and  when  I went  down 'the  Murphys  were 
all  left. 

10196.  There  were  two  Murphys  ? — No,  there  were 
thi'ce  sons  and  the  father,  but  the  two  other  chaps 
never  said  nothing. 

10197.  Which  of  the  Murphys  struck  you? — The 
father,  and  a son,  but  the  two  others  did  not  interiere. 

10198.  Were  they  dismissed? — They  lifted  their 
time,  and  went  of  their  o'sm  accord.  I thiuk  the 
timekeeper  can  tell. 

10199.  Mr.  M’Hardy. — Did  they  leave  the  same 
day  that  you  did  ? — No.  The  next  morning  'H'hen  the 
sergeant  and  me  went  down,  the  timekeeper  said  they 
were  left. 

10200.  You  knew  they  left  the  work? — When  I 
went  do^vn  "ndth  the  sergeant. 

10201.  You  ascertained  then  ? — Yes. 

10202.  What  more  took  place.  Did  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  disturbance? — I did  not,  until  after 
this.  Only  the  sergeant  was  along  with  me. 

10203.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  Murphy  know 
anything  about  you? — No,  I think  nob;  but  Murphy’s 
two  sons  knew  me  perfectly  well.  I wrought  ■with 
them  before. 

10204.  Did  you  go  to  the  Isla'uclmen  and  toll  them 
what  had  happened  ? — No,  because  you  would  not  get 
leave  to  go  into  f he  works  at  the  Queen’s  Island.  The 
man  at  the  gate  would  not  leave  you. 

10205.  Did  you  tiiink  that  any  of  the  Murphys  had 
had  any  spite  against  you  pereonally  ? — I don’t  believe 
they  had.  I saw  the  two  sons  before  I 'wi-ought  with 
them  from  time  to  time,  but  I never  had  a word  with 
them. 

10206.  You  did  not  know  the  father  before  ? — No. 
I was  not  working  fifteen  minutes  with  him. 

10207.  Was  Murphy  a bad  tempered  man? — Well, 
I don’t  know  nothing  about  him.  I can’t  say. 

10208.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c  — Were  yon  speak- 
ing to  the  Island  men  after  you  left  the  works? — No, 
six'.  The  first  man  I spoke  to  was  the  police. 

10209.  But  the  Island  men  became  aware  of  the 
matter  some  way  or  the  other  ? — No,  I never  did  speak 
of  the  tiling,  because  I don’t  know  a dozen  men  who 
work  on  the  Queen’s  Island.  I never  ■wrought  there. 

10210.  Mr.  riJuT/is.— You  have  no  idea  how  the 
Islandmen  got  to  know  of  this  business? — No,  sir,  Ido 
not. 

10211.  Are  you  an  Orangeman? — (No  answer.) 

The  Presided. — There  is  no  harm  in  the  question. 
You  may  answer  it,  sui-ely. 

10212.  The  Witness. — I don’t  think  I should  answer 
that. 

10213.  Mr.  Adame. — Are  you  a scholar?— I am 
not,  sir.  ^ 

10214.  I ■wish  to  ^k  you  a few  questions  with 
regard  to  an  account  of  this  transaction  which 
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appeared  in  a newspaper  on  the  following  day.  Is  it 
true,  as  stated  in  tiais  paper — “ He  tlien  sougit  and 
obtaWed  employment  at  the  new  graving  dock,  wMch 
is  being  constructed  by  Messi-s.  M'Crea  and  M'Far- 
land”  1 — Yes. 

10215.  Is  this  true — “After  working  for  some  time 
be  vras  informed  yesterday  by  a deputation  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  that  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that  he 
was  the  Master  of  an  Orange  Lodge,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  work  there”! — It  was  never  mentioned 


to  me. 

The  Fresident. — What  paper  is  that  1 

10216.  Mr.  Adams. — The  Evening  Telegraph. — (To 
witness.) — Is  it  true — “ He  continued  at  his  work,  how- 
ever, but  shortly  afterwards  was  attacked  in  a very 
cowiU’dly  fashion,  and  beaten  severely  about  the  body  ”1 
They  never  struck  me  only  twice,  on  the  left  thigh, 

10217.  Is  it  true — “ Of  course  the'unfortunate  man 
was  obliged  to  cease  working,  and  to-day  it  is  stated 
he  obtained  summonses  against  a number  of  his  assail- 
ants.” Is  that  true ! — No,  sir. 

The  President. — ^Wliat  paper  is  that ! 

Mr.  Adams.— same  still — from  tlie  Evening 
Telegraph. 

10218.  Mr.  Campbell — Was  the  reason  tlmt  sum- 
monses were  not  taken  out  because  you  did  not  know 
where  the  men  were  living! — Yes. 

The  President. — The  question  of  fact  is  whether  they 
were  taken  out  or  not. 

10219.  Mr.  Adams. — As  to  the  number  of  assaU- 
ants.  Is  it  true  that  there  were  a number  of  assail- 
ants at  all  ? — There  was  no  one  attacked  me  but  the 


father  and  the  son. 

10220.  Now,  as  to  the  blows  you  were  struck! — ^No 
one  but  the  father  struck  me  with  the  shovel. 

10221.  Now  listen  to  this — is  this  true — “The 
origin  of  the  quarrel  was,  it  is  stated,  a most  cowardly 
attack  made  by  the  navvies  on  a Protestant  fellow 
workman  named  Bleakly.”  Is  it  true  that  the  navvies 
made  an  attack  on  you  at  all ! — No  one,  except  the  one 
man. 

The  President — What  is  the  date  of  that  paper ! 

Mr.  Adams. — The  4tli  of  June. 

10222.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — -Who  is  the  gaffer! — He 
was  a man  named  Smith. 

10223.  Is  he  a Protestant  ? — ^I  don’t  know,  su\ 

10224.  Where  had  you  been  working  before  you 
went  to  the  dock ! — I was  working  in  a brick  yard. 

10225.  Did  you  leave  because  of  a quarrel! — No, 
sir.  I left  becaitse  of  the  wet  weather.  It  was  so  wet 
the  most  I could  make  in  the  brick  yard  was  eight 
shUlings  or  nine  shillings  a week. 

10226.  Where  next  did  you  work  after  you  left 
this  place! — I was  at  work  with  Mr.  Hynes,  m a 
labourer. 

10227.  You  saw  the  police  at  the  barrack  in  Bally- 
maearrett? — Yes. 

10228.  Did  they  tell  you  to  come  next  day  !— No  ; 
when  I got  to  the  barrack,  they  were  jibing  me,  and 
after  walking  away,  I met  the  sergeant,  and  he  told 
me  to  come  down  next  day. 

10229.  Did  you  see  any  press  reporters,  or  people 
who  write  for  the  newspapers,  between  eleven  o’clock 
that  morning  and  next  day ! — No,  sir. 

10230.  Can  you  account  for  that  report! — No,  sir, 
I was  not  speaking'to  anyone. 

10231.  How  do  you  account  for  its  gettinginto  the 
papers  next  morning ! — I told  no  one  but  the  sergeant. 
The  sergeant  told  me  to  tell  no  one,  and  neither  I did. 

10232,  Do  you  know  who  the  sergeant  was! — No, 
I would  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Shannon. — Sergeant  Morton  is  the  man. 

10233.  The  Witness. — I told  Head-Constable  Reilly 
too. 

10234.  Mr.  IPHardy. — You  saw  the  sergeant  after 
you  left  the  work! — I met  him  on  my  way  home. 

10235.  On  the  same  day  that  you  had  the  row  with 
Murphy !— Yes,  sir. 


102.36.  Have  you  seen  him  since! — No,  sir,  I have  Oet.  i».  iseo. 
not  seen  one  of  them  since.  Robert 

10237.  What  did  you  understand  tlie  sergeant  went  sUakUy. 
to  the  work  for ! — For  his  name  and  address,  as  I was 
going  to  summons  him,  but  ho  was  not  there,  he  was 
away. 

10238.  Mr.  S/iannan. — Is  that  the  man  (pointing  to 
Sergeant  Morton)  1 — ^That  is  tho  sergeant. 

10239.  And  didn’t  he  go  with  you  to  get  Murphy’s 
name  and  address ! — Yes. 

10240.  Well,  I believe,  Blealdey,  you  told  the 
harbour  men  outside  the  docks,  if  you  didn’t  tell  the 
island  men ! 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Who  arc  the  harbour  men  1 
10241.  Mr.  Shannon. — There  are  about  300  of  tliem 
at  work  on  the  harbour  (to  witness)  most  of  these  men 
are  Protestants  1 — No,  sir.  When  I came  out,  they 
asked  me  what  I was  leaving  for,  and  I told  them. 

10342.  You  told  the  harbour  men! — Yes. 

10243.  Are  most  of  them  Protestants! — No,  sir, 
they  are  not. 

10244.  Mr.  Campbell— Did  you  give  any  provoca- 
tion at  all  to  the  Murphys  for  their  attack  on  you ! 

10245.  The  President. — I may  say  that  I accept 
this  man’s  statement  thoroughly.  We  are  satisfied  he 
gave  no  provocation. 

10346.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  those  two 
Murphys  should  have  attacked  you ! — I don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

10347.  Was  the  father  or  tho  son  in  control  over 
you!— No,  sir.  They  had  the  very  week’s  pay  that  I 
had. 

10248.  And  when  you  went  to  the  gaffer  the  only 
redress  he  gave  you  was  to  tell  you  to  get  your  money 
and  go.  Did  he  tell  you ! — He  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell — Jlost  extraordinary  conduct. 

The  President.—!  think  it  is  most  excellent 
conduct.  The  gaffer  in  a large  work  when  he  finds 
two  men  quarrelling  instead  of  inquiring  into  the 
matter  he  gets  rid  of  the  two  men.  The  Murphys  go 
at  the  same  time  as  this  man. 

10249.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  were  there 
any  Protestants  working  there  besides  yourself !— Mr. 

Reed  was  a Protestant. 

10250.  Mr.  Adams. — What  was  Smith?— I don’t 
know,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell — Any  others! 

The  President.— This  man  had  been  only  there  for 
three  or  four  days  and  how  can  he  know  the  religion 
of  the  men  ? Is  it  to  be  understood  that  when  a 
common  workingman  enters  into  works  in  Belfast  for 
a few  hours  he  must  know  the  religion  of  everyone 
there.  It  is  a shocking  state  of  things ; a terrible 
state  of  things. 

10251.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  did  not  know  any 
others ! — No,  sir.  I did  not  get  there  until  Monday 
morning  and  I left  it  on  Thursday  at  three  o’clock. 

10252.  Was  it  the  same  evening  you  went  with  the 
Sergeant  to  the  works !— It  was  the  following 
morning. 

10253.  I suppose  then  when  you  went  to  the  works 
Murphy  must  have  known  who  you  were  coming  for? 

— ^Yes. 

10254.  Mr.  Adatns. — Is  Smith  an  Irishman  or  an 
Englishman ! — I don’t  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Shannon.— S-e  is  an  Englishman  I under- 
stand. 

10255.  Mr.  IPffardg.—WevQ  you  workmg  with 
gaffer  Reed? — ^Yes,  I was  working  a couple  of  days 
with  him  and  he  sent  me  down  to  Smith. 

10256.  When  you  went  to  work  did  you  know 
gaffer  Reed  was  a Protestant?— No,  sir,  it  was  Smith 
stai-ted  me  end  he  sent  me  down  to  Reed,  and  then 
when  Reed’s  work  was  done  ho  sent  me  back  to 
Smith  as  he  said  sand  was  coming  in  for  foundations. 

10257.  The  President. — We  ai-e  very  mucli  obliged 
to  you  for  your  fair  and  candid  evidence.  You  have 
given  your  evidence  in  a most  satisfactory  manner. 
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10258.  The  President. — I understand  you  have 
some  evidence  to  give  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
You  are  a medical  practitioner  in  this  town? — Yes, 
sir,  on  the  Shankhill  road. 

10259.  You  have  some  evidence  to  give  us,  I 
believe,  and  if  you  lay  it  before  us  we  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  it. 

102G0.  Mr.  Campbell. — On  the  evening  of  the  8th 
of  J une  did  you  witness  anything  in  connexion  ivith 
the  riots? — On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June  I saw 
a good  many  persons  chased  by  the  polica  It  was 
after  ten  o’clock  at  night. 

10261.  Was  a man  named  Miskimmon  brought  to 
your  surgery  that  night? — Yes,  a man  came  to  me 
between  11  and  12  o’clock  that  night.  1 was  looking 
out  of  the  drawingroom  window  at  the  time,  and  I 
saw  the  police  charge  up  the  street,  and  I saw  someone 
fall  in  the  crush,  and  one  man  was  carried  into  my 
place.  He  said  he  was  batoned  by  the  police.  He 
was  almost  insensible. 

10262.  From  what? — From  a blow  on  the  head. 
He  had  a scalp  wound  three  inches  down  the  head. 

10283.  Was  it  such  a wound  as  would  be  inflicted 
by  a baton  ? — It  would. 

10264.  On  the  following  evening  did  you- see  the 
attack  on  Coombe’s  foundry  men? — I saw  the  police 
brought  up  the  street,  towards  about  half-past  five, 
and  I saw  Coombe’s  foundry  men,  and  the  police  made 
a chai'ge,  and  drove  them  down  tlie  street.  After  that 
the  mob  attacked  the  police,  and  the  police  cliargedup 
the  sti'eet.  I saw  several  people  hit  by  the  police.  I 
saw  one  man  get  a rap  of  a baton  just  outside  my 
door,  and  he  was  running  away  when  another  police- 
man hit  him. 

10265.  That  is  a man  named  Gilchiist? — I think 
so.  At  the  corner  of  the  sti’eet  the  man  was  lying 
insensible,  and  I went  up  and  asked  a policeman  could 
he  have  him  removed  to  tlie  Royal  Hospital.  The 
policeman  replied  that  he  had  not  time  to  attend  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  certainly  rather  busy 
at  the  time.  The  man  was  then  carried  into  mv  sur- 
gery. 

10266.  Did  you  see  an)^hing  done  by  Goombe’s 
men  to  provoke  that  attack,  such  as  stone-throAving, 
or  violence  against  policemen  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

10267.  Was  it  the  ordinary  time  for  these  men 
coming  from  their  work? — It  was. 

10268.  Coming  home  the  ordinaiy  street? — Itwas. 
10269.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Before  you  pass 
from  this,  you  say  you  saw  the  man  knocked  down  by 
■the  policeman? — Yes. 

10270.  Did  he  run  from  the  policeman? — Yes. 
10271.  Did  you  see  him  strijck  twice? — Yes. 

10272.  And  he  avus  knocked  dowu  tAvice? — Yes. 
He  Avas  staggering  along. 

1027.3.  Sir  Edward  Bvlwer. — ^You  did  not  see  him 
hit  on  tlie  ground  ? — I did  not. 

10274.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  he  badly  injured? — He 
Avas  six  hours  insensible. 

10276.  Mr.  Campbell. — Just  tell  ais  now  what  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  the  9th  ? — Well,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th  I saAv  tAvo  persons  shot  at  the  corner  of 
Moscow-stre-et,  a gii-1  named  M'Alister,  and  a boy 
named  Kyle.  I Avent  down  to  see  the  jieople  Avho  Avere 
inj  ured,  and  there  Avas  a brisk  fusilade  going  on  on  the 
Shankliill-road. 

10276.  At  the  time  the  girl  M‘Alister,  and  the  boy 
Kyle,  Avere  shot,  wias  the  road  cleai*  ? — Yes. 

10277.  And  during  that  time  a fusilade  was  going 
on  ?— Yes. 

10278.  From  what  position  A\-as  the  firing  coming  ? 
It  was  coming  from  the  windows  of  the  barrack. 

10279.  At  the  time  you  were  present,  in  what  con- 
dition was  the  street  ? — It  was  perfectly  clear. 

10280.  Did  this  fusilade  continue  until  you  got  to 
MoscoAv-street  ? — It  did,  for  several  minutes  after- 
Vards. 

10281.  Sir  Edwarrd  Bulwer. — Were  you  walking 


up  the.Shankhill-road,  opposite  the  barrack  ?— No  sir 
the  persons  Avere  lying  between  my  place  and’  the 
barrack. 

10282.  Mr.  Campbell. — Was  there  any  firing  in  the 

direction  you  were  going? — Oli,  yesj  I heard  the 
bullets  whistling  up  the  street. 

10283.  Were  there  any  jrersons  opposite  the  bar- 
racks ? — There  were  lots  of  people  at  the  comei-s  of 
the  streets,  standing  avcII  into  the  side  streets. 

10284.  Were  they  apparently  sheltei'ing  from  the 
shots? — They  were. 

1 0285.  I believe  you  had  a pretty  brisk  trade  that 
evening  ? — I had  a good  many  cases. 

10286.  Tell  how  many  persons  did  you  attend  that 
evening  suffering  from  gunshot  or  buckshot  Avounds  1 
— I had  twenty-six  patients — six  from  ball,  ten  from 
buckshot,  and  ten  from  scalp  Avounds. 

10287.  Did  you  consider  that  the  scalp  Avounds 
came  from  blows  of  a baton  ? — Yes. 

102S8.  You  have  some  ex])eriencos  to  relate  of  the 
13fcli  July? — Yes,  on  tho  13th  of  Julylhada  man 
shot  with  bvAckshot. 

10289.  Did  you  see  that  yourself  ? — No. 

10290.  Was  that  man  killed? — Yes. 

10391.  That  Avas  Waterson  ? — ^Ycs. 

10292.  You  did  not  see  anything  again  until  the 
4th  of  August? — On  the  4th  of  August  I had  one 
case  of  ball,  tAVO  of  bncksliot,  and  six  scalp  Avounds. 

10393.  I believe  you  Avitnessed  the  firing  that 
evening  1 — Yes.  I saAv  the  police  under  charge  of 
Captain  Keogh  charge  up  the  Sliankhill-road,  and  I 
saw  these  men  firing  up  Crimea-sti-eot.  He  after- 
Avards  Avent  up  the  street  with  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Dragoons,  and  I saw  him  come  down  again  ten 
minutes  afterwards  Avith  a large  cut  on  his  head.  The 
police  then  charged  up  the  sti'eet.  When  they  got  to 
the  lengtli  of  Berliu-street  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Constabulary  stopped  them,  and  then  shots  Avore  fired 
up  Berlin-street  at  that  time.  I saw  policemen  pre- 
sent their  rifles  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
when  any  person  Avould  appear  at  the  corner  they 
would  fire  at  them.  He  saAv  a man  appear  round  the 
comer  who  was  shot.  Another  bullet  passed  through 
a shop  Avindow  at  the  same  comer. 

10294.  What  corner  was  this?  — The  corner  of 
Canmore-streot. 

10295.  Mr.  Cajnpbell. — Do  you  know  the  man  Avho 
was  hit  1 — A man  named  Walker.  He  Avas  taken  to 
the  Royal  Hospital.  I took  part  of  the  bullet  out  of 
him,  but  I could  not  take  the  rest,  and  I sent  him  to 
the  Royal  Hospital. 

10296.  1 belicA-e  you  attended  the  little  girl  Came- 
ron, Avho  was  shot  on  the  8th  of  August  ? — Yes. 

10297.  She  was  fatally  wounded? — Yes,  she  died 
within  a fortnight  afterwards. 

10298.  She  Avas  living  in  Canmore-street ? — No; 
she  Avas  shot  in  Canmore-street,  but  she  lived  in 
Argyle-street. 

10299.  That  was  during  the  firing  that  Ave  hear  of? 
— It  was  not.  That  Avas  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

10300.  Mr.  Bose. — Have  you  any  knowledge  by 
what  parties  she  Avas  shot? — No. 

10301.  Do  you  think  it  was  by  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  ? 

10302.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  alleged  that  the 
. police  had  anything  to  do  Avitlr  it.  It  was  part  of  the 
cross-firing  going  on  between  the  two  parties.  What 
was  the  total  result  of  your  surgical  experience  during 
the  riots  ? — There  were  eighteen  ball  wounds,  fifteen 
buckshot  wounds,  three  revolver  wounds,  forty-four 
scalp  Avounds,  and  five  deaths. 

10303.  The  President. — Are  the  fiA'e  deaths  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  woimds  ? Yes. 

10304.  Then  you  liad  eighty  cases,  including  five 
deaths  1 — Yes,  my  Io)-d. 

10305.  Mr.  Campbell. — Noav,  on  the  occasion  of 
tho  Shankhill-road  occurrences  at  the  time  that  you 
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witnessed  them,  do  you  consider  that  the  firing  was 
unuistifiaHe  ? — Well 

10306.  Give  us  your  opinion  1 — That  was  fi-om  the 
Shanlfhill  barracks.  Well,  certainly,  the  police  were 
attacked  and  there  was  stone-throwing  at  the  barracks. 
When  the  police  were  firing  there  was  some  stone- 
throwing  at  the  baiTack. 

10307.  I only  want  your  opinion.  When  you  saw 
the  police  firing  iu  the  way  you  describe,  do  you  think 

their  firing  was  justifiable!— No. 

10308.  On  the  occasion  of  the  firing  on  the  4tb.  oi 
A.u'mst,  on  the  occasion  when  Walker  was  killed,  do 
you  say  the  firing  was  justified  at  that  particular 
place! — Ido  not.  x i 

10309.  Mr.  Shannon. — Doctor,  you  did  not  attend 
any  of  the  police?— Well,  not  at  that  time ; I did  on 
Saturday  night  three  weeks. 

10310.  You  cannotspeak  to  any  injuries  the  police 

suffered! — No.  , . . • , x r n u’ 

10311.  With  regard  to  this  incident  ot'Ooombes 
foimdry,  do  you  know  whether  the  man,  Gilchrist,  was 
employed  in  the  foundry  or  not! — No,  I cannot  say. 

10312.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  diink  at  the  time! — Very  slightly. 

10313.  I believe  when  you  came  down  Moscow- 
streebyou  saw  some  stones  flung  at  the  barrack! — 
Yes. 

10314.  The  first  part  of  the  firing  you  saw  was 
from  the  barrack  windows  ?— Yes. 

10315.  Now,  as  regards  the  4th  of  August,  when 
Mr.Keo'^hwas  injured,  did  you  know  that  before  the 
firiiig  took  place  the  Riot  Act  was  read  ?— I cannot 

^0316.  Did  you  see  the  military  officer  and  the 
police  officer  there ! — Yes. 

10317.  Do  you  know  that  every  shot  that  was  fli-ed 
wa.s  fired  with  the  concurrence  of  both  these  officers ! 
—I  can’t  say. 

10318.  Mr.  Ross. — About  the  shooting  of  the  httle 
gh-1,  Cameron,  was  she  not  killed  by  a revolver  shot ! 
— It  was  a revolver  shot. 

10319.  Then  it  was  probably  fired  by  the  people  of 
the  district! — It  may. 

10320.  Then  it  could  not  come  from  the  Falls 
direction!— I cannot  say.  In  the  evidence  given  at 
the  inquest  it  came  out  that  the  shot  did  come  from 
the  Falla  direction. 

10321.  But  Percy-street  is  in  the  Protestant  dis- 
trict ? — I would  not  consider  it  so. 

10322.  Mr-  M'Hardy. — You  mentioned  the  8th  of 
June,  how  you  saw  some  one  fall  and  was  crushed  to 
the  ground,  and  how  he  was  brought  up  to  yom  place, 
what  time  was  that ! — It  was  about  half-past  eleven 
o’clock. 

10323.  District  Inspector  Grene  was  e.xammed 


here  with  regard  to  the  9th  of  June,  and  I will  read  Oet.  la,  iss 

his  evidence  for  you.  He  says,  “ I was  told  the  man  was 

lying  in  Dr.  Lewera’  house.  I went  in  to  see  the  roan  Lewera. 

and  fouud  him  stretched  on  the  floor  or  on  something 

and  the  doctor  attending  him  dressing  his  wounds.  I 

asked  the  doctor  whether  he  thought  it  was  a bad  case, 

and  he  said  it  was — iliattheman  would  notgetoverit. 

The  man’s  liead  seemed  to  be  knocked  about  cei-tainly. , 

Dr.  Lewers  volunteered  the  statement  to  me  that  he  saw 
this  particular  man  beaten  outside  his  window  by 
four  policemen.”  Now,  is  that  correct! — Well,  Mr. 

Grene  asked  me  if  I knew  anything  about  the 
occurrence,  and  I said  the  policemen  dealt  severely 
with  him,  and  that  I believed  he  had  been  struck  by 
about  four. 

10324.  District  Inspector  Grene  fm-ther  says  that 
he  was  told  by  Dr.  Lewera  that  the  man  was  on  the 
ground  outside  the  window,  and  that  the  policeman 
continued  to  beat  him  about  the  head  while  he  was 
down  on  the  ground! — Yes,  that  was  what  I said.  I 
can  haixlly  say  the  man  remained  on  the  ground,  but 
he  was  half  up  when  lie  was  knocked  down  by  another 
policeman,  and  he  went  on  in  a kind  of  half-struggling 
way.  He  never  got  properly  off  the  gi-ound. 

10325.  Did  you  consider  the  treatment  he  received 
brutal ! — It  was  brutal 

10326.  The  No.  153  who  was  spoken  of,  was  that 
the  man  who  struck  him ! — I can’t  say. 

10327.  Can  you  say  whether  the  most  of  the  cases 
you  have  enumerated  occurred  in  the  month  of  J une 
or  August! — ^The  most  cases  occurred  in  June,  on  the 
8th  and  9th. 

10328.  Mr.  Campbell. — Dr.  Lewers  has  made  a 
detailed  report  which  he  can  hand  in,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  M'Hardy.—Yes,  let  it  be  handed  in  by  all 
means. 

10329.  The  Witness  then  handed  in  the  following 
report ; — 


Tuesda7,  8tli 

■Wednesday, 
9th  June. 
Wednesday, 
l3tli  July. 
Wednesday, 
4th  August. 
Saturday, 7th 
August. 

August. 
Monday,  9th 
August 
Sunday,  isth 

Total, 


10330.  The  President.— Are  you  a labourer  ?— No. 

10331.  What  are  you! — A whitesmith. 

10332.  "WTieve  were  you  employed  on  the  4th  of 
June  last!— At  Messrs.  M'Crea  and  M'Farland. 

10333.  Were  you  working  at  the  Alexandra  Docks 
on  the  4th  of  June! — ^Yes. 

10334.  As  a whitesmith! — ^No,  as  a crane  man. 

10335.  Do  you  remember  the  affray  that  took  place 
on  that  occasion — just  describe  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  tell  what  you  obseiwed! — On  the  4th  of  June, 
about  ten  minutes  to  one  o’clock,  a man  told  me  that 
the  Islandmen  were  going  to  make  a raid  at  one 
o’clock.  I proceeded  at  five  minutes  to  one  to  the 
fitting  shop  for  my  dinner.  After  taking  dinner  I 
went  to  the  stable  for  bolts  for  work  I was  engaged  at. 
The  man  called  Johnston  was  there,  and  I was  fol- 
lo'wed  in  by  a man  called  Kelly.  W e saw  the  gate- 
mau  in  the  stable,  who  said  that  the  Islandmen  were 
coming  down  now.  I proceeded  out  and  saw  them 
coming  through  the  gate.  I v/eut  out  on  the  rails 


Michael  Male  sworn  and  examined. 

and  went  past  the  smiths’  shop,  and  I saw  tho  old  Hale, 

men  outside,  and  I whistled  to  them  and  then  ran 
down  to  the  coffer  dam  and  saw  a man  called  _Walsh, 
a carpeuter,  pushing  out  a raft.  I assisted  him,  and 
then  about  twenty  old  men  jumped  on  it.-  I pushed 
it  out  until  I was  up  to  my  chin.  I then  told  them 
that  T could  do  no  more  for  them.  I swam  past  and 
jumped  ou  to  a barge,  and  wlien  there  I saw  two  men 
in  the  water.  I tried  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  sxin- 
ceeded  in  pulling  the  two  of  them  in.  I then  stw  the 
boy  Guri-an  struggling  in  the  water,  and  I saw  Doran 
a piece  away  from  me.  I called  to  Doran  to  save  the 
lad  He  called  out  for  an  oar  and  I threw  him  one. 

I then  seen  another  boy,  Curran,  and  I threw  him  an 
oar  and  pulled  him  in.  During  all  this  time  tlie  parties 
on  the  bank  were  throwing  stones  at  tho  old  men  m 
the  water,  and  I hauled  in  some  of  the  old  men. 

10336  One  boy  was  drowned? — les,  one  boy, 

Curran,  was  drowned.  He  was  ten  yards  fixm  the 
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10307.  What  caused  the  men  to  fcilce  to  the  water 
and  the  raft? — -I  ain’t  say  wliat  the  i-est  thought,  Out 
in  the  shop  while  I was  at  my  dinner  there  v/as  one 
maa  made  the  remark  that  if  the  Islandmen  came 
they  would  run,  and  I said  I would  not  run,  and  then 
I said  that  if  they  came  they  would  not  catch  me,  that 
I could  get  into  the  water  and  swim  to  tl.e  island. 

10338.  Did  the  Island  men  como  down  in  large 
numbem  ?~They  c.ame  down  in  large  numbers  armed 
with  sticks,  and  shouting  for  Home  Rulers. 

10339.  And  what  did  the  men  on  the  Alexandra 
Dock  do  1 — They  ran  everywhere  round  to  get  pi-otec- 
tidn  for  themselves. 

_ 10340.  There  was  no  fight  made  by  tliem?— No, 

10341.  Were  you  in  danger  of  your  lives  ?— If  we 
stood  where  we  were  wewould  have  been  beaten  hy  bars 
and  sticks.  John  Walsh,  who  was  slioving  out  the 
raft,  as  he  could  not  swim,  he  took  to  the  bank  again, 
and  they  started  and  beat  him, 

10342.  Were  they  throwing  ston^  at  the  man  in 
the  water  drowning  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

10343.  How  many  of  the  Island  men  were  there  ? 

i^ere  were  about  200  inside  the  gate  when  I ran,  and 
they  were  not  all  in  then.  Two  or  three  of  our  men 
were  beaten. 

10344.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench, q.c. — How  many  of  your 
own  men  were  there  ?— There  were  about  100  of  ours, 
between  roen  and  boys.  They  were  mostly  old  men 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  mostly  grand- 
fathers. 

10345.  Sir  Edward  BvXwer. — Did  yon  hear  of  an 

attack  being  about  to  be  made  at  all  that  moriiin"? 

Not  until  about  ten  minntes  to  one  o’clock.  * 
10346.  That  was  the  fii-sb  you  heard  of  it?— That 
was  the  first  I heard  of  it 

10347.  M.v.Adams. — Do  you  know  how  manymen 
were  taken  to  the  hospital  ? — I do  not. 

10348.  Did  you  hear  were  there  nine?— I heard 
there  were  seven  or  nine.  I am  not  sure  which. 

10349.  Did  you  see  any  men  beaten?— I saw 
some  afterwai-ds;  they  were  badly  beaten, 

10350.  What  weapons  had  the  Island  men  ?— I saw 
sticks  with  them. 

10351.  How  long  were  they  in  your  place  alto- 
gether ?— I can’t  say  exactly,  for  I got  on  the  barge, 
and  then  got  over  to  the  North  Twin,  and  then  I got 
on  the  railway  and  took  the  car  and  came  home,  and 
then  they  were  gone  from  the  works. 

10352.  Did  you  see  a man  named  Lynch? I did. 

10353.  Was  his  head  cut? — I can’t  say. 

10354.  Did  you  see  any  men  wounded  about  the 
head  ?— I saw  several  men  that  -were, 

10355.  You  did  not  see  tliem  all?— No.  Some  of 
them  were  badly  hurt.  There  was  one  man  badly 


did  not  see  them  for  about  three  days  until  I saw  tbsw. 
in  the  police  court.  ® 

10366.  Were  they  there  as  witnesses ?— The?  were 
there  as  witnesses.  ® 

10367.  Mr.  ComySsK—WIio  was  it  told  rai  tie 
Islondmen  TOO  coming  dom !— One  of  tlio  lobonrers 
16368.  Wlinttumorallintl—Toii  mimitos  to  one 
oclock.  ° 

10369.  What  was  the  name  of  the  labourer?—! 
can  t say. 

Islandmen  knock  off 

work  ? — About  one  o’clock. 

10371 . How  soon  after  the  intimation  did  they  come  ? 
About  twenty-five  minutes. 

10372.  Then  you  had  all  that  time  before  they  came 
to  prepare  for  them  or  get  away?— No,  for  we  did  not 
believe  it.  The  men  were  joking  aboutit,  andgafTfring 
one  anotliev,  and  I said  if  I went  into  the  water°none 
ol  them  would  catch  me. 

10373.  How  long  was  that  before  they  came?— 
Ihat  was  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

And  they  were  arranging  what  course  they 
would  take  with  reference  to  it?— No,  I was  the  only 
one  that  made  a remark  about  it  at  all.  It  was  all 


10356.  Hr.  M‘Eardi/. — Do  you  know  tlie  Murphys? 
By  seeing  them — yes. 

10357.  Did  you  know  Bleakley  ?— No. 

Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  quarrel  between 
Murphy  and  Bleakley?— I heard  nothing  of  it. 

10358,  When  you  heard  the  Island  men  were 

•coming,  did  you  know  what  they  were  coming  for  ? 

No.  I knew  that  they  wei-e  coming  armed  with 
sticks,  and  I saw  that  they  were  shouting  for  Home 
Rulers.  . 

10359.  Were  your  party  perfectly  unprepared?— 
Yes. 

10360.  What  were  they  doing  at  the  time  ?— They 
were  at  their  dinners. 

10361.  Had  they  anything  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  ? — No. 

10362.  Were  they  totally  unprepared? — Totally 
unprepai-ed. 

10363.  Do  you  knowthat  the  Murphys  were  turned 
off? — I did  not  know  that  they  were  left  until  after- 
wards. 

] 0364.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  dismissed 
or  left  of  their  own  accord? — No 

10365.  Do  you  know  when  they  last  worked? I 


gagging. 

• 10376.  You  said  that  when  the  Queen’s  Islandmen 
came  down  you  did  not  run  away  ?— Yes,  but  it  was 
only  a gag  was  about  it, 

^ “gag”?— When  I went  to  the 
fitters  sliop  tlierewere  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
there,  and  when  I was  told  the  Queen’s  Islandmen 
were  coming  down,  I said,.  “ Well,  I will  not  run 
away,”  and  then  the  next  word  I said,  “ if  I get  to  the 
water  s edge  they  -will  see  what  I wOl  do.” 

rest  say  what  they  would  do  1 
—No.  Well,  one  man  said  they  were  not  coming 
down  at  all,  he  believed.  ° 

10378.  Was  it  the  next  day  that  this  man  was 
beaten  ?— It  was  the  day  before  that  took  place. 

10379.  It  was  ou  the  day  before  that  Bleaklev  was 
beaten  ?— Yea,  sir. 

10380.  And  the  Queen’s  Islandmen  came  down  the 
day  after  that?— Yes. 

XI.  t^at  was  beaten 

^ afterwards  in  the  police  court. 

10382.  The  next  day  afterwards? No 

10383.  The  same  day? — No. 

ifterTOrds  I—The  following  week. 

1U380.  Did  youseeanymen  beaten  that  day  except 

the  one  man  whom  you  have  mentioned  ?— I did  not  see 
them  beaten  that  day  at  all.  I saw  them  after  thev 
were  beaten. 

10385.  And  that  was  a week  afterwards  in  the 
police  court? — Yes. 

10387.  The  Presiden/.—Novr,  you  mentioned  tliat 
there  were  fitters.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  workio<^in 
the  shop  ? — Yes.  ° 

10388.  Ditlflie  Ontliolios  and  Protestnnta  at  these 
—Ti^dhl  '™*  ‘"S'*’"''  “ kamonjl 

10389.  No  difierence  of  any  sort  on  Isind  betwosn 
yon  on  aoconnt  of  religion !— No,  sir ; not  until  the 
islandinen  oame  down,  or  on  the  day  before,  hut  I 
before  business  of  tile  day 

Murphys  I— 

10391,  Up  to  that  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
had  been  working  together  in  a friendly  way!— Yes 
10393.  Mr  d&™.-m,t  roH/on  Te  yS 
yourself,  may  Task  I— Roman  Catholic:  air 

10393.  Mr  OampSsB.— Did  yon  see  the  sergeant  of 
police  thei-e  that  morning  I_No,  I did  not  fee  liini. 
My  lord,  will  yon  allow  me  to  say  that  since  this 

occurrence  has  taken  place  at  the  Alexandi-a  Dock  and 
I went  to  the  assistance  of  this  old  man,  I can  scaraly 
get  leave  to  walk  through  the  streets  witliout  fellows 
shorfing  at  me,  “there's Mick  Halo,  the  informer." 

10394.  Mr.  ddoaia— That  is  becimss  yon  gave 
evidenee  against  the  island  men  who  made  the  attack ! 
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against  these  murderers,  for  I can  call  them 

nothing  else. 

10395.  Men  at  all  events  who  wor-e  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  law — of  a violent  assault  on  the 
workmen  engaged  at  these  docks  ? — Yes,  sir,  and  since 
then  too,  a pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  the  house 
where  I lodge  was  broken  by  a catapult  stone,  and  in 
another  lodging-house  where  I was  the  gasalier  was 
bi-oken  by  a blow  of  a stone  fired  in  from  tbe  window. 
That  was  all  through  the  effects  of  my  lodging  in  the 
house. 

10396.  The  President — I hope  and  trust  that  tlie 
constabulary  of  this  town  will  give  you  efficient  pro- 
tection. It  is  a scandalous  state  of  things  that  you 
have  just  deposed  to. 

10397.  Mr.  Campbell— In  what  direction  do  you 

live  1 I live  iu  Ne\vtownards  road ; but,  my  lord, 

« Mick  Hale,  (he  iuformer,”  is  even  written  up  pn  the 
walls  in  the  Ballymacarrett  direction.  That  is  the 


tlianks  I got  for  tr}ung  to  save  the  old  man  that  is  old  Oct.  isas. 
enough  to  be  my  grandfather,  and  the  police  must  uaie. 

know  it. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.o. — Are  the  police  actually  protecting 
the  workers  down  at  the  Alexandra  Docks  at  pre- 
sent 1 

10398.  The  President. — Yes,  we  saw  them  there. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  actually  necessary  in  the  town 
of  Belfast,  not  only  that  men  working  at  their  ordinary 
business  at  these  docks  should  be  protected  by  the 
police,  but  that  outside  the  works  tliere  should  be 
posted  a military  picket  on  duty. 

Mr.  Adams. — Men  of  mixed  religion,  Catliolic  and 
Protestant,  working  side  by  side,  and  a picket  of  mili- 
tary there  to  protect  them. 

The  President. — It  is  a shocking  state  of  things. 

One  coirld  scarcely  believe  it  unless  be  had  seen  it  with 
his  oun  eyes. 


Daniel  M‘Keown  sworn  and  examined. 


10399.  The  President.— What  are  you,  M'Keownl 
I am  a labouring  man. 

Where  do  you  work  1— I wrought  at  the  Alexandra 
Docks. 

10400.  And  were  you  working  on  the  4th  June  last  1 
— Yes. 

10401.  Do  you  remember  the  disturbance  that  took 
place  3 — Yes. 

10402.  First,  let  me  ask  you  what  religion  are  youl 
— I am  a Roman  Catholic. 

10403.  Well,  now,  giveusyouraccount  of  what  you 
saw  of  tlie  disturbance  that  took  place  on  that  day  1— 
Yes,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  on  the  4 th  June,  about 
half-past  one  o’clock,  after  taking  some  dinner,  we  heard 
a shout  that  the  island  men  were  coming  down.' 

10404.  Well,  you  having  heard  that,  did  they  after- 
wards come  down  ?~Yes. 

10405.  In  what  number  should  you  tliink  1 — I could 
not  ascertain  how  nrany  wei-e  there. 

10406.  A large  number,  I suppose  1 — Yes,  a large 
mmiber. 

10407.  And  did  they  carry  any  weapons  with  them! 


They  had  everything  in  their  hands  that  they  could  p»njel 

^ M'Kftown. 

get. 

10408.  What  sort  of  things,  now?— Wood,  lumps 
of  wood,  and  pieces  of  iron  jupes. 

10409.  Pieces  of  iron  pipes  3 — Yes. 

10410.  And  what  did  they  do  3— So,  when  they  were 
coming,  I rose  from  where  I was  sitting  and  went 
away  and  concealed  myself  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
dock. 

10411.  Yes  3 — Well,  they  came  down  on  both  sides 
of  the  dock,  and  down  the  centi-o. 

10412.  Proceed! — Every  man  was  nrnning  away, 
taking  shelter  wherever  he  could  get  it. 

10413.  And  did  they  all  run  away  from  their  in- 
vaders 3 — Yes. 

10414.  Did  they  not  show  fight  at  all  3 — No. 

The  President  after  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  Court  said — Well,  we  need  not  trouble  you  to 
give  any  further  details.  We  have  heard  what 
followed  from  the  last  witness. 

10415.  Mr.  M'Ea/rd\j. — Just  one  question.  Do 
you  work  at  the  Alexandra  docks  still! — Yes,  I am 
working  there  still. 


Francis  Keegan  called. 

''X.  10416.  The  President. I undeistand  that  you  are  That  is  one  of  the  few  events  in  this  case  that  there  brands 

^ called  to  prove  that  this  poor  man  Cuinan  was  is  no  dispute  about.  You  may  go.  Keegan, 

drowned.  Well,  we  do  not  want  evidence  as  to  that. 


Mr.  William  IPCammond,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


10417.  The  President. — You  are  a Justice  of  Peace 
for  the  Borough  of  Belfast  I believe! — Yes,  my  lord. 

10418.  And  have  been  so,  I dare  say,  for  several 
years! — ^About  twelve  months,  ray  lord. 

10419.  Twelve  months.  Well,  you  desire  to  give 
us  some  evidence,  I believe,  with  reference  to  tire 
incidents  of  those  riots  3 — Yes. 

10420.  Wo  shall  be  bappy  to  hear  you  3 — On  the 
10th  June,  my  lord,  the  magistrates  were  summoned 
by  the  Mayor  to  jneet  in  the  Town  Hall. 

10421.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — On  what  date  do  you 
say! — On  tbe  10th  June,  the  day  after  the  affair  at 
Bower’s  hill.  It  was  urged  at  that  meeting  that  Mr. 
Lawther  and  myself  should  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  on  the  Shankhill  road  in  the  evening. 
There  had  been  a statement  made  at  tbe  meeting,  or  a 
complaint  made  I should  say,  that  the  country  police 
had  fired  on  innocent  people  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  that  several  had  been  killed.  Well,  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  come  to  on  that  occasion,  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  Shankhill  road  for  duty  tliere  with  Mr. 
Lawther.  When  I axiived  on  that  evening  the  people 


were  in  a very  excited  state,  and  when  I was  reasoning 
with  them  they  said  that  it  was  tlie  strange  police  who 
shot  down  innocent  people  the  previous  night  and  they 
asked  to  liave  tliem  removed.  I told  them  they  had 
been  taken  away ; they  said  no,  that  they  had  seen 
some  of  them  at  the  windows  in  the  barrack,  and  that 
they  knew  that  some  of  them  had  been  removed  to 
Royal  Avenue.  I ascertained  afterwards  that  one  of 
the  strange  or  country  police  had  been  in  the  barrack. 

10422.  Tlie  President— WaW,  proceed  3—1  was  tlien 
asked  to  go  into  a house,  iu  a side  street  off  Shankhill 
road.  I was  shown  there'a  boy  who  had  been  shot 
dead  on  the  previous  evening.  A piece  of  cloth  was 
lifted  off  his  chest  and  on  the  right  side  there  was  a 
bullet  hole  or  mark  where  the  ball  had  passed  through. 
Afterwards  I proceeded  to  a public  house  almost 
opposite  the  barracks  and  I saw  there  the  body  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  shot  dead  while  servmg  a 

customer,  as  I was  informed.  t i_-  i 

10423.  I must  suggest  to  you,  that  I think  those 
incidents  need  not  be  gone  into  with  any  detail.  Wc 
know  that  a great  number  of  persons,  unfortunately, 


Mr.  William 
M'Cammoml, 
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we  slot  but  the  perticiilat  neW  of  the  woende  is  up.  sud  the  momeut  they  ceme  in  sight  they 
unmuterml,  und  the  foot  that  saiy  some  of  the  cheered  all  the  way  „p  the  Shankhill.  ® They  Lssrf 
dead  bodies  „ also  nnmatenal.  We  should  be  glad  to  in  front  of  the  barraefc,  turned  into  a side  st«  aa1 
hear  your  account  of  any  of  the  salient  transactions  were  stationed  there.  The  people  became  very  excited 

7 ’’^1  “ "S“  a«T  ™ie  held  yery  S £ 

if  gone  into  would  lead  to  one  luqmry  being  pro-  check  through  the  influence  and  the  incteasino  no? 
traeted  for  weeks  !--But  m this  case,  my  lord,  I suasions  of  a largo  number  of  gentlemoa_oler™7 
Mk°'^h»°d  7 rJl.*”  >'“*'•**.*'*«  holo  wheretho  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  that  district.  /Low 
bullo.  had  passed  through  the  window  before  it  hit  of  my  own  knowledge  from  personal  obsoryation 

‘ /mo/  Mr^Tf*  '*  n "“7  o'-ory  timo.Lthongh 

’ ^ important  they  afterwards  reassembled.  I saw^one  rey  gentfp 

l/aw  ^ “b  7 t”‘"  ?'  ? this  Commission,  but  who  gayo  yet? 

Isawa  woinantlmtwas  shot.  I was  informed  that  she  yaliinble  soryice  in  presetying  the  peace  — the  En 
was  looking  out  of  a window  on  the  third.floor.  When  I Mr.  Wedgewood.  As  night  set  in  the  crowd  u,™7 
buT  ™°l/°k^  w “ ■>™hors-  It  was  thought  desirable  to  telegraph  to 

msS,/  t/b7.T  the  Mayor  at  the  town  hall,  and  acquaint  hin/irith 

was  said  to  hare  been  gating  from  I obseryed  on  the  the  state  of  affairs.  Accordingly  thoMayor  was  com 
TOdow  sill  a quantity  of  blood  and  some  brain  munioated  with,  but  the  reply  was  not  to  prompt  as 
mattei.  That  shows  that  she  could  not  haye  been  we  thought  it  should  bo,  and  it  was  suggestoUkat  I 

Sir'/yy^"  to  thonldtakoaoaranddtiyodowntolhetOTOhall.aadseJ 

.he\°f.™  //  Sim  must  haye  been  Sir  Edward  Harland.  I left  on  that  mission,  aid  when 

W,l7  if  .=‘'*‘1“  mean!-yTes;  because  the  I had  airiyed  at  Carlisle  cim, is.  the  cayalry  wire  coli” 

batraok  itself  is  recessed  in,  seyeral  feet  from  where  up  there  at  a sharp  trot  towards  Bower’sjiill  ° 

fl/LI  77“  r */“'  T"*  “I™-  Yes;  proceed  !-That  is  the 

fluento  with  the  crowd  as  best  I could  and  on  seyeral  only  thing  that  came  under  my  observation  on  that 
occasions  numbers  of  the  people  did  disperse;  but  occasion  my  lord  -01100  on  mat 

when  they  did  get  very  excited  they  would  loudly  ex-  1M28.  Mr.  JPifur<fj._That  is  all  the  10th  Juno  I 
claim  occasionally  Old  Gladstone  brought  this  on  —Yes,  that  is  tJie  10th  June 

u^  On  one  occasion  I went  up  to  a large  crowd  10429.  The  J>restden(.~Is  there  anything  else  to 
where  there  wm  a respectable  young  man  standing,  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  ?— The  nelt  thm» 
He  was  under  the  mfluonce  of  drink  and  I heard  his  was  on  the  12th  July.  The  borough  mamstratet 
J through  toe  difforeul  lUstricte  of  the 

It  I made  my  way  through  toe  crowd  and  approached  towa  then,  but  on  toit  occasion  there  was  nirMnt 
1^.  I spoke  to  him  and  I said  to  him,  “Have  you  The  next  date  was  toe  14th  July.  I was  ou  t/e 
had  your  tea.  He  recogmsed  mo  at  onee,  shook  Sliaukkill-road  again  with  other  boLugh  mmiutoates 
hands  with  me  yo  uutanly,  and  I said  to  him,  “ Go  and  some  time in°the  oyeuing  wo  walLddo/^  to ,y  S 
home  mid  get  somethiug  to  eat,"  and  he  said,  “ Well,  w.  call  the  lower  end  of  Po.ly-street,  next  toe  Mi 
I wAl  take  your  adyice"  and  he  walked  away,  and  on  fields.  Mr.  M‘Carthy  and  a iarge  nimSr  if  soSi 
that  occasion  the  crowd  to  a certam  extent  dispersed,  and  police  were  there.  He  desh-ed  us  to  go  a little 
ncr  afterwards  I w^  going  up  towards  the  further  on  beyond  where  the  police  and  milftaiy  were 

po  ce  barrack  on  Bower  s-Ml,  I suggested  to  Mr.  situated,  and^  endeavour  to  persuade  a numbel  of 

Butherford  the  Resident  Magistrate,  who  was  there,  jieople  who  were  standing  at  the  comers  there  to  leave 
^e  advisabity  of  withdrawing  immediately  some  four  We  did  so.  I think  tlie  borough  magistrate  who  ivas 
nubbi  hrt  in  front  of  the  with  me  on  that  occasion  was  Mr.  Phliix.  Wc  went 

? ff  .f  opinion  that  the  on  to  the  place  indicated,  and  advised  the  people  and 

men  were  there  like  eock-sliots,  that  they  could  do  they  dispei-sed  at  once,  except  those  that  lived  in  the 
that  as  it  was  ^ming  on  dark  street,  ind  when  we’came^bacran?  nWd  Mi 
^ ‘4.?’  M‘Carthy  he  appeai-ed  to  be  very  well  satisfied  Th^ 

mg  them,  and  I added  that  there  was  no  danger  of  next  date  I mention  is  the  4th  Ammst 
any  person  damagmg  the  house  they  were  standing  10430.  Sir  Hdward  Bulwer.—The  3rd  or  the  4thl 
™ removed  afterwards  I had  -Pardon  me.  sir,  the  3rd.  There  wa^  a meetLt  of 
aown  to  the  corner  of  Agnes-  magistrates  summoned  for  that  day  and  1 was  present. 


left  the  barrack  and  goi 


.treot,  a, Id  I ,as  there  persuiuliog  too  people  to  go  It  ™ diteussed  for  a long  time'  hoi  ae~,.'e‘aie'“'of 

Waek  a7d  “•T'*  “fo/™”  «>e  toe  to™  tvae  to  b,  presorfod  and iwirp.ftT™ 

banack,  and  1 was  earned  round  the  corner  and  I suggested  on  that  day  that  if  a lar-i-e^ number  of 
huddled  by  the  crowd  mto  an  open  doorway,  the  first  police  were  situated  in  the  side  streetsln  the  riotous 
im  inii^Sd^''  ^ °l°thes  that  they  might  be  able  to 

10426  What  was  the  -m.  loxi  a-ii  as  I believed,  matured  their 

‘i.  ^ wate  of  this?— The  10th  still  plana  in  those  back  streets,  and  then  sallied  and  stoupd 

W After  the  people  the  police  and  wi-ecked  the  LuscS  Tm^ 

had  dispersed  I left  the  house  ^d  made  my  way  back  statement  but  I do  not  know  whether  theTua<^estion 
to  toe  barrack,  where  I was  informed  that  some  stones  was  carried  out  or  not  suggestion 

had  been  torown  at  the  pohee,  and  I saw  several  10431.  Whom  did  you  say  it  to  ?— Oh  it  was  at  a 


• -J  4.1  -V  “v  X.  e a number  of  police  resident  magistratesanda  large  niimberof  m.a.cH«ifi-itP<i 

lusifle  toe  miliug.— beWu  toe  bumcks  nud  toe  vyete  preseht.  e»  mimnei  ol  m.igistrites 

railiugs— and  a fey  ontmde.  I again  pressed  Mr.  10432.  The  Presideui. —Then  it  yas  matle  by  you 
Rutherford  to  withdraw  them  inside.  Theneonlewpro  nnWiptoi  r.„iai;r,i_  i T' ™ano  oy  you 
exasjierated  after  toe  deaths  which  ensued  f?om  the  I went  to  York-streef’  ™Mi°’’'Har^H 
previous  night^s,  firing,  and  I did  not  see  toe  good  of  MalSL^  w^a^^in  dtge  o toe^^d^ 
the  police  standing  there— some  four  or  five  or  lialf-a-  tliPi-P  hnf-.  t.l.pva  ttroo  ,uAiiv! r j 


e police  standing  toere-some  four  or  five  or  lialf-a-  toe?e,  but  toere  was  nothing  of  importlncroccS 
dozen  of  them,  with  a mob  of  one  or  two  tooiisand  at>  +.im+.  ^ 

on.  He  said  he  could 
.is  men  away  toe  mob 
ey  turned  their'  backs, 
n all  off  at  once,  but  • _ 


ith  a mob  of  one  or  two  thousand  on  that  evening;  everything  went  off  quietly  I 
He  said  he  eoiffd  not  do  it,  that  returned  on  the  4th  of  August  to  York-street  ^ Mr 


out  or  not,  but  some  time  after  that  the  mditary  came  a length  of  time,  and  after  being  there  tufaboutTight 
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o’clock  Mr.  Thompson,  a borongh  magistrate,  came 
forward  to  us  and  said,  “Mr.  M-'Cammond,  as  all  is 
qiiiet  here  will  yoi\  accomjiany  mo  to  the  Shankhill- 
roadl”  Mr.  Hamilton  and  I came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  we  might  go  with  him,  and  accordingly  we  did  so. 
We  drove  there  and  on  rdacbing  the  Shankhill 
ve  found  that  the  street  was  full  of  people  and  that 
there  was  tremendous  excitement.  I got  opposite  to 
Mr.M'Kibben’soii  the  Shanldiill-voad,audMr.  William 
John  Johnston,  another  borough  magistrate,  called  on 
me  as  our  ear  was  passing  to  get  down.  I left  the 
car  and  he  and  I walked  up  to  Hortluimberland-street. 
When  we  got  that  length  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
very  large  number  of  people  indeed.  They  complained 
to  us  that  a man  of  the  name  of  Fiobertson  had  been 
arrested  some  time  previously,  stating  that  he  was  a 
most  respectable  man  who  had  given  every  assistance 
to  the  police  in  the  pi-eservafcion  of  the  peace,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  at  the 
action  of  the  magistrate  in  ordering  his  an-est. 

10433.  Mr.  Adams. — He  was  discharged  forthwith. 
All  that  has  been  already  proved  over  and  over  again  ? 
—Yes,  but  if  you  will  just  allow  me  to  proceed  I won’t 
detain  you  many  minutes.  I ask  ed  who  was  the  magis- 
trate who  had  ordered  the  arrest,  and  they  replied 
that  they  thought  it  was  Mr.  M'Carthy.  We  went 
over  to  the  barrack  and  asked  with  regard  to  this 
man’s  arrest,  and  we  were  then  informed  that  it  was 
Captain  Keogh.  Neither  of  us  knew  this  gentleman, 
but  while  we  were  standing  in  front  of  the  ban-ack,  a 
gentleman  came  down  who  was  accompanied  by  several 
police.  He  was  wearing  a white  top-coat  and  had 
his  hand  bandaged. 

10434.  The  rresident. — Whether  he  was  dri^sed 
with  a white  top  coat  or  in  any  other  way,  it  turned 
out  that  he  happened  to  be  Captain  Keogh,  and  that 
the  man  who  had  been  airestcd  was  discharged.  Is 
not  tliat  the  sum  total  of  it  ? — Yes ; we  had  some  con- 
versation first.  I went  up  to  him  and  asked  how  he 
had  got  his  wound  ? “ In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness,” he  replied,  quite  abruptly.  Mr.  J ohnston  said 
we  were  two  borough  magistrates  sent  here  by  the 
mayor  to  assist  the  authorities,  and  then  we  suggested 
the  release  of  Eobei-tson,  and  he  turned  round  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  he  says,  “Are  you  his  advocate?” 
“No,”  said  Mr.  Johnston,  “I  am  not,”  but  he  said 
that  it  would  do  no  possible  good  to  retain  Mr. 
Robertson  who  was  a very  respectable  man,  and  who 
Lad  given  every  assistance  in  the  preservation  of  tlie 
peace,  that  the  people  were  very  excited,  and  that  the 
least  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done  would  be  to 
order  his  release.  Captain  Keogh  walked  a little 
further  along,  when  the  officer  of  the  military  came 
forward,  and  he  said,  too,  tliat  this  man  had,  he  be- 
lieved, given  valuable  assistance  to  the  police.  Cap- 
tain Keogh  then  called  forward  a policeman,  and  he 
said,  “ Release  this  man.”  He  was  fortliwith  released, 
and  the  crowd  opposite  made  a passage  for  him,  and 
he  walked  away  down  the  street.  Captain  Keogh 
left  after  that.  I saw  him  go  off  on  a cai-  escorted 
by  dragoons.  I then  returned  with  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  York-street,  and  we  remained  there  till  half-past 
ten  o’clock.  Everything  was  quiet,  and  then  I went 
home.  The  next  occasion  I would  refer  to  was  that 
on  the  6th  August  I got  a letter  from  the  Mayor 
requesting  me  to  go  to  Durliam-street,  and  I went 
j there.  Of  course  everything  was  quiet  in  Durliam- 
street.  We  went  over  to  Cook-street,  and  there  I 
joined  the  borough  magistrate,  and  we  took  a walk 
round  by  Christ  Church  together.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  policemen  there,  and  a few  constables 
were  sitting  on  a chair  or  a form,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  there  was  a very  tall  policeman.  I did 
not  get  his  name.  I observed,  however,  that  he  had 
very  great  iniluence  with  the  people,  and  lie  was  ad- 
vising them  to  go  liome.  We  remained  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  assisted  him  in  his  endeavours. 

10435.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — This  was  in  Diu-ham- 
street? — ^Yes,  in  Durham-sti-eet.  We  then  passed 
along  to  Grosvenor-street.  There  w^  a very  large 


crowd  there.  After  passing  round  we  came  back  to 
the  Academical  Institution,  where  the  troops  were 
placed.  They  ivere  kept  tliere  in  readiue^for  any 
emergency.  We  consulted,  I think  it  was  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Resident  Magistrate,  and  we  tliouglit  it 
advisable  to  take  out  a number  of  the  Black  Watch. 
We  took  them  out,  cleared  away  the  people,  formed  a 
cordon  across  the  street,  weiitroiindto  Christ  Church, 
where  we  again  saw  Dr.  Kane  and  this  policeman 
that  I liave  referred  to,  both  using  their  influence  with 
the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  was  almost  disjicrsed. 
We  went  along  as  far  as  the  Grosvenor-road.  It 
was  believed  tbat  by  taking  out  the  troops  we 
would  disperse  the  crowds,  for  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  tlie  darkness  of  night  set  in  and 
the  mob  still  remained  in  the  sti-eets  the  police 
would  be  stoned.  We  crossed  over  the  Boyne 
Bridge,  and  a large  number  of  boys  and  girls 
were  with  us  maraliing  after  the  military,  and  singing 
all  the  time  “ E.nle  Britannia,”  When  we  got  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge  the  people  were  most  anxious  that 
the  troops  should  go  up  to  Sandy-row.  Of  course  we 
would  not  bring  them  there,  and  turning,  we  returned 
back  to  the  Academical  Institution,  where  the  troops, 
having  been  again  stationed,  I was  about  retiring 
home.  Immediately  afterwards  I heard  a voice — 
“ The  police  are  going  to  five.”  I went  to  the  gate, 
and  some  one  said,  “ Shut  tlie  gate.” 

10436.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  gate  do  you  referto? 

^The  gate  of  the  Academical  Institution.  I then 

heard  the  muskets  rattling,  a sound  as  if  the  police 
were  preparing  to  fire.  I shouted  out,  “ Who  is  in 
charge?”  and  some  one  replied,  “The Town  Inspector, 
Mr.  Garr.”  I got  out  to  the  gate  and  saw  the  police 
there  drawn  across  the  street.  I called  out,  “ For 
God’s  sake  don’t  fire  on  the  people  and  I will  clear 
the  street  for  you,”  and  he  replied,  “ Mr.  M'Cammond, 
do  so.” 

10437.  Who  replied? — The  Town  Inspector,  Mr. 
Carr,  who  was  in  command.  Then  with  Mr.  M‘MuI- 
len,  the  borough  magistrate,  who  was  with  me,  and 
assisted  by  Mr.  Rafferty,  we  threw  ouraelves  on  the 
people  and  dispersed  them  down  the  side  streets,  so 
that  in  about  five  minutes  we  had  the  street  quite 
clear.  There  was  no  Very  great-  ci-owd  there  at  all. 
There  might  have  been  three  or  four  dozen  boys  and 
gills  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  sixteen  yearn,  but  if 
there  had  been  firing  on  that  occasion  there  might 
have  been  very  serious  consequences  indeed.  A large 
number  of  respectable  people  were  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  tho  tram 
cars  were  running  of  course  with  a number  of  passen- 
gers. 

10438.  Mr.  UBIIardy. — As  a matter  of  fact  though 
there  was  no  firing  that  night? — No,  sir. 

10439.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — As  far  as  I can 
gather  you  were  present  at  no  firing  by  the  police  at 

all  ? No ; I heard  tho  muskets  rattling  that  night  as 

if  they  were  preparing  to  fire,  but  I cried  out  to  Mr. 
Carr  for  God’s  sake  to  stop,  and  I told  him  not  to  lire 
on  the  people,  and  that  we  would  scatter  them.  The 
next  occasion  to  which  I refer,  my  lord,  was  on  the 
evening  when  the  police  were  reinstated  on  the  Shank- 
hill.  I got  a letter  from  the  Mayor  requesting  me 
to  go’ there  on  that  evening. 

10440.  What  date  was  this? — I am  not  sure  of  the 
date,  but  it  was  the  evening  the  police  were  reinstated 
on  the  Shankhill-road.  I went  there  in  compliance 
with  the  Mayor’s  request,  and  I sawthe  police  patrol- 
ling by  fours.  When  darkness  sat  in  there  was  some 
stone-throAving  at  Bower’s-hill,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  resi- 
dent magistrate,  was  in  charge.  He  dropped  out  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  of  tho  police  Avith  batons  only, 
and  after  reading  tho  Riot  Act  lie  charged  tlie  people 
doAvn  the  street  and  suddenly  turned  his  men  up  aside 
street  Avhere  he  made  a laigo  number  of  arrests.  I 
mention  this,  my  lord,  becauso  I was  always  opposed 
to  the  police  being  armed  Avith  rilles,  and  think  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Gardiner  to  say  that  on  that  night 
he  -did  excellent  work.  With  those  few  policemen, 


Oct.  19,  ]$a«. 

Mr.  William 
M‘Camm<»d, 
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and  batons  only,  lie  made  a large  number  of  arrests 
•whicli  I believe  bad  the  effect  of  stamping  out  the 
riots  which  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  breaking 
out  anew  that  evening.  I think  there  were  some 
seventeen  or  nineteen  prisoners  taken,  all  within  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  I remained  there  until  all 
•was  quiet,  and  then  returned  home.  But  will  yofi 
allow  me  to  add,  my  lord,  that  I think  when  arrests 
are  made  in  this  way  a large  number  of  what  are 
called  “ innocent  persons  ’’  are  arrested.  There  were, 
for  instance,  that  night  some  pei-sons  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  on  their  legitimate  business,  who 
were  not  aware  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read.  I 
think  that  on  such  an  occasion  if  the  officer  had  power 
to  examine  the  people  when  brought  into  the  barracks, 
and  to  discharge  those  that  he  was  satisfied  were 
engaged  in  their  legitimate  business  when  taken  into 
custody,  taking  theii-  names  and  addresses,  every  end 
of  justice  would  be  served. 

10441.  HiQ  President. — Buttheruleaswehaveal- 
waysunderstoodit  is  this,  that  where  there  is  stonethrow- 
ing, and  a violent  mob  collected,  decent  people  should 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  if  they  remain  they  must  take 
the  consequences.  It  is  impossible  for  the  police  to 
discriminate  with  much  nicety  when  they  are  called 
on  to  cliarge  a mob,  and  it  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a 
melancholy  fact,  as  has  been  instanced  frequently 
during  these  recent  riots,  tliat  very  often  it  is  the 
least  offensive  pemons  who  suffer.  That  is  an  incident 
of  mobs  and  the  putting  down  of  mobs  which  cannot 
be  well  avoided  ? — But  in  this  case,  my  lord,  there  was 


<jne  innocent  person  taken  who  did  not  know  that 
Riot  Act  had  been  read. 

10442.  There  seems  to  be  a superstition  in  this 
town  about  the  Riot  Act.  People  should  keep  awav 
from,  and  out  of,  mobs,  whether  the  Riot  Act  is  read 
or  not  read.  It  is  the*  duty  of  all  peaceable  citizens 
either  to  assist  the  police  in  quelling  a riotous  mob  or 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  mob,  and  allow  the 
police  to  do  so.  It  is  a lamentable  fact,  I repeat  that 
in  ^e  putting  down  of  a mob  the  innocent  often  suffer. 
It  is  a lamentable  thing  to  hear  that  so  many  innocent 
persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  town,  often  by 
reason  of  being  along  with  rioters,  or  of  being  near 
tlie  places  where  violent  mobs  were  collected.  It  is  a 
msfoi-tune,  but  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  the 
inspectors  of  police  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on  prisoners 
as  they  are  brought  to  the  police  station.  That  would 
be  a very  serious  calamity  indeed. 

10443.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Did  you  on  the  9th  June 
see  any  uffnecessary  firing  1 — I was  not  there  on 
the  9th  June. 

10444.  Did  you  see  any  unnecessary  firing  on  the 
10th  June  ?— No,  sir. 

10445.  Mr.  Adams. — Sure  he  never  saw  a shot 
fired  at  all  he  saidi — No ; I saw  no  firing. 

10446.  Mr.  Ross. — Did  you  ever  state  to  anybody 
during  these  riots  that  if  the  Protestants  were  fired  at 
it  would  bo  well  to  fire  at  the  Catholics  too  to  please 
the  pai-sonsi — No,  I never  did. 

10447.  Nothing  like  that  either  ? — No  ; nothing  in 
the  least  like  that. 


George  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 


10448.  The  President. — You  are,  I understand,  the 
“ gaffer  ” over  the  work  that  Blealdey  was  engaged  in 
doing  1 — Yes. 

10449.  On  the  4th  June? — Yes. 

10450.  Now,  we  are  told  that  he  made  a statement 
to  you  with  reference  to  a quarrel  which  he  had  with 

some  people  of  the  name  of  Mui-phy.  Is  that  so  1 

He  came  to  tell  me  so — that  they  had  a few  words ; 
but  he  didn’t  say  what  it  was  about. 

10451.  I believe  you  directed  him  to  leave  the 
works  ? — No,  I told  him  if  he  could  not  agree  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  leave  the  works. 

10452.  And  he  went  away? — He  went  away. 

10453.  You  did  not  dismi^  him  then? — I told  him 
only  that  if  he  could  not  agree  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  leave. 

10454.  And  as  a fact  he  did  leave  the  works  ? — He 
did  leave  the  works. 

10455.  How  came  the  Murphys  to  leave  the 
works;  we  are  told  that  the  four  of  them  left  the' 
works  next  day,  that  is  the  father  and  three  sons?-^I 
could  not  say  what  is  the  reason. 

10456.  You  did  not  dismiss  them? — Oh,  no,  I did 
not  dismiss  them. 

10457.  Sir  Edward  BvZwer. — Did  they  leave  the 
works? — ^They  left  the  works. 

10458.  The  President. — What  religion  are  you, 
Smith? — I am  a Church  of  England  Episcopalian. 

10459.  You  are  an  Englishman,  I think? — Yes. 

10460.  Were  you  present  the  next  day? — I was. 

10461.  Do  you  know  anythii\g  of  the  Island  men 
coming  there? — I was  there  when  they  did  come 
down. 

10462.  Did  they  come  in  large  numbers? — Oh, 
there  were  a good  few  come  down. 

10463.  About  how  many  were  there  working  at 
the  Docks  that  day? — About  150. 

10644.  And  when  yott  say  “a  good  few”  Island 
men  came  down  how  many  do  you  mean  ? — Five  or 
six  hundred. 

104G5.  And  did  they  carry  anything  in  their  hands? 
— I cannot  say  tliat  they  did. 

10466.  Did  you  see  sticks  or  anything  in  their 
hamls  ]— I did  not. 


10467.  Did  they  attack  you  at  all? — Oh,  no,  not 
me. 

10468.  And  whom  did  they  attack? — Well,  I could 
not  teU  you  the  names  of  them,  sir. 

10469.  But  what  class  of  men  were  they;  what  did 
they  do? — I couldn’t  tell  you  what  religion  they 
were  of. 

10470.  No,  I do  not  want  to  know  that ; but  did 
they  or  did  they  not  attack  anybody  ? — ^They  did,  two 
or  three  or  four  of  them. 

10471.  Sir  Edward  Buhner. — Did  they  pursue  them 
into  the  barge  ? — Oh,  the  men  ran  away  and  the  others 
chased  them. 

10472.  And  did  you  see  them  chasetl  do'wn  to  the 
‘water’s  edge  ? — No,  I didn't. 

10473.  The  Presicfewt.— Ho'w  far  were  you  from 
the  men? — About  200  yards. 

10474.  Was  anything  done  to  save  the  men  in  the 
water? — I didn’t  go  down  there  at  all. 

10475.  You  knew  that  the  men  were  in  the 
water  ? — No. 

10476.  You  did  not  see  much  of  it  then?— No;  I 
was  getting  my  dinner  at  the  time. 

10477.  Were  you  on  the  works  that  day?— -Oh, 
yes. 

10478.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  hear  that 
they  were  coming  1 — Not  until  they  wei-e  there,  I did 
not  know  they  were  coming. 

10479.  You  did  not  know  thattliey  were  coming 
down  ? — I didn’t  hear  anything  about  it,  sii\ 

10480.  Have  you  got  Protestants  and  Catholics  ^ 
working  together  under  you  now  ? — Yea,  all  sorts, 
sir. 

10481.  And  working  together,  I suppose,  in  perfect 
peace? — Oh,  yes. 

10482.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  a 
military  force,  I believe,  otrtside  to  protect  the  men?— • 
Yes,  there  are  a few  soldiers  there. 

10483.  Who  are  they  there  to  protect  them  from  do 
you  think  1—1  couldn’t  tell  you  that. 

10484.  Ywr  do  not  know? — No;  the  men  are  all 
peaceable  enough. 

1 048.),  That  is,  all  your  men  are  peaceable  enough  ? - 
Yes. 
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10486.  Ton  Lave  no  difference  about  religion  I 
suppose? — No,  I never  heard  it  mentioned. 

10487.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c.— At  all  events  you 
did  not  see  much  of  this,  you  say? — No. 

10483.  But  you  swear  that  about  500  or  600  of  the 
Island  men  came  down  ? — I should  think  so.  I shoidd 
think,  as  nearly  as  I could  say,  there  would  be  that 
number. 

10489.  Would  tliat  be  their  direction,  to  dinner  or 
anything  of  that  sort  % — Oh,  it  is  the  opposite  way  from 
dinner  of  course. 

10490.  Mr.  M'-Bardy. — Did  those  500  men  make 
any  noise  when  they  came  down? — Oh,  they  were 
shouting  i but  I do  not  know  what  they  were  shouting 
about. 

10491.  Did  you  go  only  to  your  dinner? — ^No,  I 
walked  up  through  the  middle  of  them. 

10492.  Did  you  join  them? — No,  I went  up  to  the 
office  there. 

10493.  How  many  men  ran  away  from  them? — 
About  100. 

10494.  Were  they  carrying  sticks,  those  men  that 
came  from  the  Queen’s  Island  ? — Not  that  I saw. 

10495.  Then  had  they  nothing  at  all  in  their 
hands  ? — No,  not  that  I saw. 

1049G.  Could  they  have  had  anything  in  their  hands 
without  you  seeing  them  ? — I was  right  in  the  middle 
of  them — went  right  through  the  middle  of  them — and 
I should  have  seen  it  if  they  liad  sticks  in  their  hands. 

10497.  If  the  men  had  not  ran  away,  would  they 
have  beaten  them,  do  you  think  ? — I could  not  say. 

10498.  Do  you  know  when  the  Murphy's  left  the 
docks  ? — It  was  the  day  after  the  disturbance,  I think. 

10499.  The  day  after  the  disturbance  ? — After  the 
row  with  Blakeley. 

10500.  The  same  day  that  that  attack  was  made 
then?— Tes,  they  would  be  away  in  the  morning  of 
that  day. 

10501.  Do  you  know  for  certain,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  they  left  that  morning  ? — I think  it 
was  the  morning  of  the  attack  they  left. 

10503.  You  were  the  gaffer  in  charge  surely  you 
can  speak  positively? — No,  I cannot. 

10503.  You  can  speak  positively  as  to  when 
Bleakley  left ; you  know  that  he  left  on  the  3rd 
June? — ^Y^. 

10504.  And  can  you  not  speak  positively  as  to 
when  the  Murphys  left  ? — No,  I cannot. 

10505.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  can  speak  posi- 
tively to  that  ? — ^\Vell,  the  timekeeper  would,  I 

10506.  What  is  his  name  ? — Stokes,  sir.. 


10507.  Did  you  hear  of  the  police  sergeant  asking  Oo«.^i886, 
for  them  tiiat  morning? — I did.  Georgo  Smitb. 

10508.  What  hour  was  that? — I could  not  say  what 
hour  it  was. 

10509.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  attack  by  the 
Queen’s  Island  men,  was  it  ? — I cannot  recollect. 

10510.  Can  you  say  whether  the  hlurphys  were 
working  there  at  the  time  the  sergeant  came  and 
made  inquiries  for  them  ? — I could  not  say. 

10511.  Would  you  say  they  were? — No,  I could 
not  say  whether  they  were  or  not.  ' 

10512.  Would  you  say  they  were  not? — I would 
not  be  positive. 

10513.  The  timekeeper’s  name  is  Stokes? — Yes. 

10514.  Is  the  timekeeper  there  now? — No,  he  is 
aw'ay. 

10515.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? — No. 

10516.  When  did  he  leave  the  works  ? — Last 
Thrirsday. 

10517.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  working  now? 

— No,  I do  not,  and  I don’t  know  where  he  lives 
either. 

10518.  ’^iv.Campbell. — Tell  me,  Smith,  did  Bleakley 
tell  you  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  Murphys? 

— He  told  me  that  they  fell  out  over  something,  and  I 
did  not  ask  what  they  fell  out  about. 

10519.  You  did  not  inqiiire  ? — No. 

10520.  Then  how  did  it  occur  to  you  to  direct 
Bleakley  to  go  away — to  leave  his  work  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — He  did  not  dii-ect  him  to  go  away.' 

He  says  he  told  the  man  that  if  he  would  not  agree 
that  he  had  best  leave. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Which  is  very  like  dismissing  the 
man. 

The  President. — Not  at  all.  A very  prudent  thing 
to  do,  as  everyone  understands,  who  h^  to  do  with 
large  bodies  of  men.  It  is  a very  sensible  way  of 
disposing  of  the  quarrel.  If  the  men  could  not  agree 
it  was  best  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  seems  to  me  very  summary  con- 
duct, however. 

The  President. — On  the  contrary,  I tliink  it  was 
excellent  advice  for  people  who  could  not  get  on  with 
their  neighbours. 

10.521.  Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness). — Can  you  say  if 
the  Murphys  were  there  at  the  time  of  the  attack  by 
the  Island  men  ? — I could  not  say. 

20522.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  saw  them  at 
all  that  day  at  the  works  ? — I could  not  say  whether 
I did  or  not.  ■' 

10523.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  at  all  at  tlie 
works  since? — No. 


Mr.  James  M'Sihben  ewom  and  examined. 


10524.  President. — Mr.  hl'Kibben,  you  reside, 

I believe,  in  the  SliankhUl  district? — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

10525.  And  you  carry  on  some  business  there? — 
Yes,  that  of  a family  grocer  and  spirit  dealer'. 

10526.  At  what  point  of  the  ShankhOl  is  your 
establishment? — On  the  town  side  of  Bower’s  hill 
barrack,  I would  say  about  100  yards. 

10527.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench.  Q.c. — One  hundi-ed 
yards  from  the  barrack? — Yes,  sir. 

10528.  Is  your  house  a corner  house — at  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  side  streets  of  the  Shankhill  ? — No,  it  is 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  comer. 

10529.  The  President. — ^You  are  able  to  give  us 
some  evidence,  I believe,  with  refei-ence  to  the  attack 
made  either  by  the  mob  on  the  barrack,  or  by  the 
police  on  the  mob,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it? — 
On  the  night  of  June  the  Sth,  we  had  great  rejoicings 
over  the  defeat  of  the  Homo  Rule  Bill. 

10530.  Yes;  what  form  did  the  rejoicings  take? — 
Well,  there  were  bonfires  and  soforth.  There  were 
no  police  to  be  seen  in  my  view  for  hours  on  that 
evening,  and  towards  ten  o’clock,  and  from  that,  say 
to  twelve,  the  people  dispersed  more  or  less.  The 
police  came  on  'to  the  road  in  large  bodies  after  that, 


and  in  doing  so,  they  batoned  every  pei-son  they  met, 
in  my  view,  right  and  left  indiscriminately,  ll  was 
most  barbarous  the  treatment  that  many  persons  were 
subjected  to.  Tho  usual  procedure,  when  a body 
of  police  met  some  unfortunate  was  this — five  or  six 
men  left  the  ranks  and  the  i-oars  of  those  men  T could 
not  compare  to  anything  except  the  noise  of  a mena- 
gerie at  feeding  time. 

10531.  That  is,  the  roars  of  those  four  or  five  men 
you  could  compare  to  nothing  but  to  thatof  a menagerie 
at  feeding  time? — That  is  so,  my  lord ; it  was  something 
terrible ; the  conduct  of  those  men  was  most  barbarous. 

10532.  Tho  roaring  of  those  five  or  six  policemen? 
—Yes,  my  lord ; it  was  the  most  terrible  thing  I ever 
heard. 

10533.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.— What  were  the 
people  doing  that  were  being  batoned? — Those  people 
were  coming  and  gohig  on  their  ordinary  ^vocations. 

10534.  At  thac  time  of  night  was  there  any  dis- 
turbance at  all? — No;  no  disturbance.  The  Shank- 
hill,  you  must  remember,  is  a very  populous  district 
and  there  are  people  at  that  hoxir  of  night  going  to 
andreturning  from  their  work,  bakers  goingto  woik, 
and  people  returning  from  their  work  and  sofurth. 


Mr.  James 
M'Kibben. 
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Oct^886-  They  were  all  assaulted  indiscriminately.  "Whenever 
ilr.  Jaaea  appeared,  four  or  five  of  these  ruffians  made  for 

M'Kibben.  him  and  batoned  liim.  In  that  district  there  are 
people  coming  and  going  at  all  hours. 

10535.  Was  there  no  disturbance  at  all  on  the  road 
that  evening,  or  any  occasion  for  this  body  of  police  from 
■which  you  say'four  or  five  would  detach  themselves 
and  behave  in  this  manner? — No;  no  disturbance 
whatever.  The  people  had  gradually  dispersed  after 
the  bonfires.  There  had  been  a good  deal  of  rejoicing 
up  to  about  half-past  eleven  o’clock ; but  this  barba- 
rous conduct  of  the  police  was  continued  from  about 
half-past  eleven  up  to  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I 
was  tired  looking  on.  I would  certainly  have  inter- 
fered but  these  men  were  strange  police,  not  towns- 
men, and  I feared  I might  have  got  the  same  myself. 

1053ii.  The  President. — Did  you  see  any  of  your 
own  police  there  at  all — you  are  a Belfast  man  ? - No, 
I could  not  say  that  I saw  any  Belfiist  men  tfllring 
part  in  it. 

10537.  And  you  would  have  known  them  by  their 
numbers  ? — Yes,  but  these  policemen  were,  I think, 
all  strangers — men  from  the  country. 

40538.  Mr.  Adams. — I suppose,  you  knew  the 
Bower’s  hill  men  pretty  well  from  being  continually 
moving  about  tiiere  ? — "Yes,  the  greater  part  of  them. 

10539.  Mr.  APIIardy. — Where  did  this  occur  do 
you  say,  on  the  8th  J une  1 — At  both  sides  of  my 
house,  100  yards  up  and  down.  ' My  house  is  on  the 
town  side  of  Northumberland  street,  that  is  towards 
the  centre  of  the  town,  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
comer  of  that  street. 

10540.  The  President. — What  o’clock  was  this  at? 
— Oh,  it  continued  on  till  two  in  the  morning.  I was 
standing  looking  at  it,  as  I said. 

10541.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — How  far  from 
the  barracks  are  yoir  ? — About  90  to  100  yards. 

10542. — Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Your  place  is  opposite 
Do-wning  street,  is  it  not? — Yes,  exactly  opposite 
Downing  street, 

10543.  Mr.  JPHardy. — Yori  say  twenty  yards 
from  the  corner  of  Northumberland  street  1 — Yes,  sir. 

10344,  And  this  was  going  on  over  100  yards  on 
each  side  ofyour  house  ? — Yes,  I could  see  it  distinctly 
witli  tlie  lamps,  and  it  was  a fine  summer  night. 

10545.  Were  there  any  bonfires  lighting  at  this  time? 
— There  had  been  early  in  the  evening. 

10546.  But  at  this  time,  sir? — Well,  there  were 
the  remains  of  what  had  been  bonfires,  but  you  could 
not  say  that  they  were  fires,  merely  the  embers  dying 
out. 

10547.  Wore  those  people  unusually  quiet? — Well, 
yes.  Tlic  people  had  cleared  off  the  street  before  that 
commenced,  before  the  police  made  their  appearance 
at  all  almost,  that  is  to  say  the  mass  of  the  people 
had,  and  they  did  not  know  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment whiob  occasionally  passers-by  and  the  few  that 
remained  in  the  streets  were  receiving.  These  people 
tliat  were  attacked  were  apparently  going  on  their 
lawful  business,  going  as  I said  to  their  -work  or  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  or  coming  from  the  late 
ti-ains.  They  -were  assaulted  without  any  provocation 
and  batoned  to  tlio  ground.  Tlie  police  had  not 
been  on  the  streets  for  some  hours  before  they  made 
their  appearance  and  commenced  this  work. 

1054S.  Mr.  Lb  Poor  Trench,  q.c. — ^You  are  going 
to  the  9th  June,  I think  ? — On  the  9th  the  people  were 
very  much  excited  hy  reason  of  this  batoning  which 
had  become  kuo"'™  in  the  meanwhile,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  the  attack  on  Coombe’s  foundry  which 
was  made  that  afternoon,  which  also  became  known 
towards  evening,  and  I saw  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
a disturbance  between  the  police  and  the  people.  I 
had  no  idea  that  they  would  fire  on  the  people  how- 
ever. I thouglit  that  there  would  be  a baton  charge. 
There  were  large  crowds  out  and  great  excitement.  I 
■withdrew  to  my  own  house  and  went  up  to  the  window 
ill  luy  house  that  is  nearest  to  the  police  barrack.  I 
saw  the  police  stoned  from  O’Hare’s  public  house  by  a 
lauiiber  of  boys.  It  was  boys  only  that  stoned  the 


police.  I swear  that  most  positively.  I could  hive 
caught  one  in  each  liaud  and  taken  them  up  to  the 
police  station — mere  striplings. 

10549.  Mr.  Adams. — But  did  you  do  so?— No  I 
did  not.  ’ 

10550.  You  did  not  assist  the  police  althourii  vou 
say  it  would  have  been,  so  easy  to  have  made  'the 
arrests  ? — I did  not  go  out  of  my  own  house  on  that 
occasion,  but  I think  you  have  heard  in  the  cour.se  of 
the  inquiry  that  I have  given  assistance  to  the  police 
on  more  occasions  than  one.  In  fact  I was  duriu"  the 
continuance  of  this  disturbance  almost  constantly 
about  the  district,  doing  all  I could  to  trauquillize  the 
people  and  promote  public  peace.  As  I was  sayinv, 
tlie  police  who  -were  in  front  of  Bower’s-hill  barracks 
were  stoned  by  a number  of  boys  at  O’Hare’s  public- 
house.  The  men  had  to  enter  the  barrack  in  the 
utmost  disorder.  It  was  a shame  to  sec  men  retreat 
from  boys  as  they  did.  They  got  into  the  barrack 
however,  and  were  in  for  a couple  of  minutes  when 
the  firing  commenced.  I believe  the  first  firin"  -was 
from  the  windows. 

10551.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  — And  not  from  the 
street? — No,  sir.  After  about  the  second  shot  the 
street  cleared.  The  people  made  off  as  fast  as  tliey 
could.  There  was  a stampede  in  all  directions,  but 
the  firing  continued.  The  men  came  out  of  the  house 
in  twos  and  threes  and  knelt  down  on  the  road  and 
took  aim  do^wn  tlie  road  past  down  where  I live.  In 
fact  there  was  a time  when  the  bullets  rained  off  the 
sides  of  the  houses.  I saw  the  woman  Reilly  shot.  I 
suppose  they  had  fired  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before 
she  was  shot. 

10552.  Mr.  Lt  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — That  -was  on  the 
opposite  side,  was  it  ?— Yes,  just  immediately  opposite 
where  I was  standing.  On  many  occasions  since  I 
have  challenged  some  of  tlie  police  and  the  people  in 
that  barrack  to  know  if  there  was  a single  mau  hurt 
on  that  occasion  previous  to  their  firing,  and  I have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  was.  It  was  a 
challenge  tlu'o^wn  out  to  the  police  rejieatedly,  and  we 
never  got  the  information  as  to  whether  there  ■were 
any  of  the  constabulary  wounded  or  injured  before  the 
firing.  In  my  opinion  if  there  was  any  of  tJiem  hmt 
it  must  have  been  afterwards.  On  the  lOtli  I was  on 
the  deputation  that  waited  on  the  Mayor,  asking  him 
to  appoint  special  constables,  and  urging  on  liim  and 
the  magistrates  to  withdraw  the  strange  police  off  the 
road,  as  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  so  intense  against 
them  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  remain 
with  safety  on  the  following  night,  that  is  the  10th. 
The  police  were  withdrawn,  that  is  to  say,  the  strangers 
were  withdrawn.  Onthe  lOthlwasoneof  Dr.  Hanna’s 
and  Dr.  Johnston’s  patrols  on  the  road.  Later  on  I 
stood  in  front  of  the  bari'ack  ■with  the  clergy  and  some 
local  merclianfcs,  and  I was  one  of  the  guarantees  to 
the  people  that  there  would  be  a searching  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  slaughter 
that  had  taken  place. 

10553.  Mr.  —Tliat  is  the  slaughter  of  the 

previous  night,  you  mean? — Yes.  I was  one  of  the 
guarantees  that  we  would  not  rest  until  there  would 
be  a searching  inquiry  into  the  massacre,  as  I can  call 
it  notliing  else.  On  the  11th  1 went  with  Dr. 
Johnston  and  Dr.  Hanna  to  arrange  about  the 
funerals  of  the  persons  shot.  "VVe  had  a gi-eat  deal 
of  trouble,  particularly  iu  one  case  where  circidare 
had  been  sent  out.  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Johnston 
deserve  the  thauks  of  all  Belfast  for  their  services 
on  that  occasion,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  chose 
gentlemen  we  would  have  had  a great  demouscration 
on  the  following  Sunday  at  sucli  an  hour,  when  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid  a conflict  between 
the  two  mobs  at  tlie  funeral,  wdiich  would  have  been  a 
huge  demonstration,  and  would  have  gone  through 
the  Catholic  district,  and  in  all  human  probability 
a tremendous  riot  would  have  taken  place,  followed 
probably  by  the  interference  of  the  police,  and  great 
loss  of  life,  1 really  believe  that  the  people  of  Belfest 
have  never  realized  the  benefits  that  they  derive ! 
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from  tli0  action  of  these  two  reverend  gentlemen  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  12th  I attended  the  inquest  on 
-the  body  of  Mre.  Reilly,  and  gave  evidence.  July 
14th  I was  sent  for  to  the  Brickfields  by  some  borough 
Ejaristrates,  to  see  if  I could  do  anything  with  the 
people  there.  I went  tlierc,  and  I found  that  the 
crowd  was  very  big.  There  were  some  boys  cer- 
tainly, and  there  were  a large  number  of  persons 
looking  on  at  the  police  and  military.  Thei-e  was  an 
enoiTuouB  force  of  military  end  police  under,  I believe. 
Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  M'Carthy.  The  appearance 
of  Colonel  Forbes,  when  I went  down,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  excitement.  Almost  every  word  he  said  was 
“ I will  shoot  if  they  won’t  retii-e.”  Ho  seemed  to 
place  the  police  in  such  a position  that  they  would 
aggravate  the  people.  I went  to  Colonel  Forbes  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand  and  implored  of  him  to  withdraw 
his  men,  but  he  would  not  have  done  so  only  for 
General  Montgomery  Moore.  He  was  threatening 
and  acting,  not  like  a sane  man,  but  rather  like  a man 
who  had  lost  his  head.  Mr.  JI‘Carthy  was  like  a 
child — he  stood  looking  on.  I would  say  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  General  Moore  that  night  there  would 
have  been  a number  of  lives  sacrificed.  I hold  that 
the  firing  by  the  police  only  aggravated  the  people,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  putting  down  the  riots ; but 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  jDolice  on  that  subject  1 — 
On  the  1 8th  I was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barrack,  on 
the  Shankhill  road,  where  I met  a friend  of  mine  and 
stopped  to  speak  to  him.  I was  lamenting  the  neces- 
sity for  the  fire  in  Divis  street 

10554.  Wliat  day  was  that? — The  ISth,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  barrack,  on  the  Shankhill  road.  I was 
out,  of  course,  a great  deal  arguing  with  and  speaking 
to  the  people.  A policeman  was  standing  by  at  the 
time.  ]'  believe  he  gave  evidence  in  this  court,  and 
the  feeling  he  es])ressed,  when  I lamented  the  neces- 
sity for  firing  was,  that  it  was  not  a rifle  he  would  use, 
but  a mitrailleuse.  I’hat  is  the  kind  of  peace  officers 
we  have  in  Belfast. 

10555.  What  is  his  namel — M‘Glennon ; he  was 
exarained  here,  I think. 

10556.  Mr.  Adams. — Yes ; of  what  rank  is  hel — 
A sub-constable,  sir.  He  is  the  man  who  gatliered 
the  stones  in  tlie  bairack  on  tbe  day  after  the  attack — 
the  large  collection  of  stones  you  have  hoard  of ! 

10557.  Mr.  U'Eardy. — Was  he  a Belfast  man! — 
He  is, 

10558.  A town  policeman! — Yes,  a local  policeman, 
and  that  is  the  sort  of  expression  he  made  use  of,  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  to  allay  the  extreme  feelings  of 
the  people  when  such  observations  fall  from  a peace 
officer.  And  I can  corroborate  my  statement  by  the 
evidence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  standing  alongside 
of  mo,  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

10559.  What  is  that  man’s  name ! — Mr.  Ball  is  the 
peison  who  was  standing  alongside  of  me  when 
M'Glennon  made  tlie  remark.  That  constable  also 
said  that  we  had  got  nine  policemen  arrested,  but  not 
a hair  of  their  heads  would  be  touched.  If  the 
Government  had  acted  on,  the  coroner’s  inquests  and 
committed  those  men,  we  might  never  have  had 
another  shot.  I must  say,  though  I am  a strong 
Liberal,  that  the  Government  of  the  day  neglected  that 
duty.  Now,  ray  lord,  I would  give  two  or  three  sug- 
gestions of  mine,  if  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble. 
In  the  first  place  I don’t  think  that  crowds  should  be 
allowed  to  gather,  people  should  be  kept  moving  on, 
and  notajlowedto  assemble  in  groups  to  hatch  mischief. 
In  the  second  place,  I hold  that  an  arrest  is  more  effec- 
tive than  the  bullet  or  tire  baton  either  in  putting  down 
riots.  I have  been  a resident  in  Belfast  all  my  Irfe,  and 
remember  the  riots  of  1864  and  1872.  I was  in  the 
streets  in  1872  when  the  policeman  was  shot;  that 
was  in  Norfolk  street,  in  the  Falls  district.  I was 
reared  in  the  Falls,  and  have  only  been  about  twelve 
years  in  Shankhill.  I have  nothing  to  say  in  favour 
of  riots  or  rioters,  and  nothing  to  say  against  Roman 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  were  his  most  intimate 
aequaintanoes,  and  so  circumstanced  he  strongly 


deprecated  tlie  use  of  the  rifle,  and  advocated  tile  O t.  i«,  iss®, 

making  of  arrests  instead.  He  never  knew  it  to  fail 

— its  efficacy  was  wonderful ; and  on  all  occasions 

when  my  opinion  u’as  asked  by  any  striingo  officer 

who  came  into  tlie  district,  I Iiave  urged  the  benefit 

of  arrests.  If  they  had  made  wholesale  arrests  at  the 

very  outset  of  these  riots  they  would  not  have  been 

so  prolonged.  Even  if  they  did  arrest  a few  innocent 

people,  I hold  that  it  is  better  to  arrest  100  wrong 

people  than  to  shoot  the  finger  off  a child,  becanso 

temporaiy  detention  in  the  station-house  is  a thing 

that  can  be  got  over.  In  the  third  place,  I think 

special  constables  should  be  employed  in  Belfast  to 

act  in  their  own  localities,  protecting  such  houses  as 

O’Hare’s,  M'Glade’s,  and  Hassan’s,  in  my  district 

Twenty  rosideuts  would  be  of  more  avail  on  such 

duty,  and  have  more  effect,  than  100  police.  I would 

not  enrol  these  special  constables  at  critical  times  like 

the  px-esent,  but  at  stated  periods,  say  twico  a year, 

when  you  could  get  them  with  cool  heads,  and  I 

would  confine  them  to  their  own  localities.  I would 

not  have  a Protestant  special  constable  go  near  the 

Falls  or  vice  versa.  Fourthly,  I beheve  policemen 

should  not  be  armed  witli  rilles.  Any  shooting  that 

has  to  he  done'  should  be  done  by  the  military. 

Where  the  police  fire  and  kill  people  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant for  tliem,'  remaining  in  town,  to  be  meeting 
relatives  of  the  people  they  have  shot  down.  Again, 

I think  die  town  suffers  much  from  the  fact  that  the 
police  are  changed  from  one  part  to  another. 

10560.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — From  one  part 
of  Belfast  to  another  1 — Yes.  1 beheve  it  is  a rare 
thing  for  a mau  to  be'two  years  in  the  one  district. 

' 10561.  Sir  Edward  Buhoer. — Are  they  moved  out 

of  Belfast  into  thecountiy? — yes;  and  from  one 
district  to  another — which  is  just  as  bad.  From  the 
Shankhill  to  Ballymacai-rctt,  for  instance.  To  be 
efficient,  the  pohee  should  know  the  inliabitants,  and 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  orderly  from  the  disorderly. 

Furdier,  I would  have  the  pohee  summons  people  and 
not  arrest  them. 

10562.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — ^You  think  that 
an  arrest  is  more  effective  than  the  rifle  or  the  baton, 
and  tbat  a summons  would  be  more  effective  than  au 
arrest  1 — Yes  ; in  quiet  times.  But,  of  course,  in 
times  of  riots  the  police  should  make  arrests.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  people  who  got  up  the 
disturbances  in  the  yiiankhill  did  nob  belong  to  it. 

They  were,  for  the  most  piu-t,  wee  boys  from  fourteen 
up  to  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  I was  sorry 
to  see  a paragraph  in  one  of  the  evening  paper.s  stat- 
ing that  the  President  had  remarked  that  the 
authorities  received  no  assistance  from  the  so-called 
respectable  people  of  the  Shankhill  road.  I hope,  my 
lord,  after  recent  evidence  showing  wliat  we  x-oally 
did  do,  that  you  don't  continue  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind. 

10563.  The  President. — I don’t  care  to  answer 
your  questions,  sir.  I tiiiiik  you  are  guilty  of  very 
great  impei-tinence. 

10564.  Sir  Edward  Buhoer — Are  there  any  mar- 
ried constables  living  in  your  district! — 1 helievo  so, 
sir. 

10565.  Do  they  live  in  private  lodgings  or  in  bar- 
racks!— I believe  the  sub-constables  live  in  [irivate 
houses. 

10566.  Mr.  Adams. — Now,  a question  or  two. 

You  say  3'ou  saw  the  constabulary  roaring  like  wild 
beasts  and  beating  tbe  people.  Were  the  people  giv- 
ing them  any  provocation ! — Not  the  slightest.  The 
road  was  perfectly  clear  at  the  time. 

10567.  Did  you  ever  see  aii3d;hing  of  that  kind 
before ! — I cannot  say  I did.  I have  always  seen  the 
police  acting  very  well. 

10568.  Gan  you  explain  it  in  anyway?—!  cannot. 

10509.  Do  you  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
sectarian  feeling ! — I would  not  say  that.  Jly  o^vn 
opinion  is  that  the  men  were  badly  handled. 

10570.  Do  you  know  that  Constable  M‘G]cnuon  is 
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0«.^i88c,  a Protestant? — I heard  that  since;  but  that  -would 
Mr.  James  make  any  difference.  He  said  -what  I stated. 

M'Sibbin.  10571.  I presume  a Protestant  had  no  desire  to 

injure  Protestants? — I think  the  men  -were  badly 
handled.  I have  no  other  opinion.  I -would  not 
blame  the  common  policemen,  but  their  officers  and 
those  in  supreme  command,  of  -whom  there  -wei-c  too 
many. 

10572.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  men,  do  yon 
think  it  a -wise  regulation  that  when  a man  marries 

he  should  be  removed  to  the  country? I t.lijnk  it 

is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Adams. —In  the  city  of  Dublin  when  the 
metropolitan  police  mai-ry  they  continue  in  the  city, 
and  I think  it  ought  to  be  the  same  here. 

10573.  Sir  Edvxvrd  Bulwer. — You  think,  sir,  that 
they  should  remain  in  a district,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everybody  in  the  nekh- 
bourhood  ? — Yes. 

10574.  Mr.  Le  Boer  Trench,  q.c.' — You  stated 
that  you  acted  on  one  of  these  patrols  ? — Yes ; of 
Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Johnston. 

10575.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  the  patrols  did? 
— W ell,  we  tried  to  get  the  people  to  go  home,  and 
in  a great  measure  succeeded. 

10576.  How  long  would  you  remain  out  of  a 
night  ? — Usually  from  7 to  1 1 o’clock. 

10577.  You  remained  out  until  11? — Yes.  Gene- 
rally we  had  the  road  pretty  clear  by  11  o’clock,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  nights. 

10578.  Just  one  question  about  special  constables. 
You  said  you  .would  keep  them  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts?— Yes ; certainly. 

10679.  But  then  supposing  there  was  an  incursion 
of  Palls  road  people  into  the  Shankhill  district,  or  an 
incursion  of  the  Shankhill  people  into  the  Falls  dis- 
trict, would  not  the  special  constables  meet  a body  of 
the  opposite  religion  ? — I mean  special  constables  to 
guard  isolated  houses.  For  instance,  O’Hare’s, 
M‘Glade’s,  and  Hassan’s,  in  the  Shankhill,  should  be 
guarded  by  Shankhill  specials.  If  that  were  done 
it  would  have  a good  effect,  and  those  people  who 
are  in  great  ten-or  during  times  of  riot,  and  natu- 
rally so  under  existing  circumstances,  would  feel 
more  secure. 

10580.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — And  does  the  same  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  Falls  district  ? — ^Yes,  I would  say 
so.  It  should  be  a point  of  honour  with  the  Falls 
people  to  guard  the  few  Protestant  houses  in  that 
quarter. 

10581.  You  lived  there  yourself  you  said? — ^Yes; 
I was  brought  up  there,  and  lived  there  till  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

10582.  Did  you  find  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  their  ordinai-y  avocations  get  on  well 
together  ? — Yes ; in  ordinary  times.  For  instance,  we 
have  all  sorts  of  people  buying  fi-om  us,  and  doing 
business  with  us. 

10583.  Supposing  that  special  constables  were 
enrolled  at  a given  period  of  the  year — sworn  in  and 
organized  for  duty  in  case  of  an  emergency — do  you 

see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  act  together  ? 

Not  the  slightest.  I believe  if  they  take  the  oath 
they  -would  observe  it  and  prove  most  effective. 

10584.  When  you  suggested  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  special  constables  should  be  appointed, 
did  you  stipulate  that  they  should  be  under  then.’  own 

recognised  loaders,  and  not  under  the  police  officers  ? 

I think  some  members  of  the  deputation  did  say 
that. 

10585.  Made  that  a stipulation  ? — I think  they  did ; 
but  the  Mayor  and  magistrates  did  not  see  the  good  of 
appointing  special  constables  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

10586.  Did  you  yourself  approve  of  enrolling  them 
at  a period  of  disturbance  ? — I did  not. 

10587.  Then  although  you  did  not  approve  of  doing 
so,  you  were  a party  to  that  deputation,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  have  special  constables  enrolled — was 
that  not  in  your  opinion  a period  of  disturbance? — 


Yes  ; and  as  a last  resort  I would  try  the  experiment 
even  then,  although  of  course  it  would  be  better  to 
enrol  men  when  they  were  more  calm  and  cool- 
headed. 

10588.  You  spoke  about  the  police  batonin®  the 
people  on  the  8th  of  June  ? — Yes.  ° 

10589.  Where  were  you  when  you  saw  that?— In 
my  own  house,  at  the  window  upstairs,  where  I had  a 
full  view  of  the  street. 

10590.  Is  there  any  one  who  can  speak  to  the  same 
thing  do  you  think  ?— Well,  I think  there  could  be 
some  evidence  given  with  regard  to  the  road  further 
up. 

10591.  No;  but  as  to  what  you  saw,  not  about 
another  place — can  any  other  witness  speak  of  these 
occuirences  in  that  locality  on  the  8th  oi  June  ? 

_ Mr.  Campbell. — Dr.  Lowers  spoke  of  that  already, 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c — And  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the  resident 
magistrate,  and  three  police  officers,  gave  evidence  of 
the  teiTible  stone  throwing  there  was  there  at  the 
time. 

10592.  Sir.  M'Rardy. — Can  you  name  anyone  that 
can  corroborate  your  statement? — No  sii-;  not  at 
present,  but  I can  get  evidence  of  it  before  the  Com- 
mission closes. 

10593.  Where  were  you  when  thefii-ing  commenced 
on  the  9th  from  Bower’s  hill  ? — I was  at  the  same 
windoV,  in  my  own  house. 

10594.  How  many  yards  off  ? — Oh,  100  yards,  orso. 

10595.  On  the  same  side  of  the  Shankhill  road  as 
Dundee  street  ? — Yes,  su-. 

10596.  And  therefore  you  could  not  possibly  have 
a view  of  or  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Dundee  street? — No. 

10597.  On  the  14th  of  July — could  you  say  whether 
you  were  present  at  any  firing  on  the  Brickfields  that 
night  1 — ^No,  sir : there  was  no  fii-ing  that  night, 
thanks  to  General  Moore.  There  would  have  been,  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  he  had  not  interfered  and  asked 
Colonel  Forbes  and  Mr.  McCarthy  to  withdraw  the 
police  and  put  the  militai-y  in  their  place. 

10598.  At  all  events  it  was  the  disposition  of  the 
military  and  police  that  preserved  order  that  night  ? — 
There  was  enough  military  and  police  on  the  Brick- 
fields to  arrest  100  people  inside  five  minutes,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  made  to  make  a single  arrest. 
The  police  were  intent  on  firing  rather  than  on  making 
.prisoners. 

10699.  You  have  deposed  to  a conversation  -with  a 

constable — was  that  a sort  of  friendly  conversation  ? 

It  was  a conversation  -with  my  fiiend  Mr.  Barr,  at 
which  the  constable  happened  to  be  present.  It  was 
not  a conversation  wi&  him ; he  interposed  these 
remai-ks. 

10600.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Just  a question  or  two — I 
believe  yoir  have  taken  rather  an  active  part  on  this 
committee,  Jlr.  M'Kibbin  ? — Yes ; I am  a member  of 
the  Loyalist  Defence  Association. 

10601.  And  also  its  treasurer,  I understand  ? — No, 
I am  not  tho  treasurer  of  that  committee,  brrt  I am 
treasui-er  of  the  fund  being  raised  for  the  bereaved — 
the  friends  of  those  who  were  shot. 

10602.  But  not  of  the  committee  instnreting  my 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell? — No,  sir, 

10603.  This  time  that  you  saw  Colonel  Forbes  and 
Mr.  M‘Carthy  at  the  Brickfields  it  appeai-ed  to  you 
that  they  wanted  to  provoke  the  mob  to  attack  the 
police  ?-kYes;  they  posted  the  police  so  as  to  aggravate 
the  people  as  much  as  possible. 

10604.  In  order  that  they  might  provoke  an  attack 
and  then  revenge  themselves  upon  the  mob  ? — Yes ; 
that  was  just  my  opinion. 

10605.  Very  well;  do  you  agi-ee -with  Dr.  Johnston 
that  the  first  firing  from  the  street  on  the  9th  June 
was  justifiable  ? — No.  I don’t  agree  that  any  firing 
was  justifiable. 

10606.  Although  you  were  not  able  to  see,  as  you 
have  informed  the  Commision,  the  state  of  the  side 
streets  ? — I could  see  some  of  them. 
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10607.  Could  you  see  Dundee  street,  Aterdeen 
street,  and  the  side  streets  in  that  direction  1 — No,  I 
could  not  see  behind  my  back  of  course. 

10608.  Then  you  could  not  tell  what  state  they 
were  in ; and  do  you  mean  to  swear,  Mr.  M‘Ej.bben, 
after  all  we  have  heard  here,  that  the  first  firing  was 
from  the  barrack  windows  1— I believe  so. 

10609.  Do  you  swear  it — I mean  to  say  are  you 
in  a condition  to  state  whether  it  was  so  or  nob  1 — No, 
and  I will  tell  yOu  tho  reason  why.  The  barrack 
door  stands  about  three  feet  in  a recess,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  see  it  from  my  windows. 

10610.  Then  you  don’t  contradict  the  witnesses  who 
say  it  was  from  the  street.  In  your  opinion  what 
was  the  state  of  the  mob  on  the  8th  1 — On  the  8th 
June? 

10611.  Yes? — ^Well,  there  were  bonfires  in  the 
street,  but  no  police  were  to  be  seen  about  for  hours. 

10612.  Was  one  of  the  fires  kindled  in  O’Hare’s 
house  ? — I could  not  say,  sir. 

10613.  See,  wasn’t  O’Hare’s  burned  down  that 
night? — I could  not  say ; I am  to  give  you  nothing 
but  what  I observed  myself. 

10614.  Do  you  know  that  on  the  8th  the  Shankhill 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  a detachment  of 
police  and  military? — I had  not  seen  him  at  all,  and 
the  police  Icept  in  doors. 

10615.  Did  you  not  see  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the  resident 
magistrate  make  a chai'ge  on  the  Shankhill  road  with 
police  armed  with  batons,  and  disperse  the  mob  ? — On 
the  Shankhill  road  is  it. 

10616.  Yes? — No,  I did  not. 

10617.  Then,  as  I understand  you — rifles  shottld  not 
be  used  by  the  police  at  aU  ? — No,  I think  it  is  not 
right  for  a policeman  to  shoot  down  a man. 

10618.  But  no  matter  whether  the  unfortunate 
policeman  was  shot  down  I suppose  ? — There  was  no 
firing  by  the  people  of  that  district  until  the  police 
set  the  example  diemselves.  I have  heard  the  police 
challenged  over  and  over  again  to  produce  a single 
man  of  their  number  who  was  injured  before  they 
commenced,  the  firing  from  Bower’s  hill,  but  there 
has  not  been  any  response  as  yet  to  that  challenge. 

10619.  Who  was  the  challenger,  might  I ask? — 
WeU,  I myself  threw  down  the  chi^enge  at  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  and  it  has  been  repeated  again 
and  again. 

10620.  Have  you  ascertained  since,  and  do  you  know 
now  that  there  were  thirty-two  policemen  injured  on 
that  night? — No,  I know  nothing  of  the  kind.  Is  it 
injured  on  the  Shankhill. 

10621.  Yes? — No,  and  I don’t  believe  it.  At  all 
events  the  police  failed  to  produce  a single  man  who 
was  hurt  before  the  firing  commenced. 

10023.  Of  course  they  were  not  stoned  before  that 
at  5dl?~No. 

10623.  Do  you  swear  that,  sir? — ^Well,  not  that 
I saw. 

10624.  No.  Tell  me,  you  think  it  is  more  effective 
of  course  to  arrest  than  to  shoot  a man  ? — I am 
certain  of  it. 

10625.  And  you  think  it  is  more  effective  still  to 
summons  a man  than  to  arrest  him— -to  take  his  name 
and  addi'ess,  let  him  go  about  his  business  and 
summons  Mm  ? — Yes,  because  to  take  a man  very 
often  leads  to  a riot — if  he  is  with  a number  of  people 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink. 

10626.  Isn’t  that  the  very  advice  that  DogbeiTy 
gave  to  the  watch — ^to  ask  a man  to  stand,  but  if  he 
refused  to  obey,  to  let  him  go  on  as  he  was  no  proper 

Mr.  Cam’pheU. — He  does  not  live  on  the  Falls 
road,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Adams. — And  you  ought  not  to  say  anything 
against  Dogberry,  Mr.  Weir — he  was  in  the  police 
you  know, 

10637.  Mr.  Wdr,  Q.c. — No — it  is  too  absmd.  (To 
witness) — ^Was  tMs  servant  woman  that  was  injured 
during  the  firing  looking  out  of  the  window? — She 


10628.  And  there  is  a di'op  down  from  the  comer  Oct  i9,  issu. 
of  Agnes  sti-eet  to  your  house? — Yes. 

10629.  And  a fall  in  the  ground  from  the  comer  of  Mckibbcn. 
Agnes  street  to  the  barrack  ? — (No  answer.) 

10630.  Is  not  there — we  know  there  is  and  you 
might  as  well  admit  it  ? — But  I am  not  an  engineer 
sir,  and  cannot  describe  the  place  for  you. 

10631.  Did  you  see  the  mob  at  Agnes  street  comer 
at  all  that  night? — I saw  the  crowds  before  the  firing. 

10632.  The  mob  you  saw  when  the  frightened  police 
were  retreating,  and  you  thought  it  such  a cowardly 
tiling  ? — There  were  only  a few — a mere  handful  of 
boys  at  O’Haxe’s  then  that  wei’e  stoning  the  men. 

10633.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  stood  their 
ground  ? — ^Yes. 

10634.  How  many  of  these  boys  were  there? — Ob, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  I should  say. 

10635.  See,  sii-,  how  many  thousands  of  a mob  were 
there  ? — How  many  thousands— — 

10636.  Yes,  of  a mob? — ^Well,  there  were  large 
crowds  of  people  standing  looking  on, 

10637.  Of  good  lookers-on — how  many  were  there  ? 

— Oh,  I could  not  say,  but  there  was  a large  number. 

There  had  not  been  a stone  thrown  however  on  that 
occasion  from  my  side  of  the  barrack  up  to  the  time 
of  the  firing — that  I positively  swear. 

10638.  Do  you  know  that  the  cowardly  policemen 
retreated,  when  yon  state  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
done  so,  on  the  advice  of  your  friend  Dr.  Hanna  ? — 

No,  he  was  not  there  at  that  exact  time. 

10639.  And  Dr.  Johnston  ? — No;  they  were  further 
up  the  road. 

10640.  Did  you  heai’  of  the  mob  breaking  off  from 
them  and  coming  down  on  the  police  1 — I did  but  that 
was  after  the  police  fled  from  these  lads. 

10641.  Was  it  after  they  got  into  tlie  police 
barrack  ? — They  were  on  their  way  into  the  barrack 
door — they  went  in  like  a lot  of  sheep. 

10642.  They  should  have  stood  tlieir  ground  and 
fired,  you  think  ? — No,  they  shordd  not  have  fired. 

10643.  The  twenty  police  should  have  stood  before 
that  mob  of  thousands  as  coekshots,  I suppose? — No, 
they  did  that  too  often.  They  might  have  charged  the 
lads  with  the  baton  and  taken  a few  prisoners  which  • 
would  have  had  a good  effect. 

10644.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  you  read  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Johnston? — Part  of  it. 

10645.  And  was  his  account  of  this  mob  and  its 
action,  which  he  said  justified  the  police  in  firing  all 
pure  imagination  ? — I don’t  agree  with  him. 

10646.  But  surely,  he  had  eyes  to  see? — Yes,  and 
so  have  I. 

10647.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  arc  aware  that  Dr. 

Johnston’s  evidence  agi’ees  with  yours  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  first  firing  coming  from  the  windows  of  the  barrack? 

—I  am. 

10648.  I want  to  point  the  agreement  there — your 
opinion  is  that  the  first  firing  came  from  the  windows  ? 

—Yes. 

10649.  And  that  the  firing  that  you  saw  afterwards 
came  from  the  street  ? — ^Yes,  the  police  kneeled  down 
and  took  deliberate  aim — two,  three,  and  four  at  a 
time.  It  was  a most  barbarous  thing  to  think  they 
would  continue  firing  after  the  road  was  cleared. 

10650.  As  to  the  police  retreating  into  the  barrack 
you  are  alluding  to  a small  party  of  men  who  came, 
down  to  Bower’s  hill  when  Dr.  Johnston  and  Dr. 

Hanna  were  up  the  road  ? — Yes,  it  was  sworn  here,  I 
think,  that  they  retreated  without  permission. 

10C51.  And  you  think  they  should  have  made 
arrests  ? — Yes. 

10  65  2.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  this  batoning  by  the 
police,  are  you  aware  that  the  two  men,  Gilchrist  and 
Miskimmon,  had  been  batoned  ? — I heard  of  tliat— 

Miskimmon  was  batoned  on  the  8th  but  Gilchrist  not 
until  the  9th — ^next  evening. 

10653.  You  were  asked  with  reference  to  a certain 
deputation  that  waited  on  the  Executive  Committee 
and  suggested  the  employment  of  special  constables — 
do  you  know  whether  it  was  said  that  they  should 
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Oef.^BSs  tjave  their  Q-wn  officers  or  police  officers  in  -n-honi  they 
Mr.  James  t^ve  confidence? — I don’t  recollect  the  exact 

M'Klbben.  words  used.  I did  not  take  a note  of  them,  and  I only 
speak  from  memory,  but  I think  there  was  somethin" 
about  our  acting  rmder  our  own  leaders. 

1065-1-.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  was  what  was 

insisted  upon  or  whether  it  was  that  they  should  act 

under  police  in  whom  they  had  confidence  ? I don’t 

recollect. 

10655.  "When  you  say  that  on  some  occasions  a 
summons  woxdd  be  better  than  an  arrest  did  you  intend 
that  to  apply  to  times  of  riot  ? — Oh,  no. 

10656.  You  mean  in  ordinary  times  ? — ^Yes  : when 
two  men  are  arguing  in  the  street  and  a row  ensues, 
it  is  always  better,  I think  to  serve  a summons  than  to 
make  an  arrest ; but  in  times  of  disturbance  of  course 
the  police  should  make  arrests  by  wholesale. 

At  this  stage  the  Court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour, 
and  on  resuming, 


Mr.  Campbell  said : — I may  mention,  my  lord,  that 
we  have  brought  some  men  here  at  very  considerable 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  because  while  they  are 
here  they  are  losing  their  day’s  work.  There  are  at- 
least  three  of  them,  I have  seen  them,  my  lord,  they 
are  I think  respectable  men,  men  who  were  struck  in 
the  afiair  connected  with  Coombe  and  Barbour’s 
workers,  and  if  you  will  hear  what  it  is  they  have  to 
state . 

The  President. — Cei-fednly.  Give  us  the  name  of  the 
first  1 

_ Air.  Campbell. — They  are,  my  lord,  David  White- 
side,  Hugh  Seaton,  and  J ames  Curren. 

The  President. — Call  the  witness the  first  one. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — And  confine  it,  Mr. 
Campbell,  as  much  as  possible  to  the  precise  facts  to 
which  you  propose  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Campb^. — Oh,  yes,  I will  confine  their  evidence 
to  the  one  point  only. 


David  Whiteside, 

10657.  The  President. — You  I beHeve  are  a work- 
man in  Combe  and  Barbour’s? — Yes. 

10658.  Do  you  remember  the  9th  June?— Yes,  I 
do. 

10659,  Did  anything  happen  to  you  on  the  9th 
J une  ?— Only  when  I was  coming  up  to  the  Shankhill- 
road . 

10660.  Well,  what  was  it  happened  then?— Why, 
it  was  this,  before  I came  out  on  to  the  Shankliill- 
road  there  was  a body  of  police  came  forward,  as  we 
went  down  from  the  place,  and  when  they  saw  us  one 
• of  the  police  said,  “ Here  they  come  now  my  lads,  lie 
into  them.” 

10661.  ^ir  Pdioard  Sulwer. — “Lie  into  them”? 

Yes. 

10662.  The  Presidents — Were  you  one  of  these 
people  with  regard  to  whom  they  used  the  expression 
wluch  you  have  mentioned  1 — Yes, 

10663.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Were  you  one  of 
the  first  out  of  the  place,  one  of  the  first  through  the 
gates? — I was  one  of  the  first  clearly  out. 

10664.  Sir  Ddward  Bvlwer. — Yon  were  amongst 

the  men  in  the  front.  Is  that  not  wlmt  you  mean? 

Yes. 

10665.  The  President. — Well,  just  pray  go  on  and 
ell  us  what  it  was  that  happened,  what  it  was  that 
you  saw  happen  ? — Well,  they  came  forward  like  any- 
thing at  us,  and  one  of  them  made  a wipe  at  a man 
who  is  now  in  the  court  and  who  can  tell  you  about 
it ; and  he  knocked  him  head  over  heels ; he  tripped 
him  over  like  anything,  and  such  a thing  came  like 
a surprise,  and  1 made  a stiff  and  got  cleai-  and  got  to 
Agnes-street,  whei-o . 

10666.  I cannot  malce  out  a single  word  that  ho 
says.  My  good  man  will  you  take  your  time  and 
enable  us  to  understand  yeur  story.  Do  not  speak  so 
quickly ; what  I understand  you  to  say  is  that  one  of 
the  men  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  constables  1 
— Yes. 

10667.  Air.  Campbell. — Is  that  the, man  named 
Curran  ? — Yes,  James  Curran. 

10668.  And  you  escaped  from  the  attack,  and  ran 
away,  and  made  your  way  in  the  end  to  Agnes-street  2 
— Yes. 

10669.  And  you  saw  the  police  passing  through  the 
workmen? — Yes, 

10670.  I should  have  asked  you  had  any  of  tliemen 
that  evening,  as  far  as  you  saw,  given  any  occasion  for 
this  attack  upon  them  by  the  police  ? — None  what- 
soinever. 

10671.  Very  well;  as  you  are  hers  perhajis  I ought 
to  ask  you  a question  or  two  with  regard  to  another 
matter.  In  the  fii-st  place  do  you  live  in  Hopewell- 
strect? — Yes,  I live  in  No.  8 Hopewell-street. 

1 0 G 72.  Dr.  Hiinna  mentioned  your  house,  I believe, 
a«  having  been  invaded  by  tho  police? — Yea 


sworn  and  examined. 

10673.  On  wlj/at  night  was  that;  what  was  the 
occasion  which  he  referred  to?— It  was  tlie  first 
Saturday  night  in  Augus.t, 

The  President. — What  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  — Tho  first  Saturday  would  be  tho  7th. 

Mr.  IFew',  q,c. — It  must  have  been  the  7th. 

10674.  Air.  Campbell. — Very  well,  tho  7th  (to 
witness)  well, -you  just  tell  us  what  it  was  that  hap- 
pened upon  that  occasion? — Yes.  I was  sitting 

in  the  corner  with  my  missus.  Our  little  boy,  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age  he  is,  was  standing  in 
the  door,  when  about  eight  or  nine  peelers  came  out 
with  a rush  and  into  the  house,  and  when  I stood  iip 
they  tore  me  head  and  heels  into  the  street. 

10675.  Yon  say  you  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen? — 
Yes. 

10676.  In  your  own  kitchen  with  your  wife  ? Yes. 

10677.  When  five  or  six  poHce  rushed  in  and  tore 
you  out  of  the  house  ? — Yes. 

10678.  And  they  beat  you  ? — They  did  that.  They 
let  at  me,  and  head  and  heels  tumbled  me  into  the 
street.  They  broke  two  of  my  fingers  when  I had  up 
my  hands  protecting  my  head.  You  can  see  it  for 
yourself.  There  is  one  them  not  better  yet. 

10679.  Had  you,  I must  ask  you,  given  them  any 
provocation  for  this  behaviour?— No,  I did  not.  I 
•was  not  out  of  tho  house  for  threo^hoiirs  previously. 

10680.  Air.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Can  you  tell  me 
exactly  where  Hopewell-street  is  ? — I live  at  No.  8 
Hopewell-street,  the  second  door  from  the  corner. 

1 0681.  I want  to  know  where  Hopewell-street  is  ? 

It  is  off  the  Shankhill-road, nearly  opposite  Dover-street. 

10682.  _Was  anything  done  on  that  occasion  to  the 
furniture  in  your  house  ? — The  table  was  broken,  and 
the  foot  of  a chair  was  broken. 

10683.  By  whom?— By  the  police;  and  the  parlour 
door  they  broke  it  down  in  order  to  get  in,  and  see  if 
there  -was  anyone  hid  away  in  it. 

10684.  Tho  President. — How  many  policemen  do 
you  say  came  into  yonrliouseou  that  occasion?— Four 
or  five. 

10685.  Were  those  policemen  men  with  numbers 
on  their  collers,  or  without  numbers  ? — I could  not 
identify  that,  for  the  light  in  the  parlour  had  gone 
out. 

10686.  Was  there  no  light  in  the  house  ?— The  gas 
was  burning  in  tho  kitchen,  but  I could  not  identify 
any  of  them. 

10687.  Would  you  know  them  again?— I do  not 
tliink  I would. 

10CS8.*  Air.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Could  you  say 
whether  Ihey  were  country  police  or  town  police  ? — 
Town  police — one  of  them  was.  The  little  boy  could 
identify  him. 

10689.  Does  he  remember  his  mimber? — I heard 
him  say  that  it  was  No.  39.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  that  was  his  number. 
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10690.  You  do  not  know  any  of  them  personally  1 
-None  whatever. 

10691 . What  do  you  say  it  was  they  did  to  you  ? — 
They  beat  me  with  their  batons ; they  struck  me  on 
the  head,  and  they  broke  two  of  my  fingers ; and  I 
trot  a stroke  on  the  shoulder  j and  then  they  tore  me 
out  by  the  heels  and  head,  neck  and  crop,  like  a sack, 
and  I tiled  to  protect  myself,  and  I got  two  of  my 
finger  s broken,  and  one  of  them  is  not  better  yet. 

10692.  Did  they  take  you  out  of  the  house  1 — They 
pulled  me  out  on  the  sti'oet.  They  had  taken  my  son 
away,  and  they  said  they  would  take  me  away  to  the 

10693.  Did  they  take  you  to  the  office? — Noj.a 
man  called  John  Tyrrell  was  looking  out  of  his  house, 
and  he  had  seen  what  was  going  on,  and  he  went  to  the 
sergeant, and  told  him  “thatmanwas  notoutof  hishouse 
the  whole  evening and  tbe-sergeaat  turned  round  to 
the  two  peelers,  and  ordered  them  to  lift  me  into  ray 
house  again,  and  they  lifted  me  with  a twist,  and 
tumbled  me  over  into  the  house  again. 

10694.  Is  the  sergeant  the  man  whose  number  your 
boy  told  you  that  he  knew  ? — Not  the  man  who  took 
mv  son  down  to  the  office. 

10695.  That  is  not  the  sergeant? — No. 

10696.  Sir.  M'-Hariy. — Who  was  in  your  house 
when  this  happened?— My  wife,  myself,  and  Mrs. 
M'Combs,  a next-door  neighbour,  and  my  son. 

10697.  Sir  Edward  Bulwor. — What  age  is  your  son  ? 
— He  is  about.  15  or  16  years  of  age,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

10698.  Had  he  been  with  you  for  sometime  in  the 
house  ? —Yes ; he  was  not  out  of  the  house  the  whole 
evening.  He  only  went  to  the  street  door  to  look  out. 

10099.  "Mr.  Adams. — Was  that  your  own  house? 
—Yes. 

10700.  Does  anyone  else  live  with  you  there  in  that 
liouse  ? — No  one,  but  my  own  family. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Tliey  are  all  small  houses. 

10701.  Mr,  Shannon. — Mr.  Whiteside,  do  you  say 
that  your  son  was  arrested  by  the  police  ? — Yes. 

10702.  Wliat  became  of  him  after  he  was  arrested  ? 
— He  got  out  tlie  next  day ; ho  was  discharged.  No 
fault  was  found  against  him. 

10703.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  policeman 
who  prosecuted  him? — ^To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  little  boy  said  that  the  number  of  the  policeman 
was  No.  39. 

10704.  Was  that  one  of  the  same  policemen  who  so 
treated  you? — Yes. 

10705.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  with 
regard  to  this  affair  to  the  Constabulary  authorities  ? — 
No. 

10706.  So  that  up  to  the  present,  at  all  events,  they 
do  not  know  anything  about  it? — They  know  about  it. 
My  wife  was  up  all  night ; she  was  not  able  to  go  to 
bed  on  account  of  the  little  boy  being  in  the  lock-up, 
and  two  of  them  came  in  on  the  next  day,  on  the  next 
morning,  dnmk,  and  looked  at  the  furniture  where  they 
broke  it. 

10707.  They  came  where  do  you  say? — Into  the 
house. 

10708.  "What  are  their  numbers? — I did  not  look 
at  their  numbers,  for  I was  in  my  bed  at  the  same 
time. 

10709.  Surely  you  must  have  been  able  to  see  them 
if  you  were  there ; and  you  say  that  when  they  came 
in  they  were  drunk  ? — Yes  ; I have  it  through  my  own 
missus. 

10710.  Where  were  you  when  they  came  in — were 
you  asleep  ? — 1 was  lying  upstairs. 

10711.  Mr.  Campbell. — He  says,  my  lord,  that  his 
wife  told  him  ; • that  is  the  reason  I did  not  go  into  it. 

10712.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  you  complain  to  the 
magistrates  about  this  occurrence  ? — I did  not. 

10713.  And  you  mentioned  it  to  no  one? — Mr. 
Haqier  had  the  case  in  charge,  and  there  was  not  a 
chance — there  was  not  a chance  of  saying  two  words 
until  the  boy  was  discharged. 

10714.  On  that  evening  of  the  9th,  when  Combe's 


men  were  coming  up,  1 suppose,  Sir.  Whiteside,  you  Oi-t  is 
did  not  come  out  so  clean  as  you  are  now  ? — I did  not, 
indeed.  Wiiitcsi 

10715.  I mean,  of  course,  that  you  were  after  your 
work,  and  that  you  came  out  in  your  working  clothes  ? 

— Yes. 

10716.  Did  you  see  then  what  was  going  on  at  the 
corner? — No. 

10717.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  a riot  going 
on  ? — I was  not. 

10718.  Mr.  Adams. — How  old  is  your  son,  Mr, 
Whiteside  ? — Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

10719.  Was  he  out  at  all  that  night? — No;  he 
works  at  night,  and  so,  of  course,  he  was  in  his  bed 
that  day.  He  was  not  out  at  aU. 

10720.  But  you  say  he  was  up  when  the  police  came? 

— He  had  been  in  bed  in  the  day  and  had  got  his 
sleep,  but  he  was  not  out. 

10721.  Was  he  up? — Yes. 

10722.  I thought  you  said  ho  was  in  bed? — He  was 
in  bed  all  day.  I told  you  that  he  works  at  night. 

10723.  Was  he  out  that  night? — He  was  not  out 
that  night.  They  came  in  with  a rush,  he  had  been 
standing  at  the  door,  and  the  door  was  open  and  they 
“ boiled  in,”  after  I think  they  had  smashed  some 
pai'ties  that  they  were  himtiug  up  the  street. 

10724,  And  then  you  say  your  fingeis  were  broken  ? 

— Yes ; that  was  in  protecting  myself.  They  used 
their  batons  on  me  very  freely. 

10725.  Did  you  say  that  two  of  your  fingers  were 
broken  ? — One  was  broken  and  one  was  split  in 
pieces. 

10726.  Who  attended  you  ? — Dr.  Murray. 

10727.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  College-street. 

10728.  And  why,  when  they  beat  you  in  this  way, 
did  you  not  complain  to  the  police  authorities  ? — I 
might  as  well  ask  my  own  brother  about  it ; they 
would  give  me  no  satisfaction.  I suppose  instead  of 
that,  they  would  have  told  me  that  1 deserved  all  I 
got. 

10729.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  told  Dr.  Hanna  of  the 
circumstances,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

10730.  ^iv  Edward  Bulioer. — ^Was  the  door  of  your 
house  open  at  this  time  ? — Yes. 

10731.  Quite  open? — Yes. 

10732.  And  I think  you  said  that  your  son  was 
standing  in  the  door  at  the  time  that  the  police 
came  charging  up? — Yes.  Ho  was  in  the  door — in 
the  hall. 

10733.  What  hour  was  tliis  at? — It  was  between 
ten  and  eleven  o’clock. 

10734.  He  was  standing  in  the  door  at  that  hour  ? 

—Yes. 

10735.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  the  fine  summer  nights 
I take  it  that  a great  many  of  the  people  who  live  in 
districts  like  that  are  out  at  their  doors  at  such  an 

hour  ? A person  might  be  sitting  out  there  for  the 

purpose  of  getting  a moutlfful  of  fresh  air. 

10736.  Mr.  Adams. — As  far  as  your  son  was 
concerned,  do  you  tell  us  that  it  was  for  a mouthful  of 
fresh  air  that  he  was  standing  out  there  ? — Any  one 
coming  out  of  a foundiy  would  like  a breath  of  fresh 
air. 

10737.  Mr.  Campbell— you,  Mr.  Whiteside, 
take  part  in  any  riot  ? — No  ; I did  not. 

10738.  Or  your  son;  did  he  take  part  in  any  riot  ? 

No  ; I am  living  for  thirty  years  in  Ihe  same  place, 

and  I never  was  in  a court  of  law  before — neither  my- 
self or  my  children. 

10739.'  How  far  is  your  house  from  the  Shankhill- 
road  ?~I  should  say  twenty  yards;  it  is  the  second  door 
from  the  comer — tlie  second  house  in  the  street. 

10740.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  in  August  ?— No, 
the  first  Saturday ; it  was  Saturday  evening. 

10741.  Had  there  been  much  stir  in  the  street  be- 
fore the  time  that  you  say  they  made  this  rush  into 
your  sti'eet  and  attacked  you?— Well,  further  down 
the  street  there  had  been—  tliere  had  been  no  stir  there. 

10742.  Thercliadbcen  a considerable  stir  dov  n the 
street  ? — Yes. 
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Oct.  in,  1880, 
Whiteside. 


Iliigli  Seaton. 


Jame!  Oiil'en 


10743.  Wasyourboy  going  in  and  ont  during  the 
evening? — Ho;  he  was  not.  He  was  not  out  the 
whole  evening,  because  I told  him  he  ought  to  keep 
in.  I was  not  out  myself  and  I told  him  not  to  go 
further  than  the  door.  I told  him  not  to  do  it. 

10744.  Was  there  a sergeant  in  charge  when  they 
came  into  your  house  ? — There  was. 

10745.  Who  was  he? — A man  with  some  stripes 
on  his  arm,  but  it  was  Mr.  Tyi-rell  the  man  who  lived 
next  door  who  told  me  about  it. 

10746.  What  was  the  chargeagainst  your  son? — 
Throwing  stones  and  rioting  and  smashing. 

10747.  Throwing  stones  at  whom  Thinwing 
stones  at  the  peelers.  They  ought  of  course  to  put  in 
a good  charge  when  they  were  at  it. 

10748.  What  did  you  say  thatthey ought  to  put  in 
a good  charge — a particular  charge  ? — Yes. 

10749.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  time  did  you  say  it 
was  that  the  constable  came  into  your  house  in  the 
morning  ? — Well,  I say  that  I did  not  see  them,  but 
it  was  between  e and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

10750,  Do  you  say  you  were  asleep  at  the  time 
they  came  ? — I was  up  in  bed  upstairs,  but  I was  not 
asleep.  I heard  them  talking  plainly. 

10751.  Did  yousuppose  fromwhatyou  heard  that 
they  were  drunk — only  you  were  told  it  as  you  say 
by  your  wife  ? — I did  not  until  the  missus  told  me  that 
they  were  the  worse  of  drink.  I will  only  tell  you 
what  I heni'd. 

10752.  But  you  do  not  think  that,  from  what  you 
heard  them  say  when  you  say  that  you  heard  them 
talking? — I heard  them  talking  a great  deal  and 
freely. 

10753.  How  do  you  saythatthey  gotin? — I sup- 
pose that  the  door  was  open  and  that  they  stepped  in. 


10754.  At  between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morn 
ing? — Yes. 

10755.  Was  the  door  open  all  niglit? — WeU,  the 
missus  and  daughter  did  not  go  to  bed.  She  could  not 
go  to  bed  on  account  of  the  little  boy  being  in  tbe 
lock-up.  I suppose  they  kept  the  door  partly  open. 
It  is  not  too  early  for  a doei-  to  be  open,  five  or  six 
o’clock. 

10706.  Has  your  boy  ever  been  convicted  of  distur 
banco  or  any  offence  before  ? — Never. 

LIr.  Campbell. — He  was  discharged  that  morning. 

10757.  The  Witness. — No  fault  was  found  against 
him  whatsoever. 

10758.  When  you  came  out  of  the  foundry  in  Noi-th 
Howard-street — you  say  that  you  were  one  of  the  first 
that  came  out — you  were  in  the  front  ? — I was  one  of 
the  first  at  the  high  road. 

10759.  Did  you  find  any  of  your  friends  waiting 
outside  for  yoir  ? — No. 

10760.  Did  you  come  along  the  street  with  one  of 
the  men  that  were  in  front  ? — Yes. 

10761.  Did  you,  when  you  were  on  your  way  coming 
do'.vn  that  street,  meet  any  people  coming  back  towards 
you  ? — No  ; but  I saw  some  of  the  boys  in  O’Hare’a 
as  I passed,  di-unk  and  passing  things  out  of  the 
window. 

10762.  You  were  not  attacked  by  the  police  amtil 
you  got  out  of  North  Ho\vard-street  ? — Well,  it  was 
not  exactly  out  of  it ; it  was  more  at  the  mouth  of  it, 
at  the  place  wliero  the  two  streets  join. 

10763.  You  were  not  mixed  up  with  the  boys’  dis- 
order  ? — No, -there  were  two  or  three  boys  standing  up 
in  the  window. 

10764.  Inside  of  O’Hare’s  public  house? — Yea 

10765.  Very  well,  that  will  do. 


Sugh  Seaton  sworn  and  examined. 


10766.  Tho  President. — Are  you  employed  in 
Combe  and  Barber’s  foundry? — ^Yes,  sir. 

10767.  Do  you  remember  that  Combe  and  Barber’s 
people  were  coming  out,  and  the  police  were  said  to 
attack  them  ? — Yes. 

10768.  Will  you  just  tell  us  that,  just  asit  was,  tbe 
facts  that  came  under  your  own  observation? — We 
came  out  at  the  usual  hour,  and  I was  in  the  front,  and 
■when  I came  up  to  O’Hare’s  public  hoiise  (I  live  in 
Moscow.street),  that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shank- 
hiJl-road,  as  I went  round  the  corner  a policeman  came 
up  and  struck  me  across  the  back  of  tbe  head. 

10769.  Thbxt  was  opposite  O’Hare’s  house? — Yesl 
It  stunned  me  a little,  and  I just  travelled  on  a little 
and  got  off. 

10770.  You  walked  on  down  thestreet?-  I did. 

10771.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  to  complain  of  the 
police  on  any  otlier  occasion? — No. 

10772,  hir.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Were  there  a 
number  of  Combe’s  men  with  you  ? — Yes ; the  whole 
of  them  as  usual. 

10773.  You  say  you  were  in  the  front? — I was  near 
it. 

10774.  Mr.  ITeir,  Q.c. — Did  you  see  anything  occur 
at  O’Hare’s  public  house  ? — Nothing,  as  I came  up. 

10775.  Was  there  no  one  about  that? — Not  that  I 
saw. 

10776.  There  were  no  little  boysdoing  anything  to 
tho  fuiTiiture? — None  that  I saw. 


10777.  Everything  was  as  quiet  as  the  grave?  — 
Everything  was  not  as  quiet  as  the  grave. 

10778.  President. — He  has  had  no  experience  of 

the  grave,  and  he  cannot  speak  of  it. 

Iu779.  Had  your  men  started  to  run  when  the 
police  attacked  liiem  ? — No. 

107S0.  None  of  them  stood  to  look  at  O’Hare’s 
publichouse  ? — No. 

10781.  There  was  no  excitement  on  the  road  then? 
—No. 

_ 10782.  Did  you  see  any  person  then  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road — did  you  see  any  one  at  all  there  ?—  I saw  a 
lot  of  people  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shank- 
hill. 

10783.  On  which  side? — On  the  other  side  of  the 
Shankhill.  There  was  a wheen  of  people  standing  there. 

10784.  Where  were  the  wheen  of  people? — Stand- 
ing there  beside  North  Howard  street. 

10785.  On  the  opposite  side  ? — Yes. 

10786.  On  the  Shankhill  road? — Yes. 

10787.  But  not  near  O’Hare’s  at  all? — No,  on  the 
other  side. 

10788.  Now  let  US  clear  this  up  in  order  that  tliere 
may  be  no  doubt  about  it ; in  coming  up  from  Coombe’s 
have  you  not'to  pass  down  the  street  at  the  corner  of 
which  O’Hare’s  house  is.  Don’t  you  pass  O’Hare's  ? 
— Yes. 

10789.  You  pass  it  in  coming  from  Coombe’s? — Yes. 

10790.  In  tho  same  street  ? — "Xes. 


James  Cullen  sworn  and  examined. 


30791.  The  President.  — You  are  employed  at 
Combe  and  Barbour's  ? — Yes,  sir. 

10792.  You  were  coming  out  of  the  works  on  the 
occasion  of  these  disturbances  ? — Yes. 

10793.  Will  you  just  give  us  your  account  of  what 
you  .saw  happen? — We  loft  off  work  about  a quarter 
past  five  o’clodc,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  corner 


— we  were  about  150  yards  from  the  comer  of  North 
Howard  street  and  the  Shankhill  road — when  I saw 
tbe  police  making  a rush  round  the  comer.  There  was 
Sergeant  Murray  and  a corporal  coming  rushing  round 
first.  One  of  the  men  was  in  front  of  me,  and  the 
corporal  <lrew  his  baton  and  struck  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  left  liiiii  on  his  mouth  and  nose.  That 
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corporal  was  a constable  that  had  no  number.  He  had 
no  number  at  that  time^  but  I saw  him  the  next  day 
at  Bower’s  Hill  Barracks,  and  I went  across  and  I know 
ho  had  a number.  I went  to  look  at  it,  and  he  saw 
me  coming  across  the  street,  and  he  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  walked  into  the  barracks.  That  was 
the  man  that  I saw  making  the  charge  with  Sergeant 
Murray.  He  ran  across,  and  he  said,  “ into  them,” 
and  he  stnick  that  lasit  witness,  Hughey  Seaton,  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  I said,  my  God,  what  is  this,  and  I 
ran  and  I made  my  way  into  a little  house  which  you 
■will  see  on  the  map,  the  second  door  of  it,  and  I made 
into  it,  and  when  1 got  into  it  a policeman  came  for- 
ward with  a baton  and  struck  the  frame  of  the  door, 
and  the  woman  said  that  was  a near  shaver.  When 
the  policeman  passed  I came  out  and  went  home,  and 
did  not  come  out  that  night  again. 

10794.  You  say  you  went  over  to  the  corporal 
whom  you  wanted  to  recognise,  and  when  he  saw  you 
cominv  across  he  went  into  the  barracks! — Yes. 

10795.  Did  yon  go  into  the  barracks  to  inciuire! 
— No. 

10796.  Why  did  you  not  go  in! — Because  I thought 
I -would  not  be  safe  if  I did. 

10797.  Why  did  you  think  you  would  not  be  safe! 
Because  they  might  have  turned  me  out  or  some- 
thing else. 

10798.  At  what  time  of  day  was  this — at  what 
horn-  of  the  day  did  this  occur ! — About  twenty-five 
minutes  to  two  o’clock,  when  I was  coming  back  from 
my  dinner. 

10799.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  the  coi-poral  going 
into  the  barrack! — Yes. 

10800.  Which  barrack  was  that!—  Bower’s-hill 
barrack. 

lOSOl.  That  is  a neighboui-hood  where  there  was  a 
gi-eat  many  respectable  well-to-do  shops  1 — Yes. 

10802.  Were  you  afraid  that  in  the  middle  of  June, 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  in  the  Shankhill-road  in  that 
district,  to  go  into  the  barracks  to  ask  for  an  officer 
in  charge  and  to  ask  him  to  give  you,  or  procure  for  you, 
the  name  of  the  corporal! — Well,  sir,  I do  not  think 
I would  have  been  safe  then. 

10803.  Not  safe  1 — No,  in  the  disturbed  state  that 
the  police  were  in  at  the  time. 

10804.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  firing  from  the  bai-- 
racks  had  happened  the  night  before.  (To  the  witness) 
— la  that  not  so! — Yes. 


10805.  Was  there  not  firing  at  half-past  two  on  ^Oci.  i»,  i88«. 
this  day  that  you  were  afi-aid  to  ask  fer  officer  on 
dvity ! — The  place  was  in  a very  disturbed  state  at  the 
time. 

10806.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Is  Sergeant  Murphy  a 
town  policeman ! — Yes. 

10807.  Do  you  know  him  well! — ^Yes,  he  was 
stationed  in  Bower’s-hill  barrack. 

10808.  And  you  think  that  tlie  corporal  is  a town 
policeman! — Well,  he  had  not  a numbei'  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  but  when  I recognised  him  when  I was 
coming  from  my  dinner  on  the  following  day  lie  was 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  where  I 
was,  and  I said  to  one  of  the  men  that  was  with  me, 

“ There  is  the  corporal  that  came  up  to  some  of  the 
men,  he  has  a number  on.”  Says  one  of  the  men,  “ I 
thought  you  said  he  had  no  number."  I said,  “ That  is 
afact,  he  had  not,  but  he  has  one  now.”  Isaid,  “Come 
across  tho  street  to  get  his  number,”  and  I went  over, 
and  when  he  saw  me  coining  lie  walked  into  the  bar- 
rack with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

10809.  You  did  not  see  him  since!— No. 

10810.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — You  are  quite  sure  that 
he  had  not  a number  when  he  charged  the  men!— 

Yes,  I have  no  doubt  about  that ; but  on  the  10th  he 
had  a number  on. 

10811.  And  you  think  that  changes  with  i-eference 
to  numbers  are  made  in  a day  like  that! 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  will  give  oases  like  that. 

10812.  Mr.  M'Hardy  (to  ^vitness). — Did  you  ever 
suffer  ill-treatment  from  the  police  except  then! — 

Never. 

10813.  Mr.  Adams. — You  think  it  was  a mistake, 

I suppose! — Well,  I did  not  know.  At  the  time  I 
thought  it  was  rather  strange,  because  I was  very 
nearly  in  tbs  front  at  the  time  with  tlie  exception  of 
one  or  two  men,  and  I saw  no  disturbance  nor  any- 
thing unusual  than  on  any  other  night  when  we  were 
going  out. 

10814.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Don’t  you  think  it 
might  have  been  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  police ! 

If  it  was  it  was  a sad  one. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I do  not  propose  to  push  it  further 
than  that. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — We  say  that  the  rioters  got  mixed 
up  with  them. 

Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence 
of  that. 


John  Meid  sworn  and  examined. 


10815.  The  President.— you  a foreman  or  gaf- 
fer ! — I am  in  chai'ge  of  a few  men. 

10816.  Did  Blakeney  work  for  you  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June! — Yes. 

10817.  And  did  he  leave  you ! — Yes. 

10818.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  being  tunied  off 
orthat.be  had  to  leave  his  work  at  the  Alexandra 
dock ! — On  the  following  day. 

10819.  Did  you  bear  about  the  Murphys  having 
left! — ^Yes. 

10820.  Do  you  know  when  they  left!— On  the 
same  day  that  Blakeney  left.  Tliat  was  upon  the 
5 th. 

10821.  Do  yon  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge, 
or  did  you  hear  it ! — I know  it  % hearsay. 

10822.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  the  Murphys 
left !— The  timekeeper  could  tell. 

10823.  But  if  the  timekeeper  who  was  there  then 
had  left,  how  would  you  get  to  know  it ! — I suppose 
the  books  will  testify. 

10824.  And  will  they  testify! — I think  so. 

10825.  Were  you  working  in  the  dock  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  June! — ^Ycs. 

10826.  Did  yon  observe  a number  of  men  entering 
there  from  the  Queen’s  Island,  during  the  dinner 
hour ! — I did. 

10827.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 


would  attack  you  1 — It  was  rumoured  that  they  would, 
in  the  forenoon. 

10828.  When  did  you  fii-st  hear  of  it! — Between 
11  and  12  o’clock  that  day. 

1 0829,  At  what  time  was  the  attack  made ! — About 
a quai'ter  or  twenty  minutes  past  one. 

10830.  What  wei-e  you  doing  at  the  time ! — I was 
employed  in  discharging  the  S.S.  Ordlinas  of  a cargo 
of  gravel. 

10831.  Were  you  able  to  get  a good  view  of  the 
Island  men ! — Well,  not  much. 

10832.  Did  you  see  whether  or  not  they  had  sticks ! 
— I did  not  see  sticks. 

10833.  Were  they  making  a gi-eat  noise!— There 
was  noise,  but  nothing  to  cause  alarm. 

10834.  Was  there  any  resistance  to  the  Island  men 
by  the  others! — I did  not  see  any. 

10835  Did  the  men  run  away  from  them ! — Those 
that  were  employed  mth  me  ran  from  them.  I did 
not  follow  after  them. 

10836.  Did  you  see  them  beat  any  of  your  men  1 — 

I saw  one  man.  „ tit  i,  , x , - 

1()837.  Was  he  cruelly  beaten! — Well,  fie  got  Ins 
nose  bleci,  and  he  was  knocked  down. 

10838.  Did  you  go  fonvard  yourself  to  interfere! — 
I did  not. 


John  Keid 
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Oci.  19, 1S8C.  10833.  How  many  Protestants  wei-e  there  working 

rohn^d.  there  that  clay? — I could  not  say. 

10840.  About  how  many? — There  were  three  or 
four  with  myself. 

10841.  Did  these  three  or  four  take  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  other  men  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

10842.  There  are  that  number  in  the  scpad  of 
which  you  have  charge  ? — Yes. 

10843.  'hlv. Adams. — How  large  is  a squad? — Only  15. 

10844.  BIr.  M‘IIardy. — The  remainder,  who  were 
not  Protestants,  ran  away  ? — Yes,  they  all  ran. 

10845.  Protestants  and  all  ? — ^Yes. ' 

10S46.  Have  you  as  many  Protestants  there  since 
then?— I cannot  say,  but  I think  there  might  bo 
rather  more  than  then. 


10847.  Have  you  got  a gang  of  men  under  you 
now? — Yes. 

10848.  What  number  of  them  are  Protestants  ? I 

could  not  say  positively.  That  I never  asked. 

10849.  The  President. — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  unable  to  answer  it  ? — I never  ask  a mcui  what 
he  is,  or  where  he  goes. 

10850.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — You  are  quite  certain  that 
there  are  some  Protestants  ^Yorkin2  with  you?— Yes 
I think  so. 

10831.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  the  attack  by  the 
Queen’s  Island  men  was  unprovoked? — Yes.  I saw 
no  occasion  given  for  it. 

1 0852.  There  was  no  challenge  from  the  AlexancUa 
dock  people  ? — None  whatever. 


Sobert 

Warwiclt. 


Robert  Warviick  sworn  and  examined. 


10853.  The  President. — What  occupation  are  you, 
Mr.  Warwick  ?■— I have  a public-house. 

10854.  Where?— At  162  Shankhill-road. 

10855.  You  speak,  I think,  with  reference  to  the 
shooting  of  James  hl'Cormack  in  this  house  j will  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  you  saw  ?— Well,  my  lord,  I cmiuot' 
say  that  I saw  very  much.  I was  engaged  inside  in 
my  business.  I saw  firing  dovvn  the  street  in  front  of 
the  barracks  by  the  police.  At  the  time  the  boy  was 
shot  there  was  no  occasion  for  firing. 

10856.  Is  that  substantially  what  you  have  to  say, 
or  do  you  wish  to  add  anything  ? — No,  nothing  except 
the  boy  was  shot 

10857.  Yes,  we  know  that  was  so;  it  was  a very, 
very  sad  affair. 

10858.  Sir  Edward  Buhe&r. — ^Was  he  in  your  house 
when  he  was  shot  ? — Yes. 

10859.  At  the  counter  ? — Yes. 

10860.  You  saw  him  shot? — Ididj  Iwas  standing  by 
his  aide. 

10861.  The  President. — Did  you  see  where  the  shot 
was  fii’ed  from  ? — It  come  out  of  the  banack 
window.. 


10862.  That  is  an  opinion  of  yours,  or  did  you  see 
it? — I saw  the  police  firing  out  of  the  window. 

10863.  Did  they  command  your  door  from  the  win- 
dow ? — Yes  ; right  opposite. 

10864.  What  street? — The  comer  of  Dundee-street. 

10S65.  Mr.  M'llardy. — How  long  was  the  firing 
going  on  when  the  boy  was  shot? — The  firing  was 
going  on  for  about  twenty  minutes  before  that. 

10866.  Had  you  been  out  on  the  street  ? — No.  But 
I ran  across  the  street  when  the  boy  was  shot.  I 
pointed  up  to  the  window,  and  told  them  to  come 
across,  and  see  what  they  had  done,  and  they  told  me 
to  retreat,  or  1 would  get  the  same. 

• 1 0867.  Do  you  know  who  told  you  that? — I do  not. 

10868.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 

atreetsatthetirae,  ifyouhadiiot  been  out  of  the  house 

where  did  you  get  your  knowledge  from? — I could 
see  it  quite  plain  out  of  the  window.  I was  standing 
looking  out  of  the  %vindow  most  of  the  time. 

10869.  You  simply  had  a knowledge  of  so  much  of 
the  street  as  you  could  see  from  the  window? — Yes. 

10870.  Blr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  there  a 
crowd  in  Dimdee-street  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Isaac  Walker  sworn  and  examined. 


Isaac  Walker. 


10871.  The  President. — BVIiatareyou,  Mr.  Walker? 
— I am  a storekeeper,  my  lord. 

10872.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  20  Naples-street. 

10873.  Where  are  you  employed? — In  Messrs. 
Lindsay,  Thompson,  & Co.’s. 

10874.  You  observed,  I believe,  some  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  6th  June  1 — Yes. 

10875.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  what 
it  was  that  you  obseiwed  ? — Yes,  I will.  After  coming 
out  of  Sunday-school  I went  to  tlie  top  of  Grosvenoi” 
road. 

10876.  Was  that'  on  a Sunday  do  you  say  ?— Yea, 
on  Sunday,  the  6th  June,  I Avent  u).  to  the  top  of 
Grosvenor-road  with  some  friends.  Tliat  avhs  about  a 
quai-ter  past  four  o’clock.  I remained  tliere  until 
about  a quarter  to  five  o’clock.  At  that  time  the 
people  were  returning  from  the  boy’s,  Cuiran’s,  funeral. 
We  thought  it  better  to  move  doAvn  the  road  ratlier 
than  give  any  offence  by  our  presence.  We  went 
down  about  150  or  200  yards.  There  were  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  respectable  men  on  the  road  at 
tlie  time.  Wlien  the  main  body  of  the  funeral  party 
came  down  they  stopped  opposite  Dimville’s  field  and 
the  Waterford-street  barracks,  and,  without  any  provo- 
cation in  any  way,  they  charged  right  down  upon  these 
men,  including  mj^elf. 

10877.  Sii’  Edward  Bulwer. — Who  charged the 

police? — No,  the  funeral  par'ty.  They  stoned  with 
all  their-  might  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes,  until 
a body  of  hor-se  polico  came  down  from  the  direction 
of  tho  cemetery  and  charged  them  up  the  side  street 
into  Leesou-street.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
police  there  at  the  time  and  they  were  utterly  power- 
less to  deal  with  it  and  had  to  take  to  shelter.  Weil, 


a repor-t  appeared  on  the  following  morning  in  the 
Morning  Xews  that  a crowd  assembled  at  the  Drew 
Memorial  Church  in  Grosvenor-street  and  attacked  the 
returning  funeral  party.  That,  hoAvever,  -was  alto- 
gether false — there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
Then  I have  to  come  to  the  13th  July.  On  that  day, 
at  five  minutes  past  two,  I was  going  down  Grosvenor- 
street.  It  was  the  dinner  liour.  There  were  a few 
young  men  with  a fife  and  drum  going  out  to  a 
demonstration  in  the  Ormeau-road  direction — at  Balli- 
nafay  I believe  it  was — and  they  were  stoned, 

10878.  ~blv.  M'Hardy. — Have  you  seen  this  your- 
self?—Yes. 

10879.  Had  they  flags  or  banners? — No;  there 
was  another  gentleman  liere  who  saw  it. 

10880.  They  had  a band? — No,  not  a band;  one 
drum  and  a fife.  That  was  all  the  band  was  composed 
of. 

10881.  This  was  on  the  13th  July? — Yes,  at  five 
minutes  p£«t  two  they  came  out  of  Eoden-street. 
They  were  stoned  out  of  some  of  the  streets  as  they 
passed — and  from  2.15  to  3 o’clock  there  was  stone 
throwing  oiit  of  Cullentree-road,  M‘Donnell-street,  and 
Drew-street.  The  stone  tliroAving,  in  fact,  was  some- 
thing fearful,  I am  sure  there  was  not  anything  like 
it  during  the  riots.- 

10882.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Who  were  they 
throwing  the  stones  at  then — the  band  was  passed  ? — 
Well,  the  houses  came  in  for  their  share  of  it 

10883.  Mr.  Adams. — Wm  there  a rival  crowd  — 
There  were  a few ; they  gathered ; there  were  not  at 
the  time  I first  mentioned,  but  they  gathered  after  a 
quarter  past  two,  and  the  stone  throwing  was  so  severe 
that  the  road  was  covered  with  bricks  and  pavers  for 
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300  yards.  Tliere  were  only  a few  policemen  on  duty, 
and  one  of  thrae  implored  the  people  in  Grosvenor- 
street  to  help  him  to  charge  the  Roman  Catholic 

party ^to  charge  the  people  at  the  Cullentree-road. 

^ 10884.  Mr.  M'Sardp. — Do  you  know  his  name  ? — 

I do  not ; but  I have  heard  it  since  and  I can  tell  it  to 
you  if  you  wish. 

10SS5.  Yesj  do  sol — It  is  Sergeant  Magee. 

10886.  Who  has  been  shotl — He  has  not  been 
shot ; he  has  recovered.  On  this  occasion  he  was  very 
hardly  prised,  as  I have  told  you.  He  charged  by 
himself  biit  he  had  to  turn  back ; he  was  not  able  to 
go  up  the  street  at  the  time.  However,  tliere  were 
reinforcements  come  about  2. 30.  One  gentleman  who 
came  down  the  way  with  me,  went  to  the  office  and 
told  that  they  were  wanted. 

10887.  Mr.  Le  Poftr  Trcnoli,  Q.o. — What  date  was 
it  you  say  1—  On  the  13th  of  July,  I think ; that  is  all 
I have,  to  say  upon  that  day. 

10888.  The  President. — Very  well,  what  next? — 
The  6th  of  August,  my  lord.  I was  in  Miller’s 
works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Thompson  & 
Co. 

10889.  Mr;  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q C. — ^Where  are  these 
works  situated? — At  the  head  of  Grosvenor-road. 
Shortly  after  six  o’clock  crowds  began  to  gather  in 
Dunville’s  field  at  the  head  of  Grosvenor-street  and 
the  iralls-road. 

10890.  Is  that  where  the  two  places  join? — Yes, 
the  Springfield-road  and  it.  It  was  usual  for  the 
crowds  to  gather  there  during  the  disturbed  times.  I 
believe  they  aftei-wards  beat  some  Protestant  workers 
coming  from  Broadway.  Shortly  after  some  policemen 
came  riding  through  tlie  people  in  the  Falls,  who  were 
the  attacking  party.  They  took  up  their  position  at 
the  Drew  MemoriM-street,  at  the  head  of  Drew-street, 
and  after  firing  in  that  direction  on  the  Protestant 
party,  who  were  watching  for  their  friends  coming 
home,  they  also  fired  four  or  five  shots  into  Lindsay, 
Thompson  & Company’s  warehouse.  The  window  at 
the  bottom  of  Drew-street  had  three  bullets  through 
it,  and  at  another  window,  on  the  second  flight,  i 
believe,  one  went  through  the  sales-room.  Furfelier 
up,  in  the  third  storey,  one  went  through.  That  was 
the  part  I was  in.  On  the  third  storey  there  were 
some  five  or  six  young  women  at  the  window  at  the 
time. 

10891.  Mr.  M‘Hurdy. — Where  did  they  fire  from? 
— From  the  Grosvenor-road,  a distance  of  about  one 
hundred  yards. 

10892.  Whom  did  you  see  fii-ing  ?— -About  ten  police. 

10893.  Did  you  see  them  ? — Yes. 

10894.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Where  is  Drew- 
street  ? — I will  show  it  on  the  map  (witness  pointed  out 
the  locality  on  the  map).  At  the  top  window  six  girls 
were  standing  atthe  time  when  the  bullet  came  through, 
and  at  the  window  lower  down  there  were  five  or  six  girls 
too.  At  a window  further  down  there  were  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  had  a very  naiTow  escape.  I saw 
a policeman  raise  his  rifle  at  the  head  of  Drew-street, 
and  fire  do^vn  the  street  when  only  one  man  was  in  it, 
apparently  a man  retuming  from  his  work.  That  was 
at  twenty  minutes  past  six. 

10895.  Ml*.  M'Hardy. — On  the  6th  of  August? — 
Yes. 

10896.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Did  you  see  any 
of  the  policemen  firing  into  tJaese  windows? — Yes,  I 
saw  one. 

10897.  Take  the  top  window  there — did  you  see  the 
man  who  fired  that  shot  1 — I did  not,  but  I was  stand- 
ing about  three  or  four  yards  off  from  the  window  at 
the  time  where  the  giids  were — the  girls  fell  down 
screaming  when  the  bullet  came  through.  The  bullet 
is  lodged  in  the  room.  One  of  the  bullets  wiiich  was 
fii*ed  into  the  window  further  down  can  be  produced. 
I have  not  got  it,  but  a gentleman  in  court  has.  There 
were  three  or  four  in  the  bottom  room.  There  are 
three  or  four  gentlemen  in  court  who  can  coiroborate 
this  if  they  are  called  to-night,  I have  something  also 
about  the  7th  and  the  day  following. 


10898.  Tell  us  anything  that  you  saw  yourself? — w.is.iass. 
On  Satui-day  the  7th,  about  eleven  o’clock  p.m.,  I was 
in  Naples-street.  Twenty  policemen  were  brought 
down. 

10899.  "Where  is  Naples-sti-eet? — It  is  off  Grosvenor- 
street  and  close  to  Distillery-street.  These  policemen 
were  brought  down  to  the  corner.  A young  man  had 
got  some  drink,  and  he  did  not  belong  to  the  locality 
at  all,  but  he  used  very  offensive  expressions  when  the 
police  were  brought  down.  The  policeman  in  com- 
mand oixlered  his  arrest,  and  they  passed  up  Naples- 
street  j they  passed  the  young  man  in  the  third  door. 

He  stuck  in  close  to  the  door  when  they  made  the 
charge  up,  and  they  passed  him  by  where  he  was 
hidden. 

10900.  Did  they  charge  from  Grosvenor-street? — 

Yes,  and  he  stuck  in  close  to  the  door  of  No.  7. 

10901.  In  what  street? — In  Naples-street  j they 
passed  him  and  went  to  Nos.  19  and  27,  and  knocked 
into  the  doors.  In  19  they  knocked  in  three 
panels,  and  as  for  27,  they  burst  it  in  with  tlieir 
batons  and  guns.  I saw  these  men,  standing  at  a door 
at  the  opposite  side.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their 
doing  this,  I would  have  gone  out  and  showed  them 
where  the  young  mau  was. 

10902.  You  say  that  you  heard  a policeman  and 
Serjeant  at  one  time  shouting  for  assistance  ? — Yos. 

10903.  And  you  say  you  heard  the  policeman  in 
command  ordering  the  arrest  of  this  man  who  made 
use  of  these  offensive  expressions  ? — Yes. 

10904.  And  you  say  that  they  then  chai-ged  up  the 
street,  and  that  they  missed  him  and  passed  to  the 
doors  of  19  and  27  in  that  street,  and  that  they  burst 
them  open  1 — Yes  ; they  burst  open  19  and  27. 

10905.  You  saw  the  whole  of  this  yourself?— Yes, 

I saw  tliem  in  No.  27.  It  belongs  to  a woman  whose 
name  is  O’Connor,  who  lives  there,  and  that  woman 
was,  I believe,  very  much  frightened,  and  has  not 
been  in  good  health  since.  They  asked  her  if  there 
was  any  person  there,  and  then  they  snatched  up  a 
light  and  went  upstairs  and  searched  the  rooms.  I 
saw  them  with  a light  through  the  window  searching 
under  the  bed.  They  snatched  the  light  and  went 
upstiiirs  with  it, 

10906.  Mr.  MLiardy. — "What  time  was  this,  do 
you  say  ? — Shortly  after  1 1 o’clock,  or  about  1 1 
o’clock. 

10907.  On  the  6tb  of  August? — No ; on  the  7th  of 
August.  I was  out  of  town  all  day,  and  I dare  not 
come  out  of  tlie  house  tliat  night.  On  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  August,  shoi-tly  after  4.30  there  was  great 
excitement ' in  Grosvenor-road.  The  crowds  went 
down  Hutchinson-stveet  shortly  after  the  police  had 
fired,  and  tlie  soldiers  charged  the  crowd,  and  they 
also  fired  up  Devonshire-street,  a distance  of  160 
yards  in  tlie  direction  of  Grosvenor-street.  There 
were  no  people  in  Devonshire-street  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Haslett,  a justice  of  the  peace,  was  there,  ami 
he  was  tliere  from  about  10  or  12  o'clock  all  day. 

10908.  "Was  he  stationed  there? — Yes  ; on  the 
Grosvenor-road.  They  fired  from  Albert-street  right 
up  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  Grosveuor-i*oad.  Thei-e  were 
no  people  in  Devonshire-street  at  the  time. 

10909.  "Was  Mr.  Haslett  in  the  line  of  fire?— He 
was,  and  he  had  some  veiy  narrow  escapes.  There 
was  one  bullet  went  through  a lamp-post,  wliero  a 
fiiend  of  mine  was  standing.  It  went  right  through 
the  lamp-post. 

10910.  "VVhat  time  was  that  at  ?— Between  4.30 
and  4.45  o’clock. 

10911.  On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  August?— Yes.  Mr. 

Haslett  had  very  narrow  escapes.  Some  bullets  struck 
the  house  of  a mau  named  Kane  at  the  cornoi'  of 
Naples-street,  and  one  young  fellow  was  very  much 
frightened,  so  much  so  that  i.  had  to  go  home  myself 
and  had  to  see  two  little  boys  home.  One  of  the 
boys’  liats  fell  off,  and  nobody  could  go  to  lift  it,  the 
bullets  came  so  thick. 

10912.  "Was  any  penson  injured  by  that  fire? — I 
believe  there  was  a young  nmn  named  Hunter  shot, 
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Oci.  ^1880.  but  that  was  in  Hiitebinson-street,  -wHch  is  in  a line 
Isaac  Walker.  I*6''onshire  sti’eet ; but  there  were  no  persons  in 

Devonshire-str-eet  at  the  time. 

10913.  You  do  not  speak  of  any  other  cases? — No  5 
diab  is  all  that  came  under  my  notice.  There  are 
some  other  gentlemen  wlio  would  like  to  speak  about 
tlio  6th  of  August. 

10914.  Mr.  Sha/nnon. — Mr.  Walker,  as  regards  the 
6th  of  August,  before  the  police  fired  there  Avas  some 
rioting  going  on,  wherever  it  was? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

10D15.  Do  you  remember  under  whose  command 
the  party  of  police  were  when  they  liad  to  fire  up  by  the 
Drew  church  ? — No. 

10916.  Did  you  find  out  afterwards  ? — No  j it  Avill 
be  proved,  however  I do  not  know  anything  about 
that. 

10917.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  only  one  man 
on  duty  in  Drew-street  ? — Yes. 

10918.  Mullhouse-street  runs  parallel  ? — Yes. 

10919.  Gan  you  say  whether  that  man  who  was  in 
Drew-street,  had  a rifle  or  not  ? — He  had  no  rifle.  I 
could  swear  that.  He  was  a man  apparently  going 
home  from  his  work. 

10920.  Ifitwasswom  that  there  was  a man  firing 
with  a rifle  before  the  police  fired,  would  you  contradict 
it  ? — I will  not,  but  it  was  not  that  man. 

10921.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  from  Drew- 
street  before  the  police  fired  ?— No. 

10922.  From  Mullhouse-street  ? — No, 

10923.  Nor  whDst  the  police  were  firing? — No. 

10924.  When  did  you  first  go  to  the  Avindow  ? 

Five  past  sis,  but  I was  Avatching  out  the  Avhole  time. 

10925.  Were  you  sure  that  the  police  first  fired? — 
Yes,‘lAvas. 

10926.  And  you  remained  there  the  whole  time 
until  they  went  away.  I went  from  one  window  to 
another. 

10927.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  these  apertures  in  the 
windows  are  mostly  caused  by  buckshot  pellets? 
— No;  I do  not  believe  that  they  were. 

10928.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  more  than 
one  ’of  them  caused  by  a bullet  ?— Well,  perhaps  I am 
not  a judge,  but  they  are  very  like  bullet  marks. 

10929.'  Do  you'say  that  that  mill  is  only  100  yards 
from  Drew  street  ? — Yes. 

10930.  What  do  you  say  if  it  is  proved  to  be  1601 
— I believe'It  would  be  wrong. 

10931.  With  reference  to  the  7th  August  and  the 
bursting  in  of  the  panels  in  Nos.  19  and  27,  may  I 
ask  you  if  you  had  seen  any  peraons  rush  into  those 
houses  first? — No,  I did  not. 

10932.  But'  you  say  yon  saAv  them  searcliing  in  the 
house  Avith  a light  ? — I ' saAv  a policeman  in  27  witli 
the  light  looking  under  the  bed  at  the  AvindoAV. 

10933;'  Yon  do  not  know  if  they  made  any  arrests  ? 
—No,  they  made  no  arrests. 

10934.  You  speak  of  the  firing  on  the  8th  August, 
when  you  say  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  people  in 
the  street. 

10936.  Are  you  aware  how  many  police  there  were 
then  ? — i cannot  say. 

10936.  Were  there  ten? — They  Avere  a distance  of 
over  200  yai'ds  from  me,  and  I could  not  say. 

10937.  -Did  you  see  the  resident  magistrate? — ‘I 
only  saw  Mr.  Haslett,  who  Avas  in  charge  on  the 
Grbsvenor  road  all  day.  ' 

10938.  Do  you  know  that  Colonel  Bowlby  was 
there  ? — I do  not  knoAv. 

10939.  And  ordered  the  firing  1 — No. 

10940.  And  advised  the  firing  about  a quarter  to 
five.  If  it  be  said  there  Avas  a quadrangular  mob 
stoning  the  police  would  it  bo  trao  ? — I cannot  say. 


10941.  You  said  there  were  only  ten  or  twelve 
young  fellows  ? — Yes. 

10942.  If  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a quadran- 
gular mob  stoning  the  polico  would  that  be  quite  true? 
— It  uiight  be,  but  I am  speaking  of  the  point  on 
Grosvenor  street,  a distance  of  150  or  200  yai'ds  from 
the  point  Avhero  the  police  Avere  stationed. 

10943.  But  Avas  there fii-ing  there  ? — -Yes.. 

• 10944-.  About  a quarter  to  five  ? — About  that. 
10045.  Did  you  heai-  that  there  Avas  one  of  the 

constables  of  that  firing  party  whose  helmet  was  per- 
forated by  a revolver  bullet?— I did  not. 

10946.  Mr.  Ross. — Witii  regard  to.  the  6tli  June, 
are  you  ]jrepared  to  say  tliat  there  was  not  a very 
largo  croAvd  coming  up  from  the  dkeotion  of  the 
Grosvenor  road? — There  may  have  been  from  tAvonty 
to  tAventy-fiye  res2)ectixble  mo]i. 

• 10947.  What  Avere  those  respectable  men  standing 
there  for  1 — My  intention  was  to  go  for  a walk  to  the 
Borough  Cemetery, 

10948.  Did  the  twenty-five  gentlemen  get  '.there  for 
the  purpose  of  going  for  a walk  together  ? — I suppose 
not. 

10949.  Were  they  not  a long  way  from  their  homes 
•to  go  there  ? — No. 

10950.  On  the  13th  July,  did  yon  see  any  thing  of  an 

attack  made  by  the  mob  on  M'Keuny’s  workers  ? No, 

as  far  as  I can  recollect,  and  I go  out  the  same 
way — those  people  were  not  Avorking  at  all  on  that 
day. 

1095.1.  If  it  Avas  said  tlioy  were  attacked  there  at 
■that  time,  are  you  prepared  to  conti-adict  it  ? — I do  not 
believe  they  wei'e  working  at  all  on  that  day. 

T0952..Are.  you.  aAvai'e  that  there  Avere  Catholic 
■ houses  attacked  then  ? — By  whom  ? 

. 10953.  By  the  Protestant  mob? — I am  aware  of  the 
vcase  of  one  of  the-  houses  at  tlie  corner  of  Distillery 
•street. 

. 10954;  What;  about  Martin’s  and  Magee’s  and 

M'Eenna’s? — They  suffered  from  the  stones  on  the 
other  side.  - ■ ; 

• 10955.  M‘Ha/rdy. — ^What  route  did  the  funeral 

party  go  by  1 — The  Falls  road 

10956.  How  far  Avere-  you  from  it?. — About  .150 
yards,  I was  on  the  Falls  .road,  and  we  moved  down 
•rather  than  give  any  offence. 

10957.  Did  you  move  doAvn  the  Falls  ro.xd  before 
the -funeral  party  passed? — Yes,  before  .the  main  body 
arrived. 

10958.  Then  you  cannot  say  if  there  were  stones 
•thrown  at  the  GrosA.-enor  road  ? — There  was  no  provo- 
cation Avhatever.  • • . 

• 10959.  At  the  time  that  the  serJeant  asked  the 
people  to  help  him  did  any  of  the  residents  give  him 
' any  assistance  ? — Weil,  I Avas  afraid  that  if  I had  gone 
out  to  help  him  I might  have.been  charged  .as  one  of 
‘ the  rioters. 

10960.  Is  he  a well-known  townsergeanfc?-;-!  believe 
he  is. 

10961.  And  yet -there  was.not  a single  man  to  come 
•to  give  him  assistance  ? — There  were'  very  feAv.  More 
• police  came  about  half-past  tAvo  o’clock,  and  we  would 
have  had  no  Avay  of  helping  unless  we  had  commenoed 
to  stone-throwing.  Ho  could  do  nothing  himself. 
He  was  always  driven  back,  because  the  stones  were 
coming  so  tliick. 

10962.  How  often  did  he  ask  the  people  to  assist 
him  ? — I do  not  know — perhaps  two  or  three  times. 

10963,  And  he  got  no  help? — No,  ho  charged  by 
himself,  and  there  was  another  constable,  but  they 
could  do  notliing — the  stones  and  bricks  Avere  coming 
too  thick.  Why,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  road  was 
covered  with  them. 
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Constable  Jomei  Ewing  (No.  39),  swom. 


Ort.  1»,  1888. 


for  a moment.  (The  witness  came  forward.)  Is  this  the 
officer  you  say  came  into  your  house  on  the  night  you 
.were  assaulted  ? _ _ 

10964.  David  Whiteside. — Tothebestofmyopmion 
it  is  him.  . . 

Mr.  Adams. — ^You  said  your  son  was  positive  about 
the  man — is  he  here  ? 

10965.  Whiteside. — My  son  is  not  here ; and  to  the 
best  of  rny  opinion  that  was  the  man. 

Constable  Ewing  was  then  examined. 

10966.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  know  Hopewell- 
street,  constable  1 — I do,  sir. 

10967.  "Were  you  in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  7th 
August  1 Do  you  remember  being  on  duty  there  on 
Sotiirdav  evenintt,  the  7th  of  August  ? — I can’t  say,  sir. 


were  coming  from  Hopewell  street.  M'Glade’s  piibhc  CooBtatle  _ 
house  had  been  wrecked  previous  to  that.  _ We  lan  James  Ewing, 
up  the  street.  Some  women  fell  and  the  big  fellows 
ran  away.  Wo  puisued  this  Whiteside  and  another 
man  into  a house  in  Hopewell  street — No.  8 — and  we 
made  prisoners  of  the  two  of  them.  There  was  a girl 
in  the  house,  and  she  wanted  to  keep  "Whiteside,  but 
I took  him  out.  The  other  prisoner  was  also  taken 
and  got  tliree  months. 

10981.  The  President.— Oat  of  Whiteside’s  house? 

— Yes. 

10982.  Mr.  .ddanw.— And  he  got  three  months  ?— 

Yes,  the  other  m.an  got  three  months. 

10983.  Mr.  Shannon.— y^hs-t  happened  to  "White- 
side? He  was  discharged  by  the  magistrate. 


Saturdavevening,  the  7th  of  August? — I cuja  ^ o.vj,  o . - ,, 

10968  Do  ymi  know  if  you  were  in  the  neighbour-  number  came  up  and  swore  ho  was  not  there  at  aU. 

hood  of  Hopewell-sti-eet  on  that  day?-No,  I don’t  109S4.  Mr.  Adams.-Do  you  mean  to  f 7,  that 
remember. 

the  date  of 


another  man  was  taken  by  your  party  out  of  the  house 
10969.  Did  you  enter  into  any  house  on  that  day  ? and  got  three  months  ? -Certainly , sir. 

—1  don’t  know ; I can’t  say  where  I was  on  that  day.  10985.  Mr.  Le  Eoer 

10970  Do  you  know  this  man,  Whiteside  1—1  think  the  prosecution?— The  12th  of  August,  10»D. 

I saw  him  somewhere ; I can’t  say  where.  10986.  The  Prmdeni.-Have  you  got  the  name  of 

10971.  Do  you  know  his  house'?— I do  not.  the  other  man  ?— No,  sir,  hut  we  can  find  it.  Itwas 

10972.  Did  you  enter  any  house  on  the  7th  of  not  I prosecuted  Mm.  iTn,.i 

August  in  the  evening?— To  the  best  of  ray  recollection  10987.  How  many  polic^en  werit  into  Whiteside  s 

I oSt  say;  I might  have  been  in  the  barrack  on  the  7th  house?— I went  in,  and  there  might  he  two  oi  tliiee 
A miRt  I am  sure  tliere  were  two  at  all  events. 

1M73.  Ifitwereallegedthatyouenteredahouseon  10988.  Did  you  see  Whiteside  himself ?-l cant 

that  evening  and  beat  a man  with  a baton,  would  that  say,  sir.  But  there  w^  a 

be  true  ?— No,  sir,  it  would  not  be  true.  I never  beat  daughter,  and  they  were  keep  this  boy  tha 

« wSfli  a >ifltnn  T believe  I aiTBSted.  I can’t  s^7eal•  that  this  was  tne  man. 

^•0974  Did  you  go  into  ’any  house  and  beat  a man  10989.  They  were  trying  to  get  the  bo^way  ?— 
wthatatont-ilm'erdid.  Yes,  they  had,  in  &ot,  done  tta.r  best  to  keep  hnn. 

■ The  President. — Ask  him  was  he  employed  sup-  Thejlaughter  was  the  worst  I believe, 
pressing  a riot  at  that  time,  and  does  he  remember  the 


particular  day. 

10975.  Mr.  Shannon — ^What  barrack  are  you  em- 
ployed in? — ^The  Boyne  Bridge. 

The  President. — ^Where  is  the  Boyne  Bridge? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — It  is  not  near  the  Shankhill  road 
at  all. 

10976;  The  President. — ^Were  you  up  on  the  Shank- 


10990°  "Mr.  Campbell.— Did  you  strike  Whiteside 
on  tlie  top  of  his  head  with  your  baton? — No,  sii\ 
•10991.  Then  his  statement  is  all  fiction? — 

The  Pre8id^^^^.— Don’t  say  that  to  the  witness.  I 
object  to  the  question.  Both  may  be  telling  the  tmth. 
Whiteside  said  he  was  struck  on  the  head,  but  he 
can’t  say  that  it  was  tiiis  man  thht  did  it. 

10992.  Mr.  Cam;3Jef^.—You  say  tliere' was  another 


hill  road  about  this  time?— I -have  been  up  there  man  arrested  ?— There  was,  but  I did  not  arrest  him. 


several  times,  but  I can’t  say  about  this  day. 

10977.  Do  you  remember  this — were  you  following 
a boy  on  any  occasion  into  a house?  Do  you  remem- 
ber having  a prosecution?  Did  you  prosecute  any 
young  man? — I had  a prosecution,  but  it  was  not’ on 
that  day  or  convenient  to  that  day. 


He  was  arrested  in  my  presence. 

10993.  In  your  presence? — Yes. 

10994.  And  got  three  months? — I believe  it  was 
three  montlis  he  got. 

10995.  Do  you  remember  that  man,' TyiTell,  bemg 
there?— No,  but  1 heard  him  give  evidence  i" 


10978.'' Well,*  then,  inconvenient  to  that  day— had  poUce  court  that  Whiteside  was  -not  there  at  all. 
you  . poooeoutiou  ot  auyonei-I  arrested  a m.n  on  ■ 10935.  That  TYkteside  had  not  been  m the  street  1 


the  31st  of  July  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock- 
a young  man  in  Hopewell  street. 

Mr.  Shamnon. — Whiteside  must  have  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  M'Sardy. — He  was  quite  right.  He  said  the 
first  Sunday  in  August, 

The  President.- He  did  not.  The  first  Saturday 
was  what  he  said.  Whiteside  evidently  • made  a 
mistake  as  to  the  date.  • 

Mr.  .ddams.- Whatever  the  date,  it  is  plainly  the 
same  transaction. 

The  President. — W"e  will  -.have  the  whole  desails 
now,  Constable,  please. 

Mr.  Shannon.' — Read  out  of  your  memorandum 
book,  constable,  the  details  of  tlie  circumstance. 

10979.  The  Witness — (reading.) — 31st  August, 
1886.  Janies  Wliiteside,  baker,  8 Hopewell  street. 

10980.  Mr.  Shannon.— Tell  us  all  the  circumstances 
connected . with  the  arrest  of  that  man? — About  ten 
minutes  after  twelve  o’clock  on  that  night  there  was 


—Yes. 

10997.  And  Whiteside  was  discliarged ?-^'He  wus. 

10998.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  police- 
man who  arrested  the  other  man  ? — Constable  Magee. 

10999.  Is  he  in  the  town  here? — He  is. ' 

11000.  Mh  3PIIardy.— What  was  the  nameof  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party? — It  was  a head- 
constable.  1 . VJ 

lIOOl.  What  was  his  name ?— Head-constable 
Irvine. 

11002.  Was  the  whole  force  of  four  or  hve  men 
all  town  constables? — I can’t  say — I am  not  able  to 
answer  that  question. 

11003.  Mr.  Cam^i&ed.— I don’t  know,  my  lord,  how 
far  this  matter  is  intended  to  be  cleai'ed  up,  but  White- 
side said  no  other  individual  was  ai'rested  in  the  house 
but  bis  son.  ' ,,  -x  • -i 

11004.  The  Presidsni.— You  can  recall  WJntesido 


David  Whiteside,  recalled  and  examined.  , 

11005.  Mr.  CBmp6.B.-To«  h»™  heard  what  the  “ T"” 

coBattble  .aid  m r4reaee  to  what  oooarted  ia  yoat  man  arrested  no  .rSB 

own  honael-Yes.  »PPf ' 1>=  ™tt'l  m my  hon.e  was  arreted  in  38, 

11006.  Was  there  any  person  except  your  son  furthei-upthestieet;. 
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John  Tyrrell  sworn  and  examined. 


11007.  Mr.  Campiell. — Yon  tnowwliere  fcMs  man 
Joim  Tyrrell.  Whiteside  lives  ? — Yes. 

_ 11008.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  that  White- 
side’s son  was  arrested? — I do. 

11009.  Did  you  see  that  takingplace  ? I did. 

11010.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  and  shortly  as  you 
can  what  you  saw,  and  nothing  else?— This  occurred 
^ the  Slat  July,  the  night  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  ercuision 
There  was  some  stone-throwing  on  the  Shankhill- 
road  at  about  ten  o’clock  by  some  boys  and  drunken 
rowdies ; and  the  police  had  been  charging  and  baton- 
ing people  at  M'Glade’s  publichouse  that  had  been 
partly  wrecked  on  that  occasion.  This  incident  of 
the  arrest  of  Whiteside  occurred  about  twelve  o’clock 
on  Saturday  night  or  on  Sunday  morning  the  1st  of 
August.  I had  closed  my  place  of  business  on  the 
bhankhill-road,  comer  of  Hopewell-street,  the  provi- 
sion business,  and  as  soon  as  I succeeded  in  shutting 
my  wife  and  I went  up  to  the  front  window  of  the 
^awmgroom  and  sat  tliere  for  about  three  hours  watch- 
ing the  police  batoning  the  people  in  the  most  brutal 
manner;  that  I can  say.  After  somelittle  time  there 
^ were  a few  stones  thro-wn  from  Dover-street  that  was 

direct  from  the  Falls-road  to  the  Shankhill.  It  is 
almost  in  a straight  diameter  with  Hopewell-street 
The  poUce  made  a charge  from  M'Glade’s  pubUc- 
house  where  they  were  standing.  They  did  that 
repeatedly  from  about  half-past  ten  o’clock.  This  was 
after  the  charge  they  made  up  to  the  end  of  Hope- 
well-street. This  constable — the  last  witness— swore 
in  the  police  court  on  the  following  Monday  morning 
that  there  was  a mob  of  about  thii-ty  people  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Hopewell-street.  I contradicted  that  and  said 

It  was  a most  false  assertion 

11011.  The  Fresident. — We  will  not  trouble  you 
about  what  you  said  at  the  police  court.  What  do  you 
know  aboiit  this  man’s  son  ? — I have  known  him  for 
years.  He  lives  next  door  to  my  hall  door. 

11012.  Youwere  in  the  house  at  the  time  ?— I was 
lookmg  out  of  the  window  above  his  house. 

11013.  Is  your  house  opposite  to  his? — Itis  next 
door ; and  it  was  from  the  upper  window  I was  look- 
ing out. 

11014.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  time  he  was  arres- 
ted?—I saw  him  standing  with  liia  father  and  his 
other  brother  at  his  own  door.  He  had  been  standing 
there  during  the  entire  night.  He  was  doing  nothing 
contrary  to  law,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  on  that 
occasion ; and  -with  your  permission  I will  relate  what 

the  constable  swore  at  the  police  court 

The  Fresident. — First  of  all,  tell  us  what  you  saw, 

_Mr.  Ae  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — We  have  more  of  the 
evidence  in  the  police  court,  and  we  don’t  want  it, 

11015.  Mr.  Co/mpbell. — Tell  us  what  you  saw  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrest  of  Whiteside  ?— They  also 
arrested  the  father  and  the  eldest  son. 

11016.  The  You  hav-eu’t  yet  got  the 

policemen  into  the  house  ?— It  was  in  the  course  of  a 
charge  they  made  up  Hopewell-street.  They  entered 
the  house,  about  ten  of  them— or  from  about  nine  to 
twelve — and  the  father  and  his  two  sons  were  standing 
at  the  door.  Immediately  I saw  the  occurrence 
knowmg  Whiteside  to  be  a most  peaceable,  quiet  man, 

I ran  down  into  the  street,  and  by  the  time  I got  to 
the  hall  door,  they  had  the  boy’s  father  arrested”  also. 

I spoke  to  the  sergeant  in  charge,  and  said  they  liad 
made  a mistake— that  I would  give  my  oath  this  man 
was  doing  notliing,  and  so  they  released  him  and  let 
him  go.  They  broke  two  of  Lis  fingers  with  batons. 
They  arrested  the  elder  brother  also  ; and  also  released 
him  ; but  before  I got  down  the  little  boy  was  away 
around  tlie  corner,  on  his  way  to  the  police  station, 

T thought  it  but  justice  to  go  to  the  police  coui-t 

The  Fresid&)it. — You  need  not  trouble  ua  with  what 
\'Ou  said  in  the  police  court. 

Mr.  Adams. — What  about  the  other  man? 

11017.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  see  any  person 
followed  by  the  police,  taking  refuge  in  Whiteside’s 


hoiise,  and  brought  out  of  it  and  arrested  by  tlia. 
police  ?— No  ; but  I can  relate  the  incident  in  that 
case  also ; as  it  was  under  niy  personal  view. 

11018.  But  was  it  in  Whiteside’s  house  at  all? 

No,  sir. 

11019,_  The  Fresident. — Then  you  need  not  trouble 
us  about  it.  The  question  was  whether  anyone  but 
the  son  was  arrested  in  Whiteside’s  house  ?— There 
was  not. 

Mr.  Adams. — Are  not  the  depositions  taken  in  the 
police  court  even  in  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction? 
Mr.  Campbell. — They  are  not,  sir, 

Mr.  Adams. — ^They  are  taken  in  Dublin,  and  are  a 
great  convenience.  If  we  had  them  in  this  case,  we 
would  know  what  the  constables  had  sworn  in  the 
police  courts. 

The  Fresident  —How  are  the  depositions  taken  ? 
Mr.  Campbell. — Viva  voce, 

_ The  Fresident.— TAxBte  are  many  cases  of  summarv 
jurisdiction  which  might  be  sent  for  trial;  and  how 
are  the  depositions  made  up  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Campbell. — If  the  magistrates  decide  to  send  a 
case  for  tiial  they  generally  call  back  the  witnesses 
and  go  over  all  the  evidence  again. 

Mr.  Adams. — I must  say  that  Ls  a most  peculiar 
manner  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Shannon. — I understand  that  in  immaterial 
cases  they  don’t  take  down  the  evidence  ; but  in  all 
graver  cases  the  evidence  is  taken  from  first  to  last 
In  this  case  I undei-stand  the  clerk,  who  is  a short 
hand  writer,  took  down  the  evidence  in  shorthand. 

Mr,  Campbell. — But  I am  correct  in  saying  that  in 
ordinary  cases  they  don’t  take  it  down. 

The  Fresident. — Of  course  I can  understand  that  in 
small  cases  summarily  dealt  with,  such  as  cases  of 
drunkenness,  the  evidence  is  not  taken  down ; but  in 
a case  of  larceny  with  which  the  magistrates  may  deal 
summarily  or  return  for  trial  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, the  depositions  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  Shannon. — And  I undei-stand  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Adams. — We  have  it  stated  now  that  there  is 
a shorthand  clerk  who  takes  the  evidence  and  traa- 
scribes  it  afterwards. 

The  Fresident. — That  is  an  improvement  on  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Tliis  witness,  my  lord,  can  also  give 
evidence  of  incidents  on  the  SliankhUI-road  on  the 
^ night  of  the  9th  of  J uae.  I understand  he  was  in  the 
police  barrack  that  night,  and  I jiropose  to  examine 
him,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Tlie  Fresident. — Very  well. 

11020.  Mr,  Campbell  (to  witness). — Am  I rio-Jit  in 
saying  that  you  were  in  the  barrack  on  the  evening  of 

tJie  9ih  of  June,  when  firing  was  going  on? Yes.” 

11021.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  saw  on  that 
occasion  ?-On  the  9th  of  June  I was  'up  the  Shank- 
hiH-road  on  legitimate  business  about  8.30;  when  I 
got  the  length  of  Agnes-street  I saw  there  was  an 
amount  of  people  at  the  comer  of  the  street  I con- 
tinued my  way  up  until  I reached  the  front  of  the 
barrack  door,  I then  stopped  to  speak  to  a sergeant 
and  a constable  whom  I knew  well,  and  who  belonged 
to  the  district.  I stood  tliere  for  a few  minutes 
Towards  the  country  side  of  the  Shankhill-road  there 
was  a cordon  of  police  drawn  across  opposite  North 
Howard-street,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  O’Hare’s 
public  house  which  was  wrecked.  Further  up  I saw 
Dr,  Kane  or  Dr.  Hanna,  I am  not  sure  which;  Above 
^at  was  a ei-owd  of  people  at  Snugville.street,’ about 
200  yards  from  the  police.  After  some  time  there 
were  stones  thrown  by  some  boys  that  came  out  from 
the  crowd  of  people,  and  threw  them  over  the  head  of 
Dr.  Hanna  towards  the  police.  The  police  charged 
up  the  road  and  during  the  time  they  were  char^-ing 
in  the  Snugville-stroet  direction  the  crowd  of  people 
that  vrere  at  Agnes-street,  or  the  roughs  of  them, 
came  out  from  tho  other  people  distinctly  and  followed 
up  the  police  and  threw  stones  at  them  in  theii-  pursuit 
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of  the  other  crowd ; and  as  soon  as  the  police  returned  the  children  in  the  street? — All  that  were  on  the  ocr-is.isss. 
from  the  charge  the  roughs  of  the  other-  crowd  at  road.  .Ijlm'xjTretl 

Snugville  turned  back  upon  them  and  stoned  them.  11027.  How  many? — Thirty. 

The  police  continued  their  coui-se  down  across  Agnes-  11028.  And  they  retired  before  tlie  boys?— -Yes. 

street,  and  they  passed  the  barrack.  During  the  time  11029.  Were  these  stones  thrown  at  them  ? — Yes; 

that  the  police  had  passed  the  ban-ack  I was  going  by  these  boys. 

down  home  when  the  sergeant  said,  “ You  had  better  1 1030.  Big  stones  ? — Not  very  big — from  eight  to 
come  into  the  barrack,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  go  down  ten  ounces  the  smallest. 

just  now.”  Accordingly,  acting  on  his  advice,  I went  11031.  Sir  Edward  Alter  you  came  into 

to  the  barrack  door.  The  police  came  back  again,  and  the  barrack,  you  could  not  see  anything  outside? — 
they  were  shoved  in  by  a few  roughs  and  some  boys,  No ; I commenced  to  get  afraid  of  my  own  life.  There 
who,  I would  be  safe  in  swearing,  did  not  exceed  18  was  shouting  of  “ Be  steady,  boys,"  and  I retired  with 
or  19  years  of  age.  The  respectable  people  who  were  Mr.  Horner  into  one  of  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
standing  at  the  comer  of  Agnes-street  retreated  down  barrack. 

the  street,  in  order  that  they  might  be  out  of  danger.  11032.  Tlie  Pre^dent. — You  went  into  one  of  the 

During  the  time  that  the  police  were  coming  back  rooms  at  the  back  ? — I was  also  in  the  yard  for  a 

from  Agnes-street  there  was  a great  rush  of  police  considerable  time. 

going  into  the  barrack.  There  had  been  about  thirty  11033.  You  were  well  out  of  danger  then  ? — I was 
or  forty  in  the  barrack.  I stood  in  the  hall  in  com-  well  out  of  the  firing. . 

pany  with  the  sergeant  and  constable.  About  four  11034.  Mr.  iP Hardy. — Did  you  see  any  men  go 
dozen  policemen  came  in  then.  Some  stones  fell  near  outside  the  barrack  during  the  firing? — Yes;  when 
die  barrack  door  which  had  been  throwm.  from  the  the  order  was  given — “ Riflemen  to  the  front — the 
corners  of  the  adjoining  streets.  There  was  a gi-eat  men  without  rifles  retire  and  give  place  to  the  men 
deal  of  confusion  amongst  the  police  coming  in  at  the  with  rifles  ” — men  went  outside  aud  fired, 
door,  and  the  fii-st  tiling  I heaid  was  the  repoi-t  of  a 1 1035.  Did  you  see  anybody  go  outside  ? — I did  ; 
volley  of  arms.  That  was  the  commencement  of  the  they  passed  me  in  the  hall. 

firing  from  the  street — that  was  the  first  volley  fired  11036.  Could  they  have  passed  you  in  the  hall 
The  police  still  continued  their  coui-se  to  get  inside,  %vithout  you  seeing  them  outside  the  door?— -They 
but  there  was  such  confusion,  and  not  much  room,  could  not  have  passed  out  without  going  through  the 
that  the  stairs  and  the  ante-room  became  crowded  with  door. 

policemen  and  some  other  people ; a reporter  of  the  11037.  How  far  from  the  door  were  you  ? — About 
Irish  Tivies  was  there  also  in  the  ban-ack.  I stood  two  feet. 

then  in  the  hall  of  the  barrack  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  11038.  Did  you  hear  any  stones  rattling  against  the 
during  the  whole  time  the  firing  was  going  on.  There  door  1 — Not  after  the  first  volley  was  fired.  That 
was  no  order  given  for  the  streets  to  be  cleared,  that  cleared  the  entire  road. 

the  men  were  going  to  fire.  If  there  was  I would  11039.  How  long  did  you  stop  near  the  door? — 
have  heard  it.  There  was  no  Riot  Act  read,  no  wai-ning  About  ten  minutes. 

given  to  people- going  on  the  streets.  I stood  there  11040.  And  during  that  time  the  constables  were 

in  tlie  hall,  and  an  order  was  given  by  some  person  at  going  out  and  in  ? — Yes  ; firing  and  retiring. 

the  door,  “Riflemen  to  the  front.”  I asked  who  it  11041.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that ? — Quite 

was  was  in  charge,  and  wm  told  it  was  Mr.  M‘Leod  positive — that  was  about  8.30  or  so. 

that  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  men.  There  11042.  Everybody  going  in  or  out  would  have  to 

seemed  to  be  the  greatest  confusion  among  the  men,  pass  you  ? — Yes. 

especially  the  provincial  constables.  There  was  none  11043.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Rutherford,  the 
of  the  town  men  that  I saw  had  i-ifles.  I saw  some  of  resident  magistrate  coming  in  at  any  time  ?—  I don’t 
the  men  belonging  to  the  barracks  and  they  were  know  him. 

lamenting  the  course  that  had  been  taken,  and  de-  11044.  How  long  did  the  firing  continue  outside  ? 
ploring  the  position  these  policemen  themselves  would  — About  thirty  minutes — between  up  stairs  and  down 
he  placed  in  owing  to  the  result  of  the  firing.  I stairs. 

i-emaiued  in  the  ban-ack  until  the  firing  was  over-,  1 1045.  How  long  did  it  continue  at  the  door  ? — It 
when  I got  safely  home.  I may  also  say  that  so  far  continued  until  the  door  was  closed.  Ultimately 
as  I could  see,  and  my  opinion  was  coiToborated  by  they  fired  a few  volleys  from  the  upper  windows, 
the  opinion  of  the  constables  of  Bower’s-hill  ban-ack,  11046.  Do  you  remember  a large  party  of  police 
that  they  thought  the  firing  was  useless,  and  not  only  coming  in  some  time  aftei-wards  1 — I don’t  remember 
so  but  savage,  because  the  manner  in  which  they  were  seeing  them,  I might  be  in  the  yard  at  the  time, 
firing  could  not  possibly  take  effect  upon  tlie  rioters.  11047.  You  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  a largo 
1 forgot  to  mention  that  after  firing  for  about  five  number  of  police  coming  in  as  a reserve  force  ? — Not 
minutes  there  was  some  of  the  constables  stated  they  at  the  time  I was  in  the  hall.  It  was  at  the  time  that 
could  fire  from  the  upper  windows.  There  was  a nish  a body  of  police  were  coming  in  from  the  road  tliat  the 
made  then  of  the  armed  police  upstairs.  Mr.  George  firing  began.  I have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
Homer,  a local  magistrate,  was  in  one  of  the  ant6-  body  of  police  coming  in  after  that.  They  might  liave 
rooms  at  the  time,  and  attempted  to  get  up  stairs,  but  come  in  without  my  notice  as  I was  in  the  yard  also, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  rush,  for  the  constables  were-  11048.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — When  you  saw  the  police 
so  excited  and  the  confusion  so  enormous  that  be  could  fii-st  on  the  road  were  they  attacked  alternately  by  the 
not  make  headvray  and  had  to  return.  roughs  of  two  mobs? — No. 

11022  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  see  Mr.  11049.  Haven’t  you  stated  so? — I said  by  the 
Grene  at  all  ? — Ho  was  outside  in  the  street,  I think,  roughs  who  came  out  distinctly  from  the  crowds  of  re- 
when  the  firing  commenced.  He  was  not  in  the  spectable  people  who  did  nothing. 
baiTack  at  all.  11060.  Haven’t  you  stated  that  when  tlie  police 

11023.  The  police  finally  all  got  into  the  barrack  ? — cliarged  one  mob  the  roughs  of  the  other  mob  came 
Yes,  as  they  could  ; but  there  was  such  a tremendous  after  tliein  and  stoned  them  ? — I stated  the  facts  as 
rush  they  could  not  all  get  in  at  the  one  time.  tliey  occurred  to  my  personal  view. 

11024.  The  PresirfmS.— What  made  the  rush  ?— I 11051.  You  were  ten  minutes  in  the  hall,  you  say  ? 

can’t  say.  1 think  very  likely  they  were  retreating  — About  that. 

from  the  boys  that  were  atoning  them.  11052.  How  long  were  you  in  the  premises  alto- 

11025.  They  were  some  boys,  you  say? — They  gether? — About  an  hour  and  a half.  t i- 1 

appeared  to  be  some  boys  smd  rioters  that  were  ston-  11053.  Did  you  go  out  by  the  back  way  ?— I did. 

ing  the  police.  I saw  no  r^pectable  people  throwing  11054.  Before  you  went  did  you  hear  threats  of 

stones.  bui-ning  the  barrack  ? — No. 

1102C.  What  quantity  of  policemen  retreated  from  11055.  Did  you  say  to  Constable  Forbes  there  bc- 
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fore  the  firing  commenced  at  all — “Your  men  are 
getting  sore  abuse  1” — I don’t  remember  having  used 
the  "words. 

11056.  Were  they  getting  sore  abuse? — I did  not 
see  any  of  them  was  hurt. 

11057.  Notone? — They  might  have  been  injured 
outside. 

11058.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commission  that 
you  did  not  see  a man  that  night  of  the  32  injured? 
— That’s  my  evidence ; but  J did  not  see  them.  They 
might  have  been  injured,  but  I didn’t  see  them. 

11059.  If  they  had  been  injured  you  might  have 
seen  them  ?— I might  or  might  not. 

11060.  Although  you  were  in  the  hall  for  ten  min- 
utes— perhaps  you  did  not  see  the  window  frames 
broken  in  either? — I saw  panes  of  glass  broken. 

11061.  You  did  not  go  into  the  front  room  of  the 
barrack? — I was  not  in  it. 

11062.  You  thought  it  safer  to  keep  in  the  back 
room  ? — Yea. 

11063.  Then  there  was  danger  being  in  the  front 
room? — I was  not  there. 

11064.  Was  there  danger  being  in  the  front  room 
from  the  stones  which  came  into  the  barrack  ? — I did 
not  see  any  stone  coming  into  the  front  room. 

11065.  Did  you  hear  them? — I heard  them  rattling 
against  the  front  of  the  barrack. 

11066.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  the  liall?-^lt 
was  when  the  first  policemen  were  retiring,  and  they 
turned  and  fired. 

11067.  It  was  immediately  before  the  firing  you 
heard  them  ? — Yes. 

11068.  Did  you  see  any  women  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  barrack  ? — No,  except  it  was  the  house- 
maid of  the  barrack. 

11069.  Did  you  see  her  brought  in  fainting  out  of 
the  street? — I did  not ; but  when  the  first  volley  was 
fired  I heard  a tremendous  screaming,  which  appeared 
to  he  the  screaming  of  a woman.  I did  not  see  her 
brought  in. 

11070.  Were  the  mobs  violent  in  your  opinion? 

There  was  a violent  element — a stone-throwing  ele- 
ment, but  a lai'ge  portion  of  the  people  were  respect-  • 
able,  peaceable  people,  who  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
turbance. 

11071.  Respectable  lookers-on  at  a riot? — They 
were  there,  but  they  took  no  pait  in  the  riot. 

11072.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Were  they  assisting  the 
police  ? — I don't  know  •,  I can’t  say  that. 

11073.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  at  the  first  firing  some  policemen  came  in  and 
others  went  out  ? — ^Yes.  • 


Constable  James  Magee 

11081.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do'  you  remember  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hopewell  street  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  the  3 1st  July,  about  midnight  ? — Yes. 

11082.  Did  you  make  an  arrest  in  that  street  ? I 

did. 

11083.  Consult  your  memorandum  book  and  tell  us 
what  the  circumstances  were  exactly  and  how  you  made 
the  arrest.  Read  what  is  in  yourmemorandum  book  ? 

— “ Being  one  of  a riotous  and  stone-throwing  mob 

William  Kirkwood,  31  Hopewell  street.” 

11084.  Canyon  say  the  number  of  the  house  he  was 
arrested  in? — No.  He  said  he  lived  next  door  to  the 
liouse  in  which  I arrested  him. 

11085.  Mr.  Adams. — What  is  the  number  of  White- 
side’s house? 

Mr.  Ca/mpbdl. — No.  8. 

11086.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Do  you  mean  the  very  next 
door  ? — Yes. 

• 11087.  Do  you  know  Constable  Ewing? — Yes. 

11088.  Was  he  with  you  in  the  same  house? 

Yes. 

11089.  Did  you  see  him  making  an  arrest  in  the 
same  house  ? — Yes. 

11090.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  arrested 
by  him  ? — I do  not.  * 


11074.  You  saw  them  do  that? — I saw  them  pass 
me  in  the  hall.  ‘ 

11075.  Who  gave  the  order,  “Riflemen  to  tlie 
front  ” ? — Some  person  outside  the  door. 

11076.  And  as  the  men  with  rifles  took  up  their 
positions  the  others  fell  back  ?— They  came  in  and  out 
retiring,  and  the  men  that  had  no  rifles  i-etired  to  the 
yard, 

11077.  During  the  time  you  were  there  did  yousee 
any  policemen  disabled  in  the  barrack  ? — I did  not 
see  any  one  disabled  in  the  barrack. 

11078.  I believe  you  also  witnessed  some  incidents 
of  the  3rd  of  August  ? — That  was  in  regard  to  a small 
body  of  police  placed  to  protect  M’Glade’s  public- 
house.  It  was  about  half-past  five  or  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening — a Tuesday,  I think,  it  was — when  they 
were  placed  in  front  of  M'Glade’s.  The  Island  men 
were  coming  up,  and  a few  boys  that  were  standing  at 
the  corner  during  the  time  the  Island  men  were  pass- 
ing  threw  stones  at  the  policemen.  The  district 
inspector  in  charge  of  the  men  gave  the  order  to 
charge  the  crowd  at  the  corners,  especially  where 
stones  were  coming  from.  They  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  streets,  and  allowed  the  Island  men  to  go  up 
peaceable  and  quietly.  Y’hen  the  streets  were  cleared 
a few  of  the  constables  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  a 
tremendous  strong  desire  to  fire  on  the  people  went 
about,  and  one  of  them  came  to  the  comer  of  Hope- 
well-atreet  and  levelled  his  rifle  up  that  street,  aW 
only  the  district  inspector,  Mr.  Ewart,  caught  the 
rifle  and  attacked  the  man  severely  for  the  action  he 
had  taken,  I believe  if  it  wei-e  not  for  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Ewart  at  that  particular  moment  there  would 
have  been  innocent  lives  sacrificed  that  night.  Mr, 
Ewart,  I saw,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  men  and  keeping  them  together  and  in  some  sort 
of  order,  I heard  him  reprimanding  several  of  them 
very  sevei-cly,  and  especially  the  man  who  had  levelled 
his  rifle.  I believe  that  the  name  of  Mr.  E^vurt  was 
w-orthy  the  highest  admiration,  and  that  was  the  opi- 
nion of  every  respectable  person  who  witnessed  his 
conduct  in  the  street  that  night. 

11079.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c.— The  police  were  attacked 
before  that? — There  were  a few  stones  thrown  at  them 
when  the  Island  men  were  passing  up,  and  they  were 
a very  peaceable  body  of  men  coming  up  the  road 
on  that  day. 

11080.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Island  men? — Ves.  The 
police  cleared  the  boys  from  the  corner,  which  if  they 
had  allowed  them  to  stand  it  might  be  supposed  the 
Island  men  were  taking  part  in  a riot. 


sworn  and  examined. 

11091.  Do  you  know  what  happened  to  the  manhe 
arrested  ? — He  was  discharged. 

11092.  What  happened  to  the  nmnyou  arrested? — 
He  got  three  calendar  months. 

,11093.  Mr.  Adams. — Are  you  sure  they  were 
arrested  in  the  one  house  ? — Yes. 

11094.  Mr.  M'Hardy.  — Who  was  there?  — A 
woman  and  two  girls. 

11095.  The  President. — Would  you  know  the  man 
again? — I would. 

11096.  Look  at  that  man  (pointed  to  David  White- 
side) — is  that  he? — 1 believe  I saw  him  in  the  Police 
Court. 

11097.  Mr.  Shannon.  — Was  he  in  the  house  in 
which  you  arrested  the  prisoner?'— I can’t,  say, 

11098.  Mr.  Campbell. — Werethero  two  girls  there  ? 
— Yes. 

11099.  And  how  many  men  ? — Two  girls  and  an  old 
man. 

11100.  Were  those  the  only  two  arrests  you  made? 
— 'Yes.  I followed  up  Kirkwood,  and  he  got  mtliin 
the  door,  and  I followed  him  in. 

_ 11101.  How  many  men  were  there  at  that  particular 
time? — About  six  policemen  charged  down  the  street. 
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11102.  Did  all  go  into  the  house! — Only  myself 
and  Constable  Ewing. 

1 1 103.  Was  Head  Constable  Irvine  in  with  you  1 — 
He  was  not. 

11104.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that! — I am. 

11105.  Entering  the  house  there  were  just  yourself 
and  the  other  constable! — Yes,  that  was  all. 

11106.  Did  you  use  your  baton  in  the  house! — I 
had  it  di-awn,  but  I did  not  use  it. 

11107.  Did  the  other  man  use  it!  — I can’t  say 
whether  lie  did  or  not.  I don’t  believe  he  did. 

11108.  Did  you  see  the  last  witntss  that  was 
examined,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  was  he  there ! — I don’t  know. 

11109.  Did  you  see  the  old  man  arrested ! — Ididnot. 


11110  The  old  man  in  the  house  that  yon  went  into 
was  not  an'ested ! — He  was  not. 

mil.  Mr.  2tMIardy. — Did  you  make  any  other 
aiTest  in  Hopewell  street  that  night! — There  was 
before  that. 

11112.  How  long  before ! — Half  an  hour. 

11113.  Did  yon  make  any  other  arrest  in  a house 
that  night! — I only  made  one  arrest. 

11114.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — -Did  you  .attend 
the  Petty  Sessions  Court ! — I did. 

11115.  Were  there  other  people  tried  who  were 
arrested  in  Hopewell  street  that  night? — I believe 
there  was. 


Constable  Ewing  was  re-called  and  examined. 


11116.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Do  you  remember  making 
an  arrest  in  Hopewell-street  besides  the  one  in 
Whiteside’s  that  night! — No,  sir. 

11117.  Were  you  present  when  any  othei’  arrest 
was  made! — No,  sir,  not  to  my  memory. 

11118.  You  were  not  present  at  any  ai-rest  but  the 
arrest  in  Whiteside’s  house ! — I don’t  remember,  sir. 

11119.  Did  you  arrest  the  fatlier  of  the  boy  White- 
side  ! — No,  sir,  I did  not. 

11120.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  see  the  father 
arrested ! — I did  not  see  the  father  at  all,  sir.  I saw 
an  old  man,  but  I could  not  say  whether  it  was  this 
man.  I saw  him  somewhere,  but  I did  not  see  him 
arrested.  I took  out  young  Whiteside  and  arrested 
him,  and  the  other  man  took  out  the  other  prisoner. 

11121.  The  President. — Who  arrested  the  old  man ! 
— I don’t  know. 

11122.  Constable  il/hpee. — He  was  not  arrested  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Le  Poar  Trench,  q.c. — Who  broke  his  fingers ! 

11123.  Constable  i/apee. — I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Le  Po&r  Trench,  q.c. — It  can’t  be  the  same 
occurrence  at  all  unless  you  can  tell  who  broke 
his  fingers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

11124.  Mr.  M‘Rardy. — Was  the  head-constable 
there  in  Whiteside’s  house  with  you ! — ■ 

11125.  Constable  Eioing. — I don’t  believe  he  was. 

11126.  Mr.  Gampbell. — You  stated  that  two  con- 
stables went  in  with  you  1 — I can’t  say  who  they  were. 

11127.  Sir  Edward  Bvlwer. — But  there  were  others! 
— I believe  one  or  two  others  came  in. 


11128.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  see  one  of  the 
constables  bringing  out  an  old  man  that  night ! — I did 
not,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  cannot  be  the  same  occurrenee. 

Mr.  IVetr,  Q.c. — That  is  rather  a convenient  assump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I think  it  is  a right 
assumption. 

11129.  The  President. — Did  the  prisoner  you 
arrested  resist  1 

Constable  Magee. — My  prisoner  resisted  a little. 

11130.  The  President. — There  was  no  serious  resist- 
ance ! No  force  used ! 

Constable  Magee. — No,  sir. 

11131.  The  President  (to  Constable  Ewing)  did  you 
use  force ! — No,  sir. 

11132.  Did  you  use  your  baton! — No,  sii-,  I did 
not  use  my  baton  at  all. 

Mr.  M' Hardy. — Is  this  to  be  cleared  up  in  any  way ! 

11133.  Mr.  Campbell. — I think  it  can  becleared  up 
in  this  way.  (To  Constable  Magee) — What  females  did 
you  see  in  the  house  that  you  arrested  Kii-kwood  in  ? 
—Two  young  girls. 

11134.  (To  Constable  Ewing) — Was  that  all  you 
saw  1 — That  was  all. 

11135.  Do  you  agree  with  tliat! — Oh, I saw  only  one. 

11136.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  either  of  you  see 
Whiteside’s  wife ! 

Constable  Ewing. — I did  not  take  notice. 

11137.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Weean  produce  her  here. 
She  was  witness  of  the  entire  of  this. 


Hugh  M'Kihben  sworn  and  examined. 


11138.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  do  you  live  Mr. 
M’Kibbin  ? — I live  in  Percy-street,  off  the  Shankhill- 
Toad.  I remember  the  night  of  the  8th  June.  "When 
I came  home  from  my  work,  after  getting  my  tea,  I 
went  out  to  the  road  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
then  beyond  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  evening. 
I had  another  reason  for  going  out.  I wante<l  to  see 
for  myself  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  any  distur- 
bance before  I would  allow  my  children  out  on  the 
street.  I satisfied  myself  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
any  disturbance  arising  on  the  Shankhill-road  that 
night.  On  going  back  to  my  house  again,  I sat 
down,  and  had  taken  off  my  boots  for  the  night, 
and,  at  about  half-past  se\-en  I think  it  was,  my 
wife  came  into  the  parlour  and  told  me  that  the  police 
had  put  out  the  tar-baiTei  burning  at  the  end  of 
Malvern  street,  nearly  opposite  Percy  street.  When 
my  wife  told  me  the  police  had  put  out  the  tar-barrel, 
I said,  “ Then  it  is  time  our  children  were  in.”  I 
got  up,  put  on  my  boots,  and  got  the  younger  chDdren 
in  fi’oin  about  the  door,  and  then  went  to  ook  for  my 
eldest  boy  of  sixteen  yeara  of  age.  I gave  him 
liberty  to  go  out  on  the  road  to  see  the  tar-barrels 
burning.  When  I heard  -what  was  done  I was  anxious 
to  get  him  in,  as  I anticipated  disturbance.  I found 
» cordon  of  police  drawn  across  at  the  end  of  Percy 


street.  There  were  three  or  four  with  rifles  standing 
at  Duffy’s  public  house  when  I left.  Wlien  I was 
going  up  I noticed  the  other  men  were  tightening  the 
strings  of  their  batons  around  their  wiistfl,  and  I knew 
they  were  preparing  for  some  work,  but  I did  not 
imagine  what  it  was,  because  I saw  no  diatuibiince. 
But  just  as  I got  alongside  of  the  police  some  stones 
came  down  Malvern  street  and  over  the  liouses  at 
the  other  side  cf  the  Shankhill  road.  None  of  them 
came  from  the  road.  I stopped  when  I saw  the  stones, 
and  immediately  the  police  made  a baton  charge,  and 
fortunately  for  me  they  went  down  the  Shankhill  road 
on  the  right  hand  while  I was  on  the  left  and  quite 
close  to  them.  Tlioy  commenced  to  baton  the  people 
that  were  coming  up  the  Shankhill  road.  The  stones 
did  not  come  from  the  Shankhill  road  at  all — they 
came  down  Malvern  street  and  over  the  houses.  I 
saw  four  policemen  beat  one  man,  and  I thought  it 
was  veiy  uufair ; each  of  them  might  have  had  a man 
to  himself,  because  there  were  plenty  of  people  tJiere. 
I thought  it  was  unfair  that  four  of  them  sliouid  ha\  o 
attacked  one  man.  People  seemed  to  be  vciy  indig- 
nant at  that.  This  made  me  very  anxious  to  get  my 
young  boy  home.  I went  up  the  Shankhill  road 
opposite  to  the  direction  the  police  hatl  taken.  I came 
back  in  ten  minutes  and  I did  not  seethe  police.  I 
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asked  tke  neighbours  what  had  become  of  them,  and 
was  told  they  had  been  chased  out  of  the  street  where 
they  had  batoned  the  people.  At  this  time  Duffy’s 
public  house  had  not  been  wrecked,  and  except  a few 
stones  that  were  thrown  while  the  police  were  there, 
the  house  was,  nob  wrecked  as  it  was  wrecked  after- 
wards. The  next  thing  I noticed  with  regard  to  the 
police  was  about  nine  o'clock.  It  was  darkish  at  the 
time.  A mob  at  this  time  had  attacked  Duffy’s  public- 

house,  and  a body  of  police  came  up  Percy  street I 

suppose  between  thirty  and  forty — and  they  charged 
the  mob.  As  soon  as  the  mob  gathered  together  again, 
they  stoned  the  police.  I did  not  know  who  was  in 
charge  at  the  time,  but  I heard  afterwards  it  was  Town 
I^peetor  Carr.  The  police  walked  out  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road,  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  stoning  or 
not  I don’t  know,  but  they  walked  just  about  twenty 
yards  on  tlie  Shankhill  road,  and  they  struggled  back  at 
l^gth  to  Duffy’s  publichouse,  where  they  formed  into 
line  across  the  street.  They  read,  or  said  they  read,  the 
Riot  Act.  I only  heard  the  words — the  Riot  Act 
has  now  been  read,”  and  the  order  was  given  to  fire. 
The  police  fired  from  Duffy's  publichouse  up  to  the 
Shankhill  road,  and  I could  not  help  remarking  at  the 
time  that  I thought  it  wia  a great  mistake.  I would 
not  blame  the  police  so  much  if  they  fired  at  the  time 
they  were  stoned,  but  this  was  a considerable  time,  say 
ten  minutes,  after  the  stoning  had  ceased.  What  I 
blamed  them  for  worst  of  all  was  that  after  firing  six  or 
seven  shots  they  turned  and  walked  away  and  left 
Duffy’s  publichouse  altogether.  The  crowd  followed 
them  and  halted  at  Duffy’s  publichouse  where  the  police 
had  fired,  and  they  did  not  follow  them  veiy  much 
farther  than  that.  It  was  after  that  that  Duffy’s 
house  was  wrecked.  I thought  it  was  a hard  thing, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  police  within  sight  of  this 
house  on  the  Falls  road,  because  Percy  street  runs 
directly  from  the  Falls  road  to  the  Shankhill  road,  that 
none  of  them  would  come  near  the  house  to  save  it,  and 
BO  many  of  them  on  the  Falls  road  doing  nothing,  as  1 
said  then.  None  of  them  looked  into  Percy  street  or 
the  Shankhill  road  that  night,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  Duffy’shouse  was  looted,  and  the  furniture  that 
was  in  it  was  brought  out  into  the  street  and  burned. 
The  next  thing  with  regard  to  the  firing  of  the  police 
was  on  Satui-day  evening,  the  7th  of  August.  Percy 
street  was  as  quiet  la  it  is  in  ordinary, times — there 
was  no  disturbance.  I may  say,  my  lord,  that  I have 
lived  there  for  17  years,  and  I never  saw  a riot  there 


before,  until  the  7th  of  June,  although  it  is  riretty 
near  the  battle  ground  of  the  Brickfields.  About 
half-past  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  some  row  was 
started  in  Boundary-street.  The  police  first  came  the 
length  of  Dover-street,  they  then  came  the  length  of 
Diamond-street ; they  then  came  on  up  Westmoreiand- 
street,  and  halted  at  Percy  street  and  Dover-street 
The  latter  street  was  parallel  with  the  Shankhill-road 
and  across  Percy-sbreet.  There  was  no  magistrate  in 
charge  at  the  time.  There  seemed  to  be  only  a very 
young  man — a District  Inspector.  They  chased  the 
mob  of  roughs  up  Westmoreland-street,  and  halted  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  Pevey-street ; and  they  com- 
menced there,  without  any  warning  whatever,  to  fire 
straight  down  Westmoreland-street.  They  fired  three 
ways.  I could  not  make  out  what  they  were  firing 
at— they  p^sed  my  house,  and  I was  watching  out 
from  the  window — ^because  there  was  no  mob  in  the 
street,  only  the  one  they  had  chased  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boundary-street.  They  fired  there  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  and  I believe  they  fired  until  their 
ammunition  was  all  gone.  When  it  was  gone,  they 
ran  down  Beverly-street,  and  never  stopped  running 
until  they  got  out  at  the  Model  School,  on  the  Fahs- 
road.  _ The  worst  of  that  was,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  filing  some  magistrate  came  up  Percy-street,  with 
a company  of  dragoons,  and  that  gentleman  did  not 
think  fit  to  interfera  They  went  on,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  turned  the  filing,  and  they  were  out  of  the 
way,  the  firing  commenced  again.  I think  if  there 
had  been  a mob,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  gentleman  to 
disperse  them  with  dragoons.  The  other  incidents  I 
witiiMsed  during  the  riots  have  already  been  touched 
on  by  other  witnesses,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  them, 

11139.  Mr.  CamphsU. — When  the  baton  was  used 
on  the  Shankhill  road  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  June, 
was  there  any  justification  whatever  i — I did  not  see 
any. 

11140.  The  firing  that  you  mentioned  on  the  7th  of 
August,  was  that  the  occasion  of  the  firing  that  riddled 
Mr.  M‘Kee’s  house  ? — It  was  on  that  evening,  but  it 
was  further  up. 

11141.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — What  time  did  you  get 
your  boy  home  on  the  8th  June  1 — He  went  into  the 
house  of  a friend  and  stopped  there  until  it  was  all 
over. 

11142.  What  time  did  he  come  home  1— At  half- 
past nine  I think  it  was. 


Constable 

Cmnmias. 


Constable  Cummins  sworn  and  examined. 


11143.  Mr.  At'ScK'dy. — Were  you  present  on  any 
occasion  on  the  6th  June  when  the  police  had  dispersed 
the  crowd  1 — -I  was. 

11144.  Will  .you  explain  the  circumstance?—! 
received  information  that  there  was  stone-throwing 
going  on  on  Lettuce  hiU.  Sergeant  O’Brien  and  I 
went  to  the  place  and  we  were  attacked  with  stones  by 
a mob  of  three  or  four  hundred  roughs.  Sergeant 
O’Brien  took  refuge  in  a house  in  Institution  place. 
I could  not  get  to  the  house— I was  cut  off  from  it. 
As  soon  as  he  got  into  the  house  the  mob  attacked 
it  with  stones,  and  a panel  was  knocked  in  through 
the  door.  A girl  shouted  to  me  to  go  into  her  house 
and  as  soon  as  I did  the  crowd  followed  me,  and  the 
people  of  the  house  armed  themselves  with  pokers 
and  tongs  and  everything  they  could  get  and  told  the 
crowd  outside  if  they  interfered  with  me  that  they 
would  strike  with  everything  they  had  in  their  hands. 
The  crowd  then  left  and  I got  an  opportunity  of  goinv 
out.  A girl  escorted  me  from  the  house  to  Killen 
street,  I went  round  into  College  square,  north,  and 


when  I arrived  there  there  was  stone-throwing  going 
on.  After  a short  time  Mr.  Carr,  the  Town  Inspector, 
and  Mr.  Townsend,  with  a pai^  of  police,  arrived 
and  dispersed  the  mob.  I then  saw  Sergeant  O’Brien 
in  Barrack  street.  That  was  the  next  place  I saw 
him. 

11146.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Is  that  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstance you  can  speak  of  on  the  6th  of  Junol— 
Yea. 

11146.  Did  you  see  the  police  batoning  anybody  on 
the  6th  of  June? — 1.  did  not,  When  the  police 
charged  up  Pound  street  the  mob  ran  before  the 
police. 

11147.  Did  you  see  any  police  batoning  anybody  in 
Grosve:'.or  street? — Noton  that  evening.  I did  nob 
see  them  batoning  them,  but  I saw  them  at  a distance 
charging  them,  and  I did  not  Bco  anyone  struck. 

11148.  Did  you  see  during  the  riots  of  Belfast 
the  police  wantonly  batoning  the  community?— I did 
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Charles  M'Carthy  Bwom  and  examined. 

11149.  Tbe  President. — ^VTiere  do  you  reside? — firing  from  the  road  near  the  barrack  at  a number  of  Qct- 19,  ises, 
On  the  Sb?'TiVhi1?  road — 141.  I was  standing  at  persons  in  Agnes  street,  would  not  your  servant  be  in  Mr.  Charles 

_ ^Qor the  direct  line  of  fire  ? — By  no  means.  M'Csrthy. 

11150.  Mr.  Adams. — When? — On  the  9th  of  June.  11165.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — I do.  It  ia 
About  a quarter  after  eight  there  was  some  noise  in  a different  angle  altogether. 

the  street.  I looked  out  and  saw  something— a 11166.  Mr.  Campbell — From  where  the  men  were 

moving  mass  going  away  from  the  bairacks,  moving  standing  ? — Tes. 

to  the  country  side.  I heard  some  shots  fired.  I 11167.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c.— Did  you  take  any  levels  of 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  that.  I came  back,  the  ground  at  all  ? — Tes. 

and  there  was  a gentleman  talking  to  me,  and  he  ran  11168.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  a pei-son  stand- 
out to  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on.  “ Oh,”  ing  on  the  level  ground  at  the  barracks,  and  firing  in 

said  he,  “ that  is  only  blank.”  I went  to  the  door  the  direction  of  Agnes  street,  would  not  have  killed 

then  and  stood  against  the  jamb  of  the  door.  The  your  girl  ? — He  would  not. 

next  shot  I heard  I said,  “That  is  ball  cartridgej  11169.  Did  you  see  any  people  there  at  the  corner  ? 
come  in” ; and  I pulled  him  in.  Then  I heard  firing  —I  did  not.  I heard  a stampede, 
going  on  both  up  the  road  and  down  the  road,  and  11170.  Do  you  mean  tosay  thenthatwhenyousaw 
towards  my  place.  There  are  a number  of  bullet  the  policemen  on  the  road  firat,  there  were  no  persons 
marks  on  the  wall  which  projects  beyond  my  place,  at  Agnes  street? — I do  not  know. 

I t'hirik  the  woman  who  was  shot  was  shot  by  the  11171.  The  President.— Tour  servant  looking  out 
second  or  third  shot  that  was  fired.  There  were  no  of  the  window  could  see  the  police  fii-ing?— With  the 
persons  on  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  greatest  ease. 

place;  but  there  were  some  persons  in  the  neigh-  11172.  It  is  veiy  unfortunate  that  seeing  these  men 
bourhood  of  Agnes  street,  a good  bit  up.  It  is  firing  sbe  remained  at  tbe  window  1 — The  natuiM  in- 
quite  clear  that  the  police  must  have  been  firing  at  ference  would  be  that  they  would  fire  at  the  pai-ties  in 
the  objects  in  the  houses.  The  down  spout  of  my  the  street. 

place  is  broken  in  two,  and  the /ocia  board  is  per-  11173.  Mr.  u4danw.— And  yon  might  have  been  shot 

forated  with  bullet  marks.  And  the  man  who  too? — Yes;  and  a large  number  of  marks  are  just  on 

examined  the  place  says  that,  taking  the  lino  of  the  same  level  as  myself. 

the  police  barracks  to  my  house,  four  feet  six  inches  11174.  Did  you  ever  think  the  police  were  firing 
back  in  Downing  sti-eet,  where  there  are  bullet  blank  cartridge  ?— I did  not. 

marks in  taking  the  angle  £i-om  that  it  gives  the  11175.  The  President. — You  did  not  know  your 

angle  where  the  police  must  have  been  standing.  ' sem’ant  was  looking  out  of  the  window  ? — I did. 

I tbink  tbey  must  have  been  standing  on  the  rise  11176.  Mr.  Adams. — He  was  looking  out  himself, 

of  the  hill.  There  is  a depression  towards  my  house  11177.  The  President. — ^What  sad  imprudence, 

of  two  degrees.  Taking  a man  at  four  feet  six  You  say  the  police  wei-e  firing  ball  cartridge,  and  you 
inches,  or  four  feet  eight  inches,  firing  from  the  and  youi-  servant  remained  at  the  window  ? — I was 
shoulder,  it  would  have  just  taken  the  bullet  to  the  standing  at  the  door.  I saw  Mr.  Homer,  Mr.  Ewart, 
window  where  the  girl  was  shot.  Mr.  M'Leod,  and  Mr.  Grene. 

11151.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer.—W&s  this  shot  that  11178.  Mr.  .dcfcwraa.— Was  not  there  a belief  that  it 
killed  the  girl  fired  from  a window  1 — Oh,  no  j she  was  blank  cartridge  that  the  police  were  firing  ? — 
was  in  the  window.  Yes. 

11152.  Where  was  the  house?— It  was  in  my  11179.  I believe  the  police  have  orders  never  to  firo 
house.  klank  cartridge,  and  the  people  ought  to  know 

11153.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  that  map  made  byyou?  therefore,  that  when  the  police  fire  they  are  fii-ing  with 
Yes.  ball  cartridge  ? — When  I reported  the  death  of  the  gii-1 

11154.  Does  that  correctly  indicate  your  house  and  they  told  me  they  could  not  inteifeve.  I said  it  was 
the  lines  of  fire  ?— It  does.  usual  when  a person  was  accidentally  killed  for  the 

11155.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — la  your  house  police  to  take  charge  of  the  body.  Mr.  M'Leod  said 
near  Downing  street  ?— That  will  show.  he  coidd  not  interfere  in  the  matter.  No  policem^ 

11156.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  she  shot  dead,  Mr.  came  near  my  place  till  the  Friday  following,  that  is, 
M'Carthy?— Oh,  yes— her  brains  all  scattered  about,  to  take  charge  of  tbe  body.  The  body  was  allowed  to 
11157.  Mr.  Camjphell.—jadi  you  see  any  of  the  lie  there  till  tbe  Friday  morning,  and  then  we  bad  a 
police  firing  ?— I saw  them  walk  from  the  side  foot-  difficulty  in  getting  the  police  to  conduct  the  inquest, 
path  and  come  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  fire.  Ill  80.  Mr.  Adams. — Had  the  girl  no  relatives  ? 

11158.  Mr.  .ddam.— And  where  were  you  when  Yes;  but  I had  no  power  to  give  up  the  body.  There 
they  were  doing  that  ?— Standing  at  my  own  door.  it  lay  as  it  fell  in  my  upper  i-oom  on  the  carpet. 

11159.  Mr.  Campbell— was  it  at  that  time  11181.  Mr.  C'amjsieJZ.— You  saw  these  men  and  the 
that  Mary  Keilly  was  killed  ?— Yes.  position  tliey  took  when  firing  ?— Yes. 

11160.  And  you  say  you  saw  the  police  come  into  11183.  Was  that  position  they  took  in  the  line  of 
the  middle  of  the  road,  kneel  down,  take  aim,  and  fire  for  Agnes  street  at  all  ? — No ; they  could  have 
fire?— Yes.  I saw  it  as  plainly  as  I see  you  now.  fired  to  Agnes  street  if  they  had  turned  round. 

11161.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.— How  far  is  it  from  the  11183.  And  do  you  say  there  was  no  crowd  at  the 
police  ban-acks  to  your  house  ? — It  is,  I think,  about  comers  of  your  place  1 — I positively  assert  and  swear 
180  yards.  that  there  was  not  a creature  moving  about  my  place 

11162.  And  Agnes  street  is  the  highest  point  be-  or  at  5Ii'.  M‘Kibben’3  at  all. 
tween  the  barracks  and  your  house  ? — ^Yes.  11184.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench.,  q.c.— You  could  not 

11163.  Mr.  Xe  Poer  Trench,  <^.o. What  do  these  see  into  Downing  street ? — No;  but  it  is  only  about 

dotted  lines  show  ?— The  line  of  fire.  three  yards  from  me. 

11164.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Suppose  a person  was 


Mrs.  Jane  iPKeonswora.  and  examined. 


Mrs.  Jans 


11185.  The  President. — ^You,  I undeistand,  have  to 
complain  of  an  attack  of  the  police  on  you  in  your  own 
house? — Yes;  they  came  into  my  house. 

11186.  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was? — Well, 
it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  defeat 


of  the  Home  Kule  BOl.  I believe  it  to  be  the  8th  of 
August.  Me  and  my  family  was  all  at  the  door 
watching  tho  stir. 

11187.  Thewhat? — Watching  the  stir.  Thepolice- 
men  came  down  the  street,  and  when  we  saw  them 
3 G 2 
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coming  -we  all  -went  in,  and  just  three  the  door  till", 
■we  did  not  close  it  j and  when  they  came  to  the  door 
they  came  in,  and  one  of  them,  I believe  him  to  be  a 
sergeant,  and  we  were  all  in  the  hall,  and  I was  just 
going  into  the  parlour  door  to  look  through  the  window. 
1 turned  and  asked  them,  “ Was  it  into  our  own  house 
they  were  coming  to  abuse  me  andmyfamUyl”  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “ we  ■will  murderyou  every  one.”  One  of  my 
sons  was  making  at  him.  I came  out  of  the  parlour 
door,  and  "with  my  two  hands  I tried  to  push  him 
away,  and  he  just  caught  me  and  drew  me  down  the 
hall  almost  to  the  door.  One  of  my  daughters  came 
forward  and  catched  me  by  the  skirts  and  di-ew  me 
back,  and  he  drew  the  baton  and  wo'unded  her  on  the 
arm,  and  as  she  let  go  when  she  got  the  blow,  he  then 
just  drew  the  baton  and  hit  me  on  the  head  there 
(pointing).  He  hit  me  very  severely. 

11188.  What  age  is  your  sonl— I suppose  he  is 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  I could  not  exactly  say 
without  I saw  the  name, 

11189.  What  became  of  him  when  the  constable 
was  batoning  your  daughter  and  yourself?— He  got 
“ red  ” (rid)  and  got  into  the  kitchen. 

11190.  He  left  you  and  the  sergeant  and  your 
daughter  to  do  the  best  you  could  1— Yes. 

11191.  Did  he  go  out  of  the  house? — Ho. 

11192.  What  did  the  sergeant  do  when  he  had 
struck  you  and  your  daughter  ? — We  got  the  door  shut. 

11193.  You  pushed  him  out? — ^No;  he  went  out 
into  the  street. 

11194.  Was  he  a to-wn  sergeant? — He  had  no 
number. 

11195.  This  man  had  no  number? Ho. 

1119S._Ha-ve  you  ever  seen  him  since? — I could 
not  identify  him  if  I seen  him  this  minute. 

11197.  How  long  was  he  in  yonr  house? — Hot  very 
long.  I suppose  two  minutes  would  accomplish  the 
whole  occurrence. 

11198.  Was  it  late? — Ho,  in  the  grey  of  the  even- 
ing. 

11199.  What  hour  was  it? — I suppose  it  might  be 
up  to  ten,  or  a little  more, 

11200.  What  was  the  name  of  the  street? — Athol 
street. 

11201.  Mr.  Adams. — How  old  is  your  son? I 

think  he  is  about  twenty-two. 

11202.  Where  was  he  that  night? — He  was  at 
home. 

11203.  Had  he  gone  out  at  all? — Ho;  there  was 
none  of  us  out  fm-ther  than  our  own  house,  or  at  the 
top  of  our  own  street. 

11204.  Was  your  son  at  the  top  of  the  street?— 
Ho ; we  wei-e  all  in  the  b^l], 

11205.  When  the  policemen  came  in — but  you  said 
none  of  you  were  further  than  the  top  of  your  own 
street  ? — Well,  during  the  evening. 


11206.  Was  your  son  at  the  top  of  the  street?— J 
could  not  say. 

11207.  How  long  had  your  sons  .been  in  when  the 
police  came  in  ? — I could  not  say.  The  police  came 
down  the  street  and  tried  every  door  with  their  guns, 
and  they  were  alJ  shut. 

11208.  Had  your  son  been  in  before  the  police  cams 

in  ? — He  was  about  the  door. 

11209.  Did  you  ever  askhiinhad  he  done  an3rthiug 
that  niglit?— He  is  not  a stone-thrower.  I did  not 
rear  my  sons  in  that  way. 

11210.  Mr.  M'Hardtj. — Was  there  anybody  else  in 
your  house  that  night  besides  your  son  and  daughter  ? 
— I have  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

11211.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  three  sons? T 

suppose  the  next  is  about  twenty. 

11212.  And  wbat  age  is  the  next? — He  is  the 
youngest  I have.  I suppose  he  is  seventeen. 

• 11213.  Where  were  the  three  sons? — TheywereaU 
in  the  house. 

11214.  Were  they  out  larking  at  the  bonfires? 

They  were  not  one  of  them  out.  We  were  all  in  the 
house  at  the  time. 

11215.  Had  they  been  out  that  evening? — Well,  of 
course,  when  they  would  get  their  tea  they  would  be 
going  out. 

11216.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Was  it  into  the  back 

kitchen  they  went  when  the  police  struck  you? ^1 

don’t  believe  any  of  them  wei-e  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
time. 

11217.  Mr.  Adams. — Where  did  your  three  sons  go 
to  ? — They  were  all  in  the  hall  or  about  tlie  door. 

11218.  The  President. — Is  there  a back  door  to  your 
house? — Yes. 

11219.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Was  it  about  this  hour 
that  District  Inspector  Stritch  was  nearly  killed  in 
this  neighbourhood  ?— I don’t  knoTV  anything  about 
that. 

11220.  Mr.  Campbell. — Had  your  sous  been  near 
you  at  the  time  the  police  came  up? — Yes. 

11221.  How.  long  had  they  been  about  joxi  or  near 
you  ■when  you  wei-e  struck — how  long  Lad  your  sons 
been  with  you  when  the  police  wei-e  coming  along 
Durham  street  ? — They  were  at  the  door. 

11222.  Was  any  charge  made  against  any  of  your 
sons  by  the  police  1 — Ho.  Athol  street  is  a very 

respectable  street. 

11223.  I don’t  know  anything  about  that? — But  I 
know.  If  all  the  people  were  like  the  people  in  Athol 
street  you  would  not  have  this  bother. 

11224.  You  say  that  if  all  the  people  wore  like  the 
Athol-street  people  there  would  have  been  no  rioting  ? 
— I refer  to  myself.  I am  a grandmother  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  you  have  a mother  yourself  too. 


Mary  Maiury  sworn  and  examined. 


11225.  The  President. — Tell  us  what  you  saw? I 

was  sitting  at  my  own  window 

11226.  Whereisthat? — 112  Shankhill-road,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  when  I saw  a girl  coming  along  Moscow- 
street.  I heard  shots  and  bullets,  and  the  girl  fell. 

11227.  Do  you  know  her  name?— Mary  Jane 
M‘'Allister. 

11228.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  you  know  her  before? 

I did  not.  I saw  a lad  come  along  and  catch  hold  of 
her,  and  he  fell  too. 

1 1229.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — Kyle. 

11230.  And  were  they  both  killed? Yea. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — At  the  comer,  I suppose  ? 
— Yes. 

11231.  How  far  were  you  from  the  Shankhill-road 
barracks  ? — (Ho  answer.) 

11232.  Do  you  know  Bower’s-hill  barracks? — Yes. 

11233.  Do  you  know  hoiv  far  you  ■were  from  that? 
— I could  not  say  how  far. 

11234.  How  far  were  you  from  the  corner  of 
Moscow-street  ? — Just  across  the  road. 


11235.  Your  house  is  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Moscow-street,  on  the  Shankliill-road  ? — Yes. 

11236.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Can  you  see  the 
barrack  from  that  house? — ITes. 

11237.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.o. — "Was  this  girl 
coming  from  Moscow-street  ? — She  was  coming  down 
Moscow-street  to  the  Shankhill-road. 

11238.  Was  the  boy  also  coming  from  Moscow- 
street? — Yra. 

11239.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^Was  there  a crowd  in 
Moscow-street? — There  was  no  crowd  in  Moscow- 
street. 

11240.  Mr.  Campbell. — Wasthereanycrowd  intJie 
Shankhill-road  ? — Hot  that  I saw. 

11241.  Who  was  there  besides  the  boy.and  girl  that 
fell? — I heard  some  boys  say  after- the  girl  fell — 
“ Come  on,  boys,  there’s  a gii-1  shot.” 

11242.  It  was  not  the  boy  Kylo  said  that? — No. 

11243.  Mr.  Weir,^.c. — Where  were  the  boys  that 
said  that  ? — TJiey  were  standing  beside  the  girl. 

11244.  At  Moscow-street  ? — Yes. 
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11245.  Do  you  know  Speer’s-placQ  ? — ^Yes. 

11246.  Is  your  house  at  the  corner  of  Speer’s-place  1 
■— "?e3» 

11247.  Were  you  able  to  see  into  Beresford-street 
from  your  house ; — Yes. 

11248.  You  were? — To  the  corner  of  Beresford- 
street. 

1 1249.  Do  you  know  whether  thoi-e  was  any  crowd 
in  Beresford-street  ? — I could  not  say. 

11250.  Could  you  see  into  Beresford-street  beyond 
the  corner  ? — No. 

11251.  Or  into  Crimeivstroet  beyond  the  comer? — 
No. 


11262.  Did  you  see  stones  thrown  at  the  barrack  Oct.  id,  isss. 
ttatnight!— So.  llov'jtojorv. 

11253.  Or  any  meb  on  the  street  f — No. 

11254.  Until  the  girl  was  shot? — I was  not  on  the 
road  at  all  when  the  giil  was  shot. 

1 1255.  You  don’t  know  wJiat  occurred  before  that  1 
— I was  looking  out  of  the  window  from  eight  o’clock 
till  nine. 

11256.  And  during  that  tame  not  a stone  was 
thrown  that  you  saw? — No. 

1 1 257.  Or  any  crowd  on  the  street  that  you  saw  ? — 

No. 

At  this  stage  the  Court  adjourned  till  next  (Wed- 
nesday) morning  at  ten  o’clock. 


FIFTEENTH  DAT— WEDNESDAY,  20tb  OCTOBER,  1836. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 


The  Presidmt. — We  ar-e  very  much  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  valuable  assistance  which  you 
rendered  to  us  yesterday,  and  we  are  very  desirous,  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  you  should  continue  to  render 
us  that  assistance.  You,  as  an  old  member  of  tlie  bar, 
I need  not  remind,  that  evidence  should  be  weighed, 
not  counted ; and  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable from  every  point  of  view,  to  heap  up  evidence 
upon  matters  which  are  already  covered  by  sufficient 
evidence.  Unnecessary  evidence  does  not  stren^hen 
sufficient  evidence.  If  th§  evidence  on  any  particular 
point  is  reasonably  sufficient,  I do  not  think  that 
further  evidence  should  be  called  upon  it.  We  rely 
upon  you  taking  the  course  you  did  yesterday — 
placing  before  us  all  the  evidence  which  is  material  to 
the  questions  we  have  to  determine,  and  we  may  trust 
to  you,  not  to  put  before  us  any  evidence  which  is 
immaterial  to  these  questions  before  us. 

Mr.  Camphell—1  fully  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  which  your  lordship  recommends,  and  wiB 
endeavour,  as  I did  yesterday,  to  follow  it.  There  is 
only  this  one  matter  on  which  your  lordship  must 


give  me  more  or  less  latitude.  It  is  impossible  that 
I could  interview  these  witnesses.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  I do  that ; but  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  them,  it  has  been  impossible  for  them  all  to 
be  interviewed  by  my  solicitor.  We  have  therefore  to 
take  them  on  trust.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
Combe’s  men  and  the  matter  of  Bower’s-hill,  we  do 
not  propose  to  give  you  any  more ; but  there  are  some 
witnesses  here  in  reference  to  the  trar^actions  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  of  June.  They  are  working 
men. 

The  President. — I have  before  me  a list  of  witnesses. 
I am  soiTy  to  interrupt  the  course  you  propose  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  you  suggest  to  us. 
But  there  are  five  or  six  witnesses  with  whom  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  for  this  morning  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  I propose  that  we  should  take 
them,  beginning  ivith  Mr.  John  Pirn,  Justibe  of  the 
Peace. 

Mr.  UampSeZZ.— The  two  or  three  I propose  will 
not  take  a quarter  of  an  hour,  I am  confident. 

The  President. — "V ery  well. 


Mr.  John  Mooney  sworn  and  examined. 


11268.  Mr.  CampSeK.— Where  do  you  live?— At 
112  Darham-street.  . 

11269.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  ot  June  btni 
yes,  sir.  . 

11260.  Did  anything  happen? — I was  sitting  m my 
own  house  after  coming  from  my  work.  I had  never 
been  out  of  the  door.  I was  sitting  up  stairs.  I c^e 
down  from  my  own  room.  Our  house  stands  four  feet 
in.  I saw  no  crowd  coming  down  the  sti-eet.  A 
policeman  made  a charge  across  the  street  at  me,  and 
knocked  me  down  twice,  I never  spoke  to  man, 
woman,  or  child.  I never  saw  any  stone  throwing. 
There  was  no  riot  in  my  locality.  _ The  poUceman  made 
use  of  abusive  language  while  doing  so.  , , , 
11261.  What  wei-e  you  struck  with? — A baton. 
He  struck  me  a second  time.  The  neighbours  said 
that  if  the  baton  had  not  taken  the  wall,  I should 
never  have  risen.  The  cut  is  here,  and  I was  taken 
to  the  hospital  , . 

11262.  How  long  were  you  off  your  work  f— A 
fortnight.  . , . , „ 

11263.  Had  you  taken  any  part  in  the  riotf— 
Never,  or  threw  a stone  in  my  life.  I never  was 
further  than  my  own  door  after  commg  home  from  my 
work.  I came  home  at  half-past  six  o clock. 

11264.  Sir  Edward  Piiiwer.— What  work  do  you 
do  ?-^I  am  a house  painter  by  trade.  _ 

11265.  Did  you  complain  at  the  time?~Yes  ; and 
I was  taken  to  the  hospital  that  night,  and  I was 
under  a medical  doctor  until  I resumed  work  ilie 
doctor  wanted  me  to  remain  in  tlie  hospital,  but  1 


preferred  going  home.  I had  to  take  a car  to  the  John  Jlnonej-. 
hospital. 

11266.  Did  you  complBn  to  the  Town  Inspector? 

I spoke  to  the  sergeant.  I would  not  know  the 

policeman  again.  Ho  was  rather  a rough  man.  He 
had  more  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a savage 
tribe  than  to  a Christian  land.  I took  him  to  be  a 
Head-constable  and  complained  to  him.  He  asked  if 
I would  know  the  man.  I would  not.  I was  knocked 
down  so  sudden  that  I was  thimderstruck. 

11267.  You  went  to  a Head-constable? — I was 
carried  into  the  house.  After  coming  from  the  hospi- 
tal I met  on  the  way  more  of  the  police  and  a Head- 
constable.  He  asked  me  if  I would  know  the  man 
again  and  I said  I did  not  believe  I could. 

11268.  Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  Q.o. — What  o’clock  was 
this  ? — Between  nine  and  ten  on  the  8th  Juno. 

11269.  Where  is  312  Durham  street?— It  is  two 
doors  from  College  square.  South. 

11270.  At  the  corner? — The  comer  is  two  doom 
from  me.  There  are  two  houses  and  a recess  about 
three  feet  in  off  the  street,  and  then  mine. 

11271.  Had  you  known  of  any  disturbance  before 
that  ?— I heard  of  them  going  on,  but  I never  saw  one 
of  them.  I was  never  in  ojie  of  the  riots. 

11272.  Where  wete  you  sitting? — I came  down 
from  my  own  room  up  the  stairs.  I came  down  to  the 
door,  and  as  I was  passing,  and  before  I knew  where 
I was  I was  stmck. 

11273.  You  were  at  the  door  going  out  to  the 
street  1 — The  hail  door. 
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11274.  And  were  you  going  out  when  you  were 
struck  ? — I was  just  about  going  out. 

11275.  Had  you  a hat  On  I — Xes,  I had  a hat  on. 

11276.  Was  there  only  one  constable  that  charged 
down  t — There  were  a number  who  charged  down, 
but  only  one  charged  me. 

11277.  A nuinberl — I had  newer  seen  t.bp.m  until 
the  crowd  came  upon  me,  I was  not  looking  round  but 
looking  up  to  the  bridge. 

11278.  What  crowd? — do  not  know.  The  party 
that  came  across. 

1 1279.  Was  the  crowd  running  from  the  police  1 

I believe  they  were. 

11280.  And  you  were  at  your  door  with  your  hat 

? — Yes,  and  in  my  shirt  sleeves,  but  I swear  I never 
was  in  a riot,  and  never  saw  a stone  thrown  in  my 
life.  I iiave  been  twenty  years  in  my  house.  I have 
never  had  any  other  house  in  Belfast  or  in  any  place 
but  this  one. 

11281.  Mr.  M‘ffa/rdtj. — Were  there  bonfires  going 
on  ? — Yes,  I believe  there  were. 

11282.  And  considerable  excitement? — I believe 
there  was  about  the  church,  but  none  where  I Hve — 
none  more  than  there  is  on  any  day.  There  were 
people  passing  to  and  from  their  business.  There  was 
no  stir  or  fighting  or  anything  of  that  kind,  aud  I 
never  saw  at  my  comer  a stone  thrown  in  wrath. 

11283.  Have  you  any  doubt  it  was  an  accidental 
blow? — I am  satisfied  the  policeman  did  it  maliciously 
and  intending  almost  to  kill  me.  I don’t  say  he  was 
more  malicious  against  me  than  against  any  other 
one. 

1 1 284.  Are  you  not  satisfied  that  he  thought  you  were 
one  of  the  rioters  ? — He  could  not  suppose  that  I was 
when  I had  my  coat  off  and  was  in  my  shirt  sleeves. 


I would  not  go  out  of  doors.  Even  if  two  men  were 
fighting  I would  not  go  into  a crowd. 

11285.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — You  know  the  head  police 
office  in  Queen  street  ? — I do,  but  I do  not  know  the 
officer. 

11286,  Did  you  ever  go  over  thcreand  tell  them  about 
this  1 Our  difficulty  is  that  this  is  the  first  the  police 
have  heard  of  it  ? — I never  went  to  anyone  except  the 
Head-constable  at  Foster’s  corner. 

11287.  Had  he  a number  on? — I believe  the  man 
that  struck  me  had  no  number,  but  the  Head-constable 
had. 

11288.  Can  you  give  as  the  number  of  the  Head- 
constable  ? — No,  I was  too  much  stunned. 

11289.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  which  will 
enable  us  to  find  who  was  there  ? — I cannot. 

Mr.  Campbell. — He  said  he  could  not  identifv  anv 
of  them. 

11290.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — How  far  is  your  door  from 
College-squai-e,  South? — Two  frontages.  The  house 
next  to  me  has  about  twelve  feet  of  frontage,  and  Mr. 
Foster’s  shop  twenty  feet. 

11291.  And  you  are  quite  close  to  College-square 
South  ? — The  third  door  from  College-square,  South.  ' 

11292.  And  that  is  near  Dr.  Kane’s  church  ?-—It  is 
a good  piece. 

11293.  Is  the  church  not  at  the  corner? — It  is  at 
the  corner  of  College-square,  Noi-th. 

11294.  The  two  streets  come  into  Durham-street  ? 
— You  cau  lead  off  from  Durham-street  to  both. 

1 1295.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Where  is  Durham- 
street  ? — Near  Boyne  Bridge. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — We  say  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  anytliing  about  this  at  aU.  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  it. 


Mr.  Jildintud 
Gleazer. 


Mr.  Edmund  Gleazer  sworn  and  examined. 


11296.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — You  live  in  Durham-street? 
—Yes. 

11297.  And  keep  a public-house,? — I do. 

11298.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  of  the  8th 
June? — I do. 

11299.  Tell  the  Court  what  occurred? — About  half- 
past eight  o’clock  I saw  a great  number  of  policemen. 

11300.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  is  your 
house? — About  twenty  yards  from  that  of  the  last 
witness. 

11301.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Between  Christ  Church 
and  the  bridge  ? — Two  doors  from  the  bridge.  About 
half-past  eight  on  tlie  evening  of  the  8th  of  June  I 
saw  a party  of  police,  and  a district  inspector  with 
them,  coming  in  from  the  country.  I went  across  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  accept  seats.  They,  said 
they  would  gladly  enjoy  them.  I took  the  seats  across 
myself  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I told  the 
district  inspector  that  everything  was  quiet,  and  no 
stou(a  were  throwing  in  that  part  of  the  town,  though 
a great  many  people  were  passing  to  and  fro  over  the 
bridge.  About  half-p^t  ten  a party  of  police  charged 
down  from  Christ  Church  towards  my  door.  There 
were  about  a dozen  of  them,  and  they  were  shouting 
and  yelling.  They  then  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  while  standing  at  my  door  I saw  two  of  them 
after  passing  deliberately  turn  back  and  drive  the  butt 
ends  of  their  rifles  through  Mrs.  Forsyth’s  glass  door. 
There  are  hundreds  of  people  and  several  police  who 
could  beai-  me  out  in  my  statement.  I was  standing 
at  my  own  door  supei-intending  my  business.  I have 
thi-ee  entrance  doors.  When  I saw  the  crowd  running 
from  the  police  I closed  two  of  the  doors  aud  stood  in 
the  tliird.  Some  of  the  police  came  over  to  me,  and 
lifting  up  their  guns  threatened  to  take  my  life.  I 
asked  what  was  wrong,  and  said  they  were  qiute  wel- 
come to  come  in  and  search  my  house  if  they  liked, 
that  I harboured  no  disorderly  persons  or  stone 
throwers,  and  that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  of 
this.  They  did  not  strike  me.  At  eleven  o’clock, 
after  the  charge  was  made,  the  lights  went  out.  The 


rioters,  if  I may  say  so,  put  out  the  lamps  after  this 
charge.  I shut  my  door  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven.  My 
wife  went  upstairs  to  the  window,  and  the  sergeant  in 
charge  called  out  that  if  she  did  not  go  in  he  would 
level  his  lifle  at  her,  and  say  she  was  throwing  stones 
out  of  the  window.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
with  me  but  my  Kttle  boy  and  her.  When  the  police 
came  over  and  lifted  their  guns  to  hit  me  I said  that 
being  an  ex-police  officer  myself  I always  wished  to 
assist  the  police  as  far  as  possible. 

11302.  The  President. — Were  you  in  the  Royal 
Irish  ? — I was,  your  lordship,  for  about  twenty  years 
here  in  the  town.  I served  under  Mr.  Bailey. 

11303.  &VC  Edward  Bulwer. — Were  those  local  or 
country  police? — I made  inquiries  afterwards,  aud 
there  were  only  two  or  three  belonging  to  the  town. 

1 1 304.  You  did  not  know  them  4^1  got  a little  infor- 
mation afterwards,  but  I could  not  swear  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong. 

11305.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  said  the 
police  made  a charge,  and  the  crowd  ran  ? — Yes,  ran 
shouting  and  yelling. 

1 1 306.  From  what  direction  ? — From  Christ  Church 
direction. 

11307.  The  crowd  running  before  the  police? 

Running  before  the  police. 

11308.  Did  the  police  disperse  them? — They  beat 
them  with  their  batons,  and  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
guns — man,  woman,  and  child — sparing  nobody. 

11309.  Did  they  disperse  them? — They  crowd  ran 
in  all  directions. 

11310.  Did  the  police  remain  there,  or  go  away? — 
They  remained  till  after  eleven  o’clock,  when  either 
an  inspector  or  resident  magistrate  came,  and  after  he 
spoke  to  them,  they  would  not  let  anyone  on  the 
street.  .Vo  one  could  get  passing  them.  The  sergeant 
would  not  let  his  men  stand  one  moment,  buf  kept 
charging  every  man,  woman,  and  child  he  saw. 

11311.  Mr.  Adams. — He  kept  the  people  going?— 
He  did. 

11312.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c, — You  closed  . at 
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ten  minutes  to  eleren.  At  wliat  time  did  you  go  out 
and  speak  to  them  1 — About  five  minutes  past  eleven. 

I supplied  them  with  seats  eaidier  in  the  evening. 

11313-  Were  they  still  charging  up  and  down  at 
that  timei — They  were,  in  the  most  lurious  way. 
There  were  two  town  sergeants  with  this  party  I x-efer 
to,  "With  the  exception  of  these  men,  there  was  not 
a soul  in  the  street. 

11314.  They  were  charging  up  and  down  an  empty 
street  I— They  were. 

11315.  Was  it  for  exeidse  T — I could  not  really  say. 

11316.  Mr.  Adams. — What  did  you  want  out  there? 
1 -went  across  to  speak  to  some  of  our  own  men. 

11317.  What  men  5 — Two  town  sergeants. 

11318.  You  know  there  was  a riot  ? — There  was  no 
riot. 

11319.  Who  turned  off  the  gas  1 — Some  civilians. 

11320.  What  civilians  ? — Those  who  took  part  in 
these  disturbances. 

11321.  What  did  you  want  out  of  your  own  house 
after  eleven  o’clock  1 — I did  not  think  there  was  any 
harm  in  it. 

11322.  Did  you  think  a respectable  man  should  go 
out  into  the  street  after  the  rioters  had  turned  out 
the  gas  1 — There  was  no  riot. 

11323.  If  you  were  mistaken  for  a rioter  you  had 
yourself  to  blame.  It  is  the  duty  of  yourself  and 
eveiy  otlier  quiet  person  to  keep  within  doors  in  a riot, 
and  not  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  rioters  ? — The 
streets  were  perfectly  quiet  after  eleven  o’clock. 

11324.  But  the  gas  was  out?— -The  gas  was  out. 

11325.  And  the  street  in  perfect  darkness  ? — Yes, 
at  that  particular  place. 

11326.  Nothing  happened  to  you? — No,  sir. 

11327.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  know  that  sergeant 
there  ?— Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  party. 

11328.  Mr.  What  were  you  when  you 

left  the  Constabulary  ? — A sub-constable. 

11329.  What  year  did  you  leave  it? — On  account 
of  a false  charge  brought  q^ainst  me. 

11330.  What  year  I asked  did  you  leaveit? — 1870. 

11331.  You  have  been  in  business  ever  since? — 
Yes. 

11332.  Been  in  the  same  business  since  1870? — 
Yes.  I was  on  Shankbill  and  on  Peter’s-hill. , I left 
that  and  went  to  Duvham-streefc.  I have  been  in 
Durham-street  four  yeai-s.  I have  been  in  the  same 
locality  almost  twenty  years. 

11333.  Where  were  you  last  stationed  when  you 
were  in  the  Constabulary  ? — I was  never  out  of  Belfast. 
I served  under  Mr.  Bailey.  I have  been  in  stoning 
mobs  myself.  The  Constabulary  was  then  particularly 
well  conducted. 

11334.  It  behaved  with  great  forbearance  ? — I never 
saw  any  fii-ing  until  this  occurrence. 

11335.  Was  it  on  account  of  ill  health  that  you 
left  ? — ^No ; a false  charge  was  brought  against  me, 
which  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  I left  upon  a 
point  of  honour. 

11336.  By  one  of  the  inhabitants? — No.  By  a 
subnjonstable  of  my  own  station.  There  was  never  a 
mark  against  me.  I got  as  good  a discharge  as  ever 
man  got.  No  man  better.  When  I applied  for  a 
licence,  Mr.  Owens  said  I was  an  example  to  my  com- 
rades of  the  force,  in  the  town  court,  before  the  late 
Mr.  Otway. 


11337.  Who  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  this  <?c«.  3o,  isec. 
party  ? — I could  not  say.  The  moment  the  police 
charged  the  lights  were  put  out.  Gleazer., 

11338.  Who  was  the  District  Inspector? — I could 
not  say< 

11339.  What  time  was  it  when  you  say  you  saw  the 
two  constables  put  the  butts  of  their  rifles  through  the 
panes  of  glass  ? — About  half-past  ten  ; going  on  to 
eleven  it  might  be. 

11340.  What  time  was  the  gas  put  out? — Going  on 
to  eleven,  after  the  charge. 

11341.  What  time  were  the  bonfires  put  out  in  that 
locality? — ^They  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  their  own 
accord? 

11342.  Wliat  time  was  that? — Some  kept  alight 
till  eleven ; some  were  out  before  that. 

11343.  Were  some  still  burning  after  midnight  ? — 

I retired  at  a quarter  past  eleven. 

11344.  Was  there  considerable  noise? — Yes;  people 
passing  and  repassing ; but  in  my  place  it  was  quiet. 

11345.  Were  the  people  rushing  past? — Not  in  a 
general  way.  They  were  walking.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  stir  among  the  people,  but  they  were  all  quiet. 

11346.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Riot  Act  was 
read  ? — I do  not.  I was  not  out  until  I went  to  speak 
to  the  police. 

11347.  Was  the  same  body  of  police  acting  in  both 
streets  by  your  house  ? — The  same  body  of  police. 

11348.  You  said  some  of  the  police  were  present 
who  could  prove  everything  you  said  ? — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it. 

11349.  Who  are  they? — ^This  sergeant  here,  and 
another  sergeant  of  the  town  force,  the  District  In- 
spector, and  the  body  of  police  from  the  country, 
whom  I supplied  with  the  seats. 

11350.  There  are  a great  niimber  ot  District  In- 
spectors ; can  you  not  say  who  ho  was  ? — I cannot. 

11351.  Cannot  you  point  to  anyone  but  this  ser- 
geant?— No,  but  he  could  point  to  the  others  he  knows 
were  there. 

11352.  Mr.  iPMordie. — Did  you  see  anything  occur 
which  could  explain  the  conduct  of  the  police  in 
smashing  Mrs.  Forsythe’s  door? — No.  I saw  two 

turn  back  and  deliberately  drive  the  butt  ends  of  their 
rifles  through  two  glass  panels. 

11353.  .Did  you  see  anything  to  account  for  that 
action  ? — I saw  nothing. 

11354.  Mr.  Shaniion. — Mrs.  Forsythe  keeps  a public 
house  opposite  you  ? — Yes. 

1 1 355.  Did  any  of  the  people  charged  by  the  police 
that  night  get  into  your  house  ?— They  had  not  the 
chance.  I would  not  let  them  in. 

11356.  Youdid  not  allow  the  rioters  in  ?— Certainly 
not. 

11357.  Mr.  irfams.— About  those  panes  of  glass, 
were  they  large  panes  ? — Ordinary  panes,  set  in  the 
door. 

11358.  What  would  they  cost? — Is.  lOd.  or  2s.  a 
pane.  I am  not  really  sure. 

11359.  Mr.  M'Hardy.—Was  there  any  reason  for 
the  act  ? — I thought  it  was  very  maliciously  done,  and 
without  any  provocation. 

Mr.  Gampbell—MvB.  Forsythe  is  not  here.  She 
was  here  yesterday.  It  may  be  convenient  now  to 
take  the  witnesses  your  lordship  suggested. 


Mr.  John  Fim,  J.P.,  who  affirmed,  was  examined. 


11360.  Mr.  Campbell.-— Yon  are  one  of  the  borough 
magistrates  ? — ^Yes. 

11361.  Were  you  out  in  charge  of  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts during  these  riots  ? — I was. 

11362.  Were  you  out  more  than  once? — Many 
times. 

11363.  Tell  the  court,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  and 
as  clearly  as  you  can,  anything  you  witnessed  on  those 
occasions  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  police  or 
the  conduct  of  the  people? — If  the  Court  will  permit 
mo,  i will  read  the  notes  I made  out.  I will  thus  do 


it  more  briefly  than  speaking.  In  accord^ce  with-  the  jir.  John  Pim, 
requests  of  the  mayor,  I was  on  duty  in  the  York  j-p- 
street  district  during  the  riots  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  These  requests  were  so  worded  as  to 
induce,  what  took  place  so  far  as  I saw,  har- 
monious co-operation  between  the  resident  magis- 
trates and  constabulaiy  officers  and  the  borough 
magistrates.  I was  on  duty  for  the  first  time  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  was  from  home  on  the  2nd  of  August ; 
so  I was  not  out  on  the  10th  of  June  or  the 
11th  of  August,  the  only  nights  on  which  there 
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OlI.  20,  issfl.  was  filing  in  the  district.  I found  tbat  the  firing  to  attack  the  police  in  revenge  for  the^  attemirted 

Mr.  John  Pirn,  June,  in  York-street,  excited  the  firing. 

^ inhabitants  greatly,  but  there  rvas  little  disturbance  11372.  M.i.Adams. — “ In  revenge  for  the  attempted 

after  that  till  August.  Having  seen  something  of  the  firing,”  you  say  t — Yes,  on  two  occasions  they  were 
sad  effects  resulting  from  the  firing  on  9th  and  10th  preparing  to  fire. 

June  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  I waited  on  the  11373.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c.  — Did  the  boys 
Mayor  on  the  11th  June  and  implored  him  to  know  this? — Thev  saw  them. 

endeavour  to  prevent  the  police  using  firearms,  as  it  11374.  Mi-.  Campbell.— They  presented  their  rifles? 
was  such  a dreadful  responsibility  to  run  the  risk  of  — They  raised  them  twice. 

sacrificing  human  life ; besides  their  doing  so  seemed  11375.  Mr.  Adams. — "Were  the  police  in  danger? 

to  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  the  people  against  I was  in  far  greater-  danger,  if  danger  there  was,  than 
the  authorities.  I pressed  this  subject  on  him  on  they.  They  were  standing  at  the  houses,  and  1 was 
several  subsequent  occasions.  Although  7th  August  out  on  the  footpath. 

was  Saturday,  York  street  continued  wonderfully  11376.  Mr.  APHardy. — There  was  a crowd? A 

quiet  until  late.  About  ten.  p.m.  I w'as  standing  on  small  crowd. 

the  footpath  close  to  the  comer  of  Great  George’s  11377.  And  they  noticed  the  rifles  levelled  at  them  1 
street.  A party  of  eight  or  ten  police  were  within  Yes. 

niuefeet  of  me,  and  close  against  the  wall  of  a butcher’s  11378.  You  said  a knot  of  boys  afterwards  stoned 

shop,  where  Mr.  Mercer,  the  R.M.  for  the  district,  the  police? — This  was  an  hour  later. 

bad  placed  them  some  hours  previously  because  when  li379.  Were  they  the  same  as  you  dispersed  ? Ido 

round  the  corner  a few  stones  had  been  thrown  at  not  think  there  were  any  of  those  I dispersed  in  this 

them  from  some  of  the  back  streets.  Though  there  small  crowd  an  hour  later,  but  the  news  of  the  at- 
was  no  riot  or  disturbance,  I suddenly  observed  the  tempted  firing  circulated. 

police  raising  their  i-ifles  and  preparing  to  fire  in  tlie  11380.  But  it  could  not  be  out  of  revenge  they  would 
direction  of  a small  group  of^  people  opposite  the  have  stoned  the  police  if  it  was  not  the  same  people? 
Methodist  meeting-house.  Being  greatly  astonished  — The  crowd  got  hold  of  tlie  story  and  were  angry, 
at  their  action  without  any  visible  cause,  I ordered  11381.  Mr.  Adams.—Dldi  anybody  tell  you?— The 
them  not  to  fire,  and  inquired  what  wiis  wrong.  They  boys  told  me,  and  vowed  a terrible  vengeance  against 
obeyijd,  and  asked  what  they  were  to  do,  and  just  then,  the  police  for  preparing  to  fire. 

for  the  first  time,  I heard  a stone  come  near  us.  I 11382.  Did  you  have  any  of  them  apprehended? I 

said  if  they  would  promise  not  to  fire  I would  go  and  was  afraid  to  do  that  for  fear  of  creating  a distii-bance. 
quiet  the  people.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  I sent  a 11383.  Did  you  have  them  summoned? — I did  not 
bystander  to  ask  Mr.  Mei-cer,  who  was  at  the  corner  know  them. 

of  Frederick  street,  to  join  me,  as  I was  alone,  and  11384.  Yougot  the  police  away? — If  you  had  heard 
the  police  were  going  to  fire.  I then  dispersed  the  the  vengeance  they  were  vowing  against  the  police  you 
little  group,  and  could  not  see  .any  sign  of  stone-  would  have  thought  it  wise  to  get  them  out  of  that, 
throwers,  and  went  at  once  about  foi-ty  yards,  to  11385.  Sir-  Edward  Bulwer. — That  was  tho  sole 
where  a picket  of  infantry  was  stationed,  to  get  them  cause? — That  is  what  they  said, 
moved  forward  to  protect  the  police.  Just  as  I was  11386.  Hot  revenge  generally?  — You  know  the 
addressing  the  officer  in  comrnand  Mr.  Mercer  arrived,  feeling  there  w.is  against  the  police,  and  evei-j-  such 
I briefly  explained  the  situation.  We  requested  the  incident  intensified  it. 

officer  to  bring  forward  his  men.  He  instantly  11387.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  it  not  their  tactics  to 
complied,  and  we  then  noticed,  to  our  astonishment,  get  the  police  withdrawn  from  any  position  they  took 
the  police  in  line  aci-oss  York  street,  again  prepai-ing  up  in  the  street,  whether  by  stoning  them  or  by  getting 
to  fire.  Wo  both  shouted  to  them  not  to  do  so,  and  a magistrate  to  withdraw  them  ? — Not  just  then.  The 
they  obeyed,  and  we  brought  them  under  shelter  of  street  was  nearly  deserted,  but  an  occasional  stone 
the  soldiers.  Till  then  the  people  on  the  street  wei-e  was  thrown  from  the  corner  of  Little  George’s-street, 
quiet  and  orderly,  but  quickly  became  excited  and  so  I went  to  try  and  stop  this,  Just  then  some  police 
enraged  against  the  Constabulary.  Had  they  fired  I passing  quickly  along  York  street  seemed  disposed  to 
am  convinced  the  district  would  have  become  the  scene  stop  and  charge,  so  I called  out,  “ Go  on,  I am  quieting 
of  serious  rioting.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  a tho  people.”  They  did  so,  but  one  1-eplied,  “ If  you 
violent  outbreak  was  prevented.  don’t  we  will  fire.”  The  excitement  culminated  in 

11364.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  said  you  wrecking  a draper’s  shop.  I mention  these  matters  to 
brought  the  police  under  the  shelter  of  the  soldiers  ? — show  how  lightly  the  police  thought  of  firing,  and  the 
Yes.  T he  people  were  in  Great  George’s  street,  one  consequent  danger  to  the  public  peace  and  to  persons 
of  the  side  streets,  and  Mr.  Mercer  and  I got  the  going  on  la\vful  business  through  York-street,  such  a 
officer-  to  bring  forward  the  militory,  and  we  brought  leading  thoroughfare,  from  having  a small  party  of 
the  police  in  line  up  close  against  the  soldiei-s  to  be  police  at  the  corner  of  each  of  the  principal  cross- 
protected, _ so  tha,t  they  might  feel  there  was  no  streets,  and  any  of  them  liable,  without  warning,  to 
necessity  in  any  circiimstences  to  fire.  fire  up  and  down  that  long  street;  with  a chance  of 

11365.  You  thought  it  iiecessary  that  they  should  hitting  innocent  people  at  a great  distance.  Next 
be  sheltered  by  tho  soldiers? — When  I saw  them  day  I waited  on  the  Mayor  and  the  Inspector-General 
twice  attempting  to  fire  I saw  it  was  necessary  to  and  handed  them  a written  report  of  the  above,  as  I 
shelter  them  to  prevent  it.  ^ ■ felt  it  such  a fearful  thing  that  a few  of  the  police, 

11366.  TAxq  President. — Did  yon  order  up  tho  mill-  without  even  consulting  a magistrate  who  was  close 
tary  in  order  to  prevent  the  police  from  firing,  or  to  beside  them,  should  attempt  to  fire  on  a few  nnai-med 
protect  the  police  from  other  people’s  attacks? — T saw  people.  Formerly,  firing  was  the  very  last  resource 
the  police  going  to  fii-e,  and  saw  they  were  alarmed  at  under  the  most  extreme  cii-cumstance,  but  now  it 
something.  I oMy  saw  a very  few  stones.  appears  the  ordinary  method  of  treating  rioters. 

11367.  You  did  it  to  allay  their  feai-s  ? — ^es.  WhDc  very  prompt,  stern,  and  vigorous  measures 

11368.  To  pi-otect  tliem  from  the  mob  ? — There  was  should  be  taken  to  stop  rioting  and  stone-throwing,  I 
no  mob.  There  wore  a few  people,  and  I dispersed  ti-ust  the  present  Commission  may  influence  the  autho- 
. i-ities  to  avoid  shooting.  On  Sunday  night,  8th 

11369.  Thepoliceappeared  to  be  very  much  alarmed  August,  when  walking  down  York-street  with  Mr. 
and  you  naturally  brought  up  the  militai-y  force  ? — Yes.  Leathern,  District  Inspector,  who  was  attended  by  an 
_ 11370.  To  re-assure  them  and  to  comfort  them? — orderly,  we  saw  a little  crowd  and  excitement  at 
Ves,  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  fJie  corner  of  Nile-street,  and  so  quickened  oui-  pace. 

11371.  I quite  understand  what  you  wish  to  convey.  Tho  orderly  said  to  Mr.  Leathern,  “Oh,  sir,  look 
Go  on  ? About  an  hour  afterwai-ds  some  boys,  excited  there,”  aud,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  waved  his 
b\  drink,  gave  a great  deal  of  trouble  by  trying  hand  to  some  constabulary  at  the  romer  of  Gre.at 
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Geor"’e’s-sfcvect,  and  shouted  to  them  to  “ Come  on, 
come  on.”  I got  Mr.  Leathern  to  order  him  to  be 
quiet  as  there  %vas  no  riot ; it  proved  to  be  merely  a 
crowd  after  a dmnken  woman.  Had  the  police  come 
forward,  I believe,  from  the  temper  the  people  wore 
in  that  night,  they  would  have  been  attacked.  T ven- 
ture to  call  attention  to  this,  because  it  shows  the 
police  are  not  sufficiently  kept  in  control,  when  ;m 
orderly  walking  beside  his  officer  actually  takes  on 
himself  to  give  orders.  Wliilst  I have  admired  the 
bravery  with  wliich  the  police  larshed  at  stone-thi'owers 
and  acted  with  calmness  and  judgment  under  trying 
circumstances,  the  mistake  which  I have  mentioned 
would  have  been  prevented  had  their  enei'gies  been 
wisely  directed,  and  had  they  been  accustomed  to 
wait  for  orders  from  their  officers;  The  Inspector- 
General,  in  his  evidence  on  Wednesday,  13th  instant, 
referred  to  my  having  written  reque.stmg  that  the 
police  should  be  withdrawn  from  York-street,  and 
made  it  appear  that  I was  in  a regular  combination 
with  other  Pi-otestants  to  drive  the  police  out  of  the 
town,  and  that  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  in  detail. 
Mr.  Beed  entivelymisunderstood  me,  as  I neither  wished 
nor  was  a party  to  any  combination  to  drive  the  police 
out  of  the  town.  On  the  contrary,  t wanted  to  protect 
them  from  abuse  and  ]:romote  peace.  The  facts  arc 
.fliese ; — I found  in  York-street  district  the  feeling  of 
hatred  to  the  police  daily  increasing.  All  classes  of 
people  continued  begging  me  to  get  them  kept  off 
the  streets,  where  their  presence  gave  the  roughs 
an  opportunity  of  coming  into  conflict  with  them. 
The  streets  were  mostly  perfectly  quiet  where  there 
were  no  police,  and  militaiy  were  required  to  protect 
the  police.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  finding 
increasing  danger  that  the  police  would  be  attacked,  I 
questioned  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  soldiers,  wdio 
told  me  he  felt  perfectly  able  to  keep  the  peace  with 
his  men.  I mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Mercer,  the  R.  M. 
in  charge  of  the  district,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
place  the  police  in  Dock-street  barrack,  or  other  quiet 
place,  whence  they  could  be  brought  out  at  once,  if 
required ; but  ho  could  not  see  his  way  to  comply. 
Next  day  I wrote  to  the  Jlayor,  as  Chairman  of  B.x- 
eeutive  Committee  of  Magistrates,  imploring  to  allow 
the  police  to  be  kept  thal  night  off  the  streets,  but 
ready  to  be  called  out  if  required.  Altliough  the  In- 
spector-General says  he  refused  niy  request,  yet,  hap- 
pily, it  was  acted  on  in  the  district,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, where  a few  police  were  placed  outside  a 
diaper’s  shop  in  York-street,  near  the  corner  of  Trafal- 
gar-street,  and  which  had  been  wrecked  on  Saturday, 
8th  August,  hir.  Harper  told  mo  they  were  placed 
there  without  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  first  ob- 
served them,  they  liad  loaded,  and  were  on  the  very 
point  of  firing  in  the  direction  of  Hemy-street,  as  a 
few  stones  had  been  thrown  at  them.  Tlio  military 
officer,  with  the  picket  of  soldiers  at  the  corner  of 
Henry-street,  told  Mr.  Harper  and  me,  if  the  police 
had  fired,  in  all  probability  the  soldiers  would  have 
been  struck.  With  this  one  exception,  perfect  peace 
reigned  in  the  district  that  night,  so  far  as  I could  find. 
On  variou.s  occasions,  when  publichouses  wore  ordered 
to  be  closed,  there  were  numerous  evasions.  The 
evening  the  first  older  was  issued — about  the  10th  of 
June — only  about  half  the  houses  at  the  lower  end  of 
York-street  were  closed  I pointed  this  out  to  the 
R.  M.  in  charge,  but  as  no  notice  of  the  order  had 
then  (about  half-past  seven  o’clock)  reached  the  police 
barrack  there,  and  as  thero  was  no  information  avail- 
able as  to  what  houses  had  been  sewed  with  notice  to 
close,  it  was  difficult  to  do  anything.  I found  this 
delay  in  advising  the  police  liappened  anotJier  evening. 
I fi’equently  called  attention  to  evasions  of  the  order, 
and  was  informed  the  police  could  not  be  spared  to 
watch  the  publichouses.  As  an  example  of  numerous 
breaches  I witnessed,  which  could  have  been  prevented, 
I may  mention  a glaring  one.  A party  of  police  was 
stationed  outside  of  a publichouse,  yet,  though  the 
front  door  was  closed,  the  side  door  was  open,  and 
people  passing  freely  in  and  out. 


11388.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Whose  publieliouse  1 — Oo*.  ao.  isss. 
Kemau’s,  at  the  conier  of  Oarrick-hill  and  Donegall- 
street.  A party  of  police  was  stationed  outside  this  j.p.  ’ 

publichouse,  and  though  the  front  door  was  closed, 
people  were  passing  freely  in  and  out  by  the  side  door. 

The  fii-st  time  I noticed  this  I rcportcid  it  at  tho 
nearest  barrack,  and  tho  sergeant  promptly  desjiatched 
a couple  of  men  to  look  after  it.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
same  house  was  similarly  open  on  a subsequent  even- 
ing, and  a still  larger  body  of  police  I’ound  it,  an  I 
wrote  to  the  Town  Inspector.  When  tho  authorities 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  publichouses  to  be  dosed, 
to  try  and  jn-event  the  drunkenness  which  caused  .so 
much  riotiug,  I consider  more  vigorous  ciFoits  should 
have  been  made  by  the  police  to  enforce  it,  besides  the 
laxity  was  unfair  to  those  who  really  closed.  I found 
in  various  places,  policemen  who  were  on  d\ity  for 
very  long  hours  without  food  or  drink.  On  9th 
Augu.st,  in  Frederick-street,  a crowd  co’.niilaiued  to 
me  that  a boy  had  been  kicked  by  a dninken  jiolice- 
man,  so  I brought  acouplo  of  police  officers  to  c.xamine 
him,  and  we  found  lie  was  perfectly  sobci',  but  worn 
out  by  sheer  exliaustion ; and  though  we  told  the 
people  this,  wo  found  it  necessary  to  bring  a company 
of  soldiers  to  pi’otcct  the  police,  and  prevent  what  was 
likely  to  become  a riot.  Ilxir.gcr  so  alTects  pcoiile’s 
tempers,  that  I think  nans  of  hot  coffee  and  food 
should  be  sent  on  light  carts  to  positions  which  the 
constabulary  cannot  leave,  after  a reasonable  time. 

Many  of  the  official  witnesses  before  tho  present  Com- 
mission have  animadverted  on  the  borough  magistrates 
for  having  been  out  on  street  duty  during  the  riots, 
and  also  for  sitting  on  tho  bench  in  the  police  courts 
at  any  time.  Perhaps  they  arc  not  aware  that  the 
commissions  which  wc  lioid  a^’s  issued  tinder  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  the  Queen’s  representative,  fJio  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  command  us  diligently  to  attend  to 
the  keeping  of  the  peace  in  the  borough,  and  also  to 
hold  Courts  thei'eiii,  and  wo  have  by  oath  or  affix-ma- 
tioa  promised  to  cany  out  the  trusts  reposed  in  us. 

In  conclusion,  I venture  to  make  some  suggestions  for 
times  of  disturbances.  May  1 1 

Mr.  LePocr  Trench,  q.c. — Certainly. 

The  Witness. — My  suggestions  arc : — (1)  Lctcrowds 
he  prevented  collecting,  by  tho  police  keeping  people 
moving.  Instead  of  small  parties  have  steong  bodies 
of  police,  accompanied  by  an  officer,  with  instructions 
to  the  men  to  obey  his  oi'devs,  instead  of  acting  on 
their  own  responsibility.  I have  always  found  the 
officers  wise  and  judicious  gentlemen.  (2)  As  rioters 
are  mostly  people  who  don't  pay  taxes,  ;ind  tho  expenses 
which  riots  involve  fall  on  the  -peaceable  inhabitants, 
power  should  be  given  to  iixflict  corporal  puiiisluuent 
on  male  rioters  of  any  ago,  instead  of  only  on  boys 
under  16.  (3)  Prohibit  party  processions  thi-oughout 

Ireland  at  any  time.  (4)  Prohibit  bands  playing 
through  the  streets  or  ax-ches  of  a party  character 
being  erected  at  any  time  in  Belfast.  These  cause  a 
great  deal  of  ti-ouble,  people  defemling  them  like  the 
coloux-s  of  a i-cgiment.  (5)  When  jiublichouses  are 
closed  by  proclamation,  the  same  sliould  .ipiily  to  all 
places  where  intoxicating  chunk  is  retailed.  (6)  Let 
the  police  be  ai-raecl  only  witlx  batons.  As  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Fi-iouds,  1 conscientiously  disajipi-ove 
of  taking  human  life  under  any  cii-oumstanccs.  My 
experience  during  the  riots  confirms  me  in  my  convic- 
tion, and  I believe  the  fixing  on  tlic  mobs  groittly 
intensified  the  disturbances  throughout  Belfast,  and 
that  if  other  methods  had  been  adopted  the  riots 
would  have  been  more  easily  and  quickly  suppressed. 

There  is  one  point  which  contributed  to  the  bad  feel- 
ing of  tlie  people  ag.ainst  tlic  isilice,  viz.,  not  beuig 
able  to  find  whether  any  official  inquiries  were  being 
made  into  eveiy  case  of  fixing  by  the  ]>olicc. 

11389.  Mr.  Xe  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  say  youhold 
a Commission  of  the  Peace  from  tho  Loi'd  Lieutenant. 

Is  there  any  pex'son  here  like  the  Loifis  Lieutenant  of 
counties  who  i-ecommends  the  ai)i>oiiitnioub  of  magis- 
trates 1 — I cannot  Siiy  from  my  own  knowledge. 

1 1 390.  The  President. — Who  recoiu  mends? — I fancy 
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members  of  Pai-liament,  from  -wLat  I ]iave  heard,  are  the 
people  most  likely. 

11391.  Mr.  Xe  Foe^-  Trench,  Q.c. — In  coimtira  tlie 
Lords  Lieutenant  recommend  the  appointment  of 
magistrates.  Does'  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Antrim 
also  recommend  the  magistrates  for  the  borough  1 — 
There  is  no  official  like  him  in  Belfast. 

The  President. — It  seems  to  be  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  tlie  Corporation. 

Ml’.  Orr,  Q.c. — Tlie  Corporation  nevei’  recommends. 

The  President. — "Who  is  it,  then  1 Is  it  only  members 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Adams. — I presume  tliat  each  member  has  the 
nomination  of  a fourth  of  the  magistracy. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I take  it  that  any  respectable 
member  that  applies  for  a commission  ■would  get  it. 

Mr.  Adams. — Mr.  De  Cobain  has  the  nomination 
of  a fourth  of  the  magistrates. 

Mr,  Campbell. — I am  not  aware. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — And  Mr.  Sexton  another  fourth. 

11392.  Mr.  2FUo.vdy.—E  are  yon  no  idea  -vs’ho 
submits  the  names? — It  is  merely  an  idea  of  mine  that 
generallythemembersofParliamenthave the  patronage. 

11393.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  magistrates  ai-e 
selected  practically  by  the  members  of  Parliament  ? — 
Suggested  by  them,  and  appointed  by  the  Govemuient 
of  the  day. 

11394.  You  -were  speaking  of  the  duties  of  magis- 
trates. Is  it  the  case  that  if  the  military  have  to  tiro 
upon  the  people,  tliey  requii'c  an  order  of  the  magistrate 
to  justify  them  firing  1 — I take  it  for  granted  it  is  so. 

11395.  Did  yon  undertake  to  assist  in  tJiese  riots 
and  to  accompany  tlie  militaiy  on  these  occasions  ? — • 
I explained  on  going  out  what  my  -views  were  as 
regards  taking  life  ; and  I said  that  if  I were  not  ex- 
pected to  do  anything'  to  cause  the  loss  of  human 
life  I "would  gladly  assist.  I could  not  find  anything 
in  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  to  warrant  the 
taking  of  human  life. 

11396.  May  I take  it  that  any  body  of  military 


accompanied  by  you  and  by  no  other  magistrate 
would  be  rendered  powerless  as  far  as  firinn-  was 
concerned? — Certainly;  because  I believe  there  are 
better  methods,  and  I am  happy  to  think  that  some 
even  of  the  military  witnesses  think  "tlie  firin'^  has 
been  excessive.  I-'IiGi-e  has  been  a strong  feelinv 
against  firing.  As  a magistrate,  I have  found  a stroag 
feeling  amongst  the  people  seeing  their  relations  have 
been  killed  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

11397.  You  were  moving  pickets  and  generally 
dii’ecting  operations  on  the  7tli  August  ? — Yes ; but 
as  far  as  possible  I endeavoured  always  to  consult  one 
of  the  police  officers  in  order  not  to  act  on  my  own 
judgment  alone. 

11398.  Were  the  young  lads  who  wei-e  goinv  to 
stone  the  police  the  same  party  or  practically  conneS^d 
with  the  same  party  as  wrecked  the  draper’s  shop  ?— I 
was  not  present. 

11399.  “What  is  your  opinion? — I would  expect 
so. 

11400.  Pj-actically  tlie  same  body  as  tlie  police 

levelled  their  rifics  at  early  in  the  evening  ? No ; I 

think  nob.  "When  I wont  amongst  the  people  the 
police  levelled  their  i-ifles  at  I saw  they  were  a harm- 
less crowd.  I knew  some  of  the  people  in  it. 

_ 11401.  Can  you  say  if  the  police  during  that  first 
time  -they  levelled  their  rifles  and  the  wrecking  of  this 
draper’s  shop  ever  fired  ? — No.  From  tlie  best  in- 
quiries I could  make  they  did  not. 

11402.  Then,  the  arming  of  the  police  with  rifles 
led  to  no  serious  consequences  ? — They  did  not  have 
recourse  to  their  rifles.  If  I had  not  prevented  them 
the)'  might.  I took  it  for  gi-anted  that  the  men  had 
got  frightened.  Firing  had  become  so  common  a 
thing  that  they  did  not  look  at  it  in  a serious  light. 

11403.  There  wero  atones  thrown  and  they  levelled 
their  rifles  several  times  ? — Yes ; but  on  no  occasion 
did  they  fire,  because  I prevented  it.  Happily  one  of 
the  police  magistrates  joined  with  me  in  the  oi-der 
not  to  fire  on  one  occasion. 


Dr.  Alexatider  Dempsey,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Dr.  Alexander  11404.  Mr.  .ddums. — I believe  you  are  a medical 
Dem[)sey,  j r.  practitioner  here  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

11405.  Are  you  also  a boi-ougli  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

11406.  How  long  have  you  been  iai  the  commission 
of  the  peace? — ^About  six  years. 

11407.  Do  you  know  any  facts  in  connection  with 
the  recent  riots  that  you  would  wish  to  communicate? 
— There  are  several  points  on  which  I would  like  to 
make  a communication  to  the  court. 

11408.  Would  you  kindly  state  as  briefly  as  you 
can  the  facts  that  you  would  desii'e  to  communicate  1 
— ^With  reference  to  tire  riot  on  tlio  4tli  of  June  I have 
no  persona]  knowledge,  but  I may  state  tliat  in  the 
evening  paper  of  that  day  a very  strange  report  ap- 
peared which  gave  pretty  accurately  the  religions  of 
the  navvies  at  tlie  dock,  and  the  conclusion  I thought 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  draw  from  it  was  that  there 
was  a sorb  of  foreknowledge  of  the  attack  that  was 
about  to  be  made. 

11409.  Well  you  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  that 
transaction  because  the  man  Blakeley  has  categori- 
cally denied  the  statements  made  in  connection  with 
that  affair. 

11410.  The  Witness. — ^The  first  matter  that  came 
under  my  own  personal  observation  was  a mob  pass- 
ing tbrough  Cai’lisle  Ciicus. 

11411.  Mr.  Adams. — What  date  was  tliis?— The 
8th  of  June.  The  mob  was  accompanying  a band  and 
it  numbered  200  or  300.  They  were  armed  with 
sticks  and  tliey  looked  veiy  mischievous. 

11412.  What  street  were  they  coming  down? — 
Clifton-street.  I understand  that  the  mob  had  wrecked 
the  house  of  Mr.  Flaherty  on  the  Crumlin-road  be- 
fore passing  my  house. 

11413.  Yon  did  not  see  that  youi-self? — Nojbut  I 
saw  the  liousc  next  day.  I also  understand  that  the 


same  mob  wrecked  the  house  of  Mr.  Kernan  at  Clif- 
ton-street. The  mob  wont  dosvn  Stanhope-street  and 
went  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Shaukhill-road.  I men- 
tion this  because  it  li;is  been  alleged  that  countiy 
police  were  the  origin  of  the  riot.  This  happened  on 
the  8th  J nne,  on  which  day  the  countiy  police  only 
arrived.  There  were  no  country  police  in  that  pai't  of 
the  town  any  way. 

11414,  And  I presume  the  mob  had  no  oppoitmiity 
of  knowing  that  tliey  were  in  town? — I don’t  believe 
they  could  know.  I may  also  state  that  there  were 
publiehouses  wrecked  in  York-street,  and  the  house 
of  Ml’.  Devlin  of  Norih  Queen-street  was  wrecked 
that  evening.  1 saw  tlie  houses  myself  next  day  but 
I "was  not  there  at  the  time.  That  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  8th.  On  the  9th  of  June  I was  in  my  own 
house  when  a policeman  came  for  the  puiqiose  of  get- 
ting an  oi-dei-  for  militaiy.  My  house  is  in  Clifton- 
street.  He  told  me  that  the  police  had  been  driven 
into  Bower’s-hill  barrack,  and  that  he  feared  the  place 
would  be  fired.  He  stated  that  Mr.  hI'Leod  had  sent 
him  for  military,  and  that  the  military  -would  not  be 
given  "vj^ithout  an  order  from  a magistrate,  so  be  came 
to  me  and  I wrote  out  an  oixler  for  150  infantry  to 
proceed  to  Bower’s-hill  ban-acks.  I saw  the  in- 
fantry afterwards  myself  going  up  to  barracks. 
I was  in-esent  at  a meeting  of  magistrates  on  the  10th- 
June,  for  a pai’t  of  the  time.  At  that  meeting  there 
were  very  general  comjilaints  made  by  magistrates 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  Magistrates,  and 
against  tlie  Mayor,  in  the  firat  place  for  not  S’unraoning 
the  magistrate.s,  and  against  die  Resident  Miigisti-ates 
for  summoning  police  into  the  town  as  contrary  to  the. 
usual  custom  of  doing  such  things.  The  general  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  the  country  police  if  not  causing  the 
riot,  at  least  contributed  very  much  to  its  continuance. 
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I tliouglit  myself  this  "was  very  strange,  seeing  that 
rioting  was  going  on  before  they  arrived  for  four  or  five 
davs. 

il415.  There  were  riots  on  the  Gtli,  7tli,  and  8th  1 
—Yes,  before  the  coimtry  police  had  come  in  at  all. 
The  riots  were  going  on  from  the  4th  of  June.  In 
reference  to  that  meeting  I desire  to  corroborate  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Ross  as  to  statements  made 
bv  oilier  magistrates.  Dr.  Arnold  stated  in  coming  to 
the  meeting  he  had  had  a conversation  with  Dr.  Kane, 
in  which  he  had  stated  that  if  the  police  were  not  with- 
drawn, he  would  march  a body  of  4,000  men  and 
drive  them  oiF.  Mr.  Pattei-son,  who  was  there,  said  he 
had  heard  that  all  the  guns  in  Belfast  were  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  Shankliill-road  to  drive  the  country 
police  off  the  road,  if  they  were  not  removed. 

11416.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — Is  ho  anotlier  magistrate? 
—Yes. 

11417.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  he  state  who  it  was  who 
communicated  that  to  him  1 — I don’t  think  he  did, 

11418.  Mr.  M‘Ma/rdy. — What  was  the  alternative? 
—That  all  the  guns  in  the  town  would  be  brought  up 
to  drive  the  police  off  the  Shankhill-road,  if  they  were 
not  removed  at  once.  These  threats  I tliought  were 
very  strange,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  come  on  the 
magistrates  by  surprise.  Some  of  them  apparently 
thought  it  reasonable  enough,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  they  had  any  effect  on  the  resolutions  they 
arrived  at,  when  the  country  police  were  removed.  At 
this  meeting  Dr.  Johnston,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
give  a narrative  of  what  had  occun-ed  on  the  Shankhill- 
road,  and  he  then  remained  and  took  part  in  the 
deliberations,  which  I thought  it  a very  strange  thing 
that  a clergjunan  should  be  alloweil  to  enter  into  the 
discussions  of  the  magistrates.  The  next  meeting  of 
magistrates  I attended  was  on  the  28th  of  June.  It 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  arraugements  for 
the  genei-al  election.  Before  that  meeting  a memorial 
was  presented  to  the  Mayor  from  gentlemen  who  were 
interested  in  the  peace  of  the  town  during  the  election. 
It  was  very  largely  signed — I signed  it  myself — and  it 
was  sent  to  the  Mayor  with  a requisitiontbat  he  would 
allow  a deputation  to  go  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  request  of  the  memorial.  The  memorial 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  polling  stations  were  m 
quarters  of  the  town  that  would  lilcely  be  troublesome, 
and  that  riot  might  result  from  bringing  tbe  people  to 
those  places,  and  asking  him  to  appoint  polling  stations 
in  other  parts  of  the  to%vn  where  no  disturbance  would 
be  likely  to  ai-ise. 

11419.  Mr.  Adams. — '"Whatwas  tbe  date  of  this? — 
The  28th  of  June.  A number  of  places  were  pointed 
out  to  him,  where  polling  stations  could  be  had  free  of 
cost  in  districts  where  there  could  not  be  any  danger 
of  disturbance.  All  this  \vas  brought  under  his  notice, 
and  he  said  he  woidd  give  it  his  consideration.  I may 
state  that  the  Mayor  did  not  receive  the  deputation.  I 
may  state  that  the  deputation  never  went  before  him, 
and  the  polling  stations,  which  a good  many  of  tlie 
Catholic  magistrates  thought  were  in  very  dangerous 
places,  were  not  changed.  With  the  exception  of  two, 
they  were  all  in  Protestant  and  Orange  districts,  and 
these  two  were  the  scenes  of  fight  between  the  two 
opposing  partiea  Tliey  ai-e  just  on  the  margin  of  the 
two  districts.  At  this  meeting,  to  which  I referred  to, 
there  was  a discussion  about  the  introduction  of  extra 
police.  The  resident  magistrates  i-ecommended  the 
introduction  of  the  extra  police.  The  Protestant  local 
magistrates,  I may  say  without  exception,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  but  I believe  the  Catholic 
magistrates  were  unanimous  in  having  them  in, 
because  we  felt  from  the  experience  of  the  9th,  that 
the  town  would  not  be  safe  with  the  force  at  our 
disposal,  and  that  the  force  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
deal  with  any  rioting  on  the  12th  of  July. 
That  resolution  was  finally,  at  tbe  request  of  the 
Mayor,  adopted.  They  allowed  it  to  pass  when  they 
saw  the  feeling  about  it,  and  300  police  were  allowed 
to  be  brought  in.  That  meeting  was  on  the  28th  of 
June.  At  the  meeting  Mr.  Mulholland  and  myself 


urged  tlie  advisability  of  piittiiig  down  all  processions, 
and  especially  Sunday  School  processions — and  I asked 
the  Mayor  also,  could  the  12th  of  July  not  he  put 
down,  but  he  said  it  would  ouly  cause  more  riots.  I 
think  perhaps  he  was  right,  as  the  time  was  so  near. 
But  we  were  very  strong  about  having  Simcla}'  School 
processions  stopped. 

11420.  Yotido  not  mean,  when  you  say  that,  to  stop 
Sunday  School  excursions,  hut  processions  through  the 
streets  ? — I mean  processions  through  the  .streets  ac- 
companied by  bands.  The  street  in  which  I live 
.usually  gets  blocked  up  by  these  ])rocessions,  and 
every  time  they  go  by  I am  certain  within  the  next 
few  days  to  get  a visit  from  Jlr,  Kernan,  whose 
house  is  invariably  stoned,  applying  for  comjmnsa^ 
tion  for  damages,  and  wanting  me  to  take  his  alhdavit. 

11421.  What  religion  is  Mr.  Kermui? — tie  is  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

11422.  Mr.  Le  Poor  TrmcJi,  Q.c. — Carr  you  mention 
any  particular  Sunday  School  that  goes  that  way  ? — 
I refer  to  the  Sunday  School  excursions  that  come  up 
that  way,  accompanied  by  these  bauds.  They  nearly 
always  cause  disturbance. 

11423.  Does  Dr.  Hanna’s  excra-sion  como  uj)  that 
way? — Yes,  sir.  They  come  uj)  the  Aiitrbn-roacl. 
His  schools  are  in  Carlisle-eii-cua 

11424.  Sir.  Adams. — And  every  time  tlie  Sunday 
School  excursion  comes  up,  Kenian  comes  in  the  next 
day  to  make  his  claim  for  compensation? — ^Yes.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  times  in  the  year  his  place  is 
smashed.  I may  say,  however,  that  these  processions, 
from  my  knowledge,  are  all  on  the  • one  side.  The 
Catholics  scarcely  ever  have  any  processions.  It  is 
a very  rare  thing,  indeed,  for  them  to  have  any  po- 
litical demonsti-ations  of  any  kind.  They  liavc  never 
had  any  national  demonstrations  that  I remember  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  year-s,  They  have  had  none, 
certainly,  since  I became  a magistrate,  and  I have 
never  had  to  do  duties  on  occasions  of  the  kind. 
The  rioting  on  13tli  July  I have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of.  There  was  a meeting  called  on  tjie  14th  or 
15th  July,  and  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Megaw  and  my- 
self proposed  that  the  town  should  be  proclaimed 
under  the  Anns  Act.  We  lind  evidence  before  us 
that  in  the  riots  of  the  13th  July  tliere  was  a freer 
use  of  firearms  than  in  the  riots  of  Juno,  and  I said 
with  that  knowledge  before  us,  and  the  likelihood  of 
riots  occurring  again,  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  they  would  be  better  armed  the  next  time,  and 
that  everything  sliould  be  done  to  take  the  aru^  from 
the  people,  for  they  had  cleiu-ly  shown  they  had  them. 

11425.  M' Hardy. — What  was  the  date  of  that 

meeting? — It  was  on  the  14th  of  July.  At  tliis 
meeting  Mr.  Haslett  Wits  prcsent,  and  he  said  tliat 
there  was  no  necessity  for  proclaiming  Belfa.st,  and 
that  tire  magistrates,  if  they  went  into  tlie  streets, 
could  easily  put  them  down.  He  seemed  to  look 
upon  rioting  that  had  occurred  as  a mere  bagatelle. 

11426.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  the  town  not  proclaimed? 
— It  was,  but  not  owing  to  the  recommendation  coming 
from  the  magistrates. 

11437.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Town  Council  pro- 
tested against  the  proclamation  of  the  town  ? — I am, 
sir,  I saw  it  reported  in  the  newsj>apers. 

11428.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — You  are  not  aware  of  it  in 
any  other  way? — Noj  I am  not  a member  of  the 
Town  Council.  I saw  it  in  the  Evenhig  Telegraph. 

11429.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Was  it  against  the  procla- 
mation of  the  town,  or  against  the  action  of  proclaiming 
it  without  consulting  the  Mayor,  that  the  protest  was 
made  ?— It  was  a protest  because  the  Mayor  was  not 
consulted. 

11430.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  tlie  Mayor  present  when 
the  proclamation  of  the  town  was  discussed  by  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

11431.  Did  all  the  magistrates  oppose  the  procla- 
mation ? — I may  state  the  Catholic  magistrates  were 
all  in  favour  of  it.  Tlie  others  were  opposed  to  it, 
with  the  e.xcei)tion  of  Mr.  Megaw  and  he  was  in 
favour  of  proclaiming  the  town. 

3H2 
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Oct.  30, 18SC.  11433.  Bid  tlic  Maj-or  ext)ve.ss  aLy  -viov.-  on  tLo 

Dr.  Alexander  subject?— Oh,  I am  not  sure. 

Dempsey,  o.p,  11433.  Did  he  expi'css  any  opinion  on  the  subject 
on  the  occasion? — I don’t  think  he  did.  I could  not 
gather  from  him  ■what  viev  he  had. 

11434.  The  view  of  the  majority  of  the  magistrates 
■was  that  tlie  to^wn  should  not  be  proclaimed? — Yes; 
should  not  be  proclaimed.  They  ■were  very  indignant 
at  the  idea  of  applying  .any  Coerdoji  Act  to  Belfast. 

11435.  Were  tlie  resident  magistrates  present  ? — 
They  were. 

11436.  Was  the  divisional  magistrate  there? — I 
believe  lie  was.  I think  he  was.  I am  not  sure. 

11437.  Mr.  M'llurdy. — Was  one  of  the  strong  ob- 
jections made  to  proclaiming  the  town  this,  that  it 
would  not  he  effective  ? — I did  not  hear  tlmt  argument 
brought  forward. 

11438.  Was  it  said  that  the  powers  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  get  at  the  arms  ? — I am  not  sure  I heard 
that  argument.  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

11439.  The  Town  Council  grounded  their  protest, 
not  on  the  to^wn  being  proclaimed,  but  on  tlie  ground 
that  it  "was  proclaimed  without  the  Mayor  being  con- 
sulted?— I think  that  was  the  gi^ound.  At  tliis 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  tliere  was  a desire  to 
appoint  local  m.^gistiates  for  street  duties.  I pro- 
tested agmnst  tliis  as  I thought  the  magistrates  were 
of  no  use  there.  And  1 said  that  only  the  resident 
magisti’ates,  being  the  officials  of  the  Government, 
should  be  on  tlie  streets  with  the  police.  The  M.ayor 
said  tliat  of  couise  if  any  gentleman  was  afraid'  to 
go  out  he  would  not  be  asked.  That  was  not  my 
reason  for  objecting  to  it.  The  next  thing  I wish  to 
refer  to  is  tlie  return  of  Dv.  Hamia’s  excursion.  That 
was  on  the  31st  of  July.  I saw  the  procession  return. 
Clifton-street  was  crowded  ivith  jieople  who  had  been 
waiting  there  for  several  hours  before  the  jirocession 
arrived.  I saw  the  procession  with  the  band  passing 
up  Donegall-street  below  Cavrick-hill.  The  crowd 
began  cheering  and  took  off  their  caps  and  waved 
them  and  conducted  themselves  in  a very  disorclei-ly 
way.  Tliey  had  evidently  been  tin-owing  stones,  as 
I was  looking  out  of  my  own  house  and  saw  that  they 
were  being  charged  up  the  hill  by  the  police. 

11440.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Who  were  cheering? 

Those  aocoiiipnnyiiig  the  band  with  the  procession. 

11441.  And  were  they  throwing  stones? — I say 
they  wei'o  evidently  throwing  stones  for  I saw  the 
police  chai'go  them. 

11442.  Whom  did  they  throw  atl — Mr.  Kernan’s 
house  was  smashed,  and  thev  tJjrow  also  at  the  peoi)]e 
in  Cavi-ick  hill. 

11443.  Mr.  Adams. — That  is  the  gentleman  whose 
house  is  al^ways  smashed. 

11444.  Mr.  M^llardy. — Was  there  a large  crowd 
in  C'anick  hill  ? — I was  not  down  there ; but  I saw 
some  of  them  charged  in  the  police  court  with  having 
done  so,  but  I heard  the  clieeiing  of  the  crowd. 

11445.  But  sure  it  is  no  harm  to  cheer? — Hot  if  it 
is  done  in  au  inoffensive  manner,  and  if  it  was  not 
done  as  a challenge  to  the  party  in  Garrick  hill  and 
not  intended  to  give  offence  to  that  party. 

1 1446.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  q.c. — Was  there  a largo 
party  on  Carrick-hill  ? — I can’t  sayj  I was  not  there. 

I saw  the  attack  on  Colonel  Forbes  which  has  been 
described  here ; I saw  that  he  was  beaten  by  men, 
but  I believe  it  was  two  belonging  to  the  Sunday 
school  excursion  who  smashed  their  umbrellas  on  him. 

11447.  Some  of  the  Sunday  school  procession? — 
Yes.  That  was  the  way  the  girls  attacked  him,  but  I 
did  not  know  he  was  cut  until  I saw  him  passing  up 
afterwards,  and  he  was  bleeding.  The  next  incident 
I observed  vvas  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  day  the 
police  fired  out  of  M'Kenna’s  publichouse  on  the  Old 
Lodge  road.  The  nine  police  were  taken  out  of 
■ house  by  orders.  I believe  there  were  some  of  the 
men  brought  ro^und  by  Carlisle-eircus,  under  a caval3-y 
escort.  They  were  violently  stoned  by  a crowd  as 
they  passed  my  house.  I may  say  that  I was  laid  up 
myself,  and  could,  therefora,  look  out  of  my  house  and 


see  what  was  passing.  The  cavalry  escorted  the  men 
and  as  they  passed  clown  by  roy  house  tlie  police  ■were 
in  the  centre  and  the  ca^valry  guarding  them,  and 
there  were  showers  of  stones  thrown  at  them.  I 
thought  it  was  very  strange  that  the  cavalry  did  not 
drive  back  the  rioters.  I may  state  that  the  persons 
who  were  throwing  the  stones  at  that  time  were  above 
the  usual  class  of  persons  who  take  part  in  such  mobs. 
They  appeared  to  me  to  be  clerks  or  sliop  assistants 
respectably  dressed  men. 

11448.  Mr.  MPIardy. — What  street  was  this? 

Clifton  street.  The  crowd  were  yelling  and  shouting 
“ Morley’s  murderers  ” and  other  names.  The  cavalry 
di-ew  tlieir  swords  and  marched  on,  and  I saw  one  of 
the  policemen  struck  and  his  helmet  knocked  off  his 
head,  but  still  there  was  nn  attempt  made  by  the 
soldiers  to  di'ive  back  the  rioters,  and  they  mai-checl  on 
with  the  police.  T saw  some  of  tlie  men  there  go  over 
to  the  cavalry  who  remained  behind  and  speak  to  them, 
and  I saw  these  men  stone  the  police.  I think  thei-e 
■a'as  too  much  regard  on  the  part  of  the  general  and 
the  officers  to  maintain  the  popularity  of  the  troops  in 
Belfast. 

11449.  Mr.  Adams. — I suppose  you  think  that 
when  the  soldiers  and  police  are  used  together  against 
a crowd  each  man  ought  to  do  his  duty  when  the  time 
arrives,  and  that  if  it  is  their  duty  to  fire  they  should 
fire,  and  if  it  is  not,  that  they  should  not? — I think 
wlien  soldiers  go  out  to  do  police  duty  they  ought  to  do 
it,  and  not  show  their  sympathy  to  the  mobs. 

11450.  Mr  M‘‘iTardy. — Do  you  think  that 'tlie 
population  of  Belfast  should  be  dragooned  ? — No,  sii, 
I do  not  wish  that  they  should  be  dragooned,  butlsav 
riots  should  be  put  down  with  a firm  hand,  and  when 
the  military  go  out  to  assist  the  police  they  should  show 
no  sympathy  with  the  mobs,  and  they  should  not  l.'C 
talking  of  maintaining  their  popularity. 

11451.  Do  you  think  that  in  a crowd  from  ■which 
stones  came,  and  in  which  there  wei-e  girls  and  boys, 
the  cavalry  sliould  charge  i-ecklessly  ? — I did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind,  sir.  I say  if  there  is  a mob,  and  if 
there  is  rioting  in  the  street,  and  the  mob  deserve  it, 
I say  they  should  be  charged. 

11452.  Who  do  you  think  should  be  the  officer  in 
command  ? — I think  the  magistrates  should  leave  the 
discretion  to  some  officer. 

11453.  Do  you  think  that  the  officer  should  be  in 
command? — Yes. 

11454.  And  do  you  think  that  he  probably  exercised 
his  disci-etion  on  the  occasion  ? — In  all  probability  ho 
did. 

11-155.  Edward  Bulwer. — When  the  troojxi  go 

out  a magistrate  must  go  with  them? — Yes,  but  I 
tliink  we  had  some  military ' magistrates  here. 

11456.  But  there  must  be  a magistrate? — Yes.  On 
August  tlie  8th,  I saw  a troop  of  police  cavalry  coming 
down  with  the  Inspector-General,  who  went  up  that 
day  to  M'Keniia’s  public-house  to  see  the  eflect  of  the 
rioting  and  the  ■^vrecking  of  the  house.  When  he 
returned  he  wa.s  riding  one  of  tlie  hoi-ses,  I did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  Inspector-General  at  the  time. 
The  policeman  whose  horse  he  had  was  walking  or 
running  behind,  and  they  were  followed  and  stoned 
for  t^wo  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  tliere 
•was  no  attempt  made  to  drive  back  the  mob.  Tlie 
police,  really  so  far  as  I saw,  acted  with  a great  deal 
of  forbearance.  I may  say  that  evening  I saw  a troop 
of  about  fifty  policemen  armed  with  rifies  coming 
down  the  same  street  and  they  were  badly  stoned, 
and  they  made  no  attempt  to  drive  back  the  riotei-s. 
In  passing  Stanhope-sti’eet  they  used  to  run  across 
in  twos  and  threes  in  order  to  escape  the  stone  tlu-ow- 
ing,  and  still  they  were  in  sufficient  force  to  drive 
back  the  rioters  and  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  it.  I think  it  had  a very  demoralising  effect  on 
the  crowd  to  have  the  police  yielding  to  them  and 
allowing  them  do  whatever  they  liked  and  making  no 
attempt  whatever  to  keep  order.  ■ About  this  time, 
from  the  31st  of  July  to  8th  of  August,  I saw  workei-s 
coming  down  tlie  Crumlin-road  attacked  and  stoned. 
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11457-  Mr.  Adains. — ^Wliat  workersl— I believe 
tbey  ■"■ere  Catbolic  workera  avIio  ^vel■e  ia  a small 
minority,  and  a large  crowd  always  followed  tliom, 

11458.  From  wliatmDl? — Icau’fcsay.  Tlieyworo 
freqiiently  badly  treated. 

11459.  Tiiat  was  after  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion!— 
Yes,  up  to  tbe  middle  of  August.  The  treatment  they 
rece’iv«l  wiw  very  bad,  and  there  wero  no  policemen  on 
the  road.  Tliero  were  no  policemou  at  tdl  on  that 
road  from  Agnes-sti-eet,  which  is  above  the  Court- 
house, down  to  Carrickhill.  A number  of  the  Catliolic 
residents  camo  to  me  and  reported  they  were  afraid 
their  places  v/ould  be  wrecked,  for  there  v/as  no  pro- 
tection at  all  on  the  road,  and  they  asked  me  to  try 
to  procure  a force  ibr  duty  there.  I wrote  to  the 
Inspe'otor-Gcneral,  and  got  a force  of  police  there,  and 
afterwards  that  part  of  the  road  was  protected  and 
I got  patrols  put  on  duty  from  Carriek-hill  up  to 
Amies-street.  Tluse  are  all  the  personal  incidents 
that  I have  to  relate. 

11460.  Mr.  Adams. — Have  you  any  recommenda- 
tions to  mate,  Dr.  Dempsey!— I think,  from  ray 
knowledge  of  Belfast,  and  I have  seen  seveiul  times 
of  disturbance,  I believe  that  the  peace  of  the  town 
would  be  much  better  preserved  if  the  borough  magis- 
trates -were  not  on  duty.  I don’t  think  they  are  of 
auy  service  whatever  to  the  police  in  suppi'cssing  riots. 
If  the  people  are  quiet  they  are  not  Wiinted,^  and  if  tho 
people  get  excited  they  have  no  influence  in  keeping 
quiet.  It  gives  confidence  to  a mob,  in  my 
opinion,  to  see  a local  magistrate  with  the  police  when 
a riot  is  "oing  on,  for  they  believe  the  police  -will  not 
then  deal*with  them  severely  for  a length  of  time. 

11461.  You  believe  the  system  of  making  terms 
with  the  mob  is  most  mischievoits ! — I believe  it  is. 

11462.  What  do  you  think  of  the  borough  magis- 
trates on  the  bench  1 How  do  the  body  of  borough 
magistrates  perform  their  duty,  and  do  you  approve  of 
the  idea  of  paid  magistrates !— I think  the  borough 
magistrates  would  be  tetter  off  the  bench,  much  better. 

fl463.  Do  you  know  the  Dublin  system  ? — I know 
something  about  it. 

11464.  Would  you  prefer  having  paid  magistrates! 
Yes.  paid  magistrates. 

11465.  Do  you  thiulf  that  would  be  a beneficial 
change  with  the  condition  of  thin.gs  in  Belfast! — I 
think  it  would.  I think  if  we  had  two  men  of  good 
akandmg— lawyers— and  paid  a good  salary,  I believe 
the  peace  of  tho  town  would  have  been  much  better  off. 
Another  arguinont  against  having  any  oi  tlie  local 
magistrates  on  the  street  is  that  no  local  magistrate 
would  like,  during  a riot,  to  order  the  police  to  fire  a 
charge  on  the  mob  if  it  were  necessary  to  deal  with 
them  with  physical  force,  owing  to  the  feelmg  that 
would  be  aroused  against  him  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  would  'oe  very  hard  on  any  local  magis- 
trate who  would  be  living  in  the  town  afterwards,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I think  some  one  else  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  police.  Having  four  or  five  men  in 
charge  of  the  police  only  leads  to  confusion,  and  the 
police  ofiicer  does  not  know  from  whom  to  take  orders, 
and  the  magistrates  themselves  do  oot  know  who  is 
the  senior.  It  leads  to  confusion,  and  it  does  more 
harm  than  if  the  police  -were  left  solely  respousible  for 
tho  peace  of  the  district. 

11466,  What  would  you  propose  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  police  force!— I think  the  police 
force  should  be  under  a Chief  Conimisgioiier  or  Town 
Insiiector,  who  would  be 'solely  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  town  to  the  Government,  and  that  the 
force  should  be  mcreased.  I don’t  thbik  tlie  pre.sent 
force  is  fit  to  cope  with  the  disturbances,  and  that  we 
should  have  a jiermanent  force  that  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  all  disturbances  during  the  year. 

11467.  Would  youbein  favour  of  having  tliepohco 
under  local  control! — No,  I would  not. 

11468.  Can  you  conceive  any  local  authority  which 
would  have  the  confidence  of  both  parties  in  Belfast! 
—We  have  no  representation  in  Belfast  that  would 
givo  confidence  to  the  Catholic  party,  and  I don’t  think 


it  is  likely -n’o  will  get  any  representation  to  give  us  Oct.  seises 
confidence.  _ Dr.  Alexanaei 

11469.  I suppose  what  would  be  liked  by  the  Dempsey,  i.i* 
Catholic  party  would  bo  disliked  by  tho  other  side! — 

They  would  scarcely  have  it. 

11470.  Do  you  tliiiilc  that  owing  to  the  height  of 
party  feeling  in  Belfast  it  would  be  bnpossiblo  to  form 
auy  local  body  that  would  enjoy  tho  confidence  of 
both  parties  !—It  would  be  quite  im[iossiblo. 

11471.  Then  I presume  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
having  a man  at  the  licad  of  the  police  force  who 
would  bo  responsible  to  the  Inspector-General,  or 
responsible  immediately  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  Dublin ! — That  is  what  I would  suggest. 

11472.  H.ave  you  anytlmigtosay  .asto  theapjjoint- 
ment  of  divisional  magistrates ! — Well,  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  we  had  cither  divisional  or  stipend- 
iary magistrates. 

11473.  With  legard  to  processions  in  the  to'wn, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  tliera  clown  alto- 
gether, or  would  yon  give  power  to  put  them  down 
only  in  times  of  riot  and  disturbances ! — I would  jjut 
them  down  altogether — processions  of  every  descrip- 
tions, whether  Sunday-school,  13th  of  July  processions, 
and  15th  of  August  processions. 

11474.  Wouldn’t  it  be  of  some  difficulty  to  deal 
with  tho  matter  in  a single  town ! — Belfast  is  a very 
exceptional  place,  and  should  be  tre;vted  in  a very 
exceptional  manner.  We  caunot  have  a procession  of 
any  kind  Avithout  having  disturbance. 

11475.  Would  you  change  the  tribunal  by  which 
compensation  is  assessed.  You  know  that  the  tribunal 
at  present  is  the  Town  Council ! — I think  it  is  a veiy 
great  hardship  when  houses  are  wrecked  and  looted, 
and  the  property  carried  aAvay,  that  compensation 
should  not  be  given  for  the  property  removed  from  the 
premises.  I think  the  Act  should  be  amended  so 
that  a pei-son  injui-ed,  or  whose  property  was  carried 
away,  should  get  compensation.  Then,  again,  a number 
of  houses  were  wrecked  in  these  riots,  and  the  business 
of  the  people  altogether  destroyed,  and  they  arc  doing 
nothing  now.  They  have  lost  their  trade,  and  the 
profit  arising  from  it,  and  tho  good  will  in  tlicir  lioiises 
has  been  destroyed,  and  I think  they  should  bo  com- 
pensated for  that. 

11476.  Is  there  any  delay  in  obtaining  compensa- 
tion ! — There  is  a delay.  They  canuot  obtain  com- 
pensation for  some  time. 

11477.  Not  until  the  next  rate! — I think  so. 

11478.  Mr.  On-,  Q.c. — Tlie  Town  Council  can  only 
sit  within  a period  of  not  more  than  six  or  less  than 
four  weeks  before  the  assizes  to  hear  those  cases ! — They 
have  compensated  already  a number  of  j)orsons  whoso 
places  were  injured  in  the  June  riots,  but  tliey  caunot 
entertain  for  the  present  those  injured  in  the  August 
riots. 

11479.  Mr.  Adams. — And  they  cannot  be  paid 
until  the  next  rate. 

1 1480.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I think  they  are  paid  pretty 
soon,  but  they  c.uiuot  entertain  the  August  cases  for 
the  present. 

11481.  The  irt<ness.— In  some  cases  they  cunuot 
be  paid  until  the  next  rate  after  the  awai-ds  are  made. 

1 1482.  Mr.  Adams. — Are  you  iu  favour  of  changing 
the  present  tribunal  by  Avhich  the  compensation  is 
assessed! — I think  the  tribunal  has  nor  the  confidence 
of  tlse  people  of  Belfast.  I Avould  be  in  favour  of 
appointing  a Government  arbitrator  with  power  of 
appoiil  from  him  if  the  decision  was  not  satisfactory, 
to  some  higher  court. 

11483.  To  what  court! — lam  not  quite  sure,  but 
I would  give  the  power  of  appeal. 

11484.  Did  you  see  the  processions  of  tho  Island 
I,1y^  1 I .saw  one  or  two  of  them. 

11485.  Do  you  tliink  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
stopped  before  they  were  !— Well,  I do.  I think  tliese 
processions  did  a great  deal  of  liarm.  They  excited 
the  people  very  much,  and  they  conducted  themselves 
very  badly. 

11486.  Did  you  hear  those  expressions  of  “ Morley’s 
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muriam."  a:ul  clitl  j oi,  know  tliat  repraeiitations 
Dr.  Alexander  nii«>c  to  tlie  people  th^  the  police  •were  sent 

Dempsey,  ,r «o-\rn  iiere  bp  Sir.  Sloiiey  to  ma.ssacre  the  people  ? 

I heard_tiiose  expressions  addressed  to  the  police. 

11487.  Do  you  think  they  did  much  mischief?  — 
I think  tlioy  did. 

11488.  Mr.  ZePoei- Trench,  Q.C.— Did  you  read  Dr 
Hannas  e-yidence? — Yes,  I read  it. 

11489,  You  saw  he  stated  that  he  only  recollected 
a single  stone  being  thrown  at  his  Sunday  School  excur- 
sions dunng  thirty  years  Your  experience  does  not 
coincide  with  Dr.  Hanna’s  ?— I think  he  made  a oreat 
mistake,  because  I know  for  the  last  four  or  fiye  years 
there  is  al-ways  disturbance  at  his  excursions. 

11490.  Your  experience  doesnot  agree  -with  his?— 
Ho,  It  does  not.  Dr.  Hanna  is  always  at  the  head  of 
the  excursion,  and  he  does  not  see  wliat  goes  on  at  the 
tail  of  it. 

11491.  Sir  Zdward  Tukoer. — With  regard  to  the 
polling  stations  were  they  placed  in  localities  that  were 
likely  to  lead  to  riot? — ^The  majority  of  the  polling 
stations  -vvere  placed  in  the  heart  of  Orange  or  Protes- 
tant districts,  and.  I saw  in  Brown’s  square,  which 
a Protestant  locality,  that  as  Mr.  Sexton  and  some  of 
his  suppoi-tei-s  were  driving  past  he  was  stoned  by  the 
mob.  He  turned  into  Millfield,  a Catholic  quarter, 
and  I believe  if  the  people  knew  Mr.  Sexton  had  been 
stoned  a not  would  have  ensued.  It  was  fortunate 
they  did  not  know  it. 

11492.  Were  there  any  polling  stations  in  the 
Catholic  districts  ?— There  was  at  the  Model  School 
which  is  neutral  ground.  ’ 

11493.  Were  there  anypolling  stations  in  Catholic 
distnets  1 There  -was  no  polling  stations  in  a purely 
Catholic  district,  altliough  there  were  some  in  purely 
Protestant  districts.  ^ •' 

11494.  With  regard  to  processions  you  apply  your 
observations  to  all  persuasions  ?— To  all  persuasions. 

1 would  put  down  ail  processions  on  all  sides. 

11495.  During  the  riots  of  the  31st  of  August,  at 
Dr.  Hanna’s  school  feast,  there  was  no  crowd  attacked 
the  school  least  when  it  come  out  of  the  station.  Is 
tliat  so  ?— I understood  that  at  tlie  station  the  mob  that 
accompanied  the  procession  wrecked  a publichouse 
1149G.  Was  tlie  crowd  attacked  ?— There  was  no 
statement  made  to  that  effect  that  I have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  'Townsend  in  his  evidence  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  if  a crowd  with  a band  wreck  a house  the  band  is 
immediately  dispersed.  That  is  not  my  experience, 
if  it  were  done  in  this  case,  the  crowd  that  followed 
Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion  would  have  been  dispersed  at 
the  railway  station. 

11497.  Mr.  2I‘Hardy.  — What  evidence  are  you 
referring  to,  for  I have  no  recollection  thatHri  To-wns- 
end  said  tliat. 

11498.  The  President. — He  said  it. 

11499.  Hiv  Edward  PwZwei-.— Are  you  awai-e  that 
when  the  military  are  called  out  they  are  not  called 
out  for  police  duty  ?— Well,  they  have  done  police  duty 
in  Belfast.  ^ 

1 1500.  But  they  are  not  intended  to  do  police  duty  ? 

— T’he  military  in  my  opinion  should  do  the  firino-  and 
not  the  police.  ® 

11501.  But  they  could  not  act  without  the  authority 
of  a magistrate? — I am  aware  of  that,  and  that  should 
be  settled  in  the  future  arrangements.  I would  give 
the  Town  Inspector  power  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  military  officer  in  command  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  a town. 

11502.  When  the  militaiy  are  called  into  action 
the  geneial  officertakes  command?— I believe  that  is  so. 

11503.  Do  you  think  the  town  should  be  given  up 
to  the  general  officer  ?— I would  hold  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner wholly  responsible  to  see  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  not  inadequate.  I think  the  mOit^y 
should  have  prevented  the  police  being  stoned  and  not 
allow  the  mob  to  drive  them  off  the  ground. 

11504.  Elv.  M‘Hardy. — How  long  have  you  been  a 
magistrate  ? — About  six  years. 

11505.  There  was  a question  asked  of  the  last  wit- 


magistrates  connected  with  the  town 
ot  Bellast  are  appointed— can  you  tell  what  partis 
recommend  their  appointment  ?-Well,  I believe thev 
m-e  usually  appointed  by  the  Lord  Cliaucellor  on  the 
recommendation  sent  in  by  some  political  organization 
or  by  some  influential  pei-son  who  would  probably  in 
fluence  the  Lord  Chancellor.  ^ 

11506  You  referred  to  a paragraph  in  the  evenuur 
paper  of  the  4th  of  June,  and  suggested  that  it  indi! 
^ted  a foreknowledge  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
yueens  Island  men,  and  you  based  that  on  the  fact 
Uiat  It  jiretty  accurately  stated  tlie  number  of  Catho- 
lies  and  Protestants.  At  that  time  the  riot  had 
occurred? — It  had. 

1 1507.  And  would  it  not  have  been  very  easy  for 
an  active  press  reporter  to  obtain  all  the  information 
mtheparagraph  after  the  riot?— Well,  it  mi^ht  sir 

but  then  au  -the  men  employed  at  the  works  wei-e'seat- 
tered  at  the  time,  and  I don’t  see  ho-w  he  could  have 
got  it. 

n508.  Someoftheinformation  wa,s  fairly  accurate 
inaccurate  ?-So  it  appears  since 
11509.  Mr.  Acfflms.— I would  like  to  know  what 
part  01  it  was  fairly  accurate. 

lisp.  The  President. — ITiis  gentleman  was  not 
present  and  he  cannot  tell. 

n*511.  JH.  IPlIavdy. — It  was  accurate  as  rc<'ards 
religion  i — Jj  airly  accurate. 

report  suggest  some  special  source 

opMormation,  some  indication  of  an  organization? 

Thatismy  reding  of  it.  It  is  my  personal  opiniom 
Hop.  And  you  say  that  because  it  is  pi-etty  aocu- 
mte  -with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  people — do  you 
know  any  other  particular  in  which  it  is  pretty  accu- 
i-ate  ?— It  was  accui-ate  about  the  drowning  of  the  liov 
au<l  It  was  pretty  accurate  too  about  the  attack  of  the 
isiandmen. 

The  paper  was  published 
on  the  afternoon  ot  the  4tli  June,  after  the  attack. 

lloI5,  Mr.  21‘IIurdy. — Are  you  a ratepayer— a 
large  ratepayer,  Mr.  Dempsey  ?— Well,  I am  a rate- 
payer and  pay  pretty  largely. 

_115IG._  The  increase  in  the  local  force  suggested  at 
to  the 

extent  of  M,QQ0  per  year.  What  do  you  sayto  that? 
—Ihe  present  riots  have  cost  more  than  that. 

115M.  More  than  £6,000  a year  ?— I thinlr  ,so 
ilol8._Ave  you  satisfied  that  the  present  peace 
oigamzation  develops  sufficient  efficiency  ?— I think 
tJie  present  force  is  a very  good  one. 

IISID.  Well  organized  and  administered  ?— It  is 
fau  ly  well  managed. 

11520  Do  you  think  the  Town  Inspector  exercised 
sufficient  independent  authority  ? —I  do  not.  That  is 
the  one  weak  point  in  the  present  arrangements. 

11521  Do  you  think  the  control  exereised  by  the 

magisti-ates  over  the  police  is  beneficial  ? I do  not. 

Do  you  think  these  two  points  bear  on  the 
efficiency  of  Uie  police  in  times  of  disturbance?-! 
think  the  police  are  hampered  by  the  magistrates. 

11523.  You  stated  tliat  Dr.  Arnold  had  a con- 
versation with  Dr.  Kane  as  to  a cei-tain  line  of  conduct 
he  intended  to  pureue-can  you  say  who  Dr.  Arnold 
IS ! Yes,  he  is  a medical  gentleman  in  town.  I know 
him  intimately.  , j-iuiuw 

11524.  Did  the  meeting  call  on  Dr.  Kane  for  an 
; Dr.  Kine  ™ aot  present  ivlea 
J/1.  Arnold  ga'^e  the  conversation. 

msif^Tes^'''  •>“*  Br.  Arnold 

U62a.  ton  also  referred  to  Mr.  Potieison—that  lie 
lard  doTO  a certain  line  of  eondnet  to  be  pnreiied  in 
crjim  cironmstancea.  Did  he  say  »ho  he  heart  iS 

InyZmL  “"Mobed 

to  importance 

to  those  statements  !-I  ssould  say  they  appeared  to 
sympathise  very  much  -ivith  those  rtatemento 
11628.  The  meeting  sympathised !— I really  think 
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so.  The  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  clearly  against  the 
police. 

11529.  You  referred  to  Dr.  dolmston — do  you  tliink 
Pr.  Johnston  unduly  occupied  the  time  of  the  meet- 
iflcr  1 — I think  he  did. 

11530.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  that  Dr. 
Johnston  had  very  recently  left  several  of  the  families 
that  had  suffered  bereavements  ? — Yes.  We  could  all 
thoroughly  understand  that. 

11531.  Was  it  on  account  of  that  fact  that  he  was 
allowed  such  latitude  1 — He  got  plenty  of  latitude. 

11532.  Was  he  treated  exceptionally  because  he  had 
recently  attended  those  bereaved  faunliesi — I don’t 
know  why  he  got  so  much  latitude. 

11533.  Mr.  Adams. — What  I understand  is  that  you 
do  not  object  to  Dr.  Johnston  being  allowed  to  addi-ess 
the  meeting,  as  he  was  thoroughly  entitled  to,  hut  that 
he  was  allowed  afterwards  to  enter  into  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  meeting? — He  sat  beside  the  mayor,  and  he 
spoke  after  he  had  made  his  statements  to  the  meeting. 

11534.  Mr.  M'ilardy. — With  reference  to  the 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  polling  stations,  was  it  from 
parties  of  all  shades  of  religious  thought? — It  was  from 
all  shailes,  or  neai-ly  all  shades.  It  was  signed  by  some 
Protestants. 

11535.  Was  it  from  onepoliticalparty?— I believe 
it  was  got  up  by  tho  National  party,  and  it  was  signed 
by  jnembexu  of  other  parties  also. 

11536.  Which  is  a purely  Catholic  district  in  which 
a polling  station  could  be  placed  ? — There  might  have 
been  one  in  the  Raglan-street  school,  which  was  offered 
free,  of  cost. 

11537.  Tbe  matter  of  cost,  I suppose,  did  not  enter 
into  the  considerai.ion  of  the  matter?— Well,  I don’t 
know.  The  school  at  Raglan-street  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  disti'ict,  and  a large  niunber  of  the  electors  of 
West  Belfast  live  there. 

11538.  Mr.  L>iFoer  Trench,  q,.c. — Where  is  it? — It  is 
betv.^eeE  the  Fall's-road  and  the  Grosvenor-road. 

11539.  Mr.  M‘Hard>j. — And  where  were  stations 
established  ? — In  Ashmore-street  and  Grosvenoi-- 
road. 

11540.  How  far  from  where  the  Catholic  school  is 
situated,  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  ? — I should  say 
a quarter  of  a mile. 

11541.  Were  the  same  stations  opened  as  last  year  ? 
Yes,  sir. 

11542.  Is  it  likely  to  lead  to  confusion  to  change 
the  polling  stations? — Not  at  all.  There  had  been 
only  one  election  there  before,  and  it  would  have  been 
quite  convenient  to  make  a change. 

11543.  Would  it  lead  to  confusion  to  change  the 
police  aiTaugements  1 — I don’t  think  it  would.  It  is 
as  easy  making  the  aiTangement  for  one  place  as  the 
other. 

11544.  Would  such  a change  not  necessitate  a 
modification  of  the  ti-affic  arrangements  ? — There  is 
very  little  traffic  in  that  locality. 

11545.  I understand  you  to  say  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  introducing  tho  oxti-a  police,  the  Protestant 
magistrates  were  against  it? — Yes. 

11546.  What  number  attended  tho  meeting? — I 
should  say  about  thirty  or  forty. 

11547.  What  was  the  number  of  Catholic  magis- 
trates in  favour  of  their  introduction  ? — About  eight. 

11548.  And  this  majority  of  thirty-two — they 
yielded  to  the  views  of  the  minority  of  eight? — Wo 
had  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  police  authorities, 
and  the  resident  magistrates,  and  we  followed  their 
advice  and  sustained  tliem,  and  it  was  on  this,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  mayor,  that  they  adopted  our 
views,  There  is  always  a desire  to  be  economical 
when  it  comes  to  be  a question  of  the  introduction  of 
the  police,  and  I think,  it  has  a very  bad  effect ; I 
have  .seen  myself,  a very  bad  effect  from  it  in  the  to-\vn. 

11549.  When  you  say  economy,  do  you  mean  as 
regards  money,  or  as  regards  expediency? — Both. 
The  money  is  not  tlie  chief  thing.  I have  acted  at 
Cairickhill  now  for  some  years,  and  I am  bound  to 
■■ay  that  a small  force  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  down 


disturbances  on  the  part  of  processionists  passing  by.  zo.  issi*. 
I liave  seen  them  several  times.  If  a procession  is  Alexander 
passing,  and  if  they  commence  to  throw  stones,  the  Dempsey,  j.p. 
order  is  given  to  charge  the  small  party — tlie  Catliolic 
party  ; whereas,  I think,  if  tho  force  was  sufficiently 
strong,  the  proper  couree  would  be  to  attiick  the 
aggressors.  The  Catholic  party  is  put  back,  and  the 
processionists  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  like. 

11550.  Can  you  .tell  me  is  there  anything  objection- 
able in  a procession  with  banners  and  fla.gs? — Not  the 
slightest  if  they  conduct  themselvesproperly,but  if  they 
smash  and  wreck  houses  it  is  a different  thing. 

11551.  Of  your  o^vn  knowledge  have  you  ever 
Imown  of  a procession  beginning  a wanton  attack  with- 
out its  liaving  been  attacked  jn-evioualy  ? — I ha^•e  been 
looking  at  it  at  Carrickhill,  and  I never  saw  a proces- 
sion, on  the  12tli  of  July  or  any  other,  that  they  did 
not  attack  the  house  of  Mr.  Kernan. 

11553.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  hi  which 
there  hiui  not  been  previously  stone-tlu-owing  before 
the  procession  attacked  Mr.  Iveinan’s  liouse  ?— A lot 
of  young  people,  who  are  not  sympathisers,  crowd 
about  Carrickhill,  and  clioko  up  the  place,  and  the 
people  are  unable  to  get  out  on  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness. The  force  are  not  sufficient  to  drive  them  back, 
and  they  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

11653.  Has  the  feeling  against  allowing  these  pro- 
cessions grown  very  much  during  the  last  six  years  I 
— I thiulc  it  has. 

11554.  Is  it  a fact  that  about  six  years  ago  the 
Catholic  party  entirely  gave  up  processions '? — I believe 
it  is  seven  or  eight  years  since  tho  Catholics,  as  a 
body,  had  any  procession.  The  ia.st  occasion  on  whicli 
they  had  a procession  was  tlie  17tli  of  March,  eight 
years  ago,  and  on  that  occasion  the  police  fired  on  them. 

11555.  Do  you  tliink  there  has  been  miy  influence 
at  work  in  this  town — any  under-current  at  u'ork  to 
discredit  the  existing  police  arrangements,  and  to  get 
a local  force  introduced  ? — I should  say  so. 

11556.  On  what  gi-ouud  ! — It  has  been  opouiy 
expressed. 

11557.  Do  you  think  ther-e  has  been  any  under- 
current at  work  to  discredit  these  school  jirocessions 
of  Dr.  Hanna’s,  and  get  them  put  a stop  to  ? — I don’t 
know  that  there  has  beea. 

11558.  If  the  present  12th  of  July  processions  are 
stopped  they  will  also  be  stopped  2 — I would  put  down 
all  processions,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  They  alwaj-s 
lead  to  distur'bances.  The  Catliolic  processions  lead 
to  riots  as  well  as  the  Proteshmt. 

11559.  What  objection  have  you  to  school  proces- 
sions ? — They  lead  to  disturbances. 

11560.  Would  you  put  down  a political  demonstra- 
tion, such  as  a francliise  demonstration  ? — You  can’t 
put  down  these.  They  are  not  of  the  samn  nature. 

11561 . What  is  the  objection  to  the  I2tli  of  July 
demonstration  and  the  Sunday-school  processions  ?-— 

They  lead  to  disturbances. 

11562.  And  if  a political  party  holds  a demonstni- 
tion  might  it  not  lead  to  disturbance  ? — It  is  a different 
tiling  altogether.  They  would  not  march  through  tho 
street  -with  banners  and  bands. 

11563.  Do  you  think  tliat  if  a certain  party  cele- 
brated the  defeat  of  the  Homo  Rule  Bill  tliat  that 
would  cause  danger? — If  they  celebrated  it  in  a 
certain  way.  In  a legitimate  way  I do  not  think  it 
would. 

11564.  But  if  they  had  bands  of  music  and  banners 
how  would  you  distinguisli  between  one  demoji.stra- 
tion  and  anotbei* — what  really  would  you  lay  down? 

— If  a procession  of  tliat  kind,  I do  not  care  what  its 
object  might  be,  was  brought  out  to  celebrate  anything 
I would  not  allow  it  to  parade. 

11565.  No  jirocession  of  any  kind? — No  procession 
of  any  pai-ty  kind.  I would  not  interfere  with  a 
political  meeting  or  demonstration, 

11566.  If  tliero  was  a funeral  proce-ssiou — the 
funeral  procession  of  a political  man — would  you 
allow  that  ? — Yes. 

11567.  Do  you  think  llicre  would  be  anj'  chance  of 
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Oe«.^i88o,  fceacbing  the  people  to  exerdse  eelf-control  ?— It  has 
i>r.  Alesaurter  tl'ie'J  here  in  Belfast,  and  it  has  not  been  a 
i/empsey,  j.p.  success.  1 think  by  this  time  wc  should  try  some- 
thing else. 

1 1568.  Iliivo  you  ever  had  here,  in  your  opinion,  a 
perfect  police  organization  1 — Not  in  this  case,  with 
the  magistrates  interfering  in  it,  and  having  too  much 
control. 

11569.  There  luis  always  been  a conflict  of  authority? 
— A conflict  of  authority. 

11570.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Re.sldent  Magis- 
trates and  the  Crown  officers  are  the  proper  people  to 
control  them  ? — My  idea  would  be  that  whoever  the 
magistrates  presiding  at  the  police  court  were  they 
should  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  police  ; 
they  should  not  be  connected  with  the  Castle;  tliey 
should  simply  administer  justice,  and  the  police  should 
have  control  over  the  arrangements  for  the  neace  of  the 
tonm. 

115/1.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  people  themselves 
should  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  responsibility  of 
appointments  or  in  dealing  with  the  peace  ? — I do  not 
^ understand  what  you  mean  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  peace  of  the  town. 

11572.  Do  yon  think  that  the  people  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  government  or  peace  of  the  town,  or 
in  the  exercise  of  the  magisterial  duties  ? — I know  that 
at  present  there  is  a very  large  section  of  the  people 
who  have  no  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
force  under  the  present  arrangement.  I have  no 
doubt  that  a change  would  probably  give  confidence 
to  the  people,  and  cause  them  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

11573.  Can  you  make  a suggestion  of  any  local 
body  that  could  be  formed  to  fairly  command  the 
confidence  of  all  classes  ?— I do  not  think  I would 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

11574.  Can  you  not  suggest  anybody? — I could 
not  suggest  anybody  tliat  would  have  the  confidence 
of  the  Catholic  party. 

11575.  Do  you  think  that  batons  are  the  proper 
weapons  for  dealing  with  the  ordinary  stone-throwing  ? 

' — In  time  of  riot  I would  be  in  favour  of  giving 
them  revolvers  besides  the  baton,  although  I think  the 
baton  is  a very  useful  weapon,  but  I tJiink  the  other 
would  be  good ; that  is,  to  give  them  revolvers  besides. 

) 1576.  Ton  have  referred  to  tlio  stone-throwing  by 
respectable  people.  Youhave referred  to  the  occasion 
when  the  cavalry  were  doing  escort.  "Was  it  a heavy 
stone-throwing  which  was  engaged  in  at  that  time  ?— 
It  was  a threwing  of  stones  that  was  striking  the  police. 

11577.  Were  any  of  the  horses  hurt  ? — I could  not 
say  that. 

11578.  Was  firing  necessary  upon  that  occasion. 
Do  you  think  that  ?— I do  not  think  so.  I thought 
if  the  cavalry  had  turned  up  and  cliarged  them  the 
streets  would  have  been  cleared  at  once. 

11579.  Can  you  tell  me,  as  a magistrate  residing 
in  Clifton-street,  that  yon  have  a good  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  what  police  protection  w’as  required  ? 
— I saw  the  police  on  duty  but  I do  not  think  that, 
o^ving  to  my  responsibility  there,  I have  any  par- 
ticular means  of  information. 

11580.  But  during  the  period  that  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  you  made  a representation  that  the 
police  were  not  doing  their  duty  there  ? — I did  not 
say  that  the  police  were  not  attending  to  their  duty. 
What  I said  was  that  at  the  time  there  was  no 
police  patrol.  I did  not  blame  the  police  because 
they  were  engaged  elsewhere.  The  place,  at  this 
particular  time,  was  left  without  protection  because 
tlie  police  had  not  a sufficient  force  to  supply  men 
there,  and  engage  them  in  other  quarters  where  they 
were  needed. 

11581.  And  the  Inspector-General  remedied  that 
matter  when  you  reported  it? — Yes,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  afterwards  asked  to  withdraw  the  patrol  placed 
there. 

11582.  Did  he  state  by  whom  he  was  asked? — • 
Yes  ; by  Sir  John  Preston. 


11583,  Sir  John  Preston  was  one  of  the  magis  ti-ates  ? 
— Yes. 

11584.  And  was  the  police  patrol  withdrawn?— 
Yes. 

11585.  As  a rule  any  i-epresentation  that  is  made 
to  tlie  Town  Inspector  receives  his  immediate  attention 
does  it  not  ?— I always  found  it  so ; from  my  experience 
I would  say  so. 

11586.  May  I ask  are  you  going  away  within  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  ?— No,  sir,  I do  not  intend 
to  go  away. 

11587.  Mr.  Adams, — Youai-enot  going  to  America? 

— No.  I am  not  tired  of  tlie  2>lace  I am  in  yet, 
11588.  Mr.  Campbell. — As  I uiidev.staiul  vour  evi- 
dence from  first,  to  last,  it  is  to  this  effect— that  you 
saw  no  act  on  the  part  of  what  I may  call  the  otlicr 
pai-ty,  the  Nationalists  ?— Well,  I did  not.  I was  not 
through  the  streets,  of  course  that  which  I told  you  I 
saw  from  my  own  windows,  and  it  happened  to  be  of 
the  one  party. 

11589.  With  reference  now  to  the  military  boin"  in 
sympathy  with  the  mob,  I take  it  that  what  you  m'ean 
is  that  tlicy  were  in  syin])ailiy  with  tlie  Protestant 
mob  ? — I do  not  think  I stated  that.  I think  there 
Wiis  too  great  a desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  military  to 
mointain  the  populai-ity  of  the  soldiers. 

11590.  Yon  have,  however,  Dr.  Dempsey,  used  the 
words  I have  stated.  You  cannot  have  wanted  to 
convoy  that  meaning,  but  whan  you  did  say  was  that 

the  military  were  in  sympathy  with  the  mob? What 

I said  was  that  after  the  stone-throwing  I saw  some  of 
the  parties  speaking  to  the  military. 

11591.  Do  yon  infer  from  that,  that  upon  tliat 
occasion  the  militaiy  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
mob? — I do  not  think  they  should  have  held  com- 
munication with  these  people. 

11592.  I will  only  ask  you  did  you  infer  that 
from  it  ? — I do  not  think  I would  be  quite  justified 
in  drawing  that  inference. 

The  President — Mr.  Campbell,  had  you  not  better 
ask  him  what  he  means,  and  then  you  will  get  it. 

11593.  Tho  Witness. — My  reason  for  stating  this 
was,  and  General  Moore,  I believe,  did  state  it  at  a 
meeting,  and  I think  it  is  here  in  evidence,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  popularity  of  tho 
soldiers — that  if  they  lost  popularity,  and  the  police 
w^e  unpopular,  theio  would  be  no  way  of  dealint' 
v,’itli  them  j and  I think  there  was  coo  much  desire 
to  maintain  tlie  popularity  of  the  soldiers. 

11594.  Mr.  And  that  they  synmathizecl 

with  them  ?— Well,  I think  that  they  should  have 
cliarged  these  people. 

11595.  Did  you  notice  that  on  another  occasion? 
— That  vfas  the  only  occasion  that  I witnessed  it. 

11596.  And  I suppose  the  mob  who  were  throw- 
ing stones  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  Protestant 
mob  ? — I may  say  I am  certain  of  it. 

11697.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Johnston? — I know  him 
by  appearance. 

11598.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  he  is  a gentle- 
man who  has  never  identified  himself  with  party  or 
politics  in  Belfast ; do  you  know  that  that  is  his 
character  ? — Well,  I believe  he  is. 

11599.  And  that  he  is  a gentleman  who  has  been 
concerned  with  a large  number  of  the  Protestant 

population  in  Belfast  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  ? T 

do  not  know  how  long;  he  is  a most  respectable 
clerg)'man,  I believe. 

11600.  Do  you  know  the  occasion  when  he  was 
present  at  the  meeting  to  which  you  have  refeired 
— v/as  that  on  the  occurrence  of  the  9th  of  June?— 
Yes. 

11601.  Do  you  think  there  was  another  man 
outside  the  borough  magisti-ates  whose  assistance  or 
guidance  would  have  been  more -useful  than  his?— 
Well ; I would  not  give  him  such  a high  recommenda- 
tion as  that. 

11603.  Having  regard  to  the  ci-isis  in  theShankhill 
road,  can  you  name  another  gentleman  in  Belfast,  a 
civilian,  apart  from  the  borough  magistrates,  whose 
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ad'v'ice  or  assistance  ■would  have  been  more  useful 
than  his  ? — I am  not  prejiared  to  name-  anyone, 
but  we  have  the  facts ; they  were  in  the  ne-wspapers. 

11603.  How  long  •were  you  at  the  meeting 
that  day  ? — Tlu-ee-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  lioui-. 

11604.  How  long  did  it  take  him  to  state  this? — 
About  half  an  hour. 

11603.  Is  the  sum  total  of  your  charge  that  that 
day  they  allowed  him  to  be  present  while  ho  was 
making  his  statement  ? — I make  no  charge  about  that. 
I make  no  charge  about  the  statement. 

11606.  But  you  meant  his  presence  after  the  state- 
ment ? — I say  he  sat  down  and  entered  into  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  magistrates. 

11607.  The  magistrates  met  to  consider  and  de- 
liberate upon  it  afterwards — that  was  to  say  after  you 
had  quitted  ? — Quite  so. 

1 1608.  And  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations  was 
it  only  natural  that  they  should  question  Dr.  John- 
ston?— I do  not  know  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
statement  to  cause  him  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
being  asked  to  give  further  infoi-mation. 

11009.  You  stated  that  one  portion  of  the  magis- 
trates seemed  to  sympathize  -with  the  statement  that 
was  attributed  to  Dr.  Kane.  Do  I understand  you  to 
mean  that  you  considered  the  magistrates  believed  it 
■would  be  a proper  thing  to  use  force  to  .expel  the 
police  if  they  were  not  removed  from  the*Shankhil! 
district  ? — I do  not  think  I stated  anything  of  the 
kind. 

11610.  What  you  did  .say  was  this? — I said  that 
they  appeared  to  sympathize  wth  the  intention  or 
motives  of  Dr.  Kane. 

11611.  Quiteso.  Did  you  undei-stand  that  that  in- 
tention was  to  drive  out  by  force  the  police  from  the 
Sliankliill  district  if  they  were  not  removed? Yes. 

11612.  And  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  Protestant  magistrates  sympathized  with 
these  motives  and  intentions? — They  did  not  appear 
to  think  tliat  was  a very  strange  statement  to  make. 

11613.  You  stated  that  tlrey  sympathized  with  it. 
Do  you  adhere  to  that,  and  do  you  say  that  they 
did? — They  did  not  think  it  was  a strange  state- 
ment, certainly. 

11614.  Well,  I took  a note  of  It  at  the  time,  and 
your  words  were  to  that  effect? — I said  that  the 
meeting  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the  mob  as 
against  the  police. 

11615.  No.  I i-efer  to  Dr.  Kane’s  statement. 
You  said  that  they  appeared,  or  the  large  majority 
of  them  appeared,  to  sympathize  with  the  motive  and 
intentions  of  Dr.  Kane? — I would  not  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  sympathized  with 
the  motives  of  Dr.  Kane  or  not,  but  I do  not  think 
I stated  that.  I think  I stated  that  a statement  com- 
ing from  Dr.  Kane  might  have  some  weight  -with 
them  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  3iey  did 
come  to. 

11616.  Well,  that  is  a much  milder  statement. 
You  did  not  state,  now,  that  tlie  magistrates  were  in 
sympathy  -with  the  motives  of  expelling  the  police  by 
force? — I do  not  see,  as  magistrates,  how  they  could. 

11617.  You  did  not  attribute  that  to  them? I 

believe  they  did  take  into  account  the  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Kane. 

11618.  Of  course, . they  took  into  account  tire 
statement  made  by  him : but  did  -you  attribute  to  the 
magistrat(K  any  sympa-tliy  -with  the  intention  of  Dr. 
Kane,  or  anyone  else,  to  drive  out  the  police  by  force 
unless  they  were  removed  from  the  Shankliill  road  ? 
— I cannot  really  give  you  an  answer — yes  or  no — to 
tliat. 

11619.  Very  well.  Now,  was  there  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a resolution  ai-rived  at  by  the  magis- 
ti’ates  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  June 
■when  you  were  present? — ^While  I was  pi-esent  there 
was  none,  but  after  I left  thei-e  was  a resolution  ar- 
rived at. 

11620.  During  the  time  that  you  were  there  did  a 
draft  of  it  appear  disapproving  of  the  action  of  the 


resident  magistrates  in  calling  in  the  country  j)olice 
mthout  consultation  with  the  mayor  and  the  borough 
magistrates? — Yes. 

11621.  Did  you,  while  you  were  there,  differ  from 
that  resolution  ? — I certainly  did. 

11622.  But  what  I want  to  a-sk  you  is,  did  you 
express  any  dissent  fi-om  it  ? — I may  say  that  I only 
got  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  notice  to  be  present  at  that 
meeting.  I will  explain  my  reason  for  not  objecting. 
1 did  not  speak.  I thought  it  would  not  be  worth 
my  while  to  do  so,  as  I had  only  a little  -while  to 
remain. 

11623.  Therefore,  asa  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not 
express  your  opinion  ? — No. 

11624.  And,  as  far  as  they  were  concemed,  the 
magistrates  tliought  that  you  wei-e  iu  sympathy  with 
their  views  ? — They  had  no  ojiportunity  of  knowing, 
because  I did  not  speak  at  the  meeting. 

11625.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the 
polling  stations,  are  you  aware  that  the  election  of 
the  6th  of  July  passed  over  without  any  disturbance 
of  any  kind  ?— Yes.  There  -was  not  much  distur- 
bance. 

11626.  Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  attribute  that  in 
any  way  to  the  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  jieople 
in  whose  districts  these  polling  places  were  ? — I can- 
not attribute  it  to  any  cause,  and  that  is  all  I can 
say  about  it. 

11627.  Did  not  you  anticipate  frem  the  position 
of  the  polling  district  a disordei-  and  interference  with 
the  voters  ? — Yes. 

11628.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the 
kind  occurred  ? — I may  say  so. 

11629.  Is  it  net  reasonable  to  attribute  that  fact 
to  the  proper  behaviour  and  want  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  whoso  districts  the  stations 
were? — Well,  they  did  not  appear  to  interfere  -with 
the  voters,  but  it  -u-ould  have  been  very  easy  to  start 
a riot  if  any  ill-feeling  had  been  got  up. 

1 1 630.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  at  all  about 
the  protection  given  to  Dr.  Haima’s  excursion  at 
Candckhill,  on  the  3lst  July? — No;  I know  as  a 
magistrate  on  the  bench  where  I was  sitting  that  some 
of  the  cases  were  brought  up  before  the  court,  and 
there  were  cases  where  they  had  actually  beaten  the 
people  before  they  reached  Carrickhill. 

11631.  That  may  be  explained  when  we  come  to  it, 
but  do  you  from  your  o\vn  knowledge,  from  .being 
there  or  frem  being  in  the  courts,  know  of  any  attack 
being  made  on  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion  ? — I think  that 
before  they  reached  Carrickhill  there  was  some  row 
with  the  processionists. 

11632.  I am  not  asking  with  reference  to  that;  it 
is  with  reference  to  Carrickhill  itself — have  you  got 
any  infonnation  with  regard  to  it  ? — I was  not  there. 

11633.  You  are  giving  evidence  with  regard  to 
what  you  knew  from  your  attendance  at  the  magis- 
trates' court? — Yes. 

11634.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  they 
attacked  the  procession  at  Carrickhill  ? — I do  not  say 
that  there  was  a ease  brought  up  of  that  kind.  The 
case  I told  you  of  was  the  only  one  I recollect. 

11635.  You  have  stated  hero  that  is  a usual 
occurrence.  You  stated  it  to  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ; and  that  no  attack  is  usually  made  on 
an  excursion  till  Carrickhill  is  reached  ? — I didn’t 
say  positively,  but  there  is  very  little  disturbance. 

11636.  So  tlien  there  is  very  little  disturbance  till 
Carrickhill  is  reached? — It  is  the  first  place  where 
any  serious  disturbances  usually  take  place.  They 
come  frem-the  several  statiorus  through  parts  of  the 
town  where  disturbances  never  happen.  This  is  the 
first  place  where  disturbances  ever  arise. 

11637.  CaiTickliill  is  the  first  q)lace  where  dis- 
turbances arise  ? — Y es. 

11638.  Are  you  aware  that  in  foi-mer  yeare  these 
disturbances  were  prevented  by  the  j)lacing  of  a body- 
of  police  to  put  back  the  mob  in  Carrickhill? — This 
has  always  been  done,  and  niy  experience  is  that  the 
people  are  kept  back  up  CaiTickhill,  and  the  otheta 


Oct,  so,  1680. 

Dr.  AlexsneUr 
Dempsey,  j.v. 
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Oet.  20, 1886.  are  allowed  to  do  a-s  they  like  and  break  houses.  The 
Dr  JU^andw  confined  their  attention  to  the  small  mob  in 

Dempsey,  j.p.  OaiTickhill,  and  the  people  are  exasperated  till  a riot 
takes  place  between  tJie  people  and  the  police. 

11639.  So  that  I am  right  in  saying  the  placing  of 
the  police  there  obviated  any  disturbances  at  that 
particular  place  1 — That  is  one  of  the  matter's  that  I 
make  a complaint  of. 

11640.  Yes,  you  complain  of  it,  but  was  not  the 
' result  of  it  that  there  was  no  attack  from  that  par- 
ticular place  rrpon  the  procession! — The  result  has 
been,  as  far  as  ray  experience  goes — I have  been  for 
four  or  five  years  on  duty  at  that  place — that  as  I 
said,  the  people  are  now  kept  up  Carrickhill,  and  that 
the  others  are  allowed  to  do  what  they  like.  The 
]5olice  direct  their  attention  to  the  small  mob  at 
Carrickliill,  and  the  mob  dii'ects  their  attention  to  the 
police,  and  so  in  that  way  a riot  takes  place. 

11641.  Was  it  not  your  experience tliat  tlie  station- 
ing of  the  police  up  that  distance  prevented  the  people 
there  from  interfering  with  the  procession  ?~And  the 
processionists  do  what  they  like. 

11642.  On  the  31st  July  last,  was  that  precaution 
of  which  we  have  been  speakmg  not  adopted? — I 
cannot  say ; I was  not  there. 

Mr.  IVeir,  Q.c. — Tliere  is  no  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Have  you  since  heard  that  at  that 
pai'ticulav  place  a mob  from  Garrick  hill 

Mr.  Adams. — He  has  told  you  he  does  not  know  it. 
He  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Ho  has  received  information  since. 

ThQ  President — Well,  supposing  he  has;  what  we 
want  to  hear  is  what  he  knows. 

11643.  Mr.  Campbell  {to  witness). — Is  it  not  usual 
for  employees  to  send  out  their  employees  on  ex- 
cursions accompanied  with  bands? — Yes. 

11644.  I believe  they  are  held  without  regard  to 
politics  or  creed? — Yes. 

11645.  Would  you  include  these  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition?— I may  state  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  since  this  practice  has  been  introduced  there  has 
been  more  disturbance. 

11646.  What  is  tliere  in  the  nature  of  Dr.  Hanna’s 
or  any  other  school  procession  that  is  provocative  of 
attack  in  this  point  1 — There  should  be  nothing  in  the 
pi-ocession. 

11647.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  Orange  pro- 
cessions on  the  12th  July  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  any  molestation,  and  the  whole  force  of  attack 
is  applied  to  the  Sunday  school  processions  ? 

11648.  The  President. — Tliere  is  no  good  reason  to 
be  about  these  processions.  I think  there  is  no  use  in 
asking  for  reasons. 

Mr.  Campbell. — If  there  is  a reason  it  could  be 

Mr.  Adams. — If  tliere  could  be  a reason  for  any- 
thing done  in  Belfast  we  would  not  be  here. 

11649.  The  Witness. — Yon  are  stating  what  is  not 
a fact.  The  12th  of  July  processions  are  not  allowed 
always  to  pass  by  without  a row.  We  always  have  a 
row  at  Carrickhill  when  these  processions  are  passing 
— sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

11660.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think  it  was  due 
to  the  procession? — It  was  due  to  the  procession. 

The  President. — You  could  not  say  that  it  was  due 
to  the  procession  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — He  says  that  it  was. 

11651.  The  President. — But  he  does  not  mean  that. 
(To  ■witness) — You  do  not  mean* to  say  that  it  was  or- 
ganized forthat  purposeandthat  it  caused  theriot? — No. 


11652.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  aware  that  this 
year,  on  the  12th  July,  Carriokhilh  was  spanned  •vritk 
green  arches?— I do  not  think  so  at  this  jiarticular 

The  President. — And  these  arches  should  not  be  put 
up  where  they  are  likely  to  give  offence. 

11653.  The  Witness. — I have  always  objected  to 
them. 

11654.  Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  no  party  or  politi- 
cal demonstration  there  except  from  the  one  side.  Did 
you  see  any  of  these  arches  exliibited  at  Carrickhill 
to  your  knowledge?— I do  not  remember  seeing  any 
at  all  this  particular  summer. 

11655.  Do  you  remember  after  the  return  of  Mr. 
Sexton  ?— Perhaps  there  were,  but  I am  not  quite 
sure.  I do  not  tliink  I have  seen  arches  over  Carrick- 
lull  this  summer ; but  often  have  I seen  one  on  the 
12th  July. 

11656.  That  was  hanlly  in  sympathy  with  the  12th, 
I suppose  ? — It  was  not.  ’ 

11657.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  on  the  bands  or 
banners  of  the  Sunday  school  excursions  of  the  nature 
of  a party  display  ?— Well,  I myself  would  not  take 
any  offence.  The  colouns  of  the  bannei-s  are  orantre 
and  purple,  and  in  Dr.  Hanna’s  the  flags  are  orange 
and  purple,  with  mottoes  from  texts  of  Scripture. 
But  there  is  no  offence  taken  at  these. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  voice  is  Jacob’s,  and  the  hand  is 
the  hand  of  Esau.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  texts 
but  there  is  to  the  colour. 

11658.  Ml'.  Campbell.  — I think  that  is  hardly 
correctly  put.  (To  witness.) — There  is  just  one  otlieV 
matter,  Di-.  Dempsey,  and  then  I will  not  trouble  you 
further.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  second  meeting 
on  the  28th  J une  in  which  the  question  of  bringing  in 
a considerable  number  of  police  was  discussed.  Did 
the  Protestant  magistrates,  so  to  speak,  appear  to  bo 
unanimous  against  that  proposal ! — They  appeared  to 
be  unanimous  or  almost  unanimous.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  exceptions. 

11659.  There  was  a lai-ge  meeting  including  the 
town  inspector,  resident  magistrates,  &c. ! — Yes. 

1 1660.  Numerically  speaking,  these  Protestant 

magistrates  formed  a majority  of  the  entire  meeting? 

Yes. 

11661.  A considerable  majority? — Ye-s. 

11662.  And  notwithstanding  that,  the  wishes  of 
the  minority  were  regarded? — The  -wishes  of  Mr. 
Cullen  and  the  resident  magistrates  'were  regarded. 

11663.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  memoiial  of  which  we 

have  beard  came  from  one  of  the  political  parties  ? I 

believe  so. 

The  President. — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

11664.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — And  the  polling  stations 
ai-e  the  same  as  in  November  last,  except  that  there 
was  one  extra  ? — Yes. 

11665.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  any  voter 
-who  wished  to  vote,  and  who  was  not  able  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — That  is  not  his  objection. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — I want  the  fact. 

11666.  The  Witness. — My  object  in  mentioning 
this 

11667.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Do  you  know  any  single 
voter  who  wished  to  vote  and  could  not  ? — I do  not. 

1 1668.  So  that  it  all  passed  over  quietly ! Yes,  no 

doubt  of  it. 

The  President. — That  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again.  You  may  go  do-wn,  sir;  we  are  much  obliged 


Mr.  John 
Baptiste 
M'lTugh. 


Mr.  John  Baptiste  M* Hugh  ova.  and  examined. 


11669.  Mr.  Adams. — X believe  you  are  a member 
of  the  Irish  Bar  ? — Yes.' 

11670.  Have  you  long  been  so? — For  fourteen 
years. 

11671.  You  are  a resident  of  Belfast? — Yes. 

11672.  You  are,  I believe,  a Roman  Catholic? — 
Yes. 

11673.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  feel- 


ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  with  reference 
to  these  riots  ? — I am. 

11674.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  police  and  magisterial  regulations?— I 
have  had  experience  in  the  matter  of  tiying  to  obtain 
compensation  for  the  parties  who  have  suffered  by  the 
riots. 

11675.  ‘Wore  you  professionally  conGqi-uedi'-Yes. 
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[ got  a.  knowledge  of  tke  defects  in  the  state  of  the 
laws  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  compensation.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  publicly  on  the  subject 
and  maintained  that  the  matter  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance. I also,  with  a view  of  altering  the  law,  pre- 
pared a statement  on  the  subject  for  a member  of 
parliament  and  sent  it  to  him.  In  that  statement  I 
said  that  riots  in  Belfast  do  in  every  way  more 
damage  to  Catholics  than  to  any  other  section  of  the 
community.  The  rioters  direct  their  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  the  property  of 
Catholics.  When  the  rioters  have  done  misdeeds 
the  iujured  Catholics  have  to  claim  compensation  for 
tlieir  losses  from  the  Belfast  Town  Council.  This 
Corporation  is  exclusively  Protestant,  and  many  of 
its  members  are  notorious  Orangemen — to  wit,  James 
Ilfeslett,  J.P.,  ex-lLP.  ; Sir  John  Preston,  j.p.  ; William 
Carlisle,  W.  J.  Johnston,  j.p.,  and  other  minor  fry. 
Eegai'dless  of  the  cogent  proofs  that  may  be  offered 
to  establish  their  claims,  Catholics  are  scandalously  de- 
prived of  fair  compensation,  the  Town  Council  award 
whatever  sum  tliey  please,  and  as  there  is  no  appeal 
from  their  award  Catholics  must  bear  with  the  injus- 
tice. Specific  cases  can  be  given  to  show  the  gross 
hardship  it  is  for  Catholics  to  have  their  claims  dealt 
with  by  a body  of  bitter  partisans  such  as  the  Belfast 
Corporation.  The  knowledge  that  they  are  the  final 
Court  makes  the  Town  Council  more  unjust  in  theii- 
ju-oceedings.  A lamb  before  a jury  of  butchers  has  as 
much  chance  of  a fair  trial  as  a Catholic  before  tlie 
Corjioration.  Two  questions  may  naturally  be  asked. 
How  is  it  that  the  Coi’poration  are  the  exclusive 
judges  1 The  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  year  1865 
tliey  got  a Local  Act  passed,  giving  them  cliis  power. 
They  are  the  ))roinoters  of  all  the  various  Acts  that  are 
sent  to  Parliament  from  Belfast.  Opposition  to  these 
Bills  costs  a great  deal  of  money.  The  opponents  may 
be  successful  iu  getting  the  Bill  withdrawn,  but  they 
must  be  prepared  with  more  money  for  the  next 
session.  Several  nefp.rious  proposals  have  been  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward.  One  of  these,  for 
instance — which  I myself  was  largely  insti’umental  in 
defeating — was  a proposal  to  build  a bridge  over  the 
Lagan  at  a cost  of  £d0,000.  This  was  a job  got  up 
purely  for  the  benefit  of  a private  individual,  a Mr. 
John  Brown,  j.p.  The  opposition  to  that  particular 
Bill  containing  the  proposal  was  gotuplai-gelybymyself. 

The  President. — I i-eally  think  that  this  has  not  any 
reference  to  the  object  of  our. inquiry. 

11676.  The  Witness. — I merely  want  to  show  the 
mature  oi  the  Corporation. 

The  President. — We  have  been  told  already  that  it 
consists  of  a certain  number  of  Commoii'Councillois 
and  Aldermen.  We  are  not  here  to  waste  our  time 
over  such  matters. 

Mr.  Adams. — If  it  is  found  necessary  to  go  into  any 
of  these  particular  instances  we  shall  be  very  happy  to 
hear  you. 

11677.  The  Witness. — They  have  the  power  of 
putting  in  any  clauses  they  please  in  these  Bills,  and 
as  the  ratepayers,  unlike  the  ratepayers  ui  England, 
are  not  consulted  as  regards  measures  that  are  brought 
forward,  they  introduce  the  Bill  and  make  themselves 
the  sole  judges  of  its  contents.  In  England  the 
custom  is  they  must  get  the  sanction  of  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  ratepayers. 

11678.  Mr.  Adams. — Everyone  knows  that  the 
Corporation  has  the  sole  control  of  the  corporate 
funds,  aird  that  if  any  one  tights  the  Corporation  he 
must  provide  the  funds? — Here,  although  the  fran- 
chise is  £10,  a large  body  of  tlie  ratepayers  have  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation. 
They  need  not  consult  the  ratepayers  in  the  slightest 
particular.  All  that  they  do  is  to  give  notice  to  the 
papers.  No  appeal,  except  where  a claim  is  completely 
disallowed,  lies  from  the  Town  CouiieiL  In  one  in- 
stance a man  tested  the  right  to  appeal  rvlien  the 
award  made  was  merely  nominal;  The  person  refen-ed 
to  was  Mr.  Driscoll,  who  had  obtained  an  award  from 
the  Torvn  Council*of  the  sum  of  £12  for  malicious 


injury  to  his  property.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson,  the  Qrt.  ao,  isss. 

Assize  Judge,  held  that  no  appeal  by  Driscoll  lay  from 

the  Torvn  Council’s  decision.  The  extent  of  the  gr-eat  Baptiate 

power  that  the  Corporation  has  is  well  illustr-ated  by  M'Hugh. 

a case  in  which  I was  counsel.  In  last  June  aclainr- 

ant  named  Riordaii  put  in  a claim  for  £15  for  malicious 

injury  done  to  his  property. 

The  President. — I think  it  would  be  a more  con- 
venient course  if  you  would  expi-ess  your  opinion  gene- 
rally without  going  into  particulars.  • 

11G79.  The  Witness. — My  proposal  for  the  better 
government  of  the  town  would  be  that  in  the  matter’ 
of  these  malicious  injuries  there  should  be  a Govern- 
ment arbitrator,  or  that  in  substitution  for  the  Town 
Council  the  Recorder  for  the  borough  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  adjudicating  on  claims  of  this  kind,  and 
from  him  there  should  be  an  a]>peal  to  the  going  judge 
of  Assizes. 

1168U.  Mr,  Adams. — ^Aml  that  there  should  be  an 
assessorconnectedwitli  the  Recorder  or  Judge  of  Assize  ? 

— Quite  so.  With  reference  to  die  liot,  it  is  a great 
incouveuience  to  persons  whose  property  has  been 
wrecked  and  looted,  that  thei-e  should  bo  a delay  in 
obtaining  the  amount  of  compensation  they  are  en- 
titled to,  end  for  this  reasim,  tliat  they  are  kept  out  of 
business.  There  should  be  a provision  iu  the  law  to 
enable  a person  to  have  his  claim  immediately  adjudi- 
cated on.  At  present  the  Corpoi-ation  can  only  pay  a 
tliousand  jiounds  at  once.  Then  there  must  be  a wait 
for  a year  for  the  purpose  of  raising  whatever  amount 
has  been  assessed  by  the  rates.  The  riots  has  resulted 
very  injuriously  to  Catholics,  who  were  doing  a good 
business  in  Protestant  districts.  I will  give  you  the 
namesof  several, for  instance,  Mr.  Duffy,  Sir.  M'Glade, 
and  j\Ir.  Jl'Cluskey  being  ]>ut  out  of  their  own  districts, 
have  had  to  go  among  their  own  people  to  a certain 
extent.  Eor  instance.  Sir.  Dufi'y,  whose  house  was 
wrecked,  had  to  go  in  among  his  own  people,  and  find- 
ing at  once  that  he  could  not  remain  iu  his  former 
place.  Sir.  Duffy  then  sought  a new  licence  iu  the 
locality  where  all  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to 
his  obtaining  it.  Well,  the  Recorder,  a man  in  whom 
all  parties  had  the  greatest  confidence,  took  a view  that 
though  he  sympathized  very  much  with  Duffy,  as  the 
law  stood,  he  could  not  permit  him  to  have  a new 
licence  for  the  premises  he  was  wanting  to  go  into.  It 
was  the  same  in  the  case  of  M'GIade,  and  the  same  in 
the  case  of  M'Cluskey.  The  rioteis  find  that  they  can 
drive  a person  out  of  his  business  and  run  him  in  any 
place  else  he  may  go.  The  Recorder  said  it  was  a 
hardship  that  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  gi^’e 
licences  in  cases  of  the  kind,  but  that  Parliament  ought 
to  be  asked  to  give  permission  for  parties  lo  set  up  in 
places  where  the  police  had  no  opposition  to  give 
against  the  application.  As  regards  Duffy  his  case 
was  one  of  great  hardship,  because  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual  objection  made  by  the  jjublicans  of  the 
district  and  the  temperance  societies,  there  was  notliing 
in  the  world  against  him.  The  gentleman  who  acted 
for  the  Vintneis’  Association  opposed  Duffy,  but  at  the 
same  time  exjnessed  his  sympathy  and  that  of  the 
whole  community  with  him  in  his  application.  Tlw.t, 
however,  did  not  help  him  in  any  way  in  getting  the 
licence,  as  it  was  confined  to  sympathy.  The  law  in 
reference  to  the  giving  of  compensation  in  malicious 
eases  should  be  amended,  also  'in  the  dircetion  of 
levying  compensation  in  the  case  of  persons  who  an; 
injured,  whether  they  are  district-inspectors,  police- 
men, magisteites,  or  civilians.  The  ca.se  of  Inspector 
Stritch  is  an  instance.  The  gentleman,  as  the  law 
stands,  is  unable  to  get  comiiensation  for  the  severe 
injuries  he  received  tluring  the  riots. 

11681.  You  are  of  opiuiou  that  malicious  injuries 
to  persons,  as  well  as  to  propert}',  should  he  com- 
pensated for  1 — Yes,  persons  who  are  not  sympathisers 
Avith  rioters.  I think  the  amendment  to  the  Act 
jiassed  in  June  last  should  be  extended  to  Belfast  and 
indeed  to  all  tlie  country ; if  I wore  lusked,  I Avoukl 
give  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  for  the  Avliole 
country,  but  we  are  now  only  referred  to  Belfast.  I 
S I 2 
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Oce._^i886.  think  what  I hare  said  should  he  done,  because  persons 
Mr,  John  likeBuify,  M'Kenna  and  M'Glade,  when  they  go  before 

Baptiste  the  Town  Council  for  compensation  are  met  with  the 

M'Hugh.  case  that  some  of  their  property  was  stolen  and  that 

they  cannot  be  allowed  compensation  for  property 
which  was  stolen. 

11682.  That  is  not  the  law  in  England? — It  was 
the  law  in  England  until  it  was  amended  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  eases  of  larceny  or  stolen  goods,  and 
one  of  tile  sections  of  this  Act  deals  with  this  parti- 
cular matter. 

11683.  Mr.  ie  Foer  Trench,  q.c. — What  Act  is 
that  ? — The  Biot  Damages  Act,  1886. 

11684.  The  Presidmt. — I remember  I think  tliat 
that  was  passed  in  consequence  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Trafalgar-square  Riot  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — During  which  an  amount  of  jilunder 
was  stolen  from  shops. 

11685.  Mr.rlffanis. — Had  not  that  reference  simply 
to  that  transaction  ? — Not  all ; it  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  and  as  I happen  to  take  an  interest 
in  new  Acts  of  Parliament,  I happened  to  see  that 
tliat  particular  Act  if  applied  to  this  country  would 
have  been  of  use  to  the  cases  we  had  in  Belfast. 
Tliere  is  another  matter  I wish  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commission,  and  it  is  this— during  the 
riots  when  the  police  are  withdraw-n  from  disti-icts, 
stores  in  these  districts  have  been  entered,  and  owino- 
to  the  fact  of  their  property  not  being  under  police 
protection 

11686.  Do  you  mean  by  common  thieves? — Yes; 
and  I think  it  is  a haixlship  that  these  individuals,  as 
the  state  cannot  protect  them,  should  be  injured  in 
■ their  property  owing  to  the  state  of  the  town,  and 
get  no  compensation.  If  a remedy  could  be  had  for 
that  state  of  things  it  ought  to  be  had.  In  reference 
to  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  I formed  one  of  a 
deputation  that  went  to  London,  and  saw  the  Cliief 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  and  we  entered  into  the  matter  fully,  and 
there  was  a report  of  tlie  matter  appeared  in  the 
local  press,  and  we  have  expectations,  I am  happy  to 
say,  apart  from  the  Commission,  that  this  matter  will 
be  subject  to  legislation  early  next  session,  and  we 
hope  that  there  may  be  retrospective  clause  to  enable 
persons  who  otlierwise  could  not  derive  a benefit  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  improved  state  of  the  law. 

11687.  The  President. — I see  that  this  Act  is  not 
to  extend  to  Ei^gland  or  Scotland  ? — No. 

11688.  If  that  claitse  was  struck  out  you  would  be 
satisfied  ?— There  should  also  be  an  alteration  in  tlie 
mode  of  administration. 

11689.  The  tribunal  here  in  the  first  instance  is  the 
police  authority  ?— It  is  said  to  be  in  the  first  instance 
the  police  authority. 

11690.  And  il  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  police 

authority  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  county  court? I 

apprehend  that  the  police  authority  here  would  be 
the  Corporation. 


11694.  The  President  .—(To  witness).— How  could 
you  carry  that  into  effectl — I think  it  might  be  con 
sidered  at  all  events. 

_ 11695.  You  might  as  well  try  to  square  the 
circle  ?~Supposing  these  persons  caused,  damage 
to  a particular  individual,  you  could  assess  the  amotmt 
of  damage. 

11696.  If  one  person  breaks  another  person’s  win. 
dow,  that  could  be  very  easily  dealt  with.  That  is 
very  simple.  But  is  this  wbicli  you  propose  iu  any 
way  possible  ? — But  the  misrepresentation  would  not 
be  so  readily  made  if  the  person  who  made  it  would 
be  liable  to  damages. 

11697.  Mr.  Adams. — How  would  you  try  that? 

I think  tliere  should  be  a public  prosecutor. 

11698.  The  Preaideit. — Some  one  has  said  some- 
thing which  forms  or  helps  to  form  the  opinion  of  the 
community.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the 
paper  which  imports  it  should  pay  the  same  rota  of  the 
damage,  say  done  to  some  person’s  window,  if  it  was 
broken  in  a row  ? — Where  the  misrepresentation  was 
deliberate. 

11699.  How  much  of  it  is  to  be  paid  by  the  other 
newspapers  ? — It  should  be  paid  by  the  particular 
newspaper  who  did  it. 

11700.  Mr.ie  Pow  Trench,Q.c. — Suppose  there  were 
two  or  three  newspapere,  how  would  you  measure  the 
amoimts? 

11701.  The  President. — Proceeding  on  the  principle 
of  tlie  law,  that  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tlie  evil-doers? — When  a wrong  state- 
ment has  been  made  about  some  person,  and  when 
something  has  happened  it. 

Mr.  Adams. — If  a pereon  is  injured  in  certain 
ways  he  has  the  owlinary  means  of  redress  to  resort 
to, 

. 11702.  The  Witness. — Misrepresentations  whicli 
^re  without  foundation  have  been  made  iu  the  local 

11703.  The  President. — Very  likely? And  they 

have  been  of  a very  serious  character. 

11704.— Very  likely?— I have  one  of  these  in  my 
hands  at  the  jireseiit  moment. 

11705.  Is  it  anything  which  affects  tlie  question 
of  the_  riots  and  the  circumstances  of  these  riots. 
Anytliing  of  that  bind  we  would  be  happy  to  receive, 
but  we  cannot  admit  what  is  said  in  newspapers  about 
parties  in  Belfast,  unless  it  is  connected  with  the 
riots  ? — This  has  to  do  with  it 

11706.  Mr.  Adams. — As,  for  instance,  circulating 
that  statement  about  Morley’s  murderers  ? Here  is 
the  statement,  which  I will  read. 

11707.  :ilr.  M‘ Hardy. —\Yha.i  is  the  date  of  the 
newspaper?— July  9th,  1886.  In  a speech  of  whicli 

I do  not  say  that  this  is  a correct  repoi-t 

11708.  The  President. — Who  was  it  made  by? By 

Dr.  Hans  M‘Mordie.  It  is  not  a long  speech,  and  I 
will  read  the  whole  of  it ; 


11691.  Is  that  the  police  autborityliere? There  is 

legal  powers  in  all  boroughs  in  England  where  there  is 
supervision  of  the  police  authority  from  the  town 
council,  but  to  remedy  the  Act  the  toivn  commissioner 
could  be  substituted  as  tlie  person. 

11692.  Mr.  Adams. — You  would  ajqily  anything 
useful  in  it? — I would  go  on  the  principle  of  the 
Bill. 

11693.  Tke  President. — Is  this  Bill  retrospective  ? 
— It  is,  my  lord.  You  will  see  there  that  any  person 
who  has  been  iu  any  way  instaunental  in  creating  a 
riot  has  that  matter  considered  in  case  he  should  be- 
come a claimant  subsequently  for  compensation.  I 
think  then  tliat  persons  in  this  town  who  by  delilierate 
misi-epresentatioii,  such  as  some  of  the  newspapers 
were  guilty  of,  and  have  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of 
the  rioting,  should  be  made  amenable  in  the  matter  of 
indemnifying  persons. 

The  President. — Even  if  that  were  desirable  it 
would  be  utterly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Adams. — Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ? 


of  the  Tyrone  Liberal  Unionist  Committee,  chairman  of  a 
crowded  meeting  in  support  of  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  in 
the  fown  Hall,  Strabane,  to-nigiit  strongly  deprecated  Mr 
Wylie  s candidature. 

“Dr. IIansM'Mordie,  in  thecourseof  apowerful  speech 
asserted  that  tliere  exists  in  every  parish  in  the  other  three 
provinces  of  Ireland  a murder  club,  which  he  describeil  as 
the  executive  of  the  National  League.  It  was  rebel  rascal- 
dom, such  as  was  associated  with  all  brutal  murders'  tliat 
had  disgraced  Ireland  in  the  past,  they  were  asked  in  Norih 
lyrone  to  support.  He  would  not  mince  words,  and 
asserted  Mr.  Wybe  had  entered  into  compact  with  the 
rebels.  \\  hat  would  rebels  do  for  Ireland  if  they  had  power’ 
1 hey  would  rum  it,  as  they  had  attempted  to  do  the  Belfast 
linen  trade.  He  attributed  to  Nationalist  papers  much 
terrib  e responsibility  for  Iri.di  crime,  and  in  wnuection 
with  this  he  mentioned  as  a startling  circumstance  that  after 
a senes  of  atrocious  attacks  on  tlie  Belfast  linen  trade  liad 
appeared  in  a Belfast  Nationalist  paper,  aii  attempt  was 
made  to  set  on  fire  many  of  the  large  linen  concerns. 
Saturday  night  was  selected,  a window  was  broken,  and 
either  lighted  matches  or  candles  thrown  in.  Some'timos 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but  in  one  case— that  of  a firm 
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of  reputation  the  world  throughout,  Dunbar,  M‘JIaster  & 
Co.— their  concern  was  fired  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
Juiy  (Sunday  mornirfg),  aud  £2,000  worth  of  property 
destroyed.” 

11709.  That  was  sometliing  which  it  is  said  was  said 
in  North  Tyrone  1 — It  is  published  in  Belfast,  and  it 
is  most  important. 

11710.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  Belfast  riots  1 — 
If  you  will  permit  me  for  one  moment  I will  explain. 
It  was  a most  injurious  thing  in  reference  to  the  people 
livin''  in  the  centre  of  tlie  staple  industry. 

11711.  We  cannot  ti-onble  about  the  staple  industry 
at  present.  Anything  that. has  to  do  with  the  note 
we  will  hear  but  nothing  elsel — The  circulation  of  this 
misrepresentation  which  I am  about  to  show  you  was 

a misrejireaentatiou 

11712.  It  had  something  to  do  with  something  which 
is  about  the  staple  industry  of  Belfast  1 — Well,  I was 
just  going  to  say  very  briefly  this  has  a connection 
with  the  riots — it  appeared  in  the  Fews-Lelter  of  July 
the  9th,  1886,  and  is  a speech  made  by  Di-.  M‘Mordie. 

11713.  The  President. — What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  Belfast  riots'! — The  circulation  of  these  misrepre- 
sentations had  something  to  do  with  the  riots.  1 was 
going  to  say 

The  President. — Please  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

Dr.  M‘Mordie. — Will  you  allow  me  to  refer  to  one 
matter,  my  lord. 

The  Pi-esident. — Oh,  no,  I will  have  nothing  further 
said  on  that  point. 

117U.  Mr.  Adavts. — Have  you  gotanytliing  to  say 
about  processions,  Mr.  M‘Hughl— Well,  ray  lord,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  bands  and  processions  should  be 
stopped  in  so  far  as  they  pa^  through  the  streets  of 
the  to\vn.  Every  citizen  is  interested  in  the  right  of 
wallriug  peaceably  tlirough  the  streets  when  they  do 
not  occasion  riots  or  occasion  ill-feelhrg.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  that  all  par-ties  should  concur  in  seeing 
these  bands  and  processioirs  go  through  the  town,  but 
as  evidently  they  do  always  lead  to  disturbance  and  as 
it  would  be  well  that  all  citizens  should  live  in  har- 
mony and  peace,  I think  that  the  carrses  of  disorder 
should  be  removed  by  not  allowing  them  to  pass 
through  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  power  of  re- 
pressing them  rests  with  the  Town  Council  at  pr-esent. 
All  it  has  to  do  is  to  pass  a by-law  for  the  better 


government  of  the  town,  and  to  get  the  coiment  of  the  Oet.  20.  isss. 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  tire  by-law,  arrd  in  that  way  they 
could  put  an  end  to  them  at  pr-eseut.  I believe  that  a BapUste 
correspondence  did  take  place  betweerr  the  Lord  M'Hugh. 
Lieutenant  and  the  Corporation  in  respect  to  the  re- 
pressing of  such  processions  in  (he  town  for  the  i>eaco 
of  the  town,  but  the  Town  Council  do  not  see  their 
way  to  pass  such  a by-law. 

11715.  Is  thei-e  any  other  matter  to  which  you  wish 
to  refer '? — I do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  else. 

11716.  Would  you  hand  me  up  those  newspaper 
extracts,  Mr.  JPHughi — Yes,  I would  like  you  to 
look  at  them,  you  will  see  tliat  the  jury  and  the  Town 
Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  fire  wivs  accidental. 

Mr.  J/'Jfordie.' — I wish  to  ask  you  a question. 

The  President. — Don’t  you  tliiuk  it  would  be  better 
to  allow  your  leader  to  cross-examine  this  witness. 

Mr.  APMordie. — That  is  not  the  order,  my  lord.  We 
cross-examine  turn  about. 

Tlie  President. — Don’t  you  tliiuk  it  is  better  for  you 
not  to  put  any  questions  to  this  witness  1 I will  leave 
it  to  youi-self. 

Mr.  M‘Afordie. — Well,  that  is  most  unfair  to  mo, 
my  lord.  I have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  I 
want  to  show  that  by  one  question. 

President. — I didn’t  say  you  had  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter.  If  you  wish  you  can  take  your  own 
course. 

11717.  Mr.  M'Afordie.  (to  witness). — Do  you  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Belfast? — • 

I did  not  say  I did. 

The  President. — I trust  not,  in  the  interest  of  tho 
Catholic  population  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — That  is  the  only  question,  my  lord, 
which  I had  intended  putting,  and  we  had  agreed  upon 
it — Mr.  Campbell  and  I. 

The  Presiefimt.  (to  witness). — ^Youniaygo,  sir. 

Mr.  — Before  I leave  the  witness-box,  my 

lord,  I wish  to  say  I was  summojied  here.  I did  not 
appear  voluntarily. 

The  Presidayit. — I don’t  know  who  summoned  you. 

Cerkxinly  you  were  not  summoned  by  our  directions. 

Mr.  McHugh. — Jlr.  Honnessy  sent  me  a sum- 
mons. 

Mr.  Campbell. — After  a request  was  made  to  him. ' 

Mr.  2I‘Hugh. — Not  by  me,  certainly, 


iftrs.  Mevrgaret  Thompson  sworn  and  examined. 


11718.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  you  in  your  house  on 
the  Shankhill  road  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  June  ? 
— Yes. 

11719.  What  number  is  your  house  ? — 221. 

11720.  What  position  does  it  occupy  on  the  Shank- 
hill  road.'  How  far  is  it  from  the  barracks  ? — I should 
say  about  150  yards,  I am  not  sure  about  the  distance 
but  taking  it  from  she  view  I should  say  it  is  about 
150  yards  from  tlie  barracks. 

11721.  Did  you  see  the  firing  from  the  barracks? — 
I did. 

11722.  Will  you  just  tell  us  shortly  what  you  saw  ? 
—I  saw  a crowd.  There  was  a great  crowd  before  they 
commenced  to  fire,  and  Mr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Johnston 
were  amongst  the  crowd,  and  I went  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room  window  and  looked  out  to  see  how  it 
woxdd  go  with  them,  and  while  I was  upstairs  I heai-d 
a shot  There  were  great  ci-owds  at  that  time,  but 
when  the  shot  was  fired  the  street  became  as  clear  as 
anytliing,  for  everyone  ran  into  corners.  Then  there 
were  other  shots  fired,  and  there  became  something 
like  the  stillness  of  death,  and  you  would  think  that 
everyone  had  died  except  now  and  then  when  you 
would  see  someone  at  a corner  of  the  street  looking 
out.  They  continued  to  fire.  I was  at  the  window 
and  I'said  !‘I  am  not  safe  here,”  and  I went  to  the 
end  window — the  window  that  looks  toward  the  east- 

117.23.-  Sir'Pdwjarci  Bulwer. — Facing  what  way? — 
The  police  barracks.  Our  house  is  higher  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  this  is  the  end  window  from  the  attic. 


And  then  I saw  a shot  fired  from  the  window  of  the  jfrs.  Margaret 
barracks,  and  there  came  to  my  mind  the  idea  that  Tliompson. 
the  shot  was  fired  towards  our  house,  because  the  blaze 
opened  out  to  the  window,  and  I thought  I am  not  safe 
here  I had  better  get  out  of  this,  and  I went  to  the  draw- 
ing-room again  and  I found  that  two  shots  went  through 
the  lamp  which  is  about  eleven  feet  high  from  the  street 
aud  three  from  the  wall.  I found  that  the  shots  were 
as  high  as  that.  But  I had  reproved  the  police  for- 
beating  a young  lad  named  Briggs  before  that,,  because 
I had  watched  the  whole  tiring  before  Ooinbe’s  foundry, 
or  when  they  looted  Cliaro’s,  not  more  tliair  fifteen 
minutes  being  between  the  times  when  T went  to  tho 
window,  and  I thought  can  it  be  possible  tliat  tlieso  iireir 
wish  to  fire  so  close  to  this  house  for  what  I .said  to 
them,  because  I called  them  cowardly  lulllans  about 
beating  the  boy  Briggs.  There  was  nine  or  ton  or 
twelve  of  them,  I cannot  give  you  the  exact  mimber, 
and  every  man  of  them  struck  him  with  the  baton  as 
they  passed,  aud  those  that  could  not_get  at  him  with 
the  baton  struck  him  with  the  butt  of  the  gun. 

11724-.  You  saw  this  yourself?— Yes. 

11725.  On  the  ShankhOl  road?— Opposite  our 
house.  And  another  thing  was  this.  Tho  lad  was 
drunk  this  was  the  time  they  came  to  North  Howard 
street  and  chai-ged  those  men.  They  came  back  again 
and  charged.  I saw  them  go  up  the  road,  arid  thrs 
boy  Briggs  was  drunk,  and  lie  seemed  to  be  swagger- 
ing and  as  if  looking  on  at  the  fun.  One  man  went 
u/and  struck  him  with  tlie  baton,  and  the  ineir  wliile 
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Oct.  *^888.  he  Jay  on  tlte  ground  struck  him,  and  he  lifted  liis  head 
Mrs.  Margaret  and  they  struck  him  when  he  lifted  his 

ThompsoD.  head,  and  I said,  “ Oh,  fool,  man,  wliy  don’t  you  lie 
still  and  they  will  think  you  are  dead.”  The  man  he 
rolled  into  the  water-tahle  and  two  girls  lifted  him  into 
a house  beside. 

11726.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — What  time  was 
this  1 — About;  half-past  five  or  six. 

11727.  Where  were  you  thenl — In  the  drawing- 
room window,  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

11728.  Is  yours  a corner  house? — No,  a front 
house. 

11729.  Is  it  opposite  the  barrack? — No,  it  is  on  the 
same  side  as  the  barracks. 

11730.  Is  it  between  the  ban-acks  and  Beresford 
street? — It  is  between  the  barracks  and  Conway 
street.  I would  say  it  is  about  fifty  yards  from 
Conway  street. 

11731.  It  is  further  up? — Yes,  about  two  doors 
from  the  corner  of  tlie  street. 

11732.  Snugville  street  is  the  one  next  that  ? — It 
is  between  Suugville  street  and  Moscow  street. 

11733..  Did  you  go  out  then;  you  say  you  com- 
plained ? — I called  out  of  the  window. 

11734.  Sir  Edward  Bidvxr. — Do  voii  Imow  who 
the  woman  was  that  you  say  went  to  this  boy  ? — No, 

I was  told  it  was  his  sister. 

11735.  • And  it  was  close  to  his  own  house  tlien  ? 

No,  it  was  close  to  my  house  that  he  was  beat. 

11736.  But  the  sister  must  have  come  from  her 
house  ? — No,  she  came  from  some  of  the  streets.  I 
do  not  know  where  she  came  from.  I just  saw  her 
and  some  other  girl  come  and  take  him  up  and  take 
him  into  the  house  next  door  to  me. 

11737.  Who  lives  next  door  to  you? — Mrs 
Walker. 

1 1738.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Do  you  know  a 
person  named  Robinson  at  the  comer  of  Moscow 
street? — Yes,  a grocer. 

11739.  Am  you  near  that?--Thcre  is  just  one 
door  between  Robinson  and  me. 

11740.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Walker? — Yes.  • 

11741.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  know  what  happened 
to  Brig^,  was  he  taken  to  hospital  ? — I was  told  that 
he  iay  in  the  Royal  Hospital  for  a long  while. 

11742.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Do  you  know  where  he 
lived? — No,  I could  not  tell. 

11743.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? — No.  I 
could  find  out  for  you  where  he  lives. 

11744.  No  matter.  You  never  saw  liim  before  that 
day? — No. 

11745.  He  was  a stranger  to  you? — Yes,  one  of 
the  girls  told  me  his  name,  that  he  was  Ralph  Biigo's 
11746.  You  are  not  sure  of  the  distance  between 
your  house  and  the  bamacks  ? — No. 

11747.  Is  it  not  neai’er  300  than  150  yards  ? — I 
am  not  saying  anything  about  it.  I told  you  before 
I did  not  measure  the  distance. 

11748.  You  never  went  out  at  all? — No. 

11749.  Your  house  is.  on  the  same  side  as  the 
barrack  ? — Yes. 

11750.  At  what  hour  was  it  O’Hare’s  was  looted? 
— From  four  o’clock  to  five. 

11751.  When  was  it  that  the  fire  was  going  on  ? 

The  night  before. 

11752.  Was  there  any  fire  that  night  also? 1 did 

not  see  it.  There  may  have  been. 

11753.  Did  you  see  the  fire  brigade  ? — It  was  dark, 
but  I saw  the  reflection  of  them. 

11754.  The  reflection  of  the  fire  brigade? — Yes. 
11755.  How  long  before  you  saw  the  boy  on  the 
ground  ? — This  was  after  the  boy  was  on  the  ground. 

It  was  dai-k  at  that  time. 

11756.  Were  the  policemen  in  the  barrack  at  the 
time  ? — No,  for  the  policemen  beat  him. 

11757.  But  when  the  fire  brigade  came  up  ? — I was 
not  sure.  It  was  dark,  and  I could  not  see  from  the 
window. 

11758.  Can  you  mention  the  hour  when  the  fire 


brigade  came  up  1 — I do  not  know.  I did  nob  look, 
I was  not  interested  in  that  part  of  it. 

11759.  Was  there  any  firing  by  the  police  after 
that  ? — Not  that  I know  of.  It  was  dark,  or  after 
dark.  That  was  not  on  the  same  night. 

11760.  You  do  nob  remember  any  fire  brigade?— 
Certainly ; I saw  the  reflection  of  the  men. 

11761.  Did  you  ever  go  to  complain  to  any  peraon 

in  authority  about  the  beating  of  this  boy  ? No  I 

did  not.  ’ 

11762.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Grene  ? — No. 
11763.  You  knew,  of  course,  that  there  was  an 
officer  there  in  cliai-ge  ? — 1 would  not  know  an  officer 
from  another  man. 

11764.  But  you  never  went  to  look  for  one you 

never  went  to  look  for  tlie  man  in  authority  I^No. 

11765.  Well,  now,  you  did  not  tell  itto  the  police? 
— Indeed  I did  not. 

11766.  But  you  told  it  to  the  solicitor — to  Mr. 
Johnston  or  Mr.  Harper  ? — Yes,  I told  someone  about 
it. 

11767.  When  was  that  ? — I could  not  tell  you.  I 
told  it  to  a gentleman  that  came  to  me  that  night. 

11768.'  Why  did  you  not  go  to  the  police  and  tell 
them  of  it  1 — I thought  I would  just  get  M'hat  I got 
in  another  case. 

11769,  What  was  that? — I was  sent  to  the  nether 
regions,  if  you  know  what  that  is, 

11770.  When  did  you  make  the  complaint  on  that 
former  occasion  ? — It  is  a good  while  ago. 

11771.  What  was  it  about  ? — It  was  about  abusiu" 
a woman. 

11772.  How  long  ago? — About  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

11773.  What  did  you  complain  of  then? — About 
abusing  a woman — trailing  her  through  the  streets. 

11774-  They  had  arrested  her? — Yes;  and  I asked 
the  sergeant  not  to  allow  the  woman  to  be  abused. 

11775.  On  the  street? — ^Yes,  at  the  bamcks;  they 
were  taking  her  in. 

11776.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  was  the  reply  that  was 
mado  to  you  ? — He  told  me  he  would  take  me  down  • 
that  was  the  reason  I did  not  complain. 

11777.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Was  your  husband  at  home 
on  this  evening? — He  was. 

11778.  Did  he  see  anything  of  this?— No,  he  sat  on 
the  counter. 

11779.  He  did  net  take  any  notice  of  it? — No. 
11780.  Did  you  rail  his  attention  to  it? — Yes,  he 
saw  the  firing. 

11781.  Did  he  mention  the  case  of  the  boy  ? Yes. 

11782.  Did  lie  do  anytliing  ? — He  just  said  it  was 
drcjiclfnl, 

11783.  Have  you  any  son  ? — I have  just  one  son, 
but  he  is  not  at  home. 

11784.'  Did  your  husband  afterwards  take  any 
action  with  regard  to  that  case  ? — No,  he  told  me  once 
it  would  be  no  use,  for  the  police  seemed  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way. 

11785.  Did  he  take  any  part  in  restoring  order  in 
that  district? — No,  he  had  nothing  to  do  -with  it. 

11786.  Who  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  say 
you  mentioned  it  ? — He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a detective 
at  the  time,  and  sat  at  the  counter.  He  came  to  the 
door  at  the  time  there  was  shooting  going  on,  and  I 
said— " Come  inside,”  and  he  sat  doivn  and  never 
moved  until  all  was  over. 

11787.  You  told  him  about  this? — Yes. 

11788.  Did  he  say  anything  which  led  you  to  believe 
that  lie  belonged  to  the  police  force  ? — I thought  so 
from  the  appearance  of  the  man,  and  the  way  he  made 
his  statement. 

11789.  You  did  not  think  lie  was  a magistrate? 
—No.  ' 

11790.  Nor  a resident  magistrate  ?— -No. 

11791.  You  have  no  idea  who  that  gentleman  was  ? 
—No. 

11792.  Did  any  other  gentleman  come  in  that  night  ? 
— Not  particularly  that  I noticed. 
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11793.  Did  anyone  make  inquiiies  in  your  lioiisel 

not  that  night;  what  was  the  cause  of  so  much 

inquiry  was  the  bullets  being  through  the  lamp,  and 
parties  came  to  look  at  it. 


11794.  Did  the  police  come  to  make  inquiries  about  iJetao.isse 
that?  No.  ^ t T.  • 1 i Mrs.  Margar. 

11795.  Or  themagi-strates? — Just  merely  the  sight-  xhom^%Il. 
seers. 


Alexander  Harjicr  s 

11796.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  were  a policemau,  I 
believe,  up  till  the  9th  June? — Yes, 

11797.  Acting  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bower’s-liill  barracks  ? — Yes. 

11798.  Will  you  just  state  shoiily  what  you  saw 
upon  tliat occasion — onlywhatyou  saw,  and  as  briefly 
as  you  can? — I was  under  District  Inspector  Sullivan, 
of  the  Donegal  force,  at  the  time. 

11799.  Are  you  a Donegal  constable? — Yes. 

11800.  Mr.  Adams. — Are  you  in  the  force  now? — 

I resigned  it,  sir. 

11801.  The  President. — Go  on? — We  were  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  wo  got  oitlers  to  proceed  to  the  Shank- 
hOl  barracks.  Going  up  the  street  adjoining  Agnes- 
street  we  got  into  the  Shankhill-road,  and  there  was  a 
crowd  on  the  Peter’s-hill  side  who  commenced  to  throw 
stones  before  we  came.  There  were  two  young  fellows 
in  a kind  of  roadway  and  they  were  throwing  stones, 
and  one  of  the  constables  put  up  his  rifle  to  fire  and 
there  was  a cry  made  not  to  do  it,  and  when  we  gob 
up  there  was  a mob  in  Peter’s-bill,  and  one  in  the 
SLankhill,  going  along,  tliey  were  in  gi'oups,  young 
fellows  of  fourteen,  and  eighteen,  and  nineteen  years 
of  age,  throwing  stones  at  the  time.  As  we  passed 
the  baiTacks,  out  of  tlie  upper  window  the  police  were 
Sling.  So  we  cliarged  the  party  below  the  ban-acks, 
and  got  orders  to  return  again. 

11802.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Which  barracks  was  this? 
The  Shankhill  bai-rack. 

11803.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.o. — How  far  did  you 
chaige? — About  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  sir. 

11804.  Mr.  APIIardy. — Is  that  the  same  ban-acks 
as  the  Peter’s-hill  barrack? — No,  it  is  the  Boiver’s- 
hill  barrack.  I went  into  the  ban-aek,  and  I saw  one 
of  the  men  standing  firuig  out  of  the  window  as  we 
got  back  up  to  the  door.  It  is  a very  narrow  passage, 
and  the  men  were  ci-owding  to  get  into  it,  and  the 
stones  were  thrown  very  hard,  and  I went  upstairs, 
and  there  was  a man  with  a rifle  standing  at  the 
window  ready  to  fire. 

11805.  Sir  Edward  Eulwer. — At  the  window? — 
Yes. 

11806.  Mr.  ilcfnnis.— Beady  to  fire  at  whom,  did 
yon  say? — Beady  to  fire  at  any  person.  There  were 
not  tlien  more  than  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  street. 
We  had  cleared  it. 

11807.  Mr.  ie  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — But  were  they 
firing  before  that  ? — ^Yes,  wliile  we  were  charging  by. 

1 1808.  At  this  time  there  was  a moh  at  the  Peter’s- 
hill  side  as  well? — Yes,  but  the  mob  on  the  Peter’s- 
hill  side  did  not  follow  us  down.  I come  down  again 
and  then  went  into  the  yard,  and. a constable  told  me 
that  he  was  after  giving  District  Inspector  Sullivan 
two  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  that  he  saw  him  shoot 
one  young  fellow  near  the  barracks,  and  that  this 
young  fellow  was  lifting  a paving  stone  on  the  street. 
He  said  that  District  Inspector  Sullivan  shot  him  then. 

1 1 809.  Mr.  Campbell. — Was  there  anything  else  on 
that  evenuig? — No,  nothing  else.  Mr.  Sullivan  came 
out,  and  we  were  put  on  duty  again. 

11810.  You  say  that  it  was  the  charge  of  your 
pai-ty  that  cleared  the  street? — Yes,  sir. 

11811.  How  many  men  were  there  in  that  party  ? 
— Oh,  between  twenty  and  tliirty,  1 should  think. 

11812.  Were  they  a baton  party? — The  majority  of 
them  had  batons,  but  there  were  some  i-ifiemen,  as  well. 

11813.  And  coming  back  did  you  see  anytliing  that 
would  justify  firing  on  the  people  ? — No,  sir,  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

11814.  And  was  firing  actually  going  on  frem  the 
windows  at  the  time  that  you  were  charging  the  mob  ? 
— ^Yes. 


worn  and  examined. 

11815.  Now,  did  you  see  any  men  firing  on  tlie  Alesander 
street  ? — I did  not.  Harper. 

11816.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  after  you  had 
entered  the  barracks  ?— Oh,  I heaixl  several  shots 
after  we  got  into  the  ban-acks,  and  before  we  went 
into  the  barracks  also. 

11817.  Do  you  know-  where  the  shots  came  from 
when  yon  were  down  stairs  in  the  ban-acks? — I could 
not  say  whether  they  came  from  up-stairs,  or  whethei- 
they  came  fi-oin  the  street. 

11818.  And  when  yorr  went  up  stairs  was  there 
more  than  one  man  in  the  room  with  his  rifie  ? — 

There  was  only  the  one  that  I saw  then,  but  others 
came  in  and  fired  as  well. 

11819.  At  that  time? — At  that  time. 

11820.  Now,  after  that  did  you  hear  more  firing  ? 

Yes,  when  I went  out  into  the  yard. 

11821.  At  the  time  that  you  went  up  to  where 
the  man  was  firing  from  the  window  were  you  able 
to  see  out  into  the  street? — ^Yes. 

11822.  And  was  there  anytliing  then  that  you 
could  see,  that  in  your  opinion  justified  that  tiring? 

There  was  nothing  there  at  all,  sir,  only  three  or 

four  of  those  little  crowds,  and  they  throwng  stones. 

11823.  Little  crowds  at  the  corners,  I suppose  ? — 

Yes. 

11824.  But  no  mob  in  front  of  the  ban-acks,  in 
the  Main  street? — No,  there  Wiis  no  mob  about  there 
that  night,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  police  could  not 
have  coped  with,  using  their  batons  only. 

11825.  You  say  that  there  was  no  crowd  in  the 
street  that  night  that  a baton  pai-ty  could  not  have 
coped  with?— Yes.  I tliiuk  when  Mr.  Sullivan 
cleared  them  down  the  street  with  his  small  pai;ty, 
forty  or  fifty  men  would  have  been  able  to  clear- 
away  any  mob  lJhat  gathered  that  night. 

11826.  Sir  Edioard  Eulwer. — You  say  that  you- 
were  with  the  party  in  Agues-street  ? — Yes,  sir. 

11S27.  Well,  when  you  left  Agnes  street  for  the 
Shankhill  road  you  say  tliat  there  was  a volley  of 
stones  directed  at  you? — ^Yes,  when  coming  out  of 
Agnes  street. 

11828.  And  when  yoit  got  into  the  Shankhill  road 
was  there  more  stoning  ? — Thei-e  were  several  groups; 
of  young  lads  on  the  Shankhill  road. 

11829.  Several  gi-oups?— Yea,  forty  or  fifty  in  a 

group young  lads  of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years. 

of  age  apparently. 

11830.  But  no  gt-ent  crowd? — No,  they  ran  away 
from  us  -whenever  we  charged, 

11831.  Did  they  stone  you  at  all? — Yes,  they  began 
to  stone  us  from  Agnes  street  to  Peter’s  hill  side  when 
we  had  passed  into  the  Shankhill. 

11832.  Did  you  see  any  man  hurt?— Is  it  any  con- 
stable ? 

11833.  Yes,  any  of  your  party  ?— No,  I did  not. 

11834.  Did  you  see  Sei-geanb  Ryan  there  that  night  ? 

Yes,  he  was  acting  as  “ right  guide  ” on  that  ooca^ 

sion. 

11835.  But  did  you  see  him  ? — No,  I did  not  see 
him  hit ; unless  he  was  hit  going  into  tlio  ban-ack  I 
do  not  think  he  was  hit  that  night,  but  the  stones  were 
coming  so  very  tliick  there  that  lie  may  have  been  hit 
first  going  in. 

11836  Did  not  your  party  put  themselves  in  some 
formation  going  through  the  crowd,  or  did  you  go  in 
single  file?— Wlien  we  started  we  made  a halt  coming 
up  Agnes  street,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  Shankhill 
road,  and  the  men  formed  there,  and  cliarged  then  up 
the  street. 

1 1837.  But  how  did  you  march  through  the  streets, 
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was  ifc  file,  one  after  another  ? — No,  we  were  all 
abreast,  and  not  marcliing  in  file  at  all. 

1 1838.  _ In  no  order  at  all  1— No,  the  way  the  stones 
were  coming  it  was  “ every  man  for  himself.” 

11839.  Did  you  pass  the  bairack ?— Yes,  sir  we 
charged  past  it.  ’ 

11840.  Beforeyouknewwhereitwasl— "We  didnol, 

know  where  the  ban-ack  was  till  we  had  passed  the 
barrack. 


11870.  After  you  got  back  home? Yes,  sir 

11871.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c— You  say  that 
you  eliarged  the  people  with  Mr.  Sullivan  ?—y4  sk 

11872.  Andwliere  did  they  disperse  tol Thevra-n’ 

into  the  side  streets  and  every  place  they  could  get. 

streets  and  every  place  thev 
could  get  ? — Yes ; wherever  they  could  get  away.  ^ 
11874.  Then  you  charged  on  past  the  barrack 

11841._Andwereyoustonedatthattimewhenyou  W^kTouT^^^^^^ 

were  passing  the  baiTack ?-No,  the  onlyplace  we  got  11875.  By  whom-had  JhySnedloni  the 

coming  out  of  Agues  street  on  to  the  sti^ets  again«— Yes.  /letuined  fiom  the  side 

* 4.1.  .1.  • .7  7 , 11876.' And  stoned  you  going  ini— Yes,  sir 


Shankhill, 

11842.  You  are 


stoning  us  then,  but  the  stones  could  not  reach 
1 1 844.  But  they  were  stoning  you  ? — Yes. 

11845,  And  it  was  from  the  comers  of  the  streets 
that  those  little  groups  were  stoning  you  1— Yes, 

11846.  When  you  got  into  the  bai-raeks  where  did 
you  go  to  fii-st  7— Up  into  the  room.  4 , cu  auu  v 

11847.  Into  the  room  directi — Yes,  upstairs  into  the  force  1 Yea 

inside  into  the  barracks  too,  coming  in  through  thi  ill  ^ 

window.  ® 


ght,  and  I ivas  fined  £1  for  that  after  giving  clear 
explanation,  and  I thought  that  very  severe. 

11878.  You  were  fined  £1  for  some  offence— we 
ivill  not  go  into  uhat  it  was— and  you  thought  you 
were  badly  treated  1 — Yes.  ^ 

11879.  And  was  it  iu  consequence  of  tliat  you  left 


11849._  And  rattling  against  the  barrack  as  welll 

Yes;  while  I was  inside  I heard  the  stones  rattling 
against  the  bai-rack  walls.  ° 

11850.  And  did  you  know  any  of  the  men  that  were 
fimig  there  when  you  got  in  1—1  knew  one  constable, 
a man  who  belonged  to  the  toivn  force,  but  I do  not 
know  his  name. 

11851.  How  long  did  you  stay  up  in  the  roomi — 
Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  I should  say. 

11852-^  And  how  many  men  were  in  it  when  you 
eight 


11881.  When  did  you  give  your  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  here  1—1  could  not  say  the 
date,  sir.  - ‘ 

11882.  Was  it 
August. 


after  that  1— Yes : it  was 


left  1 — Well,  I suppose  there  were  about 
moil. 

11853.  Any  officer  1— There  was  one  officer 

11854.  Do  you  know  his  name? — Ldo  not, 
he  was  a big  man. 

11855.  Not  a young  man  1 — No,  sir,  he  wa 
young  man. 


11883.  After  you  left  the  force  ?— Yes,  sir. 

11884.  And  had  you  made  any  statement  to  any- 
■ne  about  this  firing  before  you  left  the  force  1—1 
lever  made  any  statement. 

11885.  You  did  not  fire  yourself  1— Indeed,  I did 


11886.  Mr.  IPHardy. — When  you  were  comm<T 
down  Agnes-street,  was  that  the  first  time  you  came 
1 It.  m contact  with  the  mob  1 — Yea  ; it  was,  sir. 
r,  but  11887.  Howfar  from  the  Shankhill-road  wei-e  you? 

—There  was  a new  house  building  at  the  place.  I 
not  a would  say  we  stopped  to  make  the  first  halt  just 
about  thirty  or  forty  perches. 


-No ; I s; 


11858.  Had  he 
rifle  with  him. 

11859.  Did  youhear  any  order  to  cease  firing  when 
you  were  up  stall's  1 — No ; I did  not. 

11860.  You  heard  some  one  come  into  the  room  and 
tell  the  men  to  cease  firing  1 — I did  not,  sir ; but  I 
did  not  stay  long  in  the  room. 

11861.  And  where  did  you  go  to  when  you  left  1 

Down  into  the  yard. 

1 1 862.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there  4— Well 
I remained  there  oft'  and  on  then  until  we  were 
relieved — between  the  yard  and  the  kifx^IiPTi  lioni  aj.  7.  4 

give,  at  ail.  The  offie.re  aii  the  m.Sto”eew  SL'S’"  ” t-Th.t™  going  down  the 

np  mto  a inom  to  eo.e.lt  when  I ™ in  the  Idtehen.  ^ 11892,  After  yon  had  come  to  Agnea-street  f-Tea, 


11889.  Yes;  that  you  fii-st  met  them.  Where 
was  It  that  you  first  came  into  touch  with  the  mob  1— 
They  mot  us  just  at  the  crossing.  At  Agnes-street, 
ieters-lull,  and  the  Shankhill  there  were  crowds  of 
people 

11890.  Just  answer  ray  question.  When  you  were 
coming  down  Agnes-street  towaids  the  Shanldiill-road, 
how  far  were  you  from  the  Shankhill-road  before  you 
first  came  m touch  with  the  mob  ?— There  was  no 
mob  faced  us  at  all,  they  only  stoned  us,  and  ran 
away. 


11864.  But  you  heard  no  order  given  by  any 
officer  1 — No,  sir ; no  order. 

11865.  Then,  you  say  that  Mr.  Sullivan  went  out? 
—Mr.  Sullivan  volunteered  to  go  for  a reinforcement 
of  military. 

11866.  And  who  went  with  hinil — One  man,  sir 

Sergeant  Magi'ath. 


sir;  the  stones  were  flying  about  our  heads  then,  aud 
It  was  “ mind  yourselves,  and  escape  them  the  best 
way  we  could.” 

1 1 803.  Did  the  people  mn  down  Dundee-street  and 
Aberdeen-street,  and  those  streets  1—1  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  streets  they  went  down,  but  they 


ll867.  OiTe  of  yo.r  own  sovgeimbs  !_0.e  of  the 
Donegal  sergeants.  nsQ,i  a-j  tj  at. 

°emomhe,-the»™y.  ^ 

tor  ?— The  men  wanted  to  get  out  They  said  that 


1st  of  August,  s 
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Sergeant  Magrath  told  them  that  if  he  had  thirty  or 
forty  men  'witlj  batons  he  could  clear  the  street. 

11896.  Sir  Edwtvrd  Bulwer. — What  is  that — ^who 
said  he  could  clear  the  street  with  batons  1 — ^Tbe  men 
said  sir.  that  Sergeant  Magrath  told  them  that  he 
^jould  clear  the  street  with  thirty  or  forty  baton  men. 

11897.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — And  at  that  time  they  had 
nearly  100  men  in  the  barrack  1 — Oh,  there  were  far 
more,  sir,  the  barrack  was  thronged  up. 

11898.  Did  you  ask  for  u ride  that  ewening  to  fire! 
— No,  sir. 

11899.  When  you  went  up  stairs  into  the  room  ? — 
No,  sir. 

11900.  Had  you  a rifle! — No;  my  nfle  was  in 
another  barrack  for  near  four  or  five  days  before  I 
could  get  it.  I was  taken  out  at  the  station  as  a baton 
man,  and  left  my  rifle  behind,  and  then  that  night  I 
was  brought  back  to  my  straw  lodgings,  and  the  rifle 
remained  behind. 

11901.  You  were  a baton  man  then! — ^Yes. 

11902.  But  I asked  you  whether,  nqt  having  arifle, 
you  asked  for  one  when  up  stairs  1 — No,  I did  not._ 

11903.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  Koyal  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — ^Three  yeai-s,  ten  months,  and  seven 
days. 

11904.  Mr.  Campbell. — His  discharge,  which  I have 
here,  shows  that  he  entered  the  force  on  the  23rd 
September,  1882,  and  was  discharged  on  the  1st 
AiWst,  1886,  “in  consequence” — it  recites — “of 
having  presented  his  resignation.  His  general  conduct 
during  the  period  of  his  service  was  good.” 

11905.  Mr.  Shannon. — Jixst  one  or  two  questions, 
constable,  were  you  near  Sergeant  Ryan  when  coming 
down  Agnes-street ! — I was. 

11906.  Did  you  hear  him  examined  in  Oomt  here ! 

sir.  I never  was  in  the  Court  until  I came  into 

it  to-day. 

1190'7.  Did  yon  read  the  report  of  his  evidence  in 
the  newspaper  ? — I did. 

11908.  And  do  you  remember  reading  that  he 
swore  that  there  were  some  pistol  shots  fired  in  the 
direction  of  your  pai-tyl — Yes. 

11909.  Did  you  hear  those  pistol  shots!— No,  I 
did  not. 

11910.  Youdiduot? — No. 

11911.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  District  Inspector 
Sullivan’s  evidence! — I did  not,  sir. 


11912.  You  say  that  when  you  got  into  the  barrack  oet.  *0,  isa*. 
there  was  firing  from  the  window  above ! — Yes.  Alexa^r 

11913.  And  you  charged  the  mob  to  about  twenty  natper. 
yards  beyond  the  barrack! — ^Yes. 

11914.  Would  it  be  coirect  if  District  Inspector 
Sullivan  swore  that  his  party  would  have  had  to  fire, 
but  for  that  firing  from  the  windows  above,  that  en- 
abled him  to  get  into  the  barrack ! — I do  not  know 
that.  I was  one  of  the  front  men  going  down ; 

Sergeant  Ryan  was  “ right  giiide,”  and  I was  the  third 
or  fourth  man  from  him. 

11915.  Was  it  not  that  firing  from  the  windows  of 
the  barrack  that  enabled  your  party  to  get  into  the 
barrack ! — No. 

11916.  Then  would  it  be  incorrect  to  say  that  your 
party  would  have  had  to  fire  but  for  that  very  firing 
from  the  windows  above,  in  order  to  get  irrto  the 
barrack ! — I do  not  know,  sir. 

11917.  At  all  events,  at  that  time,  there  were 
gi-oirps  of  persons  throwing  stones  from  the  corners ! 

There  were,  and  on  the  road  too,  at  that  time, 

beyond  us. 

11918.  Were  you  on  duty  in  June  last! — ^Yes,  this 
was  in  June  last,  that  I am  speaking  of. 

11919.  Were  you  reporte<lfor  sepai-ating  from  your 
detaclimcnt  in  June! — ^Yes,  sir. 

1 1 920.  And  were  you  reported  again  that  very  day 
for  separating  from  your  detachment! — No,  sir,  I was 
only  once  reported. 

11921.  Did  the  Sergeant  on  that  very  day,  bring 
you  under  the  notice  of  the  District  Inspector  a second 
time  for  separating  yourself  from  your  detachment ! 

— No,  he  did  not,  sir. 

11922.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  th.at;  we  have  the 
Sergeant  hei-e ! — I swear  solemnly,  that  I was  only 
reported  the  once. 

11923.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  had  District 
Inspector  Sullivan  a revolver  that  evening ! — Yes,  ho 
had ; he  asked  for  one  when  he  got  into  the  barrack, 
and  was  going  for  the  reinforcements. 

11924.  Do  yon  remember  whether  he  used  it  when 
he  came  out,  or  not ! — I caunot  tell  that.  I was  not 
let  out,  and  no  man  was  let  out  tOl  the  military  rein- 
forcements came. 

The  court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  and  on 
resuming 


Mr.  Henry  Matier,  j.p.. 

11925.  The  President. — We  understand  tliat  you 
■wish  to  make  a communication  to  us  on  behalf  of 
four  influential  bodies  in  Belfast,  and  we  will  bo  happy 
to  hear  you! — I come  to  represent,  my  lord,  one  of 
the  large  mills,  on  the  Falls-road,  the  Milford  Spinning 
Co  I am  here  for  that  purpose  fii-st.  We  have  a 
great  number  of  people  there  and  we  were  put  about 
during  the  riots.  I also  represent  warehouses  in 
town  where  we  have  a large  number  of  workei-s  also  : 
and  they  were  not  able  to  get  to  their  work  for  a long 
time  at  a great  loss.  One  of  the  directors  of  the 
Milford  Spinning  Co.  has  told  me  that  tlieir  loss  is 
£500  at  least.  A number  of  other  gentlemen  from  the 
Falls-road  are  also  here,  and  we  have  come  principally 
to  recommend  something  to  prevent  the  riots.  We 
did  not  come  to  say  anything  about  the  riots,  you 
have  enough  about  that.  We  come  to  recommend 
that  the  pavement  on  the  Falls  should  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  some  difi’erent  material.  I have  lived, 
myself,  in  Belfast  for  a great  many  years,  thirty  or 
forty,  and  during  that  time  I have,  seen  a gi-eat  many 
riots,*  at  least,  I haven’t  seen  them,  but  I heard  of 
such  as  have  occurred.  We  are  famous  for  that  in 
Belfast. 

The  Presidemt. — Or  infamous! 

11926.  The  Witness. — In  all  these  riots  the  stone 
throwing'  commenced  the  thing.  Boys  from  a very 
early  a"e,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  rears,  learn  to  throw 
stones,  and  at  sixteen  they  are  about  perfect  m the 
business.  The  young  women  help  them  too  when  the 


sworn  and  examined. 

riots  are  going  on.  When  the  riots  were  over  a Mr.  Ilonty 
number  of  gentlemen,  I was  one  of  them,  met  together 
and  thought  we  might  go  and  consult  what  was  best 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  getting  the  pavement  altei-ed. 

We  went  to  the  Town  Council  and  presented  a 
memorial,  whicli,  if  your  lorclsliip  will  allow  me,  I will 
read. 

The  President.— We  will  be  happy  to  hear  it. 

11927.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — When  was  it  presented; 
on  the  15th  September  ofthe  present  year!— Yes,  at 
the  end  of  tbo  riots. 

11928.  The  Witness.  — The  following  is  the  cor- 
respondence:— . 

“ Belfast,  September  15,  1886. 

“To  tbe  Improvement  Department  Committee  of  the 

Council  of  Belfast. 

“Gentlemen,— We,  the  following  ratepayers,  repr^enta- 
tlves  of  largo  property  in  the  borough  of  Belfast,  beg  re- 
.nStWly  to  Lit  to  the  Town  eooncJ,  tkroogk  your 
Committee,  the  following  suggestions,  with  a view  to  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  the  recun-ence  of  the  dis^ace- 
ful  and  destructive  riots  to  which  our  town  is  periodically 
subieot— viz , first,  that  the  present  pebble-paved  sidewalks 
SsfcriMysapplyofthemissilesw^^^^^ 
weapons  of  attack  by  riotous  mobs  against  both  individuals 
Property  it  is  expedient  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
nresent^paved  footpaths  he  done  away  with  as  soon  as 
Jos8ible.^and  asphalt,  concrete,  and  llaped  wMks  su^ 

[tituted  instead,  especiaUy  and  ^nnanlv  in  the  more 
disorderly  districts  of  the  town.  That  the  existing  open 

spaces  inside  the  boundary,  which  at  all  times  provide  for 

^ 3 K \ 
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tie  troublesome  youths  of  the  town  a convenient  trainine 
school  in  rough  sports  and  rowdyism,  andin  times  of  excite- 
ment and  disorder  afford  the  masses  of  the  people  a rallyinT 
ground  and  place  to  muster,  should  be  suitably  enclosed.  ° 
“ VVe  are,  gentlemen,  yours  very  respectfully,  representinc, 
Henry  Matter  (the  Belfast  Flax  Spinning  and  Weavinff 
Company,  Limited), £2261  ; J.  Theo. 


i_uie  oeiiast  I'lax  tspmning  anil  Weavinff 

Company,  Limjted),£2261  ; J.  Theo.  Richardson  (Richard- 
son  Brothers  and  Co.),  £520;  James  Barbour  (Coombe 
Barbour  and  Coombe),  £803;  Thomas  Valentine 
(Northern  Spiping  and  Weaving  Co.,  Limited),  £2060- 
John  J.  Shillington  (Broadway  Damask  Co.,  Limited)! 

Gordon  (Gordon  Brothers  and  Company! 
Limjted),  £640  ; John  J.  Brown  (John  S.  Brown  and  Son), 
£294  ; James  Musgrave  (Musgrave  and  Company,  Limited), 
£800  ; Robert  M'Geagh  (M'Geagh  and  M'l^ne),  £ln0  ; G. 

Glark  (Workman,  Clark,  and  Company,  Limited),  £400 
The  following  gentlemen  would  have  been  on  the  depuU- 
tion  to  the  Improvement  Department  only  for  ^their 
absence  from  home IL  H.  Reade  (York-street  Spinning 
Company,  ILimited),  £4,050  ; Finlay  M'Cance  (Ulster 
Spinning  Company,  Limited),  £-2,200  ; George  Horner 
^alls  I'oundry),  £230  ; Robert  Thompson  (Lindsay, 
Thompson,  and  Company),  £1,297;  James  Glass  (James 
Glass  and  Company),  £ll5;  John  Black  (Edeiiderry 
^'“^"■■"egGoinpany),  £1,900;  Samuel  Johnston  (Highfield 


We  received  the  folio-wing  reply  from  the  Improve- 
ment  Department ; — 

“ Town  Hall,  Belfast, 

“29th  September,  1886. 

,.1.  directed  by  the  Improvement  Committee  of 

the  Town  Council  to  forward  you  the  annexed  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  them  at  their  last  meeting  -_I  am 
your  obedient  servant,  ° 

“ Samuel  Black,  Town  Clerk. 

“ Heniy  Matier,  Esq.,  J.P., 

Clarence-place." 

“ ‘That  Mr.  Henry  Matiw,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
who  lately  -waited  on  the  Committee  to  sug'^est  that  the 
present  paved  footpaths  be  done  away  as  soon  as  possible 
substituting  a better 
fu’  regret  tliat  the  funds  at  the 

disposal  of  the  Council  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  c^rying  out  such  work  gencrallv  throughout 
offers  they  are  laying  down 
“ P A thoroughfares,  and  will  continue  to 

extend  the  same  as  much  as  the  funds  will  admit  of.  Also 
that  m any  new  streets  to  be  paved  pebbles  have  not  for 
some  time  past  and  wiU  not  be  permitted.  That  the  Town 
Council  have  from  tune  to  time  required  certain  open 
spaces  which  caused  a nuisance  and  were  injurious  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  enclosed,  and  the  latter  will  continue 
to  give  the  subject  their  attention.’  ’’ 

11929.  The  Pred!knt.~-We  will  be  lieppy  to  receive 
your  general  advice  and  your  recommendations  We 
feel  the  great  importance  of  the  infomation  you  wiU 
give  us,representingasyoudo  a very  large  number  of 
gentlemeaentirely  indopendentofparfcy  feeHng  in  every 

the  district  t— If  joii  could  see  your  mj  to  reromnieiid 
It  m your  report,  it  would  bo  very  good  if  we  could 
got  Bouio  mouoy  from  the  Government  to  corrv 

hlpoild™*- 

11930.  Have  you  oulmlsted  in  « gonorsi  wuy  the 
estimate  of  the  work  ?_That  is  difficult,  my  lord 
Mr.  Orr,  p.o— I have  got  some  figures  on  the  point 
my  lord.  * ’ 

or  £40  000*'°  £30,000 

The  Pvcsiie«t_Ilat  is  diHorent  from  the  couple 
of  milhons  with  which  Mr.  Orr  threatened  ns  the 
other  day. 

lor?^'  extensive,  my 

The  President— I can  well  understand  the  vei-v 
extensive  area  that  is  to  be  dealt  with.  ^ 

11932.  The  Witriess.— It  would  be  extensive  to  go 
over  the  ivhole  town  ; but  it  would  be  very  necessary 
to  begin  -with  this  district.  ■' 

,h.*/ w-n  ■P’-“*“--This  is  a work,  of  conise, 
that  will  take  a conniderafale  time  ?— It  will  take  a 
considerable  time ; and  if  we  could  get  tJie  money 


from  the  Government  extended  over  thirty  years, 
whatever  time  is  arranged,  the  town  would  never  mi« 
It;  and  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  town  asd 
distneia. 

The  President.—l  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with 
financial  mattei-s  m boroughs,  and  especially  borou<ihs 
here  m Ii^land ; but  I have  heard  that  in  Ireland  there 
are  great  facilities  for  drawing  on  the  Imperial  Exnhfk. 
quer  at  present.  _ ^ 

Mr.  0^,  Q.c. — ^That  is  for  drainage  only,  my  lord  • 
and  nob  for  such  purposes  as  tliis.  ’ 

11934.  The  Witness.— haven't  troubled  the 
Government  much  here  in  Belfast. 

11935.  The  President — You  are  wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent, I suppose  1_We  would  like  to  do  our  oivq 
little  work,  my  lord. 

11936.  Vou  estimate  the  cost  at  about  £i0  000 1 

Yes,  my  loi-d.  ’ 

11937.  ily.  M‘Em-dy.—Kav&  the  Town  Improve, 
ment  Committee,  or  the  Town  CouncO,  power  now  if 
they  thought  fit,  to  lay  tliis  pavement  ?— They  have  I 
believe.  •'  ’ 

11938.  Would  the  gentlemen  who  have  signed  this 

document  have  to  contribute  the  principal  share  of  the 
cost,  or  would  it  be  spread  over  the  whole  town  I— I 
can  t say. 

<3^0.— If  done  in  the  way  these  gentlemen 
u ^ general  rate  over  the  town. 

11J39.  Mr.  M Hardy — Do  you  think  these  gentle- 
men would  pniicipally  benefit  by  the  work  1— I think 
the  householders  would  benefit  by  it. 

11940.  Would  it  be  only  the  particular  locality— the 
residents,  and  the  owners  of  business  premises  and 
tbereon,  act  would  benefit  by  tte  eipenditiirel—I 
don  t think  it  would  benefit  them  alone 
The  President  -It  would  affect  the  whole  town.  I 
take  It  that  the  nots  of  Belfast  have  quite  injured  the 
trade  of  the  town. 

11941.  The  WtW.— The  riots  had  a very  serious 
effect  on  Bietr^eof  Belfast,  my  lord.  The  cost  of  the 
late  riots  is  £o0,000 ; and  I am  sure  the  indirect  loss  to 
, eveiytliing  else  is  more  than  twice  that. 

11942.  Mr.  So  that  the  riots  would  cost 

Shaf  ^100,000  ?-I  would  not  be  surprised 

— Do  you  propose  to  levy  this 
on  the  disturbed  disti-ict  alone  ?— X think  not. 

11944.  youproposetolevyitoveraIlthe‘areas?_ 
whoS  wS^^^  It  would  take  four  or  five  years  to  do  the 

11945.  Ifthe  whole  of  the  areas  proposed  to  be  relaid 
be  relaid,  what  would  it  aU  cost  1— Well,  my  estimate 
is  very  rough.  ■' 

11946.  Every  person  in  town  would  have  to  con- 
tribute  towards  tlie  improvement? — That  is  what  I 
propose..  These  side  paths  are  only  six  feet  wide.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  flag  the  whole  of  them. 

11947.  Taking  the  same  rough  estimate  as  you  have 
mentioned,  what  would  you  calculate  to  cover  the  whole 

extentofthetown?— Ihavenotgoneinto  that.  Itwould 

“ec^sary  to  flag  all  the  foot- 
patlis.  The  half  could  be  flagged,  and  the  other  half 
gravel.  All  we  want  is  to  get  a good  footpath.  A great 
streets  in  Belfast  are  already  footpathed 
with  na^ng  and  gravel. 

11948.  It  that  considered  economical? I think  so 

11949.  If  you  left  the  “kidneys”  in  one  quarter 
would  it  not  have  a tendency  to  transfer  the  riots  to 
anther  ^ea  -No  ; the  riots  are  always  confined  to 
the  Shankhill  or  Falls  roads. 

Mr.  Orr,  There  were  riots  down  at  the 
Northern  Counties  Station. 

There  are  good  stones  at  the 
(^lant  s Causeway.  The  rioters  are  not  likely  to  go  up 
there  to  get  stones  ?— No.  / " up 

Q-c— I suppose  that  you  and  the 
other  large  mill  owners  look  upon  this  work  as  an  insur- 
ance against  injury?— Certainly,  we  do. 

11952.  And  you  m-e  quite  willing  to  bear  your  share 
01  the  expense? — Yea. 
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11953.  Do  you  knoTPthattheaniount  of  compensation 
granted  by  the  Corporation  was  £3,000  for  the  June 
riots ^ 

Mr.  Adam. — The  witness  himself  said  £3,000,  and 

Mr.  Few*,  Q.c. — This  is  for  the  June  riots,  £5,000 
or  £6,000  was  the  sum  claimed  for  the  June  riots,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  £3,000. 

The  President.' — If  £30,000  could  prerent  these 
riots  it  would  be  a most  economical  expenditure  of 
capital.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the  social  life 
of  to^7n^  knows  that  these  liots  must  have  seriously 
affected  the  trade  of  the  town. 

11954.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Is  it  your  recommendation, 
Mr.  Matter,  that  the  pathways  only  of  the  streets 
should  be  relaid  ? — ^The  ])athways  only. 

11955.  There  are  a great  number  of  small  streetsalso 
paved  with  these  small  stones  ? — They  are  lai’ge  stones. 

11966.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  sideways  were  flagged,  the  rioters  took  up  the  stones 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadways? — I don’t  think  they 
could  do  much  harm  with  them. 

11957.  Well,  evidence  will  be  given  aboutthat,  that 
may  surprise  you.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Corporation 
are  willing  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  flagging  the 
footpaths,  if  the  owners  of  pixiperty  pay  the  other  one- 
third  ? Are  you  aware  that  was  published  in  the  news- 
paper's ? — ^Yes. 

11958.  And  that  none  of  the  owners  of  proper-ty 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  proposal  ? — If  you  wait 
until  the  work  is  done  by  property-o-wners,  I thinlf 
it  will  be  a long  time  before  it  is  done. 

11959.  None  of  the  owners  mth  you  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  proposal  ?r— None,  so  far  as  I know. 
The  reason,  I think,  of  that  is  that  when  the  corporation 
have  taken  up  the  case  of  the  streets,  people  expect  the 
corporation  ^ould  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Adame. — ^You  could  not  expect,  Mr.  Orr,  that 
small  owners  of  property  would  take  advants^e  of 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  way  the  matter  lies,  sir,  is  this. 
The  corporation  have  resolved  that  tliey  would  not 
take  up  from  property-owners  streets  paved  in  this 
way,  and  the  consequence  is  that  o-wners  now  have  to 
make  streets  more  expensively,  and  in  order  to  equalize 
that  the  corporation  proposed  that  they  would  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  coat  of  altering  old  streets  already 
paved  with  these-  stones  on  the  owners  of  property 
paying  the  other  one-thu’d. 

The  President. — 'With  regard  to  old  streets.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  they 
are  taken  up  by  the  local  authority,  who  beara  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
anytliiug  done  by  way  of  improvement  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  whole  town  should  be  borne  by  the 
whole  town,  I don’t  think  it  can  be  denied,  speaking 
from  general  experience,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
atmets  that  ai-e  admirably  paved,  and  where  no  riots 
have  occurred,  have  suffered  as  heavily  as  the  people 
of  any  other  district,  and  it  would  consequently  be  an 
advantage  to  them  to  have  carried  out  a work  of  the 
kind  suggested. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I am  only  anxious  to  show,  my 
lord,  that  the  council  made  an  effort  to  have  the 
stivets  flagged,  the  ownei-s  flagging  one-tliird.  There 


are  500,000  square  yards  of  footpath,  and  one-third  of 
that  is  in  the  west  district. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  west  parliamentary  district  ? 

Mr.  Orr. — They  very  nearly  coincide. 

Mr;  Adam. — I see  part  of  the  Shankhill-road  is  in 
the  north  parliamentary  district. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  i-egularly  coincides.  That  would 
be  200,000  yards  of  footpath  alone.  Then,  stones 
were  taken  up  on  one  of  the  roads.  There  are  seventy 
miles  of  roadway,  wliich  would  give  985,600  square 
yards,  taking  it  at  an  average  of  eight  feet  wide.  One- 
third  of  this  also  is  in  the  disturbed  districts. 

The  Presid&nt. — I don’t  think  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  our  inquiry  to  lay  doAvn  whether  this  work  should 
bo  done  or  not  be  done,  but  it  is  within  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry  to  recommend  that  such  a step  should  be 
taken,  and  leave  to  the  corporation  to  consider  how  it 
may  be  cai-ried  out.  Everybody  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  that  the  pavement 
as  it  at  present  exists  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
any  longer.  Substantially  what  we  can  do  is  to  re- 
commend the  work  to  the  corporation,  but  the  details 
are  not  for  us. 

Mr.  Adam. — And  we  don’t  want  any  evidence  'on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — There  may  bo  legislation  arising 
out  of  this. 

The  President. — It  is  beyond  ua  to  go  into  detail  of 
financial  arrangements. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — It  is  beyond  the  corporation,  too, 
for  they  have  not  the  funds. 

Mr.  SPHardy. — What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  lift 
ing  the  pavement  and  irelaying. 

11960.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — 4s.  per  square  yard  at  the 
lowest. 

The  Witness. — Mr.  Brown  told  me  it  could  be  done 
for  2s.  9tf. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — ^And  when  I asked  him  about  it  he 
could  not  give  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  would  do 
it  for  that.  Of  course,  if  you  do  it  with  ICilrush  or 
Caithness  flagging  the  cost  would  be  higher  than  4s. 

Mr.  Adam. — You  could  get  Cork  feiTumite. 

Mr.  IPHardy. — What  is  the  fair  average  of  the 
roadway  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Eight  yards.  You  would  have  to 
relay  85,000  yards  in  the  distui'bed  quarters. 

The  President  (to  witness). — -We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  valuable  suggestions  you  have 
made,  Mr.  Matier. 

The  Witness. — Tliere  are  one  or  two  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  be  examined  on  these  points. 

The  Preside-nt. — With  reference  to  the  suggestions 
you  have  made  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

I don’t  think  your  evidence  requires  correboration, 
Mr.  Matier. 

11961.  Mr.  Adams. — I want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion about  those  ai-eas  you  propose  to  enclose.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  decorate  them  ? — It  is  only  tem- 
porary. Tliey  will  be  ‘used  as  building  ground. 
Young  fellows  go  there  and  learn  to  throw  stones  and 
all  sorts  of  rowdyism. 

11962.  Mr.  M'Rardy. — Aro  there  any  recreation 
grounds  for  these  young  fello'ws  1 — No,  not  in  the  dis- 
trict I am  speaking  of. 


Oct.  90;  isss. 

Mr.  Henry 
Matier,  j.p. 


Mr.  Georye  Reilly  sworn  and  examined. 


11963.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  are  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Fire  Brigade? — 'Yes,  sir. 

11964.  And  as  such  you  were  brought  in  contact 
with  some  of  those  riots? — Yes,  sir. 

11965.  What  was  your  first  experience  ? — The  first 
occasion  was  on  the  8th  of  Jime. 

11966.  At  O’Hare’s?— At  Mrs.  O’Hare’s,  on  the 
Shankhill-road. 

11967.  You  have  been  head  of  the  Five  Brigade  for 
a number  of  years  here  ? — For  twenty-five  years,  and 
10  addition  to  being  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Brigade 


I am  the  To-wn  Car  Inspector,  which  brings  me  into  George 
contact  with  the  resident  and  other  magistrates  at  Beilly. 
times. 

11968.  Shortly  state  anything  that  occurred  of 
material  interest  on  the  particular  days  you  wei-e  out  1 
— Yes.  We  were  called  by  wive  at  11.17  p.m,,  on 
Tuesday,  June  8th,  1886,  to  Mra.  O'Hare’s  public- 
house,  Shaakhill-road,  comer  of  North  Howard-street, 
and  found  no  part  of  the  preinises  on  fire  save  the 
cliimney.  The  hose  was  carried  on  to  the  roof,  and 
the  fire  extinguished.  When  we  arrived  the  head 
3K2 
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constable,  ■who  was  in  charge  of  a small  pai-ty  of  police, 
asked  me  was  I the  officer  in  charge  of  the  brigade. 
I told  him  my  name  was  Reilly,  and  that  I "was  the 
superintendent.  He  askt^  me  would  I protect  him 
and  his  men.  I said  I would  do  anything  I could  for 
him,  and  advised  him  to  send  for  reinforcements.  He 
said  that  none  of  his  men  would  or  could  go  do'wn  the 
road.  I said  I would  send  a fireman  to  Peter’s-Iiill 
barracks.  I did  so,  and  waited  for  twenty-five 
minutes  after  yre  "were  ready  to  return  till  the  rein- 
forcements arrived.  There  was  no  justification  for 
firing  during  my  time.  I was  more  than  sui-prised  to 
see  a policeman  come  to  the  comer  of  North  Howard- 
streeb,  keeping  the  shelter  of  the  comer,  and  fire 
across  the  road  towards  Beresford-street.  There  was 
no  one  on  the  road  at  the  time  of  the  firing  save  my 
own  men.  I shouted  at  the  police  that  if  they  did  not 
stop  firing  I would  leave  them  to  their  fate.  The 
firing  of  the  police  was  endangering  our  safety.  I ■was 
more  than  surprised  to  see  such  conduct.  That  put  an 
end  to  the  firing.  There  was  only  one  shot  fired.  The 
road  so  far  as  I could  see  was  clear,  save  and  except 
my  own  men,  and  I was  afraid  that  in  the  firing  some 
of  them  might  have  been  shot.  We  were  recalled 
back  again  on  the  followmg  night  to  the  same  place. 
On  this  occasion  we  were  called  by  Messrs.  Combe, 
Barbour,  and  Combe’s  telephone  to  hirs.  O'Hare’s, 
at  9.59  p.m,,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst.  On  this 
occasion  the  firing  from  Bower’s-hill  barracks  was  over 
then,  but  the  feeling  of  indignation  about  the  firing 
was  intense.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston  -w'as  doing  his 
very  best  to  allay  the  excitement,  going  among  the 
people  and  enti'eating  tliem  to  leave  the  road  and  not 
be  getting  into  collision  ■with  the  police.  Tlie  shop  is 
on  tlie  Shankhill-road,  the  store  and  other  portions  of 
the  premises  are  in  North  Ho  ward-street ; the  contents 
of  a room  in  the  latter  street  was  birmed.  The  build- 
ing is  about  100  yards  from  Bower’s-hill  barracks. 

Kv.LcFoerTrmch,  q.c. — It  is  a corner  house! — Yes. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — This  is  tlie  9th  you  are  speaking 
of? — It  is,  the  9 th — the  night  of  thefimig.  Cn  Friday 
night,  June  10th,  at  11.9,  p.m.,  was  c^led  to  a fire 
in  Mr.  M'Cluskey’s  public-house,  York-street,  and 
corner  of  Trafalgar-strcet.  While  engaged  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  the  Deputy  Superintendent  reported  to 
me  that  an  officer  of  police  was  dnmk,  and  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  him. 

Sir  Edward  Buhver. — An  officer  of  the  pqjice? — 
Yes ; Tliei-e  was  a strong  body  of  police  on  the  street 
at  the  time.  Firemen  Da-vid  Klulo  and  James  Mercer 
told  me  tliat  the  drunken  officer  ordered  them  to 
take  their  horses  out  of  that  till  he  would  open  fire 
on  them,  meaning  the  people  on  tlie  street.  When 
I saw  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  stand  steady  on  his  feet 
without  assistance,  not  knowing  vrhat  a drunken 
might  do  or  order  to  be  done,  I got  a young  man 
named  Gibson  and  another  named  M'Cormick  to  go 
to  the  To^wn  Hall,  and  ask  the  Mayor  to  come  to 
York-street  for  the  purj>ose  bf  ha^ving  the  drunken 
officer  removed — the  lattcT  was  removed  ere  tlie  Mayor 
arrived.  The  Mayor  came  down  with  the  Deputy 
Town  Clerk. 

11969.  Sir  Edward  Evlwer. — What  is  the  name  of 
the  officer  ? — I heard  afterwards  it  was  District  Inspec- 
tor Taylor. 

11970.  l&T.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Was  this  at  the 
corner  of  Trafalgar-strcet  ? — At  the  corner  of  York- 
street  and  Trafalgar-street. 

Mr.  Adains. — Is  tliis  officer  in  Belfast? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — No,  sir ; not  at  present. 

11971.  Tlie  Witness. — We  were  called  to  Mr.  B. 
M'Kenna’s,  104,  Falls-road,  at  7.30,  P.M.,  Sunday, 
July  11,  1886.  While  the  escape  was  passing 
To'wnsen  jstreet,  one  of  the  crowd  stepped  out  and 
strove  to  trip  Fireman  David  Klulo,  one  of  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  escape.  Anotlier  of  the  ci^owd 
at  Greaves’  Mill  shook  his  iist  at  the  men  on  the  steam 
fire  engine — called  them  Grange  buggers,  and  that  he 
would  walk  through  their  Orange  blood  on  the  morrow. 
A few  feet  from  the  man  using  this  threat  there  was  a 


policeman  standing,  he  turned  his  back  and  ■walked 
away.  We  were  cursed  for  Orange  whores,  and  told 
we  would  not  get  back  as  safe  as  we  got  there.  On 
receiving  this  warning,  I directed  the  Brigitde  not  to 
return  by  tbe  Falls-road,  they  took  Grosvenor-road 
instead.  A paving  stone  was  fired  at  Fireman  Robert 
Girvin  as  he  was  being  driven  to  the  fire.  Fireman 
Isaac  Barnden  and  Engineer  Tliomas  Holmes  were  on 
the  steamer  when  the  threat  was  used. 

11972.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trmieh,  q.c. — Where  ■was  the 
fire  you  went  out  to  at  that  time? — On  the  Falls-road, 
No.  104 — the  house  of  Bernard  M‘Eenna.  I have 
already  said  that  I held  the  position  of  Chief  Car- 
Inspector,  and  this  brings  me  before  the  magistrates, 
both  resident  and  local.  About  the  month  of  July,. 
1884 

The  President. — That  is  too  far  back ; we  can’t  go 
into  that. 

11973.  The  Witness. — It  is  directly  bearing  on  the 
treatment  of  me  by  Colonel  Forbes. 

The  President. — We  have  really  nothing  to  do  with 
your  treatment  by  Colonel  Forbes. 

11974.  Mr.  CampheU. — You  stated  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  the  first  intimation  you  got  of  the 
condition  of  this  police  officer  was  a report  you  got 
from  some  of  your  men? — Yes,  from  Deputy  Super- 
intendent Moorehead,  who  first  directed  my  attention 
to  him  and  firemen  David  Klulo  and  James  Mercer. 

11975.  Are  those  men  hero  ? — They  are  here. 

• 11976.  Passing  from  that — on  the  occasion  when  you 
say  your  men  Avere  tlireatened  with  some  observations 
made  in  reference  to  the  Orange  Society,  and  used 
against  them,  was  a policeman  present  ? — Yes. 

11977.  And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away? 
—Yes. 

11978.  Was  he  sufficiently  near  to  identify  the  man 
who  used  the  threat  ? — He  was  near  enough  to  him, 

11979.  And  from  his  position  he  miist  have  heard 
the  threat  ? — ^Yes. 

11980.  Mr.  TFsir,  Q.c. — ^You  stated,  Mr.  Reilly,  you 
were  occasionally  brought  into  contact  Avitli  the  magis- 
strates,  resident  and  local? — Yes. 

11981.  Wei’eyou  evei- charged  before  the  magistrates 
in  connection  with  assaults  on  the  police  ? — Yes,  I was. 

11982.  Mr.  Campbell. — Was  this  tlie ’84  business? 
— It  is  just  the ’84  business. 

11983,  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — It  is  not  the ’84  business. 
Weren’t  you  also  charged  in  ’81  ? — ^I  was  cbai-ged  in  ’81. 

11984.  Were  you  convicted  upon  the  18th  Sept., 
’81,  for  an  assault  on  Head-constable  Fury,  and  fined 
20s.  ? — Yes,  for  haiong  Avatered  him  on  the  occasion 
of  a fire. 

Were  you  conAucted  on  the  4th  Februaiy,  1885 

Mr.  Campbell. — I don’t  at  all  object  ■to  these 
questions,  my  lord,  if  it  be  undei-stood  that  this  gentle- 
man Avill  be  alloAA'ed  to  explain. 

The  President. — Of  course.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
a cross-examination  as  to  credibility.  Mr.  Weir  asks  a 
fpiestion,  and  the  Avitnoss  is  at  liberty  to  explain.  It 
does  not  raise  any  issue  that  Ave  shall  tiy.  Tliis  gentle- 
man makes  charges,  serious  charges,  against  the  policii, 
and  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  Mr.  Weii’  to  ask 
Avhetlier  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these 
charges. 

Mr.  Campbell. — All  right,  my  lord,  I don’t  object. 

11985.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Were  you  on  the  4th 
February,  1885,  charged  Avith  assaulting  constable 
James  M‘Glennon  1 — I Avas  charged  Avith  assaulting  a 
constable. 

11986.  And  was  that  case  dismissed  on  your  making 
an  open  apology  in  court  to  the  constable  ?— I made  no 
apology. 

11987.  You  made  no  apology? — No. 

The  President. — There  are  so  many  rows  about 
making  apologies,  a solicitor  often  makes  an  apology  in 
court  for  his  client. 

11988.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Hoav  many  policemen  were 
near’  the  constable  whom  you  thought  !iad  a right  to 
an'est  the  man  tliat  called  you  an  Orange  something  or 
anotlier — was  he  by  himself? — I could  not  say. 
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man  was  by  himself  where  I heard  the  words  used  j 
but  there  were  a number  of  policemen,  three  or  four, 
higher  up  from  -where  -we  -were  called  Orange  b s. 

11989.  And  what  -was  the  size  of  the  cro-wd?— Tiie 
road -was  full.  _ 

11990.  You  were  twice  at  OHarea  publicnouse 
when  it  was  burning  ? — Yes ; the  chimney  was  first 
on  fire.  . 

11991.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  the  clumney  was 
get  on  fire  1 — I am  not. 

11992.  Do  you  know  tliat  on  the  night  you  say  a 
shot  was  fired,  Mr.  hl'Carthy,  Deputy  Inspector  Bull, 
and  the  Town  Inspector,  were  all  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  suppi-ess  the  riots  on  that  spot  i — There 
was  none  of  them  there  at  that  spot. 

Mr.  Adams.- — He  does  not  know ; but  we  do. 

11993.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Coming  to  this  alleged  in- 
cident in  York-street,  when  you  saw  this  officer  drunk 
you  thought  it  a serious  matter  1 — I thought  it  so 
serious  that  I sent  for  the  Mayor  to  have  him.  rc- 


movea. 

11994.  Did  you  report  it  to  any  of  the  police 
officers  1 — I did  not. 

11995.  When  did  you  give  the  statement  to  the 
Loyalist  Defence  Committee,  for  tlie  purposes  of  this 
Commission  1 — Well,  I think  about  tliree  weeks  ago. 

11996.  Was  that  a written  statement? — No.  Part 
of  it  was  written,  cei-tainly. 

11997.  And  you  extended  it  verbally  at  an  inter- 
view?  I gave  Mr.  Johnson  more  at  an  interview. 

11998.  Had  you  a meeting  -with  the  Committee? — 
No;  but  with  Mr.  Johnson. 

11999.  From  the  moment  you  say  this  occun-ed  on 
the  10th  of  June,  save  for  this  communication  with 
Jlr.  Johnson,  you  made  no  complaint  to  anyone  in 
authority? — I did  not  know  anyone  to  make  a com- 
plaint  to. 

12000.  Didn’t youknowthe'ToTO Inspector?— Yes. 

12001.  Do  you  know  the  Town  Inspector  to  be  su- 
preme in  command  of  the  police  here  ? — I believe  so. 

Mr.  Adoms.— That  is  not  at  all  so  clear,  Mr.  Weir. 

12002.  Mr,  Weir,  Q.c.— Did  you  know  ho  was  the 
superior  authority  at  the  very  time  you  mention? — I 
presume  he  was. 

12003.  Don’t  you  know,  as  a public  officer  youi-self, 
that  if  you  saw  anything  of  tliis,  which  you  believe  to 
be  very  serious,  it  was  your  duty  to  report  it  ? I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  i-eport  tlie  matter  to  the  Mayor. 

12004.  And  to  the  Loyalist  Defence  Committee? — 
I would  not  go  there  only  I was  sent  for. 

12005.  What  sort  of  a man  was  this  police  officer? 
— Pretty  tall. 

12006.  Was  he  a young  man?— I can’t  say— com- 
paratively young. 

12007.  What  was  he  like  ?— There  wero  two  there, 
and  he  was  a great  deal  the  taller  of  the  two. 

12008.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  officers  who 
were  there  that  night  ? — I did  not. 

12009.  And  as  I undersLand  your  evidence,  and  on 
this  you  ai-e  pretty  clear,  that  from  the  moment  you 
went  into  York-street,  until  you  came  away  again, 
there  was  not  a shot  fired  in  York-street  ? — There  was 
not. 

12010.  Do  you  know  whether  any  officer,  or  the 
officer  you  say  was  Mr.  Taylor,  cajne  up  with  rein- 
forcements ? — They  were  both  there  while  I was  there. 


12011.  Did  they  come  there  while  you  were  there  1 Oet.  aQ,i6»8. 
—I  can’t  «say.  My  attention  was  directed  to  extin-  jj,.  George 
guishing  the  fire.  There  were  policemen  tliere.  BeiUy. 

12012.  Dcuyou  know,  or  do  you  not,  whether  they 
were  there  when  you  went  there  ? — I don’t  know,  to 
my  own  knowledge. 

12013.  Mr.  Arfaww.— What  is  the  strength  of  the 
fire  brigade? — 32. 

12014.  How  are  they  religiously  tended,  do  you 
know  ?-^Tliey  are  not  divided.  Tliere  is  no  division 
amongst  them  in  that  respect. 

12015.  Are  tlioy  all  Catholics? — They  all  belong  to 
the  Protestant  denomination. 

12016.  Mr.  Campbell. — I suppose  they  put  outfires 
nothing  the  worse  on  that  account? — No. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  Belfast  Coi-poration  have  peculiar 
views  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Turk,  Jew,  Gentile, 
and  Atheist,  may  enter  here,  but  not  a “ Papist.” 

12017.  Mr.  Cmiphell. — ^You  say  you  were  sum- 
moned by  Head  Constable  Fury  for  assault? — For 
watering  him  at  a fire. 

12018.  He  came  in 'contact  with  the  hose? 

The  President. — Ch‘  the  hose  came  in  contact  with 
him. 

12019.  Mr.  Camjihell. — Anyway  the  water  came  in 
contact -with  him.  He  summoned  you  for  assault  ? — 

Yes. 

12020.  And  you  were  fined  20s.  ? — ^Yes. 

12021.  With  regard  to  the  incident  of  February, 

1885,  will  you  explain  that? — I was  summoned  for 
an  assault,  and  ono  of  the  firemen  who  was  with  me 
at  the  time  while  I was  at  a fire.  One  of  the  firemen 
reported  to  me  that  a policeman  had  asssuilted  hinr  by 
striking  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a baton,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  get  his  name  to  summon  him.  I told 
him  there  would  be  no  consolation  in  getting  into  col- 
■ lision  with  the  police  until  I reported  the  matter  to 
the  Police  Committee.  I reported  the  matter  to  the 
Police  Committee,  but  before  I had  time  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Police  Committee  the  constable  sum- 
moned the  fireman  and  myself  both  for  assault. 

12022.  There  was  a r-ace  between  you  as  to  who 
would  have  the  summons  out  first  ?-— There  was  a 
summons  taken  out  by  mo ; but  he  took  a summons 
against  me,  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Mayor 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  and  was  dismissed. 

12023.  Now,  how  long  liave  you  been  in  charge  of 
the  fire  brigade  ?— For  twenty-five  yeai-s. 

12024.  And  the  only  charge  brought  against  you 
during  that  long  period  were  these  two  ?-r-Yes.  Arising 
out  of  the  Febmaiy,  1884,  ti-ansaction  there  was  a 
question  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  won’t  go  into  that. 

12025.  Mr.  ittoss. — On  the  night  of  the  fire  at 
O’Hare's  public  hous'e  on  the  Shankhill-voad,  did  you 
see  anything  wrong  in.  tlie  next  house  to  O’Hare’s? — 

Yes,  the  peojJo  in  the  next  house  were  very  much 
alanned,  and  they  were  removing  their  effects.  Seeing 
the  state  the  poor  man,  the  owner  of  tlie  house,  -was 
in,  I advised  liim  to  leave  the  house  and  go  to  some 
other  place. 

1202G.  Had  you  to  rescue  him? — No,  I had  not. 

12027.  Mr.  MPIardy. — Were  tliere  any  of  the  fire- 
men injured  by  the  stones  on  the  11th  July? — No,  on 
the  11th  July  there  was  not. 


Mr.  Johnston  Moorehead  sworn  and  examined. 


12028.  Mr.  Campbell.— Yon  are  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  the  fire  brigade? — I am. 

12029.  Were  you  in  York-street  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  June  ? — I was. 

12080.  Will  you  relate  what  you  saw  tliere  that 
night?— On  the  night  of  the  10th  June  I was  at  tlie 
fire  at  hl'Closkey’s  public  house,  in  York-street. 
Fireman  Da-vid  Klulo  came  to  me  and  reported  that 
a Sub-Inspector,  who  had  charge  of  the  police,  was 
drunk,  wanted  him  to  remove  the  engine  off  the  street 
until  he  could  fire  up  the  street.  I told  Klulo  to  come 


and  report  the  case  to  Mr.  Eeilly,  and  wo  wont  and 
reported  the  case  to  Mr.  Reilly.  Shortly  after  that 
Mr.  Reilly  sent  for  the  Mayor.  Previous  to  tlie 
aiTival  of  the  Mayor  Mr.  Reilly  brought  me  over  to 
sec  the  Sub-Inspector,  and  I saw  the  man  was  not 
steady  on  his  feet.  1 returned  to  my  duty. 

12031.  The  Preddent.—Yo\x  can’t  say  ho  was 
drunk? I saw  he  could  not  stand  steady  on  his  feet. 

12032.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  he  appeared  to  be  very 
drunk  ?— I am  not  a judge. 


Mr. 

Moorchcail. 
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Get  SO,  uat. 
Dsvid  Klulo. 


12033.  Mr.  M‘Mordte.~You  are  a Fire 
Ulan  1 — Yes.  ^ ° 

12034.  Will  yon  tell  the  Commissioners  what  yon' 
saw  m York  street  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June  we  got  an  alarm 
^ escape  down  to 

M Cluskey  s publichouse  in  York  street,  which  was 
on  fire.  The  police  officer  was  drunk  in  charge  of  the 
men.  Mi’,  Reilly  was  told  about  him  and  he  sent  for 
the  Mayor.  The  officer  said  to  me— “ Pull  the  horses  ■ 
down  the  street  until  I open  fire  ui)on  them.” 


David  Kluh  sworn  and  evnrnined. 


12036.  Do  you  know  the  District  Insjiectorl—Noj 

Mr.  Campbell— As  to  the  identity  of  the  gentleman 
there  is  no  question.  He  was  there  that  evening. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — We  know  nothing  about  it 

Mr.  Campbell — There  is  no  question  about  District 
Inspector  Taylor  being  there  that  evening. 

120.37.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Do  you  remember  the 
13th  of  Augiist  going  up  the  Falls  road  ?— Yes. 

12038.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  that  evening  1 
— Somebody  came  out  of  Townsend  street  comer  and 
nut  un  his  foot  to  ti^r, 


Krrtd'sSr « ^“'^bout  put  u^So^r^p  l.. 

seLetdltw^se  «P 

Rrcsilfeni. — Do  you  know  the  head- 
constable  1 — No,  he  was  a county  man. 


J*nie9  Mercer 


James  Mercer  sworn  and  examined. 

™ S.?;  “ member  of  the  Yes,  imcl  I sat.  constable  274  throw  a atone  that  struck 


Fire  Brigade  % — ^Yes. 

12041.  Did  you  see  the  District  Inspector  in  York 
street  on  the  evening  of  the  lOdii— On  the, night  of 
the  10th  we  were  called  to  a fire  in  York  street. 

^2042.  Will  you  state  what  you  saw  when  you  got 
rri  ^ District  Inspector,  my  lord,  drunk. 
He  told  fireman  KInlo  to  remove  the  horses  until  he 
would  open  fire.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  to 
take  out  a revolver.  He  then  went  to  the  comei-  and 


wnen  the  Mayor  came  he  went  around  somewhere  12053.  Did  vou  wnm-t.  the  r.?  In 


-nri.  (.ue  wall  ana  CUE  ius  head. 

When  the  Mayor  came  he  went  around  somewhere 
and  could  not  be  got. 

12043.  The  President.— Ke  could  not  be  found?— 
He  could  not  be  found. 

12044.  Mr.  OamipheU. — ^You  don’t  know  what 
became  of  him  ?— Nob  after  that 

P^esideiii.—md.  you  see  the  head- 
constable?— Yesj  he  put  his  arms  around  his  neck, 


the  supei-intendent  on  the  head. 

Mr.  Adams.—  The  superintendent  forgot  that  him- 
self. 

12050.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say  there  were  two 
civilians  named  M‘Cormack  and  Gibson  there  that 
evening? — Yes. 

12051.  Mr.  Adams. — ^Are  you  a member  of  the 
Orange  society  ? — Yes. 

12052.  Are  there  many  of  the  members  of  the  lire 


12053.  Did  you  report  the  occurrence  of  the  stone 
being  thrown  at  the  superintendent?—!  did. 

12054.  When? — On  that  night.  I reported  it 
•when  ■\ve  were  returning  from  the  hospital. 

12055.  To  whom? — To  the  superintendent. 

12056.  Did  you  report  it  to  any  police  officer?— 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Camvbell — I think,  my  lord,  Mr.  Reilly  is  on 


puu  JUS  arms  around  Uis  neck, 
advised  lum  like  a good  man  not  to  expose  himself  iiow. 
bemg  under  the  influence  of  a little  liquor.  The  President.— Y&cj  well. 

12046.  Was  the  head-constahle  breught  when  the  12057.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Reilly,  were  you  struck 
Mayor  came? — He  was  further  down  the  street,  night  ''vith  a stone? 

12047.  And  had  the  Mayor  an  opportunitv  of  t Mr.  — I was  struck  vvith  something ; 

seeing  tliis  head-constable  ?— I cannot  say.  ^ ^ ‘'^ns  knocked  down. 

12048.  Did  you  refer  tJie  Mayor  to  this  head-  you  a member  of  the 

constable  who  put  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  ? society  ^No,  sir,  nor  of  the  Masonic  body, 
drunken  man  Lt  could  not  be  fmind  ?-I  ! "I!  ^ ^ body 

engaged  at  the  fire  at  the  time.  The  fire  was  ramn"  i ^ society  I belong  to  is 

at  the  time.  the  Rechabite  society. 

12049  Mr  Cnmn'hcV  Ti;;i  x • *v  ,i  — There  is  a civilian  here  who  saw 

named  Civilians,  the  same  transaction,  my  lord, 

named  M Cormack  and  Gibson,  there  that  evening?—  The  Fre«cfe«t_Oall  him  then. 


12060.  Mr.  Campbell. — Wero  you  present  on  this 

evening  at  M'CIuskey’s  public-house  ? Yes.  I was 

present  in  York-street  during  the  entire  evening. 

12061.  Did  you  see  anything  happening  there  -with 
reference  to  a police  officer  ? — Yes. 

12062.  Will  you  tell  the  Court  shortly  what  it  ■was  ? 
—I  had  been  up  the  street  previous  to  the  -wrecking  of 
the  public-house  of  M'Cluskey,  and  I went  homa 
While  at  home  I heard  there  was  firing  up  York- 
street,  and  I went  up  tliat  way.  Durii^  the  time 
I was  there  I saw  the  District-Insjiector,  who  ap- 
peai’ed  to  he  in  charge,  that  is  if  anyone  was  in 
charge  of  the  police  at  the  time,  and  he  was  in  a 
state  of_  intoxication  at  the  time.  I was  asked  by 
Mr.  Reilly  to  go  up  and  bring  the  Mayor,  as  it  was 
a scandalous  thing  that  a man  in  such  a state  of 
intoxication  should  have  men  in  charge.  He  was 
steggering  about,  and  threatening  the  ]ieople.  There 
was  a small  lot  of  comer  boys  gathered  around  him, 
and  making  fun  of  him,  and  he  appeared  to  be  angry 
with  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would  fire 


James  M'Cormack  sworn  and  examined. 


on  them.  I went  away  with  another  young  man 
for  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor  came  do-wn.  There 
was  a very  small  crowd  gathered  around  the  Mayor, 
and  they  cheered  him,  and  the  police,  without  "^y 
cause,  charged  on  the  crowd  whei-e  the  Mayor  wm 
standing. 

12063.  What  became  of  the  officer  ?— We  were 
told  that  they  had  removed  liim  before  the  Mayor  came 
down,  as  they  wanted  him  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

12064.  Mr.  Wdr,  q.c.— You  don’t  know  what 
happened  him  after  you  came  back  ?— No. 

12065.  Did  you  see  any  other  officers  tliere  that  night 
with  this  man  ?— I saw  No.  186. 

12066.  I am  asking  you  about  officers  ?— I don’t 
know  for  certain,  I may  have  seen  one,  but  I did 
not  take  pai-ticular  notice. 

Yes^*^*^^’  Mayor?— 

12068.  Did  you  see  the  Mayor  speaking  to  officers 
of  ponce? — I saw  a number  of  people  speaking  to 
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Mm,  but  I can’t  eaj  wtether  they  "were  officers 
or  not. 

12069.  What  trade  are  you  ? — A commission  agent. 

12070.  And  you  ■were  all  that  evening  in  York- 
Btreet  ? — The  greater  part  of  the  evening. 

12071.  What  line  are  you  in  1 — The  grocery  b'UBiness!. 

12072.  You  sell  groceries  on  commission  ? — Yes. 

12073.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? — At  121, 
. Victoria-street. 

12074.  Isn’t  that  a good  distance  from  York-streetl 
— ^It  is  a considerable  distance. 

12075.  Do  you  live  in  Yoik-street  1 — No. 

12076.  And  where? — In  Hanna-street. 

12077.  What  time  did  you  arrive  in  York-street? 
— ^When  I aiTived  there  fii-st  I went  liome,  and  after 
tea  I went  up  the  town  again. 

12078.  At  what  time  did  you  go  out  of  your  o-wn 
house  ? — At  half-past  seven  o’clock. 

12079.  You  had  been  in  York-street  before  that  ? 

I was,  when  I was  going  home  from  business. 

12080.  When  going  down  did  you  see  any  disturb- 
ance there  ? — I saw  there  was  considerable  excite- 
ment. 

12081.  You  went  back  to  York-street  again? — 
Yes. 

1 2082.  And  remained  until  what  hour  ? — I returned 
home  about  ten  o’clock. 


12083.  And  from  half-past  se'ven  till  ten  o’clock 
you  were  in  York-street  1 — Yes. 

12084.  In  what  part  of  York-street  ? — About 
M'CIoskey’s  public-house. 

12085.  Was  the  house  set  on  fire  ? — Yes. 

12086.  Did  you  know  the i>eopIe  who  were  about? 
— I did  not. 

12087.  Did  you  know  any  people  there  at  all? 

—No. 

12088.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  stone  throwei-s? 
— No. 

12089.  You  did  not  recognize  any  of  them  there? — 
I am  not  acquainted  with  stone  throwers. 

12090.  And  what  were  you  doing  there  during 
these  two-and-a-half  houi-s?— I was  attracted  by  the 
police  firing. 

12091.  And  why  didn’t  you  go  home  wlieii  you 
heard  the  firing  ? — I could  not  get  home,  sir. 

12092.  Do  you  meau  to  say  youcouldnot  go  up  the 
street  during  all  that  time  ?-^Certainly  not.  It  was 
impossible  to  go  home  with  s;\fety.  I was  compelled 
to  remain  there,  for  I could  not  get  home  unless  in 
danger  of  my  life. 

12093.  Why? — Because  there  u-ere  mobs  in  the 
streets  up  along,  and  you  did  not  know  where  you 
were  going  in  the  dark. 


Oct  so.  18SS. 
M'Coriaack, 


Mr.  William  Moffat  sworn  and  examined. 


12094.  The  President- — ^You  are  secretary  to  the 
York-street  Spinning  Company  ? — ^Yes. 

12095.  Just  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say? — It  was 
about  half-past  one  o’clock  and  the  workers  were  re- 
turning totheii*  work  after  dinner.  There  -was  a mob 
collected,  and  in  front  of  that  mob  there  were  eight  or 
ten  policemen.  Part  of  the  workers  were  going  into 
the  ruill  and  part  to  tho  factory.  The  mob  were 
tliro-wing  stones.  The  factory  workers  set  up  a cheer, 
and  all  of  a sudden  the  police  charged  down  in  a most 
un'waiTantable  and  grotesque  manner.  I saw  one 
constable  particularly  take  deliberate  aim  at  a woman 
standing  on  the  sti-eet. 

r2096.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  he  fire  ?— No. 

12097.  Do  you  know  the  number  or  the  name  of 
the  man  ? — I do ; but  I would  sooner  not  men-tion  it. 

12098.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Wliere  about 
are  these  works  ? — In  Henry-street,  off  York-street. 

12099.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  see  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  police  ? — I regarded  it  as 
an  imnecrasaiy  display  of  parfcizauship. 

12100.  The  President. — On  the  part  of  the  Con- 
stabulary ? — Yea. 

12101.  To  which  party — which  party  do  you  refer 
to  when  you  say  the  police  showed  partizanship  ? — 
The_  party  who  wore  throwing  stones — they  were  the 
Nationalist  party. 

12102.  That  is  what  is  generally  called  the  Catho- 
lic party? — (No  answer). 

12103.  Mr.  Campbell. — What  you  state  is  that 
they  stood  in  front  of  the  Nationalist  party  ? — Yes. 

12104.  And  did  not  interfere  with  them? — Yes. 

12105.  But  charged  the  boys  and  girls  in  ft-ont?— 
Yes. 

12106.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  are  not  a 
politician? — Well,  I am  a politician. 

12107.  But  you  are  not  a firebrand —you  are  tlie 
secretary  of  this  company  ? — Yes ; we  are  heavy  rate- 
payers, £100  a month.  While  I don’t  want  to  make 
a charge  against  the  police,  but  taking  them  as  guar- 
dians of  property  they  are  altogether  deficient  in  that 
respect. 

12108.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  mean  at  ordinaiy 
tunes?— .Yes. 


12109.  Are  thefts  of  property  very  common  in  Bel- 
fast ? — I think  not.  I think  the  town  is  pretty  moral 
in  tliat  respect. 

12110.  I believe  that  thefts  of  property  aro  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon? — Yes. 

12111.  And  that  tliere  is  no  town  in  wliich  there 
are  so  few  thefts  ? — Yes. 

12112.  How  is  it  then,  as  you  say,  that  the  police 
are  deficient  as  guardians  of  property? — I take  a 
higher  ground  than  tliat.  I don’t  think  the  people 
are  inclined  to  steal. 

12113.  Mention  some  instance  of  your  general  charge 
against  the  police  that  they  are  bad  guardians  of 
property  ? — Take  broken  window.s. 

12114.  Broken  windows — ai-e  not  windo'ws  broken 
in  all  towns — do  you  mean  in.  ordinary  times  ? Yes. 

12115.  Axe  there  many  ^vindows  broken  in  Belfast 
in  ordinary  times? — Yes. 

12116.  Little  boys  break  windows? — Yes. 

12117.  Is  that  confined  to  Belfast  1 — No.  Butifit 
was  done  in  Glasgow,  for  instance,  the  police  would 
get  hold  of  the  boy  that  did  it.  If  it  was  done  in 
Henry  street  the  police  would  not  trouble ' himself 
and  boy  ■svould  get  away. 

12118.  ill.  M‘IIardy. — ^Yousaid  something  about 
rent  and  the  payment  of  £100  a month — what  is  that 
exactly? — That  is  the  police  rate  and  tho  Town 
Council  rates.  They  are  paid  together. 

12119.  Do  you  pay  that  much,  £100  a month? — 
That  is  our  rates. 

12120.  On  yorir  place  1 — Yes.  £1,200  a year. 

12121.  Would  you  approve  of  an  additional  £6,000 
a year  taxation  for  police  ? — We  have  signed  a petition 
that  it  should  be  reorganized. 

12122.  Do  you  thbi  that  if  there  was  a thoroughly 
well-organized  police  force  they  could  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  town  1 — Yes. 

12123.  Mr.  Shannon. — Were  tliere  two  large  mobs 
there,  and  were  the  police  between  the  two  mobs  ? — 
You  could  hardly  call  the  factory  people  a mob  because 
they  were  going  to  their  work, 

12124.  Had  you  seen  any  of  the  workers  attacked 
by  this  mob  ? — No,  not  individually. 


Mr.  WllUan 
MoSst 
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Mr.  Richard  Patterson,  f V.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Richard  12135.  The  Presideni.—I  understand  you 'wisli  to 
PattetBon,  4.T.  explanation  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses 

• with  refei-ence  to  yourself  1 — Yes. 

12126.  Pray  don’t  go  beyond  that  1 — Very  well,  my 
lord.  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  evidence  a few  days  ago, 
stated  that  I liad  informed  the  first  meeting  of  magis- 
trates that  fii-e-arms  were  being  collecced  all  through 
the  town  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  police  on  the 
Shankhill  road  on  that  night. 

12127.  The  words  I have  are — ^they  are  from  a 
newspaper  report — “ Another  one,  Mr.  Patterson,  ssdd 
that  all  the  guns  in  the  town  would  betaken  and  used 
against  the  police”! — That  is  substantially  what  I 
said.  I think  that  is  liable  to  misconstruction.  It 
would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  I were  advocating  such 
a system.  I had  received  information  that  morning 
from  the  managing  dii'ector  of  one  of  our  iar^st 
spinning  companies  to  the  eflect  that  arms  were  being 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  the  police  on 
Shankhill  road  that  night,  and  I considered  it  my  dirty 
to  inform  the  authorities  of  that  fact.  Of  comae  I was 
not  advocating  such  an  atrocious  thing,  but  on  the 
contraiy  was  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  what 
might  have  been  a terrible  catastrophe.  I thought  it 
only  due  to  myself  that  I should  come  here  and  make 
this  explanation. 

12128.  Mr.  Adams. — There  is  not  the  slightest 
reflection  on  your  general  action  as  a magistrate. 

12129.  The  Witness. — I thought  it  might  have  been 
construed  so  if  I did  not  come  here. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,,  Q.a — You  were  perfectly  right 
in  saying  so  much  as  you  have  said. 

12130.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  any  foiuidation  for 
the  suggestion  made  that  you  in  any  way  countenanced 
the  use  of  physical  force  against  the  police ! — Certainly 
not. 

The  President. — I don’t  understand  .that  there  has 
been  any  such  suggestion. 

Mr.  Campbell. — ^Ib  might  appear  to  some  minds  that 
there  was. 

The  President. — It  might  in  some  minds,  but  in  mine 
it  was  altogether  different.  ' As  I understand,  this 
evidence  was  given  for  the  pur^ioso  of  showing  what 
was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  town,  and  it  has  done 
that  excellently. 

The  Witness. — May  I go  any  farther ! 

The  President. — have  no  wish  tliat  you  should 
go  any  fai-tlier. 

Mr.  Campbell.  — If  there  is  anything  in  that  of 
importance 


The  Witness. — There  are  just  one  or  two  matters 
that  I wish  to  go  into  about  the  police.  . 

The  President. — Yes,  you  may  give  us  your  opinion 
about  the  police. 

Mr.  CampbelL — Or  any  facts. 

The  Witness. — There  are  one  to  two  slight  incidents 
that  have  not  been  mentioned. 

The  President. — If  they  are  slight  incidents  we  don’t 
want  to  hear  them.  W e laid  down  a rule  that  anyone 
•wishing  to  be  examined  as  a witness  should  send  in 
what  he  was  going  to  give  evidence  about.  We  cannot 
depart  from  that  rule  in  your  case.  If  yon  -wish  to  be 
called  again  you  can  do  this,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  any  evidejice  you  may  be  prepared  to  give. 

The  Witness. — May  I be  allowed  to  mention  any 
recommendations  ? 

The  President. — Make  any  recommendations  you 
like. 

12131.  The  Witness. — My  opinion  is  that  for  town 
duty  all  police  should  he  disannedof  their  rifles,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  men  who  are  the  ordinary  custodians 
of  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  who  should  be  regarded 
as  tlie  friends  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  they  should 
use  rifles  one  week  and  walk  on  ordinary  patrol  duty 
the  following  week.  Besides  that,  it  incumbers  them 
very  much  for  doing  what  is  one  of  their  first  duties — 
that  is  making  arrests.  It  is  impossible  for  a man  to 
make  an  arrest  with  a rifle  in  his  hand. 

12132.  Mr.  Campbell. — May  I put  this  question  to 
Mr.  Patterson : — Were  there  any  occasions  on  which 
you  observed  any  act  on  the  part  of  tlic  police  tliat  you 
considered  injudicious? — Ifes. 

12133.  Were  those  occasions  on  wliich  you  'were 
there  as  a magistrate? — Yes. 

12134-.  I would  ask  you  to  mention  tliese?— 
Yfell 

Mr.  Adams. — He  said  there  were  slight  incidents. 

The  Witness. — I don’t  want  to  give  slight  incidents. 

The  President. — ^We  don’t  want  to  hear  any  tmmpery 
charge  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

The  Witness. — That  is  not  what  I am  going  to  give. 
The  system  I am  going  to  speak  of. 

The  President. — We  don’t  want  any  more  evidence 
as  to  that. 

12135.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Have  yon  anything  to  state 
■?\-ith  regard  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  rifles  to  be 
used  by  the  police  ? — No,  except  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  streets  evening  after 
evening. 

12136.  Are  you  going  away  from  here  shortly!— 
Yes,  I am  going  away  to-night  to  England. 


Mr.  William 
Wagner. 


Mr.  WiMiam  Wagner  sworn  and  examined. 


12137.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — What  are  you  occupied 
in  doing? — Bookkeeper  in  the  firm  of  Lindsay, 
Thompson,  <&  Co. 

12138.  You  want  to  speak  of  the  10th  of  June 
and  the  6tli  of  August! — Yes.  On  the  10th  of  Jime, 
the  night  after  the  shooting  on  Shankhill  road,  I was 
passing  down  York  street  near  9 o’clock  j saw  a num- 
ber of  policemen — I shoidd  say  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty — standing  against  the  end  of  York  street  Mill, 
next  Sussex  street,  and  a crowd  of  boys  and  gii-ls  iu 
front,  of  them — I should  say  upwards  of  100 — cheer- 
ing, &c.  And,  I believe,  had  those  policemen  not 
been  there,  there  would  be  no  crowd  gathered.  Had 
some  discretion  been  used  these  could  have  been  dis- 
persed easily  by  the  policemen,  but ' no  effort  ap- 
peared to  be  made  towards  that  end.  I passed  on, 
and  was  only  a few  minutes  in  my  own  house  when 
I heai-d  volley  after  volley  of  shots  fired,  I believe 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  action.  The  system 
of  placing  a lot  of  policemen  standing  motionless 
with  guns,  waiting  as  tai-gets  to  have  stones  fii-ed  at 
t'lem,  and  then  their  firing  at  the  crowds,  I consider 
bad.  That  night  afterwards  I caught  a boy  peering 


round  the  comer  of  Earl  street  with  a large  stone 
in  his  hand,  and  I expostulated  with  him  on  the  folly 
of  thro-wing  stones  at  policemen  to  give  tliem  the 
chance  of  replying  -with  guns.  He  replied,  “They 
shot  our  friouds  on  the  Shankhill  road,  and  they 
are  sent  here  to  shoot  us  to-night.”  I induced  him 
to  throw  away  the  stone,  but  lie  would  not  go  home, 
and  went  in  the  direction  of  where  the  police  were 
Mr.  Morgan’s  shop,  which  was  xiddled  with  faulleta 
and  shot,  is  over  seventy  yards  from  where  the  police 
fii-ed ; and  any  man  firing  a stone  that  distance  could 
not  take  efiect.  Besides  (unless  a left-handed  man) 
in  order  to  fire  a stone  he  should  come  out  and  expose 
himself  to  the  rifle  fire  \ and  I consider,  under  sucli 
circumstances,  the  police  would  not  be  justified  in 
firing  at  people  that  distance  off.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  read  the  resolution  passed  by  the  East  Belfast 
Conseiwative  Association ! 

12139.  The  President. — Oh,  no! — Then,  on  the 
13th  of  July  I was  present  at  about  25  minutes  past 
two  o’clock  in  M‘Donnell  street.  There  was  a large 
Roman  Catholic  crowd  there.  Some  boys  were  pass- 
ing with  a fife  and  drum  down  Grosvenor  street. 
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T]ie  crowd  was  standing  at  M‘DonneH’s,  and  tiiey 
thiw  stones,  and  they  were  stoned  in  return.  I 
called  at  Albert  crescent  and  sidd  a couple  of 
policemen  would  be  required  up  tliere,  as  they  were 
stoning  there.  Tlie  man  in  charge  of  the  baiTack 
said  they  had  no,  men  to  spare — that  all  the  men 
were  in  Durham  street.  I went  to  Durham  street 
and  spoke  to  another  policeman,  and  said  be  had 
better  send  down  two  or  tln-ee  men.  I heard  they 
did  send  two  men  afterwards.  About  6.15  p.m.  I 
was  in  MuUiouse  works,  and  was  informed  that  con- 
siderable stone-thro-wing  was  going  on  in  Grosvenor 
road,  between  Mulhouse  street  and  the  asylum,  and 
no  police  there.  I at  once  telephoned  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  station,  asking  them  to  send  word  to  the 
police  office  that  a riot  was  going  on,  and  to  send  up 
some  police.  Within  a few  minutes  afterwards  a 
shot  was  fired,  and  several  of  the  gii-ls  in  the  ware- 
house, who  were  at  one  of  the  windows,  screamed  and 
ran  from  it  in  terror.  While  going  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  a shot  penetrated  the  window  they  had  just 
left. 

12140.  Mr.  Le  Podr  Trench,  Q.c. — Where  was  it 
fired  from?' — From  the  Drew  Memorial  Church,  I 
believe.  They  told  me  they  had  seen  a woman  fall  in  ' 
Drew  street.  Several  shots  were  afterwards  fired, 
some  of  them  penetrating  the  windows.  When  the 
firing  ceased  T went  to  the  window  at  which  the 
girls  had  been,  and  saw  a small  body  of  policemen  at 
the  comer  of  railings  at  Drew  Memorial  Church  with 
guns  ready  to  fire,  and,  apparently,  watching  for  some 
one  to  fire  at ; saw  no  one  on  the  street  but  policemen. 
Soon  afterwards  other  policemen  and  military  ar- 
rived. Mr.  Thompson,  our  managing  director,  then 
ffent  up 

12141.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Were  you  there? — I was 
not. 

Mr.  Adams. — Then  don’t  tell  us  anything  about  it. 

12142.  The  Witness. — We  could  not  allow  our 
workers  out  until  they  could  go  in  safety. 

The  President. — Would  ic  not  be  better  for  counsel 
to  examine  the  witnesses  than  to  have  them  reading 
these  long  statements.  It  is  really  incurring  discredit. 
I must  insist  that  the  witnesses  be  kept  to  real  sub- 
stantial points.  Everybody  comes  here  with  a long 
written  statement  about  some  trumpery  incident. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I don’t  regard  this  as  a trumpery 
incident,  or  inimateiial. 

The  President. — I don’t  say  they  are  immaterial 
with  reference  to  the  persons  affected,  but  they 
are  immaterial  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  this 
inquiiy. 

12143.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  yoii  see  Colonel 
Bowlby  1 — I asked  Colonel  Bowlby  for  the  names  of 
the  policemen  who  had  fired,  and  the  number  of  shots 
fired  by  each.  Colonel  Bowlby,  r.m.,  directed  head- 
constable  MacFarland  to  get  the  desired  infoi-mation. 


I accompanied  head-constable  MacFarland  and  a ser- 
geant to  Leescin  street,  where  we  found  five  policemen 
and  a very  large  crowd  of  people.  The  head-constable 
ordei-ed  the  men  to  fall  in,  and  asked  the  sergeant  in 
charge  if  he  were  in  charge  of  the  men  who  fired  in 
Grosvenor  street  a little  whOe  ago.  He  said,  “ Yes.” 
Just  then  a priest  came  out  from  the  crowd  and 
shouted,  “ Give  that  man  ” (pointing  at  me) . “ no  in- 
formation.” The  head-constable  turned  round  and 
said,  “ I do  not  take  my  orders  from  you,  sir  j go  on 
out  of  that.”  The  head-constable  then  asked  the  ser- 
geant in  charge  his  name,  which  he  gave  as  Sergeant 
Charles  Dempsey,  of  Lucan.  He  admitted  he  gave 
the  order  to  fire,  “ but  not  for  every  sliot.”  He  had 
not  fired  any  himself.  Next  man,  constable  Patrick 
Bogan,  Ballybrack,  shot  five  roimds,  admitted  firing 
two  buckshot  and  three  ball  cartridge.  Next  man, 
constable  John  Rorke,  did  not  fire.  When  asked  by 
head-constable  MacFarland  why  he  did  not  fii'e,  he  said 
he  was  not  ordered.  Sergeant  Dempsey  then  said, 
“ A shot  was  fired  up  the  x’oad  at  us  from  Grosvenor 
street  in  direction  of  the  Falls,  and  I said — ‘ If  that 
man  comes  out  again  two  men  fire  at  him,’  ” The  other 
men  did  not  fire,  so  that  out  of  tliis  lot  only  one  fired. 
He  fired  five  shots,  and  the  order  stated  to  be  given 
did  not  justify  his  firing. 

12144.  Was  there  any  officer  taking  part  except 
Sergeant  Dempsey  1 — Not  there. 

12145.  How  many  police  were  there  i — There  were 
only  five  or  ten  policemen  there. 

12146.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  ware- 
house ? — Bookkeeper. 

12147.  Mr.  M'Kardy. — What  time  did  this  occur  ! 
— About  a quarter  past  six  in  the  evening. 

12148.  And  the  workers  were  waitingtocome  out? 
— The  workers  were  waiting  to  come  out. 

12149.  The  manager  went  to  the  police  to  get  per- 
mission from  them  for  the  worker's  to  leave? — That 
was  what  I was  going  to  say  when  I was  stopped. 
He  came  back  and  told  us  that  he  bad  got  that  per- 
mission. 

12150.  Mr.  (pointing  to  two  sergeants 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary). — Are  those  the  t-wo 
sei'geants  you  saw — look  at  them  ? — 'The  near  one  is 
one,  I know ; 1 recognize  him.  I cannot  say  as  to  the 
other. 

12151.  And  immediately  you  spoke,  be  stated  he 
had  been  fired  at  by  a man  with  a revolver  ? — He  said 
that. 

12152.  Did  you  hear  also  that  he  said  he  had 
been  fired  at  with  a revolver  from  the  direction  of 
Mulhouse  street  ? — No,  sir,  I did  not. 

12153.  Mr.  Campbell. — But  whether  he  said  anything 
about  a man  firing  with  a revolver,  or  firing  from  the 
dii'cction  of  Mulhouse  street,  did  you  see  anything  of 
the  kind  ? — No ; I did  not. 


Mr.  Thomas  Alexander  sworn  and  examined. 


12154.  Mr.  Campbell, — Did  you  witness  this  firing 
at  the  Mulhouse  works? — Well,  I saw  j^art  of  it. 

121.55.  Well,  now,  will  you  just  shortly  state  -what 
you  saw — state  it  shortly,  and  only  state  what  you 
did  see  youi-self?— On  Friday,  the  6th  August,  I -was 
coming  from  my  work,  and  when  I was  almost  at  my 
own  house  I heard  a good  deal  of  noise. 

12156.  Sir  Edwa/rd Bulioer. — In  what  street  is  your 
own  house  ? — Down  in  Grosvenor  street— about  200 
yards  from  the  Drew  Memorial  Church.  I heard  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  and  saw  some  people  running.  I 
looked  back,  and  I saw  there  were  crowds  at  the  Drew 
Churcli,  and  I happened  to  see  a little  boy  of  mine, 
a child  of  about  seven  years  of  age,  up  the  street. 
I ran  up  to  bring  him  in,  and  by  the  time  I got  up 
as  far  as  he  was  there  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  of 
stone  throwing  going  on  at  the  Drew  Church.  I 


stood  for  a little,  and  just  as  I was  going  away  I 
heard  a shot  and  looked  round,  and  there  was  a 
policeman  at  the  comer  of  Theodore  street  just  in 
the  act  of  reloading  again  after  he  had  discharged 
his  i-ifle.  At  that  time  there  were  very  few  people 
in  the  street,  because  there  had  been  a cry  raised 
that  the  police  were  coming,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  I saw  the  people  all  running  away.  They 
cleared  away,  hut  T did  not  see  the  police  at  all  till 
I heard  the  shot.  That  was  just  as  I was  turning 
to  go  away,  after  I got  my  little  boy.  Of  course  I 
was  in  great  danger-.  Coming  down  the  street  tliero 
were  several  shots,  and  I could  hear  the  balls  whiz 
past,  and  one  went  right  through  the  lamp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  as  I was  passing  down. 

12167.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Did  you  go  down 
Drew  street?— No,  sir;  I went  straight  down  Gros- 
venor  street  and  into  my  own  house.  I did  not  stay 


Oct.  20. 18SG. 

Mr.  William 
Wagner. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Alexander. 
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Get.  20, 1686.  out  to  sea  any  more  of  the  firing.  I -was  very  glad  to 
Mr.  T^as 

Alexander.  12158.  Mr.  jl/‘2frtrc?!/. — Did  you  take  your  boy  in 
•with  you? — Yes,  sir;  I did  of  course. 

12159.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  see  anyone  firing  at 
the  police  ■with  a re'volver  or  a gun,  or  anything  of 
that  sort? — No;  I heard  no  shot  tired  till  the  police 
fired, 

12160.  And  did  you  hear  or  see  anything  in  the 
street  on  that  occasion  that  in  your  opinion  ji^tified 
that  firing  of  the  police  1 — No. 

12161.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — There  was  a good  deal  of 
stone-thro-wing  you  say  ? — There  had  been  at  the  Drew 
Church. 

12162.  A good  deal  of  stone-throwing? — Yes;  but 
there  were  no  police  there. 

12163.  Who  were  throwing  the  stones?  — There 
were  a good  many  Falls  men  there. 

12164.  Where  were  your  party? — 1 have  no  party 
at  all,  sir. 


12165.  Where  was  the  Protestant  party? ^Well 

there  were  a few  people  gathered  about  the  Drew 
Church. 

12166.  That  is  where  the  police  were  afterwards 

where  were  the  Falls-road  party  ? — ’They  were  up  at 
the  Asylum  gate — in  that  direction, 

12167.  A little  further  up? — Yes. 

12168.  And  the  police  came  down  Theodore-street 
you  say  ? — Yes.  * 

12169.  When  did  the  mob  that -was  throwing  stones 
go  away  ? — When  there  was  a cry  that  the  police  were 
coming.  I understood  that  made  them  move  ofi",  but  I 
was  not  up  among  them. 

12170.  Where  did  the  mob  go  ? — Up  Lincoln-street. 

12171.  The  other  party — where  did  they  go  ? — The 
othera  went  some  of  them  into  their  houses  in  the  side 
stoeets — ^they  were  principally  workers — a great  many 
of  them  were  workers.  They  were  coming  out  of  the 
place  1 was  -working  at  myself — gilds,  most  of  them. 


AbraUam 

Walker. 


Abraham  Walker  sworn  and  examined. 


12172.  M'Mordie. — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

— I am  employed  at  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Thompson’s 
factory. 

12173.  Where  do  you  live? — Gibson-stoeet. 

12174.  Were  you  on  the  Grosvenor-road  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6tli  August  ? — I was. 

12175.  Tell  the  Court  what  you  saw  as  regards 
firing  there  ? — I work  in  Lindsay,  Thompson  & Co.’s 
wor£),  and  as  I was  going  home  at  about  two  and  a half 
minutes  pa-st  six  o’clock  all  -was  in  quietness.  I heard 
they  were  beating  the  Millfield  workers,  and  I went 
down  tlie  road  to  bring  in  my  two  little  boys.  When 
I got  down  there  it  might  be  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  or  maybe  ten  minutes  past  six,  All  was  still 
in  quietness.  When  I was  driving  the  boys  out  of 
the  road  a shower  of  stones  came  from  the  houses  in 
Abyssinia-street  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Im- 
mediately a mob  came  out  from  Dunfield-street — that 
is  a mob  came  out  of  about  100  or  150 — and  com- 
menced tlirowing  down  the  road.  A lot'  of  boys  col- 
lected there  and  were  going  to  throw  down  Townsend- 
street,  and  there  was  a man  living  at  Beaconsfield- 
terrace — Mr.  Lucas— who  said  it  was  a cowardly  thing 
to  begin  and  clod ; and  he  advised  them  not  to  do  it ; 
and  he  persuaded  them  for  a good  while  until  the  girls 
came  out  of  the  Broad'way  from  the  factory  there,  and 
there  was  a cry  that  they  were  be  ng  assaulted  by  the 
other  party.  Then  the  Protestant  party  had  to  rush 
.up  to  save  the  girls  being  beaten,  and  then  there  was 
stone-thro-wing  there  for  a good  while.  After  a time 
there  was  a ci-y  that  the  police  were  coming,  and  both 
parties  retired  tlien.  It  was  a ruse — the  police  did 
not  go,  and  the  people  came  back  again.  Then,  after 
a good  while,  there  was  a second  time  a cry  that  the 
police  were  coming,  and  both  pai-ties  made  a run  again. 
This  time  the  police  did  come  do-wn  Theodore-street, 
and  when  they  appeared  the  people  took  to  their  o%vn 
streets  and  there  were  only  a few  boys  thro-wing  stones 
— notliing  but  boys. 

12176.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — That  is,  a few  boys 
among  the  workers  ? — Yes,  boys  among  the  workers 


that  had  collected  thei-e  together  at  the  time  of  the 
stoiie-throwing.  Well,  the  police  came  down,  and  of 
coui-se  both  parties,  as  I said,  ran  to  their  own  streets. 
The  police  came  down  to  the  corner  of  Theodore-street. 
There  were  Roman  Catholic  men  clodding  at  that  time, 
but  they  ran  away  immediately  they  saw  the  police. 
I came  into-Grosvenor-road,  and  immediately  1 saw  a 
rifle  fired.  That  was  just  as  I made  into  the  end  of 
my  own  street.  After  the  first  shot  was  fired  I did 
not  wait  any  longer  but  went  into  the  door  of  the  first 
house.  There  were  a good  many  shots  fired  after 
that ; and  then  a body  of  poUce  came  down  Gibson- 
street  and  on  to  the  road,  and  all  was  quiet  then ; but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  stone-throwing  I was  oa 
the  road,  before  there  was  any  stone-throwing  in  fact, 
and  it  was  just  as  I have  told  you. 

12177.  TdLv.  M‘Mordie. — Could  you  say  what  num- 
ber of  shots  were  fired  altogether  ? — Well,  there  might 
be  eight  or  nine. 

12178.  Were  they  all  fired  up  towards  the  Asylum  ? 
— I could  not  say  as  t o that.  I went  in  as  I told  you 
after  the  first  shot  was  fired.  It  was  fired  up  the 
street. 

12179.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — You  went  away  after  the 
first  shot  was  fired  ?— Yes,  into  the  first  door  I saw — 
which  happened  to  be  the  house  of  an  uncle  of  mine. 
A man  came  up  just  as  I was  going  into  the  door,  and 
he  told  me  the  policeman  fired  down  the  road,  taking 
aim  at  him,  and  that  he  had  to  stand  himself  up  against 
a wall  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  bullet. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Never  mind  what  the  man  said  to 
you. 

12180.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — You  are  stating  what  the 
man  told  you — what  is  the  name  of  that  man?— 
Joshua  Walker,  sir. 

12181.  Whei-e  does  he  live  ? — In  Gibson  street,  sir ; 
I think  No.  33.  He  said  the  policeman  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him,  and  I asked  him  to  come  into  the  house 
where  I was,  out  of  the  street. 

12182.  Mr.  Shcmnon. — What  age  is  your  nephew  ? 
He  might  be  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 


Mr.  James  H.  HasleU,  J.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  James  H. 
Haslett,  j.p. 


12183.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Haslett,  you  are  one  of 
the  borough  magistrates  ? — I am,  sir.  . 

12184.  There  is  one  matter  I wish  to  dispose  of — 
have  you  been  constantly  in  the  habit,  of  attending 
as  a magistrate  in  the  police  court  here  ?— I hava 
12185.  Have  you  ever  abused  your  position  there 
for  party  pui-poses  ? — Never. 

12186.  Or  have  you  ever  attended  there  -with  the 
view  of  thwarting  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  resident 
magistrates  1 — Never. 


12187.  I believe  you  were  on  duty  as  a magistrate 
on  one  occasion  during  the  riots  at  the  Grosvenor 
road  ? — I was. 

12188.  Wasthat  on  the  30th  July,  or  in  August? 
— It  was  in  August.  I think  on  the  8th  August. 

12189.  Was  that  the  first  occasion  when  you  were 
out  on  street  duty  as  a magistrate? — ^No ; I was  on 
the  Grosvenor  road  on  the  8th  August. 

12190.  Pardon  me — Iforgotto  ask  you  one  or  two 
formal  questions.  Mr.  Haslett,  I believe  you  were  at 
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OHO  time  member  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Belfast  ? — 
I was. 

12191.  Were  you  a candidate  also  at  the  last 
election  for  the  same  divKion? — I -was. 

12192.  Yon  have  Eved  all  your  life  in  this  town  I 
believe  1 — W ell  for  forty  years  and  upwards  I have 
lived  here. 

12193.  Are  you  a large  employer  of  labour  in 
Belfast  ?■ — -I  am, 

12194.  And  well  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
BeEast,  and  their  habits  1 — I may  say  so. 

J2195.  Now,  is  there  any  information  that  you 
think  you  can  give  the  Commission  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry — anything  that 
came  under  your  personal  observation! — ^Well,  I 
don’t  know  what  would  be  the  most  convenient 
course  for  me  to  adopt — the  ground  has  been  so 
thoroughly  travelled  over  already,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  trespass  upon  the  Commissioners  unnecessarily. 

The  Fresident. — I entirely  agree  with  you : the 
ground  has  been  thoroughly  covered  already. 

12196.  Mr.  Campbell. — Is  there  anything  peculiar 
in  your  own  experiences  that  you  would  like  to  men- 
tion, and  tliat  has  not  yet  been  brought  out  1 — I was 
not  here  in  the  June  riots,  and  took  no  part  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  I came  over  here  in  the  end  of 
June,  and  of  course,  as  you  woirld  naturally  expect, 
I made  inquiries  about  the  disturbances,  but  what  I 
know  of  them  is  only  as  the  result  of  those  inquiries, 
and,  therefore,  secondary.  In  July  and  August  I 
was  in  BeEast,  however,  doing  whatever  I could  to 
promote  the  public  peace. 

12197.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  your  expe- 
riences that  you  thinh  has  not  been  brought  out  yet, 
and  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners ! 
— Well,  the  peculiarity  in  the  recent  riots,  I think, 
is  chiefly  the  firing. 

12198.  That  was  tlie  new  feature! — ^Yes — the 
peculiarity  of  the  late  riots  as  compared  with  the  riots 
I have  known  ever  since  my  boyhood,  for  we  ocea- 
aonally  do  get  a little  astray  in  our  minds,  on  all 
sides,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ; but  we  have 
been  able,  heretofore,  to  cope  with  that  riotous  dis- 
position without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. I think  that  the  use,  or  rather  the  misuse,  of 
these  firearms  on  the  present  occasion  has  aggravated 
the  riots,  and  has  led  to  the  difficulty  now  encoun- 
tered ill  combating  the  entire  question.  I would 
speak  of  two  special  cases  in  which  I myseE  wit- 
nessed the  use  of  fireai-ms. 

12199.  Just  state  these  experience-s  shortly,  con- 
fining yourself  to  what  you  saw  yourself,  Mr.  Haslett ! 
— Well,  I heard  the  shooting,  but  I could  not  see  roiuid 
the  comer,  and,  therefore,  did  not  see  the  shots 
actually  discharged.  I suppose  I may  say  that  I 
heard  ^em 

12200.  Yes;  you  may  state  that  much  at  all 
events? — On  the  13th  of  July — there  was  some  riot- 
ing that  day — and  that  night  there  was  considerable 
rioting  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Falls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th — I was  out  of  town  on  the  13th 
— and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  one  of  my  hands 
came  to  me  to  say  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  had 
been  entered  by  the  poEce — by  ten  or  twelve  con- 
stables, who  batoned  Mm  and  dragged  Mm  out  of 
the  house  to  the  barrack 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I beg  your  pardon.  Did  you  see 
this  yourself,  Mr.  Haslett? — Just  excuse  me.  You 
■will  not  find  that  I will  ti-avel  beyond  the  limits  that 
have  been  laid  down. 

The  President. — He  received  certain  information, 
and  by-and-bye  he  wEl  tell  us  what  he  did  in  conse- 
quence of  that,  I presume. 

12201.  The  Witness. — ^Yes,  my  lord.  This  man 
^me  to  me,  and  I mention  it  as  showing  what  I 
th^  I can  convince  the  Commission  was  a gi-eat 
niistake  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  poEce. 

The  President. — The  only  difficulty  is  this,  Mr. 
Haslett : that  supposing  this  man  gave  you  an  incor- 


rect statement,  your  opinion  upon  that  wouid  not  be 
of  the  same  value  as  if  grounded  on  a correct  one. 

12202.  The  Witness. — You  mayrely  upon  it,  my 
lord,  that  I will  not  bring  any  incorrect  statement 
before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Adams. — Not  deliberately,  certainly. 

The  President. — You  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
me.  What  I mean  to  convey  is  this  : you  are  now 
speaking,  not  of  what  you  saw,  but  of  what  somebody 
told  you;  and  if  it  was  not  correctly  told  to  you  the 
opinion  you  Lave  formed  would  uot  be  based  on  a sub- 
stantial foundation. 

Mr.  Camjd)ell. — ^There  is  just  tliis  difficulty,  my 
lord : that  a vast  amount  of  the  police  evidence,  as  I 
may  describe  it,  was  based  upon  reports  and  informa- 
tion. 

The  President. — They  gave  us  reports  which,  they 
said,  justified  their  action ; but  that  is  a very 
different  thing  to  giving  reports  upon  which  to  base 
opinion. 

12203.  The  Witness. — Tills  man  came  to  me  and 
reported  the  occurrence — reported  that  he  himself  had 
been  battered  about,  that  two  young  ladies — respect- 
able people — sitting  in  the  same  house  with  their 
father  and  mother  had  been  beaten ; that  the  old 
lady,  the  mother,  was  also  beaten,  and  that  the  young 
man  was  taken  down  to  the  police  barrack,  kept  there 
six  hours,  and  then  sent  away.  That  was  the  report 
made  to  me,  and  I went  doavn  the  next  morning  to  see 
the  charge  entered  against  Mm  on  the  sheet,  but  to  my 
amazement  there  was  no  charge  entered  at  all.  I 
spoke  to  the  police  officer,  detaEed  the  circumstances, 
and  asked  the  reason  that  the  young  man  had  not  been 
charged  or  brought  to  trial, and  he  said,  “I  regi-et  to 
find  that  we  went  into  that  house  by  mistake — that 
the  whole  thing  was  a mistake — and  I did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  young  man  forward  for  trial.” 

12204.  IMr.  Campbell. — Was  the  young  man’s  name 
Esterbrook? — Yes;  and  the  girl’s  Gibson.  Their 
names  and  them  character  are  veiy  well  known  in  that 
district.  They  are  Mgldy  respectable.  I don’t  pass 
any  opiuion  upon  that — as  to  the  wisdom  of  taking  a 
party  into  custody,  keeping  Mm  for  six  houre  in  the 
station,  and  then  discharging  him  without  any  trial. 
Now,  the  next  date  I come  to  was  towards  the  end  of 
July,  and  the  effect  of  a certain  action  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment—that  is  the  proclamation  of  Belfast  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  confemng  very  considerable 
arbitrary  po%ver  on  the  executive. 

12205.  Mr.  Adams. — You  mean  the  proclamation 
amder  the  Arms  Act,  which  was  about  the  middle  of 
July,  I tliink? — Yes — on  the  20th  of  July,  and  that 
was  done  without  any  intimation  being  communicated 
to  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town.  It  is  not  a matter  of  mere  opiMon,  but  a 
matter  of  actual  experience,  that  that  created  a feeling 
of  veiy  strong  resentment  among  not  only  the  humbler 
but  the  upper  classes  of  Belfast,  as  being  an  insult 
done,  not  alone  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  through 
him  an  insult  to  the  town.  The  reply  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  when  written  to  by  the  Mayor,  I presume, 
has  been  already  laid  before  you-— — 

Mr.  Adams. — That  correspondence  was  put  in  early 
to-day,  Mr.  Ha.4ett. 

12206.  Mr.  Haslett, — Now,  that  will  save  time — I 
need  not  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  The  next 
point  I come  to  is  the  rioting  in  the  begimnng  of 
August  Through  the  entire  of  that  timo,  I — in  con- 
jimction  with  other  uiagistmtes — acted  as  requested 
by  the  Mayor  in  the  SliankMll  district.  My  evenings, 
from  fonr  or  five  o’clock  till  midnight,  and  sometimes 
later,  were  spent  in  doing  to  the  utmost  of  my  abiEty 
the  best  service  I could  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  the  town.  I don’t  express 
#ny  opiuion,  sii-,  respecting  the  riots  themselves. 

I am  quite  free  to  say  that  I think  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides;  but  the  shooting  of  the 
different  parties,  the  deaths  in  their  liomes,  the 
sorrow  created  there,  and  what  I have  seen  in  those 
homes,  was  enough  to  justEy,  on  all  sides,  the  strongest 


Oct.  90,  isse. 

Mr.  James 
Hadett,  }.r. 
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Oct.  20, 1886.  possible  opinion,  and  the  most  excited  feeling,  a^nst 
Mr  Ja^  H done  these  acts.  People,  ■when 

Haslett  j.p. ' their  dead  are  lying  beside  them,  are  not  over  critical 
in  asking  how  the  transaction  occurred,  and  unfortu- 
nately in  those  shooting  affairs — in  almost  every  case — 
the  innocent  were  shot  down,  not  the  guilty.  Now, 
I would  not  trouble  you — in  fact  I ■would  not  have 
conic  here  at  all,  were  it  not  tliat  my  name  lias  been 
mentioned  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  in 
connexion  with  a riot  of  the  8th  of  August.  On 
Friday,  the  6th  of  August,  there  was  rioting,  but  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  7th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mon'b- 
gomery  and  some  of  his  hearers  waited  ou  mo,  to  see 
if  any  arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  they 
would  be  protected  in  their  worship  on  the  following 
sabbath,  asking  me  at  the  same  time  if  I thought  they 
should  give  uji  their  womliip  altogether.  I said, 
“ things  are  bad  enough,  but  thank  God  we  have  not 
arrived  at  such  a pass  that  you  should  abandon  the 
worship  of  God  in  your  own  church,”  and  added  tliat 
I was  satisfied  tlie  respectable  Roman  Catholics  would 
yield  them  whatever  assistance  they  could — that  a few 
rowdies  might  endeavour  to  interfere  with  them,  but 
certainly  not  the  respectable  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
district.  Mr.  Montgomery  bore  testimony  to  his 
complete  agreement  with  that  opinion,  and  left  me  -with 
the  assurancethathewouldconductworshipinhis  church 
as  usual  on  the  Sunday,  receii'ing  from  mo  a promise 
that  I would  make  tlie  best  possible  arrangements  for 
his  protection.  I went  at  once  to  the  police  barrack 
ill  Queen-sti'eet,  gave  instructions  as  to  the  force  that 
I thought  would  be  required,  and  requested  that  the 
matter  should  be  placed  before  some  superior  officer. 
That  was  done,  I understand ; and  on  tlie  Sabbath 
morning  I determined  to  go  to  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
church  myself,  and  see  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
— whether  the  condition  of  affairs  had  been  accurately 
repi’esented,  and  whether  the  arrangements  I recom- 
mended had  been  carried  out.  I got  to  the  foot  of 
Durham-street  on  my  ivay,  and  there  received  a mes- 
sage from  a man  who  came  up  to  mo,  that  idoting  was 
going  on  in  Grosvenor-street,  farther  up,  ■where  I saw 
an  excited  crowd.  "Whetlieivactingrightlyorwrongly, 
I believed  that  as  a magistrate,  when  .1  received  inti- 
mation that  a riot  was  going  on,  I was  bound  to  attend 
to  it,  and  not  turn  my  back  upon  the  clanger.  There- 
fore I went  up,  and  I foiincl  a resident  magistrate 
there — a hir.  Harper — an  experienced  man,  and  one 
■who,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  understood  his  business 
■well  His  first  exclamation  to  me  was,  “ will  you 
come  and  remain  here,  I have  no  one  else  with  me, 
and  assist  me  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  district.” 
“Well,”  I said  “ I have  not  come  here  for  that  purpose ; 
but  T will  remain  with  you  for  a time.”  Rioting  was 
going  on,  the  peojile  were  excited,  and  stones  were 
coming  over  the  houses  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
mob,  from  the  Catholic  district,  and  some  were  being 
thi-own  over  the  houses  in  reply  to  them.  We  went 
up  the  street  and  made  the  best  disposition  of  the  force 
at  our  command,  that  we  could.  In  about  an  hour 
Mr.  M'Miillen  returned  with  about  thirty  dragoons, 
for  whom  he  had  gone  to  the  bari'acks  before  I arrivecl 
on  the  scene.  With  these  we  restored  order  on  the 
street ; and  when  it  came  to  two  o’clock  1 left,  promis- 
ing both  gentlemen  that  I would  return  when  I had 
dined,  and  take  the  place  of  one  of  them,  so  that  he 
might  get  off  to  dinner.  I returned  somewhere  after 
three  o’clock,  and  found  that  Mr.  M'Mullen  had 
gone,  and  there  was  then  a severe  riot  going  on.  We 
disposed  of  the  troops  there  as  best  we  could,  and  put 
them  in  a position  so  as  to  keep  the  rioters  apart. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  had  not  a sufficient  force 
to  make  any  arrests,  and  my  idea,  as  a magistrate,  was 
that  we  should  keep  the  rioters  separate,  allow  passion 
to  quite  settle  down,  and  restore  order  in  the  district.  ‘ 
About  four  orhalf-pastfoiir  I heard  shooting  in  a street 
at  right  angles  with  the  Grosvenor-road,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  afteiwards  the  dead  body  of  a man  was 
carried  pa.st  on  a shutter.  The  people  became  utterly 
uncontrollable.  However,  I assured  them  that  I would 


make  personal  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  asked  them 
to  remain  where  they  were.  I went  round  the  comer 
to  the  street  where  that  firing  was — I believe  the  street 
is  called  Devonshire-street — and  I found  that  street 
without  a single  creature  in  it ; whether  the  people' 
had  cleared  away  after  the  firing  or  not  I do  not  know. 
I saw  a large  body  of  police  at  the  head  of  the  street— 
it  is  a broad  long  street ; I should  say  about  200  yards 
long — and  I held  up  my  umbrella  up  to  them,  and 
walked  straight  up  to  them.  When  I went  to  the 
comer  facing  the  police — there  was  some  large  building 
or  factory  there — I saw  one  of  the  men  ■with  his  rifle 
to  his  shoulder  taking  aim,  and  I took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  There  was  nobody  to  aim  at,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  that  I should  tell  yo\r  wliat  occur- 
red. I took  the  man  by  the  shoulder,  and  I said 
“you  scoundrel,  what  are  you  aiming  atl”  “Oh,”  he 
said  “ tliere  was  a man  there  with  something  like  a 
revolver  and  I was  covering  him ; ” “ well,”  I said, 
“ ■with  a force  of  police  hero  why  don’t  you  cover  him 
with  the  rest.”  “It would  be  dangerous,”  he  said. 
I went  to  the  corner  'tliat  he  had  pointed  to  and  there 
was  no  man  there.  I asked  where  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  party  w!is,  and  he  came  up  to  me,  and  addres,s- 
ing  him,  I remonstrated.  I said,  “ do  you  see  what 
you  are  doing  -^vith  these  men,  you  are  dragging  them 
throuj^i  the  gutter;  they  ai-e  firing  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fire  at,  the  result  -will  be,  if  you  do  not 
handle  your  men  move  carefully,  that  tliey  never  will 
be  restored  to  public  confidence  in  Belfast.”  He  said : 
“We  have  been  very  badly  treated,  sir,”  and  certainly 
I saw  plenty  of  stones  lying  about,  but  I saw  none 
being  used,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  street  at  the 
time ; it  was  clear.  I asked  if  there  was  a magistrate 
with  the  pai-ty  and  one  came  up,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  undergone  a considerable  amount  of  punishment 
on  some  former  occasion,  that  was  evident  from  the 
fact  that  both  his  eyes  were  blackened.  When  he 
came  up  I asked  what  ou  eartli  was  the  cause  of  the 
firing,  and  he  said  there  were  very  riotous  people 
about.  I said  that  might  justify  firing  in  his  opinion, 
but  tliat  as  long  as  I was  there  I would  certainly  not 
permit  firing  when  there  was  absolutely  no  necessitv 
for  it,  and  when  his  men  were  nob  in  danger.  He 
said  he  was  a magistrate  and  I said  “I  am  one  also, 
so  that  we  are  both  equal  in  authority,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  judgment ; but  I assure  you  there  is  nothing 
here  calling  for  any  such  measures.”  I went  down 
the  street  and  surveyed  the  whole  district,  there  were 
no  people  about,  all  had  cleaved  away.  When  I came 
back  there  was  a new  officer  in  charge  of  tbe  party, 
the  other  had  gone  away,  and  I received  from  this  new 
officer  an  assurance  that,  unless  in  case  of  actual  danger 
of  their  lives,  there  would  be  no  more  firing.  I went 
back  to  Grosvenor-street,  and  after  a considerable 
amount  of  difficulty  we  kept  the  people  in  check  there, 
they  were  very  excited  The  riot,  however,  parsed 
over.  I saw  some  shooting  oiit  of  a house  and  I bad 
that  house  searched,  but  of  course  we  could  not  get  the 
delinquent  tbough  I saw  him  running  into  the  place. 

I may  say,  however,  tliat  the  respectable  people  on 
both  sides  did  them  very  best  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rioting  and  lent  every  assistance  they  could  to  us. 

I do  not  say  that  of  one  side  more  than  another ; we 
received  assistance  from  all  sides,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
that  a riot  of  very  considerable  magnitude  was  earned 
through,  and  the  whole  thing  passed  off  without  the 
loss  of  a single  life  and  without  that  feeling  created 
by  firing.  Now,  sir,  I think  I might  be  permitted  to 
bring  before  you  some  evidence  as  to  the  paving  of  the 
streets.  I was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  suggested 
that  this  Commission  should  compel  the  Corporation 
to  flag  the  streets,  and  thus  deprive  people  of  the  • 
means  of  riot — that  they  should  flag,  or  square-set,  or 
asphalte  the  entire  disturbed  districts,  thereby  taking 
away  the  ammunition  from  rioters.  I have  gone  into 
some  statistics  of  tliat,  sir,  but  you  will  allow  me  to 
say,  before  quoting  them,  that  I do  not  think  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  this  Commission  at  all — think  it 
is  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  this  Commission  to  say 
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•ffhat  the  people  of  Belfast  shall  do  with  their 
sti-eets. 

12207.  Mr.  CampheU. — Before  yoii  go  to  that — I 
think  you  said  there  were  two  occasions  on  which  you 
saw  unhappy  results  of  firing,  but  you  have  only 
stated  one? — Yes,  the  other  -was  on  the  Shankhill-roai 

12208.  Just  state  the  paiticulars  of  that,  please? — 
On  the  1st  of  August  I was  on  the  Old  Lodge-road, 
and  a messenger  came  up  to  me  there  to  say  that  there 
was  likely  to  be  an  at-tack  made  on  Daly’s  public- 
house  on  the  Shankhill-road.  I went  down  alone,  and 
I found  some  boys  attacking  the  house.  I stood  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  boys  and  sent  them  away 
without  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  police  and 
without  firing.  Round  the  comer  from  where  I was 
in  a short  time  I heai-d  firing,  first  one  shot  and  then 
another,  and  I saw  a boy  at  a comer  of  a street  on 
the  Shankhill-road  fall  shot  through  the  leg.  He  was 
carried  past  up  the  Shankhill-ioad,  then  the  street  -was 
perfectly  clear — I mean  the  Shankhill-road.  I walked 
round  and  up  this  side  street  befoi-e  the  police,  held 
up  my  umbrella,  and  shouted  to  them  not  to  fire.  It 
was  getting  dusk,  so  that  I was  -in  some  danger. 
When  I came  up  to  the  police,  with  their  officer,  I 
asked  him  who  on  earth  had  given  the  order  to  fii-e 
•with  that  street  in  its  present  state.  The  officer  re- 
plied, “I  gave  it;”  and  I said,  “W’’ell,  under  no 
circumstances  is  there  to  be  any  shot  ffi-ed  except 
under  an  order  of  a magistrate.”  “ Oh,”  he  said,  “ T 
am  under  tlie  contixil  of  a magistrate,”  and  then  a 
magistrate  come  up,  and  I said,  “ Sir,  have  you 
ordered  or  sanctioned  the  firing  in  the  present  case.” 
He  did  not  speak,  he  gave  roe  no  answer’.  I said  then 
to  the  officer  of  constabulary,  if  you  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a magistrate,  and  he  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility when  the  street  is  in  that  condition,  perfectly 
clear,  of  course,  you  must  obey  him  and  then  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  magistrate.  Tliey  walked 
down  to  the  Shankhill  road  and  tire  road  was  then 
quite  clear,  except  a portion  of  To^vnsend  street,  and 
that  I walked  down  to  myself  and  cleared.  That  is 
the  second  case  which  I intended  calling  attention  to 
of,  as  I deem  it,  unnecessary  firing  irpon  the  people. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  statistics,  sir,  I find  that  tliere 
are  seventy  miles  of  paved  streets,  in  round  numbers — 
that  is  streets  paved  with  boulder  stones — in  Belfast. 

12209.  Mr.  Adarns. — You  were  not  here  when  that 
subject  was  under  discussion  to-day? — I was  not. 

Mr.  Adams. — Because  we  ariived  at  the  conclusion 
that  that  is  a matter  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

12210.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — Perhaps,  Mr.  Haslett,  you 
wDl  say  whether  you  have  seen  stones  thrown  in  streets 
■which  are  not  paved  with  boulder  stones  ? — Oh,  yes, 
I have  seen  stone-thi-owing  m streets  which  we  flagged. 
The  man  that  wants  a weapon,  I do  not  think  that  you 
can  deprive  him  of  it  by  any  such  means.  But  I -want 
to  show  you  in  roimd  numbers  what  it  would  cost  to 
repave  these  districts;  For  the  footpaths  alone  it 
would  take  £50,000,  and  by  doing  the  carriage  ways 
also  it  would  take  £135,000,  a tiling  that  the  rate- 
payer's would  certainly  have  something  to  say  to  before 
they  entei-tained  it.  And  in  addition  to  that  I do  not 
think  it  would  in  any  way  remedy  the  difficulty.  I 
need  not  repeat  what  was  asked  mo  by  counsel  at  the 
beginning  of  my  examination  further  tlian  to  say  that 
I have  never  been  to  the  police  court  in  any  case 
in  which  I had  a personal  interest  or  in  which  a friend 
had  an  interest.  I have  never  gone  there  for  party 
purjroses,  nor  am  I conscious  of  ever  having  swerved 
to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  in  any  judgment  I have 
ever  given  for  party  or  personal  purposes.  That  is  all 
I have  to  say,  brrt  if  there  is  any  question  you  would 
■wish  me  to  answer  I shall  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

12211.  Mr.  TTe^r,  Q.C.— You  mentioned  tlie  case  of 
some  man  about  whom  you  went  to  the  police  court, 
didn’t  you  ? — I did. 

12212.  Do  you  know  that  that  man  -was  aftei’wards 
brought  up  before  Captain  Stokes,  and  was  disclmrged, 
to  be  summoned  if  necessary? — I do  not,  T know 
nothing  of  the  kind. 


Mr.  TTefr,  Q.c. — We  will  be  able  to  prove  that. 

12213.  Mr.  Gam2>lell. — I intend  to  examine  the 
gentleman  himself  immediately. 

The  Witness — All  I know  is  just  as  I have  stated, 
that  the  young  man  -was  kept  over -six  hours  and 
discharged,  and  T went  down  in  the  raorniiig  to  see 
what  evidence  was  entered  in  the  sheet  against  l;im, 
and  I found  there  was  none.  You  have  mentioned 
names,  and  I may  as  wellnow  tell  you  that  my  informant 
was  the  To^wn  Inspector  (Mr.  Carr).  He  told  me  that 
he  himself  had  investigated  the  case,  and  ordered  the 
young  man  to  be  discharged. 

12214.  Mr.  TFeir,Q.o. — Was  the  case  brought  before 
Captain  Stokes? — ^Not  tlmt  I know  of. 

The  President. — How  is  that  relevant  ? Surely  in 
times  of  riot  there  raustbe  cases  of  mistaken  arrest,  and 
we  have  it  that  the  police  authorities  admitted  their 
mistake  in  this  ease,  ordered  the  discharge  .of  the 
man,  and  apologized — what  more  could  be  done  ? 

12215.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.  (to -witness) Do  you  know 

the  gentleman  that  came  tip  -with  the  two  black  eyes, 
the  I’esident  magistrate  you  spoke  of — is  it  Colonel 
Bowdry,  R.M.,  or  would  you  know  him  again? — I do 
net  think  I would  unless  he  were  marked  in  tlie 
same  way. 

12216.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  oblige  you  that  far, 
but  just  look  round  and  see  is  that  him  (pointing 
to  Colonel  Bowdry)  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  gentleman ; L 
recognise  him  no-*'. 

12217.  .That  was  in  charge  of  the  police  at  the  time 
the  firing  took  place? — Yes. 

12218.  Now  where  was  the  man  that  you  say  fired 
the  shot  out  of  the  house — what  street  was  that  in  ? 
■ — Well,  I really  could  not  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
street,  but  I could  describe  the  street  for  you. 

12219.  When  was  it  that  that  occurred  ?— The  same 
day. 

12220.  That  is  when  you  spoke  to  Colonel  Bowdry? 
— Yes,  that  day. 

12221.  You  tried  to  arrest  tltis  man,  you  say,  but 
could  not? — ^Yes,  tlie  police  searched  the  house,  but 
ho  bad  got  off. 

12222.  Did  you  search  the  house? — We  made  an 
effort  at  it. 

12223.  And  you  did  not  succeed? — We  succeeded 
well  enough  : now  do  you  want  to  know  why  we  did 
not  succeed  1 

12224.  Yes,  why  didn’t  you? — Well,  I found  a 
poor  woman  almost  beside  herself  at  the  door,  and  a 
drunken  man  beside  her;  she  tried  to  restrain  him, 
and  I abandoned  the  whole  thing  in  disgust  and  told 
the  men  to  come  out. 

12225.  Mr.  Ada7ns. — But  what  had  the  drunken 
man  done — had  lie  fired  tbe  shot? — The  man  that  fired 
the  shot  out  of  the  door  of  that  house,  I saw  him  go 
in  myself,  but  J could  not  say  who  that  man  was. 

12226.  But  when  you  saw  the  poor  woman  and  the 
chnmkeu  man  there,  you  turned  away,  and  did  not 
search  furtlier  ? — Yes ; the  police  were  in  before  me 
and  told  me  the  house  was  clear ; the  man  Iiad 
apparently  gone  out  by  the  back. 

12227.  That  is  one  thing:  that  a man  had  dis- 
appeared out  by  the  back,  but  it  is  another  that  you 
abandoned  the  search  because  there  was  a jioor  woman 
and  a drunken  man  at  the  door? — The  police  told  me 
the  place  was  cleared. 

12228.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — You  did  not  tell  us  the 
name  of  tlie  District  Inspector  who  said  he  had 
directed  the  firing— was  it  District  Insjiector  Bull  ? — • 
Yes. 

12229.  And  was  the  magistrate  who  came  upwhilo 
you  were  speaking  to  him,  and  whom  you  82>oke  to, 
Mr.  M'Carthy,  the  resident  magistrate  of  this  town  ? 
—He  was. 

12230.  Mr.  Adams.— Just  a moment,  did  you  thmk 
that  that  drunken  man  you  have  just  been  speaking  of 
•was  the  man  who  had  fired  the  shot  out  of  the  house  ? 
—Well,  indeed  I did  not;  Itliouglit  there  wasanotlier 
man  behind  tlio  scenes. 

12231.  Mr.  ifoss. — You  were  in  Albcvtstrect  and 
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Oct. ^1838  Grosvenor-road  on  Sunday,  tte  8th  of  August? I 

Mr.  James  H.  Grosvenor-road. 

Haslett,  j.p.  12233.  Was  that  district  assigned  you  hy  the 
nayor  ? — It  was  not. 

12233.  Are  you  aware  that  for  particular  reasons 
the  mayor  assigned  different  districts  to  different 
borough  magistrates,  in  which  they  should  act  in 
the  preservation  of  the  peace? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

122.34.  There  were  substantial  reasons  for  that, 
were  there  not? — Yes,  so  I understand. 

12235.  And  you  thought  fit  to  depart  from  that 
arrangement,  and  to  enter  a district  which  had  not 
been  assigned  to  you  ? — No,  but  when  a message  came 
to  ine  that  tliere  was  a riot  going  on,  I thought  as  a 
magistrate,  I was  bound  not  to  stop  away  from  that 
riot,  and  thez-efore  I went  up  to  the  place,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  one  there  in  charge. 

12236.  Butwhat  reason  had  you  to  believe  that 
thez-Q  was  not  a magistrate  there  ? — Being  a magistrate 
I thought  I should  attend  to  it, 

12337.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  found  that  there 
was  a magistrate  there  ? — Yes ; and  I had  his  request 
to  remain ; I have  stated  that  already. 

12238.  Mi\  Campbell. — Jzzst  one  question.  The 
police  preceded  you  into  this  house  from  which  the 
shot  was  fired  ? — Fea. 

12239.  And  repozrted  to  yon  that  the  man  whom 
you  had  seen  entering  had  gone  ? — Yes ; reported  that 
the  place  was  cleared,  and  that  apparently  the  man 
had  gone  out  at  the  back.  Before  I pass  from  that 
I will  just  hand  into  the  court  certain  newspaper 
ai^;icles  commenting  on  the  transaction  as  showing 
how  turmoil  and  strife  are  foznented  and  kept  alive  in 
Bclfiist.  You  win  see  from  that  that  the  next  morn- 
ing I was  charged  with  ordering  the  police  to  fire,  and 
with  the  shooting  of  seven  Homan  Catholics. 

12240.  That  was  in  the  Morning  Aezcs? — Yes. 

Mr.  Adams. — And  you  made  no  such  bag  as  that, 
of  course. 

12241.  Mr.  Campbell. — Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  You  did  your  utmost  to  avei-t  firing  that 
night  and  succeeded  you  say  in  controlling  a ziotous 
assembly  without  liavizig  had  recouz-se  to  the  use  of 
firearms,  and  on  the  following  morning  an  article  ap- 
peared in  this  newspaper  charging  yon  with  having 
fired  on  the  people,  and  with  shooting  down  seven 
Ilozuan  Catholics. 

The  President. — Mr.  Haslett  has  handed  in  the 
papers,  and  we  will  read  them  and  see  for  ourselves. 

12242.  Mr.  M^Hardy. — Can  you  suggest  any  small 
body  of  citizens  that  could  be  formed  as  ihe  police 
autliority  here,  and  the  existence  of  which  would  cause 
greater  harmony  between  the  police  and  tlze  people 
— a body  that  would  command  the  confidence  of  both 
parties  1 — So  far  as  the  police  are  concerned  I do  nob 
know  that  a purely  local  force — that  is,  a force  under 
immediate  local  contz-ol,  would  be  a desirable  thing 
in  the  state  of  strong  feeling  that  exists  in  Belfast^ 
.but  if  you  could  separate  the  present  police  force  and 
have  a force  not  migratory  and  continue  it  as  an  edu- 
cated city  force  here,  and  let  a portion  of  that  educa- 
tion be  manners — 

12243.  Mr.  Ada-ms. — Manners.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?— This,  sir ; there  is  an  unfortunate  Scotch 
element  in  our  noi-tliem  character  here  that  wo  believe 
we  are  independent,  and  we  are  apt  to  repel  insolence.  I 
cannot  undez-stand  why  men  who  are  paid  by  the  people 
should  continizally  evidence  a want  of  common  cozu-tesy 
If  a policeman  wants  to  clear  the  footway  to  irig.V» 
room  for  some  else  he  will  say,  “ go  on  oizt  of  that,”  or 
••clear  out  of  this,”  and  probably  he  will  give  you  a 
good  shove,  and  if  you  don’t  obey  his  behest  you  may 
get“runin.”  The  people  here  very  naturally  object 
to  be  treated  in  that  roughshod  manner. 

12244.  “ Move  on  out  of  that”  is  one  of  the  formu- 
laries of  the  police  everywhere  1 — No  ; not  in  London 
for  instance.  They  are  very  polite  there.  I do  not 
see  why  the  police  at  this  side  of  the  cbanual  should 


not  borrow  a little  of  that  politeness.  I want  to  see 
the  force  as  pojzular  as  possible  with  the  people,  and 
you  cannot  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  people 
unless  you  entirely  reforzn  their  pre.sent  bad  manners 
and  give  them  to  understand  that  the  ultimate  end  of 
a policeman’s  duties  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  the  con- 
veying of  a man  to  the  stationhouse. 

12245.  Ml-.  M^Hardy. — Will  you  bear  in  rnind^ 
Haslett,  that  I am  referiing  to  local  supervision,  not 
to  local  interference  or  to  local  control  ? — Well,  there 
are  three  elected  bodies  in  Belfast  (for  I suppose  the 
Poor  Law  Boards  ai-e  too  large  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  matter) — there  aie  three  elected  or  represent- 
ative bodies,  as  we  may  call  them,  in  Belfasl^the 
Harboui-  Board,  the  Water  Board,  and  the  Town 
Councilj  and  I think  it  is  just  possible  that  if  you 
had  two  say,  elected  out  of  e^  of  those,  as  a consult- 
ative committee  in  cozmection  with  the  town  police 
force,  but  without  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
immediate  head  of  that  force — for  I don’t  think  there 
should  be  a divided  authority  so  far  as  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  is  concerned — it  would  be  a vast  impi-ove- 
ment.  That  must  rest  with  the  police ; hut  I think 
there  should  be  a committee — a consultative  com- 
mittee— because  it  is  impos.sible  for  the  newly  educated 

policeman  or  the  newly  educated  police  officer I do  not 

care  what  his  police  education  is — to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  wants  of  a city  community,  unless  he  comes 
into  personal  intercourse  with  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  city.  The  police  authorities  have  been  heretofore 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  magistrates,  and  they 
have  come  into  touch  with  the  community  more  or  less 
in  that  way.  But  I think  it  would  be  well  if  there  was 
a consultative  committee  for  the  future  through  which 
the  head  of  the  ])oIice  might  gather  the  feelings  and  the 
wants  of  the  town  people ; but  he  should  not,  as  I 
said,  have  any  authority  to  interfere  with  him  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace. 

12246.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  had  been  some 
such  body  on  the  4th  of  June,  a great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing, as  to  the  action  of  the  police,  might  have 
been  averted  ? — I think  so. 

12247.  Have  you  formed  any  strong  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  rifles  should  be  allowed  to 
be  used  by  policemen  in  towns  ? — I would  no  more 
bave  a rifle  in  the  hazids  of  a policeman  in  a town, 
thani  would  give  the  policeman  a second  nose. 

12248.  Mr.  Adams. — A second  nose  ? — Yes,  sir. 

He  would  want  it  sometiznes  in  Belfast  when  his 
first  is  broken. 

12249.  The  Witness. — Mr.  Commissioner  Adams 
referred  to  my  “bag,”  and  I think  it  is  only  fair  that 
I should  be  allowed,  in  that  connection,  to  state  that 
the  policemen  who  have  had  those  rifles,  and  used  them 
during  the  late  riots,  had  not  even  the  reputation  of 
being  good  marksmen.  They  certainly  did  not  succeed 
in  hitting  the  right  man.  It  was  the  innocent  who 
were  shot  down ; and  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
they  should  have  arms  of  such  deadly  precision,  with- 
out the  knowledge  how  to  use  them  with  precision  j and 
forther,  I think  the  idea  that  a man  who  takes  away 
life  should  live  in  the  city  among  the  relatives  of  those 
whom  he  has  shot  down,  is  a very  bad  thing.  The 
result  of  the  shooting  was  such  that  the  rioting  and 
the  sympathy  in  the  rioting  was  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes,  but  permeated  all  classes,  and  I believe 
that  that  pei-meation  was  due  to  the  shooting. 

12250.  Mr.  M'Ramdy. — With  regard  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  town,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mayor,  as  chief  magistrate,  how  had  that  any  effect  on 
the  notous  portion  of  the  community? — I think  it  had 
an  effect  on  the  better  class  of  the  community. 

. class  of  rioters 

at  all  ?— It  did,  because  no  one  could  have  been  out  in 
the  streets  dzu;^mg  these  disturbances  without  being 
painfully  strbek  by  the  fact  that  a largo  number  of 
respectably,  well-dressed  people— not  by  any  means 
comar-boys  or  rowdies— took  part  in  the  riots. 

your  experience,  do  you  think  that 
they  felt  tlze  want  of  respect  or  attention  to  their 
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leoognised  chief  local  authority  ? — I felt  that  that  was 
so — most  assuredly. 

] 2253.  Do  you  think  a force  of  mounted  Constabu- 
lary wo^ild  be  of  use  in  Belfast  1 — ^No;  but  the  dra- 
goons rendered  splendid  sei-vice.  I don’t  think  you 
could  have  a better  force  for  scattering  a mob  than  a 
•troop  of  dragoons.  Of  course  they  are  useless  so  far 
as  making  an-ests  are  concerned,  but  they  are  splendid 
for  dispersing  mobs. 

12254.  And  don’t  you  think  that  mounted  Con- 
stabulary would  also  be  of  use  in  clearing  the  streets  1 
— Yes,  in  the  same  way  as  dragoons ; but  I tliinlc 
the  dragoons  would  do  much  better  work  in  times  of 
disturbance,  and  I would  i-eserve  the  Constabulary  for 
arr^t  purposes. 

12255.  Do  you  think  you  can  have  the  dragoons 
out  so  rapidly,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  a disturbance 
in  its  infancy  as  effectually  as  if  you  had  a small  force 
of  mounted  police  1 — I think  you  could,  if  the  present 
regulations,  which  requh'e  a written  requisition  and 
so  fortli,  were  altered.  Sometimes  it  occupies  a con- 
siderable amount  of  time  to  get  out  dragoons  or  any 
military.  If  they  were  in  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
communication  with  the  police  baixacks,  and  the  pre- 
sent stringent  regulations  as  to  written  orders  being 
necessary,  was  withdrawn,  I think  you  could  get 
cavalry  or  dragoons  out  in  sufficient  time  to  thwart  or 
wal'd  off  a riot. 

12256.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Haslett,  that  special 
constables,  enrolled  .at  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  would 
be  of  any  use  in  Belfast,  and  assist  to  bring  the  police 
more  into  touch  with  the  people  1 — It  would  be  all  vei-y 
well  if  you  could  get  your  special  constables  of  the 
proper  class,  but  having  weighed  that  matter  very 
carefully,  I confess  I must  say  that  I am  not  in  love 
with  the  proposal  for  special  constables. 

12257.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  vest  the 
discretionary  power  in  the  head  of  the  police  here  to 
enrol  and  use  them  if  he  saw  fit  1 — Well,  I am  afraid 
not.  It  might  be  said  that  he  chose  that  man,  or 
rejected  this  man,  for  some  sectai'ian  purpose 


1225b.  I think  you  misunderstood  me — ^I  mean  if  OistSMfiSS. 
he  had  the  power  to  select  ? — ^That  is  the  difficulty — ji,.  jamea  H. 
that  in  making  his  selection  he  might  be  charged  with  Haalott,  j.p. 
bias,  and  thereby  lose  his  influence. 

12259.  Mr.  Adams. — I want  to  ask  one  question, 
please.  You  mentioned  the  Water  Board — what 
exactly  is  the  Water  Board  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — It  is  a separate  corporation  altogether 
— entirely  unconnected  with  the  Town  Council — that 
manages  the  water  works,  and  charges  its  own  rates 
for  the  supply  of  water. 

hir.  Adavis. — Are  there  any  Eoman  Catholics  on 
that  Board  ? 

12260.  Tlie  Witness. — Oh,  there  are  ; but  of  course 
we  don’t  elect  men  because  they  are  Roman  Catlio- 
lics. 

12261.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Wliat  was  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  you  referred  to— 
about  the  pi-oclamation  1 — That  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  ha"ve  proclaimed  Belfast,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
resident  magistrates  and  the  police  authorities.  Our 
contention  was,  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
advice  of  the  local  authorities,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town  should  certainly  have  been  consulted  as  well  as 
the  resident  magistrates.  Instead  of  that,  Belfast  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  chief  magistrate  was  unaware  of 
it,  till  he  rWd  it  in  the  newspapers  next  morning. 

Mr.  M^Ilardy. — Is  that  correspondence  in  evi- 
dence 1 

The  Witness. — I was  told  so,  I think,  by  Mr. 
Commissioner  Adams. 

Mr.  M‘Hardy. — I don’t  think  it  has  been  handed 
. in  as  yet. 

Mr.  Hennessy. — No,  it  has  not  been  put  in  evidence 
up  to  the  present. 

The  Witness. — I can  hand  it  to  yoiir  Secretary  if 
you  so  desire. 

Mr.  M‘IIardy. — Do,  please.  I think  it  of  impor- 
tance, and  should  like  to  see  it. 


The  Rev.  liibton2t{‘Cracken  sworn  and  examined. 


12262.  Mr.  Campbell. — To  what  churcli  do  you 
belong,  Mr.  M.‘Cracken  1 — To  Ohi-ist  Church. 

12263.  Do  you  remember  Sunday  evening,  the  10th 
June? — Yes. 

12264.  And  at  that  time  were  you  residing  in  Car- 
rickfei'gus  ? — Yes. 

12265.  Was  it  necessary  for  you,  after  the  service 
liad  concluded,  to  pass  down  York-street  on  your  way 
to  the  station,  to  catch  the  train  for  Carrickfergus  1 — 
Yes. 

12266.  Now,  did  you  see  anything  happen  in  York- 
street  ; if  so,  state  what  it  was,  and  state  it  as  shortly 
as  you  can.  Confine  yourself  to  what  you  saw? — 
Well,  I was  walking  down  York-street,  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  company  "with  my  wife, 
going  to  catch  the  half-past  nine  o’clock  train  for  Cav- 
rickfevgus,  and,  when  I got  to  within  about  ten  yards 
of  the  corner  of  Henry-street,  I saw  a number  of 
policemen  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  obliquely 
from  myself,  about  85  yards  distance.  When  I got 
there,  they  suddenly  commenced  firing  upon  a little 
boy,  of  about  14  or  15  years  of  age,  who  was  thi-owing 
stones  in  their  direction,  and  they  fired  several  shots. 
I was  not  more  than  10  or  12  yards  distance — perhaps 
less — from  where  the  boy  was  standing.  There  were 
only  myself  and  my  wife,  and  tliree  other  women 
walking  behind  us,  in  tliat  pai-t  of  the  street,  that  I 
could  see  on  that  occasion,  and  there  were  no  persons 
between  where  I was  and  the  police,  except  this  little 
lad,  of  abo\it  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

12267.  Did  any  of  the  shots  pass  near  you  do  you 
think's — Well,  I could  not  say  that,  but  I saw  the 
bullet  marks  on  the  wall  afterwards — next  day  I 
think  it  was. 

12268.  Did  you  see  anything  whatever  now,  except 
what  you  have  stated  to  justify  that  firing  1—1  saw 


nothing  to  justify  it,  because  what  I have  stated  would 
not  justify  it. 

12269.  But  beyond  what  you  have  told  us,  was 
there  anything  going  on  in  York-street  or  in  the  side 
street,  Henry-straet,  at  that  time  1 — I had  not  come 
down  to  Henry-street.  I had  heanl  some  shots  pre- 
vious to  my  coming  down  York-street,  but  I thought 
they  were  in  a d^erent  direction  or  I would  have 
taken  another  road.  I thought  it  a most  inhuman 
act  to  see  a number  of  policemen  firing  on  a boy  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  the  e"vddence 
given  hei-e  I consider  it  still  more  inhuman,  because 
we  have  now  heard  that  a policeman  is  not  to  fire 
imless  with  the  view  of  his  shot  taking  effect. 

12270.  Mr.  Shmnon. — Mr.  M'Cracken,  I believe 
you  ara  Dr.  Kiine’s  curate? — I am. 

12271.  And  you  communicated  your  experienco  of 
that  evening  to  the  Belfast  On  the 

following  Monday  I did. 

12272.  Is  this  what  you  said: — "When  we  came 
to  within  a few  doors  of  the  comer  of  Hemy-stroet  a 
body  of  police  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  but 
further  up  towards  the'  railway  station,  at  a gateway 
in  the  wall  ne-ar  the  York-street  Spinning  Company, 
without  notice  suddenly  opened  fire  on  us  1 " — Yes. 

12273.  Do  you  say  still  that  they  opened  fire  on 
you^ ^Well,  not  on  us  but  in  our  direction. 

12274.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  what  occurred  1 — I tliuik  it  is. 

The  President. — On  what  date  was  that  published? 

12275.  Mr.  Shcvmon.—lt  was  published  in  the 
Belfast  Newsletter  on  the  14th  June  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Belfast  Newsletter,  under 
the  heading  of  “ Under  Fire,”  and  the  alleged  oocur- 
•rence  had  taken  place  on  the  10th  June. 


Rev.  5{ibton 
il'CrackcD. 
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The  President. — PuHishud  during  the  heat  of  those 
riots  1 

12276.  Mr.  Sltannon. — Yes,  my  lord.  (To  wit- 
ness).— Do  you  think  that  that  fairly  represents  the 
action  of  the  police  1 — ^Witness  (taking  out  a news- 
paper)  Just  let  me  see  that  my  letter  is  as  you  have 

re^  it. 

12377.  Mr,  Adams. — ^Do  you  imagine  that  Mr. 
Shannon  will  read  inaccurately  with  the  view  of  mis- 
leading you '( — But  he  is  not  reading  from  the  news- 
paper itself. 

12278.  Mr.  Shwrmon. — I am  reading  actually  from 
the  Belfast  Newsletter  of  the  date  I have  mentioned, 
which  happens  to  be  pasted  into  my  brief  1 — I beg 
your  pardon,  then,  sir. 

12279.— 

" And  I should  say  that  not  less  than  a dozen  shots  were 
fired  in  a direct  line  towards  where  we  were  walking  ” ? — 
Yes. 

12280.  In  a direct  line  1 — Yes.  They  appeared  to 
me  to  fire  in  a direct  line  at  us. 

12281.— 

“ This  portion  of  the  street  was  almost  deserted  at  the 
time.  There  was  no  one  near  us  except  three  respectable 
looking  women”  ? — 

And  the  boy  that  I spoke  of. 

12282.  Yes,  and  the  little  boy. 

“ At  the  opposite  corner  of  Henry-street  there  was  a 
young  lad,  about  fifteen  years  old,  booing  at  the  police  and 
throwing  stones  in  their  direction,  bat  at  too  great  a dis- 
tance to  reach  more  than  half-way  to  where  the  police  were 
standing,  of  whom  I should  say  there  were  about  forty. 
Now,  sir,  are  the  lives  ofpeaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  police  in  this  way  ? I can  easily 
imagine  from  my  own  feelings,  tutored  and  restrained 
though  they  are  by  my  trained  and  sacred  calling,  how  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of  the  law  would  rouse 
angry  passions  and  bring  the  law  into  disrepute,  instead  of 
obtaining  for  it  that  respei'.t  to  which  it  is  entitled  when 
fairly  and  impartially  administered.” 

That  is  your  letter  as  to  that  oceun-ence  1 — Yes. 

12283.  Did  you  say  whether  there  were  three 
houses  wrecked  just  where  the  police  were  standing 


at  that  timel — I saw  that  there  was  one  house 
wrecked. 

12284.  Well,  did  you  make  any  mention,  of  that 
one  house  in  your  letter? — No. 

12285.  Are  you  aware  now  that  that  is  the  firing 
referred  to  by  Head  Constable  Evans  in  his  evidence 
here  ? — No ; I am  not  aware,  and  I do  not  thmk  it 
was  either. 

12286.  Wasitnot  at  nine  o’clock  that  this  occurred? 
— A little  past  nine.  I was  going  to  catch  the  Eilf- 
past  nine  train. 

12287.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  any  other 
firing  in  York-atreet  tliat  evening  but  the  firing  by 
Head  Constable  Evans  and  his  party  ? — I can  only  tell 
you  what  I observed  myself. 

12288.  Mr.  Campbell.  — Head  Constable  Evans 
swore  that  he  fired  from  seven  till  eleven  o’clock. 
Did  you  see  any  rioting  whatever  at  the  time  you  are 
speaHng  of? — No. 

12289.  Or  any  wrecking  of  houses  ? — No  ; the 
wrecking  had  taken  place  long  previously. 

12290.  Were  there  any  rioters  or  wreckers  there? 
— No,  except  tlie  boy  I have  mentioned,  if  you  can 
call  him  a wrecker  or  a rioter.. 

12291.  And  from  the  direction  in  which  tire  police 
were  firing,  and  from  what  you  saw,  did  you  come  to 
the  conclusion,  at  all  events,  that  the  shots  were 
coming  in  your  direction? — Yes,  that  was  what  I 
wanted  to  imply  hy  my  letter. 

12292.  Mr.  Adams. — That  they  pointed  their  fire 
at  you? — Yes;  there  was  no  other  person  for  them 
to  fire  at. 

The  President. — I may  observe  with  regar-d  to  a 
statement  which  I niade  at  the  close  of  Mr.  M'Hugh’s 
evidence  that  I find  I was  certainly  not  correct.  I 
stated  ai  tlie  time  that  he  had  not  been  summoned  by 
us.  That  statement  is  quite  correct  in  one  sense,  but 
in  another  it  is  not.  He  wa.s  not  summoned  by  order 
of  the  Commissioners,  but  we  find  he  did  receive  a 
letter  from  our  secretary,  and  that  a summons  was 
under  some  misconception  issued  by  our  secretary. 
As  there  seems  to  have  been  a misapprehension,  it 
is  only  right  that  I should  state  this — it  is  only  i-ight 
to  ourselves  and  to  Mr.  M‘Hugh  to  publicly  say  so. 


Mr.  James  Hogg  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  James  12293,  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Where  do  you  live? — In  of  Henry-street  who  were  “booing”  at  them.  But 

York-street.  the  crowd  was  not  of  that  class  that  I thought  should 

12294.  Wliat  trade  are  you  ? — A druggist.  have  been  fired  on.  The  police  kept  at  this  gate,  they 

12295.  Did  you  see  the  filing  in  York-street? — I were  not  in  the  habit  at  least  of  moving  up  and  down, 
did.  They  did  not  shift  from  one  position  till  after  a time 

12296.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  what  you  saw  they  went  up  in  the  direction  of  the  corner  of  Heniy- 

tliat  evening.  First,  what  was  the  date? — The  10th  street.  I thought  that  they  should  have  moved  about 

June,  sm.  ' in  order  to  scatter  the  people.  The  crowd  during  this 

12297.  Now,  will  you  tell  what  you  saw  briefly  ? — time  had  gatliered  up  in  the  direction  of  Sussex-street. 
Well,  I may  say  of  this  evening,  about  five  o’clock,  I was  upstairs  looking  down  at  them  from  my  own 
our  own  police,  and  the  police  who  ai-e  usually  quartei-ed  window.  There  was  a good  deal  of  firing,  and  the 
in  York-street,  had  been  removed  from  the  district  constable  in  charge  of  the  police  on  that  occasion  was 
and  taken  to  the  ShankhOl-road  as  I understood,  and  a man  I have  seen  here  to-day.  (Witness  points  to 
strange  police  had  been  sent  in  their  place  to  the  Head-Constable  Evans,)  I think  I am  right  about 
number  of  about  six.  A number  of  little  fellows  on  that,  but  I am  not  positive. 

tliat  evening  commenced  to  “boo”  at  the  strange  12298.  There  was  a good  deal  of  firing  you  said  ? — 
police,  and  the  constables  chased  them  up  and  down  "Yes,  stoning  I mean,  by  the  people.  There  was  not 
the  sti-eet  a few  times.  Tliis  was  before  the  workei-s  much,  but  a little.  There  was  not  a very  bitter  crowd 
got  out,  and  by-and-bye  the  crowd  got  larger.  Fust  there  at  the  time  at  all,  and  I believe  tliat  if  our  own 
the  police  would  chase  them  up  the  street  one  way  police  had  been  on  the  street  they  would  not  have 
and  then  another ; and  I thought  it  was  rather  unwise  used  the  rifle  on  them.  The  ci-owd  was  all  of  one 
to  play  Avith  them  as  they  did.  By-and-bye  the  crowds  class.  There  were  the  roughs,  more  or  less,  from  the 
collected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  police  made  their  back  streets,  but  of  one  section  or  one  denomination, 
escape  altogether  and  disappeared.  In  the  meantime  and  therefore  I do  not  think  that  it  was  wise  for  the 
a very  large  crowd  had  gathered,  and  duiing  the  time  police  to  fire  on  them.  I am  only  giving  my  opinion, 
the  police  were  away  the  house  next  door  to  where  I but  I think  that  if  they  had  charged  them  they  could 
live  was  wrecked,  and  another  house  a little  further  have  cleared  the  sti'eets  easily  of  all  disturbers,  and  I 
down  on  tliat  same  evening.  Shortly  after  this  a body  am  sure  if  our  own  police  had  been  there  they  would 
of  police  came  down,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  have  kept  moving  up  and  down,  and  would  have  dis- 
fii'ing  that  evening,  and  I may  say  that  the  police  persed  the  roughs,  which  could  have  been  very  easily 
were  stationed  at  a gateway  at  the  back  of  York-street  done  by  a few  men. 

mill,  and  a number  of  people  collected  at  the  corner  12299.  How  long  did  the  firing  last  on  this  evening? 
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—Oh,  from  nine  o’clock  until,  I should  say,  about  half- 
past ten  or  so.  That  was  the  principal  incident  of  the 
riotiao’  that  I witnessed,  and  I do  not  know  that  I can 
say  anything  more  about  it.  I only  regret  that  we 
had  not  in  that  locality  our  own  police,  that  they  had 
been  taken  away  and  strangers  brought  there  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  class  they  had  to  deal  with.  I do 
not  know  that  I need  say  anything  more.  A house 
was  burned  that  same  evening,  brit  later  on. 

12300.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — The  crowd  seemed  to  have 
an  antipathy  to  the  police  that  were  there,  had  they 
not  1— Yes. 

12301.  A strong  antipathy? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Adams. — Heally,  Mr.  Weir,  do  you  think  we 
require  evidence  of  that — that  the  Belfast  mob  have  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  police. 


The  Frasidenl. — Why  do  you  cross-examine  him  at  Oet  2o. 
all  when  we  do  not  ask  him  any  questions — if  I may  j^unes 
use  the  expression  cmss-examine,  in  is  rather  inaccu-  Uogg. 
rate? — Wiinese.- — There  had  been  a good  deal  of  rioting 
on  the  Shankhill-road  the  day  previous,  and  that 
caused  the  roughs  to  have  an  antipathy  to  the  police 
in  our  district.  It  is  the  strange  police  who  were 
brought  thei'e  and  who  had  done  the  firing  on  tho 
Shankhill. 

12302.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Just  one  question.  Was 
Constable  3I‘Munn  shot  there  that  evening! — I can- 
not say. 

Mr.  Adams. — We  have  evidence  of  that  already, 
you  know. 


Mr.  William  Morgan  sworn  and  examined. 


1 2303.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  witnessed  some  of  this 
filing  in  York-street  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  June, 

I understand  ? — Yes. 

12804.  Just  state  shortly  what  you  saw? — My  lord 
and  gentlemen,  on  that  evening,  about  half-past  six 
o’clodr,  was  the  first  intimation  of  any  disturbance  I 
got.  I was  in  the  office,  which  is  situated  at  the 
comer  of  Henry-street,  when  I passed  I think  it  was 
six  policemen,  and  they  were  chasing  little  boys — 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  been  more  than  twelve 
or  thiiteen  years  of  age,  certainly  the  oldest  of  them 
was  not  over  thirteen.  I would  aay  that  those  boys 
would  run  round  the  comers  into  Wensley-street,  and 
up  by  Little  George's-street,  and  back  into  York-street, 
followed  by  those  six  policemen  with  batons  in  their 
hands.  That  went  on  till  about  ten  minutes  past 
seven,  when  a considerable  crowd  of  larger  boys  mixed 
with  some  of  the  workers  tliat  had  come  out.  About 
ten  minutes  past  seven  a district  inspector,  or  a gentle- 
man that  I took  to  be  an  officer  of  police,  ariived.  Ho 
pointed  at  the  comer  of  Henry-street  to  J ohnson’s  public- 
house,  and  then  the  six  men  who  had  been  running 
about  with  their  batons  in  this  way  were  removed  al- 
togetlier,  but  what  the  instructions  of  this  officer  were 
I could  not  say.  They  were  removed  anyhow,  and  one 
policeman  was  apparently  sent  by  the  officer  to  speak 
to  the  crowd.  This  constable  seemed  to  have  very 
great  effect  with  the  crowd,  but  what  he  said  I could 
not  tell  you.  The  men  coming  from  their  work,  how- 
ever, passed  on  their  way,  and  no  appearance  of  any 
rioting  occurred  then,  and  for  about  twenty  minutes 
afterwards.  During  the  interval  I took  the  precaution 
of  closing  tlie  office,  and  I went  upstairs  to  our  front 
room.  I was  sitting  there  when  a body  of  police  came 
do\vn  and  stationed  themselves  at  the  gateway  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hogg.  They  leaned  up  against  the 
wall  almost  and  remained  there  for,  I think,  about  fifty 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  fifty  minutes  there  were 
a number  of  boys — I should  say  about  ten  or  a dozen, 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age — that  came 
round  Henry  street  corner  into  York  street,  and  threw 
stones  in  the  direction  of  the  police,  hut  I believe, 
from  the  distance  they  were  at,  none  of  the  stones  could 
possibly  reach  tlie  poHce.  The  police  at  that  time,  when 
the  stones  were  thrown,  marched  out  into  tlie  centre 
of  York  street  and  fired  immediately  a volley.  I see 
here  the  sei’geant  who,  I boliove,  was  in  charge  of  the 
police  on  that  occasion  (witness  pointed  to  H&id- 
ConstableEvans).  Thefirstthatlsaw  of  these  policemen 
or  their  intention  to  fire  was  when  looking  out  of  my 
own  window.  The  window  was  up,  and  I saw  out 
through  it,  looking  into  tho  street  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  As  soon  as  they  filed  out  into  the  centre  of 
tho  sti-eet,  I saw  a man  not  kneeling  actually,  but 
bending  down  and  lifting  his  rifle  across  his  knee,  so 
as  to  take  aim.  I then  shouted  out  to  my  family  to 
clear  out  of  the  room,  as  the  police  were  about  to  fire 
in  our  direction.  I put  down  the  window  and  stood 
in  as  close  as  I could  against  the  wall,  inside  the 
window,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  left  the  room. 
Almost  as  soon  as  I had  closed  the  window  down  the 


shots  were  fired,  and  I heard  the  bullets  striking  the  Mr.  WUiiam 
fi-ont  ofmyownhouse.  Immediately  after  that  another  Morgan, 
volley  was  fired.  I should  say  there  would  be  in 
the  second  volley  about  five  sliots,  from  the  report  it 
seemed  about  five  shots.  Then  there  was  a third 
volley,  and  in  the  third  volley  there  were  two  bullets 
came  through  the  front  window,  went  across  my  room 
and  were  buried  in  the  gable  of  the  wall,  at  the  far 
side,  so  deeply  that  I have  not  got  one  of  the  bullets 
out  yet ; it  is  in  the  gable  of  the  room  in  which  my 
family  had  been  sitting  a few  seconds  before.  I then 
left  the  room  and  went  to  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
we  considered  was  the  only  place  we.  could  remain  in 
safety,  and  without  the  likelihood  of  being  shot. 

Naturally  tho  members  of  ray  family  were  very  much 
alarmed.  Subsequently  I discovered  that  three  bullets 
and  two  pellets — apparently  buckshot  pellets — had 
come  through  the  front  window  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting.  In  the  shutters  of  the  house  on 
examination  on  the  following  morning,  I fo\ind— -I 
think  it  was — twenty-five  pellet  marks.  There  were 
none  of  them  bullets,  or  otherwise  they  would  have 
perforated  the  shutters  j twenty-five  pellet  marks  and 
a considerable  number  of  bidleb  marks  on  tho 
wall. 

12305.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.C.— Is  that  on  the 
shutters  upstairs  or  downstairs  ? — Upstairs.  I 
might  say  tliat  the  pellets  struck  away  right  at  the 
top  of  the  upstaii-s  window,  near  the  eave  of  the 
house.  And  the  same  firing  perforated  the  top  win- 
dows' of  Dr.  Gilmore’s  house  which  is  the  next  corner 
to  me. 

12306.  Iilr.  Campbell. — How  many  marks  in  all 
were  there,  of  the  firing  on  your  house  ? — Forty-five  I 
counted. 

12307.  And  when  that  firing  was  going  on,  did 
you  see  anything  at  all  about  the  place  to  justify  such 
firing  as  that  ? — I saw  nothing  whatever  to  justify  any- 
thing, except  tlie  boys  I already  mentioned,  who  came 
round  the  corners  and  threw  these  stones  at  tho 
police,  and  I believe  firmly,  from  the  position  of  the 
police  at  the  time,  the  stones  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  them.  The  boys  as  soon  as  they  threw  these 
stones  ran  round  the  corners  again. 

12308.  Mr.  SPHardy.—Ho  you  think  the  police 
fire  was  aimed  at  the  boys  1 — I must  think  it  was. 

1 2309.  Or  do  you  suppose  it  was  at  your  house  ? — 

I would  say  this,  that  any  body  of  men  who  had  ever ' 
nfles  in  their  hands  and  shot  in  the  manner  that  they 

did it  was  very  reckless,  I would  say  criminally 

reckle^,  and  showed  that  tliey  did  not  know  how  to 
use  the  weapons  entrusted  to  them.  In  place  of 
hitting  boys,  if  they  aimed  at  them,  the  bullets  rained 
against  tlie  walls  of  our  houses,  came  through  the 
windows  and  in  more  instances  than  one  were  lodged 
in  the  room  walls.  It  was  a miracle  that  innocent 
life  was  not  sacrificed.  In  tlie  room  from  which  I was 
looking  at  these  events,  my  whole  family  and  a friend 
from  England  were  sitting  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
disgraceful  to  think  to  fire  into  peoples  houses  m 
that  way. 

3 M 
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Pel.  20,  less.  12310.  long  had  you  got  in  from  the  •window 
Mr,  William  7®^  Lad  your  head  out  at  before  the  firing  took 

Morgan.  plaoe  1 — About  a couple  of  minutes,  I should  say  : not 

five  minutes,  at  all  events.  I had  just  time  to  get 


the  family  cleared  out  of  the  room.  I shouted  as  soon 
as  I saw  the  men  in  the  sort  of  kneeling  posture  and 
taking  aim,  to  clear  out  of  the  room,  as  the  constabn. 
lary  were  going  to  fire. 


Mr.  WilUam  Jiohm'ison  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  William 
Itobertson. 


12311.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Ve  do  not  want  you  to 
^ve  any  evidence  as  to  anything  that  has  been  gone 
into  before,  but  I understand  that  you  witnessed  an 
attack  on  the  people  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
June.  Will  you  just  state  what  you  saw  in  reference 
to  that  ? — My  lord  and  gentlemen,  on  the  ni"ht  of 
the  8th  June,  after  tlie  fires  had  gone  out  on  the 
Shankhill  road,  that  is,  the  fires  that  were  lit  for  the 
rejoicings  at  the  throwing  out  of  the  Homo  Rule  Bill, 
and  which  were  just  a repetition — except  on  a sinallei- 
scale — of  the  bonfii-es  that  were  lit  for  Mr.  Haslett 
that  -was  returned  last  year  : after  the  fires  had  gone 
out,  and  wliile  the  ashes  were  still  sinoiildering,  and 
when  I was-  going  home  to  catch  the  quarter  to 
eleven  train  from  my  place  of  business,  and  proceed- 
ing do-wu  the  Shankhill  road,  I saw  Mr.  M'Kibhen 
in  his  window,  sittiiijg,  and  I shouted  up  to  him 
that  a couple  of  police  on  the  road  were  batoning 
several  respectable  people.  Just  as  I shouted  I saw- 
others  attacked,  and  I became  myself  very  excited.  I 
may  state  that  I missed  my  train  that  night,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  come  back  again  to  my  place  of  busi- 
ness to  Shankhill.  Coming  up  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  I found  the  police  just  in  the  same  excited 
state  as  when  I was  going  away. 

12312.  And- who  were  those  people  that  they  were 

attacking— -did  you  see  any  of  them  attacked? 

Yes ; I saw  two  or  three  people  batoned.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  people  coming  from  the  train  and  people 
going  to  their  work.  I noticed  two  with  travelling 
bags  in  their  hands,  and  others  with  cans  and  app^ 
rently  bread  under  their  ai-ms. 

12313.  But  did  you  see  any  of  those  people  who 

were  .so  attacked  do  anything  to  the  police  1 No.  I 

•saw  some  dozen  fellows  who  had  got  drunk  after  the 
ibonfires.  They  were  applauding  and  shouting ; they 
seemed  to  be  jolly  amongst  themselves. 

12314.  These  were  not  the  men  that  the  police  were 
beating? — No.  The  police  seemed  to  be  ready  for 
anything  and  everything,  but  they  did  not  interfere 
with  those  fellows. 

1231.').  But  with  everybody  else  that  came  in  then- 
way?— Yes,  everybody  that  fell  in  theu-  way.  They 
stopped  everyone  that  came  up ; then  I would  hear  a 
few  words,  and  then  a thud  with  the  baton,  and  I 
would  see  some  one  sprawling.  Tbe  police  had  the 
•straps  of  their  helmets  down  over  their  chins,  and 
seemed  to  be  ready  for  any  work.  I heard  Mr  James 
M'Kibben’s  evidence  here  yesterday,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  repeating  what  he  said — that  is,  Mr.  M'Kib- 
ben’s,  of  Percy  street.  He  told  you  about  what  had 
occurred  there,  and  I need  not  go  over  the  same 
ground.  5Tou  will  allow  me  to  say  this,  howe-ver. 
Some  of  the  police  and  magistrates  have  stated  that 
they  were  stoned  from  the  lanes,  and  tlie  courts,  and 
the  alleys  off  Percy  street.  Now,  there  is  not  a court 
nor  a lane,  nor  an  alley,  in  all  Percy  street — not  one. 
And  I also  give  you  just  one  instance  of  u-hat  took 
place  in  that  street.  When  Inspector  Townsend,  who 
is  a gallant  little  officer,  no  doubt,  called  his  men  back 
from  there,  after- witnessing  what  they  had  done,  he 
shouted : “ Come  back,”  he  said,  “ you  cowards,  you,” 
— and  he  used  an  oath, — “ come  back  and  stand  with 
your  officer.”  Well,  the  police  were  attacking  in  that 
street,  and  they  carried  it  on  in  a brutal  manner-.  I 
saw  District-Inspector  Stritch,  I think  it  was,  in 
plain  clothes,  and  I invited  him  to  corue  iirto  the 
house  of  a friend  of  mine  to  escape  from  violence,  and 
he  willingly  accepted,  and  remained  there  uutU  the 
police  went  away  to  the  Falls.  They  went,  leaving 
Duffy’s  house  to  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

12316.  Now,  as  to  the  events  of  the  9th — did  you 


hear  Mrs.  Thompson  examined  here  to-day  ? 

not. 

12317.  Did  you  see  a man  on  that  day  struck  do-wu 
and  severely  batoned  when  be  was  on  the  ground  ?— 
Yes ; I was  on  the  road  that  evening.  I have  an 
interest  in  the  idace.  I am  an  emplover  and  have 
some  stake  in  the  locality.  I felt  greatly  about  my 
district,  and  I was  up  and  down  about  the  road  the 
whole  evening ; I might  say  indeed,  off  and  on,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  these  disturbances. 

12318.  Just  tell  us  shortly  what  you  saw  with 
reference  to  the  attack  on  this  man  ?— Well,  it  was 
Sergeant  Murray  who  is  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  that  affair.  It  was  he  made  the  mis- 
takes. This  is  the  attack  on  the  Combe  and  Barbour 
foundryiYien.  He  seized  an  old  man  coming  round 
the  corner  and  struck  him.  I saw  him  .strike  him  a 
couple  of  times  at  least.  I told  him  so  the  next  day. 
He  denied  it ; but  I put  it  so  straight  to  him  that  at 
length  he  admitted  striking  the  man  once.  I said  he 
struck  him  twice,  but  at  all  events  he  admitted  the 
once.  I must  say  I was  excited  myself,  and  no 
wonder — — 

12319.  I am  not  asking  about  the  attack  on  Combe 
and  Bai-bour’s  man,  but  about  another  man  altogether. 
Did  you  not  see  any  man  knocked  do-wn  that  eveninv 
opposite  Mrs.  Thompson’s  bouse,  and  struck  while  he 
was  on  the  ground? — When  the.  charge  was  made 
there  wei-e  several  men  knocked  down,  but  one  par- 
ticularly, just  opposite  Mrs.  Thompson’s,  as  you 
mentioned.  He  was  knocked  do-wn  by  one  man,  then 
as  he  was  rising  a second  man  sti-uck  him  on  the  head, 
while  he  lay  on  the  ground  a third  man  struck  him, 
and  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  party  struck 
him  also  with  his  sword  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  I 
was  very  much  excited  at  tliis,  and  I shouted,  “ It  is 
a downright  murder.”  At  all  events  the  man  was 
afterwards  lifted  up  and  can-ied  into  a house  in- 
sensible. 

123-JO.  Was  that  just  opposite  Mrs.  Thompson’s?— 
Yes ; just  opposite  Mr.  M'Combe's,  which  is  the  next 
house  to  Mrs.  Thompson’s.  The  following  evening— 
12321.  We  have  got  all  the  evidence  witlj  regard 
to  the  events  of  the  following  evening,  and  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  to  go  into  them?— 
My  name  has  been  mentioned  frequently  here,  and  I 
am  entitled,  I think,  to  have  my  character  cleared. 
You  have  heard  Captain  Keogh  in  this  court  give  Ins 

evidence  about  a man  named  Robertson . 

12322.  You  are  completely  vindicated  about  that. 
Captain  Keogh  himself  has  said  that  on  finding  you 
were  arrested  in  mistake  he  immediately  ordered  your 
discharge  and  apologized  1 — But  I have  lost  busing 

by  it,  and  I wish  to  explain 

12323.  The  President. — You  must  settle  that  else- 
where. Wo  cannot  go  into  it  now,  and  we  have  no 
power  to  give  you  compensation  for  any  loss  you  may 
have  sustained  in  your  business. 

12324.  Mr.  Adams. — Why — you  were  described  as 
the  most  respectable  man  on  the  Shankhill  road?— 
Well,  Mr.  Adams,  I resud  in  the  ne-wspapers  that 
when  I was  referred  to  and  the  matter  of  my  an-est, 
you  said  “serve  the  fellow  right,”  and  I think  I should 
ask  yon  now  to  -ivitlidraw  than 
The  President. — Really,  sir,  you  must  leave  the 
box.  I have  already  -told  you  that  we  cannot  go  into 
the  matter.  I will  not  allow  you  to  make  those 
obsei-vations  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Adaim. — The  statement  that  I R<ifd  “ serve 
the  fellow  right  ” is  a gross  falsehood. 

The  Witness  lia-ving  left  the  box, 

Mr.  Adams  continued. — Now,  that  that  man  has 
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left  tiie  box,  I wisb  to  say  that  tbe  statement  tbat  I , The  President. — ^We  must  protest  against  these  Ootao,  issc. 
sad  “serve  the  fellow  right”  is  positively  untrue.  impertinences  on  the  part  of  witnesses.  Our  proceed-  'wauam 
llr.  Campbell. — It  is  the  mistake  of  tie  reporter  ings  here  must  be  conducted  with  some  degree  of  BoierUon. 
then.  . order. 

Mr.  Adams. — I am  sure  the  observation  was  not 
reported  in  any  newspaper. 


Mr.  Emry  Esterhrooke  sworn  and  examined. 


12325.  Mr.  iPMordie. — ^What  is  your  occupation  1 
.—I  am  a manager  of  a shop  in  the  Eoyal  avenue. 

12326.  And  where  do  you  live  1 — At  6,  Helmsdale 
street. 

12327.-  Now  what  is  the  date  of  the  events  you 
Me  going  to  speak  to  ? 

Ihe  President — Really,  I do  not  think  witnesses 
ehould  be  called  unless  council  know  what  they  are 
going  to  depose  to.  This  inquiry  will  become  inter- 
minable if  every  person  coming  into  the  box  is  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Mr.  Gamplell. — ^This  is  the  young  man  that  Mr. 
Haslett  referred  to  as  having  been  arrested  and  kept 
for  six  hours,  and  then  discharged  without  being 
brought  before  any  police  magistrate. 

The  President. — Is  this  the  case  of  the  mistake  that 
was  made  by  the  police  % 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yes,  but  these  mistakes  are  very 
unpleasant  sometimes. 

The  President. — Yes,  but  it  was  a mistake,  and  we 
are  all  aware  that  mistakes  will  occur,  especially  in  tliese 
times.  Why  call  him  at  all?  We  assume  that  what 
Mr.  Haslett  has  said  is  true — that  this  young  man 
was  arrested  by  mistake,  and  that  when  the  mistake 
was  discovered  he  was  immediately  let  go.  What 
more  can  yon  make  of  it  1 

Ml’.  Campbell. — We  want  to  show  that  this  young 
man  was  beaten  in  his  own  house,  that  two  ladies  and 
an  old  woman  were  beaten  on  the  same  occasion  by 
tie  police.  These  may  be  mistakes,  but  at  aU  events 
they  are  very  unfortunate. 

12328.  Mr.  M‘Mordie  (to  witness). — Just  state 
shortly  what  occurred  in  youi’  house,  or  your  father’s 
house,  when  the  police  broke  in  and  arrested  you  ? — 
Well,  sir,  you  ai-e  mistaken  there ; I was  not  in  my 
own  house.  This  occurred  at  83,  Dover  sti’eet. 

12329.  Just  state  then  what  took  place  at  83,  Dover 
street  1 — I was  in  his  house  for  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  prior  to  the  time  I am  going  to  speak  of, 
and  about  half-an-hour  before  a mob  had  stoned  a car 
coming  down  the  street.  I leai’ned  afterwards  that  it 
was  a car  coming  with  refreshments  to  the  military. 
Ihe  horse  had  careered  in  the  car  and  an  officer’s  son 
was  thrown  on  to  the  ground  from  it — a boy  of  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  I ran  out,  lifted  him 
up,  and  took  him  into  the  house,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  but  when  the  people  had  gone  away  he 
left,  and  walked  off.  The  door  was  then  closed  to.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  more  we  were  surprised  by  the 
police  bursting  open  the  door  and  rushing  into  the 
house— I believe  there  were  ten  or  twelve  of  them — 
shouting  just  like  maniacs;  that  is  all  I could  com- 
pare them  to.  I ran  two  or  three  steps  up  tlie  staii^ 
and  waited  there.  Several  of  the  constables  ran  into 
the  parlour  and  batoned  the  young  ladies  that  were  in 
the  parlour.  The  screaming  of  the  young  ladies  was 
something  dreadful.  Then  the  men  got  hold  of  the 
mother  of  these  young  ladies  and  puDed  her  out ; at 
one  time  tliey  had  her  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
they  tore  the  small  sliawl  she  had  over  her  shouldei’s. 
Then  they  ran  up  the  stairs  after  me,  and  I ran  clown 
to  meet  them.  They  got  hold  of  me,  and  between  the 
end  of  the  stairs  and  the  hall  door  they  gave  me  a 
batoning.  I was  then  brought  to  the  station-house 
and  I was  kept  in  six  hours,  and  then  pei-mitted  to  go 
away.  They  sent  an  escort  of  police  home  \vith  me. 

12330.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Had  you  been  in  the 
street  before  this  occui-rence  took  place  ? — I had,  about 
half-an-hour  or  an  hour  prior  to  that  time,  on  the 
occasion  that  I lifted  the  officer’s  son  up  and  brought 
him  into  the  house. 


12331.  The  officer’s  what? — His  son;  a little  boy  Mr.  Henry 
fourteen  or  fifteen  yearn  of  age  that  had  been  thrown  ^‘s^brooKe. 
off  a car  on  to  the  street. 

12332.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^^Yas  that  your  entire  con- 
tribution to  the  riots ; rescuing  this  little  boy? — Yes, 
sir. 

12333.  Mr.  M'Rardy. — Who  were  in  that  house 
brides  the  two  young  ladies? — Their  father  and 
mother. 

1 2334.  The  father  is  an  old  gentleman  I presume  ? 

— Yes,  and  there  was  another  young  man. 

12335.  Had  the  young  man  been  out  in  the  streets 
that  niglit? — Not  from  the  time  he  came  into  the 
house.  He  said  he  came  off  a tram  from  the  Falls 
road,  and  that  he  came  up  to  the  house  straight  That 
was  what  he  said  at  all  events. 

12336.  Did  he  come  into  the  house  just  before  the 
police  burst  in,  as  you  have  stated  ? — Oh,  no ; I believe 
he  was  in  the  house  before  the  officer’s  son  went 
away. 

12337.  And  he  did  not  go  out  afterwards  ? — No. 

12338.  Where  was  he  at  the  time  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  young  ladies  ? — In  the  parlour. 

12339.  With  them? — ^Yes,  with  them. 

1 2340.  What  is  his  name  ? — Really  I do  not  re- 
membei- ; I forget  his  name.  I do  not  know  him 
personally  myself.  I only  met  him  there. 

12341.  You  were  not  present  in  the  parlour  when 
the  young  ladi^  were  beaten  ? — No. 

12342.  Then  you  did  not  see  what  occurred  ? — No. 

12343.  Did  you  see  the  mother  attacked? — Yes,  I 
did  see  that.  Tliey  dragged  her  out  of  the  hall,  when 
a local  constable  intei-fered,  saying  that  he  knew  tho 
woman  as  being  in  her  own  house,  and  then  they  let 
her  go. 

12344.  Was  any  reason  given  for  discharging  you  ? 

— No  reason  given  in  my  hearing. 

12345.  Or  any  apology  for  the  mistake? — Well, 
there  was  no  apology  given  to  me  at  that  time.  Mr. 

Haslett,  I might  say,  is  one  of  my  employers,  and  I 
repoi-ted  to  him  next  morning  what  had  occurred. 

This  was  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
imjiossihle  that  I could  be  discharged,  and  that  pro- 
bably there  would  be  a wairani  issued  for  me,  and 
that  he  would  go  down  with  me  to  the  police  office  to 
say  that  it  was  not  intentional  on  my  part  that  I had 
not  attended  coui-t  at  ten  o’clock  to  answer  any  charge 
against  me.  We  went  down  and  he  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  CaiT,  the  town  inspector,  and  the  town  in- 
spector apologised  for  my  arrest,  and  said  it  was 
entirely  unwairanted  that  the  police  should  have 
entered  tliat  house.  He  said  that  was  the  result  of 
an  investigation  that  had  been  made,  and  I think  ho 
suggested  at  the  same  time  that  tliere  was  somebody 
had  run  into  the  house  next  door. 

12346.  Mr.  .S/sonnoji-— Was  there  a Miss  Gibson 
in  your  house  that  night  ?— She  was  in  her  own  house, 
sir. 

12347.  Was  it  in  her  house  you  were  ?—Yes,mher 
father  and  mother’s  house. 

12348.  Do  you  know  whether  she  told  a detective 
officer— look  at  tliat  man  there  ()iointing  out  a con- 
stable in  plain  clothes)  that  she  could  not  keep  youm 
off  tho  streets  at  night?— No,  I know  nothmg  of  that 
sort. 

123-19.  Would  it  be  false?— I do  not  know. 

12350.  Would  it  be  also  false  ifslie  told  that  detec- 
tive constable  that  you  used  to  run  into  tho  house 
whenever  the  police  appeared  in  the  sti’eet  ? — It  is  not 
the  case. 

3 M 2 
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12351.  You  are  sure  of  tLatl — Perfectly  sure  of  it. 
I do  not  run  in  and  out  of  houses. 

12352.  Was  it  that  detective  officer  that  got  you 
charged  1 — No,  not  that  I know  of. 

12353.  Mr.  Campbell. — Let  me  just  ask  you  one 


question  to  make  the  matter  plain.  Did  you  take 
any  part  in  any  shape  or  form  in  the  riots  of  that 
night  ? — Certainly  not. 

At  this  stage  the  court  adjourned  until  next  morn- 
ing at  ten  o’clock. 


SIXTEENTH  DAT— THUESDAY,  21st  OCTOBER,  1886. 

The  Commission  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 


Mr.  M'Mordie. — My  lord,  Mr.  Campbell  and  I last 
night  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  aiTangetliewitnesses 
we  should  have  to  produce  here  to-day ; and  the  points 
we  shall  direct  the  evidence  to  are  the  question  of  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  as  we  say  they  showed  partizan- 
ship,  and  the  renow^  of  the  riots  on  the  1 3th  of  July, 
due  to  a Nationalist  attack  on  the  Protestauts;  and  on 
the  31st  July,  owing  to  a deliberate  attack  upon  Dr. 
Hanna’s  excursion.  We  have  a vast  body  of  testimony, 
but  wo  have  endeavoured  to  select  a number  of 
witnesses  who,  we  think,  will  give  satisfactory  evidence 


and  be  very  brief,  none,  I think,  occupying  more  than 
ten  minutes.  We  hope  to  make  great  progress  to-day, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  do  what  we  can  to  faeilitabe 

The  President. — I need  hardly  say  that  you  exercise 
that  sound  judgment  which  we  expected  of  yoir,  Mr. 
M'Mordie,  and  we  thoi-oughly  approve  of  the  course 
which  you  propose  to  take. 

Mr.  M'-Mordie. — I believe  there  was  a list  of 
witnesses  sent  in  to  your  lordship,  but  you  need  not  be 
startled  by  that. 


Joseph  Dolan. 


Joseph  Dolan  sworn  and  examined. 


12354.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  were  batoned  by  the 
police? — No,  sir. 

12355.  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  come 
to  prove?  That  is  what  I am  instructed? — I never 
said  I was  batoned  by  the  police. 

12356.  What  was  it  happened  to  you  ? — A party  of 
men  attacked  me  at  the  corner  of  Falls-road  and  the 
comer  of  North  Howard-street,  as  I was  lighting  the 
lamps.  I am  a lamp-lighter. 

12357.  Edward  Bulwer. — What  was  the  date? 

— The  9th  August. 

12358.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — ^Were  any  of  the  police 
present  at  the  time? — T believe  from  nine  to  a dozen 
were  nearly  opposite  where  I was  beaten  at  the  comer 
of  North  Howard-street  and  the  Falls-road,  it  was 
about  five  minutes  past  eight  o’clock  tliat  night. 

12359.  What  happened  to  you? — 1 was  lighting  a 
lamp  at  the  time,* and  a man  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  and  lifted  the  bottom  of  it  up.  I was  holding 
the  little  hand  lamp  to  the  street  lamp  to  light  it.  I 
turned  and  looked  down  at  him.  I did  not  think  he 
was  in  earnest  in  pulling  away  the  ladder;  but  he 
pulled  it  away.  I caught  hold  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
lamp-post,  but  had  to  drop  to  the  gi-ovmd.  As  soon  as 
I did  tliat,  I was  put  down  on  tlie  road  by  a blow,  and 
then  they  staited  kicking  me. 

12360.  Who  did? — The  Falls-road  party.  I was 
down  on  the  road,  and  they  kicking  me,  and  I made 
up  my  mind  that  I would  not  get  away  with  my  life. 
While  they  were  at  me  they  paused  a little,  and  I got 
up.  Someone  had  put  up  the  ladder  to  the  Ifimp 
again. 

12361.  Did  the  police  come  to  youi-  assistance? — 
Net  that  I saw. 

12362.  Did  any  ofthe  polieo  speak  to  yott’ — Atthe 
comer  of  Northumberland-street.  I was  running  up 
and  bleeding  from  the  effects  of  a cut,  when  one  of  them 
asked  what  was  wrong.  The  mob  were  still  following 
me.  I said  they  saw  what  was  wrong.  I had  no  cap  or 
ladder  either,  for  I had  to  leave  them  behind.  This  was 
a country  policeman.  He  had  no  mtmber ; but  he  had  a 
rifle.  I saw  others  gathering  round,  when  a policeman 
with  a number  came  across  and  asked  me  tlie  same 
question — what  was  wi'Ong?  I gavo  him  the  same 
answer,  that  they  saw  what  was  wrong.  He  asked 
which  way  I wanted  to  go.  I said,  “neither  way.”  I 
went  rip  Northumberland-street  to  Bower’s-liill  police 
barrack.  I there  saw  Mr.  William  Johnston  and  Mr. 
John  Amott  Taylor,  who  were  there  at  tlie  time,  Mr. 
Taylor  took  me  to  Dr.  Smith,  and  got  the  cut  stitched. 

12363.  The  police  gave  you  no  assistance?  They 


saw  you  being  beaten  by  the  Falls-road  mob? — 
They  did. 

12364.  Did  tliey  interfere? — Not  that  I saw. 

12365.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — You  were  runnbg 
at  the  time? — Yes. , 

12366.  When  the  police  spoke  to  you  they  seem  to 
have  asked  you  what  was  tlie  matter? — Tliat  was 
another  lot  of  police  at  the  corner  of  Northumberland 
street. 

12367.  The  first  police  who  spoke  to  you  seem  to  ' 
have  asked  you  and  you  said  they  could  see? — Yes. 

12368.  That  was  not  giving  them  a clear  answer. 
You  should  have  told  them  your  tale? — I was  that' 
much  excited  at  the  time  I did  not  know  what  I 
was  saying. 

12369.  That  is  all  you  answered  them? — Yes. 

12370.  Do  you  know  what  party  it  was  that 
attacked  you? — It  was  the  Falls  road  mob — the 
Catholic  party. 

12371.  You  knew  them  ? — I only  knew  one  man. 

12372.  You  could  identify  them  as  belonging  to 
that  party  ? — I knew  him  as  working  with  me  some 
yeai'S  back.  When  I went  over  to  him  he  said 
“Joe,  what  is  wrong.”  I said  “You  see  what  is 
wrong.” 

12373.  What  did  he  do? — He  began  with  his 
hand  to  put  down  the  mob,  but  it  was  no  use. 

12374.  When  you  got  to  the  police  office  you  made 
your  complaint?— This  was  at  Shankhill  road,  the 
Bower’s  hill  barrack. 

12375.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — In  ordinary  times  do 
people  “ lai-k  ” with  you  and  take  away  yoiu'  ladder 
when  you  are  lighting  the  lamps  ? — No,  sii-. 

• 12376.  Were  youiusensible  when  you  wereknooked 
dorvn? — I was. 

12377.  Do  you  think  the'police  might  in  that  time 
have  driven  off  the  crowd,  and  put  your  ladder  in  its 
place? — I do  not  believe  they  did. 

12378.  You  cannot  say? — I cannot. 

12379.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  ladder  was  restored 
to  its  proper  position? — Yes,  but  it  was  thrown 
down  again. 

12380.  Did  you  get  the  lamp  lighted  ? — I did  not. 

12381.  Do  you  think  the  attack  was  merely  to 
prevent  the  lamps  from  being  lit  or  to  ill-treat  you 
personally  ? — I could  not  say. 

12382.  Was  thei'e  much  disorder  on  the  street? — 
Not  at  that  time. 

12383.  Did  you  complain  that  the  police  had  not 
helped  you  at  that  time  ? — I did. 

12384.  When?— That  night. 
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12385.  Who  to?— Mr.  John  Axnott  Taylor  and 
Mr.  William  Johnston. 

12386.  And  what  did  they  say? — They  did  not 
sav  anything  in  regal'd  to  that.  13ut  another  lamp- 


lighter came  after  he  heard  I was  beaten,  and  I think  Oci. 
they  went  with  him  to  light  some  of  the  lamps  that  I jgjeph  ooun 
could  not  get  lighting  after  I got  the  beating.  I had 
to  leave  about  forty  out  that  night. 


12387.  Mr.  ^f‘2ford^e. — Ton  are  an  ex-Head 
•Constable? — Yes.  , t i n 

12388.  Do  you  remember  the  13th  July? — Yes. 
12389.  Will  you  tell  the  court  what  you  have  got 

.j-o  sjiyl I p-assed  through  the  Biickfields,  about  half- 

jiast  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  Percy  street,  where 
I reside.  , 

12390.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — What  date? — On 
the  evening  of  the  13th  July.  It  was  then  perfectly 
peaceful.  There  were  scarcely  any  persons  on  the 
Brickfields.  I went  into  my  house.  In  the  course 
of  about  ton  minutes  I heard  that  there  was  an  attack 
bein"  made  on  Northumberland  street  by  the  Falls 
road'^  party.  I looked  out,  and  I saw  the  party 
vimning  up  past  the  Model  School  in  the  direction  of 
Northumberland  street.  In  the  course  of  about  ten 
minutes  the  pai-ty  from  the  Falls  road  retired  in  a 
body,  and  when  they  came  to  the  comer  of  Percy 
street  they  turned  to  the  left  to  the  Brickfields.  _ They 
did  not  seem  to  be  expected,  or  at  least  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  persons  thei-e  expecting  them. 
There  was  scarcely  anyone  on  the  Brickfields.  At 
least  I may  say  that  of  Percy  street,  for  I speak 
principally  of  it.  There  was  no  one  at  the  foot  of 
Percy  street  to  meet  them,  and  they  rushed  across  the 
Brickfields  in  the  direction  of  Beverley  street  and 
Percy  street. 

12391.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — This  is  the  Falls  road 
pj^rty  1 — The  Falls  road  party.  In  the  course  of  a veiy 
few  minutes  parties  rushed  down  the  Shankhill  road. 
Some  came  down  from  Northumberland  street,  ^d 
some  of  the  adjoining  streets,  immediately  _ rallying 
down  to  meet  the  Falls  road  party  on  the  Brickfields. 
A desperate  riot  ensued. 

12392.  Sii-  Edward  Bulwer. — Between  the  two 
parties  ? — Between  the  two  parties  for  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  more.  There  was  desperate  fighting.  ^ I 
saw  the  cavalry  appear  upon  the  scene,  galloping 
amongst  them,  but  with  no  effect,  and  they  disappeared 
off  the  scene.  During  the  conflict  I saw  shots  fired, 
at  least  one,  by  the  Falls  road  party  in  the  direction 
of  Percy  street,  and  I saw  a man  carried  past  me  who 
appeared  wounded.  After  a little  time,  I believe,  the 
police  appeared  from  Dover  street  side.  I do  not 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I believe  the  police 
aj>peared.  The  riot  had  subsided  for  a little.  As  far 
as  Percy  street  was  concerned  there  was  no  rioting  at 
the  foot  of  the  street,  but  daring  the  time  it  had  been 
going  on  in  the  Brickfields  the  -windows  in  Beverley 
strert  and  the  dwelling-houses  between  Dover  street 
and  Percy  street  were  broken  by  the  Falls  road  party. 
The  riot  having  cooled  down,  as  I said,  an  unfortunate 
incident  occurred.  A party  of  armed  police  came  up 
from  the  direction  of  Dover  street  towards  Percy  street, 
and  before  turning  the  corner  into  Pei-oy  street  they 
met  a man  at  the  corner.  One  of  the  police  laid  his 
rifle  up  to  his  breast ; another  policeman  behind  struclc 
him  with  his  rifle  and  knocked  off  his  hat.  _ The  man 
disappeared,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  police  turned 
the  corner  to  the  left  down  towards  the  Brickfields 
again,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  a party  of  young  lads 
standing  about  Percy  street  immediately  took  up  stones 
to  stone  the  police.  Stones  followed  them  down  from 
every  corner.  They  took  up  their  position  at  a corner 
house  about  thirty  yards  down,  and  passed  up  in  the 
dhection  of  Percy  street.  Wlien  I saw  that  matters 
were  likely  to  become  serior^,  I went  towards  the  stone 
throwers,  and  extending  my  arms  out,  I said : “ Go 
back,  boys,  go  back ; don’t  be  stoning  the  police,  it  is 
dan^'orous  work  ” I was  peremptorily  told  to  go  into 
my  house  and  not  to  interfere,  as  they  deserved  to  be 
stoned.  When  1 saw  tliey  were  determined  to  have 


John  Storey,  sworn  and  examined. 

their  own  way,  I walked  across  to  my  own  door  a few  John  Stsrey. 
yards  off,  but  before  1 reached  my  own  door  the  police 
fired.  T heard  a shout  thou  that  one  of  the  boys  had 
fallen  that  I had  left  behind  me.  There  were  three 
bullet  marks  through  one  pane  of  glass,  two  through 
another,  and  one  through  a fanlight  in  rear  of  where  I 
had  been  standing. 

12393.  Mr.  2fMordie. — Did  the  police  drive  back 
the  Falls-road  party  ? — ^The  police  were  then  at  the 
comer  and  I saw  them  myself  being  stoned  from  every 
direction — a few  from  this  comer  and  a few  from  that 
comei-,  and  I did  not  interfere  with  anything  more. 

I just  u*alked  into  my  own  house  and  let  them  fight 
it  out.  That  is  as  far  as  the  13th  is  concerned. 

12394.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  told  the  crowd 
it  was  dangerous  work  stoning  the  police  ? — Yes. 

12395.  Therefore,  you  expected  the  police  would 

fire  ? I -was  apprehensive  of  it.  I may  mention  that 

they  appeared  to  me  to  be  strange  police.  I thought 
it  was  unfortunate  that  they  were  strange  police  aud 
that  they  should  have  come  there  at  all,  because  there 
was  only  one  -party  in  Percy-street  aud  no  rioting 
going  OD^  being  strungers  they  hardly  knew  where  to  go. 

” 12396.  You  say  there  had  been  rioting  ?— Yes ; 
before  this. 

12397.  Serious  rioting? — ^Yes. 

12398.  Was  it  not  necessai-y  for  the  police  to  be  on 
the  spot? — The  rioting  was  down  at  the  Brickfields, 
and  this  was  nearly  a hundred  yards  up  Percy-street. 

They  seem  to  have  come  up  one  of  the  small  streets 
behind  Percy-street,  turned  to  the  left  and  turned  to 
the  left  again,  in  order  to  get  in  the  rear  of  those  lads 
down  at  the  foot  of  Percy-street  who  were  throwing 
stones.  I never  spoke  to  them.  I could  nob  imagine 
what  brought  them  there  unless  it  was  to  get  in  rear 
of  those  lads  and  disperse  them. 

12399.  Mr.  hPHardy. — How  long  were  you  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary — Over  thirty-two  yearn. 

12400.  Have  you  full  pension? — ^Yes  ; I have. 

12401.  When  was  it  granted?— In  1878. 

12402. -You  said  that  the  cavalry  charged  without 
any  effect  ? — ^Yes. 

12-103.  Did  not  the  crowd  break  up  and  disperse 
shortly  after  ?— Not  until  the  cavalry  had  disappeared. 

My  own  impression  was  and  is,  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  stones. 

12404.  And  retii-ed? — That  after  making  an  effort 
aud  walloping  amongst  the  crowd  to  disperse  them,  that 
they  were  suffering  from  the  stones  and  disappeared. 

12405.  Were  the  cavalry  being  used  on  the  roadway 
or  the  opeu  space?— I could  not  see  onto  the  open 
space  at  all.  I only  saw  the  road.  It  was  on  the 
•read  they  were,  and  they  made  no  impression. 

12406.  How  long  was  it  after  the  cavalry  went 
away  that  the  police  you  speak  of  appeared  1 — Twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  cavalry  disappeared 
while  the  rioting  was  still  going  on.  The  police 
appeared  from  Dover-street  and  quelled  the  not. 

After  it  Wiis  quelled  this  party  came  up. 

12407.  By  placing  themselves  in  that  position,  m 
rear  of  the  boys  stoning,  did  they  place  themselves 
between  the  boys  and  the  opposite  party— did  they 
separate  the  parties  by  getting  into  this  position  ?— I 
should  perhaps  say  that  by  this  time  the  Falls-road 
party  had  retii-ed,  and  that  this  disturba-nce  was  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  ShankliOl-road  side. 

12408.  By  placing  themselves  in- the  rear  of  the 
Shankhill  road  paity,  did  they  occupy  a position  be- 
tween them  and  the  Falls-road,  or  were  they  on  the 
ShankluU  side  ?— The  rioters,  if  any,  were  on  the  Faffs- 
road  side,  and  the  police  were  m rear  of  the  Pcrcy- 
streot  side. 
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Oc(.2^i886.  12409.  Wiio  -was  in  charge  of  the  police— what 

John  Storev.  officer,  and  of  what  rank  1 — I believe  it  was  a ser- 
geant. 

12410.  What  nuinber  of  police  were  there? I 

think  there  were  about  six  armed  police. 

12411.  And  what  number  were  the  crowd  ?— There 
was  no  crowd  at  all  in  Percy-street  at  the  time. 

12412,  What  number  was  this  crowd  that  you 
advised  not  to  stone  the  police  ? — There  was  not  more 
than  a dozen  of  them,  when  I extended  my  arms,  and 
they  were  scattered  about  the  comers  of  the  streets. 

_ 12413.  They  were  scattered  in  knots,  and  the  par- 
ticular knot  you  spoke  to  was  about  a dozen  ?— They 


were  scattered  about  the  comers  of  the  streets,  but 
this  was  the  most  active  party  that  was  stoning  the 
police. 

12414.  Were  these  six  men  and  the  sergeant  in  real 
danger  from  these  people  1 — Considerable  danger ; there 
is  no  mistake  about  that.  Will  your  lordsliip  permit 
me  to  say  a word  in  regaid  to  the  wrecking  of  a 
house. 

The  President. — Mr.  M'Mordie  will  ask  you  for  any 
evidence  which  in  his  judgment  is  material.  I do  not 
see  that  you  need  trouble  giving  that  evidence.  He 
does  not  ask  for  it.  We  need  not  delay  you,  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 


Dr.  John 
Stowart. 


Dr.  John  Stewart  sv 

12415.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  are  going  to  speak  of 
the  31st  July  ? — Yes. 

12416._  At  Carrick-hill  ?— I was  not  present  at 
Oamckhill,  but  at  Carlisle-circus,  my  own  residence. 

• 12417.  Tell  the  court  what  you  saw  there? My 

experience  of  the  riots  commenced,  I may  say,  about 
the  _31st  of  July.  I had  attended  isolated  cases 
previous  to  this— ordinary  eases  of  scalp-wounds.  On 
the  31st  July,  about  seven  o’clock,  or  between  seven 
and  eight,  a rush  of  ladies  and  girls  took  place  into  my 
surgery.  '' 

12418.  Sir  Edward Buhoer. — Where? — At  Carlisle 
Circus. 

12419.  Mr.  M‘//£Mvfy.— What  time  ?— Between 
seven  and  eight.  I did  not  make  any  note  of  the 
time.  It  was  m the  evening,  and  after  the  charge  of 
the  police  in  plifton-street,  and  at  CaiiickhOl.  A 
number  of  ladies  rushed  into  my  surgery  in  a very  ex- 
cited state.  I asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  they 
said  the  police  were  charging  the  people,  and  baton- 
ing everybody. 

1242U.  Tell  us  what  you  saw?— In  order  to  see 
why,  I went  out  to  the  street.  I saw  the  people  run- 
img  from  Carlisle  Circus  into  all  the  branching 
thoroughfares— Denmark-street,  OarHsIe-street,  and  sS 
on.  I went  into  Denmai-k-street,  immediately  ad- 
joining my  house,  and  saw  a number  of  boys  picking 
up  stones.  I asked  them  what  they  meant  by  that 
they  said  they  had  been  beaten  by  the  police.’ 
After  reasoning  with  them,  a number  went  off  home 
but  a number  came  into  Carlisle  Circus.  The  con- 
stables held  up  their  batons  in  a defiant  way  at  the 
crowd,  as  if  to  threaten  them  with  what  thev  would 
get.  Immediately  those  boys  threw  some'  stones, 
which  did  not  reach  the  poHce.  In  a few  moments 
after  that  a reinforcement  of  six  or  eight  more  anived, 
making  about  a dozen  or  more  constables  in  Carlisle 
Circus ; and  when  they  got  to  that  strength,  they 
made  a charge.  Some  rushed  down  Denmark-street 
where  I was,  and  I was  obliged  to  go  into  my  house’ 
or  I would  have  got  the  baton  as  well  as  another,  I 
suppose.  Just  at  this  juncture  a message  met  me 
at  the  door.  I went  in,  and  found  a man  had  received 
a severe  scalp  wound,  and  was  bleeding  profusely. 
His  garments  were  in  a similar  state  to  those  exhibited 
by  a previous  witness.  I asked  him  where  he  had 
got  the  wound.  His'  friends  told  me  that  he  had 
been  commg  out  of  a tram  car,  and  the  police  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a baton.  I advised  them  to  «et 
a car,  and  take  him  home,  as  he  was  in  a weak  ^d 
fainting  condition.  When  he  came  in,  a female  said 
“ yonder  is  the  man  that  did  it.”  ’ 

12421.  Did  you  see  anything  yourself?—!  did  not 
see  him  struck, 

12422.  You  saw  the  riot  ? — Yes. 

^12423.  Who  were  the  attacking  party?  — The 

12424.  You  saw  them  charging  the  band?— The 
band  had  been  scattered  by  that  tlrnp, 

12425.  Sir  Edward  Awhoer.—What  did  you  see  of 
the  band  ? — I did  not  see  the  band  attacked. 

12426.  Mr.  M'Mordie, — Who  were  the  persons  you 


orn  and  examined. 

say  were  attacked  by  the  police  ?— Ihe  ordinaiy  passers 
along  the  street.  The  excitement  was  very  great. 

12427.  Could  you  say  the  persons  attacked  by  the 
police  were  not  rioting  or  disorderly  ? — I did  not  see 
them.  I say  the  ordinary  passers  along  the  sti-eet 
were  charged  in  my  presence. 

12428.  With  what? — With  batons.  I also  saw 
the  boys  throw  stones,  which  did  not  reach  the 
police. 

12429.  "Who  were  the  boys?— The  boys  charged 
from  the  Clifton-street  direction.  I wish  to  draw 
attention  to  another  matter.  When  the  female  pointed 
to  the  polileman,  who  had  committed  the  assault,  I 
said  if  she  would  allow  me  I would  procure  his  number. 
I went  out  but  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  before  I got 
it,  for  this  reason,  that  he  wore  a cape  that  covered  it 
and  he  refused  point  blank  to  give  it.  I was  insulted 
by  his  comrades.  I demanded  of  the  head-constable 
that  he  should  give  it.  He  ordered  him  to  give  it. 
Having  procured  the  number  I sent  the  patient 
home,  and  expected  the  constable  would  be  prose- 
cuted hi  the  ordinary  way.  The  police  remained  in 
the  Circus  after  this,  and  tiieir  presence  there  was 
the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  excitement  and  caused 
a gi-eat  many  people  to  crowd  into  the  various 
thoroughfares  and  streets.  After  a time  a boy  ran 
close  by  my  aide  into  Carlisle-street  and  cried  ‘‘boo” 
at  the^  police.  For  that  three  men  charged  after 
him  with  batons  in  hand  down  Carlisle-street.  I 
went  over  to  the  head-constable  and  said  that  owing 
to  the  excited  state  of  the  people  it  was  a very  in- 
judicious thing  to  allow  them  to  do.  He  replied 
that  they  had  a perfect  right  to  arrest  the  boy. 
“That  may  be,”  I said,  “but  it  is  very  injudicious.” 
He  told  me  to  go  in  and  mind  my  own  business ; he 
undei-stood  his.  The  police  remained.  The  excite- 
ment was  vety  high,  but  there  was  not  any  rioting 
or  injury  to  anyone.  An  Inspector  who  was  passing 
andhadbeen  injured  in  the  Old  Lodge-road,  sawtliat  the 
men  were  useless.  I believe  that  he  removed  them,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  excitement  subsided  as  far  as  Carlisle- 
circus  was  concerned.  On  that  occasion  I had  about 
ten  persons  to  treat  for  scalp  and  contused  wounds 
caused  principally  by  batons  and  stones.  Amongst 
these  person  was  a gentleman  fa  commercial  traveller) 
stmck  over  the  shoulder,  who  concluded  that  his 
collar-bone  was  broken.  That  man’s  name  and  address 
I can  give,  but  he  wished  me  not  to.  I can  also  rive 
you  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  whom  the  pdice 
assaulted  coming  outof  thecar,if  it  isnecessary  Duiin-y 
the  following  week,  up  to  Friday,  6th  of  August  I 
attended  about  six  isolated  cases  of  contusion  and  scalp 
wounds.  One  case  was  that  of  a girl  in  the  emplo-^ 
ment  of  Town  Inspector  Carr,  wiio  had  been  beaten 
upon  the  Fall’s-road,  and  who  was  sufferino-  from  a 
punctured  wound  in  the  back,  caused  by  a sharp  instru- 
ment, such  as  a knife — a stab  I believe  it  was and 

several  wounds  on  the  head  and  chest 

12430.  You  liave  no  knowledge  of  it? I was  not 

present  j but  in  treating  patients  we  generally  ascertain 
how  they  get  their  wounds,  and  the  history  I got  of 

the  case  was ° 

12431.  I do  not  want  the  history  at  all? I was 
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not  present.  On  Saturday,  7th  o£  August,  I treated  in  to  find  I gather  that  you  asked  the  head-constahle  and  Ctf.  21,  isee. 
my  surgery,  sis  gunshot  ^rounds.  These  were  all  that  he  gave  you  the  munber? — Ho  did ; he  ordered 
buckshot.  Five  of  them  were  received  from  the  firing  the  man  to  give  his  number.  Stewart, 

party  in  M'Kenna’s  public  house,  on  the  Old  Lodge-  12439.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Speaking  from  your  own 
road.  One  of  the  persons,  Isaac  Weir  Jackson,  died,  knowledge  you  are  satined  when  these  boj’s  were 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Do  you  think  this  is  pulling  up  the  stones,  these  four  or  five  policemen 

material  1 had  got  out  of  the  way  there  would  have  been  no  riot^ 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — do  not  think  it  is.  ing  1 — T am  perfectly  certain  that  I myself  could  have 

12433.  The  IViiziess. — Eliza  Hanna,  a child,  six  succeeded  in  dispersing  these  bo}^.  I did  succeed 
years  old,  shot  in  its  own  house,  through  a second  with  the  majority  of  them  who  threw  down  their 

storey  window,  was  another,  and  Nelson  of  Hanover-  stones  and  went  away.  When  this  happened  I ob- 

street,  who  died  in  three  hours,  shot  by  a bullet.  I served  the  police  holding  up  their  batons  and  threat- 

should  also  like  to  say  that,  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  eningthem. 

August,  after  this  shooting  from  M'Kenna’s  public  12440.  Tou  think  the  best  way  to  preserve  order 
hotise,  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  locality  of  would  have  been  to  let  those  boys  go  away  and  not  to 
Carlisle  Circus,  and  in  that  juncture  there  was  a body  meddle  with  theml — The  police  were  the  real  cause  of 
of  police  drafted  up,  which  increased  the  excitement  the  excitemenc.  It  is  very  unusual  to  see  more  than 
immensely.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  Sub-In-  one  or  two  in  the  Circus. 

spector  Townsend,  a very  experienced  and  able  officer.  12441.  There  were  first  four  or  five  and  then  rein- 
He  saw  the  police  were  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  forcemeats  ? — Yes. 

excitement,  and  after  some  little  delay  he  removed  12442.  Andyouthinkitwasthefactoftheircom- 
themto  Heni-y-place,  off  Olifton-street,  where,  if  there  ing  there  that  led  to  all  these  disturbances  1 — Cer- 
was  any  rioting,  the  houses  would  not  be  in  danger,  tainly. 

The  people  were  in  terror.  Withmyown  family,  the  12443.  In  your  opinion  what  they  should  have  done, 
sight,  of  the  police  in  arms  was  the  signal  for  them  to  I suppose  was  to  have  gone  through  the  Circus  and 
retire  to  the  back  pari  of  the  house,  lest  they  should  passed  into  another  district  without  taking  any  notice 
be  shot  through  the  windows.  All  that  night,  and  the  of  these  boys  ? — I think  they  were  not  wanted  there  at 
following  night,  Sir  John  Preston  and  two  magistrates  all;  and  when  Sub-Inspector  Townsend,  who  knew  the 
were  most  successful  in  dispersing  the  crowds  that  locality,  came  upon  the  scene  be  removed  the  police, 
collected  there,  by  merely  going  amongst  them  and  ad-  and  within  ten  minutes  the  excitement  subsided, 
vising  them  to  disperse.  I had  very  many  painful  cases  12444.  He  came  after  the  police  had  beaten  tbe 
to  attend.  That  case  of  Nelson’s  was  a most  painful  people? — Of  course;  a considerable  time, 
case.  He  was  shot  within  four  doors  of  his  own  12445.  Aboiit  the  boy  with  the  three  men  after 
residence.  him.  You  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  let  the 

12433.  Sir  Pdward  Ptilwer. — ^You  only  saw  the  in-  boy  alone? — Certainly.  I thought  for  all  the  offence 
juries.  You  only  speak  from  hearsay  ?— I always  he  had  committed  it  was  better  to  let  him  alone, 
heard  from  tlie  patients  themselves.  12446.  You  did  not  see  him  struck  by  them? — I 

12434.  Yousaid  thaton  31st  July  in  CarlisleCireus  did  not. 
there  was  great  excitement  and  the  ordinary  public  12447.  You  think  if  a boy  is  “booing”  at  the 
were  in  considerable  numbers  there? — In  great  numbers,  police  in  times  of  disturbance  ^e  better’  way  is  not  to 
12435.  And  there  were  I suppose  rioters  mixed  up  take  any  notice  of  him  ? — I do,  and  bring  him  up  on 
with  them  1 — There  might  have  been,  but  I did  not  summons. 

see  them.  I saw  a few  stones  thrown  at  the  first  12448.  Do  you  think  they  would  always  he  able  to 
charge.  get  the  name  of  the  boy  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

12436.  From  the  crowd  ? — From  a few  boys  in  Den-  12449.  The  commercial  traveller  thought  his  collar 
mark-street,  who  evidently  had  been  charged  up  from  bone  was  broken  ? — There  were  no  bones  broken. 

Clifton-street.  12450.  You  think  the  police  ought  never  to  hit 

12437.  But  you  do  not  know  what  had  happened  hard  enough  to  break  bones? — ■!  think  not.  It  is  a 
■ — you  saw  the  stones  thrown  in  Carlisle  Circus  ? — very  serious  thing. 

Id'id.  12451.  Whatdaywas  Eliza  Hanna  injured? — The 

12438.  This  policeman  whose  number  you  wanted  7th  August. 


Dr.  William  J.  Meharry  sworn  and  examined, 

12452.  Mr.  Jlf'J/ortfie. —Do  you  remember  the  7th  well  on  in  the  night.  Those  persons  who  were  rinable  Dr.  Willi.im-T 
June  ? — Yes ; I was  in  my  own  sui-gery.  to  get  out  of  the  way  quickly  came  in  for  punish-  Meharry. 

12453.  What  did  you  see  to  attract  your  atten-  ment. 
tion? — There  was  an  rinusual  number  of  people  on  32456,  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  time  was  this? — It 
the  Shankhill-road  that  night.  commenced  about  eight  o’clock. 

13454.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bxdwer. — ^Where  is  your  sur-  12457.  What  time  was  the  man  knocked  down? — 
geiy  ? — At  64  Shankhill-road.  They  were  in  crowds  About  half-past  eight  or  twenty  minutes  to  nine.  I 
talking  and  appeared  to  be  in  a very  excited  state,  the  dressed  six  scalp  wounds  that  night.  One  of  the 
cause  of  which  was,  as  I understood,  that  the  dhusion  victims  was  anEnglishmanwholiadanivcdfromMan-  * 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  to  take  place  that  night.  Chester  only  the  previous  morning.  He  made  some 
At  about  eight  o’clock  a great  rush  of  people  suddenly  strong  remarks  about  the  police  being  the  reverse  of 
took  place  up  the  road.  Some  of  them  rushed  into  my  protectors  of  life. 

surgery.  On  inquiring  what  was  the  matter  I was  12458.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  need  not 
informed———  tell  us  about  his  remarks.  Confine  yourselftowhat  you 

12455.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.C. — Do  not  tell  us  what  you  saw? — Thefollowingevening,Tuesday  the  8th,  the  road 
were  informed  and  put  down  yoiu-  paper. — These  are  very  much  was  crowded  with  people,  actually  crammed 
notes  I would  like  to  follow  to  refresh  rny  memory,  indeed — and  tar  barrels  wero  being  carried  up  and 
Several  such  rushes  took  place,  and  shortly  afterwards  down  to  celebrate  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  the  Home 
I saw  tbe  police  charge  the  crowd  up  the  road  with  Rule  Bill.  1 do  not  remember  seeing  the  police  in 
their  batons.  After  they  passed  my  surgery  I saw  the  front  that  evening,  but  at  the  end  of  Percy  street, 
stones  being  thrown  at  them  by  the  persons  that  were  the  people  stood  “ booing  ” and  jeering  down  Percy 
charged.  The  police  struck  down  an  old  man  at  the  street  at  the  police,  who  I understood  were  stationed 
comer  of  Matier-sti’eet,  and  another  just  opposite  my  there.  Sever^  rushes  took  place  from  the  end  of 
•surgery.  This  charging  by  the  police  and  rushing  Percy  street,  and  at  about  nine  o’clock  I heard  several 
of  the  people  continued  up  and  down  the  road  until  shots  fired.  I then  was  engaged  in  attending  to  the 
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Oet.  21.  1886.  injuries  of  four  pei-sons, -wlio  vreretrouglit  in  suffering  President — These  scenes  were  no  douht -very 

Dr  U^amJ  huokshot  wounds,  and  one  young  -woinau  who  very  painfd. 

ileharry.  ' tad  received  a severe  injury  to  the. eye  Aom  a stone.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — The  6th  August,  that  is  all  I want 
On  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  June,  the  road  as  far  to  hear  1 

as  I could  see  was  quiet,  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  The  Witness. — At  half-past  six  on  the  ovenin"  of 
firing  beginning  thei-e  appeared  to  be  fewer  people  upon  the  6th  August,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a constable 
it  than  on  ordiaaiy  evenings.  At  8.40  I heard  firing,  who  was  diaink. 

and  on  going  to  the  door  I saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 12461.  SirPdwardPulwer. — Where?— Atthe  cornet 
semicircle  of  tire  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  of  North  Boundary-street. 

Bower’s  hill  barracks.  The  road  immediately  became  12462.  ThePre^eni. — Pray,  go  on? — Hewasina 
clear,  and  little  clouds  of  dust  were  struck  tip  as  bullets  squad  of  about  ten,  in  charge  of  a sub-inspector, 

struck  the  ground.  The  first  of  the  wounded  was  There  was  a great  crowd.  A person  who  was  stand- 

brought  in,  and  immediately  after  I received  a message  ing,  looking  on,  requested  me  to  go  forward  and  ask 

to  go  to  Mr.  M‘Carfchy’s  publichouse,  as  there  was  a the  sub-inspector  to  have  this  man  removed,  as  he  had 

woman  shot  there.  I saw  the  dead  body  of  Mary  a gun  in  his  possession.  I did  go  forward  to  the  suh- 

Biley  there,  a bullet  having  passed  through  her  skull  inspector,  and  told  him  what  the  people  requested  me 

' and  brain.  to  do.  He  said — “Just  leave  that  to  me ; I will  do- 

12459.  Mr.  JPJfordie. — I want  to  direct  your  what  I consider  to  be  necessary  and  right.  You  tiy 
• attention  to  tlie  6th  August  ? — I want  to  tell  what  the  and  get  the  people  to  separate  and  go  away.” 

condition  of  the  persons  hit  was.  12463.  Mr.  JPJlordie. — Did  you  see  Captain  Stokes,. 

12460.  I think  not.  Come  to  the  6th  August,  the  resident  magistrate? — I did  not  know  him  by 
doctor  ? appearance. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — He  has  a written  story.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Tills  is  the  same  case  as  was 

The  Witness. — Do  you  wish  me  to  go  on?  mentioned  by  Distiiot  Inspector  Simmonds.  The  man 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — No,  I wish  you  to  go  on.  was  aiterwards  sent  away  and  fined  £2  and  cautioned, 

Mr.  Weir,q.o. — We  know  all  you  are  going  to  tell  The  Witness. — Tliat  was  the  only  instance  of  intoxi- 
xis  about  these  incidents  already.  cation  I saw  in  tlie  police,  who  I consider  are  a veiy 

The  Witness. — I have  not  told  you  of  the  incidents  sober  body  of  men. 
of  the  Gth  August  before.  12464.  Mr.  M'llardi/. — You  saw  a great  deal  of 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer — Speak  onl}'  of  the  facts  within  the  police  during  the  riots,  and  tliat  is  the  opinion  you 
your  own  knowledge.  formed,  that  they  are  an  exceedingly  sober  body  of 

Mr.  MPlardy. — You  are  only  at  the  9th  June.  men  ? — They  ai-e 

Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  Q.c. — There  is  one  thing, 

Mary  Riley  was  shot  dead. 


John  Warden  sworn  and  examined. 


• Jol“'  'WardKi.  12465.  Mr.  M’Mordie. — You  are  an  Island  man  ? — 
Yes. 

12466.  Were  you  attacked  in  going  up  Noi-th- street  ? 
— -Yes,  on  the  4th  August,  at  about  five  minutes  to 
six  o’clock.  I was  passing  up  North-street,  when  I 
saw  a large  mob  of  roughs  running  back,  with  the 
police  in  front.  Two  or  three  were  firing  with  cata- 
pults on  tlie  Island  men  who  were  passing  with  me. 

12467.  What  were  they  firing? — Marbles.  I saw 
the  marbles  alight  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
when  I saw  that  I turned  round  to  a policeman  and 
said — “Did  you  see  that?”  He  immediately  turned 
Ids  rifie  towards  me  and  said — “ Go  along  with  yon, 
or  I will  shoot  you  down.”  We  went  on,  and  when 
we  got  to  the  front  of  M‘Glade’s  public  house — there 
is  a window  above  the  door — and  I saw  like  chamber- 
pots coming  out  of  tlie  window  and  firing  into  the 
middle  of  the  street  at  the  Island  men,  and  I saw  two 
bottles  come  out  of  the  window  with  the  necks  off,  and 
two  came  out  of  the  door. 

12468.  Did  these  tilings  strike  anyone  ? — No,  I did 
not  see  them  strike  anyone  at  all.  There  was  only  one 
man  cut  slightly  on  the  back  of  the  head  by  one  piece 
that  flew  up  from  the  ground.  I turned  to  a police- 
j man,  and  said  “ You  see  those  chamber  pots  coming 
out  of  that  window  ” ? “Go  on  out  of  that,”  he  said. 
I saw  a large  crowd  behind  the  police  firing  stones. 
The  stones  were  thrown  over  tlie  heads  of  the  police  at 
the  I.slandmen  passing  up  the  street. 

124G9.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  fire  back? — 
No. 

12470.  Were  you  orderly? — Yes.  I have  never 
seen  an  Islandman  coming  from  his  work  annoying 
anyone,  and  I have  been  passing  up  and  down  there 
for  thirteen  years.  I did  not  give  any  insult  to  any- 

12471.  Edward  Bulwer. — ^Wliat  works  do  you 
belong  to  ? — I am  a Queen’s  Island  labourer. 

12472.  Was  there  a great  crowd  with  you  in  the 
street? — I suppose  there  were  about  five  or  six  yards 
oetween  tbe  workers  coming  up  behind.  We  were 
not  in  a body,  and  yet  not  scattered.  It  is  necessary 


sometimes  to  come  up  in  a body,  as  a man  is  in  danger 
of  his  life  passing  up  that  street. 

12473.  What  street? — North-street. 

12474.  Were  the  stones  thrown  at  you  ? — Yes,  the 
police  were  in  tbe  centi-e,  and  if  you  told  anyone  tliat 
anything  happened  to  you,  he  turned  round,  and  said, 
“ Go  on  out  of  that  now.” 

12475.  He  wanted  you  to  move  on? — Yes. 

12476.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Do  you  think  the  police 
thought  you  wanted  to  dir-ect  their  attention  from 
your  own  people? — No  matter  what  occurred  we 
always  got  the  worst  of  it.  If  we  turned  round  and 
told  the  police  “ They  are  throwing  stones,”  wo  were 
ordered  on  with  threats. 

12477.  Was  there  not  a body  of  policeman  facing 
the  other  party  ? — There  were  about  forty  policemen 
scattered  up  and  down. 

12478.  Some  facing  towards  tlie  Islandmen,  and 
some  towards  the  other  party? — Tliat  was  the  case. 
I told  one  of  the  policemen  at  Cai-rickhill,  “ Look  at 
that,”  and  he  lifted  up  his  rifle,  and  said,  “ If  you  don't 
go  on  out  of  that  I will  shoot  you  down.” 

12479.  You  know  there  were  some  policemen  facing 
towards  the  people  who  were  standing  there  ? — Yes. 

12480.  And  if  the  policeman  you  spoke  to  turned 
round,  his  attention  would  be  taken  off  the  people  he 
was  watching  ? — I never  saw  an  Islandman  annoying 
anvone  there  during  my  time. 

12481.  They  are  an  exceptionally  peaceable  body  of 
men? — Yes,  as  I have  seen  during  thirteen  yearn 
passing  up  and  down. 

12482.  They  never  resented  the  stone  throwing? — 
I never  saw  one  lift  a stone. 

12483.  Not  in  the  firet  instance,  but  when  they  saw 
these  things  came  out  of  the  window  did  they  think 
there  was  danger? — ^When  they  saw  these  things 
thrown  at  them  they  stopped  to  tell  the  police,  and 
then  they  were  ordered  to  move  on  or  else  they  would 
get  then-  brains  knocked  out.  In  the  morning  when 
coining  down  to  my  work  I could  see  these  men  sleep- 
ing as  sound  as  you  like  stretched  on  the  forms  and 
their  rifles  lying  two  yards  off. 
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John  Ji'FaZZ  sworn  and  examined. 


12484.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Do  70U  remember  being 
in  the  Washington  hotel  on  the  10th  August  ? — I do,  sii- 

12485.  Did  you  see  any  policemen  there? — Yes. 
This  house  is  in  Bedford-street,  adjacent  to  linen 
Hall-square. 

Mr.  TTew',  Q.o. — Before  this  evidence  is  given  it  is 
but  right  to  state,  that  on  a charge  being  made  against 
a policeman  for  having  done  something  it  was  in- 
vestigated before  a magistrate  and  the  charge  dis- 
missed. It  was  some  expression  used  at  a public- 
house  bar. 

The  President. — There  is  no  objection  to  calling  the 
witness.  That  will  affect  the  value  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — I understand  it  was  dismissed 
because  the  magistrate  saw  he  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — It  yras  admitted  that  the  expression 
this  witness  will  speak  to  was  used,  but  they  could 
not  deal  with  the  expression. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — That  is  not  so. 

The  President.— There  is  no  objection  to  the  witness. 
We  are  not  trying  the  man  here  for  the  expression. 
We  may  overnile  the  magistrate  as  far  as  expressing 
an  opinion  is  concerned,  if,  indeed,  we  should  be  so 
unwise  as  to  express  any  opinion  about  this  individual 
case.  What  I mean  is  this.  If  I apprehend  rightly 
tie  object  we  are  sent  here  to  accomplish  is  certainly 
not  to  tiy  individuals.  We  are  here  to  form  a general 
opinion  about  various  matters  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mission. We  are  not  here  to  try  individuals,  whether 
policemen  or  other  people.  If  you  think  it  worth 
while  go  on. 

12486.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  you  hear  a policeman 
make  any  observation  about  the  riots? — I did. 

12487.  Mr.  Adams. — When  ? — The  10th  August. 

12438.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Tell  me  what  he  said  about 
shooting? — I was  working  immediately  opposite  the 
the  Washington  Hotel  on  the  10th  August  between 
eleven  and  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning.  A friend 
happened  to  pass  by  and  asked  me  to  go  in  and  have 
a glass  of  ale.  We  went  in,  and  we  found  the  front 
bai’  was  full.  Six  policemen  were  sitting  there,  so 
we  went  into  tlie  bar  parlour.  The  door  leading  from 
the  bar  was  left  open.  We  sat  down  at  a table  just 
dose  by  it,  and  could  hear  the  policemen  ha’ring  a 
pretty  loud  conversation  with  tho  landlord.  We  sat 
down,  called  for  liquor,  and  were  served.  The  land- 
lord went  out  of  the  parlour,  and  the  argxuucnt  v,fent 
on.  The  words  drew  my  attention.  One  policeman 
said  he  had  shot  three  loyalists,  and  he  would  shoot 
more  yet,  for  they  were  “ the  low  scum  of  the  earth” 
or  “north,”  I am  not  sure  which.  The  landlord  got 
very  excited,  and  the  other  policemen  appeared  to 
want  him  to  quit  talking.  I saw  them  nudging  him 
not  to  say  any  more,  but  he  would  not  stop,  and 
then  the  landlord  ordered  him  out  for  a murderous 
scoundrel,  and  he  and  the  other  policeman  got  up 
and  went  out.  They  were  scarcely  outside  the  door 
when  one  of  the  policemen  with  him  came  in  and 
shouted  out  “ Any  county  Dublin  men  here,  come 
out ; we  will  boycott  this  buggar.” 


12489.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  make  a com- 
plaint to  the  police  ? — I went  outside  the  door,  looked 
across  to  the  straw  lodge,  but  I could  not  see  any 
officer  or  sergeant.  I went  down  to  the  Town  Hall, 
and  lodged  a complaint  there. 

12490.  You  gave  evidence? — I did. 

12491.  Mr.  Adams. — What  happened  in  the  case? 

• — The  case  was  tried  at  the  police  court,  but  the 
magistrates  dismissed  it  owing  to  failure  of  identifi- 
cation. 

12492.  Mr.  M‘Mordis. — Did  they  put  twenty  men 
together  for  you  to  identify  the  man  ? — Twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  the  front  drawing-room  of  the  straw 
lodge,  where  you  had  to  walk  up  to  your  knees  in 
straw.  The  firat  time  I went  round  the  men  there 
were  more  men  put  in.  Tho  particular  man  I picked 
out  was  prosecuted.  In  the  court  I said  “ I won’t 
swear  to  the  man,  but  I still  believe  he  is  the  man.” 
He  has  been  dismissed  since,  or  asked  to  resign. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.o. — Tho  man  is  still  in  the  force. 

12493.  Mr.  M'-Ha/rdy. — Was  the  landlord  ex- 
amined?— He  was.  A sergeant  told  me  yesterday 
the  man  was  asked  to  resign. 

12494.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — When  you  went  over  and 
made  a complaint,  I believe  you  said  you  could  identify 
the  man  1 — I believed  I could. 

12495.  A number  of  men  were  put  together,  and 
you  picked  out  one? — Not  the  first — ^the  second 
time. 

12496.  Did  you  swear  to  him  at  tlie  police  court? 
— I said  I believed  he  was  tlie  man,  but  I would 
not  swear  to  him. 

12497.  Did  you  not  swear  to  him  until  a police 
officer  told  you  that  at  the  investigation  you  had 
selected  another  man? — I did  not. 

12498.  Was  it  not  proved  that  the  man  you  swore 
against  was  in  a different  part  of  the  town  altogether  ? 

It  was  not.  The  magistrates  dismissed  the  case, 

and  the  defendant  asked  for  costs,  but  they  would 
not  give  him  ccats  \uitil  he  proved  where  he  was  on 
that  day  at  that  particular  time. 

12499.  Mr.  MJIardy. — Were  there  any  police 
brought  into  court  to  prove  that  the  words  were  not  made 
use  of? — No,  sir ; the  magistrates  in  court  said  they 
believed  the  words  were  used,  and  that  it  was  a failure 
of  identification.  Your  lordship,  I have  some  eridence 
to  volunteer  to  the  coui-t  in  connexion  with  the  riots. 

Tlie  President. — I don’t  tliink  we  shall  trouble  you. 
We  have  given  an  oppoi-tunity  to  your  solicitor  and  to 
Dr.  M‘Mordie  to  produce  the  evidence  they  think 
necessary,  and  we  have  received  tliat  evidence. 

The  Witness. — But  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  riots. 

The  President. — We  decline  to  receive  it  for  tho 
reasons  I have  mentioned. 

12500.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  the  magistrates  give 
expression  to  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ments ?— They  said  they  had  no  doubt  the  words  were 

The  President. — How  could  they  say  that  when 
they  had  not  heard  the  other  side. 


om.  SI,  issii. 

John  U'Fall. 


Thomas  Henry  FitzGerald  sworn  and  examined. 


12501.  Mr.  On  the  31st  of  July  did  you 

see  St.  Enoch’s  excursion  ? — Yes. 

12502.  Did  you  see  it  pass  up  by  CaiTickhill  ? — I 
saw  what  remained  of  Dr,  Hanna’s  excursion  coining 
up ; I was  standing  there  at  the  time. 

12503.  Did  tho  procession  pass  unmolested? — I 
think  there  was  a band  there,  and  immediately  that  they 
got  to  the  biscuit  factoiy  there  was  a cheer  given,  but 
I did  not  see  who  cheered,  and  I saw  a stone  coming 
from  the  biscuit  factory.  The  stones  were  thrown 
over  the  houses  at  Carrickhill. 

12504.  How  many  police  were  there  on  OauTickhOl? 
—I  think  there  were  about  seven  or  eight.  1 was 


stnick  with  a stone  myself  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion, 

12505.  By  the  Carrickhill  mob?— Yes. 

12506.  Were  the  police  present?— Yes. 

12507.  Did  they  drive  the  mob  back? — No;  they 
were  using  persuasive  measures  with  the  mob,  but 
they  had  no  batons.  „ . x,  t t v ^ 

1^508  They  had  no  batons? — Not  that  i saw,  but 
imin'’0diately  that  the  band  camo  up  the  police  made  a 
charge  on  the  procession  and  the  pedestnaus. 

12509.  Instead  of  driving  back  the  mob  they 

attacked  the  procession?— Yes.  1 * 

1 5 1 0 Did  they  attack  with  batons  ?— W itli  batons. 

SN 


Thiwnas  Henry 
i'itzGcraM. 
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Octal,  isio.  12511.  Did  you  see  them  use  the  batons  1 — Tea;  I 
ThomaTHenrr  knocking  down  women  and  gii-ls. 

FitzGerald.  ' 12512.  They  knocked  them  down? — Sometimes 

they  were  tiipped  up. 

12513.  What  became  of  the  men  who  were  throw- 
ing stones  ? — ^They  stayed  there  the  whole  time  until 
the  people  were  cleared  off  the  streets. 

125IL  Did  the  procession  do  anything? — The  cheer 
may  have  come  from  the  crowd  following  the  pro- 
cession. 

12515.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — The  procession  was 
the  cause  of  the  crowd  throwing  stones  1 — I can’t  say 
that. 

12516.  The  first  of  the  procession  passed  quite  un- 
molested?— Yes. 

12517.  What  were  the  stones  thrown  at  ? — Atwhat 
remained  of  the  proce^ion.  I saw  several  knocked 
down  by  stones  coming  from  it. 

12518.  The  police  were  trying  to  stop  the  procession? 
— Not  immediately.  The  procession  passed  up  by 
Kernan’s  public-house  and  then  tlie  police  charged  up 
the  street  most  indiscriminately. 

12519.  Mr.  Boss, — Did  you  see  the  procession  stone 
Kernan’s  public-house  ? — No. 

12520.  Was  it  a fact  that  it  was  attacked? — I 
believe  so. 

12521.  Did  you  hear  the  crowd  using  expressions 
against  the  police  ? — I did  not. 

12522.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Forbes  attacked? — No, 
but  I saw  him  coming  down  bleeding. 

12523.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Where  were  you  standing  ? 
— Immediately  opposite  the  mob  on  Carrickhill,  be- 
tween the  car  stand  and  Donegall-street. 

12524.  What  street  was  the  procession  coming  up  ? 
— Dp  Donegall-street,  past  Oariickhill.  I was  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road. 


12525.  Was  there  a large  party  of  CathoUca  on 
Carrickhill?— Yes. 

12526.  Were  you  standing  near  that  party?— No 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  it. 

12527.  Were  the  police  during  the  procession  in 
front  of  it  or  beside  it  'I — They  were  in  several  places 
and  I saw  the  police  a considerable  distance  up  Garrick 
hOl. 

1252S.  Howmany? — Eightornine. 

12529.  Were  they  facing  towards  the  procession?— 
Some  were  facing  the  mob  and  keeping  the  crowd 
back. 

12530.  There  were  eight — were  there  four  facing 
each  way? — Yes,  some  of  them  were  facing  the  pro- 
cession. 

12531.  Witli  reference  to  the  body  of  police  that 
you  say . diarged  the  procession,  was  there  another 
body  of  police  to  keep  back  the  mob? — Yes,  there 
seemed  to  be  two  bodies,  because  one  was  standing 
watching  the  procession  pass  up.  This  party  it  was 
that  batoned  the  procession. 

12532.  Do  yon  think  it  was  the  duty  of  one  body  to 
watch  the  procession,  and  the  other  to  attend  to  the 
crowd  ? — I think  the  duty  of  both  police  was  to  drive 
back  the  crowd. 

12533.  Whether  they  were  told  to  watch  the  pro- 
cession or  not  ? — I don’t  know. 

12534.  As  a matter  of  common  sense,  should  one 
body  attend  to  the  procession,  and  the  other  to  the 
crowd.  Could  they  face  both  ways  ? — I believe  that 
if  they  had  driven  back  the  crowd  on  Carrickbiil,  there 
would  be  no  riot  tliat  evening. 

12535.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  women  knocked 
down  ? — They  were  tripping  up  each  other. 

12536.  Did  they  slij)  and  fall? — ^Yes. 

12537.  Did  yousee  any  woman  actually  stiuek  ^ith 
the  baton  ? — 1 did. 


Thomas 

Murdock. 


Thomas  Murdock  was  next  sworn. 


Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench^  Q.C.' — Is  this  about  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  MMordie. — Yes. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Really  I don’t  see' any 
necessity  for  more  evidence  on  this  point. 

12538.  Mr.  MMo^-die. — Were  you  coming  up  to  ’ 
Carlisle  Cii-cus  on  the tramcar that  evening? — ;Yes. 

12539.  Well,  what  did  you  see  in  Ciifton-street  ? — 
On  Saturday  evening  I was  going  home  to  Glenravel- 
sti-eet,  when  I heard  a band  coming  up,  and  I saw  the 
police  attack  the  band  and  cut  it  down.  They  con- 
tinued to  race  up  the  Circus,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  that  could  not  leave  the  road  was  knocked 
down. 

12540.  Did  you  see  any  stones  thro'wn? — Not  a 
single  stone. 


12541.  Was  tliere  a stone  thrown  from  the  pro- 
cession ? — No. 

12542.  Was  there  any  disorder  at  all? — No,  there 
was  nodisorderin  Clilton-sti-eet  ofany  kind. 

12543.  Wellis  that  the  substance  of  all  you  have' 
to  say  ? — That  was  the  crowd  that  Dr.  Stewart  speaks 
of  as  ha\’ing  been  driven  up  Denmark-street  and  Car- 
lisle-street.  They  then  turned  on  the  police  when  they 
got  that  length. 

12544.  'M.t. IPMardy. — Did  yousee  any  bandsmen 
in  that  crowd  ? — I saw  the  bandsmen  cut  down  by  the 
police — they  were  cut  down  with  the  instruments  in 
their  mouths. 

12545.  Was  there  a band  playing? — Yes,  one  band. 
This  I may  say  is  the  usual  thing,  for  I have  seen  the 
same  occm-rence  at  the  same  place. 


David  Sherman  sworn  and  examined. 


12546.  Mr.  MMordie. — You  have  a public  house 
that  was  wrecked? — Yes. 

In  Little  George’s-street  ? — Yes.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  my  house  was  wrecked, 

12547.  What  mob  wrecked  your  house? — It 
was  a Catholic  mob; 

12548.  Did  you  see  any  police  about  at  the  time  ? — 
Tliere  were  police  fifty  or  a hundred  yards  at  the  time 
looking  on. 

12549.  Did  they  take  any  steps  to  prevent  the 
wrecking? — No.  For  forty  minutes  the  wrecking 

went  on  uninterrup  ted,  and  no  steps  wore  taken,  though 
the  police  were  standing  looking  on  the  whole  time. 

12550.  Did  you  go  down  for  the  police? — I did  not 
dare  to  put  my  nose  outside  the  door. 

12551.  And  for  forty  minutes  the  police  did  not 
interfere ?---No,  until  the  soldiers  came  up 'U'ith  two 
police. 


12553.  Were  you  once  in  the  Constabulary  you: 
self? — 1 was  in  the  Constabulary  for  fourteen  years. 

12553.  Was  there  any  officer  in  charge  of  the  body 
of  policemen  ? — There  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  tie 
soldiei's,  and  there  was  a sergeant  of  police  and  a con- 
stable, I think,  and  when  fiiut  they  came  up  they 
would  not  speak  to  me  or  anything. 

12554.  Was  the  house  utterly  gutted? — ^Tlie  upper 
part  of  the  house,  but  the  lower  part  was  all  right,  for 
I was  determined  to  defend  it  inside  as  well  as  I could, 
but  they  wrecked  the  twelve  windows  in  the  upper 
paid;  of  the  house,  and  I got  foxty-five  paving-stones 
in  the  dinwing-room  when  it  was  all  over. 

12555.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Whivt  time  was 
it? — It  started  about  eight  o’clock,  and  it  was  dark 
when  the  military  came  up. 

12556.  With  the  General? — No.  I said  myself 

that  if  the  police  were  not  there  the  mob  could  not 
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tTreck  my  house.  If  the  police  ■were  not  at  the  foot 
of  the  street  my  neighbours  would  have  come  and 
defended  my  house,  for  the  mob  were  out  of  their  own 
district ; but  my  neighbour’s  wei’e  afraid  to  come  and 
defend  my  house,  fearing  the  police  might  fire  on  them. 
I live  in  my  own  district,  aud  my  neighbours  would 
have  defended  my  house. 

12557.  What  kind  of  wi-ecking  was  this — was  there 
a numher  of  •windows  broken? — ^The  furniture  was 
broken,  and  they  bi’oke  a piano  that  I paid  .£40  for. 
Every  article  that  was  precious  and  that  I cherished 
was  broken.  I would  not  tako  £100  for  the  damage 
^ey  did. 

12558.  Eir ' Edward  BvXwcr. — Did  you  close  your 
place  ? — I shut  my  shop  when  I heard  the  mob  coming, 
and  I stood  at  the  hall-door,  for  I did  not  think  they 
would  attack  my  house,  but  when  I saw  a pavior  fire 
at  my  head  I thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  in. 

12550.  Did  the  mob  get  into  the  house? — No,  they 
Wei’S  afi’aid  to  come  into  my  house,  for  they  knew  it 
would  not  be  safe  as  my  neighbours  would  come  and 
defend  my  house. 

12660.  This  was  near  York-street? — Yes,  and  Mr. 
Carr  was  there  that  evening  with  400  police,  and  there 
were  400  military  and  400  police  within  200  yards  of 
my  house  and  not  one  thing  was  done. 

12561.  'Ihc:  President. — Can  you  explain  to  rae  why 
it  is  that  your  neighbours  did  not  pravent  the  mob 
•wrecking  your  house  when  you  say  they  would  have 
prevented  the  mob  going  into  your  house  ? — Because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  police  shooting  them. 

12562.  this  mob  in  the  street  opposite  your 
house  ? — Yea. 

12563.  Were  they  out  of  their  district  ? — Yea. 

12564.  You  said  just  now  that  the  mob  could  not 
have  got  in  to  loot  your  house  because  they  were  out 
of  their  district  and  your  neighboui’s  would  defend  it. 
1 want  to  know  how  it  was  that  your  neighbours  did 
not  protect  your  house  from  wrecking  when  the 
Catholic  mob  were  out  of  tbeir  own  district  1 — Because 
they  were  afraid  the  police  would  fire  on  them  if  they 
came  into  collision  with  the  attacking  mob.  The  mob 
were  afraid  to  go  into  the  house  for  fear  they  might  be 
trapped. 

Mr,  Adams. — ^What  you  mean  is  that  they  were 
'not  afraid  to  throw  stones  at  the  windows,  but  they 
were  afraid  to  enter  the  house,  fearing  they  would  be 
trapped  in  it. 

12565.  Mr.  M'Afordie. — You  are  a Protestant 
yourself? — Yes. 

12566.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — "Where  were  the 
pohee  ? — They  were  in  York  street  at  the  corner  of 
Little  George’s  street  for  forty  minutes,  and  had  a full 
view  of  the  whole  thing. 


12567.  hfr.  M'-Rardij. — Did  no  one  individual  of  Oci.  s^isss. 
your  neighbours  go  and  tell  the  police  that  the  mob 
were  wrecking  your  house  ? — ^Yes,  they  did,  several  of  shenuan, 
them,  but  they  got  very  short  answers. 

12568.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  one  indi- 
•^ddual  who  went  to  tell  the  police  and  who  can  s-ay 
they  paid  no  attention  ? — ^Yes,  there  are  three  or  four 
in  the  locality  but  I cannot  give  tlie  names. 

12569.  Is  there  anyone  who  can  speak  to  the  fact 
that  the  police  were  told  that  the  house  'was  being 
wrecked  and  that  they  paid  no  attention? — Yes. 

12570.  The  President. — The  police  were  quietly 
looking  on  while  the  mob  was  wrecking  your  house  ? 

— I don’t  thirik  the  police  wore  a huncted  or  two 
hundred  yai-ds  away  at  the  comer  of  York  street. 

12571.  Mr.  MPIardy. — What  hour  was  it? — Eight 
o’clock. 

12572.  It  was  getting  dark? — It  was  getting  dark 
at  the  time. 

12573.  The  President. — What  time  of  the  year  was 
it  ? — Tlio  2nd  of  August. 

12574.  There  was  light  enough  then.  ’Ehere  is  no 
doubt,  I suppose,  but  the  police  must  have  seen  it? — 

They  saw  it  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

12575.  Sir  Edward  Jiulwffr. — Did  you  see  the 
police  ? — I saw  them  before  the  wracking  began  but  I 
kept  in  after  that. 

12576.  You  are  not  quite  sure  the  police  saw  the 
wrecking  ? — I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

12577.  Mr.  i!i"‘ifh>rcZte.— The  police  I believe  were 
fully  occupied  that  evening  in  York  street? — ^Yes,  they 
had  a great  deal  to  do  in  York  street ; it  was  just  the 
worat  point  of  the  whole  affair  in  York  street. 

12578.  Mr.  M‘IIa/rdy. — Is  it  your  account  that 
while  the  police  were  fully  engaged  that  night  with 
serious  rioting  in  York  street  part  of  the  rioters 
smashed  your  windows  ? — ^That  is  my  impression.  It 
was  the  time  they  were  most  engaged  in  York  street. 

That  was  the  time  of  the  whole  heat  of  the  thing,  the 
2nd  of  August. 

12579.  You  don’t  suggest  that  the  police  positively 
refused  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  wrecking  of  your 
house  1 — No,  what  I say  is,  that  if  the  police  were  not 
there  the  mob  could  not  have  wrecked  my  house  for 
my  neighbours  would  have  prevented  it. 

12580.  Were  not  mostof  your  neighbours  themselves 
engaged  with  the  police  at  the  time? — They  were,  and 
they  wrecked  M'Kenna’s  house  on  the  other  slii’  of 
the  street  in  retaliation  for  the  wrecking  my  house  and 
I was  very  angry  with  them. 

12581.  Were  not  your  neighbours  engaged  rioting 
with  the  police  in  York-street? — There  were  a good 
many  of  them  in  York-street,  and  only  they  got  hemmed 
in  by  the  police  there,  my  house  would  not  be  wrecked. 


Mr.  TF.  J.  Salter  sworn  and  examined. 


12582.  Mr.  M‘Mordie- — What  is  your  business  ? — 
I am  in  the  drug  ti’ade. 

12583.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  what  you  saw  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  August,  at  Hassan’s  public- 
house? — On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August,  about 
five  o’clock,  I shw  about  ten  policemen  coming  up 
towards  Mr.  Hassan’s  public-house.  When  about 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  door  of  Mr.  Hassan’s 
house,  I saw  one  of  them  run  out  from  the  ranks  with 
a rifle  in  his  hand,  to  shoot  at  somebody  or  other. 
Mr.  Gault,  Mr.  Dales,  and  Mr.  Hewson  ran  to  prevent 
him  from  firing,  and  eventually  a constable  got  the 
man  pulled  inside.  When  he  was  going  in  he  nearly 
fell  against  the  rails,  aud  I found  that  he  had  some 
drink  taken,  but  I would  not  say  that  he  was  drunk.  I 
I did  not  hear  it,  because  I was  not  near  enough,  but 
Mr.  Gault  told  me  that  the  man  threatened  to  shoot 
him  also.  The  crowd  got  very  excited,  and  I wont 
in  to  Mr.  Hassan  to  ask  him  if  he  would  wish  to  have 
the  police  removed.  Mr.  Hassan  said  ho  did  not  ask 
for  the  police.  Mr.  Dales  and  Mr.  Hewson  asked  for 
the  name  of  the  constable  who  was  going  to  fire,  but 


the  constable  in  charge  would  not  give  it.  The  o-owd 
was  increasing  every  moment,  and  1 got  a note  from  Mr. 
Hass.on,  aud  went  down  to  the  Donegall-strset  barracks 
to  get  the  police  removed,  and  I s;iw  County -Inspector 
Ross,  and  also  hlr.  Babbage,  the  District  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dales  went  down  to  the  barracks  too,  and  saw 
County  Inspector  Ross  and  another  Inspector  j and 
they  thought  it  would  be  bettei;  o got  the  police 
removed,  and  they  sent  up  an  orderly  with  the  order. 
I spoke  to  Mr.  Babbage  and  said  that  I thought  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  remove  the  police  then,  and  I 
consulted  with  Dr.  Hanna,  Mr.M‘Eec,Mr.  Wedgwood, 
and  two  or  three  others  who  tried  to  control  the 
crowd.  I said  T would  not  have  anything  further  to 
do  -with  the  business  if  they  did  not  conduct  them- 
selves ; and  I spoke  to  Dr.  Hanna,  who  went  down  to 
the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  brought  up  half  a oomp.any 
of  soldiers.  In  that  way  we  got  the  police  out  by  the 
back  way.  I spoke  to  County  Inspector  Ross,  and 
said  it  would  be  well  to  get  tbe  police  out  the  back 
way,  and  that  I would  use  my  moral  influence  with 
the  people,  and  the  police  were  got  out  by  Clifton-park 
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aTenue.  I 837  that  if  tre  did  not  get  tiie  police  out 
there  would  likel7  bo  wrecking,  which  I would  be  very 
sorry  for. 

12584.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  ? — 
I don’t  think  there  is  anything  else. 

12585.  Mr.  Sh<mnon. — Are  you  aware  tliat  even 
when  the  police  got  out  the  back  way,  they  were 
savagely  attacked  1 — Well,  I saw  the  crowd  running. 

12586.  Are  you  aware  now  that  they  were  savagely 
attacked  in  Clifton-park  ? — Well,  I saw  the  parties 
running,  but  it  is  only  hearsay  saying  that  they  were 
attacked. 

12587.  Mr.  Ze  Pozr  Trench,  Q.c. — Hassan’s  house 
had  been  attacked  before  that  1 — No,  sir.  There  was 
not  a single  row  there ; it  was  to  prevent  it  that  we  had 
the  police  removed  from  Mr.  Hassan’s  house. 

12588.  There  were  police  in  the  house? — Yes. 

12589.  There  was  a large  crowd? — Yes;  they 
began  to  gather  when  they  saw  the  poHceman  t.?i.king 
aim  to  5re. 


12590.  The  house  to  which  you  refer  was  not 
attacked  ? — No. 

12591.  Mr.  M'Mordle. — ^AnddidMr.  Hassan  thank 
you  for  protecting  it? — Yes. 

12592.  He  had  another  house  wrecked  ? — Yes. 

12593,  Mr.  M'llardy. — How  do  you  describe  this 
disti-ict  ? — It  is  a Protestant  district. 

12594.  And  what  religion  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  1 — A Catholic. 

12595.  Then  this  is  a Catholic  house  in  a Protes- 
taut  district  ? — It  is,  sir. 

12596.  Ho  you  think  that  the  police  should  not  pro- 
tect it  until  it  is  attacked  ? — I think  not.  The  police- 
man attempting  to  fire  raised  the  ire  of  the  people,  and 
then  there  was  a large  crowd  gathered. 

12597.  , I thought  I understood  you  to  say  the  police 
ought  not  be  there  ? — Precisely. 

12598.  Sir  Pdward  Bulwer.— They  came  therefor 
the  protection  of  the  house  ? — I understand  so,  sir. 


George  Mercer  sworn  and  examined. 


12599.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — You  are  an  overlooker  in 
the  Broadway  factory? — Yea. 

12600.  Do  you  remember  the  6th  of  August  ? — ^Tes. 

12601.  Will  you  tell  briefly  what  you  saw  when 
the  workers  were  coming  home  that  evening  ? — What 
I would  wish  to  tell  is  with  regard  to  the  arrangements 
made  for  workers  coming  home  from  these  works  as  I 
am  interested  in  the  matter. 

12602.  What  workers? — The  workers  where  I am 
employed  as  an  overlooker.  I have  workera  of  all  de- 
nominations under  me,  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
.made.  After  the  first  outbreak  on  the  8th  of  June 
there  was  nearly  always  disturbance  occurring  on  the 
Palls-road,  and  the  workers  were  deteiTcd  from  going 
down  that  way  which  would  have  been  their  proper  way 
home.  On  the  10th  of  Jime  there  was  police  protec- 
tion sent  up  to  protect  the  workers  from  being  assaulted 
going  from  their  work,  and  it  was  important  from  the 
first  that  the  police  should  be  placed  in  the  different 
localities  where  attacks  were  likely  to  occur.  The 
police  sent  up  for  protection  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
Broadway  where  ther’e  was  likely  to  be  no  attack,  in- 
stead of  at  the  junction  of  Springfield  and  Grosvenor- 
road  and  from  that  half-way  down  the  Palls-road  and 
Oupar-street.  A good  many  of  the  workers  employed 
live  on  the  Sliankhill-road,  and  from  tlie  time  the 
attack  was  made  by  the  police  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Shankhill-road  the  workers  could  not  possibly  go 
home  the  usual  way ; in  fact,  they  had  to  go  home  by 
the  Blackstaff  and  through  the  fields  and  round  by  the 
Boyal-avenue  and  the  Crumlin-road,  so  that  the 
workers  instead  of  being  at  home  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  leaving  work  it  was  eight  o’clock  sometimes  when 
they  got  home.  That  I consider  a great  hardship  and 
inconvenience. 

12603.  Who  was  it  that  did  this? — It  was  the 
Catholic  mob,  the  roughs  of  the  Palls  road,  principally 
girls — “dogs” — as  they  call  them,  and  the  workers 
used  to  go  all  the  way  round  rather  than  como  in  for 
the  attacks  on  the  road,  'this  went  on  until  the  6th 
of  August,  when  there  was  a rumour  that  ample  pro- 
tection would  be  given  that  evening.  I was  always  of 
opinion  that  the  road  should  be  kept  ojien  for  people 
going  about  their  legitimate  business,  and  consequently 
I told  the  workers  that  there  would  be  ample  protec- 
tion, and  I came  down  as  far  as  Grosvenor  road  to  my 
own  place ; but  I found  that  there  was  no  police  until 
I came  to  tbe  head  of  Grosvenor  street.  If  there 
were  three  or  four  policemen  there  they  could  have 
kept  back  the  crowd  that  assembled ; and  as  we  turned 
down  the  road  we  were  heavily  stoned  from  Dun- 
ville’s  fields.  There  were  no  policemen  stationed  down 
that  open  space  nor  down  at  the  Drew  memorial. 
When  we  turned  down  the  road  a hundred  roughs 
came  across  the  fields  and  attacked  us.  I waited 
almost  to  the  last  to  see  as  many  of  the  girls  as 


possible  past  the  place  safely.  I may  just  say  that  I 
thought  they  would  have  lost  their  lives  as  the  stones 
were  coming  in  hundreds. 

12604.  From  what  party? — From  the  Falls  mad 
party.  When  we  managed  to  get  past  we  just  got 
a view  of  the  police  coining.  I got  down  to  Mul- 
house  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Drew  Memorial,  and 
I saw  there  police  come  across  Grosvenor  street,  and  I 
stood  there  to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done.  There 
was  no  stone-throwing  at  this  pai-tioular  time.  The 
police  all  appeared  to  be  plain  policemen  as  I saw  no 
stripes.  I saw  them  preparing  to  fire,  and  I wondered 
if  they  really  meant  to  do  so,  for  although  I read  of 
them  firing  I never  saw  it  before.  I ventured  to  point 
my  hand  in  the  direction  from  which  the  stones  had 
been  coming,  to  show  the  policemen  the  real  aggressors 
and  one  of  the  police  turned  up  and  then  turned  back 
again,  and  two  fired  right  across  in  the  direction  in 
which  I was  standing.  There  was  no  group  on  the 
road  at  the  time,  because  tbe  group  that  had  assem- 
bled before  that  had  dispersed,  and  there  was  no 
stone-throwing  going  on.  I felt  I was  in  a dangerous 
position  and  I crossed  the  street  to  a neighbour’s 
bouse  and  I didn’t  venture  down  for  a time  for  fear  I 
might  be  shot.  During  the  time  I was  in  the  house 
there  were  six  shots  fired  in  Grosvenor  street,  and  the 
only  individuals  there  at  the  time  were  two  girls 
standing  opposite  Beaconsfield  tenrace.  There  were,  at 
least,  four  shots  fired  down  that  street,  and  T think 
there  were  shots  fired  at  Drow  street,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lindsay  factory.  After  that  I ventured  up  the 
street  and  made  my  way  home. 

12805.  There  was  no  stone  throwing  when  tbe 
firing  took  place  ? — There  was  stone  throwing  previous 
to  the  police  coming  on  the  scene. 

12606.  Do  you  consider  that  firing  was  uncalled 
for  ? — Oh,  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

12607.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  policemen? 
— I do  not,  sir ; but  I saw  a gentleman  go  up  and 
speak  to  them — two  or  three  gentlemen — and  I under- 
stand the  names  were  got. 

12608.  Well,  you  come  now  to  Sunday,  the  8th  of 
August  ? — That  day  I was  in  my  own  house.  It  was 
the  Sabbath  evening  and  1 kept  in  the  house,  and  kept 
my  family  in  as  I heard  firing  going  on  behind  the 
place.  From  my  house  I have  a view  of  Devonshire 
street  and  Albert  street,  and  I saw  a large  mob  there 
from  the  Pound  throwing  stones  into  Murdock  street. 

I did  nob  see  the  mob  they  were  filing  at,  because  the 
houses  came  between  me  and  that  party ; but  I saw 
the  mob  throwing  stones,  and  I saw  the  dragoons 
charging  through  them.  I saw  one  policeman  making 
through  the  stone  throwing  mob  and  firing  down 
Murdock  street.  I saw  the  determined  way  he  was 
firing  and  I rushed  down  to  look  for  some  one  in 
authority,  and  I met  Mr.  Haslett,  J.P.,  and  I told  him 
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tte  impression  left  on  my  mindj  it  was  such  a one- 
sided affair. 

12609.  Did  you  hear  that  man  making  any  obsei> 
rations?— No,  sir;  I was  not  within  hearing  distance, 
hut  I could  see  his  antion,  and  actions  sometimes  speak 
as  loud  as  words. 

12610.  "Was  there  anyone  shot? — There  was  a 
young  man  called  Hunter.  I knew  by  the  firing  tliat 
there  was  something  fatal  going  on,  and  I could  not 
stop  looking  at  it. 

12611.  Is  that  all  your  evidence? — That  is  all. 

12612.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  you  hear  that  a poor 
man  named  Devlin  was  shot? — That  was  afterwards, 
I hear,  sir. 

12613.  Do  you  know  he  was  killed? — I believe  he 
was. 

12614.  You  only  mentioned  Hunter;  do  you  know 
that  Colonel  Bowlby  was  in  Devonshire  ? — I am  not 
aware. 


12615.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Haslett’s  evidence? — OutSMsee. 
I did  not,  sir.  George  Merwr. 

12616.  As  regards  the  6th  of  August,  how  near 
were  you  to  the  police  at  Drew  Church  when  they 
fired  ? — About  forty  yards. 

12617.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  that  dktance 
away  from  them  at  all  ? — After  they  fired  I ran  into  a 
house. 

12618.  Did  you  see  th;it  sergeant  there — do  you 
remember  seeing  him  before  1 — I can’t  identify  him. 

12619.  Did  you  see  anyone  but  the  police  rifle- 
firing  in  the  street  that  time  ? — I did  not,  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  Grosvenor  street 

12620.  Did  you  hear  any  revolver  shots  at  Mul- 
house  street? — I did  not  hear  any  shots  except  the 
shots  from  the  policemen’s  rifles. 

12621.  Mr.  M'Eardy. — Did  you  see  any  priest  or 
clergyman  coming  forward  at  the  Memorial  Chureh 
and  talking  to  the  police  ? — No,  sir ; I did  not  at  the 
time. 


Samuel  Alexander  Ma/rtin  sworn  and  examined. 


12622.  2I‘Mordie. — ^Where  do  you  Eve? — 

Grosvenor  road. 

12623.  What  occupation  or  trade  do  you  follow  ? — 
Provision  dealer. 

12624.  Do  you  remember  the  8th  of  August  Did 
you  see  any  firing  by  the  police  that  evening? — I did, 
sir;  about  four  o’clock,  or  half-past  four.  On  the 
Saturday  night  previous  there  was  nearly  continual 
firing. 

12625.  By  whom? — Well,  I can’t  exactly  say  by 
whom,  it  was  the  poEce.  It  was  so  bad  that  I was 
forced  to  close  my  shop  at  ten  o’clock,  although  I 
usuaEy  keep  open  until  half-past  eleven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  nights.  I did  that  in  consequence  of  the 
incessant  lifie  firing,  for  I beEeve  I know  the  differ- 
ence between  a rifle  and  a revolver  shot.  When 
putting  up  the  shutters  a constable  came  in  and  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  firing  about,  and  who  was 
firing,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  by  the  people. 
There  was  continual  firing  for  the  most  part  of  that 
night,  and  I went  into  the  kitchen  to  escape  the  firing. 
1 was  awoke  on  Sunday  morning,  I may  say,  by  a 
battle  going  on,  at  the  comer  of  Grosvenor  street, 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  CathoEc  mobs. 
There  was  continual  disturbance  during  that  day,  and 
at  four  o’clock  it  culminated  in  an  outburst.  I saw 
the  people  of  the  Grosvenor  road  making  a rush.  It 
was  reported  that  a mob  made  an  attack  on  them,  and 
they  made  the  rush  to  defend  themselves.  I then 
locked  my  door  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  my  children 
io,  and  I went  upstairs  to  the  drawingroom,  and  my 
attention  was  called  by  a neighbour  to  the  poEce  in 
Murdock  street,  who  were  firing.  I would  say  that 
the  aggressors  on  that  occasion  was  the  Roman 
CathoKc  mob.  There  was  no  person  in  the  street.  As 
soon  as  the  shots  were  fired  the  people  retired  into  the 
side  streets,  and  the  firing  was  continued  by  the  poEce 
right  across  Grosvenor  street.  I may  say  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  that  when  there  was  an 
attack  made  by  the  Albert  street  pai-ty  I was  surprise^ 
to  see  the  police  firing  up  the  Grosvenor  road  when, 
in  my  opinion,  they  ought  to  have  fired  on  the  stone- 
throwing mob  in  Albert  street.  The  Roman  CathoEc 
pai'ty  was  protected  by  the  police  when  they  were 
firing,  and  also  the  women  were  not,  like  the  Devon- 


Samael 
Alez&nd«t 

shire  Protestant  party,  they  were  out  in  the  streets  Marfin. 
hurrahing  and  cheering  for  the  police. 

12626.  The  poEce  did  not  turn  their  batons  or  rifles 
on  that  mob? — No,  sir. 

12627.  Though  they  had  begun  the  disturbance? — 

Yes. 

12628.  Mr.  Wei/r,  Q.c. — Had  the  Protestant  party 
any  arms  ? — I did  not  see  any. 

12629.  I suppose  Devlin  was  shot  in  Murdock 
street  by  the  police,  in  mistake  for  ono  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  ? — I may  explain  that  Murdock  street 
was  right  across  through  the  Protestant  district,  and 
Hunter  was  shot  in  Murdock  street. 

12630.  Was  Devlin  shot  by  the  police  in  mistake 
for  one  of  the  Protestant  party  ? — The  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  mix  in  the  immecEate  neighbour- 
hood. I believe  Hunter  was  shot  at  four  o’clock,  and 
Devlin  was  not  shot  untE  eight  o’clock. 

12631.  Mr,  Ross. — I underatand  you  to  say  that 
the  Albert  street  pai-ty  made  an  attack  on  the  Gros- 
venor road  party.  Did  you  see  the  Albert  street 
party  coming  up  ? — I did  not 

12632.  Can  you  say  where  Devlin  was  shot? — I 
can’t  say.  It  was  about  Murdock  street. 

12633.  Is  that  not  a CathoEc  district  which  is  be- 
tween a CathoEc  and  a Pi-otestant  distiict  ? — It  runs 
right  across  at  the  bottom  of  Devonshne  street,  and 
one  side  is  Catholic. 

12634.  And  was  he  not  shot  on  the  CathoEc  side? 

— I understand  so. 

12635.  Mr.  M‘Hardy.  — Was  there  a CathoEc 
mob  ? — There  was  a riotous  Catholic  mob,  and  I saw 
them  clodding  stones  when  the  police  were  firing  on 
the  Protestant  party. 

.12636;  How  many  poEce  were  there? — Ineversaw 
more  than  four,  and  every  time  they  used  to  run  across 
from  Murdock  street  to  Devonshire  street  to  load,  and 
when  they  had  loaded  they  would  go  hack  to  fire, 

12637.  Mr.  Ross.  — Do  you  think  DevEn  was 
mixed  up  with  the  Protestants  ? — I think  he  was. 

12638.  Was  he  in  his  own  district? — ^He  was  in 
his  own  district,  for  the  two  districts  join. 

12639.  Was  he,  not  quite  inside  his  own  district  ? — 

Well,  I can’t  say  so. 


John  Mv/rray  sworn  and  examined. 


Jolm  Murray. 


12640.  Mr.  M'-Mordie. — ^You  Eve  in  Grosvenor 
street? — I do. 

12641.  Do  you  remember  Friday,  the  6th  of 
August  1 — I do. 

12642.  Did  you  see  the  attack  made  on  the  workers 
of  the  Broadway  factory  ? — Yes. 


12643.  What  mob  was  it  that  attacked  it  ? — The 
mob  in  DunviUe’s  field — about  three  or  four  hundred 
people. 

12644.  Did  the  workers  give  any  ijrovocation  ? — 
None  whatever.  They  were  principally  women. 
12645.  TeE  in  your  own  language  what  aetuaEy 
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occurred  The  men  generally  come  out  of  the  Broad- 
•way  factory  first  and  the  •women  come  after.  The 
mob  thre'w  stones  at  the  workers  across  the  fields, 
and  the  men,  in  order  to  save  the  women,  turned 
back,  and  afterwards  there  was  some  slight  stone- 
thro"wing  between  the  parties,  which  lasted  for  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  until  the  police  came  up  from 
the  Falls  road  into  the  Protestant  territory.  The 
Protestants  were  coming  along,  and  they  were  driven 
into  the  side  streets.  This  gave  the  Catholic  party 
an  opportunity  for  further  rioting  down  the  road  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  got.  Whenever  the  police 
came  up  with  tlie  Catholic  party  they  turned  back 
immediately.  I saw  one  constable  coming  out  on  the 
road  and  he  beckoned  to  the  Catholic  party,  in  order 
that  they  might  go  off  the  road,  and  after  a little 
while  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Catholic  party  and 
fired  right  down  the  road,  while  the  Catholic  party 
were  stoning.  He  then  shot  into  the  side  streets. 
He  shot  into  Mulhouse  street,  where  I live. 

12646.  Is  that  a Protestant  street  1 — Yes. 

12647.  Hid  he  fire  do-wn  Drew  street  also,  and 
also  Gibson  street  and  Grosvenor  street! — Yes. 

12648.  All  Protestant  streets! — ^Yes. 

12649  How  many  shots  did  he  fire! — ■!  really 
can’t  say. 

12650.  What  was  he  filing!  — I believe  it  was 
buckshot. 

12651,  When  the  firing  was  commenced  by  the 
police  was  tliere  any  rioting  not  actually  going  on ! 
— It  had  ceased  two  or  three  minutes  previously. 

12652.  Then  the  firing  was  directed  towards  streets 
where  there  was  no  disorder ! — Yes. 


. 12653.  Where  were  you  standing! — At  my  own 
door,  at  the  comer  of  Mulhouse  street ! 

12654.  Did  the  police  take  any  steps  to  disperse 
the  Catholic  mob! — None  lyhatever. 

12655.  Did  you  see  them  charged  with  the  baton 
or  rifle? — No. 

12656.  Although  there  were  far  more  of  them  than 
of  the  opposite  party  1 — Yes. 

12657.  You  said  three  or  four  hundred! — Over 
two  hundred  altogether. 

12658.  Did  you  see  a man  named  M‘Oracken  arrested 
by  the  police  for  iuterfei'ing  with  them! — Yes,  and 
the  ease  was  dismissed. 

12659.  Is  Mulhouse-street  a short  street! — ^About 
100  yards. 

12660.  And  is  not  the  Mulhouse  factory  built  right 
across  the  street  at  the  end! — Yes. 

126G1.  The  police  fired  in  that  direction! — Yes, 
and  I understand  one  or  two  shots  entered  Messrs. 
Lindsay  Thompson  Co.’s  works,  and  were  very  near 
injiiriug  parties  there. 

12662.  Mr.  Shannon. — You  say  the  Protestant 
rioters  rushed  down  the  side  streets ! — ^Yes. 

12663.  Did  you  see  fifty  yards  of  the  pathway 
tom  up  in  Mulhouse  street !— No. 

12664.  "Will  yo\i  swear  that  it  was  not  done? — I 
will  swear  that  1 did  not  see  it. 

12665.  Did  you  examine  the  road  where  the  police 
were  standing,  near  the  Drew  memorial ; can  you 
say  that  there  was  not  aheap  of  stones  and  iron  bolts 
there  that  were  thro'wn  at  the  police ! — I can  say  as 
to  the  stones,  but  as  to  the  iron  bolts  I cannot. 


Mr.  WilliarD 
Ewart,  K.r. 


Mr.  William  Ewart,  m.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1 26G6.  The  President — ^You  desire,  I believe,  very 
naturally,  to  put  your  views  before  us  with  reference 
to  these  riots.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you? — Not 
so  much  with  reference  to  the  actual  rioting,  as  to  the 
question  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  peace. 

12667.  We  sliall  be  happy  to  hear  your  views  on 
that  subject? — And  'with  respect  to  the  magisterial 
arrangements.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  thing 
would  be  for  me  to  take  the  two  recommendations 
that  have  been  put  forward — one  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  the  other  by  the  Inspector-General,  and 
in  making  observations  on  them  my  own  views  ■will 
be  put  forward. 

12668.  They  tally  very  much — they  agree  in  many 
respects  1 — They  do,  and  T agree  very  much  with  them 
both.  The  first  subject  that  the  Town  Council  re- 
solution dealt  with  is  as  regards  the  constabulaiy 
force — that  a force  of  men  trained  on  a military  model 
is  not  adapted  to  the  disohai-ge  of  police  duties  in  a 
large  town.  I agree  in  the  main  -with  that.  I have 
great  respect  for  the  constabulary  force,  but  I think 
it  is  scarcely  effective  enough,  and  I think  further 
they  ought  to  be  stationary  in  the  town,  so  that 
the  constables  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  be  able  to  single  them  out  where 
they  break  the  law,  and  to  arrest  them.  They,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  sufficiently  alert  -with  regard  to 
regulating  the  traffic  an-angementa  of  the  town.  They 
allow  men  to  go  wherever  they  like  on  the  streets, 
and  in  my  own  case,  where  I have  on  two  occasions 
mentioned  to  the  police  that  men  were  not  doing  what 
•was  right,  the  answer  was  not  particularly  courteous. 
Therefore,  I agree  in  the  main  -with  the  Town  Council 
on  that  subject.  With  regard  to  the  ai-ming  of  the 
police  on  the  streets,  I agree  -with  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Inspector-General  that  the  police  should  not 
cany  rifles.  I would  have  tiiem  carry  tnmeheons 
duiing  peaceful  times,  and  in  the  event  of  our  ha'ving 
troublesome  times  again  I'  agree  with  both  the  To-^vn 
Council  and  the  Inspector-General  that  they  should 
have  revolvers.  The  Town  Council  go  on  to  state 
that  the  force  should  bo  similar  to  the  Dublin  force. 
With  regard  to  that  I do  not  know  sufficient  to  offer  a 


recommendation.  For  my  own  part,  I certainly  would 
prefer  the  present  police  force  -with  modifications  in 
their  discipline  and  things  of  that  kind. 

12669.  Mr.  M'llardy. — It  should  be  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulaiy  ? — The  Royal  Irish  Constabulaiy. 
I quite  agree  ■with  both  the  Town  Council  and  the 
Inspector-General  that  there  should  be  a chief  of  police 
in  Belfast.  I have  had  great  difficulty  in  divesting 
my  mind  of  the  idea  that  there  was  a constitutional 
principle  in  the  Mayor  being  the  responsible  authority, 
but  we  find  in  practice  that  he  is  only  nominally 
so.  The  chief  communications  between  the  cliief 
police  authorities  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  took  place 
through  the  resident  magistrates,  and,  therefore,  they 
really  are  the  persons  who  have  had  control  in  the 
past,  I find  further,  that  in  practice  in  official  life, 
the  Mayor  is  only  in  office  for  one  year,  or  at  most 
two  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
deal  effectively  ■with  police  matters,  or  with  the  police 
in  dealing  with  riots.  Therefore,  I agree  with  tlie  Town 
Council  and  with 'tire  Inspector-General  that  the  chief  of 
the  police  in  the  to'wn.  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Inspector-General.  I think  there  ought  to  be,  as  pro- 
posed by  both,  a consulting  body — a committee  ■with 
which  the  chief  of  the  police  would  consult,  but  that 
the  responsibility  should  be  ■with  the  chief  of  the 
police  in  other  words,  that  he  might  take  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  the  committee,  but  not  be  controlled 
by  it.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  resident  magistrates, 
the  Town  Council  express  an  opinion  about  that,  that 
the  present  system  is  productive  of  confusion.  T have 
already  given  my  opinion  about  thjit,  I agree  with 
the  Inspector-General  on  those  different  heads  with 
regard  to  the  To'wn  Inspector  or  Chief  Commissioner 
being  responsible  to  the  Inspector-General,  and  with 
regard  to  the  police  carrying  batons  or  revolvers,  and 
not  rifles.  Then,  a further  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector-General  is  to  have  two  Cro'wn  M^istrates 
appointed  for  bench  duty  alone,  and  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  street  duty.  I think  that  in  future 
appointments  it  woiild  be  ad'risable  that  those  magis- 
trates should  bo  selected  from  the  bar-experienced 
members  of  tho  profession.  However,  I do  not  go 
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.jrith  the  Inspector-General  in  banishing  the  local 
magisti’ates  entirely  from  the  bench.  If  that  scheme 
■were  carried  out  we  would  have  two  Crown  magistrates, 
one  of  them  would  be  a Protestant  and  the  other  a 
Catliolio.  Well,  now,  I may  say 

12670.  The  President. — Is  that  necessary,  Mr. 
Ewart.  Do  I really  understand  that  in  your  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  that  if  two  gentlemen,  experi- 
enced barristers,  be  wanted  here  it  is  necessary 
that  one  of  them  shoidd  be  a. Catholic  and  the 
other  a Protestant  l—Well,  I think  it  is  desirable,  my 
lord. 

12G71.  Is  there  no  sinking  of  religious  differences 
in  social  life  in  Belfast,  then? — Oh,  there  is. 

12672.  Is  it  impossible  to  bring  about  the  whole- 
some understanding  in  Belfast  which  prevails  in  every 
other  city  in  the  world? — WeD,  our  differences  are 
very  marked ; the  line  is  veiy  sharp  here,  and  it  will 
take  a long  time  to  efface  it 

12673.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  would  be  a very 
good  way  of  prolonging  it,  by  always  having  dual  ap- 
pointments of  different  religions  ? — ^Well,  my  lord,  if 
yorr  lived  in  Belfast  you  would  see  the  desirability  of 
having  one  of  one  religion  and  the  other  of  the  other ; 
and  one  reason  why  I would  not  banish  the  justices  of 
the  peace  from  the  Bench  is  this,  that  the  justices  of 
the  peace  are  a very  fairly  divided  body.  I believe 
they  belong  to  both  parties,  nearly  half  and  half,  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals,  and  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  them  Catholics.  By  arranging  the  atten- 
dance of  the  different  magistrates  I think  that  you 
could  have  a court  there  that  would  give  more  confi- 
dence to  the  people  than  if  you  had  one  magistrate 
sitting  alone.  I must  say  in  reference  to  what  your 
lordship  referred  to,  that  I deplore  this  state  of  things 
— the  intensity  of  feeling  in  religious  matters ; but 
yet  I believe  that  the  recent  troubles  in  Belfast  were 
not  so  much  religious  as  political,  and  especially  the 
division  between  what  you  may  call  disloyal  and  loyal. 

12674.  And  woirld  you  have  a disloyal  magistrate 
as  well  as  a loyal  one? — Certainly  not. 

12675.  Then  you  need  not  base  your  suggestion  on 
that.  You  want,  as  I understand,  to  have  one  a Catholic 
and  one  a Protestant,  and  that  I say  is  carrying  re- 
ligion into  the  social  life,  which  I very  much  deplore  ? 
— So  do  I.  To  proceed,  my  lord,  the  Inspector-General 
speaks  of  the  police  officers  being  absolute  so  far  as 
caiTying  out  then-  duty  goes.  I am  sure  he  is  right  in 
that.  Then  as  to  his  recommendation  about  calling 
out  the  militaiy  and  the  appointment  of  five  military 
magistrates,  I am  hardly  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that.  He  nest  deals  with  bands  and  processions. 
I am  very  sure  that  bands  are  a soui'ce  of  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  Belfast,  but  at  the  same  time  I do  not  see 
how  Belfast  could  be  treated  one  way  aud  the  rest  of 
Ireland  another.  In  Dublin  they  have  their  bands 
and  in  Cork  they  have  their  bands.  I have  heai-d  them 
in  both  places,  and  I liave  heard  them  phiying  very 
disloyal  tunes  and  exhibiting  disloyal  emblems  j but 
the  minority  there  bear  it  patiently,  and  unfortunately 
the  minority  here  cannot  do  so. 

12676.  Mr.  Ewart,  would  you  not  think  it  advisable 
to  put  down  such  disloj-al  processions  wherever  they 
may  be  found  ? — CerUiinly,  my  lord,  by  all  means ; 
but  we  must  now  look  back  to  tlie  past  and  we  find 
that  when  the  Pai'ty  Processions  Act,  of  which  I ap- 
prove, was  in  force,  while  it  was  possible  to  stop  loyal 
processions  it  was  impossible  to  put  down  the  disloyal 
ones.  They  took  the  form  of  funerab,  and  such  like, 
and  could  not  be  dealt  with. 

12677.  Did  they  at  a funeral  cany  dbloyal  banners 
aud  play  bands? — Yes. 

12678.  Then  they  ought  to  have  been  put  down 
like  any  other.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
that  if  people  were  only  3'eally  in  earnest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  Wherever  you  find  dbloyal 
emblems  or  banners  it  ought  to  be  stamped  out  like 
anything  else  tliat  is  contrary  to  the' law? — Ah,  my 
lord,  I think  you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  cany  out 
that  in  L-eland.  I myself  take  your  view  of  it  entirely. 

12679.  Mr.  Adams.— 'Ih.Q  Party  Pi-ocessions  Act  was 


repealed  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  in  Ireland ; was 
it  not  ? — It  was. 

12680.  The  President. — And  chaos  returned? — I 
think,  however,  it  would  tend  to  the  peace  of  Irelaird  if 
bands  were  prohibited-  in  ail  boroughs  and  cities.  Tho 
Inspector-General  next  speaks  of  the  power  of  summary 
punbhmeut  of  riotera  as  under  the  Crimes  Act  of 
1882.  I go  with  him  entirely  on  that.  Puubhment 
should  be  prompt,  and  I would  iucline  to  have  it  pretty 
severe.  1 believe  that  the  sentences — severe  sentences 
■ — that  were  passed  upon  rioters  some  fourteen  yeara 
ago,  had  a very  great  effect  in  giving  us  peace,  since 
that  time  till  this  Home  Rule  agitation  came  to  the 
front ; and  I would  suggest  punishment  such  ns  has  told 
effectively  with  garrotters.  I believe  it  would  have  a 
very  different  effect,  and  I speak  with  experience,  of 
the  good  effect  of  the  sentences  pronounced  on  rioters 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I would  say  that  tho 
rioters  of  the  present  day  are  young  people  who  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance  of  what  ocem-red  about  the  time 
that  they  were  born,  or  before  they  came  to  know  much 
about  these  things.  The  Inspector-General  also  recom- 
mends that  as  to  warrants  for  searching  for  arms,  they 
should  continue  for  three  months.  Thero  b need  of  a 
change  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  It  b too  difficult  to 
get  a warrant  now  to  search  for  arms,  aud  T certainly 
would  recommend  a change  there.  The  Inspector- 
General  also  wblics  that  the  pavements  should  be  taken 
up  and  the  town  asphalted.  I wish  that  primaiily  thero 
had  been  Sags  or  asphalt  used,  but  with  things  as  they 
are,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  town  could  be  put 
to  the  expense  of  toking  up  those  pavements  and 
replacing  them  with  new  and  expensive  pavement,  I 
would  rather  trust  to  other  remedies — to  remedial 
measures.  The  Inspector-General  speaks  of  sending 
provincial  police  to  Belfast,  and  says  tlioy  are  tinsuit- 
able  for  the  town  duty.  I have  already  expressed  my 
opinion  about  that — that  they  are  not  active  enough. 
With  regard  to  tho  police  offices  and  stations  being 
connected  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  of  course  that 
should  be  done.  Then  the  Town  Clerk  spoke  as  to  a 
special  rating  power  to  provide  that  compensation  for 
malicious  injuries  should  be  payable  by  the  actual 
occupiers  of  the  houses.  Well,  I quite  agree  in  tho 
principle  of  that,  .although  I see  very  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out.  If  the  people  could  be  made  to  fool  in 
their  pockets  how  injurious  disturbance  is  to  them,  I 
tliink  it  would  enlbt  them  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
and  prevent  them  sympathbing  as  they  do  with  riotera 
by  harbouring'  them.  At  present,  when  these  rioters 
are  chased  by  the  police,  the  people  open  their  doors 
and  let  tliem  in  through  their  houses,  which  I thiukis 
a very  improper  thing  for  them  to  do.  Then  tho  Town 
Council  suggest  that  riotera  caught  breaking  or  looting 
any  bouse,  sliould  be  liable  to  be  flogged,  and  I quite 
agree  in  that.  I think  I would  flog  them  for  other 
things  besides  looting. 

12681.  I entirely  agree  with  you  there,  Mr.  Ewart? 
— Now,  the  Inspector-General  further  recommended 
an  increase  of  the  force,  from  aboTit  COO,  as  it  is  at 
present,  to  800.  To  that  I am  decidedly  opposed.  I 
agree  with  the  Mayor,  and  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  and 
other  witnesses,  whose  examinations  I have  read,  as 
to  the  origm  of  the  late  specially  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  in  Bellast,  and  I consider  that  state  quite  ex- 
ceptional— that  it  was  brought  about  by  excessive 
elation  on  one  side,  and  exce-ssive  fear  on  tlio  other, 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  Homo  Rule  legis- 
lation. That,  in  Belfast  was  intensified  by  some 
unfortunate  utterances  of  Mr,  Morley  with  regard 
to  Ulster,  which  called  forth  a good  deal  of  criticbm, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press.  Indeed,  at  one 
time,  he  seemed  to  claim  a dbpensing  power,  but  he 
explained  that  oftei-wai-ds.  However,  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  we  were  in  the  most  excited  condition  bore 
on  both  sides.  I think  your  lordship  compared  our 
condition  to  that  of  a powder  magazina  In  that  I 
entirely  agree,  and  the  spark  was  supplied  by  the 
incident  at  the  Alexandra  Docks.  Then  immediately 
after  that  we  had  tho  demonstration  of  tlio  boy 
Curran’s  funeral;  we  had  the  firing  of  a pbtol — 


Oet.  21,  lase. 

Mr.  William 
Ewatt,  M.p. 
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(Jet  21. 1888.  whicE  was  tlie  first  sliot  fired  in  the  whole  of  these 
Mr  Wuiia  melancholy  affiiirs — from  the  procession ; and  we  had 
Ewart  M.r?  following  close  on  that  the  Bower’s  EOl  tragedy,  and 
I cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  there  was  gi-eat 
want  of  control  amongst  the  Constabulary  on  that 
occasion — great  want  of  discipline,  which  showed  that 
they  must  have  lost  their  heads,  and  got  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  ofBcers.  After  all,  police  are  but  men, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  times,  I think,,  extended  to 
them.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  believe  that  the 
action  that  they  took  was  influenced  at  all  by  religious 
or  political  matters.  I am  now  speaking  of  the  riot 
of  the  8th  June,  which  is  really  the  turning  point 
of  the  whole  affair.  Well,  I am  disposed  to  treat 
the  late  state  of  affairs  here  as  exceptional,  and  not 
likely  to  recur,  and  that  being  so,  I feel  that  it 
would  be  needless  to  burden  the  to\vn  with  the 
expense  of  additional  police.  I believe  further  that 
it  would  exasperate  the  people,  not  of  one  party 
alone,  but  both  parties.  I would  trust  to  the  re- 
forms which  I hope  will  spring  out  of  this  enquiry, 
to  bring  about  the  desired  remedy.  We  will,  I 
have,  no  doubt,  got  rid  of  divided  responsibility,  and 
have  one  officer  at  the  head  of  the  police,  probably 
with  an  assistant,  responsible  for  the  state  of  affaii-s ; 
and  I dare  say,  as  another  result  of  this  inqiury,  it 
will  be  found  that  even  in  the  police  there  is  room  for 
some  improvement,  I wish  to  speak  of  the  police  with 
all  respect.  They  are  a fine  body  of  men,  and  a fine 
force,  and  I would  be  very  sorry  indeed  that  the  feel- 
ing that  has  been  got  up,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to 
misconception  about  ihe  police,  should  continue. 
Except  for  these  riots,  our  town  is  one  of  the  quietest 
and  most  law-abiding  of  its  character  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  I would  be  disposed,  and  I would  be  glad  to  see, 
the  past  treated  as  an  exceptional  period,  and  deemed, 
as  far  as  possible,  something  in  the  nature  of  asi  am- 
nesty, without  any  violent  alterations  or  changes  in 
om’  arrangements.  I believe  that  wo  would  get  on 
better  in  tbe  future,  if  those  things  were  done  that  I 
suggested,  than  we  have  been  getting  on  even  during 
the  quiet  period  since  1872,  till  recently.  These  are 
the  observations  that  I thought  proper  to  make,  on 
the  proposals  of  the  Inspector-General  and  the  Town 
CouncO. 

12692.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^Mr.  Ewart,  I only 
wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to 
your  observations  as  to  the  organization  of  the  police. 
I gather  that  what  you  propose  is  this,  in  a few  words 
— that  the  Belfast  division  should  be  formed  as  part 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  j modified,  so  as  to 
become  more  suited  for  civic  duties,  and  resident  in 
Belfast  1 — That  is  my  idea. 

12693.  You  think  that  the  foi-ce  should  be  of  a 
more  permanent  local  character! — Yes. 

12G94.  And  that  the  Town  Inspector,  or  Chief 
Commissioner,  should  be  solely  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  order ! — Yes. 

12695.  And  that  any  communications  made  with 
the  civic  population  should  be  through  a local  com- 
mittee, which  should  always  have  an  appeal  to  the 
Inspector-General  of  Constabulary — is  that  what  you 
propose ! — I do  not  propose  an  appeal.  It  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  have,  but  I think  I would,  in  the 
first  instance,  put  the  whole  responsibility  on  the 
chief  officer  of  tbe  police. 

12696.  One  question  more.  Do  you  think  that  in 
large  works  some  plan  might  be  devised  to  form  an 
internal  police,  which  should  keep  order  among  the 
workmen  ? — I am  afraid  not.  It  is  very  hard  for  em- 
ployees to  interfere  as  to  questions  about  religion.  In 
my  firm  we  never  do  it. 

12697.  I do  not  suggest  such  a thing.  Isitnotthe 
fact  that  men  of  both  religious  bodies — Catholics  and 
Protestants — are  mixed  in  many  of  the  works  and 
factories  of  this  town!-— Oh,  yes;  I think  they  are 
all 

12698.  "Working  haimpniously  together!— Yes j in 
ordinary  times  certainly. 

12699.  Mr.  Adam. — There  is  just  one  question  I 


want  to  ask.  "What  is  the  financial  condition  of  the 
town.  Of  course  I know  that  it  is  perfectly  solvent  • 
but  as  to  this  proposal  of  £6,000  a year  for  extra 
police,  if  it  should  be  placed  as  an  annual  charge  on  the 

town,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  financial  position 

are  the  rates  heavy ! — I think  not  larger  than  in  other 
towns. 

12700.  But,  I presume,  after  all  the  great  improve- 
ment which  have  been  caiiied  on,  many  of  which  we 
have  seen  in  Belfast,  there  must  have  been  a large 
extra  expense  on  the  ratepayers — ^improvements  such 
as  the  constniction  of  the  Royal-avenue,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Oh,  these  improvements  have  practi- 
cally paid  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Adams. — Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Orr,  what  the 
rate  in  Belfast  is ! 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I cannot  say  off-hand.  It  is  rather 
a complicated  matter.  Y ou  see  you  have  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Town  Council,  and  the  Water 
Commissioners,  all  levying  separate  rates,  and  I do 
not  know  what  they  amount  to  in  the  aggregate.  I 
am  aware  of  this,  however,  that  it  is  considerably  less 
than  in  Dublin.  If  you  wish,  I can  have  a return  of 
the  rating  prepared  by  Mr.  Black,  and  put  in  evidence 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Adams.-~I  think  it  would  be  very  useful. 
The  expense  of  these  extra  police  would  fall  on  the 
general  rating  of  the  town,  would  it  not ! 

. Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I rather  think  it  would  fall  on  the 
police  rate ; that  is  the  rate  provided  imder  the  Act 
of  1845.  -There  are  two  big  rates  in  Belfast — the 
police  rate  under  the  Act  of  1845,  and  the  general 
purposes  rate  levied  under  the  Act  of  1875. 

The  President. — I should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
total  amount  that  the  citizens  of  Belfast  contribute  in 
the  shape  of  rates.  Of  course  this  rate  for  additional 
police  would  not  fall  on  the  poor  rat^,  or  on  the 
Water  rate ; but  I should  like  very  much  to  know 
what  is  tbe  other  rate  out  of  which  it  would  have  to  be 
defrayed, and  what  the  amount  of  that  rate  is  at  present; 
also  what  proportion  the  proposed  extra  charge  of 
£6,000  a year,  would  bear  on  lie  present  rating  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I thinlc  I am  safe  in  saying  this,  my 
lord,  that  supposing  there  are  200  extra  police,  and 
that  the  cost  is  £6,000,  or  that  the  Government  paid 
half,  that  the  expense  to  the  citizens  would  be  about 
sixpence  or  sevenpence  in  the  pound  taxation. 

The  President. — What  is  the  total  taxation  in  the 
pound  at  present ! That  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — ^That  I will  have  for  the  Commission 
in  the  morning,  my  lord. 

The  President. — I should  have  thoitght  that  any 
rate-payer  would  be  in  a position  to  teU  us  at  once. 
He  certainly  would  if  it  were  grievous. 

Mr.  Weir. — I know  that  in  Dublin  they  could  tell 
you  what  it  was  at  once,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Oh,  in  Dublin  it  is  higher  than 
here,  as  my  learned  friend  and  myself  know  from 
experience. 

Mr.  Adams. — Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Ewart,  as 
regards  the  valuation  of  the  to^vn  of  Belfast,  whether 
it  is  a real  valuation  or  an  unreal  one,  as  in  Dublin. 
Of  couise,  in  new  places  like  Royal-avenue,  the  pro- 
portion would  be  higher  than  on  old  buOdings! 

12701.  The  Wit^iess. — I would  say  tliat  in  Belfast 
the  rating  is  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  rating 
in  Dublin.  All  the  old  buildings  were  taken  on  a 
low  scale,  but  inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buildings  in  Belfast  are  now,  or  have  been  altered, 
which  brings  them  in  under  the  new  valuation,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  rating  to  value 
is  much  higher  in  Belfast  than  in  Dublin. 

12702.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  the  rating 
approach®  much  more  nearly  to  the  yearly  value ! — 
Yes,  sir.  Here  it  is,  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  at  the 
actual  letting  value,  after  deduction  for  head  rent, 
taxation,  and  soforth — in  fact  the  net  annual  value. 

12703.  Mr.  Can  you  suggest,  Mr. 

Ewart,  how  any  small  body  can  be  constituted  to 
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command  the  confidence  of  both  religious  and  political 
partieSi  the, same  time  be  an  effective  body 

for  supervising  the  police  arrangements,  attending 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  police  buildings,  and  matters 
of  that  hind  1 — Oh,  yes,  I think  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  have  a*  small  mixed  body  of  that  kind. 

12704.  Can  you  sketch  out,  sir,  how  it  might  be 
constituted? — ^Well,  Sir  Edward  Harland  proposed,  I 
think,  that  it  should  consist  of  certain  member's  of  the 
Town  Council,  certain  representatives  of  the  body  of 
macdsti'ates,  and  certain  officials,  including,  I think, 
the  to'vn  inspector,  the  resident  magistrates,  and  some 
military  magistrates.  I fancy  you  could  out  of  such 
material  form  a committee  in  Belfast  -which  would 
command  confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  respect, 
that  is  providing  common  sense  prevailed  in  the 
selection  of  these  men  in  the  To-wn  Council  and  the 
body  of  Justices. 

12705.  It  was  suggested  that  two  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  and  a few  of  the  Town  Council  might  be 
watered  down  -with  ea:  o^cio  members,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a committee  that  would  give  confidence — 
representative  men  from  representative  bodies.  Do 
you  think,  Mr.  Ewart,  that  if  the  Chief  Commissioner 
was  held  i-esponsible  for  the  whole  of  the  police 
arrangements  that  there  would  bo  the  least  incon- 
venience in  his  being  required  to  consider  all 
represeutions  made  by  such  a body,  to  report  to  that 
body  on  all  subjects  on  which  they  required  informar 
tion,  and  to  furnish  a minute  of  such  observations  as 
they  might  make  in  his  reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  the  Chief  Secretary  ? Do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  any  inconvenience  then  in  the  discretionary 
power  being  vested  in  the  head  of  the  police  1 — I think 
it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  allow  them  to  make 
suggestions  as  you  propose,  but 

12706.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  the  practice 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  for  the  chief  of  the  police 
to  make  reports  upon  all  subjects  he  is  required  to 
make  reports  upon  to  the  police  committee,  and  to 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a copy  of  these 
reports  and  of  the  minute  of  the  police  committee  on 
them  ? — I am  not  a-ware  of  it,  but  if  it  be  the  practice 
ia  England  and  Scotland,  and  if  it  is  found  to  work 
well  there  I think  we  would  do  well  to  follow  it  in 
Belfast.  I think  it  would  be  a very  proper  thing, 
although  at  the  same  time  I would  place  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility on  the  chief  of  the  police.  I think  it  would 
bo  a very  good  thing  that  the  i-epresentations  from  the 
committee  might,  if  wished  for,  he  put  before  the 
Inspector-General. 

12707.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Commissioner  here  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  rather  than  to  the 
Inspector-General.  I am  taking  into  consideration 
whether  those  police  under  local  supervision  might  not 
become  rather  an  object  of  jpalousy  and  en-vy  from  its 
increased  efficiency? — Yes,  some  people  might  be 
jealous  of  it,  that  they  were  not  upon  it,  no  doubt ; 
but  I think  I would  prefer  the  commimicatiora  to  be 
made  to  the  Inspector-General,  because  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  is  very  often  not  on  the  spot, 
and  really  you  cannot  have  his  opinion  promptly 
enough.  However,  that  is  a question  that  I should  like 
to  consider  further  before  I give  you  any  definite 
answer  on  the  subject,  only  my  impression  is  that  it 
should  be  to  the  Inspector-General. 

12708.  Do  you  think  the  Commissionev  of  Police 
should  be  entirely  free  in  the  selection  of  the  principal 
officers  who  are  to  act  under  him,  such  as  district 
inspectors  ? Do  you  think  that  he  should  select  bis 
own  instruments  for  those  responsible  offices? — Oh,  if 
we  put  the  whole  responsibility  on  him  I think  ho 
should  have  the  selection,  but  it  shoxild  be  approved 
of,  I consider,  by  the  Inspector-General. 

12709.  If  one  Stipendiary  Magistrate  was  appointed 
for  the  town,  do  you  think  that  the  local  magistrates 
could  undertake  the  rest  of  tho  charge  -without  much 
inconvenience  ? — I think  they  could,  but  at  the  same 
time  I would  prefer  ha-ving  a Crown  Magistrate  in  such 


court — a trained  lawyer.  I lay  gi'eat  value  on  the  ai,  i8S6. 
common  sense  of  mercantile  men  and  on  their  technical  jj,. 
knowledge,  about  trade  and  -the  state  of  affairs  here,  Ewart,  a.t. 
but  while  I value  them  in  that  way,  I would  like  to 
see  in  each  court  a trained  lawyer  presiding. 

12710.  In  the  matter  of  compensation  for  damage 
from  riots,  do  you  think  it -the  local  body  had  an 
influential  voice  in  the  police  an-augements,  that  the 
same  principle  might  be  adopted  here  as  has  recently 
been  given  effect  to  in  England,  that  is,  that  compensa^ 
tion  should  be  levied  by  the  local  authority  that  is 
responsible  for  the  polioo  rate  ? — I do  not  just  follow 
that  question. 

12711.  Under  the  compensation  for  damages  by 
Riot  Act,  passed  last  year,  the  compensation  is  no-w 
payable  by  the  same  authority  that  is  held  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  police  disti-iot.  For  instance, 
in  the  Metropolitan  district  it  is  levied  by  the  Receiver 
of  tlie  police  rate  and  accounted  for  in  the  ordinary 
police  rate,  and  the  same  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  ? — think  that  in  Belfast  it  ought  to  he  so 
also.  The  very  name  of  the  thing  justifies  that  it 
should  be  from  the  police  rate. 

12712.  Do  you  thinlr  that  if  the  police  force  is 
inefficient  to  prevent  riot,  the  police  rate  should  pay 
for  the  damage  done? — ^Yes,  certainly;  although  I 
f.liink  it  would  be  very  hard  in  the  to-wn  of  Belfast 
that,  even  as  regards  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
of  late,  it  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it,  lor  there 
has  been  very  great  blundering. 

12713.  Hitherto  the  local  authority  has  not  had  a 
powerful  voice  in  the  police  arrangements  ? — Oh, 
no ; all  comm\xnications  were  through  the  resident 
magistrates- 

12714.  Jlr.  Adams. — Are  you  a member  of  tbe 
Corporation,  Mr.  Ewart? — No.  I was  for  a long 
time,  but  I am  not  now. 

12715.  You  are  aware  of  course,  that  in  the  Corpo- 
ration, there  is  a body  called  the  Law  and  Police 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

12716.  Is  not  that,  do  you  think,  a good  body  for 
communicating  with  the  police  officer  here? — Com- 
municating with  the  Chief  of  the  Police  ? 

12717.  Yes.  Is  not  that  a civil  body  for  communi- 
cating -with  the  Chief  of  the  Police  as  to  civic  matters  ? 

— Well,  I would  not  burthen  them  -with  that  duty. 

12718.  The  Fresident. — Mr.  A'dams  means  com- 
munication as  to  civic  matters,  not  as  to  individual 
matters,  you  know. 

12719.  Mr.  Adaras. — As  to  such  duties,  for  ex- 
ample, as  attending  the  markets  and  the  high-ways, 
and  so  forth  ? — Do  you  mean  that  the  chief  officer 
should  consult  them  ? 

12720.  Supposing  there  was  a desire  in  Belfast  that 
the  police  should  attend  more  to  caia'iage  traffic  for 
instance,  don’t  you  think  that  the  Law  and  Police 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  ia  the  proper  body  to 
communicate  with  the  Chief  of  the  Police  aa  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  in  a matter  of  that  kind  ? — 

Oh,  -with  all  respect  to  the  Town  Cmmcil,  I don’t 
it  would  be  as  good  a body  for  such  work  aa 
that  which  has  been  proposed. 

12721.  Mr.  IFUardy.- — You  would  go  further 
than  regulating  tri-vial  matters  such  as  traffic.  Am  1 
ri"ht  in  understanding  that  you  contemplate  -that  this 
body  would  assist  the  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
regulating  such  matters  as  the  construction  of  police 
barracks  and  all  matters  affecting  the  town  of  Belfast 
and  its  police  organization? — Yes,  and  tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  force  in  times  of  disturbance.  As  to  street 
arrangemen-ts  the  Law  and  Markets  Committee  would 
be  bound  to  communicate  anything  necessary  to  the 
authorities,  but  tbe  committee  I speak  of  should  have 
higher  duties  than  that  altogether. 

12722.  yiv.  Adams. — ^And  would  in  fact  to  a certain 
extent  control  the  police  officer  of  tho  to\vn  ? — In  no 
event  do  I propose  that. 

12723.  The  President..-  This  shoidd  be  in  the  nature 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  we  have  heard 
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SO  mucii,  I suppose? — I would  not  have  it  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  all. 

12724.  I iised  the  expression  “Executive  Com- 
mittee ” because  that  is  the  title  they  gave  themselves, 
though  I cannot  find  out  that  they  ever  did  anytliing, 
except  to  hinder  and  thwart  action.  You  would  not 
have  an3Ttliing  in  the  nature  of  a controlling  committee 
over  the  action  of  the  chief  of  the  police  1 — ITo,  not 
controlling,  but  advising. 

12725.  Mr.  M‘Eardtj. — Supervising  would  you  say  1 
— Yes. 

12726.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — Just  one  question — I think 
you  said  you  would  like  the  police  force  of  Belfast  to 
be  stationary  1 — Yes,  the  men. 

12727.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  is  not 
stationary  now? — No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Adams. — Weknowit.  We  have  already  heard 
that  it  is  not  stationary.  If  any  of  the  men  marries  a 
Belfast  woman  he  is  marched  out  of  the  town,  which  I 
look  upon  as  really  a di-eadful  thing. 

12728.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.  — But  for  no  other  cause 
except  that— marrying  a Belfast  woman — and  for 
punishment.  You  used  an  expression,  Mr.  Ewart, 
about  the  police  which  I wish  to  ask  you  about.  You 
said  that  you  assumed  as  a matter  of  courae  that  the 
influence  of  the  agitation  which  you  have  referred  to 
had  extended  to  the  police  force  ? 

Mr.  AduTns. — But  he  went  on  to  say  that  on  the 
action  of  the  police  he  did  not  believe  tliat  the  police 
wei^e  inlluenced  in  what  they  did  by  either  sectarian  or 
political  motives. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — But  what  reason  had  Mr.  Ewart  for 
the  statement.  (To  ^ — Do  you  know,  Mr. 

Ewart,  of  any  particular  instance  1 

12729.  The  Witness. — My  only  reason  that  they  did 
so  was  that  they  were  not  only  policemen  but  men,  and 
I believe  very  few  men  in  Ireland  escaped  the  influence 
of  that  agitation. 

Mr.  Adams. — And  that  being  men  they  marry  Bel- 
fast women  and  have  to  leave  the  town. 

12730.  Mr.  3f‘Mordia. — it  ever  occun’ed  to  you 


that  the  question  of  increasing  the  force  of  police  miokf 
be  dealt  with  by  getting  the  constabulary  penaiouCTs 
to  act  on  emergencies— they  are  a large  body  of  men  I 
— ^Yes. 

12731.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  a considemVe 

number  of  army  pensioners  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

12732.  And  are  not  some  of  them  men  of 
ability? — Yes.  ° 

12733.  And  it  would  not  be  an  expensive  matter  if 
they  got  some  small  .renumeration  as  men  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  do  ■,  do  ypu  think  they  would  be  very  eiEcieut 
men  in  a time  of  trouble,  in  identifying  rioters  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — The  Eire  Brigade  ? 

Mr.  J£‘Mordie. — Liable  to  be  called  on.  as  the  Fire 
Brigade  ai-e  1 

Mr.  ^wart.—By  their  knowledge  of  the  people  1 
think  they  might  be  valuable  in  that  way,  and  I tlnnk 
they  miglit  be  valuable  also  for  keeping  the  barracks 
when  the  police  were  out  dispei-sing  mobs. 

12734.  And  not  only  that,  but  if  tliere  was  a 
reserve  force  of  this  chai-acter  one  of  llieir  duties 
would  be,  in  their  leisure  hours,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  corner  boys. 

Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — What  is  to  become  of 
the  Fire  Brigade? 

. Mr.  Adanis. — Do  you  think  the  Fire  Brigade 
ought  to  piit  down  the  riots  and  the  police°put 
out  the  fires. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — I mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  a 
small  reserve  force  it  could  be  used  in  case  of  emergency 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  police.  Don't  you  think 
that  a number  of  these  men  might  be  very  efficiently 
made  use  of  in  that  way?— Yes,  in  that  way.  There 
are  several  other  matters  that  I forgot  to  mention. 
I think  the  police  hours  are  too  short.  They  are  em- 
ployed only  six  houre  a day  and  in  some  cases  only 
four.  I think  that  unreasonably  small,  and  I don't 
wonder  tliat  the  police  are  ready  to  volunteer  into 
Belfivst  when  tliey  have  only  to  work  six  hours  a day. 
I wish  I could  get  off  with  six  hours  a day. 


John  M'Keon 


John  M‘Keon  sworn  and  examined. 


12735.  Mr.  ApMordie. — Are  you  a builder  and 
contractor? — No;  I am  employed  in  Grosvenor  street 
works. 

12736.  You  live  in  Grosvenor  street  ? — Yes. 

12737.  You  remember  the  13th  of  July? — Quite 
well. 

12738.  What  did  you  see  on  that  day? — That 
day  there  was  a drumming  party  came  down  Leeson 
street. 

12739.  Y'’as  it  a Protestant' party  ? — I believe  it 
was.  When  tliey  came  down  Leeson  street  near  my 
place  they  were  attacked  by  the  opposite  party.  A 
mob  came  down  from  the  Cullentree  road  and  attacked 
my  house. 


12740.  That  was  a Catholic  party? — I believe  it 

12741.  What  happened  then? — There  were  only 
four  policemen  there  and  they  were  going  to  stop  it, 
but  I asked  them  not  to  go  as  they  were  too  few,  hut  to 
come  into  my  house.  Then  I sent  my  men  away  for 
more  police,  and  there  was  about  twenty  then  came. 

12742.  Have  you  any  other  thing  to  say? — On  tho 
8th  of  August  they  attacked  my  house  again. 

12743.  Did  they  do  damage  to  it? — They  did  to 
the  amount  of  £26.. 

12744.  Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  Q.o. — Where  do  you 
live? — In  Grosvenor  street,  No.  29. 


John  Tate. 


John  Tate  sworn  and  examined. 


12745.  Mr.  MAIordie. — You  live  in  Willow  street? 
—Yes. 

12746.  On  Siuiday,  the  8th  of  August,  what  did 
you  see  ? — I saw  a good  deal  of  rioting  in  the  whole 
coulee  of  the  riots. 

12747.  Did  you  see  anything  that  you  wish  to  tell 
us  about  on  the  8th  of  August? — 'About  three  o’clock 
on  the  Sabbath  evening,  on  the  8th  of  August,  I was 
in  Elizabeth  street.  I was  going  through  Grosvenor 
road  on  my  way  home,  and  while  I was  passing  there 
came  a shower  of  stones  from  about  400  people.  They 
made  an  attempt  to  get  into  Elizabeth  street,  and  one 
shower  of  stones  came  after  the  other  over  the 
houses. 

12748.  Was  that  the  Fails-road  party? — ^Yes. 

12749.  At  this  particular  time  and  this  particular 


])lace  there  was  no  opposing  mob  ? — None  whatever. 
I was  there.  The  stones  came  showering  one  after 
another,  and  a lot  of  boys  came  and  took  up  the  stones 
that  the  other's  had  thrown. 

12750.  What  was  the  end  of  it? — The  stone- 
throwing  continued  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
tire  police  came;  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Catliolic  party.  They  allowed  the  Catholic 
party  to  continue  throwing  stones  over  their  Leads. 

12751.  Did  they  make  any  effort  to  prevent  it? — 
Not  on  that  side.  They  passed  through  till  they  faced 
tho  Protestant  party,  of  whom  there  could  not  have 
been  more  than  two  dozen, 

12752.  What  did  tliey  do  then? — They  passed 
down  and  in  a short  time  they  began  to  fire.  The 
stone-throwing  from  the  Cullentree-road  party  con- 
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t imed  for  some  time,  and  tFe  police  fired  and  fired 

reatedly»  and  a few  minutes  after  that  that  young 
w Hunter  was  shot  dead,  and  others  were  wounded. 

12753-  Mr.  Adams. — were  these  persons  that 
were  shot  ?— One  of  them  they  call  Martin. 

12754.  Were  they  rioters'! — I don’t  know.  I did 
not  see  them  rioting,  Martin  I know  to  be  a very 
decent,  respectable  man. 

p765.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — What  became  of  the  Oui- 
leniree-roacl  party  7— As  far  as  I could  see  they  con- 
tinued thi-owing  till  the  police  made  a charge  into 
Elizabeth-street  after  these  few  Protestant  boys. 
They  ran  right  into  Selina^street,  and  then  from  that 
into  Diotson-street,  and  at  that  particular  time  I was 
the  last  to  leave  Seliua-street.  I was  only  up  from 
rheumatic  fever  and  did  not  ask  to  mn.  The  police 
ran  on  into  Dickson-street ; after  that  the  people  all 
took  to  their  bouses,  old  and  young.  And  they  went 
on  down  Dickson-street  and  Gi-osvenor-sti-eet. 

12756.  That  is  the  body  of  pblice? — ^Yes.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  street  but  a little  boy. 

15757.  You  saw  this?— I did  not  see  it,  but  a 
respectable  citizen  told  me  of  it. 

12758.  What  is  his  name? — Bole. 

12759.  Where  does  he  live? — He  lives  in  Dickson- 

*12760.  What  number? — I don’t  know.  I can  get 
it,  though. 

12761.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — ^When  the  policecommenced 
to  fire  what  distance  were  they  from  the  Protestant 
crowd?— I should  say  about  forty  yards. 

12762.  Not  more  than  forty  yards? — No. 

12763.  What  distance  wei-e  they  from  the  houses  at 

tlje  back ^%vere  they  close  to  the  houses? — They  had 

the  CathoKo  party  at  their  back  and  the  Protestant 
party  in  front. 


12764.  How  far  were  the  police  from  the  houses  0<x.^iR8«; 
they  were  standing  in  front  of? — ^About  forty  yards,  -pcrj 

12765.  That  was  the  state  of  things  when  tliey 
commenced  the  firing? — -Yes. 

12766.  At  this  time  wei’e  the  Catholic  party 
allowed  to  throw  stones  over  the  heads  of  the  police  ? 

— All  this  time. 

12767.  Then  the  stones  were  not  all  going  to  the 
police,  but  they  were  carried  over  tire  houses  a distance 
of  eighty  yards  and  over  the  heads  of  the  police  and 
then  they  struck  the  crowd  ? — They  strack  some  of  the 
crowd. 

12768.  Would  it  not  be  a more  likely  way  to 
describe  it  by  saying  that  the  police  were  being  stoned 
from  behind,  and  that  they  were  cleai-iirg  the  Protes- 
tants in  front? — It  would  not. 

12769.  The  stones  were  coming  in  showers,  and  the 
police  had  in  turn  to  disperse  the  crowds.  Were  you 
in  the  middle  of  the  crowd? — I was. 

12770.  Were  you  doing  anytliing  ? — I could  not  do 
anything.  I had  had  rheumatic  fever  and  I could  not 
use  my  arms  to  throw  stones. 

12771.  The  police  did  not  take  any  notice  of  you  1 
— I don’t  know. 

12772.  They  did  not  strike  you? — No. 

12773.  Any  quietly  disposed  person  would  not  have 
been  interfered  mth.  They  did  not  interfere  with 

' you  ? If  I had  not  made  out  o£  the  way  I don’t  know 

what  might  have  happened. 

12774.  Did  not  the  police  come  near  you  and  not 
interfere  with  you  ? — If  Mr.  Haslett  had  not  come 
upon  the  scene  I don't  know  what  might  have 
occurred. 

12775.  Mr.  .Soss,— You  did  not  hear  of  anybody 
else  being  shot  besides  Hunter  that  evening? — No. 

12776.  You  did  not  hear  of  a man  named  Devlin 
being  shot? — Not  at  that  time,  nor  at  that  place  either. 


James  Amald  sworn  and  examined. 


12777.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — ^You  axe  a worker  on  the 
Island? — ^Yes. 

12778.  In  Harland  and  Wolff’s? — ^Yes. 

12779.  Do  you  remember  the  evening  of  the  2nd 
of  August  ? — The  3rd  of  August. 

12780.  Do  you  remember  going  up  North  street? 

12781.  Who  was  in  your  company — was  Samuel 
M'Kinlay  with  you  1 — Robert  Gregg,  Samuel 
51‘Kinlay,  and  John  Officer. 

12782.  You  were  walking  together? — ^Yea. 

12783.  What  happened  to  you?— When  opposite 
M'William’s  public  house  a shower  of  stones  and  bricks 
were  thrown  at  us.  Before  that  there  had  been  other 
parties  of  Island  men  assaulted,  and  a lot  of  us  stopped 
at  the  foot  of  North  street.  A party  of  police  came 
(Jut  of  Gresham  street  barracks,  and  when  we  seen, 
them  going  up  we  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  go  up 
alongwith  them.  Butwhen  we  were  passing  a little 
publichouse,  the  first  thing  I heard  was  the  breaking 
of  a window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

12784.  Who  tlrrewthe  stones? — I could  not  see 
them.  They  were  in  the  lane. 

12785.  Did  the  police  see  the  stones  thrown? — 
They  did. 

12786.  Was  any  of  the  party  struck? — Samuel 
M'Kinlay  was  struck. 

12787.  Did  the  police  make  any  effort  to  protect 


you?— They  cHd  not.  They  went  on.  They  did  James  Araold. 
nothing  in  the  way  of  going  near  the  lane. 

12788.  The  police  kept  moving  with  you  ? — We  kept 
moving  with  them.  We  were  intending  to  return  and 
go  the  other  way,  only  we  saw  the  policemen  coming 
out  of  Gresham  street  bai-i-acks.  On  our  way  home 
on  other  days  there  were  parties  standing  at  the 
“ coui’ts  ” jibing  and  jeering  us  so  that  we  had  to  get 
the  police  to  protect  us  home.  We  tliought  after 
tliat,  that  the  safest  way  to  go  up  would  be  to  go  in  a 
body. 

12789.  Mr.  MHardy. — ^You  were  not  struck? — 

No. 

12790.  Was  any  of  your  party  struck? — Samuel 
M’Kinlay  was  struck. 

12791.  The  police  were  moving  along  with  you? — 

Yes. 

12792.  Were  they  stoning  at  them  as  well  as  at 
you  ? — The  stones  were  threwu  at  the  party. 

12793.  Anri  at  the  police  as  well  as' yourselves ? — 

We  were  all  together.  I was  a little  further  forward 
than  the  other  three  were. 

12794.  What  other  three  ?— Tlie  three  other  parties 
that  were  along  witli  me. 

12795.  Mr.  ifoss.— Did  you  see  any  of  the  Island 
men  throw  any  stones  that  evening? — No. 

12T96.  Did  you  see  MWilliam’s  publichouse  wi-ecked 
that  evening? — No. 


Sa/muel  MHinlay  sworn  and  examined. 


12797.  Mr.  U>M<yrdie. — You  work  in  the  Queen’s 
Island  ? — ^Yes. 

12798.  You  heard  the  last  witness  examined? — No, 
I could  not  hear  up  there. 

12799.  You  remember  going  up  North  street  when 
an  attack  was  made  on  you  ? — On  the  3rd  August,  I 
aad  the  others  were  going  up  quietly,  and  when  we 


ime  to  Gresham  street,  we  had  to  stop  there,  for  the  Samuel 
lain  body  of  the  workers  had  gone  up  there  before  M Kiuiay. 
lat.  We  waited  there  till  some  police  came  out  of 
i-resham  street  barracks.  Law’s  court,  I believe, 

16  first  place  there  was  any  attack.  I got  struck  four 
mes.  There  was  a bottle  in  my  pocket  that  I use 
ir  can-viu"  milk  in,  and  it  was  broken  in  pieces, 
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«?es.si,  1886.  12800.  Wiere  did  tlie  atones  come  from  ? — Someof 

SamoeT~  them  came  from  M'Williams’s  publicliouse  and  some  of 
M‘KialS7.  them  out  of  Law’s  court. 

12801.  The  police  took  no  steps  to  deal  with  the 
persons  who  threw  these  stones?— No. 

12802.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  know  police  sergeant 
M‘Brienand  sergeant  Armstrong? — No. 


12803.  Did  you  see  any  iron  nuts  thrown  at 
them  ?— No- 

12804.  Did  you  see  a charge  before  that?— Yes 
before  we  got  that  far.  ’ 

12805.  Did  you  see  Mr.  M'Williams’s  windows 
smashed  ?— Not  that  night.  But  1 believe  they  were 
smashed — the  nest  night,  I believe. 


John  Officer 


John  O^cer  sworn  and  examined. 


12806.  Mr.  M‘2£ordie. — Were  you  on  the  4th  of 
August  going  up  North  street,  going  home  with  these 
men  ? — Yes. 

12807.  Tell  us  what  occurred  1 — When  we  were 
going  up  North  street  on  the  3rd  of  August,  a lot  of 
police  came  out  of  Gresham  street,  and  1 said  I would 
go  along  with  them  for  protection.  They  would  not 
allow  me  to  go,  and  one  of  them  said  to  go  about  my 
business.  We  went  up  North-street,  and  we  were 
assaulted  with  missiles. 

12808.  Were  you  struck? — I was. 

12809.  With  a stone  ? — With  a stone  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

12810.  Did  the  police  give  you  any  protection?— 
No  protection  whatever. 


12811.  Mr.  Adams. — Have  you  been  long  working 
on  the  Queen’s  Island? — Twenty-one  years. 

12812.  Were  you  there  on  the  3rd  of  June? I 

was. 

12813.  I am  sure  you  did  not  go  down  to  the  docks? 
— No,  I had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  docks. 

12814.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Did  you  hear  the  other  two 
witnesses  swear  who  were  with  you  on  this  evening 
that  you  went  up  the  street  under  the  protection  of 
the  police  1 — Yes. 

12815.  Is  that  true? — But  before  I came  up  to  these 
three  men  I said  to  the  police  I would  go  with  them 
for  protection,  and  they  would  not  hear  tell  of  it,  and 
then  I went  up  with  my  three  companions. 

12816.  And  you  did  go  up  under  the  protection  of 
the  police? — ^Yes.  That  is  our  way  home. 


Bobert  Gregg. 


Robert  Gregg  sworn  and  examined. 


12817.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  work  on  the  Island  ? 
—Yes.  ' 

12818.  Do  you  remember  the  3rd  of  August  going 
up  North  street? — Yes. 

12819.  What  happened? — I was  hit  three  times. 
12820.  With  stones? — Yes. 

12821.  Did  you  see  where  they  came  for? — One 
came  out  of  Law’s  court. 


12822.  You  were  giving  no  cause  of  offence?— 
None. 

12823.  The  police  were  there  ? — -Yes. 

12824.  They  saw  this  stone  coming  and  striking 
you  ? — Yes. 

12825.  Did  they  do  anything  to  prevent  the  stone- 
throwing  1 — No. 


James  Hurst  sworn  and  examined. 


James  Horst 


12826.  Mr.  CampbeU. — What  is  the  particular  date 
fcat  you  wish  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  ? — 
The  first  I believe  is  the  6th  of  August. 

12827.  Just  shortly  state  what  you  saw  on  the  6th 
of  August,  and  only  what  you  saw  ? — On  that  evening 
about  six  o’clock  I was  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Durham  street,  passing  through  Townsend  street. 
There  was  a considerable  crowd.  Tlie  police  were 
trying  to  make  the  crowd  move  away,  and  when  I got 
up  to  the  Shankhill  road — that  is  to  the  corner  of 
Townsend  street  and  the  Shankhill  road — the  Island 
men  were  coming  home  from  their  work.  A consider- 
able number  of  them  halted  at  To-wnsend  street,  and 
went  down  Townsend  street.  At  the  same  time  the 
crowd  that  was  at  the  Falls  road  end  came  up  to  meet 
them  and  stone-throwing  took  place.  It  lasted  for 
about  five  minutes.  I heard  shots  fired  and  I got 
round  the  comer  for  safety.  I observed  tliat  the 
police  were  firing.  They  had  their  hacks  to  the  Falls 
road  mob  and  there  was  a clear  space  in  front.  They 
were  filing  in  the  direction  of  the  Shankhill  road. 

12828.  And  was  the  FaUs-road  mob  doing  anytliing 
while  the  filing  was  going  on? — I did  not  observe 
that.  I don’t  believe  there  should  have  been  any 
firing  on  that  occasion. 

12829.  Did  you  see  anything  on  that  occasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  party  that  justified  the 
filing? — I did  not  see  anything  to  justify  the  firing  on 
any  person.  I believe  they  could  have  been  dispersed 
with  batons.  But  what  I believe  is,  the  same  amount 
of  force  ought  to  have  been  used  to  both  mobs,  because 
the  one  is  as  anxious  for  the  fray  as  the  other, 

12830.  Edward  Bidwer. — Is  this  anywhere  near 

Messrs.  Lindsay,  Thompson  & Cq.’s  fartory? No, 

sir ; it  is  a considerable  distance. 


12831.  Mr.  What  was  the  result  of  the 

firing  ? — I saw  four  or  five  carried  into  the  surgeiy  of 
Dr.  Meharry. 

12832,  You  were  present  on  a second  occasion  ? 

Sunday,  the  8th  of  August. 

1283^  On  the  15th  August? — No,  the  8th.  On 
that  day  I left  my  oivn  house  about  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven  o’clock,  I was  going  in  the  direction  of 
Carlisle  Circus,  and  there  I observed  a car  on  which 
were  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Lawthei*,  j.p.,  and,  I think, 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen.  They  were  escorted  by 
dragoons.  They  went  down  some  of  them,  streets  at 
the  Circus,  and  I followed.  At  the  corner  of  Boundaiy-  * 
street  and  tlie  Old  Lodge-road  there  was  a crowd  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty.  Some  of  them  had  stones  in 
their  hands.  As  I went  across  the  street  they  shouted 
that  the  police  were  firing,  and  to  be  careful.  How- 
ever, I crossed  over  to  where  they  were.  Mr.  Lawther 
was  advising  them  to  go  down  the  street  and  go  home, 
and  I was  also  advising  them.  Some  of  them  had 
stones  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Lawther  was  advising 
them  to  go  down  the  street,  and  telling  them  that  if 
the  police  had  done  anything  it  would  be  investigated. 

I saw  a company  of  soldier’s  under  Mr.  Thynne,  I 
believe  his  name  was,  and  I observed  a force  of  police 
coming  down  the  side  street — a pretty  large  force. 
They  were  di-awn  up  first  opposite  M'Keana’s  house. 
Stones  came  over  the  houses  and  some  from  the  comers 
of  the  streets.  They  were  then  moved  to  Mr. 
MTlwaine’s  shop.  They  were  taken  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  sti-eet.  I was  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
streets;  I heard  shooting  going  on.  I saw  at  least 
nine  or  ten  rifies  levelled  in  the  direction  of  Israel- 
sti’eet,  and  heard  two  shots  fired.  And  I believe  I 
saw  Mr.  Carr  trying  to  prevent  the  firing. 
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12833.  You  saw  somo  officer  trying  to  prevent  the 
fling  1 — ^Tes.  I believe  it  was  Mr.  Carr. 

12834.  What  did  you  see  him  doing? — T saw  him 
lihe  trying  to  take  the  rifle  out  of  the  mam’s  hand.  I 
believe  there  was  at  least  five  or  six  shots  fired. 

12835.  Mr.  M'Ea/rdy. — What  time  wa-s  this? — 
That  would  be  about  a quarter  to  one  o’clock.  The 
people  were  coming  from  their  places  of  worship.  I 
warned  several  people  that  were  coming  from  the 
direction  of  St.  Enoch’s  Church  not  to  go  down  the 
street. 

12836.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  see  anything  to 
justify  the  firing  on  that  occasion  ? — Certainly  not.  I 
believe  twelve  men  with  batons  would  easily  have 
cleared  the  street. 

12837.  How  many  policemen  were  there  at  the 
time  ? — ^Thirty,  I think. 

12838.  And  do  you  think  that  with  batons  there 
would  have  been  any  difficulty  in  clearing  the  street  ? 

On  the  1st  of  September  I saw  a crowd  dispersed 

with  batons — a more  dangerous  crowd  than  that — 
because  the  men  were  handled  properly.  I don’t 
believe  that  shooting  has  the  efiect.  It  disperses  the 
people  at  the  time,  but  it  only  intensifies  the  feeling. 

12839.  Mr.  Sltannon. — On  the  6th  of  August,  you 
complained  that  the  Falls  road  party  was  not  fired  on  ? 

I did  not.  I stated  that  whatever  amount  of  force 

was  taken  to  disperse  the  one  ought  to  have  been  taken 
to  disperse  the  other. 

12840.  Was  there  any  officer  there? — I could  not 
say. 

12841.  Was  there  an  officer,  District  Inspector 
Smith,  there  ? — I don’t  know. 

12842.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Falls  road  mob  had 


been  charged  with  fixed  bayonets  before  the  firing  on  OeJ  si,  isas 
the  Protestant  party  ? — I don’t  know.  JameTH^t. 

12843.  • Did  you  see  before  this  police  party  came  up 
a sergeant  of  the  party  attacked  in  Boundary  street  ?-— 

It  is  considerably  higher  up. 

12844.  But  do  you  know  that  the  Protestant  mob 
were  attacking  the  sergeant  of  the  party  in  Boundary 
street? — I don’t  know. 

12845.  Do  you  know  Mulholland’s  publichouse? — 

I believe  I know  the  house. 

12846.  Do  you  know  that  this  party  of  police  made 
their  way  into  Mulholland’s  house  after  the  firing? — 

They  did  not  come  that  length. 

12847.  Coming  to  the  8th  of  August,  you  saw  Mr. 

CaiT  there  ? — Yes. 

12848.  And  Mr.  Tliynne,  the  Resident  Magistrate 
— ^he  read  the  Riot  Act  ? — That  was  after  the  firing. 

12849.  Mr.  Thynne  swore  that  both  before  and  a^r 
the  firing  he  read  the  Riot  Act.  Did  you  read  Mr. 

Carr’s  evidence? — I did. 

12850.  Did  youhearthathe  swore  that  Mr.  Thynne 
read  the  Riot  Act  and  gave  the  order  to  load  ? — I did 
not  notice  that,  but  I am  positive  that  the  firing  was 
before  the  Riot  Act  was  read. 

12851.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Thynne  stated  that 
he  had  read  the  Riot  Act — what  hour  was  that  ? — One 
o’clock. 

12852.  Twelve  fifty-five.  And  that  this  party  had 
received  the  order  to  load  ? — There  was  certainly  more 
than  three  fired.  I am  positive  of  that. 

12853.  Mr.  Campbell. — Whether  they  received  the 
order  to  load  or  not  you  saw  the  officers  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  firing? — Yes. 


James  M’Kee  sworn  and  examined. 


12854.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  do  you  live?— 23 
Westmoreland  street. 

12855.  Do  you  remember  the  7th  of  August? — 
I do. 

12856.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  that  day  see- 
ing a large  party  of  police  in  Westmoreland  street  ?— • 
Yes. 

12857.  About  what  hour  ? — About  five  o’clock. 

12858.  How  many  men  were  there? — Seventeen  at 
first,  and  ten  more  came. 

12859.  Did  you  see  these  policemen  doing  anything. 
State  shortly  what  you  saw  1 — I did.  I saw  them 
bide  at  the  back  of  the  gable,  apparently  afraid  to  go 
forward,  imtil  these  second  ten  came  up  ; as  soon  as 
they  came  up  they  ruslied,  then,  all  in  a body,  and 
they  went,  I suppose,  at  a length  of  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  yards — they  all  commenced  on  the 
path,  at  the  corner  of  a street  called  Diamond-street, 
to  five  at  that  crowd ; and  the  first  shot  was  bound  to 
clear  that  short  street,  being  a street  of  only  seventy 
yards  in  length. 

12860.  Tell  me,  am  I right  in  saying  that  it  opens 
on  the  Shankhill-road  ? — Exactly. 

12861.  Opposite  Mrs.  M'Kee’s  house  on  the  Shank-  ' 
hill-road?— Thisisastreet,aslhavedescribed,  onlyabout 
seventy  yards  long.  There  are  five  houses  on  the  one 
side  and  six  on. the  other,  exclusive  of  each  corner 
Louse.  The  firing  went  on  for  a space  of  haif-an- 
hour  and  five  minutes  j and  as  far  as  I can  recollect 
there  were  somewhere  about  seventy-five  shots  fired. 

12862.  Have  you  seen  the  effect  of  that  firing  upon 
Mrs.  M'Kee’s  house? — Yes,  when  they  had  fired, 

I saw  it. 

12863.  You  have  seen  it? — I have. 

12864.  Are  you  aware  that,  during  the  time  that 
they  were  firing,  they  did  not  succeed  in  hitting  any- 
one ? — ^No  one. 

12865.  And  was  there  any  person  that  you  could 
see,  during  that  half-hour  and  five  minutes,  that  (hey 
were  firing  at.  Was  there  any  person  there  ? — None, 
whatever.  The  street  was  cleared  by  the  first  shot. 

12806.  Mr,  Campbell. — (Photograph  produced) — 


Tliis  is  the  house  where  all  the  bullet  and  buckshot  jamss  M'Kee. 
marks  were — it  is  a little  above  Peter's-hill,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  Shankhill  barracks  ? — ^It  leads  into 
Westmoreland-street,  which  is  above  my  own  door. 

12867.  Now,  during  the  half-hour  and  five  minutes 
they  were  firing,  were  you  watching  out  the  entire 
time  ? — I was. 

12868.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  or  street  to  justify  it? — Nothing,  whatever. 

The  street  was  quite  clear. 

12869.  I believe  that  that  was  the  same  night  a 
man  named  Strain,  and  another  man  named  Edge- 
worth  were  shot? — Yes. 

12870.  But  not  as  the  result  of  the  firing  you 
saw? — Not  at  aU.  They  wez‘6  shot  before  tliat  on 
Dover-street. 

12871.  And  there  was  no  result  whatever  to  their 
filing  during  that  time  ? — None,  whatever. 

12872.  Mr.  TFetr,  q,c. — Did  you  count  the  police- 
men that  came  up  first? — ^Yes. 

12873.  And  how  many  did  you  make  them  up  to 
be  ? — I made  them  seventeen. 

12874.  Are  you  sure  about  the  number? — I believe 
I am  5 there  was  that  number,  because  I took  the 
number. 

12875.  Did  youputit  down  on  abit  of  paper? — ^Yes. 

1287G.  At  the  moment? — Yes. 

12877.  And  then  there  was  another  party,  did  you 
count  them  ? — 'Yes — twelve,  or  I should  say  ten. 

12878.  Did  you  put  that  down  on  a bit  of  paper 
too  ? — Yes. 

12879.  And  added  them  up  1 — Yes. 

12880.  Were  there  any  officers  present? — One. 

12881.  Only  one  ?— Only  one. 

12882.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I am. 

12883.  Are  you  sure  that  there  was  not  more  than 
one  ? — I am. 

12884.  Was  there  not  District  Inspectors’  Davis 
and  Pierson  there  ? — There  was  only  one,  and  I was 
told  it  was  Davis  was  his  name. 

12886.  Was  that  after  the  firing? — At  the  time  of 
the  firing. 
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Oc(.  2i,i88».  12886.  Where  Tere  you  vhen  the  shooting  -was 

going  on? — In  my  own  house. 

12887.  At  the  door  of  your  own  house  ? — I was  at 
the  window. 

12888.  The  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

12880.  And  you  counted  the  shots,  and  say  there 
were  seventy-five  fired — you  might,  of  course,  have 
missed  one  ? — Yes. 

12890.  And  did  you  also  put  that  down  on  a bit  of 
paper? — Yes. 

I289'l.  When  you  heard  the  first  shot,  did  you  look 
at  the  watch  ? — I looked  at  the  clock — I was  in  view 
of  the  clock. 

12892.  And,  when  you  counted  the  seventy-five, 
you  looked  at  the  clock  again  to  see  what  o’clock  it 
was  ? — Certainly. 

12893.  And  found.it half-an-hour  andfivo  minutes; 
was  it  four  minutes  you  said  ? — I said  five  minutes. 

12894.  Was  it  five  ?— Yes. 

12895.  And  did  you  put  that  down  on  a bit  of 
paper  1 — Yes. 

12896.  Did  you  bring  it  with  you  1 — I did  not. 

12897.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  children? — I just 
left  it  at  home,  I coidd  carry  it  all  in  my  head. 

12898.  And  you  were  at  your  own  door  all  this 
time  ? — Yes,  close  at  hand. 

12S99.  You  did  not  expect  to  be  shot  1 — ^No,  I did 
not  expect  they  would  shoot  me  because  I was  stand- 
ing at  my  own  door  and  was  doing  notliing. 

12900.  You  said  that  when  you  first  saw  the  police 
they  were  hid  1 — Yes. 

12901.  They  were  hid  round  the  corner  1 — Y^. 

12902.  From  what  were  theyhid? — From  a few 
boys  throwing  missiles  at  them. 

12903.  You  are  sure  of  that,  what  ages  were  the 
little  boys  ? — I can  describe  that,  as  far  as  my  judg- 
ment goes  they  ranged  from  9 to  17  years. 

12904.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Commissioners  that 


little  boys  of  9 were  pelting  out  at  the  Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  has  not  come  to  that  yet. 

12905.  Mr  Weir,  q.c. — No;  it  is  the  witness  who 
is  pelting  them.  (To  the  witness) — When  they  caused 
the  police  to  go  round  the  corners  and  hide,  did  they  do 
that  because  they  seemed  to  be  very  cowardly  and 
afraid  1 — They  did. 

12906.  The  twenty-seven  ? — Yes. 

12907.  As  you  counted  the  police  you  know  I sup- 
pose how  many  little  boys  there  were  ? — I should  say 
about  100. 

12908.  And  you  coiinted  them? — No,  I could  not 
say  that  exactly ; you  cannot  count  a crowd  upon  a 
street. 

129<)9.  Did  the  little  boys  throw  stones  ? — Oh  yes ; 
I saw  them  throwing  stones. 

12910.  At  whom  did  they  throw  them? — They 
seemed  to  be  throwing  them  at  the  police. 

12911.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — As  far  as  I could 
see  and  my  eyes  were  clear  and  I could  see  it. 

12912.  What  were  they  throwing — was  it  the 
ordinary  kidney  ? — Well  some  large  and  some  small. 

12913.  Whatever  they  could  get  hold  of? — Just 
that. 

12914.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — ^Where  is  your 
house? — It  is  No.  23,  Westmoreland-street. 

12915.  And  where  were  the  police  firing  from  ? — 
The  comer  of  Diamond-street : they  were  firing  across 
from  Westmoreland-street  to  the  Shankhill-road. 

12916.  Mr.  Campbell.  — If  there  had  been  any 
persons  in  Westmoreland-street  must  they  not  have 
been  hit? — No  doubt,  they  could  not  but  have  been 
hit. 

12917.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — And  where  were  the  little 
boys  ? — They  ran  from  the  police  when  they  com- 
menced firing. 

12918.  Into  the  Shankhill-road  ? — Yes. 


Jerenaab 

KeiHr. 


JeremiaJi  PeiCy  sworn  and  examined. 


12919.  Mr.  GampbeU. — Did  you  see  this  firing,  Mr. 
Reilly,  from  Diamond-street? — Yes. 

12920.  Now,  will  you  just  shortly  state  what  3'ou 
saw  on  that  occasion? — Yes.  On  Saturday,  the  7th 
of  August,  between  five  and  six  o’clock  I saw  a rusli 
coming  up  Diamond-street  and  the  police  chai-ged 
them.  I was  standing  at  the  door  ajid  I went  l^p- 
stah's  and  watched  out  of  the  window,  and  there  was 
a buckshot  came  tlirough  the  window. 

12921.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — WhDe  you  were 
watching? — ^Yes,  in  the  next  pane  to  which  I was 
looking  through.  I watched  the  police  standing  with 
the  rifles  at  their  shoulders,  three  or  four  minutes,  to 
see  if  they  could  see  anything  to  fire  at,  and  they 
kept  firing  away  for  I suppose  half-an-Iiotxr. 

12922.  Mr.  Campbell.— T>o  you  say  that  you  saw 
t’uat  yourself  for  that  apace  of  time  going  oni — Yes. 

12923.  Did  you  see  anything  there  for  them  to  five 
at  ? — Nothing. 

12924.  In  what  direction  did  the  firing  appear  to 
be  aimed? — Towards  the  Shankhill-road. 

12925.  And  of  course  I am  right  in  saying  that 
Mrs.  M'Eee’s  house  is  facing  the  Shankhill-road? — 
Yes. 

12926.  At  that  particular  time,  during  that  firing, 
was  anybody  struck  by  the  police? — None  that  I 
could  see. 

12927.  If  there  had  been  persons  in  Westmoreland- 
street  they  would  have  been  hit  ? — They  would  have 
been  shot. 

12928.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^When  the  buckshot 
strack  the  window  you  still  went  on  looking  out  of 
tlie  window? — Yes. 

12929.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trsnch,  q.c. — Where  is  your 
house? — It  is  right  opposite  DLamond-street.  It  is 
No.  57  Shankhifl-road. 

12930.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Were  you  directly  in  the 
line  of  fir:? — Yes,  sir. 


12931.  And  the  Shankhill  also? — Yea. 

12932,  And  there  was  only  one  buckshot  hit  the 
house? — There  were  thirteen  or  fifteen,  there  were 
three  downstairs,  one  tlirough  the  window  and  one 
xipstairs. 

12933.  No  one  else  was  looking  through  the 
windows  except  yourself? — None,  I had  them  all  in 
the  kitchen,  the  men  that  were  in  the  house. 

12934.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — Did  not  you  antici- 
pate that  you  would  be  hit  if  you  staid  at  the 
window? — Well,  I would  take  a peep  now  and  then 
when  I saw  a gun  at  the  shoulder.  After  the  shot 
was  fired  and  the  bullet  went  through  the  window  I 
was  a Little  more  cautious,  that  of  course  was  when  I 
saw  the  buckshot  coming  through. . 

12935.  Mr.  Shannon. — How  long  did  the  firing 
last  ? — About  half  au-hour. 

12936.  Did  you  remain  there  the  whole  time  at  the 
window? — The  whole  time. 

12937.  Were  you  at  the  window  before  the  firing 
began  ? — Yes. 

12938.  You  saw  what  was  going  on  then? — Yes. 

12939.  What  ivas  going  on  then? — There  were 
boys  in  the  street  clodding. 

129-10.  Clodding  whom? — Clodding  the  police. 

12941.  Where  were  the  police  ? — In  Westmoreland- 
street. 

12942.  How  long  was  that  going  on  before  they 
fired  ? — About  fix'e  minutes. 

12943.  And  you  were  at  the  window  all  the  time  ? 
— ^Yes. 

12i'44.  How  many  boys  were  there  in  the  crowd? 
■ — I should  say  from  fifty  to  one  hundred. 

12945.  'Wliat  age  were  they? — Small  boys  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

12946.  There  were  none  as  young  as  nine  ? — I dare 
say  there  were. 
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12947.  Did  you  see  two  men  wlio  were  shot  there? 
— No,  there  were  no  men  shot  that  I saw. 

12948,  Were  you  aware  afterwards  that  two  men 
were  shot  hy  tliat  five? — No : I never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Caniphell. — These  were  the  men  Strain  and 
Edgeworth  and  they  were  not  shot  then. 

12949.  The  Witness. — No:  afterwards  at  Craven- 
street. 


12950.  Mr.  Campbell. — Wliat  became  of  the  crowd  Oct.  2i.  i 
of  boys  Uiat  were  clodding  after  tliat  fire? — They 
went  up  and  down  the  Shankhill-road.  Reilly. 

12951.  And  were  there  no  hoys  to  fire  at  after  the 
first  round  ? — No. 

12952.  Mr.  JFeir,  Q.c. — Some  you  say  were  standing 
somewhere? — At  the  comers. 


Mrs.  Ellen  IPEee  sworn  afld  examined. 


12953.  Mr.  Camp)hell. — Do  you  remember  the  7th 
of  August  last  1 — I do,  perfectly  well. 

12954.  I believe  you  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
living  on  the  Shankhill-road  then? — Yes,  sir. 

12955.  In  what  house  did  you  live? — No.  55. 

12956.  Does  that  face  Westmoreland-street  ? — No ; 
it  faces  Diamond-street. 

12957.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  house  that 
night? — Yes  ; about  half-pasT  five  o’clock,  I noticed 
the  police  in  Diamond-street,  and  tJiey  fired  in  tlie 
direction  of  my  house,  about  one  hundred  shots ; there 
were  altogether  twenty-one  in  the  shop  window. 

12958.  Are  these  marks  visible  in  the  window  at 
the  present  time  ? — Yes ; you  can  see  them  there. 

12959.  I understand  you  have  got  two  large  panes 
of  glass  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  eleven  holes  in  the  one 
and  ten  in  the  other,  shots  that  the  police  fired  in  that 
night. 

12960.  About  what  size  were  these  holes? — Some 
of  them  you  could  put  your  finger  in,  some  larger  and 
some  smaller,  some  are  a good  deal  larger,  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  bullets. 

12961.  Did  you  find  any  of  these  bullets  after- 
wards?— ^Yes. 

12962.  About  how  many  did  you  gather  in  the 
house? — I could  not  say  exactly  as  I did  not  count 
them. 

12963.  However  you  found  a quantity  ? — ^Yes. 

12964.  The  Fresident.  — Buckshot  or  bullets? — 
Botli. 

12965.  How  many  bullets? — I could  not  say  how 
many  bullets ; there  were  a great  many  of  buckshot, 
but  there  were  both. 

12966.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  marks  of  this  buck- 
shot and  of  the  bullets  are  there  to  be  seen? — Yes. 

12967.  None  of  the  wiudows  have  been  repaired? 
— Upstairs  tbe  windows  have  been,  but  downstairs 
they  have  not  been  repaired. 

1296S.  Where  were  your  people  at  the  time? — I 
was  in  the  shop  when  the  police  came  into  Diamond- 
street,  and  a short  time  after  they  came  in  they  began 
to  fire  and  tlie  bullets  went  right  through  my  staii-s, 
and  I had  a hoy  upstairs,  and  I believe  they  took 
deliberate  aim  at  him  because  the  window  at  which 
he  was,  was  the  first  pane  broken ; he  was  looking 
out  from  the  window  into  the  street. 

12969.  Before  this  firing  commenced  there  had 
been  a disturbance  ? — I did  not  take  notice  of  any- 
thing; of  course  the  streets  were  confused. 

12970.  Did  that  fire  commence  before  that? — There 
was  nothing  of  a disturbance  to  be  firing  at. 

12971.  There  was  nothing  {you  are  not  telling  us 
anything  of  course  but  what  is  correct)  when  the 
firing  commenced  to  justify  this  continuous  firing  in 
this  way? — No;  and  it  continued  for  an  hour. 

12972.  Of  course  all  your  lives,  the  lives  of  you  and 
your  family,  were  in  danger? — Yes. 

12973.  How  did  you  escape? — It  was  a miracle, 
we  had  nothing  but  a wall  to  hide  behind,  and  I had 
to  go  upstairs  and  to  bring  my  children  down. 

12974.  You  say  you  brought  them  down? — Yes; 
into  the  kitchen ; there  is  a wall  between  the  shop 
and  the  kitchen. 

12975.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Did  you  see  any  mob  on 
the  Shankhill-road  that  day  ? — The  streets  were  in  a 


confused  state  for  some  time  before,  but  I did  not 
notice  any. 

12976.  You  say  there  was  nothing  unusual  on  the 
Shankhill-road? — Nothing  to  justify  the  police  for 
firing. 

12977.  Oh,  you  aU  say  that,  but  did  you  see  any 
stones  thrown  at  the  police? — No. 

12978.  Did  you  see  little  boys,  about  a hundred  in 
number,  throwing  stones  1 — I did  not  take  any  partic- 
ular notice. 

12979.  Is  it  true,  as  the  last  witness  lias  stated,  that 
when  they  came  from  Diamond-street  they  gathered 
about  the  corners  of  the  Shankhill-road? — No. 

12980.  "Was  there  a crowd  in  the  Shankhill-road  at 
tho  time  of  the  firing  ? — If  tliere  had  been  tliey  would 
have  been  shot. 

12981.  Do  you  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were 
round  the  corner? — I mean  to  say  that  they  dis])ersed 
up  and  down  the  Shankhill,  and  the  firing  coiitumed 
for  a half  an  hour  after  that. 

12982.  They  dispersed  round  the  comers^ — No; 
they  dispersed  up  and  down  the  Sliankhill. 

12983.  What  age  is  this  boy  of  yours? — About 
seventeen  years. 

12984.  Had  the  police  any  particular  spite  at  him? 
— I do  not  think  they  had  any  particular  spite. 

12985.  Was  he  out  that  day? — He  was  not  out 
until  after  his  work. 

12986.  Did  the  police  know  him? — I do  not  know 
how  they  could. 

12987.  But  still  you  say  you  think  tliey  took 
deliberate  aim  at  him  ? — That  was  the  first  pane  that 
was  broken. 

12988.  Ml-.  M‘HaTdy. — What  time  did  he  come 
home  from  his  work?  — About  12.30  o’clock  from 
Combe  and  Barbour’s. 

12989.  Who  were  in  your  house  when  tlie  firing 
commenced  ? — Eleven  people  in  all. 

12990.  How  many  were  there  of  your  own  family  ? 
— Five  of  my  own  family ; four  cliildi-en  and  my 
husband  was  out. 

12991.  And  who  were  the  others  ? — ^Three  persons 
came  in  for  goods. 

12992.  And  they  remained  in  your  house? — Yes. 

12993.  And  the  others,  who  were  they? — They 
were  three  people  who  came  in  for  shelter  at  the  time 
the  firing  was  commenced. 

12994.  Did  they  think  your  house  was  a good 
place  to  go  for  shelter? — No,  but  they  took  refuge  in 
the  first  place  that  ofiered  to  them. 

12995.  But  they  remained  in  the  house? — -Yes; 
they  remained  in  the  kitchen. 

12996.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Were  all  the  strangers 

men  or  women  ? One  man  and  two  children  and 

three  women. 

12997.  Who  was  the  man  ?— I do  not  know. 

12998.  Mr.  J/‘.ffnrc;y.~What  age  were  the  children  ? 
— Do  you  mean  mine  ? 

12999.  No,  what  age  were  tho  strange  children? — 
I would  say  they  were  children  about  nine,  one  of  them 
cried  at  tbe  time,  she  was  so  much  frightened. 

13000.  Mr.  Campbell.— Did  they  do  anything;  tell 
me,  did  they  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  police  ? — 
They  interfered  in  no  way  whatever. 


Mr.»,  Elieii 
M‘Kee. 
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Sarah  Yov/ng  sworn  and  examined. 


Sarah Touag.  ISOOl.  Mr.  Camplell. — ^T\'liere  do  you  work,  Miss 
Young  1 — In  Lindsay,  Tliompson,  and  Co.’s. 

13002.  Is  tliat  known  as  tlie  Mullliouse  factory? — ■ 
Yes,  sir. 

13003.  Bid  anything  happen  to  you  at  any  time 
when  you  were  leaving  ? — One  evening  leaving  my 
work — 

13004.  Do  you  rememher  what  evening  it  wUs  ? — 
I think  the  5th  of  August. 

1S005.  Was  there  a young  girl  named  Kelso  with 
you  ? — Yes. 

13006.  In  what  condition  was  the  road  and  what 
happened  to  you  ? — I was  coming  along  from  the 
Grosvenor-road. 

13007.  Leaving  your  work  ? — Yes. 

13008.  What  time  do  you  usually  leave? — At  half 
past  six  o’clock. 

13009.  So  that  this  was  your  usual  hour  ? — Yes,  1 
was  coming  along  from  the  Grosvenor-road  crossing 
into  Albert-street,  a lot  of  boys  and  girls  attacked  me, 
and  I ran  up  a street  and  asked  a woman  to  save  us. 

13010.  Mr.  Le  Poor  Trench,  ci.o. — ^What  street? — 
I am  not  sure  of  the  name.  She  said  if  we  went  in 
we  would  get  her  house  wrecked,  and  we  went  up 
stairs,  and  tliey  smashed  the  Nvindows  to  get  at  us ; 
and  we  put  up  the  windows  to  get  out  at  the  back, 
and  the  woman  came  up,  and  said  we  must  go  out 
that  we  were  getting  her  house  wrecked,  and  she  put 
us  out  and  then  they  caught  us. 

13011.  Mr.  M’Hcardy. — Put  you  out  at  the  front 
street  ? — Yes,  the  other  girl  and  I fell  upon  the  street, 
and  a lot  of  boys  lifted  me,  and  said  they  could  not 
stand  to  see  me  murdered,  and  they  took  me  into 


their  house,  and  a detective  asked  me  did  I say  any 
thing  to  the  three  boys  that  lifted  me  in  the  street 
and  I said  I did  not.  The  police  had  to  come  to 
guard  me  home  into  Nortliumberland-street ; I lost  my 
hat  and  jacket  and  my  umbrella  and  my  work.  The 
woman  of  the  house  said  only  for  her  I would  not 
have  got  away  with  my  life. 

13012.  Mr.  Gamiihell. — Were  you  away  from  your 
work  for  any  time  ? — I was  lying  a week,  and  I was 
away  from  my  work  a fortnight. 

13013.  Where  were  you  lying  1 — In  my  own  house. 

13014.  Did  you  give  any  provocation  of  any  kind 
for  the  attack?— No,  sir,  I did  not. 

13015.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bxdwer. — What  did  the  people 
who  attacked  you  belong  to? — I think  they  were 
Homan  Catholics. 

13016.  You  do  not  know? — Yes,- they  were  Homan 
Catliolics. 

13017.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  you  able  to  tell  from 
any  of  the  expressions  they  used  which  mob  they  be- 
longed to  ? — They  were  Homan  Catholics,  sir. 

13018.  Mr.  — What  age  were  the  people 

in  tbo  mob  ? — About  twenty  and  above  it. 

13019.  Yomigm<m? — Yes,  sir,  and  yoimg  women. 

13020.  Do  you  miad  stating  your  age? — My  age? 

Yes? — No,  sir. 

13021.  What  is  it? — Twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Lc  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — Will  you  teE  me  where 
this  street  is  ? 

Mr.  Wew. — It  is  a street  off  tlie  Grosvenor-road. 

Mr.  Shannon. — ^It  runs  from  Albert-street  to  the 
Grosvenor-road. 


Agnes  Kelso  sworn  and  examined. 


' 13022.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Do  you  remember  this 
evening  when,  after  leaving  your  work,  you  were 
attacked  ? — Yes. 

13023.  Did  you  leave  your  work  at  the  usual  hour  ? 
— Yk,  at  half-past  six  o’clock. 

13024.  Well,  -will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state 
shortly  what  happened  to  you  ? — We  were  going  across 
into  Albert-street  and  we  were  attacked  by  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  we  went  up  this  little  street  into  Haglan- 
street,  and  we  saw  a woman  and  asked  her  to  save  us, 
and  we  went  by  her  and  she  shut  the  door,  and  they 
were  smashing  the  windows,  and  we  went  upstairs  to 
lift  the  -window  to  jump  out,  and  there  was  no  rere. 
There  was  a field,  and  they  were  coming  the  back  way 
as  well.  And  the  woman  told  us  we  would  have  to 
go  out  or  we  would  get  the  house  wrecked,  and  we 
v/ent  out,  and  they  drove  me  out  to  the  Falls-road. 

13025.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — "Were  you  beaten? — Yes,  I 
was  knocked  down  and  kicked. 


13026.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  got  away 
a back  street  into  the  Falls-road? — Yes. 

13027.  Mr.  Campbell. — Were  there  any  poEce  to 
protect  you? — Not  untE  I came  to  the  corner  of 
Northumberland-street. 

13028.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — ^Whom  did  you  see  in  the 
house  which  you  came  to  in  order  to  take  refuge? — 
Only  the  woman. 

13029.  Was  there  anybody  else  in  it? — No. 

13030.  What  is  the  reEgion  of  the  people  in  that 
house  ? — Homan  Catholic. 

13031.  Wliat  age  are  you? — Nineteen  years. 

13032.  Did  you  throw  any  stones  or  do  anything 
at  all  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

13033.  You  were  simply  going  home  quietly  from 
your  work? — Yes. 


John  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 


John  Smith. 


. 13034.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^What  particular  date  is 
your  evidence  directed  to  ? — The  14th  of  July. 

13035.  Thatwas  at  Bever  ley-street  I — No,Conway- 
street. 

1303C.  Just  shortly  teE  us  what  it  is  ? — On  Saturday 
evening,  the  14th  July,  I was  standing  at  my  own 
door  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  and  1 saw  a crowd 
of  people  coming  do-wn  from  the  FaEs  direction. 
There  were  two  policemen  in  front  of  them.  There 
was  a mob  coming  from  the  Sba.nkliill-road  pre-vious 
to  this,  and  I had  gone  out  and  used  my  influence  to 
get  them  to  go  away.  Another  man  and  I had  done 
this,  and  we  had  been  the  means  of  getting  them  away. 
When  I saw  the  opposite  party  coming  down  I shut 
my  door,  brought  my  cluldren  in,  and  went  upstairs, 
and  1 8a-w*a  ci-vilian  firing  four  times  out  of  a revolver 
beside  Mrs.  King’s  comer,  and  I also  saw  a police- 
man firing  two  shots,  one  standing  up  and  the  other 
kneeling  do%vn,  at  the  Cooler  Wall — this  is  beside 


Mrs.  King’s  pubEchouse,  my  house  is  the  opposite 
corner. 

13037.  Were  these  two  policemen  by  themselves? 
— They  came  along  -with  the  crowd. 

13038.  AVhcrc  did  the  mob  oomo  from? — From  the 
Falls-road  direction. 

13039.  Did  you  know  either  of  these  poEcemen?— 
Yes. 

13040.  You  knew  one  of  them? — I knew  Sergeant 
Mooney. 

13041.  Did  you  see  him  doing  anything? — ^Isaw 
liim  only  coming  round  the  corner  of  Ashmore-street, 
but  I saw  the  other  poEceman  firing. 

13042.  Where  were  these  poEcemen  when  they 
fired  ? — ^They  were  about  seven  or  ten  yards  in  front 
of  the  mob. 

13043.  Who  were  they  firing  at  ? — They  were  firing 
at  tr-90  or  three  of  the  boys  who  would  not  go  a-way 
for  us. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


13044.  Do  you  know  is  Sergeant  Murray  a town 
policeman  1—1  do  not,  but  he  is'  a long  time  in 
the  locality. 

13045.  I believe  he  lives  in  the  locality  1 — He 

13046.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — He  came  down  with  the 
jQolj  ^ Yes,  the  policemen  came  in  front  of  the  mob. 

13047.  And  they  fired — then  the  crowd  came  down 
against  the  Protestants  1— As  far  as  I could  judge 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  firing. 

13048.  Yes,  of  course,  but  they  came  down  with  the 
Homan  Catholic  mob  1— They  c^e  down  with  the  new 

13049.  Did  they  come  with  themi — They  came 
about  seven  or  eight  yards  in  front  of  them. 

13050.  Leading  them  apparently! — I do  not  know 
if  you  would  call  that  leading. 

13051.  You  say  you  heard  revolver  firing! — Yes. 

13052.  Wfis  it  before  tlie  other  firing!— A civilian 
fii-ed  the  first  shot. 

13053.  Then  the  policeman  came  to  his  aid! — The 
policeman  fired  two  shots. 

13054.  And  then  Mooney  came! — No,  Mooney 
went  round  Ashmore  street  comer. 

13055.  Who  fir-ed  after  the  policeman ! — The  civilian 
who  fired  first. 

13056.  There  was  first  'the  policeman  two,  and  the 
■civilian  another  two ! — Yes,  and  the  same  civilian. 

13057.  Did  you  know  that  Mooney  tried  to  arrest 
the  civilian  who  was  firing! — No. 

13058.  And  that  he  was  struck  with  stones? — No. 

13059.  And  tlie  Protestant  mob  were  doing  nothing ! 
There  was  one  boy  who  fired  a stone. 

13060.  Did  you  know  him! — I did  not. 

13061.  Had  Mooney  a rifle ! — He  had  not,  but  tlie 
nlber  policeman  had. 

13062.  (5nly  one  hoy  substituted  a mob! — There 
were  a few  hoys,  but  just  two  or  three  clodded  stones 
and  the  rest  ran  away. 

13063.  Mr.  I believe  you  reported  this! 

— Yes. 

13064.  And  that  there  was  an  inquiry! — ^Yes. 

13065.  A police  inquiry!— Yes. 

13066.  In  which  you  were  examined! — ^Yes. 

13067.  And  othei-s  were  examined ! — Yes,  fourteen 


oesiaes  me. 

13068.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  tliis ! — No. 

The  President. — It  is  very  immaterial  to  us  to  know 
what  was  the  result. 

ilr.  Campbell  (to  witness).— Do'  you  know  what 
was  the  result! 

Mr.  Weir,(i.c. — Thatis  of  no  importance.  It  is  well 
that  it  should  he  known  that  there  was  no  inquiry. 


13069.  Mr.  2/‘Jdardy. — How  many  were  there  in  Odij.iass. 
the.  Catholic  mob  who  came  behind  the  policemen  1 — 

I should  say  there  were  two  or  three  dozen. 

13070.  How  far  was  the  hoy  from  the  mob  when 
he  threw  a stone  at  the  policeman! — The  boy  would 
be  about  100  yards  from  the  policeman. 

13071.  Had  he  got  a dozen  or  more  companions! 

— "Well,  I would  say  there  was  a dozen  that  did  not 
go  away  owing  to  our  advice. 

13072.  In  company  with  tlie  hoy  who  threw  the 
stone! — ^Yes. 

13073.  “Why  did  you  say  just  now  that  there  were 
two  or  three !— There  were  two  or  three  in  front  of 
them — there  were  about  a dozen  that  did  not  go 
away. 

13074.  "Were  there  not  nearly  tliirty ! — They  went 
up  next  the  Shankliill. 

13075.  "Were  tliere  not  nearly  thirty  close  to  the 
hoy  who  threw  the  stone,  nearly  thirty  Protestants! 

— No,  I do  not  think  there  were. 

13076.  Do  you  think  there  were  asmaiiy  astweiity- 
five ! — I do  not  think  there  were. 

13077.  'Were  there  about  twenty! — There  might 
have  been  twenty. 

13078.  Was  that  twenty  the  number  you  referred 
to  as  two  or  three! — No,  sir.  I just  saw  one  boy 
thi’ow  a stone. 

13079.  But  he  was  one  of  a party  of  t\venty! — 

Yes,  some  of  the  others  were  not  friends  of  mine. 

13080.  Mr.  Eoss. — You  say  there  was  a Protestant 
mob  assembled  previous  to  this  mob ! — ^Yes. 

13081.  What  did  they  do! — They  did  nothing.  • 

13082,  What,  had  they  nothing  to  do !— They  came 
down  because  they  heard  we  were  wrecked. 

13083.  But  you  were  not  wrecked! — No;  I used 
my  influence  with  them  to  go  away. 

13084.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Do  you  know  who  brought 
them  the  word  that  your  place  was  being  wrecked?— 

I do  not,  but  I heard  it  was  two  little  girls. 

13085.  Do  you  know  who  sent  the  little  girls ! — I 
do  not,  sir. 

13086.  Mr.  Campbell— W as  there  a man  named 
Douglas  with  you  at  the  time! — Yes,  there  was. 

13087.  And  there  was  a man  named  King ! — 'Yes, 
who  resides  at  the  opposite  comer,  where  the  police- 
man fired. 

13088.  And  Eliza  Jamison! — Yes. 

13089.  And  your  wife! — ^No,  my  wife  was  not 
present. 

13090.  And  tliere  were  some  others  tliere ! — Yes, 
a hir.  Peebles,  and  some  others. 


John  Devlin  sworn  and  examined. 


13091.  Mr,  Campbell.— 1 believe  you  live  in  Lime- 
street! — ^Yes. 

13092.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  to 
your  house,  or  yourself,  on  the  23rd  of  August  last ! 

ISMS.  Will  you  state  it  shortly!— On  Monday 
evening,  between  8 and  9 o’clock,  along  with  two  or 
three  other  men,  I was  standing  there,  and  there  was 
a rush  of  the  police  coming  opposite-  to  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  I told  the  men  to  come  in  till  1 would 
sliut  the  door,  and  they  came  in,  and  I shut  the  door, 
and  then  I heard  a loud  shout  of  the  police  come  to 
the  door,  mth  curses,  and  demanding  upon  us  to  open 
the  door  for  “bloody  whores."  I went  to  the  door, 
and  before  I could  get  the  glass  door  on  the  inside 
opened,  to  open  the  outside  door,  the  District  Inspec- 
tor put  his  sword  through  the  outside  door.  They  had 
broken  open  the  door,  and  he  put  his  sword  tlirough 
the  outer  door,  broke  the  panel  of  the  door  which  I 
was  trying  to  open,  and  made  two  or  three  cuts  with 
the  sword.  I told  him  1 would  open  the  door.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  they  made  a rush  in,  and  I told 


them  I was  not  doing  anything,  and  was  in  my  own 
house,  but  he  struck  me  -with  the  sword  on  the  chm, 
and  told  me  to  shut  up,  and  ordered  the  three  of  us 
to  he  arrested.  I went  to  get  my  coat  and  hat,  to  go 
out,  and  he  made  a snatch  at  me,  and  tore  the  vest 
off  me,  and  when  he  got  me  into  the  street  he  struck 
me  with  the  sword  on  the  head,  and  cut  me  severely, 
and  told  me  to  “ Go  oh,  you  bugger  you."  I went  to 
Peter’s-lull  barracks,  and  when  we  were  toming  into 
tlie  barracks  the  policemen  started  to  kick  us,  and 
some  of  the  men,  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  the 
officer  or  not,  said  “ Be  easy  men,”  and  we  were  taken 
to  the  barracks,  and  then  removedto  the  police  ofliee, 
and  they  would  not  aUow  our  clothes  witli  us,  and  we 
had  to  appear  in  tlie  court  the  next  moruing  in  our 
trowsers  and  sliirt.  _ • j.  , 

13094.  Had  you  taken  any  part  in  any  not  tiiat 
nierht!— No,  sir)  nor  on  any  other  night. 

lS095.  Had  you  done  anything  to  justify  tlie  attack 
upon  you ! — I was  not  out  of  the  door  that  night.  I 
was  working  until  8 o’clock,  and  then  I was  speaking 
to  those  men  who  work  ivitli  me. 
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13096.  Did  you  offer  any  resistance  to  the  police  on 
the  way  to  the  barrack  which  would  have  caused  them 
to  ill-uso  you  ? — No,  in  fact  I lan  along  with  them,  and 
the  other  two  men. 

13097.  What  are  their  namesi — M'Cartney  and 
MWicIter. 

13098.  And  there  was  a man  named  Reid  1 — Yes. 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
he  ran  into  the  house  in  which  he  lived  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

13099.  Had  there  been  anything  going  on  in  the 
street  that  evening  before  the  police  came  ? — Not  fhpt 
I saw. 

13100.  Was  there  any  riot  in  the  street  that  night 
except  what  you  saw  1 — No. 

_ T3101.  H^  you  taken  any  pai-t  in  any  riot  at  tliat 
time  or  at  any  other  time  1 — No. 

13102.  Were  the  other  men,  M'Cartney  or  Reid, 
engaged  in  any  riot  before  the  police  came  up  1 — No. 

13103.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  you  live  in  Lime-street? 
— Yes,  sir. 

13104.  On  what  night  was  this? — 23rd  of  August. 
13105.  You  say  there  was  no  riot  going  on?— No, 
sir,  not  that  I saw. 

13106.  Who  was  the  officer  that  you  say  hit  you 
with  the  sword? — District  Inspector  Leathain. 

13107.  And  who  made  use  of  these  filtliy  expres- 
sions?— Yes. 

13108.  Was  Sergeant  Carey  with  him? — Yes,  sir. 
13109.  Do  you  know  wliether  that  party  of  police 
made  over  twenty  arreste  that  night  ? — I do  not. 

13110.  Were  you  in  the  police  coui-t  the  next  day? 
— ^Yes. 

13111.  How  many  prisoners  were  charged? — I do 
not  remember. 

13112.  By  Mr.  Leatliam? — I do  not  know. 

13113.  And  you  cannot  give  us  an  idea  ? — I could 
not. 

13114.  Or  how  many  arrests  were  made? — No. 
13115.  What  happened  to  these  men,  M'Cartney  or 
M'Vicker? — They  were  taken  to  the  police  office 
along  with  me. 

13116.  And  what  became  of  them  the  next  day? 

They  were  allowed  out  on  bail. 

13117.  That  is,  they  were  sent  for  trial  ? — Yes. 
13118.  And  h^  was  talcen  ? — Yes. 

13119.  What  became  of  the  charge  against  you  ? — 
It  was  dismissed. 

13120.  And  was  that  the  result  of  this  assault  upon 
your  house  ? — Yes. 

13121.  W'hat  was  tlie  cli.nge  against  you? — Being 
a member  of  a riotous  and  stone  throwing  mob. 


13122.  And  was  that  charge  investigated  by  the 
magistrates  ? — Yes. 

13123.  And  dismissed  ? — Yes. 

13124.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — What  men  except  those 
you  have  mentioned,  were  in  your  house? — Another 
man  named  DonneUy  that  stopped  with  me,  and  the 
other  two,  M'Cartney  and  M'Vioker. 

13126.  What  became  of  Donnelly? — When  he 
heard  the  police  at  the  door  he  went  out  by  the  hack 
and  over  tire  wall. 

13126.  Over  the  wall? — Yes. 

13127.  Where  does  M'Cartney  live? — In  North 
Boundary-street. 

13128.  How  far  is  that  from  you? — About  five 
minutes'  walk. 

13129.  What  time  of  night  was  this? — It  was 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock. 

13130.  W’hat  made  you  shut  your  door  and  go  into 
your  house,  and  what  made  the  other  man  jump  over 
the  wall  ?—  For  fear  of  the  police. 

13131.  Why  were  you  afraid  if  you  were  doing 
nothing? — Because  I knew  tlrey  would  beat  us,  or 
take  us  with  them,  from  what  I had  seen  and  heard. 

13132.  What  did  you  see  that  night  that  led  you 
to  think  that  ? — I did  not  see  anything,  but  I read  it 
in  the  papers. 

131S3.  How  many  police  charged  down  the  street? 
— They  were  charging 

13134.  How  many  wei-e  there  ? — 'Idonotknow.  I 

did  not  wait  to  see.  There  was  a good  lot  anyway 

forty  or  fifty  came  up  the  street. 

13135.  Were  you  standing  at  the  comer  as  they 
passed  ? — No ; I would  say  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
from  the  Shankhill-road. 

13136.  Did  you  get  sight  of  them  ^ they  passed  ? — 
Yes.  , 

13137.  And,  now,  did  you  know  what  wo\ild  happen 
in  Lime-street?— I did. 

1313,8.  You  rau  in  and  shut  the  door  qirickly  ?— 
Yes. 

13139.  And  one  man  ran  into  the  back  yard  and 
jximped  over  tlie  wall  ? — Yes ; when  ho  heard  the 
curses  of  the  police  at  the  door. 

13140.  They  were  standing  close  to  yori? — ^Yes, 
talking  at  the  door. 

13141.  Were  you  very  frightened  when  you  heard 
the  police  conoing? — Yes,  I was  afraid  I would  get  the 
office  if  they  came  up. 

13142.  '^lat  is  the  name  of  yoirr  street? — Lime- 
street. 


^Yilliam  Rdd  sworn  and  examined. 


William  Keid.  13143.  Hki.  Camphell. — Were  you  present  in  Lime- 
street  on  that  evenmg  ? — I was. 

13144.  On  the  23rd  Au^ist  last? — Yes. 

13145.  Do  you  live  in  Lime-streef? — T do. 

13146.  At  what  number? — No.  16. 

13147.  Will  you  just  state  shortly  what  you  saw 
and  what  happened  to  you.  Were  you  taking  pai-t  in 
any  riot  on  that  evenmg? — No,  sir,  I was  in  my  own 
house, 

13148.  Will  you  just  state  what  ha)>pened  to 
you? — About  8.30,  on  the  23rd  August,  I went  to 
my  own  door,  and  Mr.  Devlin,  and  M'Cartney,  and 
M'Vicker  were  standing  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  at  Devlin’s  door,  and  I went  across  for  we  all 
work  together,  and  I was  not  long  there  when  the 
police  went  charging  up  towards  the  Shankhill-road, 
and  I remained  there  till  tliey  charged  back  and  up 
Lime-street,  aird  when  I saw  them  making  their 
appearance  I ran  across  the  road  and  into  my  own 
house ; and  it  was  fortunate  I did  or  I would  have 
been  arrested  very  likely.  I ran  in  and  shut  my  own 
door  and  then  T heai-d  the  noise  of  glass  breaking  and 
I said  to  my  wife 

13149.  Never  mind  that,  tell  us  what  yo\i  saw?  — 


Immediately  when  I got  in  I ran  upstairs  to  see  whose 
house  they  were  wrecking,  and  when  I got  to  tlie 
window  the  police  were  dragging  Devlin  from  tlm 
house  and  I could  recognize  that  he  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  There  was  a sword  above  liis  head  and  I 
saw  the  glitter  of  it,  and  I heard  him  asking  them 
not  to  touch  him  and  he  would  go.  That  was  all  I 
saw.  They  arrested  him  with  the  two  lodgers  and 
took  him  away. 

13150.  TJp  to  the  time,  come,  how  long  had  you 
seen  these  men  together,  how  long  had  they  been  in 
the  street? — "Well,  I could  swear  to  their  being  there 
ten  minutes  before  the  police  made  the  charge.' 

13151.  And  were  they  doing  anything  ? — They  were 
in  their  own  door. 

13152.  Where  do  you  work? — In  John  Robinson 
(a,  Sous,  York-street. 

13153.  Is  that  a mill? — No,  a stone  yard. 

13154.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Whereabout  is 
Lime-street  ? — It  runs  from  the  Old  Lodee-road  to  the 
Shankhill. 

13155,  Mr.  Shannon. — It  is  one  of  the  first  streets 
as  you  pass  by  Feter’s-liill. 

13156.  M.T.  M‘IIardy. — (To  witness.)  Were  these 
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t-ffo  men  standing  in  the  doorway  just  before  the 
police  came  up  1 — Yes,  about  ten  minutes  before  the 
police  charged. 

13157.  Did  you  keep  your  eye  on  them  all  the 
timel — I crossed  the  rood  and  talked  to  them. 

13158.  Can  you  swear  that  they  were  there  ten 
minutes  before  the  police  came  1 — I was  witli  them. 

13159.  Were  you  at  the  corner? — No;  I was  in 
mv  slippers  and  shirt  sleeves. 

13160.  Why  did  you  run  away  ? — When  I saw  the 
police. 

13161.  Why? — Because  I knew  they  would  knock 
everyone  down  that  they  met.  Everyone  was 
running  away. 

13162.  How  many  people  were  there  in  the  street 
at  the  time  ? — The  people  who  came  in  front  of  the 
police  ? 

13163.  Yes  ; how  many  ? — I could  not  say,  as  tlie 
night  was  dark. 

13164.  Did  Macartney  run  ? — No. 

13165.  Did  Donnelly? — No. 


13166.  Did  you  see  Donnelly?  — I did  not  see  liim 
until  I came  to  Devlin’s.  He  went  into  the  house 
when  I went  over.  He  was  standing  in  the  hall. 

13167.  Whose  hall  was  he  standing  in? — Devlin’s 
house ; he  stays  there. 

13168.  What  house  did  he  go  into  ? — Into  his  own 
house. 

13169.  Which  house  is  that? — Devlin's. 

13170.  He  went  in  there  ? — Yes. 

13171.  And  went  into  the  back,  and  jumped  over 
the  back  wall  ? — I did  not  see  it,  and  I could  not  say, 
but  I believe  that  he  went  over  tlie  wall. 

13172.  Mr.  Campbell. — They  did  not  nrresc  you, 
I believe,  ?---No. 

13173.  'hlr.  JiPHardp. — Did  anybody  go  into  your 
house  except  yourself  ? — No,  sir ; I shut  the  door,  and 
then  went  upstairs. 

13174.  And  no  one  went  in  ? — No.  Everyone  shuts 
his  door  when  he  hears  the  charge  of  the  police  com- 
ing. 


C‘d.  31,  18SC. 
William  Reid. 


John  JPCracken  sworn  and  examined 


13175.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  do  you  live, 
M'Cracken  ? — In  Harrow-street,  off  Bugby-street.  I 
had  business  with  the  rent  agent  in  Leeson-street,  and 
went  there. 

13176.  Did  you  see  any  rioting  there  on  that  even- 
incr — any  mobs  ? — I saw  no  riot.  I saw  a number  of 
people  there. 

13177.  Will  you  just  tell  us  shortly  what  you  did 
see  ? — When  I was  passing  up  Grosvenor-road,  about 
six  o’clock,  there  was  a man  pulled  me  up  Grosvenor- 
street,  saying  that  the  police  were  firiiig,  and  that  I 
was  in  danger  of  being  shot. 

13178.  The  Grosvenor-road  is  close  to  the  Mull- 
house  ? — Yes,  tliey  were  on  tlie  same  road.  I was  got 
into  a door ; at  the  same  time  I did  not  believe  tliat 
the  police  were  shooting,  and  after  some  time  I went 
out  on  the  Grosvenor-road,  and  saw  the  land  agent 
with  whom  I had  some  business,  and,  while  standing 
in  Leeson-street,  there  were  a number  of  ])olicenien 
standing  at  the  corner  of  M'Donnell-street  and  Leeson- 
street  ; and  while  there,  I saw  one  or  two  boys  com- 
ing from  Grosvenor-place,  and  throwing  stones  at  the 
comer ; and  a man  in  the  employment  of  the  Eailway 
Company,  a Roman  Catholic,  went  up  to  put  the  boys 
away,  and  I spoke  to  the  policeman  who  was  in 
cliarge.  Immediately  afterwards  I was  at  the  corner 
of  Gi-anville-street  and  Leeson-sti-eet,  and  I saw  a man 
come  up  from  Granville-street,  and  challenge  the 
people  to  come  out  and  fight  him ; but  the  people  did 
not  interfere,  and  then  he  went  forward  and  kicked 
some  of  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  the  policemen. 
Some  of  the  policemen  came  to  the  corner,  and  some 
of  them  presented  their  rifles,  to  shoot  down  the  street, 
and  I went  forward  to  the  men,  who  had  the  i-ifles  in 
their  hands,  and  asked  them  not  to  shoot,  because  there 
was  110  one  in  the  street ; and  the  two  policemen  put 
down  their  idfles,  and  did  not  shoot ; and  dui-ing  this 
time  the  man  who  was  in  Granville-street  was  assault- 
ing the  people  in  their  doors  ; and  I went  to  a police- 
man, a town  policeman,  with  his  number  on  his  collar, 
and  asked  him  to  assist  me,  and  he  said  that  he 
would  not,  that  he  was  not  in  charge — and  asked 
him  who  was  in  charge,  and  he  pointed  the  ser- 
geant out  to  me,  and  I went  to  the  sergeant, 
and  said  that  if  he  did  not  arrest  that  man,  I would 
hold  him  responsible,  as  I was  prepared  to  swear,  on 
my  oath,  that  the  man  was  raising  a riot,  and  kicking 
people  who  were  in  their  own  doors. 

13179.  Did  the  police  see  him  do  this  ? — ^Yes,  when 
I spoke  to  the  man  in  the  local  force  he  said  that  he 
was  not  the  man  in  charge,  and  that  he  would  not 
arrest  him.  And  then  the  man  passed  up  to  Gran-\-ille- 
street  into  Leeson-street,  and  the  sergeant  who  was 
in  charge  asked  liim  to  go  away,  and  he  did  not  seem 
willing  to  do  so,  and  afterwards  the  sergeant  arrested 
him,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  man  of  the  local  force 


who  took  him  to  the  office.  "Well,  on  the  next  day  I John 
went  to  the  office  to  ascertain  what  the  charge  was,  M'Cracken . 
that  was  against  him,  and  I found  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  the  prisoner  in  the  book,  and  when  the 
case  was  called,  a member  of  tlie  local  force  said  he 
was  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  I was  ordered  to 
go  with  boy  and  give  evidence  against  him,  and  I 
then  what  I have  said  at  present. 

13180.  The  only  charge  against  him  you  say  was 
that  of  being  drunk  ? — ^Yes. 

13181.  And  tlien  you  deposed  as  to  these  assatdts  ? 

—Yes. 

13182.  And  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  con- 
sequence of  your  evidence  he  got  a month? — Yes, 

I regretted  it  afterwards.  I heard  afterwards  that  he 
was  married,  and  that  his  wife  had  to  pay  forty 
sliillings.  I regretted  that  such  was  the  fact,  but  it 
could  not  be  helped. 

13183.  Youdidnot  see  the  firing  into  the  Mulhouso 
works  ? — No,  blit  while  I was  standing  speaking  to 
the  policeman,  there  ivas  a head-constable  camo  for- 
ward to  get  theii-  names,  and  he  got  their  names,  and 
entered  them  in  the  book,  and  afterwards  I wanted 
the  names  of  these  two  policemen  who  presented  tlioii- 
rifles  to  fire  doivn  the  street,  and  he  told  me  the  name 
of  one  of  them.  It  was  a little  peculiar,  aud  when  I 
took  out  my  note-book  to  write  it  down,  it  had  escaped 
me,  and  I asked  him  again  and  he  then  said  he  did 
not  know.  He  denied  tliat  he  knew  it.  I could  not 
identify  those  policemen.  I was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  firing  down  the  street. 

13184.  Do  you  say  that  only  for  that  they  would 
have  shot  ? — They  presented  their  rifles  as  if  they  were 
going  to  do  so. 

13185.  hfr.  ^AaJinou.— Tliis  was  not  the  first  time 
upon  which  you  spoke  to,  or  interfered  with,  the  police 
during  these  riots.  Do  you  know  a detective  named 
White  ? — No,  sir. 

13186.  Do  you  know  a police  officernamed M‘Der- 
mott  ? — No. 

13187.  Would  it  be  true  if  they  swore  that  they 
cautioned  you  for  your  interference  with  the  police  ? 

— It  would  be  false. 

13188.  Was  tliere  a summons  against  you  for  your 
interference  on  this  occasion  ? — There  was  not. 

13189.  Mr.  Campbell.— Yon  have  got  hold  of  the 


tliose  policemen  ? — I did  not. 

13191.  At  any  time  ?— The  constable  gave  it  to  me, 
and  I took  out  my  note  book  to  put  it  down,  but 
then  he  denied  he  know  it. 

13192.  But  save  that  case  of  the  constables  present- 
ing their  firing,  you  saw  nothing.  You  did  not  see 
ai^-  firm"  ?— I saw  no  firing.  I had  business  in  that 
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1888.  place,  and  waa  frequently  there,  hut  that  -was  the  only 
John  transaction  I saw  during  the  riots.  I had  busine^  in 

M'Cracken.  the  disturbed  districts,  but  in  the  end  I did  not  go 

there,  for  I had  read  the  mayor’s  prodamation. 

13193.  Was  there  a James  M'Cracken  with  you? 
—No;  not  at  that  time. 

. 13194.  Did  any  of  the  women  who  were  kicked 

complain  to  you  ? — No.  They  said  they  were  kicked 
and  abused  by  the  men,  but  they  did  not  make  any 
direct  complaint  to  me.  I saw  the  occurrence.  I was 
in  tlie  street  at  the  time  and  heard  tliem  say  so. 

13195.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Why  did  you  go  to  the 
police  office  to  inquire  about  the  charge  1 — To  know 
what  the  charge  was  which  was  presented  against 
him.  Because  the  constable  whom  I asked  to  arrest 
him  seemed  careless  in  the  matter,  and  the  constable 
who  gave  the  evidence  aganist  him  was  not  the  man 
who  had  made  the  arrest.  I thought  it  a little 
strange  that  the  man  who  arrested  him  was  not  the 
man  who  gave  the  evidence,  and  that  the  charge  was 
not  entered  against  him. 

13196.  You  did  not  know  that,  of  course,  till 


you  went  to  inquire.  Why'  did  you  go  ? — In  oi-der 
to  ascertain  the  charge  against  him. 

13197.  What  did  you  want  to  know  the  charge 
for  1 — Simply  because  I saw  the  occurrence.  ® 

13198.  When  you  saw  this  occurrence  did  you 
give  evidence  at  the  police  office  ? — No.  I have 
always  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  assist  a policeman 
when  he  required  it,  but  what  I saw  upon  that  ocea- 
sion  altered  my  opinion  in  some  measure.  I thought 
always  it  was  my  duty  to  assist-  the  policemen,  and 
that  opinion  I have  still.  No  policeman  ever  treated 
me  with  the  same  incivility  as  that  one.  But  I have 
a high  opinion  of  the  police  of  Belfast.  . 

13199.  Did  tlie  people  help  to  apprehend  that 
man  1 — No.  The  sergeant  who  m^e  the  arrest 
handed  him  over  to  one  of  the  local  police  and  some 
of  the  men  who  were  drafted  in,  and  they  took  him 
down  to  the  police  office. 

13200.  These  men  had  to  take  him  to  the  police 
office? — Yes;  orl  understood  that  they  left  with  that 
intention. 


Thomas 

M‘Ofacken. 


Thomas  WCrackm  sworn  and  examined. 


13201.  Mr.  Oampbell. — Did  you  see  the  firing  on 
the  6th  August  on  the  Grosvenor  road? — Yes 

13202.  "Will  you  state  shortly  what  it  was  you  saw  ? 
—I  was  standing  in  my  own  door  about  twenty 
minutes  past  six. 

13203.  133,  Leeson  street,  I think? — Yes.  There 
were  somewhere  about  ten  men  stationed  at  the  corner 
of  Leeson  street  and  Macdonnell  street.  I saw  a con- 
stable at  the  end  of  Theodore  street  wave  his  baton 
to  the  men  at  my  house  .to  come  to  him,  and  tJiey 
went ; and  after  they  went  they  rushed  up  Drew 
street,  and  I heard  a shot  fired  in  a few  moments 
after  they  went  out  of  my  sight.  I went  out  on  the 
street  to  look  and  I heard  one  shot  more,  and  then  I 
heard  two  or  three  shots.  I think  that  that  was  the 
first  shot  that  was  fired  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  I 
thought  I would  go  out  on  the  Grosvenor  road  and 
see  what  was  the  effect  of  it,  or  the  cause  of  it.  'When 
I went  up  on  the  Grojsvenor  road  there  was  nob  a soli- 
tary being  on  the  street.  There  were  a good  many 
people  with  their  heads  out,  but  the  road  was  per- 
fectly clear.  I walked  down  at  my  leisure  to  where 
the  policemen  were,  at  the  comer  of  Theodore  street, 
and  there  were  a few  boys  at  the  corner  of  Drew 
street  and  they  seemed  to  be  jeering  the  police ; and 
they  came  up  and  some  of  them  threw  stones  near 
the  police,  although  the  stones  did  not  go  up  the 
whole  length  of  them ; and  one  of  the  police  standing 
on  the  left,  side  of  the  rank,  just  .said,  “ Here  tliey  are 
now,”  and  he  stepped  out  of  the  rank  and  fired  right 
over  at  them. 

13204.  Did  you  hear  any  order  given  to  fire? No 

order  was  given.  The  sergeant  was  standing  in  the 
front  of  the  men,  and  he  was  iinploiing  tliem  to  keep 
steady.  I went  up  and  said  that  such  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  the  police  was  more  calculated  to  create  a 
disturbance  than  to  pacify  tlie  people,  and  I said  I 
thought  it  was  very  unseemly  behaviour.  So  the 
sergeant  who  was  there  told  me  to  go  away. 

13205.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? — Yea  j Sergeant 
Drought. 

13206.  The  President. — Of  what  force? — Of  the 
Belfast  force.  He  said  for  me  to  go  and  use  my  in- 
fluence with  the  people  to  be  quiet,  and  to  go  away, 
and  I did  so,  and  I went  over  to  the  leading  boys 
and  said  to  tliem  that  they  must  go  away  or  they 
would  be  shot,  and  they  seemed  to  be  quite  indifferent 
with  me  and  laughed,  and  said  they  would  not  allow 
those  police — calling  them  by  improper  names — to 
come  and  slioot  at  them,  and  that  they  would  get  a rap 
of  a stone  at  them,  and  I begged-  them  to  go  away,  or 
they  would  be  actually  shot.  At  this  time  I went 
towards  the  police  again,  and  some  more  police  had 
come  forward  at  this  time,  and  tire  men  fired  a second' 


time  down  Drew  street,  and  then  Mr.  Thompson  came 
up  and  said  that  the  workem  in  his  -place  were  afraid 
to  go  out,  and  to  see  the  officer  in  charge  if  he  could 
give  any  protection  to  his  workers  to  enable  them  to 
leave  his  mill.  The  officer  went  over  to  the  men  and 
told  them  to  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  at  this 
time  there  were  well  uj)  to  100  police  come.  They 
came  from  two  or  three  directions  in  squads.  Durinc' 
the  time  that  I was  speaking  to  the  police  and  remon- 
strating with  them,  Sergeant  Murray  came  up  and  said, 
“ You  have  no  right  to  be  hei'e,  and  go  away  into  your 
house.” 

13207.  Mr.  Campbell. — "Was  that  Sergeant  Murray 
of  the  Shankhill  barracks? — No;  it  was  Sergeant 
Murray  of  the  Falls  i-oad.  He  gave  me  a push  and 
told  me  to  go  away,  and  I said,  “ I am  not  drunk ; I 
am  a peaceable  citizen,  and  here  to  try  and  keep  the 
peace ; ” and  I said  I bought  that  was  very  unseemly 
behaviour  on  his  part ; and  I said,  “I  will  summon 
you  for  that;  you  have  no  right  to  give  me  a push.” 
Mr.  Thompson  came  up,  and  one  c>r  two  of  the  police 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  have  me  ai-rested,  and  the 
resident  magistrate  came  up  and  said,  “ You  are  ex- 
cited, keep  yourself  quiet;”  and  I said,  “ J am  excited." 
I said,  “ There  is  no  liquor  on  me,  I am  excited.”  I 
was  told  there  was  a woman  shot,  and  I said  that  this 
sliooting  was  calculated  to  bring  in  disturbance  to  tliis 
locality.  I said,  “Wehavobeenheretofore peaceable.” 
And  after  that  there  were  a great  number  of  people 
gathered  in  about  the  police  on  the  street,  and  two  or 
three  respectable  people  and  myself  asked  the  people  to 
go  away,  and  told  them  that  the  conduct  of  the  police 
would  be  fully  inquii-ed  into,  and  for  them  to  go  awav 
and  not  give  them  another  opportunity  of  shooting 
them.  After  a good  deal  of  ti-ouble  they  did  go  away 
and  left  the  street.  I may  say  that  on  the  following 
Saturday  evening  there  were  men  stationed  in  Leeson 
street  and  at  the  corner  of  M‘Donnell  street  constantly, 
and  on  one  night  the  men  were  not  replaced,  and  they 
went  away,  and  early  in  the  morning  there  was  some 
stone  throwing  commenced  in  this  place,  and  we  had 
to  send  for  tlie  police  to  the  model  school,  and  I went 
out  and  asked  the  neighbours  that  if  they  only  used 
their  influence  we  would  be  of  as  much  use  as  the 
police.  The  police  then  seemed  that  tliey  had  nothing 
to  do  when  there  was  a, disturbance  but  just  wait  ti2 
tli®y  got  a proper  chance,  and  then  slioot  at  tliem.  I had 
an  experience  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  and  I 
never  saw  the  police  so  indifferent  to  &eir  duty.  I 
saw  the  1872  riots,  and  I must  say  that  in  the  late 
riots  they  seemed  to  Lave  no  inclination  to  check  the, 
runners  except  when  they  were  furnished  with  the^ 
rifle,  as  one  of  them  told  me  himself,  “If they  onjy 
got  half  a chance  they  would  slioot  at  liira.” 
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13208.  Mr.  Wfir,  q.c. — How  long  Lave  you  lived  13229.  There  was  no  moh  there,  of  coursed — No.  Oct.  si,  less, 

tjjei-e.l — I am  living  there  about  eighteen  years.  13230.  Where  had  the  mob  gone?  Tell  me  the  xhonias” 

13209.  And  I suppose  you  know  the  people  there?  names  of  the  streets  they  went  into  ?— There  were  the  ji'Cracken. 

I know  a great  many.  workei-s  coming  from  the  Broadway  factory.  It  was 

13210.  You  know  strangers  from  the  people  who  then  about  6.30  o’clock, 
are  living  there  ? — ^Yes.  ’ 13231.  Are  you  .sure  that  there  was  not  two  mobs? 

13211.  Had  you  any  business  in  being  there,  except  — Before  I went  up  there  might, 
curiosity? — I may  say  I haxl  business  there.  13232.  But  you  did  not  see  a mob  at  all? — No. 

13212.  Will  you  tell  us  what  business  brought  you  13233.  Not  what  you  would  call  a mob  ? — No;  not 

{l20i.e  ? — I collected  rents,  and  I had  had  previous  com-  until  the  police  fired. 

plaints  to  me  to  the  effect  that  I should  rise  my  influ-  13234.  Mr.  M' Hardy. — How  many  shots  did  you 
ence  to  put  a stop  to  the  people  being  assaulted.  see  fired  ? — Two. 

13213.  What  I want  to  know  is,  what  was  it  13235.  What  is  the  nattie  of  the  gentleman 
brought  you  there,  excejst  curiosity? — I wont  up  whom  you  mentioned  in  the  Spinning  mills? — Mr. 
particularly  on  pacific  business,  to  see  what  the  feshlt  Thompson. 

of  the  shooting  was.-  ' 13236.  Did  you  see  any  clergjTuan  • coining  out 

13214.  Then  there  were  a number  of  boys  at  Drew  there? — I did  not  notice  any. 
street? — There-  were.  13237.  Did  you  hear  any  one  come  out  and  tell  the 

13214a.  Then  the  witness  who  swore  that  there  was  police  not  to  give  their  names? — No;  but  I heai-d 
not  a boy  there  when  the  firing  took  place  at  Drew  about  that. 

street  was  inaccurate? — They  were  not  to  be  seen.  1323S.  Mr.  Campbell. — That  was  a short  while 
But  they  came  out  at  a time.  before  this. 

13215.  Where  were  they  hidden? — In  the  side  13239.  The  Ifitncss. — I did  not  see  that, 
streets,  and  they  might  have  been  in  the  houses.  13240.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — You  say  that  the 

13216.  And  when  you  told  the  boys  to  go  away  boys,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  were  throwing  stones 
fiiey  said  they  would  not  go  away  until  they  got  a shy  at  the  police  ? — Yes. 

at  the  police  ? — Yes.  13241.  Would  you  not  call  that  a mob  ? — I would 

13217.  Had  they  anything  with  them? — Nothing,  not. 
except  stones.  13242.  Not  call  it  a mob  when  there  was  a number 

13218.  Perhaps  .as  you  knew  the  district  so  well  you  of  people  throwing  stones  at  tlie  police.  Is  tliat  not  a 

knew  the  boys  ? — Well,  I did  not  know  tlieir  names,  mob  in  your  opinion  ? — No. 

I knew  them  by  sight.  13243.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Wliat  is  a mob? — Well, 

13219.  Notone  of  them? — No,  they  were  yoimg  perhaps  you  could  tell, 
boys.  13244.  But  I want  your  opinion  ? — It  is  pretty  well 

13220.  And  what  age  do  you  say  they  were? — known  what  a mob  is.  I did  not  use  the  word  mob 

They  would  average  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  at  all. 

13221.  Was  it  at  the  police  that  they  were  throwing  13245.  But  suppose  I \ised  it — ^what  is  a mob  ? 

stones? — It  was.  13246.  "Sli.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  did  use  it, 

13222.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Bowlby  there  ? — I did.  because  you  said  there  was  no  mob  there. 

13223.  Did  you  see  sergeant  Talern  there  ? — I think  13247.  Mr.  IFetV,  q.c. — Tell  me,  what  is  a mob  ? — 

t he  ■'vus  there.  (The  witness.)  I would  think  a number  of  boys  or 

13224.  Was  he  the  man  who  you  say  asked  the  men  of  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
police  to  keep  quiet  ? — No,  he  was  not.  13248.  Cliildren  of  nine  would  not  make  a mob  ? — 

13225.  Upon  your  oath,  did  not  that  sergeant  go  to  No  ; but  make  it  anything  you  wish.  I may  say  that 
the  blackguards  who  were  throwing  stones  at  tlie  police  on  the  morning  of  the  Springfield  riots  I was  up  before 
and  say,  “For  God’s  sake  go  home  out  of  this,  or  you  six  o’clock,  and  there  were  a few  people  going  from 
\vill  be  shot”  ? — Not  that  I saw.  the  Grosvenor  road,  and  threw  some  stones  at  Leeson 

13226.  Did  any  constable  do  that? — No,  none  that  street. 

I saw.  13249.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.C. — We  won’t  go- 

13227.  And  you  were  there  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes.  into  that;  we  have  already  heard  evidence  about 

13228.  When  the  boys  were  throwing  the  stones?  that. 

— Yes. 


Sergeant  John  Foster,  k.i.c.,  sworn  and  examined. 


13250.  Mr.  Campbell. — Now,  sergeant  Foster,  are 
you  stationed  here  in  the  local  force  ? — Yes. 

13252.  Were  you  on  duty  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  June? — I was. 

13253.  Whore  were  you  -on  duty? — At  the  comer 
of  Grosvenor-street  and  the  Falls-road.  I was  also  on 
duty  on  the  6th  of  June  at  the  top  of  Broadway  with 
three  constables. 

13254.  On  the  6th  June  also  ? — Yes. 

13255.  The  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  boy  Cui-ran? 
— ^Yes.  I 

13256.  And  where  were  you  on  duty  ? — ^At  the  top 
of  Broadway  and  tlie  Falls-road.  I was  sent  up  there 
by  Mr,  Stritch  with  three  constables. 

13257.  Did  you  see  anything  happening  when  the 
funeral  was  passing  ? — I was  about  an  liouv  and  a half 
on  duty  there  before  the  . funeral  aiTived;  and  there 
wefe-about  fifteen  or  twenty  boj^  sitting  on  the  rails 
at  the  field,  and  a couple  of  hundred  little  boys  in 
front  of  tile  funeral,  and  after  they  passed  there  were 
some  larger  ones,  and  I heard  something  hop  off  the 
miiingg  where  the  boys  were  sitting  like  the  blow  of 
a hard  substance,  and  some  of  the  boys  jumped  off  and 
went  away,  and  some  of  them  came  and  stood  beside 


me.  As  soon  as  I saw  that  I directed  the  other  con-  Sergesnt 
stables  to  go  to  tbe  other  side  of  the  Falls-voad.  Close  Foster, 
beside  the  public  house  there  I saw  a man  get  a blow — 

13258.  Mr.  Ada^ne. — Whom  did  you  see  beaten  ? — 

A civilian. 

13259.  Where  was  he  struck  there  ? — He  was  ontlic 
footpath  standing. 

13260.  Did  he  throw  stones  ? — No,  sir. 

13261.  Mr.  Campbell. — No  provocation  was  given 
to  the  funeral  party  before  that  time? — No.  The  next 
thing  I saw  was  100  men  come  out  of  the  procession 
and  chase  a number  of  peo]>le.  I lun  partly  alone  after 
them  until  we  got  to  the  factory,  and  some  of  tliem 
stopped  at  the  factory  and  commenced  to  break  the 
glass. 

13262.  Some  100  of  thorn  commenced  to  break  the 
windows  ? — Yes,  and  the  otlier  parties  -went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Falls-road  and  chased  the  party  across  a 
littlejbridge  that  is  there  called  the  Blackstiiff.  The  liev. 

Dr. Greene  came  to  my  assistance  and  tried  to  keep  them 
back,  and  he  did  keep  them  back.  At  this  time  there 
was  another  Protestant  party  coming,  and  one  pereon 
was  chased  towards  Sandy-row,  and  he  was  chased 
into  the  Football  gi-ound  and  then  he  got  into  a field 
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and  a party  of  poKce  came  and  he  vas  arrested,  and 
they  got  him  up  to  Broadway.  This  boy  was  arrested 
by  Constable  Martin  Bolton.  At  this  time  a number 
of  police  arrived  and  I went  and  told  Colonel  Forbes 
that  the  man  was  attacked.  I suggested  that  posses- 
sion should  be  taken  of  the  bridge  for  fear  that  the 
party  might  get  into  Sandy-row  and  organize  an  attack 
on  the  funeral  party  when  it  would  be  retunaing.  Dr. 
Greene  was  all  this  time  trying  to  get  the  parties  to 
go  away,  and  there  was  not  more  tlian  fifty  on  the 
road,  but  there  was  a number  on  the  field,  and  Colonel 
Forbes  gave  the  order  to  charge  them.  We  charged 
them  and  they  went  to  the  Falls-road  and  remained 
there.  I told  Mr.  Carr — Town  Inspector — about 
Sergeant  Murray  being  below  and  said  that  if  there 
was  a rusli  of  people  there  with  the  small  number  of 
men  he  had  he  would  not  be  able  to  coj>e  with  them. 
He  then  directed  me  to  send  men  down.  I sent  Con- 
stable Murphy  to  his  assistance,  and  he  remained  there 
until  the  funeral  procession  returned. 

ld2C3.  I believe  there  was  nothing  more  tliat  day? 
— No,  sir. 

13264.  You  were  on  duty  on  the  8th  June.  Did 
you  see  anything  happen  in  Percy-street  on  that  night  1 
— Oil  the  evening  of  the  7th  Jrxne  there  w£^  a party 
on  tlie  Falls-road  and  one  on  the  Brickfields,  and  a few 
of  the  force  were  in  Divis-street.  Sergeant  Cassidy 
and  I went  up,  and  I went  to  Mr.  Stritch  where  he 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  ShankhOl  party  and  I re- 
mained tliere  and  kept  back  the  crowd  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  until  Mr.  Townsend  arrived.  Then 
Mr.  Townsend  and  the  party  of  police  charged  upon 
the  party  in  the  Brickfields  and  they  ran  across  to- 
wards the  Shankliiil-road. 

13265.  What  became  of  the  otlierjiarty  1 — A short 
time  after  Mr.  Can-  sent  us  to  ehai'ge  the  Falls  road 
party,  and  we  charged  them  down  towards  B.artack 
street,  but  in  the  meantime  I lieard  that  there  was 
glass  breaking  in  Duffy’s  publichouse  in  the  Brick- 
fiekls. 

13266.  Were  you  in  Percy  street  on  the  8fcli? — 
No,  I was  not  on  tlie  Brickfields  at  all  on  the  8th.  I 
came  down  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  to  the  corner 
of  Northumberland  street.  That  was  the  nearest 
place  I was  to  the  Brickfields,  and  I saw  some  crowds 
on  Albert  street,  and  I thought  it  was  the  church  was 
being  got  at,  but  I found  it  was  the  house  of  the 
sexton  of  the  church. 

13267.  The  sextonofwliat  church? — Albert  Church. 
As  soon  as  I got  tliere  there  was  a clergynnan  there, 
and  he  liad  them  all  scattered.  These  were  all  boys 
and  gii-ls — none  of  them  over  ten  yeai-s  of  ag& 

13268.  I believe  you  stayed  tliere  for  some  time 
protecting  • the  sexton’s  1 — Until  half-past  two  in  the 
inomiug. 

13269.  You  were  not  in  any  way  about  the  Shank- 
hill  barracks  on  the  9th,  I think  ? — No,  sir,  I was  not. 

13270.  Mr.  Campbell — On  the  7th  and  8th  of  June, 
did  you  see  any  girls  or  workers  attacked  ? — Yes, 
that  was  previous  to  my  going  down  to  the  soxton’s 
house. 

13271.  Where  did  they  come  from? — From  the 
Falls  road.  I ran  up  there  and  found  a girl  with  all 
her  hail'  hanging. 

13272.  Where  hadshe  been  working,  do  you  know  ? 
— At  some  of  the  mills  near  by. 

13273.  Was  it  on  the  Falls  road  she  was  attacked? 
— Yes  ; a stone  came  over  from  the  crowd,  passed  by 
me  and  struck  another  gii'l  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

1327 4.  Was  there  a large  party  attacking  the  girl  ? 
— ^Just  tlie  ordinary  mill-workers  coming  out — it  was 
amongst  themselves. 

13275.  On  the  13tli  July,  were  you  on  duty  on  an 
•occasion  of  a riot  in  Leeson  street  and  G rosvenor  road  ? 
Yes — -we  heard  of  the  riot ; and  Sergeant  Murray  and 
myself  went  down  as  quickly  as  we  could.  We  separated 
the  crowds,  and  immediately  afterwards  Head-Con- 
stables Burke  and  Doran  joined  us,  but  we  could 
not  keep  the  mobs  from  breaking  glass  until  re- 
inforcements came. 


13276.  Were  you  there  when  the  firing  party  came 
up  ? — There  was  no  firing  during  that  riot,  because  I 
remained  there  until  it  was  over.  It  went  on  between 
two  and  three  o’clock. 

13377.  Were  you  able  to  keep  the  two  mobs  in  check 
without'  firing.  There  was  no  firing.  Though  the 
mobs  did  not  get  at  each  other  they  broke  windows 
and  threw  stones  over  the  houses  at  each  other. 

13278.  Was  Constable  M'Loughlin  one  of  four  men 
on  that  occasion  ? — He  was  up  higher  in  Leeson  street. 

13279.  What  has  become  of  him — is  he  in  the 
force  still  ? — He  is. 

13280.  Is  not  that  the  constable  who  changed  the 
number  on  his  tunic  ? — I don’t  know  about  that. 

13281.  You  did  not  hear  anytliing  about  that  1 — No, 
sir  j he  is  noh  in  our  station.  There  is  a constable 
M'Louglilin  stationed  in  Waterford  street. 

13282.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion  when 
there  was  firing  ?— -Yes,  once. 

13283.  Was  that  on  the  7th  of  August? — On 
Saturday  evening,  tlie  7th  of  August. 

13284.  Where  was  that? — It  was  in  Cupar  street, 
between  King  Da'vid  street  and  Argyle  street.  I was 
directed  by  Mr.  Cruise,  the  resident  magistrate,  to 
take  a party  of  military  up  there. 

132S5.  When  you  got  up  there  what  did  you  see? 
— There  was  a small  party  of  police  lying  across  the 
street,  about  thirty  yards  from  the  comer  of  Argyle 
street — Collins’s  publichouse  corner.  There  was  a 
party  of  Protestants  throwing  stones  at  the  police. 
Higher  up  .at  Ormeau  street  there  was  another  party 
of  Protestants.  The , police  were  lined  across  the 
street ; and  immediately  in  front  of  them  there  was 
twenty  or  thirty  of  a Falls  road  party  throwing  stones 
at  the  Protestant  party. 

13286.  W’’ero  they  behind  the  police? — Some  were 
behind,  and  some  were  in  front. 

13287.  How  far  away  from  them  ? — Actually 
joining  them ; and  one  man  was  so  bold  as  to  come  up 
to  the  corner  of  Argyle  street  and  fire  a stone  at 
them.  There  was  a shot  fired.  I suggested  to  tlie 
officer  to  bring  his  men  in  front  and  he  did  so,  and 
they  charged  tlirough  Argyle  street,  Cupar  street, 
and  he  halted  them  near  Collins’s  publichouse.  The 
magistrate  then  called  me  up,  and  after  writing  some- 
thing on  a card  directed  to  take  the  men  back  to  the 
barrack. 

13288.  Why  didn’t  these  men  interfere  with  the 
mob? — They  wanted  to  wreck  the  public-house;  and 
the  Falls  road  party  came  up,  and  tlie  two  parties 
stoned  each  other,  and  the  Protestant  pai-ty  stoned  the 
police. 

13289.  You  said  that  some  of  the  Falls  road  pai-ty 
were  amongst  the  police  and  were  stoning  the  Protes- 
tant party  ? — They  were  in  front  of  them. 

13290.  Can  you  give  me  any  explanation  why  they 
■were  not  interfered  with  ? — I cannot. 

13291.  Could  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in 
scattering  them? — 1 don’t  believe  there  could.  I 
think  they  were  assisting  the  police. 

13292.  Then  they  were  assisting  the  police  by 
firing  stones  at  the  other  party  ? — Yes. 

13293.  Is  that  what  you  call  assisting  the  police?— 
I saw  several  stones  strike  against  OoUins’s  w^. 

13294.  Mr.  M‘Ha/rdy. — What  time  was  this  ? — The 
7th  of  August. 

,13295.  Who  was  the  magistrate  ? — Colonel 
Boulby. 

13296.  Did  he  tell  you  to  take  the  men  back  to 
barracks? — He  told  me  to  take  them  to  the  model 
school.  I suggested  to  the  military  officer  to  remove 
his  men. 

13297.  Mr.  Campbell. — Why  did  Colonel  Boulby 
direct  that  his  men  should  be  taken  away? — He  did 
not  teU  me — I did  not  talk  to  him.  He  put  an 
entry  on  a card  and  then  told  me  to  taJte  them  away. 

13298.  There  were  mobs  about  the  comers?-— 
There  were. 

13299.  How  many  men  were  there  ? — Ten  or 
eleven. 
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13300.  And  wei’e  there  men  standing  beliind  the 
Falls  road  party  throwing  stones  ? — They  were  stand- 
ing before  and  behind. 

13301.  And  were  those  men  tliat  you  talk  of  brought 
by  orders  of  Colonel  Boiilby  to  the  bai-rack  1 — Yes. 

13302.  Mr.  Shannon. — Sergeant  Foster,  when  the 
Falls  roadpaa-ty  were  throwing  stones  over, the  heads 
of  the  police  who  were  the  police  fronting  1 — They 
had  their  backs  to  the  Falls  road  party. 

13303.  And  their  front  to  the  Protestant  party  1 — 
Yes,  and  the  public-house  immecliately  to  the  right. 

13304.  Were  there  large  crowds  to  the  right? — 
I could  not  see  the  crowd  in  Argyle  street,  but  there 
was  a crowd  above  of  about  two  hundred. 

13305.  You  saw  the  Protestant  party  stoning  the 
police  and  the  Falls  road  party? — Yes.  -• 

13306.  Were  the  police  trying  to  drive  back  the 
Protestant  party?— They  were  between  tlie  two 
parties. 

13307.  Where  were  they? — They  were  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  Falls  road  side  of  the  corner  house. 

13308.  The  corner  of  Collins’s  public-house? — Yes. 

13309.  And  Colonel  Boulby  was  there? — He  was. 

13310.  You  left  the  military  behind  you? — Yes. 

13311.  Mr,  M'Hardy. — What  force  were  those 
men  you  took  to  the  barrack? — A sergeant  and  three 
town  men,  and  the  others  were  country  men. 

13312.  Where  was  the  sergeant  stationed  in  town? 
—On  the  Falls  road. 

13313.  Do  yon  believe  he  would  have  known  most 
of  the  Falls  road  party  by  sight  ? — I don’t  know  about 
that.  I believe  they  were  all  strangers.  The  others 
would  not  be  so  bold. 

13314.  Were  any  of  these  men  summoned? — I did 
not  hear  of  any. 

13315.  Did  you  not  give  any  information  about 
this  before? — No,  sir. 


13316.  There  was  no  inquiry  into  it? — No,  sir,  I 
never  said  anything  about  it. 

13317.  Who  were  the  sergeants? — Mooney  and 
Murray. 

1331S.  Mr.  Ross. — About  the  events  of  the  6th  of 
June — did  you  see  any  attack  made  upon  the  coffin, 
or  where  the  coffin  was  carried  that  day?— No,  sir, 
the  men  having  left  the  Falls  road  I raced  along,  and 
there  was  no  attack  that  time.  It  might  be  after- 
wards. 

13319.  Did  you  see  tbe  fields  at  Broadway  occupied 
by  the  Shankhill  road  party? — I can’t  say  anything 
about  tliat  as  I came  up  afterwards. 

13320.  About  the  7th  of  August,  Collins’s  public- 
house  was  wrecked  ? — Yes. 

13321.  Don’t  you  tliinlc  the  police  turned  their  at- 
tention to  tlie  Protestant  party  because  they  were 
attacking  the  public-house? — I can’t  tell  you  tliat. 

13322.  Didn’t  you  see  that  the  police  were  defend- 
ing the  public-house? — Yes,  so  far  as  I could  see. 

13323.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — What  did  you  do  with  the 
men  you  were  told  to  bring  back  to  the  barrack  ? — I 
brought  tliein  to  the  model  school. 

13324.  Was  there  any  officer  at  the  model  school? 
— Yes,  there  was. 

13325.  Did  any  one  make  a report  to  him? — I 
told  the  sergeant  to  report  himself  to  Mr.  Cruise. 

13326.  Why  wore  the  men  sent  back? — I don’t 
know.  Colonel  Boulby  said  to  take  them  to  the 
barrack. 

13327.  What  did  you  do  wlien  the  men  were  left 
at  the  model  school  ?— -I  remained  there. 

13328.  Didn’t  you  go  back  to  your  party? — I had 
no  party. 

13329.  The  party  of  police  did  not  belong  to  you  ? 
— No,  sir. 


Oet.  21,  1880. 
Sergeant 
John  Foster. 


Samuel  Irvine  sworn  and  examined. 


13830.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  live  in  Barrack  street? 
— I did  live  there. 

13331.  At  the  time  in  reference  to  which  you  will 
be  examined  ? — Yes. 

13332.  That  is  on  the  Shankhill  road  ? — No ; near 
Carrick  hill, 

13333.  Did  anything  happen  to  your  house  ? — Y’es  ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  9tli  of  June. 

13334.  Tell  us  what  it  was? — At  about  half-past 
three  o’clock  the  windows  of  the  bedroom,  where  my 
little  children  were  asleep,  were  smashed  in. 

13335.  Who  smashed  them  in  ?— -A  mob  outside. 

13336.  Was  that  a Falls  road  mob? — It  was  a 
CarrickhiU  mob. 

13337.  You  live  close  to  CarrickhiU? — 100  yards 
off. 

13338.  It  was  a Roman  Catholic  mob  ? — Yes. 

13339.  Did  any  of  tbe  missiles  come  in? — Six 
pavmg  stones  were  found  lying  on  the  bed  when  the 
policemen  came  in. 

13340.  Then  policemen  did  come  in? — ^Tes ; and 
they  arrested  me  and  brought  me  to  the  barrack. 

13341.  Were  tlie  ciiildren  in  bed  at  the  time?  — 
Ves ; one  was  struck  with  a paving  stone. 

13342.  Did  anything  else  occur? — When  T lieard 
the  noise  and  the  screaming,  I put  on  my  trousers  and 
ran  down  and  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Three 
of  my  sons  followed  me  out ; and  we  were  assaulted 
with  a violent  shower  of  paving  stones. 

13343.  Did  any  of  them  strike  you  ? — I think  there 
was  one  or  two  of  the  boys  struclc. 

13344.  Did  tbe  riot  then  end  ? — No  j it  lasted 
three  quarters  of  an  hour — until  the  police  came. 

13345.  Did  they  attack  any  other  house  as  well  as 
yours?— No. 

13346.  The  attack  was  all  against  your  house? — 
Yes. 

13347.  And  when  you  were  standing  in  the  street 
did  they  continue  to  throw  paving  stones  ^Not  at 
the  house ; for  we  kept  them  back. 


13348.  Do  you  know  the  policemen  who  appeared?  Samuel  Irviue. 
— Detective  M'Keown  appeared  and  two  policemen. 

They  helped  to  keep  the  mob  back,  and  the  detective 
went  to  Donegal!  street  barrack  for  more  men, 

13349.  What  time  did  the  police  come  to  the  place? 

— After  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

13350.  And  you  were  defending  the  place  during 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

13351.  Did  the  two  policemen  remain  while  the 
third  went  back  to  the  barrack  ? — I don’t  think 
they  did ; I forget. 

13352.  You  were  engaged  in  defending  your  house 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  against  the  mob?  — 

Yes. 

13353.  You  gave  them  no  provocation? — No;  I 
was  lying  asleep  in  my  bed. 

13354.  What  hour  of  the  night  was  it? — Half-past 
three. 

13355.  I s'.ippose  you  are  a Protestant? — Yes. 

13356.  Mr.  M‘Rardy. — Were  you  arrested? — Yes, 

13357'.  What  was  the  charge  against  you  ? — Riot. 

13358.  For  defending  your  house? — Yes,  sir;  I 
was  sent  forward  for  trial  to  the  assizes,  myself’  and 
my  three  sons,  for  defending  our  house. 

13359.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  you  go  out  to  the  mob 
at  all  until  the  house  was  attacked  ? — No,  sir ; I was 
asleep  until  they  awakened  me. 

13360.  The  President. — Wlio  committed  you  for 
trial  ? — Mr.  M'Oarthy. 

13361.  Was  lie  sitting  alone? — There  were  other 
magistrates  with  him. 

13362.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  other  magi.strates 
who  committed  you,  an  innocent  man,  for  trial  ? — I 
don’t  know  their  names. 

13363.  How  many  wei-e  there? — ^Three  or  four. 

13364.  Besides  Mr.  M'Carthy  ?— Yes  ; I didn’t  get 
a word  to  say  until  I was  sent  forward  for  trial,  and  I 
was  a week  in  gaol  before  I got  bail,  and  my  business 
nearly  destroyed. 
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Samuel  Irrine. 


13365.  Did  the  magistrates  refuse  bail ? — Yes;  the 
first  -week. 

13366.  For  you,  an  innocent  man,  and  committed 
you  for  trial  ?— Yes ; and  my  three  sons  too. 

13367.  And  that  -was  the  act  of  a -well-filled  bench 
of  ma^strates  ? — There  -were  three  or  four  of  them 
there. 

13368.  Mr.  M’Mordie. — Were  they  local  magis- 
trates 1 — They  -were. 


13369.  The  President.— is  what  I said;  the 
five  could  not  be  resident  magistrates — there  are  only 

two  resident  magistrates  in  Belfast  1 — (Witness) I 

■was  kept  in  gaol  for  a week,  and  my  trade  nearly 
destroyed. 

The  President. — I only  wanted  to  know  on  what 
terms  an  innocent  man  is  sent  for  trial  in  Belfast. 


Alexander 

Stanoidge. 


Constable  James  Alexander  Stannidge  sworn  and  examined. 


1 3370.  Mr.  Campbell. — Where  are  you  stationed  1 — 
I am  stationed  on  the  Falls  road.  No.  1. 

13371.  Were  you  there  during  the  time  of  the 
riots  1 — Yes,  sir,  I was. 

13372.  VV  as  there  a man  named  M'Loughlin  with 
you^ — Yes ; he  was  stationed  with  me. 

13373.  Did  you  see  him,  or  anyone  else,  take  the 
nunnbers  oif  his  coatl — I did  not  see  him  -take  it  oflj 
but  I saw  him  when  the  numbers  were  oft'  his  tunic. 

13374.  What  night  was  that? — The  night  of 
the  31st  July — the  night  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  excursion. 

13375.  Where  was  he  operating  tliat  night  ? — On 
the  Shankhill  road,  generally  between  Dover  street 
and  Diamond  street. 

13376.  Were  you  with  him  in  any  operations  on 
that  night  ? — ^Yes ; we  were  in  several  charges  together 
on  the  ])eople. 

13377.  When  did  you  see  the  numbers  back  again 
on  his  coatl — The  next  evening. 

13378.  I believe  tlio  matter  was  reported,  and  it 
formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry? — I got  a wound  tliat 
night  myself,  and  was  away  for  a mon-th.  I believe  it 
was  while  away,  but  I don’t  know. 

13379.  Did  you  see  Constable  M'Loughlin  strike 
anyone  during  these  charges? — No,  I did  not. 

13380.  Were  you  with  him  in  the  charges? — 
Yes,  sir — not  in  all  the  cliarges,  but  in  a good  many 
of  them. 


13381.  What  were  the  charges  for? — They  were 
against  the  people. 

13382.  Had'  you  your  batons  dra-wn? — Yes,  the 
Shankhill  road  people  were  thro-ft-ing  stones,  but  I did 
not  see  him  strike  anyone. 

13383.  Did  you  all  strike  going  along? — Yes, 
when  we  came  in  contact  with  anyone.  I struck 
several  myself.  The  lamps  were  out,  and  it  was  dark 
and  I could  not  see  tlie  way. 

13384.  Can  you  suggest  why  the  numbers  were 
taken  off? — It  was  believed  that  the  ShankhOl  road 
party  were  taking  the  numbers  to  know  whom  to  beat 
afterwards. 

13385.  Did  he  tell  you  that  ? — Yes.  Several  came 
and  took  my  niunber. 

13386.  Was  tliat  why  he  took  his  number  off  his 
coat  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — It  is  a police  offence,  if  it  is  aai 
offence  at  all,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

13387.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^You  were  not  out  on  the 
6th  of  August? — ^No,  sir,  I was  on  leave  for  four 
weeks afterthe  3lst  July. 

13388.  Mr.  IPHwrdy. — Did  he  take  the  number 
off  his  coat  for  fear  of  being  beaten,  and  not  for  fear 
of  being  reported  ? — For  fear  of  being  beaten — that 
when  the  riots  were  over,  those  people  would  meet  us 
and  beat  irs. 

Th&Presideni. — That  is  what  I understood  you  to  say. 


Sergeant 

liobert 

Drought 


Sergeant  Robert  Drought  sworn  and  examined. 


13389.  Mr.  M-Mordie. — Do  you  know  a policeman 
named  hI'Loughlin  ? — I do. 

1339Q.  Do  you  remember  the  occurrence  of  the  6tli 
of  August  on  the  Grosvenor  road  ? — ^Yes. 

13391.  Did  he  make  a remark  to  you  on  that  day? 
—Yes. 

13392.  What  was  it? — I was  on  the  Falls  road 
with  a party  pf  police — fourteen  sergeants  and  a con- 
stable— to  protect  the  miU-workers  coming  out  from 
their  work.  I went  up  past  the  Brickfields  and  I saw 
a policeman  coming  out  of  the  Grosvenor  road,  andhe 
presented  his  revolver  and  fired  towards  Mill  street. 
There  was  no  party  in  the  street,  and  the  police  were 
in  air  excited  state  on  the  road.  I went  iip  to  them 
and  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  that  work.,  I saw 
<inly  a few  stones  coming  over  some  houses  near  the 
Asylum  gate,  and  they  were  merely  lobbing  on  tlie 
■centre  of  the  road.  'I'liis  man  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, “ Charge  and  lire  the  devil  out  of  them.” 
And  I could  not  see  anything  but  a few  stones  coming 
over  the  three  houses,  lobbing  simply  on  the  road. 
When  I was  going  down  the  vacant  ground  at  Dunville 
street  I heard  several  shots  fired.  I believe  these  men 
had  fired,  because  Head-constable  M‘Farland  came  up 
afterwai-ds,  and  saw  the  policemen  and  examined  their 
pouches  and  found  there  was  some  ammunition  fired 
away.  He  took  their  names. 

1 3393.  Was  there  any  officer  in  charge  of  them  ? — 
There  -were  a couple  of  sergeants,  sir. 

13394.  Did  you  remember  hearing  that  any  order 
to  fire  was  given  by  the  sergeant? — I did  not 
hear  any  orders.  I was  put  to  my  best  to  prevent 


them  from  firing.  I shouted  there  was  no  necessity 
for  such  work — that  there  was  no  danger 

13395.  And  was  there  any  danger? — No,  there 
was  no  one  on  the  street,  and  only  a few  stones  came 
over  -the  houses. 

13396.  Did  they  seem  eager  to  fire? — They  -were 
mad  to  fire. 

13397.  Did  you  see  a house  attacked? — did  not. 
I saw  glass  broken  after  things  quieted  do-wn. 

13398.  You  don’t  know  who  did  it? — No,  sir,  I do 
not. 

13399.  Sir  Pdwa/rd  j5ztZwer.— Previous  to  your 
going  up  you  were  sure  there  was  a riot  thei’e? — 
I am  sure  there  was,  because  I heard  sevei-al  shots, 
saw  glass  broken  and  a great  deal  of  stones  on  the 
street. 

13400.  You  came  in  at  the  end  of  it? — Yes. 

13401.  Mr.  M‘HoA'dy. — What  rank  was  the  officer 
in  charge? — I was  senior  sergeant  when  I arrived. 

13402,  Was  there  a sergeant  in  charge  before  you 
anived? — There  were  a couple  there. 

13403.  Who  were  they? — I can’t  say.  Head-con- 
stable M'Farland  took  their  names.  They  were 
country  sergeants  and  police. 

13404.  Mr.  M'Mo^'die. — Did  you  hear  Constable 
Stannidge  mention  Constable  M'Loughlin? — I did  not, 
hear. 

13405.  Is  this  tlie  Constable  M'Loughlin  that  took 
the  numbers  off  his  coat? — I can’t  say  that. 

13406.  Where  is  M'Loughlin  stationed? — On  the 
Falls  road — No.  1. 

13407.  Is  he  there  stiU  ? — I can't  say. 

13408.  That  is  the  man  you  mean? — Yes. 
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Constable  John  Cooper  sworn  and  examined. 


13409.  Mr.  GampheU. — Were  yoir  on  duty  on  the 
Oth  of  June — the  day  of  Curran’s  funeral  1 — Yes. 

13410.  "^ere  were  you  posted?  — At  Curran’s 
house,  Front-street,  Ballymacarrett. 

13411.  Was  there  any  rioting  on  that  particular 
•day  when  the  procession  was  passing? — No. 

13412.  You  saw  no  rioting  on  that  day  ? — No,  Idid 
not. 

13413.  Were  you  present  on  any  occasion  that 
tliere  was  firing  upon  the  people  ? — I was  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

13414.  What  was  the  first  ? — The  13th  of  July  on 
tiie  Brickfields,  and  the  1st  of  Axigust  in  Lime-street 
— I think  it  was  the  1st. 

13415.  On  the  13th  of  July  were  there  two  oppos- 
ing mobs  ? — There  were. 

13416.  Were  they  there  when  you  came  up  ? — They 
were 

13417.  Were  they  firing  stones  at  one  another? — 
No ; they  were  300  yards  apart ; and  there  was  a lot 
of  policemen  between  them.  There  was  a large  mob 
on  the  Falls-road — forrr  or  five  tliousand — when  I went 
up,  and  I saw  that  the  mob  commenced  at  Drtrham- 
street  and  went  up  to  Divis-street.  I saw  some  priests 
tiying  to  keep  them  back,  and  beating  them  with 
their  umbrellas. 

13418.  Were  they  firing  stones? — Idid  not  see 
them  firing  stones  at  all. 

13419.  Were  stones  fired  by  either  party? — The 
mob  from  the  Shankhill-road  were  throwing  stones  at 
the  police,  but  they  could  not  reach  the  police — 250 
yards  away — and  I saw  tlie  police  firing  four  shots. 

13420.  At  which  mob  did  they  fire  four  shots? — 
At  the  Shankhill-road  party — there  were  about  ?00 
of  a mob  tliere. 

13421.  You  saw  300  of  the  ShankIiill-ro<ad  party 
and  4,000  of  the  other  ? — Yes,  there  were  150  of  the 
ShankhOl-road  party  at  Wnton-street  and  150  at 
Beverley-street. 

13422.  And  there  was  no  firing  towards  the  Falls- 
road  party  at  all  ? — No. 

13423.  While  the  police  were  firing  on  the  Shank- 
hill-road party  what  was  the  Falls-road  party  doing  ? 
— They  were  looking  on.  The  priests  were  driving 
them  back,  and  two  girls  were  waving  orange  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

13424.  Were  they  girls  in  the  Catholic  party? — 
They  were. 

13425.  And  that  only  excited  the  other  party? — 
Yes,  it  did.  After  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  I 
asked  Mr.  Carr  to  allow  me  to  go  over  to  the  Shank- 
hill-road party  to  get  tliem  away,  as  I had  a good  deal 
of  influence  I tliought  with  them.  When  I went  over 
they  all  agreed  to  go  away  only  two  men. 

13426.  That  was  tJie  same  party  that  the  police 
fired  on  1 — Yes,  at  the  corner  of  Wilton-street.  These 
two  men  said  they  would  not  go  away  unless  the  Falls 
road  party  were  taken  away  also. 

13427.  And  during  this  time  was  the  Falls-road 
party  unmolested  1 — Yes,  by  the  police. 

13428.  And  you  got  all  the  Shankhill-road  party 
away  except  two,  and  they  said  tliey  would  not  go 
unless  the  other  party  went  away  ? — Yes,  unless  the 
Falls-road  party  went  away. 

13429.  Were  the  Falls-road  party  put  away  at  all? 

' — I did  not  see  them  put  away,  except  by  the  priests. 

13430.  How  long  were  the  Falls-road  party  looking 
on  at  the  operations  against  tlie  other  party  ?-t-1  don’t 
know  how  long — they  were  there  before  I came  np, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

13431.  On  what  other  occasion  was  it  you  saw 
firing  ? — In  Lime-street  on  the  1st  of  August. 

13432.  Were  there  two  mobs  there  on  that  even- 
ing?—No. 

13433.  Who  was  fired  upon? — Mr.  Bull  and  the 
party  I was  in  were  on  duty  in  Perth-street,  and  we 
heard  tliere  was  a row  going  on  at  Peter’s-hill.  Going 
down  Stanhope-street  we  went  into  Lime-street ; and 


when  we  Avere  fifty  yards  from  the  foot  of  Lime-street 
fourteen  or  fifteen  boys  came  out  and  threw  stones — 
four  came  from  one  corner,  four  came  from  another 
corner,  and  four  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
throwing  stones.  One  man  was  struck  near  me,  but 
that  stone  came  over  tlie  houses,  and  Sir.  Bull  ordered 
one  man  to  fire  at  the  left  corners  and  another  man  to 
fire  at  the  right  corners. 

1343'4.  Was  there  any  danger  to  your  life  on  that 
night  that' you  saw? — Not  the  least. 

13435.  Was  there  anything  that  you  could  not  have 
disposed  of  ndth  the  baton  ? — Four  men  could  have 
disposed  of  it  with  the  baton. 

13436.  Did  you  consider  your  life  in  danger? — I 
did  not ; because  the  man  that  got  struck  got  nervous, 
and  I said  to  liim  it  was  a shame  to  get  so  shaken 
about  nothing. 

13437.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  that  fired? — No. 

13438.  Who  were  the  men  that  fired? — The  first 
that  fired  was  Houston  of  Donegall-pass. 

13439.  Adavis. — Did  he  fire  by  order? — Yes. 

Tlie  next  was  Acting-Sergeant  Slater  ; but  neither  of 
these  shots  took  efiect  so  far  as  I could  see.  . Two  or 
three  more  fellows  came  around  the  right-hand  corner, 
and  Avere  going  to  throw  stones  again  Avhen  Constable 
Ji'GoAvan  fired  and  I saw  one  fellow  falling. 

13440.  Was  there  anytliing  there  that  might  not 
be  disposed  of  Avith  the  baton  1 — There  were  no  baton 
men  there — there  Avere  fifty  military  and  tAventy 
police. 

13441.  And  what  were  the  police  doing? — They 
Avere  marching  up  and  marching  down.  The  felloAvs 
Avere  young  men,  not  boys,  from  twenty  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

13442.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Hoav  many  soldiers  were 
there  ? — Fifty  or  so — I can’t  say. 

13443.  Did  the  soldiers  and  police  go  down 
together  ? — The  soldiers  Avere  beliind  the  police, 
because  I heard  one  of  the  soldiers  say,  “ Hoav  many 
of  these  buggars  did  you  shoot  tliis  time  Avitli  these 
shots  ? ” 

13444.  Shannon. — Who  was  in  cliargeofthe 

party  that  fired  on  the  13th  July? — I suav  Colonel 
Forbes. 

13446.  Did  he  read  the  Biot  Act  ? — I don’t  know, 
sir. 

13446.  Did  you  read  his  evidence  ? — I did  not. 

13447,  You  don’t  knoAv  he  SAvore  he  read  the  Riot 
Act  ? — I don’t  knoAv. 

13448.  Was  ToAvn  Inspector  Carr  in  charge? — I 
believe  he  was  in  charge  of  the  police. 

13449.  Did  you  see  any  reA'olvers  fired  at  the 
police  ? — The  firet  shot  Avas  fired  at  the  police  before 
I came  up. 

13450.  Was  the  Falls  road  mob,  that  you  said  Avas 
left  alone,  doing  anj-thing  ? — Nothiiig,  except  shouts 
ing,  and  some  girls  Avaving  orange  handkerchiefs. 

13451.  IhQ  Fresidmt. — Is  that  the  colour  the  girls 
on  the  Falls  road  usually  Avear?— No,  my  lord;  but 
Avhen  I saw  them  I came  to  the  conclusion  they  Avere 
taken  from  Orangemen  in  the  procession  tlie  day 
before. 

13452.  Mr.  Campbell. — And  yon  said  they  were 
Avaving  them  in  defiance? — Yes. 

13453.  Mr.  Shannon. — You  said  you  saw  some 
police  fronting  this  large  mob? — Tliere  wore  police 
near  the  coffee  stand. 

13454.  Were  they  fronting  the  Falls  road  mob  ? — 
Yes. 

13455.  And  Avhile  the  Falls  road  mob  Avere 
stationary,  Avere  not  the  Shankhill  road  mob  stoning 
the  police  ? — Yes,  some  stones  Avere  coming  near ; but 
the  stones  could  not  reach  the  police. 

13156.  This  was  the  13th  July? — Yes,  sir. 

13457.  Coming  to  the  1st  of  August,  Avlien  you 
Avere  Avith  Mr.  Bull — was  Mr.  M'Cnrthv  Avith  you  ? — 
Yes. 

13458.  Did  you  hear  the  message  brought  to  Mr. 
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Bull  before  lie  came  down  to  Lime  street  ? — I heard 
there  was  a riot  at  Peter’s  liill. 

13459.  Did  you  hear  that  Sergeant  Reddy  and  six 
men  were  being  attacked,  and  wanted  aid  1 — I heard 
it  td’terwards. 

13460.  Did  Mr.  M'Cartliy  come  down  witli  you  1 — 
Yes. 

13461.  Did  Mr.  M'Carthy  read  the  Riot  Act? — I 
did  not  hear  it  read — he  was  behind  me. 

13462.  And  Mr.  Bull  directed  these  three  men,  one 
after  another,  to  fire? — ^Yes,  sm. 

The  President. — I am  sorry  I allowed  tliese  names 
to  be  mentioned.  It  was  an  oversight  on  my  part. 
I regret  the  oversight, 

Mr.  Campbell. — I had  no  object  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion ; and  as  it  was  not  objected  to  I pressed  it. 

The  President. — It  is  my  fault.  ‘ J am  here  to  pre- 
serve order ; and  I have  not  done  so. 

13463.  Mr.  Shannon. — Were  you  lined  in  the 
month  of  Jul}'  ? — I was  not. 

13464.  Were  you  fined  at  all  1 — I was,  but  not  in 
July.  I was  fined  for  an  offence  committed  on  the 
lltii  July. 

13465.  What  for  ? — For  attending  a sermon  in  the 
Ulster  Hall. 

13466.  Who  was  the  preacher  of  the  sermon?— 
The  Rev.  Dr,  Kane. 

13467,  And  what  were  you  fined? — I was  fined 
10s. 

13468.  Were  the  men  confined  to  barracks  ? — ^Yes, 
but  there  was  an  order  that  the  men  could  go  to 
prayers. 

13469.  A.nd  you  were  fined  10s.  for  attending  that 
sermon  ? — ^Yes. 

13470.  Mr.  M‘IIardy. — At  the  time  the  mob  was 
on  the  Falls  road  and  ^e  other  mob  on  the  Shankhill 
road,  were  these  clergymen  busily  engaged  keeping 
back  the  Falls  road  mob  1 — Yes. 

13471.  And  they  preserved  .perfect  order? — So  far 
as  I could  see  they  did.  I did  not  see  any  distrrrb- 
ance  on  the  Falls  road. 

13472.  Did  the  body  that  was  thus  controlled  by 
clergymen  do  anything? — Except  cheer  in  defiance, 
and  wave  orange  sashes. 

13473.  Did  they  throw  any  stones? — I did  not  see 
any. 

13474.  You  say  the  first  shot  you  saw  fired  was 
fired  at  the  police  ? — It  was, 

13475.  Did  you  see  any  shots  fired  by  the  Shank- 
hill  road  party  ? — I did,  sir. 

13476.  How  many  ?—Foi\r  or  five. 

13477.  The  Shankhill  road  party  fired  four  or  five 
shots  ? — It  may  be  more  or  less. 


13478.  Was  that  before  you  went  forward  to  speak 
to  them,  or  afterwards  ? — Afterwards. 

13479.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  by  the  Shank- 
hill road  party  before  that  ?— No,  sir  j I went  over  at 
once. 

13480.  Mr.  Shannon. — Do  yoir  remember  the  night 
of  the  lOtli  of  June  ? — I do,  sir. 

13481.  Were  you  chaired  by  the  Shankhill  road 
party  that  night  ? — Yes. 

13482.  Mr.  Adams. — Yon  said  you  had  some  in- 
fluence with  the  Shankhill  road  party : what  do  you 
mean  by  that? — The  time  Mr.  Haslett’s  election 
was  here  there  were  some  bonfires  lighted  on  the 
Shankhill  road,  and  they  were  wheeling  them  down 
towards  Garrick  hill.  I went'  up  to  the  people,  and 
said  to  the  people  to  burn  them  in  their  own  locality, 
but  not  to  bring  them  down  here  to  create  distur- 
bance. I was  stationed  in  Peter’s  hill  for  three  years, 
and  I knew  many  of  the  parties,  and  they  did  go  back 
for  me.  When  I saw  I had  some  influence  with  the 
people,  after  the  barrack  was  attacked  I went  out  and 
was  cheered.  Dr.  Hanna  was  there,  and  he  told  the 
people  that  if  they  continued  stone-throwing  he  would 
wash  his  hands  out  of  it.  He  said  he  would  have  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  tlie  police  on  the  evening 
before. 

13483.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  the  occasion 
you  attended  the  sermon  in  the  Ulster  Hall?  Were 
there  different  other  constables  allowed  to  attend  their 
places  of  worship  ? — Decidedly  so. 

13484.  And  were  there  any  of  the  other  constables 
punished  ? — There  were  two  others. 

134S5.  For  hearing  the  sermon  from  Dr.  Kane?— 
Yes  ; for  going  with  me. 

Were  tliese  eases  made  exceptions — were  the  men 
in\he  other  cases  punisiied— 

The  President. — The  men  were  allowed  to  go  to 
their  places  of  worship,  but  for  a particular  reason 
they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  this  sermon. 

13486.  Mr.  Shannon. — Were  you  fined  for  going 
to  Dr.  Kane’s  sermon,  or  were  you  fined  for  dis- 
obedience ? — I was  fined  for  leaving  the  barracks. 

13487.  Without  orders  ? — ^Yes. 

13488.  Mr.  Boss.—Axe,  you  a member  of  any  secret 
society  ? — I am. 

13489.  The  Orange  Society?  — No;  I’m  a Free- 
mason. 

13490.  Mr.  Campbell. — About  this  fine:  did  a 
number  of  men  go  out  of  tlie  barrack  that  same  night  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

And  were  they  punished  ? 

The  President. — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that, 

Witness- — I was  told,  sir 

The  President. — We  won’t  hear  what  you  were  told. 


Head-Constable  Bohert  MacFarland  sworn  and  examined. 


13491.  Mr.  M^Mordie. — Will  you  tell  the  Court, 
Head-Constable,  what  occurred  withm  your  know- 
ledge on  the  evening  of  the  9th  June  ? — I was  at  the 
Recorder’s  Court  on  the  7th  June,  but  I was  on  duty 
in  the  evening,  and  I heard  the  police  had  charged 
tlie  Shankhill  road  pai’ty,  but  I knew  nothing  fur^er 
about  it. 

13492.  Well,  tell  us  about  the  8tli  of  Jime  ? — I am 
stationed  at  Peter’s  hill,  and  on  the  8tb  of  June  I was 
at  Peter’s  hill  with  other  men,  as  a reserve  -with  Mr. 
Sullivan,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr.  11‘Carthy, 
the  Resident  Magistrate.  I heard  tiling  in  the  Brick- 
fields dii-ection,  and  the  people  appeared  to  bo  assembled 
on  the  Sbanklull  road.  A little  after  eleven  o’clock 
on  the  same  evening  I and  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  eighteen 
policemen,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bower's  hill, 
and  we  proceeded  there.  There  were  a few  stones 
thrown  at  us  from  Percy  sti'eet,  but  there  were  not 
many  thrown.  We  went  on  our  way,  and  a few 
stones  were  thrown  at  us  from  the  corner  of  Agnes 
street  as  we  went  on  up  to  the  barrack.  When  we  got 
opposite  the  barrack  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  a Head- 


Constable  that  I knew  to  be  Head-Constable  Tilson, 
from  Donegal,  and  he  made  a repoiii  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 

13493.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Is  that  the  Heiid-Coustable 
that  is  supposed  to  have  disappeared  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — That  question  should  not  have 
been  asked.  The  man  has  been  waiting  here  to  be 
called  for  several  days. 

The  President. — Supposed  to  have  what  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Disappeared,  my  learned  friends. 
The  man  has  been  here  for  the  past  week  waiting  for’ 
examination,  and  that  intimation  was  given  to  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  IPMordie. — Quite  right ; I had  no  object  in 
asking  the  question. 

The  President. — Go  on  with  yotu*  evidence,  please. 

13494.  The  Witness. — Any  way  he  appeared 
opposite  the  barrack  and  made  a statement  about  his 
men; 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — MTiat  did  lie  say  ? — Something  to 
the  effect  that  his  men  were  being  beaten.  So  we 
went  on  past  tlie  barrack.  O’Hare’s  publichouse  had 
been  burning  earlier  in  the  evening.  I saw  the  fire 
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enfrines  going  up  myself.  Wlien  we  went  a little  on 
fie  stones  began  to  come  with  vigour— there  was 
pretty  smart  stone-throwing.  Head-Constable  Tilson 
got  excited,  and  said  “ My  God  Almighty,  are  the 
®en  '^oing  to  be  killed  1 Is  there  no  one  to  give  tlie 
order°to  fire  ? ” That  excited  the  men  I think.  They 
struck  a man,  five  or  six  of  them,  that  they  met,  and 
batoned  hfhi. 

13-195.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Was  that  the  man  Bibbsl 
I can’t  tell  what  his  name  is.  I didn’t  see  him  after- 
wards. 

13496.  Did  he  give  any  offence  or  cause  for  this 

attack  1 I can’t  say,  because  the  man  was  away  from 

me.  We  went  across  to  O’Hare’s,  and  went  around, 
and  we  could  not  find  the  head-constable’s  men.  1 
made  inquiries,  and  asked  were  tliere  any  townsmen 
there,  and  I was  told  there  was,  and  so  I told  the 
head-constable  they  had  gone  away  to  some  other 
place,  and  to  make  his  mind  easy  they  were  quite  safe. 
Some  of  the  men  loaded  while  we  were  near  O’Hare’s 
publichouse,  and  1 induced  the  District  Inspector  to 
get  them  to  unload  their  rifles  again. 

13497.  "Why? — Because  there  were  no  people  on 
the  road,  there  were  only  a few  stones  coming  over  the 
houses,  and  if  they  fired  they  might  have  shot  our  own 
men.  I told  them  too,  at  the  same  time,  that  Head- 
Constable  M‘Farland  very  likely  wanted  to  cover 
something  that  had  occurred  to  himself. 

13498.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  his  men  did 
actually  fire?— I will  come  to  that  afterwards.  We 
returned  to  the  Slianlchill  barrack  again,  and  I saw 
that  several  panes  had  been  broken  in  the  barrack. 
We  went  from  that  up  to  the  top  of  the  Shankhill 
road.  A few  stones  were  thrown  as  we  were  going 
up  the  Shankhill  road,  and  then  there  was  no  more 
stone-throwing  until  we  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  road 
to  look  about  in  order  to  make  every  effort  to  find 
the  men  for  the  head-constable.  When  going  down 
the  Shankhill  road  again,  somewhere  about  Conway 
street,  a constable  stepped  out  from  the  ranks  and 
broke  his  baton  on  the  head  of  a man. 

13499.  What  is  the  name  of  that  constable?— 
Burke. 

13500.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  was 
beaten  in  this  way — is  that  Jliskimmon’s  case? — 


13501.  Did  you  see  him  doing  anything?— No ; 
there  was  no  stone-throwing  and  no  party  on  the  road. 
He  appeared  to  be  the  only  party  tliere  at  the  time. 
We  went  back  to  the  barrack  again,  and  we  turned 
out  to  go  to  a house  that  was  alleged  to  be  wrecked 
in  Agnes  street.  We  went  there  and  came  back 
again,  and  Constable  Burke  got  a new  baton  in  the 
Shankhill  barrack.  When  we  came  back  from  Agnes 
street  Mr.  M'Carthy  came  up  with  a party  of  police, 
and  among  them  were  tlie  head-constable’s  men. 
Then  I saw  at  once  what  had  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  the  head-constable  examining  the  men’s  pouches. 
Head-Coustable  Tilson  examined  the  men’s  pouches 
that  were  along  with  him.  I saw  him  looking  at  each 
man's  ammunition  and  speaking  to  the  officer  about  it.  • 

13502.  Whatdidhesay? — Idon’tknow,  He  said 
they  fired. 

13503.  Did  you  hear  the  head-constable  give  any 
explanation  as  to  how  he  lost  his  men? — No ; I don’t 
believe  lie  did.  He  might  have  without  me  being 
aware  of  it  though.  Some  time  afterwaixls  I asked  a 
young  man  to  go  down  the  road — there  were  a few 
stones  thrown^ — ^to  endeavour  to  get  the  pai-ties  away. 
He  went  and  the  stone-throwing  then  ceased. 

13504.  Who  was  the  young  man? — His  name  is 
M'Cnllough.  I did  not  know  then  but  I afterwards 
ascertained  it  was  M'Cnllougb.  Two  parties  of  police 
were  brought  around  the  street,  and  there  was  a 
charge.  I got  into  the  barrack  as  I had  got  a blow  of 
a stone.  I forgot  to  say  that  on  the  first  occasion  I 
went  up  to  the  Shankhill  barrack  I got  a blow  of  a stone 
on  the  side  of  the  leg,  which  subsequently  incapaci- 
tated me  for  three  days.  They  brought  a man  into 
the  barrack  on  thrir  batons,  and  he  appeared  to  be 


dying  or  nearly  so.  I believed  one  of  the  constables  Oct.  ii,  1886. 
went  away  on  a ear  with  liim.  We  started  down  the  ' 

road  again  for  Peter’s-hill  in  command  of  Mr.  M'Car-  MncFarUnd. 
thy,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  Some  stones  were 
thrown  about  Agnes-street ; but  not  many  though. 

Some  of  the  police  who  were  in  tlie  rere  went  out  of 
the  ranks  and  I saw  them  attack  several  parties. 

13505.  Unnecessarily? — ^Well,  I considered  it  so. 

13506.  Witli  their  batons? — Yes  ; I believe  finm 
an  official  report  I saw  that  Burke  broke  his  second, 
baton  on  that  occasion. 

13507.  Was  that  an  official  report  ? — Yesj  it  was 
attached  to  the  report  1 had  made  myself. 

13508.  Did  you  report  Burke  for  the  first  occur- 
rence?— Yes,  I did.  • • 

13509.  Did  you  report  him  for  the  second? — Noj 
I did  not  know  of  it  at  the  time.  I noticed  some  de- 
tectives coming  down  the  road ; and  I believe  they 
assaulted  parties  unnecessaiily'who  came  out  to  see 
the  fires  on  the  public  road. 

13510.  You  considered  it  was  not  proper  to  attack 
them  with  batons  ? — They  had  no  batons. 

13511.  With  the  butt  end  of  their  rifles? — ^No  ; 
they  were  detectives  in  plain  clotlies. 

13512.  The  fires  you  allude  to  were  lit? — On  the 
public  road. 

13513.  What  date? — It  was  the  morning  of  the 
9th  then. 

' 13514.  That  was  the  morning  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  in  Parliament? — ^The  bill  was  tliro-wn  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  at  one  o’clock  or  thereaways,  and 
this  occurred  on  the  morning  of  tlie  9th  at  one  o’clock 
or  thereaw.ays. 

13515.  Now  come  to  tlie  8th  of  August  on  tlio 
Shankhill-road  ? — 1 was  at  the  riots,  first  on  the  12th 
of  July. 

13516,  Wherewere  the  riots  on  the  12th  July? — 

On  the  Brickfields.  I was  on  duty  there,  or  rather  I 
was  superintending  beat  duty. 

13517.  Will  you  tell  us  what  occun-ed  there? — 

The  assistance  that  we  had  was  withdra%vn,  and  I was 
left  alone  with  the  regular  supply  of  men— the  usual 
to^vn  supply — and  I placed  them  in  different  jihices. 

A drumming  party  came  out  at  one  o’clock,  and  I 
telegraphed  to  Albert-street  for  assistance,  but  I did 
not  get  any  assistance.  I thought  there  would  be  a 
row  from  the  vigorous  way  they  beat  their  drums. 

But  there  was  great  riot  there — there  were  only  a 
few  stones  thrown. 

13518.  Now  come  to  the  Gth  Augiust? — ^Yes. 

13519.  Where  were  you  on  that  day? — I was  at 
the  Model  School. 

13520.  Stationed  there  ? — Yes. 

13521.  How  many  police  were  there? — There  was 
a considerable  number  there.  I can’t  say  how 


many. 

13522.  Did  you  see  any  mob  there? — There  were 
crowds  there  almost  every  evening  from  the  1st  of 
August. 

13523.  Was  the  crowd  there  on  this  particular  day 
from  an  early  part  of  the  day  ? — At  about  five  or  half- 
past five  o’clock  the  crowd  would  gather  thei'e. 

13524.  Did  you  see  any  effoi-t  made  by  tlie  police 
to  disperse  tliat  crowd?"— On  several  occasions  I saw 
two  lines  of  policemen  drawn  across  the  Brickfields, 
one  above  and  one  below,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
use  much  vigoui-  in  putting  them  back,  and  detec- 
tives there  in  front  of  the  crowd  almost  every  day 
keeping  them-back. 

13525.  Were  they  fraternising  with  the  crowd  and- 
talking  with  the  crowd  ?— They  were  acting  lilrc  only 
other  fellows  with  their  sticks. 

13626.  I mean  did  they  allow  them  to  remain  m 
the  street  ? — Yes.  , „ , , 

13527.  A serious  peril  at  any  moment?— A crowd 
under  any  circumstances  is  a serious  peril. 

13528.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have 
dispersed  tliat  crowd  without  much  ffifficulty?— I 
believe  if  the  men  went  determinedly  to  work  they 
would  have  dispersed  them.  ■ 3 Q 2 
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135S9.  There  was  no  determined  attempt  to  clear 
the  crowd  away  t — No  substantial  attempt. 

13-530.  Did  you  see  any  person  firing  that  niglitl 

I was  sent  to  the  Grosvenor-road  by  Mr,  M'Carthy 
with  a company  of  police.  I heard  a shot  fired  when 
going  through  M‘Donnell-street.  I went  to  Leeson- 
street  to  get  behind  the  party  firing  the  shot,  and  when 
there  a shot  was  fired. 

13531.  Was  it  a policeman  fired  1 — I could  not  say, 
but  it  ai>peared  to  me  it  was  from  the  sound  of  the 

13532.  Did  you  see  any  man  who  fired  that  nightl 
I don’t  ask  you  to  tell  his  name  ? — There  was  a man 
out  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  witli  his  rifle  half  to  the 
present.  The  man  was  looking  down  Grosvenor-street. 
I looked  down  and  did  not  see  anyone  in  tlie  street.  It 
leads  down  to  Lindsay’s  factory.  It  was  at  Theodore- 
street  the  man  was  stancUng,  I shouted  to  him  to  go 
back,  and  he  did  so.  When  I got  up  the  scrge;int  asked 
him  to  unload  his  rifle,  and  he  did  so.  A party  who 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  manager  of  Lindsay’s  factory, 
came  and  complained  of  shots  being  fired  into  the 
factory.  I refeiTed  them  to  Colonel  Bbildry,  and  he 
told  me  to  go  up  and  examine  into  the  case.  I went  to 
examine  tlie  pouches  of  the  men  and  get  the  men  -who 
had  fired.  That  was  at  the  junction  of  Gihson-street 
and  Leeson-street.  I fell  tlie  men  in  and  exjimined  all 
their  pouches,  and  saw  that  one  man  was  short  of  five 
reunds.  I a-sked  him  his  name,  and  the  Rev.  Sir. 
Magee  came  up  and  .said,  “Don’t  give  it.” 

13533.  Is  liG  a Catholic  clergyman  1 — Ye.s.  I said  I 
was  acting  in  the  peiformance  of  ray  duty,  and  I would 
be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  not  interfere.  I got  tlie 
name,  and  Fatlier  Magee  came  back  and  said,  “ I’ll 
watch  you,  Mr,  M'Farland.” 

13534.  That  was  the  assistance  he  tendered  you  ? 

That  was  what  occurred.  1 got  the  names  of  the 
dilferent  parties.  Nine  rounds  of  ammunition 
fired  on  that  occasion  by  the  party 


13542.  When  the  police  were  about  to  firel  meant 
— No,  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  then.  I may 
add  that  the  sergeant  in  chai-ge  of  one  of  the  partis 
said  that  a shot  had  been  fired  on  tlie  Grosvenor-road 
at  the  police.  I am  neai-ly  cei-tain  than  he  said  “ at 
the  police.”  I examined  the  place  by  direction  of  Mr 
Cruise,  and  Grogan,  the  other  man  who  fireA  said  that 
the  shot  went  over  his  head,  but  when  I examined  m> 
Theodore-street,  in  every  direction,  I could  not  find 
the  mark  of  any  shot  or  bullet  at  all. 

13543.  You  saw  the  detectives  go  romid  in  front  of 
the  men  1 — Yes. 

13544.  And  were  tliere  any  persons  in  their  com- 
pany, or  apparently  acting  with  them  ?— Yes. 

13545.  Civilians? — Yes. 

13546.  Did  you  know  anything  about  them?— 
No,  only  what  I heard  afterwards. 

13547.  From  whom  ?— Well,  I made  inquiries  from 
an  old  policeman  in  Dublin  as  to  who  they  were. 

13548.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  old  police- 
man ? — Well,  I would  prefer  not  to  state  it. 

_ 13549.  Very  well  ?— Had  you  any  conflict  that 
night  with  the  Falls-road  party  ? — No,  not  on  the  nisrht 
of  the  6tli.  “ 

13550.  'Wlieu  was  it?— The  evening  of  the  7th 
There  was  firing  on’ the  evening  of  the  7th.  On  that 
evening  I ivas  on  duty  there  too.  There  were  some  of 
the  police  firing  about  Percy-street.  There  was  a com- 
pany of  police  drawn  across  the  street  just  where  some 
new  houses  are  being  built.  I was  looking  at  them 
and  the  Falls-road  mob  rushed  across  as  far  nearly  as 
the  new  houses,  and  commenced  waving  their  hats 
The  Protestants  were  in  their  own  quarter  at  the 
otlier  end  of  the  street. 

13551.  And  where  were  the  police  then  ? In  front 

of  the'OathoJio  jiarty. 

13-552.  Did  they  do  i 


. lytliing? — The  Falls  party 

reve  went  on  till  about  the  commencement  of  Dover  street 

T i X ^ t-. and  the  persons  who  were  in  charge  of  that  mob  drnvi 

tSsonJtreS™^  Gibson-street  aiul  part  them  back,  and  then  the  police  commenced  firing 


Dover  street.  I heard  there  was  a man  shot  there. 

13553.  Mr.  Adams. — A Falls  road  man,  was  he? 

No,  I telieve  he  belonged  to  the  Shankhill  road  party. 
TT  ii-  , 13554.  Irlv.  M^Mordie. — Could  you  explain  why  the 

He  was  talcing  charge  of  his  Falls  road  mob  went  down  that  direction  at  all  1— To 


13535.  Did  you  see  Father  Magee  after  that 
going  about? — He  was  continually  about  the  Model 
Scliool. 

13536.  "Wliat  doing  ?- 

"TaS?’';  jM’S'tell  them  to  go  home.l-H.  kept  poSe™  teTh^oi 

^o'iaq'^  -n-1  i *.  n iv  j.  t , 13555.  Is  that  the  interpretation  you  put  on  it  at 

iw",  to  their  homes. 


13539.  Me.  Mee  Magee  tell  the  The'SL 

people  to  go  to  their  homes  ? — He  put  them  back.  I just  at  the  back  of  the  nnlice  nvrl  rtan-e,  i ^ 
suggested  to  the  officer  in  charge  to  have  the  people  heads  at  the  Shankliill  party. ' ^ 

lMtofftheeoad,ancl  1 atliea  Magee  pot  them  ot",  l,ut  13.557.  DicUhe  police  iiiteefore  ivith  fliem  at  all  !_ 

ateoL.  The™"i,rite?L“h;:^^^ 

S r’-r  ^ »”■  "‘"'“f »» » cim.g?of 

tion  of  the  road.  ^ 


going  to,  and  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I belie^v 
the  resident  magistiutewas  Colonel  Baldly,  so  I asked 
him  to  halt  bis  men,  till  I could  speak  to  the  otlier 
resident  magistrate,  who  had  sent  him  across  as  I 
understood.  That  was  Mr.  Nagle,  and  I went  to  hiiii, 
and  told  him  that  there  was  no  use  for  the  police  at 
the  other  side  of  tho  Brickfields— that  there  was  no 
crowd  there,  and  nothing  for  tlicm  to  do.  That  .1  had 
been  across  myself,  and  knew  that.  Father  M‘Ardle 
was  tlieve,  and  lie  said,  “ You  do  not  want  me  to  di.s- 
believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ?”  “At  all  events  they 
were  there,”  he  said,  “ in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  police  had  been  posted  across  those  streets 
before,  and  it  always  had  a very  good  eflect.”  Well,  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  that,  so  I induced  the  resident 
magistrate,  Mr.  Nagle,  to  take  back  those  police,  and 
he  did  .so,  and  there  was  no  rioting  that  evening. 

13540.  At  tho  Brickfields?— At  the  Brickfields, 

13641.  Did  you  see  any  necessity  for  the  firing  you 
have  mentioned? — ^Vllere? 


13559.  Do  yon  know  the  names  of  the  mon  ? Yes 

a few  of  tliem.  ' 

13560.  And  those  persons  were  bringing  tlie  mob 
down  you  say  to  draw  out  the  Protestants  from  the 
.Shankliill  road  to  be  shot  ?— No,  they  were  puttina 
the  Falls  men  back.  ^ ® 

135G1.  But  you  said  you  believed  that  this  mob, 
winch  was  led  by  eight  or  ten  persons,  according  to 
your  description,  had  for  its  object  to  draw  tJie  Shank- 
lull  party  from  their  district  in  order  tliat  they  mio-ht 
be  shot  ilotvn  by  tlie  police  I— Tlmt  i™  not  my  iito, 
tion,  my  lord.  ■' 

13562.  And  I wanted  to  know  the  uaiiies  of  the 
leaders  of  that  mob  who  were  bringing  them  down  for 
this  murderous  purpose  ?— Yes,my  lord,  but  the  leaders, 
i saul,  were  putting  back  the  peoiile  to  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  Falls. 

135G3.  Mr.  -IPdforcffe.— "iWio  were  tlie  leaders  of 
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the  mob  that  you  saw  exerting  themselves  in  tliis  way  1 

— ‘Well,  one  of  them  was  Mulvanny,  and 

The  President. — There  is  no  necessity  for  having 
their  names  now.  I thought  the  witness  intended  to 
convey  quite  another  tiling — that  these  were  leaders 
of  a mob,  coming  down  into  the  Protestant  quarter  in 
order  to  draw  the  Protestants  out  to  be  shot  by  the 
police.  He  says  now  that  that  is  not  so. 

13564.  Mr.  Adams. — Were  you  examined  about 
those  riots  at  any  time  ? — I made  report-s  about  them, 

13565.  Were  these  reports  published  1 — No,  my 
reports  were  to  my  officers — made  to  my, officers. 

13566.  But  were'  you  publicly  examined  at  any 

I‘  proceedings  in  connexion  with  those  riots  ? — I was. 

13567.  Were  you  aslced  when  yon  were  examined, 
did  you  belong  to  any  association  1 — No. 

13568.  On  the  Shaukhm  1— No. 

13569.  To  the  Loyalist  Defence  Association,  or  any- 
thing of  tliat  kind  ? — No.  . 

13570.  And  you  do  not? — I do  not. 

13671.  You  were  never  asked  that? — No.  I was 
sent  up  to  the  Shaukliill  road  because  I was  stationed 
at  Peter’s-hill.  I was  sent  up  by  Mr.  Thynnc  to 
asoei-tain  at  various  times  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
and 

13572.  I do  not  want  to  Iieai-  that  at  all.  But  j'ou 
I do  not  belong  to  any  association  of  the  kind  I have  ' 
I mentioned  ? — I do  not,  sir. 

I Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Let  me  ask  you — is  there  any' 
foundation  for  that  question  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — That  is  a most  improper  question  for 
you  to  put,  I think. 

The  President. — Cei-tainly,  and  it  shall  not  be 
answered. 

. 13573.  Mr.  Weir.  Q.c. — Is  there  any  other  Head- 

Constable  M'Parland  in  Belfast,  except  yourself  ? — 
No. 

The  President. — What  foroe’does  he  belong  to  1 
Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — To  the  Belfast  force,  my  lord, 

• stationed  at  Peter’s-hill. 

Mr.  Adams. — Being  a head-constable  he  has  no 
number,  although  he  belongs  to  the  town  force. 

13574.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Tlien  if  the  defence  com- 
mittee at  Shankhill  asked  that  Head-Constable  M‘Far- 
land  should  be  put  at  tlie  head  of  the  police,  that  tlioy 
would  consent  to  be  placed  there,  it  would  be  you  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

13675.  When  <lid  yorr  hear  that  they  asked  tliat 
you  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  Pu'ote.stant 
policemeir  in  that  district  after  the  police  had  been 
withdi-awn  ? — It  was  after  Dr.  Hanna’s  interview  with 
the  Inspector-General  and  the  Committee.  At  all 
events  I believe  it  was  after  that,  but  of  course  I was 
not  at  the  nieetmg. 

13576.  Of  course  not.  How  long  after  the  meeting 
did  you  hear  that,  do  you  know  1 — I believe  I heard  it 
first  on  the  night  of  the  25th — tlie  night  of  the  riot 
on  the  Shankhill  road.  I never  saw  Dr.  Hanna  but 
the  once,  and  that  was  during  the  night  of  the  riot. 

13577.  Did  you  hear  it  from  himself  then  ? — 1 
believe  something  to  that  effect. 

13578.  Fi'om  himself  ? — Yes. 

13579.  That  he  had  asked  the  Executive  Committee 
to  place  you  in  charge  of  some  Protestant  constables 
that  he  would  consent  to  be  placed  on  the  Shankhill 
road ; w'as  not  that  it  ? — He  did  not  go  so  far  as  that  I 
think, 

13580.  What  did  he  state  then? — He  .said  “You 
are  the  man  that  thei’e  was  talk  about  taking  charge 
of  the  police  on  the  Shankhill  road,”  and  then  the 
sroimg  and  otlier  things  turned  up  to  prevent  his 
saying  nioie  ; at  the  very  moment  in  fact  thei-e  was 
stoning  going  on, 

. 13581,  Did  he  speak  to  you  while  the  stoning  was 
going  on? — Yes,  just  a word  or  two. ' 

13582.  When  did  you  make  your  first  communi- 
cation about  the  evidence  you  could  give  to  the 
Loyalist  Defence  Committee  ? — I never  gave  any  in- 
formation to  the  Loyalist  Defence  Committee. 


13583.  You  never  gave  any  information? — No,  not  Od.  21, 
to  tlie  Loyalist  Defence  Committee.  _ 

13684,  To  whom  then? — I talked  to  Mr.  Harpur  Mac^rlaa 
about  it. 

13585.  And  did  you  talk  to  Mr.  Johnson,  tlie 
solicitor  for  tlie  Loyalist  Defence  .Association,  about 

— Well,  he  talked  to  me  but  I gave  him  no  infor- 
mation. 

13586.  How  long  after  Dr.  Hanna  spoke  to  you  in 
the  way  you  have  mentioned,  did  you  come  to  kir. 

Harpur’s  office  about  this? — I never  went  to  3Jr. 

Harpur’s  office  at  all. 

13587.  V lieu  did  he  come  to  you  then  ? — He  rever 
came  to  me  either.  I met  him  in  a room  in  the  hall 
outside  there. 

13588.  When  ?— To-day. 

13589.  Did  you  give  no  statement  of  what  your 
evidence  was  to  be  to  any  person  before  you  came'iiito 
court  except  to  Mr.  Ilaipur  to-day  in  the  hall  outside  ? 

— I do  not  believe  I did. 

13590.  Is  that  all  you  can  say  about  it  then? — 

Well,  I have  been  talking  about  it  to  kir.  M'Kibbin 
and  to  others. 

13591.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  MTvibbin  what  yon 
could  prove  ? — Oh,  I was  only  talking  to  him  generally 
about  the  riots. 

13592.  Yes,  but  v.’hen  was  that?— I could  not  tell 
you  the  date. 

13593.  How  long  after  this  remarkable  interffiew 
with  Dr.  Hanna  was  it? — I only  mot  liim  once  since, 

I think,  and  I don’t  think  I did  more  than  bid  liiin 
the  time  of  clay. 

13594,  When  did  you  speak  to  him  about  the  riot.s 
then? — After  the  9th  June,  from  that  out  anytime 
that  I came  across  him  accidentally  I would  talk  to 
him. 

13595.  You  know  that  the  proposal  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Dr.  Hanna  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  10th  - 
June? — No,  it  was  some  time  in  August,  I believe. 

13596.  Did  you  see  ?,Ir.  JITCibbin  after  tliat  ! — 

Well,  I believe  I saw  him  the  other  day. 

13597.  But  when  did  you  see  liim  after  that  first? 

— I cannot  say. 

13598.  You  cannot  say? — No.  I may  skate  that 
I saw  him  on  the  Shankhill-road  tliese  nights  along 
with  a number  of  other  gentlemen 

13599.  But,  after  the  liots,  when  did  you  see  him 
first — when,  after  you  had  tlie  eonvei’salion  with  j9r, 

Hanna,  did  you  see  Mr.  M'Kibbin  and  speak  to  Imn 
about  the  riots? — I do  not  believe  I was  speaking  to 
him  at  all  about  the  riots  after.  We  might  have  Lad 
a casual  word  or  two,  but  I do  not  recollect  anythin" 
of  the  kind  you  suggest. 

13600.  Yery  well.  Now  will  you  tell  me  about 
another  matter.  Y ou  used  a very  rem.arkable  expres- 
.sion  in  your  evidence— that  you  “ saw  a man  carried 
ill  by  the  detectives  on  batons?” — Yc.s. 

13601.  Listen  to  this.  Did  you  give  this  infor- 
mation, sir : — 

“ The  followii'g  descriptaoTi  of  what  occurred  is  from  t)  e 
pen  of  a member  of  the  police  force.  I cannot  for  obviou;, 
reasons  give  the  name  of  the  writer  at  this  stage  of  the 
)o.atter.  Speaking  of  the  incident  above  mentioned  and  tfio 

conduct  of  the  police,  he  writes ; A man  wa.s  seizi  d mul 

carried  into  the  Shankhill-road  barr.aclts  on  batons,  while 
the  police  shouted  e.xultingly,  this  fellow  ig  done  for.  Hi-, 
head  was  laid  open;  he  appeai'cd  dead.  The  detectives 
following  the  j)obec  ma.dc  savage  onslaughts  on  many  way- 
fnrei's  and  young  boys,  the  ])copie  never  suspecting  that 
they-— the  detectives— were  police.” 

Do  you  swear,  sir,  that  the  member  of  tlie  police  force 
^^dlose  name  could  not  be  given  at  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings  is  not  yourself? — I will  not. 

Mr.  Adar?is. — What  ncwspajier  is  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — From  Mr.  Pulton's  report. 

Mr.  Ada/iis. — What  repoit  do  you  say  it  is  from  ? 

Mr.  TFeir,  Q.c. — From  a report  prepai-ed  by  Mi-. 

Pulton,  a member  of  the  Bar,  for  the  Irish  J.oval 
Patriotic  Union.  ' - 

13602.  The  Prcsirfenk— Who  did  you  write  it  to,  sir? 
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Oct.  21, 188->. 

Koljerl. 

MacVarland. 


Witness. — I did  not  ■write  tliat  letter  at  all. 

13603.  Are  you  not  after  stating  that  you  did? — 
[No  ans'wer.] 

13604.  Mr.  M'Hojrdy. — Tou  -were  asked  whether 
you  would  s'wear  that  you  -were  not  the  ■writer  of  tliat, 
and  you  said  you  would  not — was  not  that  a confession 
that  you  did  write  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — He  says  now,  at  aU  events,  tliat 
he  did  not  write  it. 

Mr.  Adams. — Ask  him  the  question,  plain  and 
straightforward,  is  he  tlie  autlior  of  it  or  not. 

13605.  The  Presulent. — Are  you  the  man  that 
wrote  the  statement  contained  in  that  letter  1 — Well, 
.1  just  say  about  it  that  I saw  it. 

13606.  You  could  not  say  whether  you  are  the 
man  that  wrote  that  statement  ? — I believe  I spoke  to 
a pei-soE  about  it. 

13607.  Who  did  you  write  it  to,  sir? — Well,  I 
■wrote  it  to  Mr.  Rowlands. 

13608.  And  how  dare  you  say  just  now  that  you 
did  not  know  whether  you  wrote  it  or  not  1 — I do 
not  know  but  that  there  might  be  some  otlier  police- 
man who  wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

You  have  given  that  portion  of  your  evidence — I 
rvill  not  say  whetlier  the  rest  of  it  is  true  or  not — in  a 
most  discreditable  manner. 

Mr,  Campbell. — I do  not  like  to  interrupt,  my  lord, 
but 

The  President. — ^You  must  not  interrupt. 

Mr.  Campbell. — But,  my  lord 

The  President. — You  must  not  intermpt,  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Yv' ell,  my  lord,  just  a word. 

The  President. — You  must  not  interrupt  now ; the 
cross-examination  must  go  on. 

Mr.  Campbell. — But,  my  lord,  I wish  to  interpose 
just  one  word. 

The  President. — I will  not  hear  you  at  present. 
Not  one  word.  Let  this  examination  proceed. 

13609.  Mr.  Weh\  q.c.  (to  witness). — Is  it  true,  as 
stated  by  you  in  that  letter,  that  “ the  detectives  fol- 
lowing riie  police  snade  savage  onslaughts  on  unwary 
wayfarci’s  ” 1 — I say  that  is  true. 

13610.  What  did  they  do — liad  they  anything  in 
their  hands  1 — Tiiey  beat  that  man  with  sticks. 

13611.  Have  not  you  stated  in  your  evidence  a 
raimrte  or  two  ago  that  tliey  ha-d  nothing  in  their 
liands — those  detectives  ?— ^ 

hir.  Campbell. — No,  he  said  that  they  had  no  rifles 
•or  batons,  bub  that  they  had  sticks  in  their  hands. 

13612.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — They  had  sticks  in  their 
hands,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

13613.  And  they  beat  this  man  with  them  ? — Yes. 

13614.  Very  well.  Now  give  me  the  names  of 
those  detectives  that  you  say  acted  in  this  manner  ? — 
Well,  Storey  was  one  of  them. 

13615.  Who  else? — I saw  a crowd  of  men  behind 
on  the  road,  and  I identiffed  Constable  Nesbitt  as  one 
•of  them. 

) 3616'.'  Anyone  else  ? — I could  not  see  the  remain- 
der of  tlieni.  Yes,  Mulvey,  I believe,  was  there. 

13617.  Storey,  Nesbitt,  and  Mulvey.  You  saw 
them  committing  “ savage  onslaughts  on  unwary  way- 
farers and  young  boys  ” ? — Well,  I saw  them  assault- 
ing people  on  the  road,  and  I stated  it  before  at  petty 
sessions.  I didn’t  mention  their  names  then. 

13618.  Did  you  believe  that  tlrey  were  acting 
improperly  ? — I did. 

13019.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  an  offence  for  a 
policeman  to  act  as  they  were  acting  ? — I believed 
tlioy  were  acting  improperly,  and  of  course  it  was  an 
offence. 

13620.  You  were  a superior  officer  to  them  1 — Yes, 
sir,  in  2-ank ; but  there  were  officers  present. 

13621.  And  is  it  your  duty  if  yorr  see  a policeman 
acting  improperly  to  report  him,  and  to  have  him 
punished  for  it  ?--It  is. 

13622.  Did  you  report  those  men,  sir? — No,  I did 
not. 

13023.  As  I understand,  ■when  you  came  upon  the 


6tli  August,  Drought  had  been  there  for  some  time 
before  you  ?— I don’t  know. 

13624.  He  was  there  when  you  arrived,  at  all 
events  ? — Yes. 

13625.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  police  on  that 
occasion  ? — Mr.  McCarthy  was  in  charge  of  one  party 
— no,  Mr.  M'Derraott  was,  and  I saw  Sergeant 
Drought,  and  I could  see  that  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
other  party. 

13620.  See,  sir,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  party  that 
fired  : was  it  not  Sergeant  Dempsey  ? — Yes,  Sergeant 
Dempsey  and  Sergeant  Farrant. 

Did  yom-  superior  officer  or  the  resident  magis- 
trate order  you  to  find  out  the  state  of  tlie  ammunition 
— to  examine'  the  pouches  of  the  men  ? — He  told  me 
to  go  and  examine  the  pouches. 

13627.  Did  you  do  that  in  presence  of  civilians 
looking  on  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes,  I did  it  in  the  street. 

13628.  And  did  you  allow  the  civilians  to  take 
down  from  your  note  book,  looking  over  your  shoulder, 
the  names  of  the  constables  who  had  fired  ; did  you 
do  that,  sir  ? — I did  not  allow  them  to  do  it,  but  we 
were  in  the  street,  and  I remember  that  one  man  did 
look  over  my  shoulder. 

13629.  Did  you  allow  that  to  be  done,  sir,  ■without 
remonstrance  or 

13630.  The  President. — Tlie  question  is,  did  he  do 
it.  If  he  did  it  at  all  it  must  have  been  done  with  his 
knowledge  and  assent.  That  is  plain,  I think. 

13631.  Ml'.  TFeiV,  Q.C.— I ask  you  again,  did  you 
in  the  public  street,  in  presence  of  large  crowds  of 
people,  examine  the  pouches  of  those  men ; did  you 
make  a note  of  the  names  of  tlie  men  who  had  fired, 
and  did  you  allow  people  in  the  mob  to  look  over  your 
shouldei',  and  copy  from  your  note  book  what  you  were 
taking  down  ? — I believe  one  man  did  look  over  my 
shoulder,  but  I told  Sergeant  Drought  to  keep  the 
people  away. 

13632.  Did  you  see  this  man  that  you  say  you 
believe  looked  over  your  shoulder  making  notes? — 
Yes. 

13633.  And  did  Father  M'Gee  tell  you  in  presence 
of  a number  of  people  there  that  it  was  cniel  of  you, 
and  wrong  of  you,  to  expose  men  in  that  way  who 
were  only  doing  their  duty  in  firing  when  tliey  had 
been  ordered  ?-— Father  M'Gee  never  used  these  words. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Does  your  lordship  not  think  that 
this  is  being  pushed  too  far  ? 

Tlie  President. — You  must  be  silent,  sir.  I have 
allowed  great  latitude  durmg  the  progress  of  tliis  in- 
quiry in  order  to  elicit  the  truth.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  desirable  that  this  man  should  be  cross-examined 
now  by  Mr.  Weir,  without  interruption  or  anything 
being  said,  and  I must  ask  you  not  to  interpose. 

13634.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — (To  witness) — You  know 
Fatlier  M'Gee,  of  coiii-se  ? — Yes,  I do. 

13635.  He  lives  in  Belfast  here  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

13636.  And  can  be  produced  in  this  court  of 
course  ? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

13637.  Do  you  swear  that  Father  M'Gee  did  uot 
tell  you  tliat  the  men  had  only  done  their  duty  on  that 
occasion,  and  that  it  was  cruel  for  you  to  expose  them 
in  tlie  way  you  were  doing  by  going  through  that 
peiformance  in  the  public  street  in  the  presence  of 
large  excited  crowds  ? — I do  swear  that  he  never  said 
anytliing  of  that  kind  to  me. 

13638.  Of  in  youi-  hearing  ? — Or  in  my  hearbig. 

13639.  Did  he  say  to  you — now  remark  the  ex- 
pression— that  only  having  done  their  duty  it  was  » 
shame  for  you  to  expose  them  in  that  way  and  to 
, nifirk  them  out  to  tlie  people  who  were  standing  in  the 
street  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

13640.  Mr.  M'Ha/rdy. — How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  Royal  Irisli  Constabulary  1 — 'Twenty-two  years 
and  seven  months. 

13641.  And  how  long  have  you  been  attached  to 
Belfast  ? — For  two  years. 

13642.  And  stationed  at  Peter’s-hill  how  long? — 
Two  years  the  last  day  of  this  month. 
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13643.  Have  you  ever  been  stationed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  tovm,  besides  Peter’s-liill  1 — No,  sir. 

13644.  "VVlaat  rank  do  you  hold  ? — I am  Head-Con- 
stable. 

13045.  That  is  the  highest  rank  that  an  ordinary 
constable  usually  rises  to  1 — Well,  a fair  share  of  tliem 
rise  to  be  District  Inspectors— one  in  every  three  or 
four. 

Mr.  Adams. — One  in  four  is  tlie  proportion  I rxndcr- 
stand. 

13646.  Mr.  JPI/ai'dt/. — But  practically  yours  is 
the  highest  rank  that  ordhiary  policemen  attain  to  1 — 
Tes,  the  most  we  ever  look  to  as  a rule. 

13647.  What  length  of  time  have  you  been  a Head- 
Constable'! — Two  years  the  15th  of  this  month. 

13648.  You  were  promoted  and  sent  here  on  pro- 
motion then  r — Yes,  sir.  I was  promoted  in  Cork, 
and  transferred  to  Belfast. 

13649.  You  have  mentioned  a man  named  Burke 
whose  baton  was  broken  on  two  occasions  m conflict 
with  the  mobl — Yes. 

13650.  Did  you  make  a report  of  that’ — I did. 

13951.  Could  you  state  what  that  report  was? — 
Yes.  I wrote  to  the  effect  that  I had  to  report  Con- 
stable James  Burke,  number  so-and  so,  under  the 
following  circumstances,  for  breaking  his  baton  on 
the  Shankhill-road,  and  then  I gave  the  particulars 
that  we  were  charging,  under  Mr.  Sullivan,  on  the 
Shankhill-road,  itc. 

13651!.  You  need  not  mind  giving  us  the  par- 
ticulars, but  what  was  the  result  of  your  report  ? — 
That  he  was  returned  for  tml. 

13653.  Who  was  returned  for  trial? — Constable 
Burke,  sir. 

13654.  Returned  for  tiial  to  the  assizes  is  it? — 
Yes,  sir.  He  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrates, 
and  committed  for  trial  to  the  recorder,  but  it  has 
been  put  off  to  the  assizes ; that  is  how  it  stands. 

13655.  When  were  the  police  withdrawn  from  duty 
on  the  Shankhill  ? — There  were  none  of  the  poHce  on 
the  ShankhOl  after  the  4th  August. 

13656.  And  some  time  after  that  there  was  refer- 
ence made  about  sending  you  with  some  picked  men 
there  to  take  charge  of  the  district? — Yes,  after  Mr. 
Thynne  spoke  to  me.  He  was  the  police  officer  in 
this  town,  and  he  ^sked  me  had  I any  objection  to  go 
to  the  Shanklull-road,  and  I said  “ None.”  I would 
say  he  was  talking  to  me  four  or  five  days  before  I 
did  go  up  to  Shankhill  at  all. 

13657.  Were  you  sent  up  to  keep  order  there  after- 
wards?— T was  on  the  road  with  two  men  for  a 
month  afteiwards.  We  got  orders  to  go  there  and 
patrol  till  five  in  the  evening — up  to  Dover-sti'eet  and 
Percy-street,  and  up  tlie  Shankhill. 

13658.  Did  you  make  the  least  suggestion  to  Dr. 
Hanna  yourself  that  you  should  be  sent  there? — No. 
I never  spoke  to  him  about  the  matter  at  all,  and  he 
only  mentioned  it  to  me,  in  the  way  I have  stated, 
the  night  of  the  riot  on  the  Shankhill — ^just  a word 
or  two — and  I may  add  that  half  of  Shankhill  is  under 
my  supervision,  and  has  been  since  I was  stationed  at 
Peter’s-liill — the  left-hand  side  going  up.  I am 
responsible  for  that. 

13659.  And  what  was  the  practical  effect  of  your 
being  sent  there — that  you  had  both  sides  of  the  road 
under  your  charge? — Well,  I patrolled  both  sides 
of  the  road  up  to  a certain  distance,  and  patrolled  it 
back  again  with  these  men. 

13660.  Did  you  think  that  the  reason  the  people 
had  confidence  in  you  was  because  you  had  discharged 
your  duties  conscientiously  1 — Yes.  I may  state  that 
on  the  8th  as  the  Islandmen  were  going  home  I was 
in  charge  of  the  police  at  the  corner  of  Carrick-liill, 
and  that  tlie  Islandmen  cheered  us  thei-e.  On  these 
occasionsiwas  usuallystationed  on  Garrick -hill  to  keep 
sepai-ate  the  Shankhill-road  people  and  the  Carrick-liill 
people,  and  it  went  abroail  that  I had  prosecuted  a con- 
stable for  assaulting  one  of  the  Shankhill  people,  and  I 
believe  that  that  was  the  reason  why  I was  popular  in  it 
at  all.  Of  course  they  stoned  me  after  that  into  the 


barracks.  They  stoned  me  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  Oct.  »i,  18S8. 

into  the  barracks,  about  a prisoner — a prisoner  had 

been  arrested  by  two  constables,  and MacFarUnd. 

13661.  You  need  not  mind.  Answer  the  questions 
I put  to  you.  Was  it  solely  on  account  of  your 
having  done  your  duty  conscientiously  that  thoso 
people  had  confidence  in  you  ? — I believe  so,  sir. 

13662.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  those  people 
assaulted  by  the  detectives  and  others  you  have  named, 
were  you  the  only  officer  present,  or  were  tlieic  otliccrs 
superior  to.you  there? — Yes,  there  were  two  officers 
and  a resident  magistrate  present. 

13663.  Under  these  circumstances  did  you  think 
youreelf  relieved  of  the  duty  of  making  a report?  — 

[Yes,  and  besides  I was  wounded  myself.  I had  as 
much  as  I could  do  to  cany  myself  along  the  ranks 
I had  got  hit  in  the  leg  with  a paver  some  time  before 
^at,  and  it  began  to  tell  on  me. 

13664.  Who  is  Mr.  Rowlands  that  you  wrote  that 
letter  to  ? — He  resides  in  Durliam-street,  sir. 

13665.  Is  he  connected  with  the  Press  in  any 
way? — No  sir,  I do  not  believe  he  is. 

13666.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  him? — • 

Not  mucli,  but  I have  written  him  several  Icttei'S, 
principally  of  late. 

13667.  Conversant  with  police  matters? — Asarule 
I wrote  to  him  several  letters  since  these  liots  turned 
up. 

13668.  Wliat  is  his  special  interest  in  the  police, 
may  I ask? — Well,  I believe  that  the  schools  he  lias 
charge  of  were  tired  into  by  the  police,  and  I g;ue 
him  an  outline  of  what  had  occurred  to  my  own 
knowledge  in  the  same  way  elsewhere. 

13669.  His  schools  were  fired  into  by  the  police  ? 

Yes. 

13670.  And  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
other  property  was  treated  in  the  same  way? — Yes. 

13671.  And  did  he  write  to  you  or  ask  you  to  do 
it  ? — He  asked  me. 

13672.  When  were  his  schools  fired  into? — Ihelievo 
on  the  8th  June. 

13673.  Do  you  remember  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  to  him  ? — I do  not  remember.  It  is  only  an. 
extract  from  a larger  document. 

Mr.  Shannon.  — The  letter  appeared  for  the  first- 
time on  the  3rd  August. 

Mr.  Adams. — In  a report  prepared  by  Mr.  Patton, 
a member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  at  the  request  of  the  Irish 
Loyal  Patriotic  Union. 

Mr.  Shannon. — And  published  in  the  Times  news- 
paper of  the  3rd  August. 

13674.  Mr.  M'Hardy.  — What  school  has  Mr. 

Rowlands  charge  of? — Christ  Chui’ch  Schools,  sir. 

13675.  What  is  his  position  in  connexion  with 
tliem? — Well  he  has  care  of  them. 

13676.  He  is  caretaker  of  the  Christ  Church 
Schools  ? — Yes. 

13677.  And  who  is  the  clergyman  principally  in- 
terested in  these  schools? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Kane. 

13678.  And  this  Mr.  Rowlands  is  one  of  Dr. 

Kane’s  right-hand  men  ? — Well,  he  is  under  him  at  all 
events. 

13679.  Has  lie  written  to  Dr.  Kane  on  tliis  sub- 
ject?— Not  on  that  identical  subject,  but  I may  say 
that  I am  a parishioner  of  Dr.  Kane’s. 

13680.  Have  you  written  to  him  any  .reports  or 
letters  relative  to  the  police  during  these  riots  ? — I 
liave. 

13681.  How  often? — Well,  I suppose  three  or  four 
times. 

13682.  Have  you  kept  copies  of  these  letters? — 

No. 

13683.  Wlienwas  the  first  occasion  that  you  wrote 
to  him  ? — After  the  riots  in  June. 

13684.  After  tlie  June  riots  or  after  the  9th  June  ? 

— After  the  June  riots. 

13685.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  letter? — Tlie 
subject  of  the  letter  was  with  reference  to  the  firing 
of  the  police  and  to  thh  assaults  alleged  to  be  com- 
mitted by  the  police  on  the  Shankhill-road. 
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Pel,  gi,  1838.  136  86.  Had  Dr.  Kane  asked  yo\i  to  ■write  to  him 

Robert  subject? — He  did. 

Macl'ariaiul.  13687.  He  asked  yon  to  do  it  1 — Yes,  sir. 

13688.  Did  you  write  to  him  again  in  July? — I 
believe  I wrote  to  him  in  August. 

13689.  Is  that  before  it  was  suggested  that  you 
were  the  proper  man  to  take  charge  of  the  Shankhill 
District  ?— Well,  I should  say  not.  May  I add  that 
Dr.  Kane  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Shankhill 
District. 

13690.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Are  'we  to  under- 
stand that  you  in  your  position  as  a Head-Constable 
never  reported  an;^liing  to  your  officer  of  any  irregu- 
larities that  you  saw  occurring? — Oh,  I did.  I 
freqiiently  mMe  reports,  sir.  I have  reported  the 
firing  at  the  Grosvenor-road  and  I reported  the 
Shankhill  business. 

13691.  Andhave  you  got  copies  of  your  reports? — 
No,  sir,  but  of  course  the  authoiities  have  my  reports, 

13692.  That  is  the  police  have  your  reports? — Yes, 
the  authorities  have  them. 

13693.  Who  did  you  report  to? — I reported  through 
my  own  officer. 

13694.  Which  officer  was  that? — Well  there  are 
iive  or  six  officers. 

13695.  And  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
officer  you  reported  to  ? — Yes,  I reported  through  Mr. 
Cosgrave  on  one  occasion,  and  on  another  through 
— Mr.  Scott,  I think  it  was — no,  it  was  Mr.  Stritch. 

13696.  Oh,  I imderstand.  Yo\i  have  reported 
certain  things  just;  individual  policemen? — Yes,  and 
just  what  I considered  to  be  the  party  on  the 
Grosvenor-road. 

13697.  Mr.  Ross. — Was  it  not  against  giving  the 
names  to  ci-vilians  that  Father  M‘Gee  objected  and 
not  against  givhig  them  to  yon  ? — I could  not  say 
that.  I understood  that  Father  M‘Gee  addressed 
himself  to  me,  birt  if  Father  M‘Gee  say.s  he  did  not  I 
won’t  contradict  him. 

13G98.  Did  he  report  you  for  your  behaviour  on 
that  occasion  1 — I did  not  see  the  report,  but  1 heard 


there  was  such  a thing.  I do  not  know  of  it  officially, 
however. 

13699.  Were  the  letters  that  you  wrote  to  Dr. 
Kane  and  to  other  persons,  about  the  actions  of  the 
police,  commainioated  to  the  press  ? — ^Well,  I believe 
there  was  something  in  that  way. 

13700.  Mr.  Campiell. — Are  you  aware.  Head  Con- 
stable, that  it  was  stated  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  every  facility  would  be  given 
to  any  man  connected  with  the  police  force  in  gi'vintr 

evidence  as  to  matters  connected  with  these  riots  1 * 

Yes,  and  T would  not  have  come  here  but  for  tliat. 

13701.  Were  you  ever,  at  any  time,  a member  of 
this  Loyal  Defence  Committee  ? — No,  never. 

13702.  In  any  shape  or  form? — No. 

13703.  And  yoii  gave  no  statement,  in  -writing,  to 
any  person  connected  with  that  comnaittee  ? — No,  not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Not  that  he  is  aware  of. 

13704.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  say  you  spoke  to  Mr. 
M'Kibbons? — Yes;  only  in  a casual  way  when  I 
would  meet  him.  That  is  all. 

13705.  Mr.  Did  you  ever  write  to  the 

Rev.  Ribton  M‘Cracken  ? — I don’t  know  the  gentle- 
man at  all. 

13706.  Do  you  kno-w  the  gentleman  who  styles 
himself  the  “Curate  of  Christ  Church”? — Yes,  I 
know  him  now ; birt  I never  wrote  to  him. 

Mr.  Campbell. — As  this  is  the  last  of  the  witnesses 
we  have  from  the  constabulary,  I tliink  it  is  only  fah‘ 
to  state,  ifty  lord,  that  not  a single  one  of  these 
witnesses  ever  gave  any  statement  to  the  solicitors 
here,  but  on  tlie  contrary,  they  one  and  all  declined  to 
do  so. 

The  Preaide^it. — In  the  case  of  the  last  witness  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  because  he  appears  to 
have  stated  everything  to  everybody  else — at  least,  not 
to  everybody  else,  not  to  tlie  autliorities  or  to  those 
over  him,  but  to  certain  persons,  However,  to- 
morrow we  will  take  another  class  of  ■witnesses. 

. The  court  adjourned  to  next  (Friday)  morning  at 
ten  o’clock. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAT— FfilDAY,  22m  OCTOBER,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 


David  Berry 


Da/oid  Berry  sworn  and  examined. 


13707.  Mr.  Camipbell. — Berry,  wnere  do  yon  live  ? ' 
— At  196,  Argyle  street. 

13708.  Where  is  tliat? — It  is  near  Cupar  street. 

13709.  Is  that  near  the  Falls  road  ? — Yes. 

13710.  When  did  you  cease  to  live  there  ? — On  the 
10th. 

13711.  Of  what  month? — August. 

13712.  Before  ceasing  to  live  there  had  you  been 
threatened  or  attacked  in  any  way  ? — Yes.  On  the 
'th  my  house  was  wrecked. 

13713.  By  wliom? — By  a party  from  the  back 
side.  There  is  a bit  of  waste  ground  at  the  back  side. 

13714.  And  they  came  in  by  tliat  means  and 
wrecked  your  house  ? — Yes. 

1-3715.  It  is  a Catholic  locality? — Yes. 

13716.  Were  not  threats  used  to  you? — Yes. 

13717.  What  was  their  nature? — For  an  Orange 
whore  end  a Freemason  ; and  they  said  the  sooner  I 
was  away  out  of  that  the  better. 

13718.  In  consequence  of  these  threats  were  you 
compelled  to  leave?— Yes;  I was. 

13719.  Did  you  know  .a  woman  named  Davis  in 
the  same  street  ? — Yes. 

13720.  She  was  compelled  to  leave? — Yes. 

13721.  And  a man  named  M'Faddeu? — ^Yes. 

13722.  And  a man  named  M'CuUough? — Yes. 

13723.  And  a man  named  Cardwell? — Yea. 

13724.  Aird  a man  named  Charles  Allen? — Yes. 


13725.  And  John  Daragh?— Yes. 

13726,  And  William  Taylor?— Yes. 

13727.  And  Robei-t  Davidson  ? — Yes. 

13728.  And  W.  J.  Davidson ?— Yes. 

13729.  And  John  Camemn? — Yes. 

13730.  In  the  luontli  of  August  these  people  were 
living  iu  this  street? — Yea. 

13731.  And  they  have  left  it  now  ? — Yes. 

13732.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  these  threats 
and  of  the  attock  upon  your  house  ? — Yes. 

13733.  They  went  to  reside  in  different  parts  of 
Belfast? — Yes. 

13734.  Where  are  you  living  now? — In  Argyle 
street  at  the  present  time. 

13735.  And  did  tliey  give  any  reason  for  this 
attack? — Not  as  far  as  I know,  except  that  I identi- 
fied six  of  them,  and  there  were  thi'ee  ofthemallo-wed 
to  go  and  three  retumed  to  the  assizes. 

13736.  You  identified  six  rioters  before  the  magis- 
trates ? — Yes. 

13737.  And  tliree  were  sent  for  trial? — Fes. 

13738.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  consequence  of  that 
that  you  incurred  the  animosity  of  these  people  ?— I 
think  so. 

13739.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  it  except  that? 
— No,  sir. 

13740.  Did  all  these  people  I mentioned  occupy 
sepaiute  houses  ? — Yes,  sto. 
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13741.  And  tliej  have  all  since  lefti — ^Tes,  sir. 
13742.  Mr.  Eoss. — Do  you  know  Collins’  public- 
house  1 — Yes. 

13743,  And  it  was  wrecked? — Tes. 

13744.  Were  any  of  these  people  prosecuted  for 
that  attack  ? — No. 


13744a.  To  what  extent  was  your  house  wrecked  1 — 
To  the  back  side. 

13745.  And  all  the  damage  done  was  that  there 
was  a few  panes  of  glass  brokeii  1 — Yes.  I had  to  hide 
nay  wife  and  six  children  under  the  bed. 

13746.  There  was  nothing  else  but  glass  broken! — 
Nothing  else.  I was  threatened  with  my  own  life. 


Oct.  as,  1886. 
David  Berry. 


John  Johnstone  sworn  and  examined. 


13747.  Mr..dcfcnis. — Were  you  employed  at  Hailand 
and  Wolffs  4—Yes. 

13748,  At  the  Queen’s  Island  ? — Yes. 

13749.  What  trade  do  you  follow? — Smith’s  helper. 

13750.  How  long  were  you  employed  there  1 — 
Thirty-four  years  ; but  out  of  that  time  I was  three 
years  and  three  months  in  England  and  Scotland. 

13751.  But  excepting  these  three  years  were  you 
for  thirty-four  years  employed  at  Harland  and 
Wolffs? — Yes. 

13752.  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? — A Roman 
Catholic. 

18753.  Were  you  employed  there  in  June  last? — 
Yes. 

13754.  Now,  why  did  you  leave  the  place  ? — I left 
when  I was  beaten,  kicked,  and  tarred. 

13755.  On  what  day  did  that  happen  to  yctu  ? — On 
the  13th  August. 

13756.  Tell  us  your  own  story  of  what  happened 
to  you  that  day  ?— I had  avoided  all  collisions  that 
might  occur  to  me  during  that  week,  but  on  the  13th 
August  I was  captured  and  beaten  and  kicked. 

13757.  In  what  part  of  the  yard  were  you  work- 
ing ? — In  the  smith’s  shop. 

13758.  And  who  captured  and  beat  you  ? — I could 
not  tell  who  they  were. 

13759.  Were  they  people  working  in  the  place  ? — 
Not  in  the  shop  I was  in. 

13760.  Did  they  come  from  some otlier  shop? — Y^. 

13761.  How  many  of  them  ? — I could  not  tell  the 
number. 

13762.  A large  number ! — ^Yes. 

13763.  What  did  they  do  to  you? — They  kicked 
me  and  clouted  me,  and  aftenvards  rubbed  me  in  a 
bucket  of  tar,  and  emptied  it  on  me. 

13764.  Did  they  cover  you  with  tar  ? — Yes. 

13765.  Did  you  get  any  help  or  assistance  from  the 
other  workmen?  Were  you  saved  by  them  in  any 
way  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

13766.  After  you  were  beaten  and  kicked  and 
tarred,  as  you  say,  did  you  leave  the  yard  ? — ^Yes. 

13767.  And  have  you  gone  back  there  since  ? — No ; 
not  since. 

13768.  And  was  it  in  consequence  of  the  treatment 
you  received  that  you  left  the  yard  ? — Yes. 

13769.  Did  you  do  anything  to  provoke  the  men 
to  treat  you  in  that  way  ?— No. 

13770.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Did  you  complain  to 
the  manager  1 — ^Yes,  I did ; but  not  till  after  I had 
been  abused. 

13771.  Did  you  make  a complaint  aftenvai’ds’of 
what  had  happened  to  you? — Yes. 

13772.  What  did  the  manager  say  to  you  ? — He 
said  that  if  I could  identify  any  of  them  he  would 
stand  by  me  as  far  as  he  could. 

13773.  The  President. — Was  the  foreman  in  the 
shop  at  the  time  ? — I could  not  say,  because  I lost  all 
hearing  and  seeing  at  the  tinre  I was  attacked. 

13774.  Do  you  know  who  was  foreman  of  the  shop? 
— Yes ; Mr.  Woods. 

13775.  Sn-  Edward  Bidwer. — Did  you  get  any 
notice  beforehand  that  you  were  likely  to  he  ill- 
treated  ? — I did  not. 

13776.  Mr.  WEardy. — What  age  are  you? — About 
sixty. 

13777.  How  many  sons  have  you  ? — Three. 

13778.  Did  they  work  there  with  you  ? — No. 

13779.  Have  they  ever  worked  at  Harland  and 
Wolffs  ? — ^Yes ; two  of  them. 


13780.  When  did  they  leave? — A week  before  T John 
left.  Johnstone. 

13781.  Why  did  these  two  sons  leave  ? — Well,  the 
last  one  left  a week  before  I left  four  days. 

13782.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  your  son  left? 

— Yes.  He  was  afraid,  and  he  left. 

13783.  What  was  he  afraid  of? — He  was  afraid  of 
being  beaten. 

13784.  Had  he  been  threatened? — I believe  he 
had. 

13785.  Had  you  been  threatened? — No. 

13786.  Were  you  afraid  of  being  beaten? — I was 
not. 

13787.  What  time  was  it  when  they  attacked  you  ? 

— Quarter  past  eight  o’clock. 

13788.  What  were  you  doing  ? — At  the  dme  I wj^ 
attacked  I went  outside  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
occur  to  me.  I left  off  then. 

13789.  Was  it  the  meal  hour  ? — ^Yes. 

13790.  Where  were  you  getting  your  meals? — I 
took  them  in  the  shop. 

13791.  Did  they  come  into  the  shop  to  attack  you? 

— ^No.  I went  out  of  the  shop  after  I took  a portion 
of  my  breakfast.  I went  out  to  avoid  them. 

13782.  Who  were  you  going  to  avoid  when  you 
went  out  ? — ^When  I heard  they  were  going  to  attack 
me  I walked  out  of  the  shop. 

13793.  When  did  you  hear  that? — I heard  it  for 
one  or  two  days ; but  I was  not  there. 

13794.  What  made  you  think  that  morning  that 
they  were  going  to  attack  you  before  they  did  attack 
you  ? What  made  you  go  out  and  leave  your  break- 
fast ? — To  avoid  them. 

13795.  What  induced  you  to  think  you  were  going 
to  be  attacked  ? — I was  told. 

13796,  Who  told  you  ? — One  or  two  men  told  me. 

13797.  Were  they  Protestants  or  Catholics  that 
told  you  ? — They  were  Protestants  of  course. 

13798.  Did  they  say  it  out  of  kindness  or  as  a 
threat  ? — It  was  through  kindness. 

13799.  Were  there  manymen  near  you  at  the  time 
you  were  attacked  except  the  people  that  attacked 
you  1 — I could  not  tell. 

13800.  Before  you  were  attacked  was  there  any 
one  near  you  ? — I could  not  tell. 

13801.  What  prevenis  you  remembering  that? 

Why  cannot  you  tell? — Because  I was  knocked  both 
deaf  and  dumb. 

13802.  But  before  you  wore  attacked  at  all,  who 
was  near  you  ? — I left  the  shop  when  the  horn  blew, 
and  went  in  and  had  my  breakfast,  and  when  I had 
some  breakfast  I walked  out. 

13803.  How  far  were  yon  from  where  you  got  your 
breakfast  when  you  were  attacked  ? — About  twenty 
perches. 

13804.  Was  anybody  near  you?— No;  there  was 
no  person  near  me  mitil  they  attacked  me. 

13805.  How  long  did  the  attack  occupy— can  you 
tell  that  ?— It  might  be  five  or  ten  minutes. 

13806.  Do  you  know  if  anybody  came  and  helped 
to  save  you? — No,  I don’t. 

13807.  What  did  you  do  afterward.s  when  they 
went  away  and  left  you? — I walked  out  to  put  in  my 
time-board  and  left  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Carlisle,  the  manager  and  head  director,  spoke 
to  me ; but  t do  not  remember  their  speaking  to  me 
until  after  I had  come  out. 

13808.  Where  did  they  speak  to  you?— Outside 
the  gate. 
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Oct.  39, 1B86. 
John 

Johnstone. 


13809.  Did  you  identify  any  one  at  all  that  attacked 
you  ? — No. 

13810.  Did  you  go  into  the  yard  afterwards  to 
identify  anyone? — No. 

13811.  What  age  were  your  two  sons  that  were 
working  at  that  yard  ? — One  is  twenty-seven  and  the 
other  nineteen. 

13812.  Did  they  have  a quarrel  the  day  before 
they  left? — No.  * 

13813.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Do  you  know  that  there 
are  other  Catholics  still  employed  who  are  not 
molested  in  Harland  and  Wolff’s  ?-—I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

18814.  Was  there  any  Catholics  interfered  with 
but  yourself? — Oh,  yes  ; there  were  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  I imderstand. 


13815.  How  were  they  interfered  with ? — I cannot 
explain  that  to  you. 

13816.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  any 
hostility  to  yourself? — No  ; none. 

13817.  You  cannot  give  any  explanation  of  why  you 
were  selected  ? — No,  I cannot.  I had  been  working 
there  since  1851,  and  I never  was  interfered  with 
up  till  now. 

13818.  During  the  previous  thirty-four  years  you 
were  never  interfered  with  by  any  man  ? — No. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  shows  that  civilization  is  advancing 
backwards  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — It  seems  a very  extraordinary 
thing 


Head- 

Constable 

Morphy. 


Head-Constable  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 


13819.  Mr.  Adams. — Are  you  a head-constable  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  — Yes. 

13820.  Did  you  observe  any  attack  upon  the 
workers  who  were  making  their  way  to  Ewart’s  mills  ? 
— There  were  freqrrently  attacks. 

13821.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Court  what 
you  know  upon  the  subject? — It  took  myself  and  a 
party  I had  under  my  command  to  be  vigilant  several 
times  of  the  day — in  the  morning,  when  they  would 
be  going  into  their  work,  and  at  5ie  breakfast  hour, 
dinner  hour,  and  when  they  left  it  in  the  evening — to 
prevent  assaults  on  the  road  to  workers  going  up  and 
down. 

13822.  Who  were  the  workers  attacked? — They 
were  the  Catholic  people  who  were  working  there. 

13823.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  beaten? — I could 
not  say  I saw  any  of  them  beaten.  The  crowds  were 
so  great,  the  policemen  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  the  workers  are  all  daessed  alike  nearly.  No 
particular  assaults  came  under  my  own  notice. 

13824.  Was  it  necessary  to  give  police  protection? 
— Unquestionably.  I had  to  escort  them  as  far  as 
Carlisle-circus  from  the  nulls  there. 

13825.  Did  you  hear  threats  to  them? — There  was 
a kind  of  yelling  and  shouting  by  people  assembled  on 
the  street  outside  the  gate  and  watdiing  for  them.  As 
far  as  my  opinion  went  they  appeared  to  be  watching 
for  parties  to  come  out  in  order  to  maltreat  them. 

13826.  The  President. — Who  were  the  people  from 
whom  you  protected  those  workers  ? What  class  of 
people?  Were  they  persons  working  in  the  same 
miU? — Yes;  parties  working  in  the  same  mill 

13827.  You  saw  them  safe  into  the  mill  and  when 
they  came  out  you  protected  them  until  they  got  to 
where  they  would  be  safe  ? — ^As  far  as  we  were  able. 

13828.  Do  I understand  rightly  that  they  were  safe 
in  the  mill? — Parties  had  to  leave  off'  work  in  the  miU 
in  consequence  of  attacks  in  the  rooms  where  they  were 
working.  I went  to  the  manager  and  wanted  to  go, 
with  the  parties  who  complained  to  me,  up  to  tiie 
rooms  where  they  were  working  with  the  view  of  their 
identifying  the  parties  that  assaulted  them,  but  I 
could  not  get  permission. 

13829.  The  manager  would  not  aUow  you  to  do  it? 
—No. 

13830.  He  refused  to  aUow  you  to  identify  the 
parties  in  the  mill  ? — Yes. 

13831.  Where  is  that  mill? — Ewart’s  mill,  on  the 
Crumlin-road.  We  were  even  pelted  with  iron  nuts 
out  of  tlie  mill ; and  when  the  gates  were  closed,  they 
would  come  across  the  waU. 

13832.  Iron  nuts? — Iron  nuts,  coal  cinders,  and,  in 
some  instances,  stones. 

13833.  Pelted  the  police  ? — Yes;  and  calling  names 
after  the  police  also — ^the  weU-known  name  “ Buck- 
shot.” 

13834.  Mr.  M‘Ha^dy. — Were  any  of  the  police  in- 
jured by  these  nuts  and  stones  ? — No. 

13835.  Did  you  complain  to  the  manager  that  you 
had  been  pelted  ? — Yes. 


13836.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — On  the  first 
occasion  it  occurred  I complained  to  the  manager.  I 
believe  it  was  on  the  3rd  August.  On  the  next  day 
the  same  thing  occurred.  I wanted  to  get  in,  but  was 
told  I would  not  be  admitted  on  to  the  premises. 

13837.  Whatwas  “the  same  thing”?-— “ Clodding” 
over  the  wall  when  the  gates  were  closed, 

13838.  What  did  tlie  manager  teU  you  when  you 
complained  ? — He  told  me  tliat  he  would  do  his  best 
to  prevent  it,  in  the  first  instance ; but  I could  not 
get  as  far  as  the  manager  in  the  second  instance.  I 
was  told  that  I could  not  be  admitted,  when  I knocked 
at  the  door. 

13839.  Were  the  people  in  the  work  excited? — 
They  were  very  excited. 

13840.  Are  the  numbers,  so  far  as  politics  and  re- 
ligion go,  pretty  well  balanced  in  that  work  ? — No,  I 
think  there  are  only  few  Roman  Catholics  in  it ; but 
when  the  excitement  got  up,  they  grew  beautifully 
less.  There  was  none  of  them  remained,  I think, 
scarcely.  I know  they  had  to  leave  their  work,  and 
some  of  the  workers  are  idle  stiU.  There  is  one  girl, 
who  has  got  work  in  the  Highfield  factory,  that  had 
to  leave  Ewart’s,  and  was  long  idle. 

13841.  Were  those  people  who  complained  girls  ? — 
Girls  ; and  girls  were  the  worst. 

13842.  And  they  complained  of  other  girls? — We 
could  have  managed  the  men  well  enorigh,  only  for  the 
girls.  The  girls  were  by  far  the  worst. 

13843.  Was  it  girls  that  pelted  the  police  ? — I could 
not  say.  ' The  missiles  were  thrown  over  a wall,  eight 
feet  high,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  and  we  could 
not  see  the  parties  who  threw  them.  When  they  got 
the  gates  open,  the  people  went  in  with  a rush  to  their 
work';  and  when  the  gates  were  closed,  the  “clod- 
ding ” came  over  the  wall  to  us,  where  we  were  stand- 

13844.  Where  does  the  manager  live? — About  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  Ewart’s  mill. 

13845.  Who  did  you  see  when  you  complained  on 
the  first  occasion? — Mr,  Hunter.  On  the  second 
occasion  I saw  Mr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Hunter  both, 

^13846.  I thought  you  could  not  get  in  on  the  second 
occasion? — Mr.  Creighton  wrote  a piece  of  a note, 
“ On  business.”  Mr.  Creighton  is  the  cashier,  I think. 

13847.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — We  came  to  an 
agreement.  He  said  that  we  had  too  many  police 
a'bout  the  gate,  and  that  if  I had  fewer  it  would  have 
a good  effect  upon  the  employees  going  in  and  out.  I 
said  I had  to  protect  the  people  going  into  Mr.  Beck’s 
mill  as  well  as  Ms,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
police  there  as  bo^  gates  are  nearly  opposite.  I com- 
plained to  him  about  the  nuts  also.  He  said  he  would 
take  particular  pains  that  such  a thing  should  not 
occur  again,  and  I gave  an  ixndertaJdng  that  I would 
not  send  so  many  men,  and  try  what  the  effect  would 
be.  I did  this  because  the  police  barrack  is  very  near, 
and  men  could  be  sent  up  in  a few  moments. 

13848.  How  did  they  get  on? — There  were  not  so 
many  complaints. 
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13849.  Not  so  many  as  "before? — ■!  do  not  tinnk 
there  ■srere  so  many  as  boiore,  but  still  there  vere 
complaints — a good  deal. 

13850.  Did  you  put  the  full  force  at  the  gates  again 
or  continue  to  do  as  Mr.  Creighton  suggested? — I 
lessened  the  number  at  that  particular  place,  but  I 
had  live  other  mills  to  watch  as  well  as  Ewart’s,  and 
I had  only  a small  force  at  my  command.  I put  two 
here  and  two  there  at  irregular  distances. 

13851-  Did  you  keep  the  number  reduced? — ^About 
four  and  a sergeant. 

13852.  What  number  had  you  before? — had  no 
fixed  number. 

13853.  What  was  the  greatest  number? — Six  or 
seven. 

13854.  And  you  reduced  it  to  about  four? — ^Yes,  I 
reduced  it  to  about  four. 

13855.  -A^  a matter  of  fact,  did  the  manager  appear 
as  anxious  as  yourself  to  have  the  place  kept  orderly 
and  quiet? — think  not.  I believe,  and  I can  give 
evidence  of  it,  that  if  the  manager  exercised  proper 
influence  no  such  conduct  would  be  carried  on  in  the 
mill.  I can  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Brook- 
field linen  factory. 

13856.  Has  this  to  do  with  this  particular  mill? — 
It  is  convenient  to  it.  I can  only  give  you  the  words 
of  the  people.  No  particular  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation.  I have  not  been  inside  the  mill. 

13857.  You  had  an  interview  with  the  cashier  and 
manager  of  Ewart’s  ? How  did  they  impress  you — • 
that  they  wanted  to  have  the  place  quiet? — My  im- 
pression was  that  they  did  not  take  much  trouble  to 
protect  the  Catholic  parties  working. 

13858.  But  things  were  better  after? — My  impres- 
sion was  that  Mr.  Creighton  would  do  what  he  could. 
He  was  not  the  principal,  however.  Mr.  Hunter  was, 
and  I do  not  believe  he  exercised  his  authority. 

13859.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Ewart  or  com- 
municate with  him  at  all  ? — I did  not,  but  I spoke  to 
my  ofBcer,  gave  him  the  names  given  to  me  as  those 
of  parties  who  had  been  maltreating  Catholics,  and 
asked  whether  I would  summon  them  and  bring  him 
up  to  prosecute. 

13860.  Who? — My  offleer. 

13861.  And  what  answer  did  he  give? — He  in- 
formed the  women  that  the  police  would  not  take  any 
proceedings  in  the  cases,  and  that  they  must  do  so  if 
they  wished  themselves. 

13862.’ Did  youseeMr.  Ewart  pretty  frequently? — 
I have  not  been  speaking  to  the  gentleman  j there  are 
several  Mr.  Ewarts. 

13863.  Did  yon  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
mainly  interested  in  tliis  mill  frequently  ? — I saw  one 
of  them,  but  I do  not  think  I ever  saw  him  going  into 
the  null.  I think  this  mill  is  managed  entirely  by 
this  Mr.  Hunter. 

13864.  Mr.  Adams. — You  were  just  saying  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Brown  of  another  mill  ?— Yes,  the 
Protestant  employees  in  that  weaving  factory  refused 
to  work  except  the  Catholic  employees  were  turned 
off,  but  he  would  not  satisfy  them  by  doing  such  a 
thing.  He  closed  the  mill  for  a day  first  to  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  them,  and  the  next  day,  as 
they  still  refused  to  work,  he  closed  it  for  a week. 
When  the  week  was  up  they  were  glad  to  come  in, 
and  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  worked  harmo- 
niously since.  I had  no  trouble  there. 

13865.  Who  is  that  ? — Mr.  Bi-own,  manager  of 
Brookfield  weaving  factory.  Mr.  Beck  had  also  some 
trouble  with  his  people.  He  is  the  manager  of  the 
Edenderry  Spinning  Company’s  rdll. 

13866.  Mr.  Adams. — Do  you  know  what  tho 
number  of  Catholics  was  employed  in  Ewart’s  mill 
before  these  troubles  commenced  ? — I could  not  say. 
I have  no  means  of  knowing.  I believe  myself  there 
were  not  very  many  in  it. 

13867.  Are  they  working  there  now?— I believe 
there  are  some  working  there,  but  there  are  some  that 
have  gone  to  other  places  to  get  work.  I have  heard 
that  some  are  still  working  there,  but  I do  not  know 


it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I know  others  have  gone 
and  got  employment  in  other  mills. 

13868.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — ^Who  were  the  people  who 
complained  of  bad  treatment  in  Mr.  Ewart’s  mill?— 
The  girls  did. 

13869.  Did  you  see  any  girl  who  bore  any  mark  of 
an  assault  having  been  committed  upon  her  ? — There 
came  a woman  over  to  me,  a Mrs.  MulhoUand,  but 
anything  more  than  her  hair  havhi^been  tossed  I did 
not  see  in  the  way  of  visible  marks. 

13870.  And  that  is  the  only  person  who  could  show 
any  appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  assault? 
— I saw  no  material  marks. 

13871.  And  the  only  thing  you  saw  was  tossed  hair  ? 
— I say  other  visible  marks  she  had  none. 

13872.  Have  you  any  other  means  of  information 
of  assaults  in  the  mill  ? — None,  except  tho  statements 
of  the  parties  themselves. 

13873.  And  on  that  ground  you  say  there  were 
disturbances  in  the  mill,  and  assaults  committed  on 
Catholic  girls  ? — -I  was  informed  so. 

13S74.  By  one  woman,  with  her  hair  tossed? — I 
saw  several. 

13875.  Don’t  you  think  it  was  wise  advice  when  the 
Inspector  said  that  these  women,  if  they  were  assaulted, 
should  take  out  summonses,  and  bring  the  persons  to 
justice  ? — Yes. 

13876.  Do  yon  approve  of  that  proceeding? — 
Quite  so. 

13877.  Did  any  of  those  women  take  out  summonses? 
— I am  not  aware. 

1 3878.  Did  you  tell  them  what  the  Inspector  said  ? 
— I informed  them  that  the  police  would  not  take  any 
stef«,  but  that  they  could  do  so  if  they  wished  them- 
selves. 

13879.  You  exercised  vigilance  to  protect  the  mill 
hands.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  gnmn  -idgilance  had  been  exercised  in  other  locali- 
ties ? — I can  only  speak  for  my  own  locality. 

13880.  At  what  time  did  this  appearance  of  dissen- 
sion take  place  in  Ewart’s  mill  ?— As  early  as  Juno 
last. 

13881.  "Were  complaints  made  to  you  then  t—  I saw 
it  amongst  the  people  myself. 

13SS2.  Were  complaints  made  to  you  ? — Icouldnot 
point  to  any  particular. 

13883.  Were  there  any  in  July?--  -There  were  some 
in  July. 

13884.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  caso  where  it  was 
rfeportcd  that  an  assault  had  been  committed? — I 
really  could  not  specify  any  particular  date.  There 
were  two  girls,  O’Neill,  who  live  a long  way  off,  and 
whom  I had  some  difficulty  in  finding.  An  article 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Idews  about  their  treatment. 

13885.  Do  you  believe  in  the  reports  published  in 
the  Mwning  News  ? — I inquired,  and  found  it  gi'eatly 
exaggerated. 

13886.  They  did  not  come  andcomplaia  to  you? — 


13887.  When  you  found  them  what  did  you  dis- 
cover ?— I found  no  visible  marks  on  either  of  them ; 
but  they  alleged  that  there  was  water  thrown  on  them. 

13888.  Did  you  see  any  visible  marks  ? 

The  President.— Kq  has  said  “ No.”  _ They  told  h^ 
there  was  water  thrown  on  them.  It  might  have  dried 
up  by  that  time. 

13889.  Mr.  MMordie. — If  dissension  occurs  among 
the  workers  in  a mill,  how  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
the  manager  can  deal  with  it?— By  turning  off  the 
dissensioiiists.  ^ 

13890.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  a Catholic  girl 
is  not  as  free  to  get  employment  in  Ewart's  mill  as  a 
Protestant? — My  impression  is  she  might  get  employ- 
ment, but  if  she  has  no  secuiity  it  would  be  no  good  to 


13891.  But  do  you  think  that  the  persons  who  look 
fter  Mr.  Ewart’s  business  would  suggest  any  difficulty 
a giving  employment  to  a Catholic  any  more  than  to 
Protestant? — I know  nothing  about  it. 

The  President. — I think  we  must  take  his  facts.  I 
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must  say  this  for  the  head  constable — his  impressions 
and  thoughts  were  asked  of  him.  He  was  asked  what 
he  thought.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  tell  us  his  facts. 
Whether  he  has  told  them  truthfully  I don’t  know ; 
but  we  don’t  want  his  opinions.  As  the  question  has 
been  asked,  you  may  go  on,  but  you  must  see  very 
well  for  yourself  that  his  opinions  are  immaterial. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — I have  exhausted  what  I was 
aiming  at.  My  qjily  point  was  that  he  had  formed 
these  opinions  on  very  inadequate  grounds. 


The  President. — We  can  form  our  own  opinions.  It 
is  not  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  so  very  unimportant 
what  a particular  person  thinks.  It  is  what  we  think 
from  the  facts.  I do  not  stop  you.  What  he  thinks  has 
been  asked,  and  you  can  ask  his  grounds  for  it. 

Mr,  M'Mordie. — I agree  with  the  ruling. 

The  President. — It  is  not  a ruling,  though  I dare 
say  you  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  I liave 
expressed. 


Charles 

MacGregor. 


Charles  MacGregor  sworn  and  examined. 


13892.  Mr.  Adams. — What  are  you? — ’A  boiler- 
maker by  trade. 

13893.  Were  you  employed  at  the  Queen’s-island  ? 

13894.  How  long  were  you  there? — Thii-ty-one 
years  last  February,  off  and  on. 

13895.  Were  you  there  for  the  most  part  of  that 
time  ? — For  the  greater  part  of  it. 

13896.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  during  these 
riots  ? — If  his  lordship  will  permit  me,  I will  go  back 
to  the  1864  riofa. 

The  President. — Not  on  any  account. 

The  Witness. — During  these  riots  I had  to  leave 
through  terrorism  and  intimidation. 

13897.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  was  said  and  done 
to  you  1 — ^A  we^  before  those  men  were  maltreated,  I 
was  going  about  my  work.  In  the  job  I was  on,  I had 
to  be  inside  the  boat  as  well  as  ontside.  I had  to  go 
outside  to  look  at  the  work,  and  to  go  inside  to  make 
it  right.  During  the  time  I was  walking  up  and  down 
inside,  washers,  bolts,  and  other  things  were  thrown 
at  me. 

13898.  What  time  was  tliis? — ^The  first  week  in 
August.  One  evening  between  four  and  five  while  I 
was  going  along  at  my  work,  I was  struck  on  the 
right  heel  of  the  boot  by  a large  rivet  three  inches 
long.  I turned  round  and  saw  nobody  convenient 
only  three  young  men,  apprentices,  working  at  the 
batch,  I knew  one  of  them  had  done  it,  but  if  I had 
asked  them  they  would  not  have  told  me.  I went  up 
to  my  foreman  and  told  him  it  was  very  hard  on 
after  I had  worked  so  long  and  peaceably  in  the  yard, 
that  I should  be  struck  with  missiles  such  as  these. 
He  said,  “ Give  me  the  rivet  and  I will  see  about  it,” 
but  if  he  did  anything  I never  heard  of  it. 

13899.  Did  anything  else  happen  to  you? — On  the 
7th  August,  after  takiug  my  breakfast,  I heard  a great 
uproar  at  a shed  in  the  yard.  I was  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard  at  a small  donkey  boiler.  I got  up 
and  looked  at  the  shed  and  saw  a mob  beating  three 
men.  I did  not  go  up,  knowing  very  well  that  if  I 
did  I would  come  in  for  a share  of  the  same  sauce. 

13900.  Who  were  the  three  men? — One  was  called 
M'Guiggan,  another  Dan  M'Aleese,  and  I forget  the 
other. 

13901.  All  Catholics  ? — All  Catholics.  Nooneelse 
was  molested  there.  The  mob  came  down  the  yard 
cheering  and  roaring,  with  two  prominent  men 
amongst  them,  one  of  whom  I know  personally,  and 
whose  name  and  address  I have.  They  came  down 
towards  me,  and  one  of  them  shouted,  “ This  way, 
men,  here’s  a papist  holder-up  on  the  boat.”  I was 
afraid  to  move ; but  I saw  them  commence  on  the 
-man,  and  they  broke  his  arm  in  two  places. 

13902.  Who  was  that? — Bell,  is  his  name. 

13903.  Is  he  in  the  Eoyal  hospital? — He  was,  I 
know,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  not  recover. 

13904.  They  broke  his  arm  in  two  places? Yes, 

and  disfigured  bim  fearfully. 

13905.  Is  he  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes. 

13906.  Except  being  a Roman  Catholic  had  he 
done  anything  else  to  provoke  an  attack  ? — Well,  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself.  Though  I have  been  there 
so  long  I have  never  given  any  man,  politically  or 
religiously,  cause  of  ofience ; and  I- think  I may  say 
the  same  for  my  co-religionists.  They  are  such  a smpli 


minority  amongst  thousands  that  they  durst  not  open 
their  mouths. 

13907.  How  many  Catholics  are  there  on  tlie 
island  ? — Sir  Edward  Harland  said  there  were  240  ■ 
hut  if  you  ^vill  look  at  that  you  mil  see  the  actual 
number. 

13908.  How  many  ? — There  were  ninety  or  there- 
abouts, I took  the  names.  That  is  including  the 
engine  shop  as  well  as  the  building  yard.  After 
usmg  Bell  as  they  had  done,  this  ringleader,  named 
Dorman,  says  “ There  is  another  inside  of  the  name 
of  O’Malley.”  They  went  in,  some  through  the  angle 
plates  and  some  by  a ladder.  I sat  still.  I was  as 
near  to  O’Malley  as  I am  to  your  lordship,  and  I saw 
the  poor  fellow  come  down  the  ladder  with  blood 
streaming  from  his  head,  and  seven-eighth  rivets 
showering  off  his  head  like  hailstones.  I was  a wit- 
ness of  tliat;  When  O'Malley  came  down  the  ladder 
I was  trembling  with  fear  for  myself.  I said  “ Run 
for  your  life,  O’Malley.”  One  feUow  against  whom  a 
wari'ant  is  out  though  he  has  not  been  lifted  yet, 
turned  and  glared  at  me  like  a tiger  about  to  pounce 
on  its  prey.  You  may  fancy  how  I felt.  I thought 
that  if  I was  once  outside  the  gate  I would  not  vent\u-e 
in  again.  I was  up  above  every  one  and  they  could 
not  reach  me,  but  1 could  not  work  for  fear.  I left 
that  day  and  I have  never  gone  back  since. 

13909.  Was  there  any  reason  for  your  leaving 
your  employment  except  your  fear  of  being  treated  as 
the  other  men  were  ? — That  was  the  only  reason,  and 
that  was  the  third  lime  I had  to  leave  that  firm 
through  the  same  thing.  Well,  the  following  week 
I had  two  days’  wages  to  lift ; but  I was  so  frightened 
to  go  for  them  that  I went  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  on  a Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I saw  Mr. 
Carlisle,  the  manager,  and  he  says  to  me  “ Don’t  lift 
your  pay ; don't  sever  your  connexion  with  the  firm ; 
it  would  look  very  bad  if  a man  who  has  worked  so 
long  with  the  firm  were  to  go  to  the  public  and  say  he 
had  to  leave.”  Says  I,  “ Mr.  Carlisle,  will  you  insure 
my  life?”  “ I cannot  do  that,”  he  says.  Then  says 
T,  “ If  I am  killed  I wont  want  a job ; if  I am  half- 
murdered  I am  very  sure  you  won’t  employ  me ; so 
I’ll  leave.”  All  the  men  who  left  through  fear  went 
and  held  a meeting  and  I was  one  of  a deputation  of 
nine  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir  Edward  Harland. 
When  we  went  to  him  he  recognized  me.  He  says, 
“ You’re  MacGregor,  an  old  rivetter.”  Says  I,  “Yes, 
I am ; you  ought  to  recognise  me,  after  working  for 
thirty-one  years  in  the  firm.  Now  through  no  fault  of 
my  own  I am  evicted,  boycotted  out  of  the  work, 
simply  because  I do  not  worship  at  the  same  tibrino 
with  the  other  employes  at  your  works.”  He  says, 
putting  up  his  hands,  “ It’s  simply  horrible,  this  state 
of  things.  Is  there  no  suggestion  you  can  make  for 
putting  an  end  to  it  ? ” “ There  is,”  says  I,  “ as 
I have  already  suggested  to  your  manager.  Close 
your  works  for  four  weeks,  and  I’ll  guarantee  there 
will  not  be  another  brickbat  or  paving-stone  thrown 
in  the  streets  of  Belfast.”  He  got  angry,  and  says, 
“ How  do  you  make  that  out  ? ” Says  I,  “ Your 
workers  are  the  originators  of  all  these  riots  at  all 
times,  and  they  are  the  very  parties  that  are  carrying 
them  on  at  present,  as  I can  prove.  You  have  closed 
your  gates  on  two  occasions  within  the  last  two  years 
for  a far  less  vital  object — the  reduction  of  wages.” 
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111  fact,  I pressed  on  Sir  Edward  Harland  to  close  tlie 
gates,  and  so  stop  the  riots.  I showed  him  what 
woiJd  be  the  effect  of  closing  tho  gates.  Last  winter 
soup  kitchens  had  to  be  opened  on  the  Shankhill-road 
for  the  unemployed  after  he  had  closed  his  gates. 
Ihere  is  nothing  that  brings  a workingman  to  his 
senses  so  quickly  as  want.  If  he  had  done  this  for 
two  days,  on  the  third  day  we  should  all  have  been 
working  amicably  together.  But  no.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  heads  of  firms  in  this  town  sympathise  with 
these  goings  on. 

13910.  Mr.  M‘Ea/rdy. — Has  any  one  been  sum- 
moned or  pimished  for  these  ofiences  1 — We  have 
three  returned  for  trial,  and  against  a fourth  a war- 
rant is  out ; but  1 am  sorry  to  say  the  police  have 
not  done  their  duty.  He  is  said  to  be  driving  a horse 
and  cart  about  the  streets. 

1.3911.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that, Messrs. 
Harland  and  Wolff  gave  every  facility  for  getting 
these  men  arrested  and  punished  1 — It  is  not. 

13912.  How  were  their  names  got  1— I will  just 
give  my  reason,  if  yon  will  allow  me.  Mr.  Carlisle 
Slid  me  to  point  out  any  of  tliese  parties  who  had 
molested  any  one,  and  he  would  punish  them  hhnself ; 
he  would  not  ask  us  to  do  it.  But  the  fact  that  he 
gave  no  facility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ring- 
leader that  I mentioned  was  not  punished.  I told 
Mr.  Carlisle  about  this  man  being  a ringleader,  and 
exciting  the  others  to  beat  the  man.  He  said  he 
would  have  him  paid  off,  but  he  has  been  working 
there  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the  two  ringleaders 
of  the  7th  August. 

13913.  You  held  meetings  of  the  boycotted  men. 
How  many  attended  the  first  meeting'? — Between 
eighty  and  ninety. 

13914.  How  many  the  second? — The  same  num- 
ber. 

13915.  Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  boycotted 
stay  away  from  the  meetings?  — None.  We  met 
every  morning  at  ten  o’clock  at  a certain  place,  to 
study  over  our  grievances  and  try  to  remedy  them, 
if  possible. 

13916.  Did  tlie  yoimg  lads  attend  as  well  as  the 
men? — There  were  none. 

13917.  Did  every  one  attend  who  works  in  the 
ship-building  yard  of  your  way  of  thinlcing  ? — No  one 
else  attended.  There  were  none  put  out  of  the  yard 
except  of  our  way  of  thinking. 

13918.  Is  that  list  you  put  in  a list  of  the  boy- 
cotted men  intimidated  out  of  their  work  and  others 
who  were  beaten  ? — ^Yes.  . 

13919.  If  any  Catholic  failed  to  attend  your  meet- 
ing you  won’t  have  him  on  that  list  ? — Oh,  yes. 

13920.  You  would  have  no  means  of  getting  his 
name  ? — Most  certainly  j the  numbers  were  so  small 
that  there  was  no  diflioulty  in  getting  the  names.  Sir 
Edward  Harland  said  there  were  240,  but  there  are 
only  ninety  altogether. 

13921.  Mr.  Camplell. — Did  you  talk  as  much  in 
the  works. 

13922.  The  JPresident. — Eeally  such  a question  is 
a waste  of  time.  Everything  the  witness  has  said  so 
far  is  quite  relevant. 

13923.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  this  meeting  that  you 
spoke  of  did  you  addi’ess  the  men  1 — I addressed  them, 
most  certainly. 

13924.  Had  you  this  little  meeting  every  morn- 
ing ? — Two  mornings  I have  already  stated. 

13925.  How  long  did  it  last  ? — Not  an  hour. 

13926.  Did  it  last  half  an  hour? — It  did. 

13927.  'What  time  are  you  supposed  to  go  to 
work  ? — Twenty  minutes  to  six  o’clock. 


13928.  Did  you  knock  off  work  to  hold  your  Oct.  32.  isss. 
meeting? — I really  don’t  understand  your  question.  Gtarigj 

The  President. — Nor  do  I.  It  was  after  the  men  MacGregor, 
left  their  work  that  the  meetings  were  held. 

Mr.  Campbell. — T did  not  understand  that. 

The  Witness. — It  was  a roisapprehension  on  your 
part. 

13929.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^Was  Dorman  the  man  you 
say  is  working  there  still  ? — Yes. 

13930.  Did  you  swear  an  information  against 
Dorman? — T did  not  get  the  opportunity. 

13931.  'Why  did  you  not  swear  any  information  ? — 

This  is  the  way,  if  you  let  me  explain.  I went  to 
Head-Constable  O’Reilly  in  Ballymacarrett,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  an  information  sworn  in  regard  to 
this  man  Dorman,  but  I had  no  means  of  getting  an 
introduction  to  a magistrate. 

13932.  Did  you  make  an  information? — I was  a 
witness  against  another  man. 

1 39.33.  You  have  brought  no  charge  directly  against 
any  man? — Certainly. 

13934.  Do  you  know  there  are  a number  of 
Catholic  magistrates  in  the  town? — I do. 

13935.  And  what  was  your  objection  or  reason  for 
not  going  to  them  ? — A workingman  like  me  is  not 
well  versed  in  the  law.  In  fact  if  I had  I would 
have  more  arrested  than  is. 

13936.  Were  you  yourself  struck  or  molested, 
except  that  blow  on  the  heel  ? — I was  not. 

13937.  These  things  that  you  spoke  of  in  reference 
to  Dorman  occurred  on  the  7th  of  August? — Yes. 

13938.  How  many  times  were  the  Islandmen 
assaulted  on  their  way  home  before  that? — I know  I 
heard  of  one  being  assaulted  once  in  North-street. 

13989.  Just  one? — ^Yes. 

13940.  If  you  were  told  that  they  were  several 
times  barbarously  assaulted,  would  that  be  true? — I 
suppose  they  can  invent.  They  can  manufacture 
more  than  that  if  you  knew  them  as  well  as  I do. 

13941.  Mr.  Boss.  — Do  you  know  how  many 
Catholics  there  were  in  the  works  before  the  riots 
started? — There  were  ninety. 

13942.  How  many  of  tliem  are  there  now?— I 
don’t  believe  there  is  more  than  thirty  returned  as 
yet. 

13943.  "When  you  were  working  there  were  the 
Islandmen  in  the  habit  of  using  insulting  language 
towards  the  Catholics,  such  as  “No  Pope,”  and  “No 
Home' Rule.” 

The  President. — I object  to  your  saying  that  the 
expression  “No  Home  Rule  ” is  insulting  to  Catholics. 

Mr.  ^os3. — “No  Pope,”  my  lord.  Of  course  one 
is  religious,  and  the  other  is  political. 

13944.  The  Witness.— li  your  lordship  will  permit 
me,  I will  answer  that  question,  When  I was 
working  at  a boat  a fortnight  before  I left  the  works, 
and  when  I turned  round  for  a moment,  I found  “ No 
Pope  ” and  a sketch  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  and 
also  “ To  hell  with  Parnell  and  Sexton.” 

13945.  The  President. — How  on  earth  can  you  be 
hurt  with  such  nonsense  ? — It  wo\ild  not  hurt  my 
feelings.  I have  got  rised  to  it,  and  I think  very  little 
of  it. 

13946.  You  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  notice  simh 
silly  nonsense? — It  would  not  liurt  me;  but  with 
others  it  would  be  a different  matter. 

Mr.  Adams. — This  man  did  not  complain  himself, 
but  was  asked  the  question. 

13947.  Mr.  MEardy.—B.O'.r  often  within  tlie  past 
year  have  the  works  beenclosed  by  order  of  Messrs,  Har- 
land and  Wolff  i— Well,  I cannotsay  whether  it  was  last 
March,  or  March  last  year,  for  I was  one  of  the  parties 
locked  out. 
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Margaret 
U alholland. 


Margaret  MulkoUand  sworn  and  examined. 


13948.  Mr.  Adams. — Wliere  do  you  live? — Gien- 
park-street. 

13949.  Are  yon  a married  vroman  ? — Yes. 

13950.  Were  yon  -working  at  Mr.  E-wart’s  mill?- - 
Yes. 

13951.  Had  you  been  -working  long  before  the 
troubles  commenced  ? — Six  months. 

13952.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  in  August 
last?-- Well,  my  lord,  my  husband  -was'l  ^Yorking  in 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  buildings,  and  the  men  struck  against 
him,  because  he  was  a Homan  Catholic,  and  would  not 
let  him  work ; so  I went  to  see  could  I earji  a few 
shillings  myself,  to  have  to  siipport  us.  I went  to  the 
mill  in  Crumlin-road  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
but  I could  not  get  started,  so  I went  to  Mr.  Ewart’s 
mill,  and  1 got  a start  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

13953.  Was  your  husband  at  work  ? — Ho,  he  was 
discharged  for  being  a Catholic.  I worked  from  nine 
o’clock  to  one,  when  I came  back  to  my  dinner ; and 
when  I came  back  to  work,  at  twenty  minutes  to  two 

0 clock,  I went  to  talce  off  my  clothes,  and  in  a minute 
there  were  three  or  four  dozen  women  roimd  me,  and 

1 was  struck  on  the  head  with  a bobbin,  and  I was 
knocked  against  a box,  and  I was  hit  against  the  wall, 
and  I was  hit  on  the  breast  -with  a roller.  When  I 
got  an  opportunity,  I took  my  clothes,  and  I went  out 
on  the  lobby  and  put  them  on  ] and  the  first  one  I 
metwith  was  the  spinning  master,  Mr.  Millar,  and  I told 
Mr.  Millar  that  I was  beat.  He  asked  me  if  I could 
identify  the  workei-s  that  did  so,  and  he  said  that  if 
he  knew  I was  a Roman  Catholic  he  would  not  have 
started  me.  T asked  what  could  a Roman  Catholic  live 
on — that  they  could  not  live  on  the  air  no  more  than 
they.  I then  went  into  the  office  (it  was  my  duty 
to  do  so),  and  I asked  one  of  the  clerks  was  Mr. 
Hunter  in,  and  he  said  “Yes,”  and  I asked  him  to  go 
for  Mr.  Himter.  Mr.  Hunter  came  up  to  the  office, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  make  anything  of  me.  I told 
him  I came  downstairs,  and  I went  to  the  gatehouse 
to  get  my  time,  and  Mr.  Hunter  says,  “ For  -sv-hat  1 ” 
I told  him  that  I was  beat,  and  says  he  “ Where  is  your 
marks  ? ” I said,  “ There  is  a lump  on  my  head  from  a 
blow  ofabobbinand  that  I was  beaten  about  the  body." 
Says  he,  “ You  are  not  as  much  beat  as  frightened.” 
That  was  all  the  thanks  he  gave  me.  I went  a 
few  days  after  for  my  wages  that  I had  wrought  for. 
He  told  me  that  I would  not  get  any  wages,  to  go  to 
hell  and  make  the  best  of  it.  So  I turned  and  came 
out.  I was  in  a delicate  way  of  health,  my  lord,  at 
the  time  they  beat  me.  Not  one  halfpenny  has  my 
husband  or  myself  earned  since  August,  and  my 
husband  and  myself  and. my  children  are  in  a state  of 


starvation,  for  he  could  get  no  place  to  work  and 
perhaps  I may  have  been  able  to  work  as  well,  and  he 
able  to  support  my  family  -with  the  small  help  that  1 
am  getting  from  my  church. 

13954.  Mr.  MMardy. — Have  you  any  [sons?— f 
have  two  sons. 

13955.  Are  they  at  work  ? They  are  not,  they  are 
too  young.  One  is  five-year  old  and  the  other  is  two 
and  a h^  years  old. 

13956.  Does  your  husband  earn  anything? Not 

one  halfpenny  but  the  four  shillings  a week  I am 
getting  from  my  cliui-ch,  and  out  of  that  we  have  to 
pay  one  and  sixpence  a week  and  ten  pence  half-penny 
for  coals,  so  you  may  guess,  my  lord,  what  -we  have  to 
live  on,  because  my  husband  cannot  get  leave  to  work 
on  account  of  his  being  a Roman  Ca^olic. 

13957.  Mr.  MMordis. — Where  was  your  husband 
last  employed?— He  was  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  the 
builder. 

13958.  How  long  was  he  there? — ^Well,  I cannot 
say,  a few  weeks. 

13959.  Where  was  he  before  that  time? — I don’t 
know,  sir, 

13960.  Was  he  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  he  was  always  in 
Belfast.  He  was  never  out  of  it,  sir. 

13961.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  the  place  where 
he  was  employed  before  he  went  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s? 
— No,  sir. 

13962.  How  many  years  are  you  married? — Five 
or  six  years. 

13963.  .Baa  your  husband  been  in  continuous  occu- 
pation or-employment  all  that  time?— No,  sir.  There 
was  one  or  two  weeks  lately  he  was  at  work  in  the 
Brickfields. 

13964.  Had -he  any  regular  trade  or  industry? 

No,  sir. 

13965.  Wlien  did  he  leave  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s? — 
Because  he  said  the  men  -were  going  to  strike  against 
him  because  he  is  a Roman  Catholic. 

13966.  Do  you  know  any  Roman  Catholic  employers 
in  Belfast  ? — I don’t  know,  sir. 

13967.  Do  you  know  who  assaulted  you  ? — ^Yes,  I 
can  teU  eight  of  their  names.  They  struck  me  with 
rollers  and  bobbins,  and  I forgot  to  say,  my  lord,  they 
threw  scalding  water  at  the  frame  around  my  feet. 

13968.  Did  you  make^any  complaint? — I did,  to 
Head-Constable  Murphy,  but  he  did  nothing  for  me. 

Mi‘.  Adants. — I suppose  he  told  you  to  take  out  a 
summons,  and  you  had  some  other  way  to  employ  the 
sliilling  that  it  would  cost. 

13969.  Sir  Ediuard  Bulwer. — ^Were  you  assaulted 
by  men  or  women  ? — By  women,  sir. 


Keegan. 


Francis  Keegan  sworn  and  examined. 


13970.  Mr.  Adams. — Were  you  employed  on  the 
Queen’s  Island  ? — Yes,  sir.  ' 

13971.  Were  you  there  long  ? — About  six  years. 

13971a.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  employed  there? 
— On  Saturday,  the  7lii  of  August. 

13972.  What  business  ai-e  you? — I am  aholder-up, 
a rivetter’s  man. 

13973.  Well  tell  us  what  happened  on  the  7th  of 
August?  —On  Saturday,  the  7th  of  August,  I was  going 
to  my  -work  at  six  o’clock,  and  as  I was  going  along  the 
quay,  at  Hynes’s  coal  shed,  there  Avere  three  Island 
men  passed,  and  one  of  them  said,  “Hell  roast  my  soul, 
if  there  is  a Papish  we  will  leave  on  the  Island  to-day.” 
When  they  came  opposite  the  boiler  shop,  three  navvies 
who  were  working  all  night  were  coming  home  from 
their  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  Island  men  saw  them 
they  made  a rush  at  them,  and  beat  and  stabbed  them. 

13974.  Who  were  the  navvies? — I did  not  know 
them  at  the  time,  but  I knew  them  afterwards. 

13975.  What  were  their  names? — Milligan  they 
called  one,  and  M’llroy  the  other,  and  I don't  know 
the  third. 


13976.  Were  they  Catholics?— Tes.  I kept  pretty 
close  to  the  dock  side,  for  I did  not  want  them  to  see 
me,  as  they  might  beat  me  as  well  as  them,  I went  on 
to  my  work,  and  at  breakfast  time  a whole  crowd  came 
down  both  sides  of  the  boat,  and  I wanted  to  get  away, 
but  a Protestant  man  said  to  me  not  to  stir,  that  he 
would  see  nothing  happened  to  me.  A whole  crowd 
came  down,  and  I put  my  back  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
so  that  they  could  not  get  at  me  behind.  They  were 
shouting,  “ Where  are  the  Papishes?” — “Are  there  anv 
Papish  holder-up’s  down  here?”  They  looked  at  me 
for  a moment,  and  then  they  turned  back  and  they  went 
towards  a man  called  Billy  Bell,  and  they  gave  him 
the  most  rascally  beating  1 ever  saw.  They  beat  him 
-with  sticks,  and  iron  bars  and  hammers. 

13977.  Is  Bell  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes,  and  they 
broke  his  arm. 

13978.  Is  this  an  unusual  occurrence  ? — Oh,  it  is 
an  annual  oecuiTenee  with  them.  Every  yeai- it  is  just 
the  same.  They  stick  up  everywhere  all  through  the 
place,  “ Away  -with  the  Fenians,”  and  I saw  posted  up 
on  the  boiler  house  “ All  Fenians  clear  out,  by  order 
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of  tiie  E-  E.  C.,"  wMch  I take  to  mean  the  “ Rivet 
Boys’  Club.” 

13979.  Is  there  such  a " Rivet  Boys’  Club?” — I don’t 
knov'  anything  about  it. 

13980.  Did  they  do  anything  to  you? — Ob,  ■when  I 
saw  the  beating,  1 got  inside  a tank,  and  tliey  could 
not  find  me. 

13981.  Did  you  go  back  to  work  since  ? — No. 

13982.  Would  you  be  afraid  to  go? — Certainly. 
When  the  month  of  July  comes  round,  and  weather 
gets  hot,  they  throw  iron  bolts  and  rivets,  and  every- 
thing like  that  at  us. 

13983.  At  the  Papists  ? — ^Tes. 

13984.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — You  were  not  injured  your- 
self?—No. 


13985.  Ton  were  there  in  the  month  of  July? — 
Yes. 

13986.  When  all  this  throwing  of  rivets  and  bolts 
goes  on,  and  yet  you  were  not  injured  ? — I ■was  work- 
ing in  a tank,  and  they  could  not  get  at  me. 

13987.  You  were  not  in  a tank  when  you  were 
leaving  the  work.  Can  you  tell  a single  man  who  has 
a scratch  on  him  after  that  day? — ^I  don’t  know  whether 
Bell  is  here — he  has  his  arm  in  a sling ; that's  a brave 
scratch. 

13988.  Mr.  Adams. — ^Was  Bell  removed  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  ? — He  was,  sir. 

13989.  Was  he  there  for  a long  time? — He 
was. 


Paf/rick  Cox  sworn  and  examined. 


Oct.  S3,  IS86. 
Francia 


13990.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.o.' — Mr.  Cox,  where 
do  you  reside  ? — At  173a  York  street. 

13991.  What  is  your  business  ? — A clothier  and  a 
draper. 

13992.  Is  York  street  principally  Roman  CathoKo 
or  principally  Protestant? — Principally  Protestant, 
but  there  are  some  Catholics  there — a considerable 
number. 

13993.  You  remember  the  10th  of  June  last? — 
Yes,  sir. 

13994.  Were  you  in  your  house  that  day? — ^Yesj 
with  my  wife  and  four  children. 

13995.  What  is  ■the  age  of  the  eldest  ? — Ten  years. 

13996.  Do  you  remember  anything  happening  that 
evening  ? — ^About  a q^uarter  to  seven  o’clock  a small- 
mob  attacked  my  windows. 

13997.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? — In  the 
shop. 

13998.  Your  shop  was  not  closed  ? — No,  sir. 

13999.  Did  you  see  the  mob  around? — Yes;  my 
wife  saw  them  coining  over  from  the  comer  of  Henry 
street,  and  I looked  out,  and  the  next  moment  a stone 
was  tliro^wn  in  through  the  ■window. 

14000.  How  many  were  in  the  mob  ? — About  eight 
or  nine  young  men. 

14001.  Were  there  any  police  there  at  the  time  ? — 
I don’t  know ; I believe  there  were  previous  to  that, 
at  the  corner  of  Henry  street,  but  they  ■were  beaten 
a^way  with  stones. 

14002.  Had  you  seen  any  stone  throwing  pre'vious 
to  that  ? — I did  nob,  sir. 

14003.  What  did  you  do  then  1 — I went  and  closed 
my  door.  They  then  threw  two  stones,  and  then  they 
ran  around  by  Henry  street,  and  came  back  again  and 
a^ttacked  a public-house  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Closkey. 

14004.  Where  were  the  rioters  then? — They  were 
opposite  M'Oloskey’s  public-house,  attacking  it  and 
wrecking  it. 

14005.  Did  the  mob  increase  by  that  time? — They 
had ; they  were  considerably  increased  by  that  time, 
and  they  attacked  my  house  eight  or  nine  different 
times  that  night. 

14006.  With  what? — ^Withstones — my  ■windows  were 
nearly  aU  demolished  up-stairs.  I think  it  was  about 
eleven  o’clock  the  police  were  ■withdra^wn,  and  the  next 
I saw  after  that  was  M‘Closkey’s  house  on  fire.  The 
police  had  been  withdra^wn  by  order  of  Mr.  Bell,  I 
hear. 

14007.  One  of  the  local  magistrates  ? — Yes ; one  of 
the  borough  magistrates.  After  the  burning  ' of 
M'Goskey’s  they  attacked  my  house  and  pulled  do^wn 
the  shutters  and  looted  the  window. 

14008.  Did  they  come  in  ? — They  came  in  through 
the  window  and  took  the  goods  out. 

14009.  Do  you  know  how  they  got  in  ? — They 
got  in  through  the  window — they  p^uUed  down  the 
shutters,  and  came  in  through  the  ■window  where  the 
clothes  were. 

14010.  Were  there  any  stones  in  the  house  ? — Yes; 
I_  suppose  a couple  of  hundred  or  more ; there  is  a 
big  pile  of  them  in  the  yard  yet. 

14011.  Was  that  up-staira? — They  were  up-stairs 


and  do^wn-stairs.  Three  large  panes  of  glass  in  my 
window  were  smashed — plate-gl^. 

14012.  Where  were  your  family  at  the  time? — I 
had  been  up -stairs  in  the  back  of  the  house. 

14013.  Well,  go  on,  please? — Well,  when  they 
looted  my  window,  there  was  a^wful  excitement  in  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Beatty,  a Protestant  publican  opposite, 
he  came  over  and  came  through  the  ■window,  and  he 
told  me  to  bring  over  my  family  to  his  house  and  he 
would  protect  them.  He  kindly  did  so,  and  my  wife 
and  family  went  over  to  his  house. 

14014.  Where  were  the  mob  then  1 — They  were  iu 
the  streets  and  the  police  were  there. 

14015.  Did  you  hear  anyone  crying  out  that  the 
police  were  coming? — I did  not.  The  police  wero 
there  when  I came  out. 

14016.  Why  did  you  go  over  to  the  house  of  the 
Protestant  publican  ?— I was  afraid  they  might  set  fire 
to  my  house  the  same  as  M'Closkey’s.  I may  say 
that  for  what  he  did  for  me  Mr.  Beatty  was  boy- 
cotted. 

14017.  How  long  was  Mr.  Beatty  living  in  the 
street  ? — I think  for  eight  years. 

14018.  Is  he  there  now  ? — No,  he  was  boycotted. 

14019.  And  he  left  the  place  ?-— He  had  to  leave  it. 

14020.  I believe  there  is  no  ban-ack  at  the  corner 
of  Henry  street? — No,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
comers  in  Belfast. 

'•  14021.  That  is  your  experience  of  it? — Yes,  sir,  it 
is  very  bad.  Since  then  I am  a prisoner  in  my  own 
house.  I am  afraid  to  leave  my  house  at  night,  and  I 
am  intimidated  there  for  the  last  three  months. 

14022.  In  what  way? — Well,  about  eight  or  nine 
men,  only  on  las*  Saturday  night,  like  tradesmen,  came 
to  my  house  at  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  and  one  of 
them,  pulling  a card  out  of  his  pocket,  said : — “ We^ 
want  you  to  subscribe  to  that.”  I told  him — I was  not 
very  complimentary — and  I told  him  to  go  to  hell  and 
to  go  out  of  that,  and  tliey  then  swore  that  they  would 
send  me  to  hell  out  of  that.  Then,  when  I am 
passing  along  the  street  they  call  out  after  me,  and 

call  me  a “ Fenian  wh ” and  a “ Tippcraiy 

wli and  they  pass  up  and  down  the  street  say- 

ing they  would  boycott  me. 

14023.  Was  there  another  attack? — Yes,  on  the 
7 th  of  August.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  or  Sth  of  August  I was  very  much  disturbed 
by  men  walking  up  and  down  opposite  the  door 
threatening  me. 

14034.  What  sort  of  threats? — They  called  me  a 

“ -wh ” and  otlier  names,  and  using  threatening 

words  and  shaking  their  fists  at  me  through  the  window. 

I closed  my  shop  early  that  Saturday  night.  Though 
I usually  keep  open  until  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday 
nights  I closed  it  that  night  at  eight  o’clock,  owing  to 
the  threatening  manner  of  tlie  people.  At  a quarter 
past  twelve  o’clock  they  attacked  the  police  who  were 
at  the  comer  with  stones,  and  one  man  was  wounded 
very  severely  on  the  head  and  the  other  police  brought 
him  to  the  hospital.  The  police  were  scarcely  a 
minute  gone  when  they  attacked  my  house.  They 
wanted  to  shove  in  the  door,  but  the  door  withheld 


Patrick  Cox. 
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Oct.  22. 1886.  them,  and  then  they  attacked  the  'windot?  tvith  iron  There  are  tivo  drapers  next  door,  and  they  did  not 
Patri^Cox  bolts,  and  they  got  in  and  demolished  about  attack  them. 

£120  ■worth  of  my  goods.  14032.  Did  they  take  the  goods  away  1 — They  took 

14025.  What  was  the  number  of  the  mob? — I them  away, 
should  think  about  fifty  or  sixty.  They  came  pre-  14033.  They  did  not  destroy  them  ? — They  destroyed 

pared  with  weapons  to  do  this,  and  they  were  into  a good  deal  of  goods. 

the  place  in  less  than  two  minutes.  14034.  Do  you  tliink  they  attacked  your  place  to 

14026.  Were  they  men  or  boys  ? — Men.  steal  the  goods  ?— Yes.  It  is  a terrible  loss  to  me. 

14027.  And  they  took  the  goods  away  ? — Yes,  they  14035.  Was  there  any  religious  animosity  about 

were  thrown  out  by  the  mob.  the  matter  1 — They  had  nothing  else  against  me.  I 

14028.  Were  the  upper  windows  broken  also  on  never  interfered  in  political  or  religious  matters  iu 
that  occasion? — They  were,  sir.  any  offensive  way. 

14029.  Were  you  attacked  on  any  other  occasion? — ■ 14036.  Then  it  was  religious  animosity  ? — lamsuie 

No,  sir,  the  house  was  not  attacked,  but  there  was  one  it  was.  I never  interfered  in  politics  since  I came 
evening  I was  going  to  see  my  father  who  tvas  dying  there. 

at  Holywood,  and  when  I went  out  they  followed  me  14037.  Is  hfr.  Beatty,  the  Protestant  publican,  a 
and  insulted  and  assaulted  me.  Home  Ruler  ? — No,  I think  he  is  an  Orangeman. 

14030.  Mr.  M'llardy. — Were  the  mob  residents  of  140S8.  He  has  been  completely  boycotted  by  the 
the  immediate  neighbourhood? — Well,  I sliould  say  residents  of  the  place? — Yes. 
there  were  some  there  from  the  neighbourhood  when  14039.  The  people  livingin  the  locality  do  nottrade 
they  looted  my  goods.  ■\vith  him  ? — No.  I hear  that  they  go  opposite  his 

14031.  Do  you  think  the  attack  was  the  result  of  door  at  the  corner  and  when  they  see  a party  about 
party  feeling  ? — Well,  I am  a Roman  Catholic,  and  going  into  the  house  they  go  over  and  ask  them  not  to 
they  attacked  me  because  I am  a Roman  Catholic,  enter  the  house,  and  I hear  that  they  have  completely 

boycotted  liim,  for  which  I am  very  sorry. 


John  Riordan  sworn  and  examined. 


John  Eiordan,  14040.  Mr.  Ae  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  do  you  my  turn  next.  After  satisfying  themselves  at  M'Clos- 
reside  ? — North  Boundary-street,  off  the  Old  Lodge-  key’s  the  mob  came  up  to  my  house  and  attacked  it 
road.  and  broke  several  things.  It  was  night  at  the  time. 

14041.  Do  you  keep  a public-house  ? — Yes.  They  commenced  about  a quarter  to  nine  o’clock  and 

14042.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic?  —I  am  a they  continued  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Catholic.  14046.  Were  you  in  the  house? — I was  in  the 

14043.  Now,  I believe  there  was  some  attack  made  house.  While  the  mob  were  attacking  M'Keima’s 
on  your  house? — It  was  wrecked  five  times.  On  Jime  pxiblichouse  the  police  were  there,  but  they  retired 
the  8th,  there  was  great  excitement  about  the  Home  from  M'ICenna’s  for  further  reinforcements,  and  when 
Rule  Bill  being  thro'wn  out,  and  they  were  collecting  the  reinforcements  arrived  the  mob  marched  to  attswk 
subscriptions  for  tar-barrels  and  burning  the  effigy  of  my  house.  I suppose  it  was  near  eleven  o’clock  then, 
Gladstone,  and  bonfires  were  lighted  opposite  my  door  The  police  remained  within  twenty  or  twenty-five 
and  there  was  great  disturbance.  I went  that  day  to  yards  of  my  house,  and  while  the  wrecking  was  going 
take  a walk  up  the  Shankhill-road,  and  I saw  Mrs.  on  they  had  a full  "view  of  it.  I sent  my  wife  to  ask 
O’Hare’s  house  being  wrecked  on  that  occasion.  ' I the  police  to  come  and  interfere  and  I sent  my  son 
saw  men  and  women  and  children  there  taking  away  for  relief  also,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the 
the  goods  out  of  the  house.  They  were  drunk  and  officer  did  not  even  reply  to  my  message.  Aboutthe 
throwing  stones,  and  I saw  some  of  them  cariying  out  same  time  Mr.  M‘Cai-lJry,  the  resident  magistrate,  and 
tlie  whiskey  in  their  hats.  I went  on  and  reported  District  Inspector  Singleton  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
the  matter  to  some  police  who  were  being  paraded  on  fire  on  the  mob,  and  they  fired  on  two  or  three  ocoa- 
the  Brickfields,  but  before  lea'sing  I saw  the  people  sions  by  single  fire  and  in  volleys  afterwards,  and  in 
taking  out  the  goods  and  blankets  and  wearing  apparel  that  way  I was  relieved. 

out  of  the  house  and  taking  them  into  the  hoitses  in  14047.  Mr.  M‘Htxrd)j. — How  did  your  wife  and 
the  adjoining  streets.  On  the  10th  of  June  there  was  son  get  to  the  police  ?-— They  went  out  the  back  way 
general  wrecking  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  and  through  a house  on  to  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and 
M'Glade’s,  Mr.  Hassan’s  and  other  houses  were  they  had  to  climb  over  a shed  in  a neighbour’s  yard, 
wrecked,  and  at  a quarter  to  ten  my  house  was  On  the  7th  of  August,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  I 
wrecked.  was  attacked  by  a mob. 

14044.  By  whom  was  it  wrecked  ? — By  people  who  14048.  lib:.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Ci.o. — Was  it  a large 
were  driven  from  the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  they  came  mob  ? — About  300  or  500.  Ihey  broke  a great 
up  to  my  place  and  attacked  the  house,  but  the  police  of  the  house  and  then  retired  when  they  were  tired, 
came  up  under  command  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  the  mob  Mr.  Hamilton,  r.m.,  arrived  and  he  said  he  would 
ran  away.  After  they  left  my  house  was  again  at-  send  me  a force  of  miUtaiy  as  he  had  no  police.  The 
tacked,  stones  were  thrown  and  glass  broken  and  great  military  came  and  remained  at  my  house  until  half 
injury  done.  The  rioters  were  fired  on  and  there  was  past  eleven  o’clock.  At  that  time  the  mob  increased, 
a small  cessation  of  rioting  for  two  or  three  minutes,  iu  the  adjoining  streets  and  they  called  out  to  the 

and  then  they  continued  it  again  and  then  more  shots  military  to  retire  from  “ the  Fenian  wh imtil 

were  fired  and  the  rioters  dispersed.  they  would  put  me  out  of  that.  The  military  did 

1 4045.  Did  you  get  compensation  for  the  damage  retire  to  a distance  to  join  a larger  body,  and  left  my 
done  ? — I got  ten  per  cent,  of  it.  I got  30s.  for  a house  to  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  they  appeared  to 
claim  of  £15.  On  the  31st  of  July  I expected  groat  go  at  the  call  of  the  mob.  For  fully  three  quartersof 
rioting  in  the  town,  but  though  the  houses  in  the  im-  an  hour  they  attacked  my  house  and  they  got  in  and 
mediate  ueighbomhood  were  protected  I was  left  •with-  I retired  with  my  family  backwards,  and  we  got  into 
otit  protection  at  all.  There  were  no  police  at  my  a house  by  the  rear,  iu  which  I found  the  police 
house  but  other  houses  were  supplied  witli  police  inter-  officers.  My  wife  and  family  had  to  get  out  through 
nally.  I made  an  application  to  the  district  inspector  a sky-light,  and  they  suffered  veiy  severely,  having 
in  writing  and  delivered  it  myselfahout  eleven  o’clock,  been  atl^ked  with  stones  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
and  I also  wrote  to  Colonel  Forbes  in  the  Qireen-  by  a mob  in  the  adjoining  yard.  I found  Mr.  Thyune, 
street  barracks  to  the  same  effect,  asking  that  police  e.m.,  in  the  house  and  two  officers,  Mr.  Thynne  said 
should  be  sent  to  my  house.  At  about  two  o’clock  they  were  anxious  to  relieve  the  house,  but  they  had 
M'Closkey’s  house  was  attacked  and  I said  it  will  be  no  force  and  he  went  away  as  quickly  as  he  could  and 
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came  back  with  a police  force.  Then  the  mob  were 
satisfied  and*  they  dispersed. 

14049.  Was  there  a large  quantity  of  liquor  taken  ? 
—There  was,  and  they  turned  off  the  taps  and  let  the 
liquor  be  spilled.  The  police  were  left  in  the  house 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  I was  attacked  again,  on 
Sunday  morning  after  the  occurrence  at  M'Kenna’a 
publichouse.  The  police  had  their  rifles  loaded,  ready 
to  fire,  but  still  they  did  not  fire,  and  I was  very 
glad  of  it. 

14050.  Was  there  an  attack  made  with  atones  1 — 
Yes,  stones  as  tisual. 

14051.  Mr.  M‘HcK-dy. — Can  you  fix  the  hour  at 
which  the  military  retired? — 'Half-past  eleven  o’clock, 
after  the  call  made  upon  them. 

14052.  Who  was  the  magistrate? — It  was  Mr. 
Hamilton  that  placed  them  there.  Mr.  Hamilton 
asked  them  to  remain  until  he  brought  the  police,  if 
he  could  get  them.  I complained  to  Mr.  Carr,  of 
having  no  protection,  and  he  sympathised  very  strongly 
with  me  on  my  position,  but  said  he  could  do  nothing 
for  me,  and  left  me  to  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

14053.  Are  you  able  to  say  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  military  1 — No,  but  I believe  they  were  the  West 
Surrey  Regiment. 

14054.  You  did  not  know  who  was  in  charge  of 
them  ? — No. 

14055.  Was  there  any  other  occasion  on  which  your 
house  was  attacked  ? — ^Well,  there  was  a riot  at  my 
place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  my  son  pursued  the 
rioters  and  captured  some  of  the  goods  taken  from 
the  shop,  but  the  mob  turned  on  him  and  beat  him 
very  much.  I took  my  son  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  on 
the  Old  Lodge-road,  and  the  mob  surrounded  the 
house  and  broke  the  doctor’s  windows.  The  doctor 
was  out  at  the  time. 

14056.  Was  there  anything  done  to  the  house  after 
the  8th  of  August  ? — ^No,  sir,  that  was  the  last. 

14057.  Are  you  able  to  carry  on  your  business 
now  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  very  quiet,  very  quiet. 

14058.  Sir  Edward  BuVwer. — The  first  wrecking  in 
August  was  against  you  personally  or  against  the 
spirits  ? — On  the  10th  of  July  no  goods  were  injured, 
but  they  smashed  the  windows  and  the  woodwork. 

14059.  When  they  entered  the  house  was  it  to  get 
the  spirits? — They  entered  the  house  on  the  3lst  of 
July,  and  destroyed  the  spirits  and  several  things,  and 
they  entered  on  the  7th  August  twice. 

14060.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  magistrates 
there? — Except  Captain  Hamilton  and  he  went  away. 

14061.  To  get  the  military? — He  went  away  to 
get  police,  but  I believe  he  co^d  not  get  them. 

14062.  When  did  the  military  retire  ? — The  military 
remained  on  the  7th  of  August,  from  4 o’clock  until 
half-past  11  o’clock,  when  as  far  as  I could  judge  at 
the  call  of  the  mob  they  retired.  They  may  of  course 
have  got  some  official  call,  but  they  retired  twenty- 
five  yards  to  join  the  larger  body  of  the  same  corps. 
There  were  some  arrests  made  of  rioters  on  the  31st 
of  July,  I may  say,  and  they  were  let  off  with  40s. 
and  costs,  just  what  an  old  woman  would  get  for 
being  drunk  on  the  streets,  the  rioters  got  off  for  the 
same  on  that  occasion.  I saw  by  the  papers  that 
the  31st  of  July  was  to  be  held  as  a day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  I certainly  made  the  remark 
to  a Protestant  customer  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
a day  of  wrecking  and  rioting. 

The  FresidsnL — An  unhappy  combination. 


14063.  Mr.  W'Sardy. — You  said  the  day  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  would  turn  out  to  be  a day  of 
wrecking  or  rioting  ? — I did,  sir,  but  I do  not  say  it  as 
an  offence  to  the  Protestants,  or  I would  rather  say 
the  non-Catholics,  for  there  are  forty-nine  denomina- 
tions in  Belfast,  for  I have  a great  many  friends  who 
are  Episcopalians  and  of  all  denominations  and  some 
of  them  have  no  denominations  at  all. 

14064.  Mr.  IFstr,  q.c. — You  were  asked  whether  it 
was  the  hatred  of  you  or  the  love  of  the  whiskey  which 
led  to  the  place  being  looted — what  is  your  opinion  ? 
— I think  the  object  of  the  attack  was  to  put  me  out 
of  the  place  altogether.  There  are  Protestant  public- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  and  they  were  not 
wrecked  and  the  Catholic  houses  were. 

14065.  Is  it  your  experience  that  only  boys  about 
the  comers  engage  in  these  riots  ? — They  are  boys  and 
girls  who  will  never  be  any  bigger. 

14066.  On  the  7th  of  August,  were  not  the  streets 
cleared  by  the  military  ? — ^The  military  did  not  clear 
the  streets  at  all. 

14067.  Did  you  see  the  mobs  chased  by  Head 

Constable  Murphy  and  a small  party  of  police  ? ^Yes, 

and  mobs  ran  into'  the  side  streets,  and  then  returned 
again  and  stoned  the  police. 

14068.  Mr.  CampieU. — Your  house  is  situate  in  a 
Protestant  locality? — Yes. 

14069.  How  long  are  you  carrying  on  business? — 
About  eight  or  nine  years. 

14070.  And  most  of  your  customers  are  Protestants  ? 
— Yes,  principally. 

14071.  That  observation  applies  also  to  Hassan 
and  M'Kenna  ? — It  does. 

14072.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  all  the  public-houses 
in  that  district  occupied  by  Catholics  1 — No,  sir,  there 
are  two  Protestants  come  there  lately. 

14073.  Of  the  400  public-houses  in  Belfast  are  not 
320  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  1 — I believe  three-fourths 
of  them  are. 

14074.  And  is  not  the  proportion  still  greater  in 
the  Protestant  districts  ? — Oh,  no. 

14075.  Is  there  a Protestant  publican  living  near  ? 
— There  is  William  Brown  on  Peter’s-hill.  I don’t 
know  any  Catholic  publican  on  the  Shankhill-road  but 
Mrs.  O’Hare,  and  she  is  not  there  now. 

14076.  Mr.  Adams. — As  a matter  of  fact  is  it  boys 
that  engage  in  and  create  these  riots  ? — They  are  per- 
sons of  twenty  years  and  itpwards.  I saw  boys,  girls, 
and  inen  and  women  carrying  away  the  goods  from 
Mrs.  O’Hare’s  in  armsful,  bed-clothes,  wearing  apparel, 
and  furniture. 

14077.  Mr.  Sosa. — You  spoke  of  a district-inspector 
who  refused  to  give  you  assistance.  What  is  his 
name  ? — I left  a note  for  him  in  tlie  barrack,  I did  not 
see  him  on  that  occasion. 

14078.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — ^You  know  the  police  were 
very  much  occupied  at  that  time? — I have  served 
thirty  years  in  the  police  force  myself,  and  I found 
that  after  Mr.  CaiT  was  knocked  up,  no  one  appeared 
to  be  in  command.  Everybody  was  master,  and  even 
the  magistrates  were  pulling  the  two  ends  of  the  rope. 
Ordering  and  countermanding  appeared  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  police  were  marched  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  leaving  the  rioters 
in  possession  behind  them. 

The  President. — T don’t  think  you  need  press  that 
point  further.  I think  that  has  been  very  clear  from 
the  beginning. 


00492,1896. 
John  Korean. 


Bema/rd  Duffy  sworn  and  examined. 


14079.  Mr.  LePoer  Trench,  Q.c. — Mr.  Du%-,  where 
do  you  reside? — In  23  Percy-street. 

14080.  Do  you  carry  on  business  there  ? — I did 
carry  on  business  there,  but  not  now. 

14081.  What  business  did  you  carry  on? — A pub- 
lican’s. 

14082.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic? — ^Yes. 

14083.  Now,  was  any  attack  made  upon  your  house 
in  Percy-street  during  these  riots  ? — Yes. 


14084.  How  often  ? — There  were  two  attacks  made  Bomard 
on  it.  , Dofly, 

14085.  What  was  the  first  occasion? — The  first 
occasion  was  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  June. 

14086.  What  was  the  second  ? — The  second  was  on 
the  ensuing  8th  of  June. 

14087.  What  hour  was  the  first  attack  made  upon 

it? It  was  made  about  eight  o’clock  on  Monday 

night. 

3S 
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14088.  Had  there  been  a riot  there  before  that? — 
On  Sunday,  the  6th,  there  were  great  crowds  down 
the  Brickfields  j that  is  a place  between  the  Falls  and 
the  Shankhill. 

14089.-  On  the  6th  you  say? — Yes. 

14090.  And  there  were  an  untisualnuinberofpeople 
there  on  that  Sunday  1 — I never  saw  so  many  there 
before  during  my  time. 

14091.  I want  to  know  had  there  been  any  riot  in 
or  about  Perey-etreet  on  the  7th,  before  the  attack  was 
made  upon  your  house? — There  were  threats  used  to 
me  on  Sunday  the  6th. 

14092.  What  were  the  threats? — The  house  was 
crowded.  I was  very  busy  that  Sunday,  more  so  than 
on  another  Sunday,  and  there  were  two  young  men 
came  in,  and  they  appeared  to  be  very  respectable,  and 
they  had  a liquor  in  the  bar — I supplied  it  to  them  my- 
self. One  of  them  had  a pint  of  porter,  and  he  came 
out  and  said  his  pint  was  not  filled,  and  I knew  that 

I filled  the  pint  properly ; so  he  attempted  to  come 
behind  the  counter,  and  I would  not  let  him,  and  he 
said,  “ You  will  not  be  long  here,  anyhow.”  That  was 
all  that  happened  on  Sunday.  Well,  then,  on  Mon- 
day— I was  out  on  Monday  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  when  I came  back,  there  were  some  panes  of 
glass  broken,  and  the  house  was  closed. 

14093.  Before  you  came  back  they  were  broken  ? — 
Yes.  I left  my  brother  in  charge  during  the  time  I 
was  out.  I opened  the  house;  and  kept  it  open  until 

II  o’clock,  and  the  liouse  w^  closed  at  11  o’clock. 
There  were  two  large  pavers  thrown.  They  were 
thrown  with  such  force  that  they  tore  'the  bliuds ; 
they  went  in  through  fhe  blinds.  That  was  all  that 
happened  on  Monday.  Then  on  Tuesday  I was  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  seems  ^ere  came  a 
band  round  there.  I think  it  was  to  celebrate  the 
defeat  of  the  Home  Buie  Bill,  so  the  windows  were 
smashed,  and  I went  down  to  the  barrack  in  Divis- 
street,  and  asked  for  protection.  I was  sent  there- 
fore to  Albert  Crescent,  and  Mr.  Stritch  sent,  I think, 
five  men,  and  they  protected  the  house  until  the  even- 
ing. Then  they  commenced  to  be  so  threatening,  that 
the  man  in  charge  sent  for  more.  Then  there  came 
up,  I think,  thirty  men,  about  8 o’clock,  and  I did  not 
see  at  the  time  who  was  in  charge  of  them,  but  the 
crowds  joined  together,  and  threw  stones  at  the  police. 

14094.  Had  the  police  gone  into  the  house  ? — Thirty 
went  up  the  Shankhill,  and  I think  they  were  drawn 
across  Percy-street.  The  people  then  came  down  the 
side  streets,  and  made  a raid  upon  the  house. 

14095.  What  did  they  do  1-— They  threw  stones — 
it  was  all  stones  at  that  time — so  the  police  charged 
them  up  the  street  two  or  three  times,  and  when  they 


got  the  police  away,  they  would  come  back  again.  I 
closed  tlie  door.  I could  not  keep  it  open  tiny  longer  • 
and  the  police  had  been  driven  away  from  the  house 
at  that  time,  and  they  made  a desperate  charge  at  the 
house,  and  they  smashed  every  window  in  the  house  • 
and  they  did  not  leave  any  door  or  anything. 

14096.  What  was  the  hour  then? — Between  eight 
o’clock  and  nine  o’clock.  So  I could  not  get  out  the 
front  way,  and  the  two  parties  that  were  in  the  house 

— a man  named  Irvine,  and  another  named  Stewart 

these  men  and  I got  over  the  back  wall,  and  I went 
into  a neighbouring  house ; and  I was  afraid  it  would 
be  attacked,  because  they  were  shouting  and  yelling 
outside  that  I was  in  a neighbouring  house.  I went 
out  into  the  street,  and  the  police  were  drawn  across, 
and  I saw  Mr.  Carr,  the  Town  Inspector,  and  he  was 
wounded,. and  appeared  to  be  bleeding;  and  he  had 
been  bandaged,  and  I asked  Mr.  CaiT  what  was  going 
to  be  done,  and  he  said  they  could  not  protect  them- 
selves, and  that  they  could  not  protect  me  or  the 
house ; so  the  police  got  orders  to  fire,  and  there  were 
eight  or  nine  shots  fired,  and  then  they  were  marched 
off  to  the  Brickfields,  and  left  me  there.  So  I came 
to  the  Falls-road,  and  I did  not  go  back  that  night 
again. 

14097.  You  left  the  house,  and  did  not  go  hack? 
—Yes. 

14098.  When  did  you  go  back? — I went  back  the 
nejct  morning,  about  five  o’clock.  I went  back  to  see 
what  had  been  done  to  the  house. 

14099.  What  was  done  ? — There  was  a fire  burning 
outside,  and  everything  in  the  house  was  burned. 

14100.  The  mob  bad  been  in  tbe  house? — Fes; 
after  the  police  left  the  street  everything  was  taken 
out  and  taken  away,  what  was  not  burned  was  carried 
off. 

14101.  Was  the  liquor  taken  out? — ^Everything; 
there  was  not  a particle  of  anything  left  in  the 
house. 

14102.  Bid  you  leave  the  house  since  then  ? — Yes. 

14103.  And  never  went  back  to  live  in  it? — No. 

14104.  Or  to  carry  on  business? — No,  I believe 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  town  council ; the  house  could 
be  fixed ; it  could  be  either  sold  or  myself  live  in  it. 
They  made  an  award  to  myself  and  the  landlord,  sad 
the  money  will  not  he  paid  to  February  or  March, 
and  the  landlord  did  not  come  to  terms  with  me 
about  fixing  the  house,  and  it  is  ready  to  fall  now. 

14106.  Where  do  you  live  now? — I live  in  Divis- 
street. 

14106.  Have  you  carried  on  business  there? — I 
have  done  nothing  since  June. 


George  WOlmkey  sworn  and  examined. 


14107.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Mr.  M'Cluskey, 
where  do  you  reside  ? — In  York-street. 

14108.  Do  you  carry  on  business  there  ? — I did,  up 
to  the  lOtli  of  June. 

14109.  I believe  you  are  a Boman  Catholic? — Yes, 
sir. 

14110.  I believe  there  was  an  attack  made  on  your 
place  of  business? — Yes,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of 
June. 

14111.  Was  there  more  than  one  attack? — There 
were  three  or  four. 

14112.  On  the  same  evening  ? — Yes. 

14113.  Will  you  shortly  tell  us  what  it  was  that 
happened? — At  7.30  o’clock  my  attention  wm  drawn 
to  a crowd  in  the  street.  I was  attending  to  my 
business  at  the  time.  I went  to  the  door  and  I saw 
the  police  in  contact  with  about  2,000  of  a mob  up 
Henry-street,  and  they  were  charging  them  up  and 
down  York-street,  and  they  were  getting  stoned 
furiously  by  the  crowd  from  all  directions,  right,  left, 
and  centre.  They  overpowered  the  police — there 
v/ere  only  five  or  six  there  at  tlie  time,  and  they 
retired  down  York-street.  There  came  down  a body 


of  about  100  from  the  main  body  of  the  mob ; they 
went  to  go  to  York-street,  opposite  my  premises,  to 
attack  some  other  houses  further  down  the  street. 
The  two  next  public-houses  had  constables — six  men 
with  rifies.  The  mob  saw  that  they  could  not  go 
further  down,  and  they  turned  hack  and  attacked  my 
house. 

14114.  Was  the  house  open  or  shut  then? — I had 
it  shut.  When  I saw  the  commotion  in  tho  atrcoi;  I 
shut  my  premises.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
wrench  the  shutters  off  them.  I had  them  pinned 
and  all.  They  then  surrounded  the  premises  in  Tra- 
falgar-street  and  York-street,  and  the  crowd  increased 
until  it  became  an  enormous  mob,  and  they  wrecked 
the  premises.  They  had  their  will  of  them.  There 
was  no  policeman  in  the  street.  1 sent  my  young 
man  through  the  back  of  the  premises  to  go  to  the 
nearest  barracks  to  get  assistance.  He  went  there 
and  they  could  do  nothing,  but  I suppose  they  tele- 
graphed to  Queen-street  or  North  Queen-street,  I 
don’t  know  which.  About  half-an-hour  afterwards 
there  came  about  twenty  constables  and  an  officer. 

14115.  Were  the  crowd  there  at  this  time  - ■ 
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They  were  wrecking  the  premises  until  the  police 

came. 

14116.  They  were  not  in  theml — Oh,  yes,  they 
were.  They  smadied  everything,  and  drank  aU  they 
coxild  up  to  that  time.  After  the  police  came  opposite 
my  premises  the  crowd  beat  a retreat  into  the  back 
streets.  When  I sa%v  the  police  there  I thought  I 
might  venture  out  into  tlie  streets,  and  I went  out  to 
the  officer  in  command,  and  I asked  was  he  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  he  said  yes.  I said  “You  can  look 
for  yourself  now  and  see  that  the  house  is  razed  to 
the  ground,  I expect  now  that  you  will  leave  someone 
to  pi'otect  me — to  protect  my  life  and  my  property 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night — for  I know  that  this 
mob  will  return  again. 

14117.  Do  you  reside  in  the  house? — I did. 

14118.  And  your  family  ? — I am  a single  man  ; of 
course  my  young  man  was  there.  The  officer  asked 
me  did  I send  to  Mr.  Townsend  about  this  before,  and 
I said  I did  not  send  because  I did  not  anticipate  tliis, 
or  I should  have  Applied  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  protec- 
tion, and  I said  to  liim,  “ You  are  here  now  in  his 
place  and  I expect  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  if  you 
go  a%yay  and  anything  happens  to  my  property  or  life, 
I will  hold  you  re.-,j)onsibIe.”  I went  back  into  the 
premises  again,  and  in  iive  or  six  minutes  after  he 
marched  his  men  two-double  away  and  left  the  stz'eet. 
They  were  gone  some  two  minutes  when  the  mob 
returned  from  the  side  street,  re-entered  the  premises, 
and  looted  and  smashed  everything.  They  can-ied 
that  on  until  the  police  returned  again,  and  when  they 
returned  again  the  mob  again  retreated  into  the  hack 
streets.  They  commenc^  to  stone  the  police  from 
Henry-street,  Ti-afalgar-street,  and  Sixth^treet ; stones 
were  falling  as  thick  as  hail.  At  that  time  there  was 
a revolver  shot  fired.  I sayv  one  policeman  shot  in 
the  street  myself.  I was  standing  in  the  front  room 
window  of  the  next  house  looking  out. 

14119.  You  retreated  into  the  next  house  1 — Yes,  I 
was  sitting  looking  through  the  muslin  curtains  where 
they  could  not  see  me,  and  I had  a full  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  police  firing  and  the  mob  attacking  them. 
There  was  a soldier,  a corporal  of  some  infantry  regi- 
ment, passing,  and  he  was  ordered  to  attention  by  the 
police,  and  he  stood  into  the  ranks  like  another  police- 
man, and  it  was  he  who  took  away  the  policeman  who 
was  wounded,  and  he  took  him  to  leave  him  at  the 
Royal  Hospital.  I suppose  ,at  the  time  the  mob 
attacked  the  police  again  from  the  comer  of  Henry- 
street,  and  the  police  fired.  It  was  proved  that  they 
tired  fourteen  or  fifteen  shots,  I think 

14120.  Did  you  see  anyone  who  was  injured  by 
these  shots  ?— No,  sir,  I did  not ; I tliink  they  fired 
from  a very  high  range.  The  range  was  too  short  for 
the  rifles — it  was  only  about  eighty  yards.  I could 
see  from  the  effects  of  the  bullets  next  morning  on  the 
shutters  and  signboards.  It  shows  that  they  took 
high  aim,  that  they  did  not  fire  low  enough.  After 
the  firing  was  over  the  police  went  away  again,  and 
the  mob  returned  again  as  usual  and  re-entered  the 
premises,  and  set  fire  to  them  front  and  rere.  At 

the  same  time  they  set  every  part  of  the  house  afire 

the  kitchen,  shop,  and  the  back  stores.  They  set 
these  all  ablaze  at  the  same  time. 

14121.  Was  it  burned  down  ? — It  was,  to  ashes. 

14122.  The  whole  place  ? — The  whole  place. 

14123.  I suppose  that  when  they  set  it  on  fire  they 
went  aw’ay? — Yes,  the  police  came  then,  and  the 
Brigade  came  also,  and  they  attacked  tJie  Brigade 
with  stones  for  attempting  to  subdue  the  flames.  I 
heard  the  evidence  here  that  it  was  a policeman  who 
fired  the  stone  at  them.  "Well,  I had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  policemen,  and  there  were  no  stones  fired 
by  the  police.  They  were  standing  to  order  with  the 
officer  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  them.  I had 
a good  view  of  the  .police,  and  the  stones  were  coming 
from  another  direction  altogether. 

14124.  You  say  you  could  have  seen  if  any  of  the 
policemen  had  fired  the  stone  ? — Yea.  You  could  have 


read  a newspaper  away  so  far  from  you  as  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  owing  to  the  fire. 

14125.  You  are  perfectly  certain  tliere  was  no  stone 
fired  by  the  police? — I will  swear  it.  They  were 
standing  there  silently,  and  the  house  was  in  flames, 
and  the*brigade  were  at  their  work 

14126.  And  you  say  that  the  mob  were  attacking 
the  police  ? — They  were.  I may  say  that  I got  very 
valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  GDmore,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  police  turned  off  the  liquor  taps,  and 
gave  some  money  to  the  mob  to  go  away.  Ho  was  the 
only  man  in  the  street  who  gave  any  assistance  at  the 
time. 

14127.  Whoishe? — -He  is  a medical  doctor.  Tgot 
two  of  the  ringleaders  that  I arrested  in  tlio  mob. 

141 28.  Afterwards  ? — Yes. 

14129.  Now,  anytliing  further  that  you  wish  to 
state? — The  only  thing  I have  now  to  refer  to  is  the 
occasion  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  excui'sion  on  the  13th  July. 
I was  sitting  in  Donegall-street  in  the  house  where  I 
stop.  On  the  evening  of  the  retuni  of  this  baud  and 
passing  Carrick-hill  there  was  no  mob  that  I could  see 
and  I took  the  opportunity,  hearing  there  was  an 
attack,  to  see  what  would  happen.  There  was  one 
drunken  man  came  rolling  out  of  Carrick-hill,  and  a 
woman  trying  to  bring  him  back,  hut  she  could  not 
and  he  got  into  contact  with  the  band.  Their  conduct 
was  furious.  They  cheered  and  shouted  and  waved 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  There  was  no  mob  tliere 
at  Carrick-hill  that  I could  see,  but  a few  respectable 
gentlemen  walking  about  in  front  of  them  and  keeping 
them  in  subjection.  Dr.  Dempsey  and  some  others 
kept  them  quiet  in  Carrick-hill. 

14130.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — There  was  a mob  in  Carrick- 
hill? — Not  that  I could  see. 

14131.  Who  were  the  people  who  kept  them  quiet  J 
— Dr.  Dempsey  and  Mr.  David  M'Closkey. 

14132.  And  who  were  they  working  amongst,  and 
trying  to  keep  quiet? — There  was  only  one  man  that 
I could  see  from  where  I was  in  Donegall-street.  I 
saw  one  man  who  came  out,  and  who  was  drunk, 
making  a rush  amongst  the  processionists  and  ho  was 
arrested,  and  a woman  tried  to  keep  him  hack,  and  to 
get  him.  back  again  and  the  police  would  not  let  him  go. 

14133.  Mr.  Ze  Po&r  Trench,  Q.c. — Your  place  is 
still  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  described  it  ? — 
Well,  they  are  rebuilding  it  now,  after  four  mouths’ 
delay. 

14134.  Mr.  Shannon. — As  near  as  you  can  will  you 
tell  us  what  hour  it  was  that  the  policeman  was 
wounded  in  York-street.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock  ? 
— Yes ; about  nine. 

14135.  Did  you  read  a letter  in  the  paper  of  the 
14th  of  June  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Craoken,  or  did 
you  hear  it  read  in  Court? — I do  not  think  I did. 

14136.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^You  saw  the  policemen 
at  the  time  the  firemen  were  there  and  they  wei-e 
all  drawn  up ; how  many  of  them  were  there  ? — About 
twenty  or  twenty-five. 

14137.  What  hour  of  the  night  was  that  ? — ^Ahout 
eleven  o’clock. 

14138.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  see  at 
any  particular  moment  what  any  particular  constable 
was  doing? — I saw  them  standing  there  and  an  officer 
in  front  of  them ; the  crowd  was  away  at  the  time, 
and  there  was  nobody  there  but  the  fire  brigade  and 
them. 


14139.  Did  you  say  that  the  crowd  was  stoning 
them  ? — ^Yes ; from  the  end  of  Trafalgar-street. 

14140-  And  were  neither  the  officer  nor  men 
doing  anything  to  prevent  them? — They  could  do 
notliing. 

14141.  They  coadd  do  nothing  as  they  stood  there? 
—They  could  not  get  to  Trafalgar-street  on  account  of 
the  brigade’s  engine. 

14142.  Could  tliey  have  not  got  behind  it? — I sup- 
pose they  did  not  tliink  it  woith  while  on  account  of 
riie  heavy  stones  that  were  coming.  Mr.  EeOly  was 
struck  on  the  head,  and  I say  it  was  not  a policeman 
who  did  it, 

3 S 2 


Oct.  33,  IS86. 


George 

‘Cluskey. 
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14143.  You  saw  that  particular  stone,  I suppose? — 
I did  not. 

14144.  How  long  did  the  police  remain  there  doing 
nothing  1 — Some  remained  until  the  morning  and  some 
went  away. 

14145.  How  long  did  they  stand  there  ? — When  the 
flames  got  subdued  they  went  away. 

14146.  How  long  did  it  take  to  subdue  the  flames? 
— Three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

14147.  And  during  that  time  the  police  remained 
standing  there  ? — Yes. 

14148.  And  after  the  flames  were  subdued  was  the 
house  entered  1 — Only  by  the  brigade  officers.  They 
did  all  they  could  up  to  that  time — ^there  was  no  use 
in  entering  an  empty  house. 

141 49.  Mr.  Soss. — Was  the  house  on  fire  ? — ^Yes. 

14150.  And  could  you  see  distinctly  around  with 
the  flames  1 — Yes.  I could  read  a newspaper.  I did 
not  get  another  licence  after  spending  £60  or  £70. 
The  poHce  swore  that  the  premises  were  suitable, 
and  that  my  character  waa  good  j and  they  had  no 


objection  to  the  licence,  but  after  all  it  was  thrown 
out. 

14151.  Mr.  Ze  Peer  Trench,  <j.c. — ^And  you  have 
been  doing  nothing  since  1 — No.  I may  say  that  at 
the  time  the  flames  were  burning,  the  crowd  gave 
three  cheers  for  Harland  and  Wolfl’s  Islandmen. 

14163.  Mr.  Adame. — Have  you  made  any  claim 
for  compensation  ? — I did  not  get  the  half  of  what  I lost. 

14153.  Do  you  know  that  when  property  is  stolen 

by  rioters  there  is  no  compensation  ? - 1 believe  that 

14154.  That  is  not  the  law  laid  down  elsewhere  ? 
— There  is  no  appeal  from  the  Town  OoundL 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Harper  tells  me  that  that  has 
not  been  laid  down ; he  is  a member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion himself,  and  he  instructs  me  that  the  law  has 
not  been  so  laid  down. 

Mr.  Adams. — Over  and  over  again  in  Kerry,  when 
cases  of  the  disappearance  of  cattle  have  been  proved 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  malicious  injury,  there  was 
compensation  given. 


Zaniel  McKinney  sworn  and  examined. 


14155.  Mr.  Le  Post  Trench,  q c. — Where  do  you 
reside  in  Belfast  1 — In  Grosvenor-road. 

14156.  Do  you  carry  on  business  there  ? — Yes. 

14157.  What  business  do  you  carry  on  1 — I am 
a timber  merchant  and  brick  manufacturer  and  oven 
maker. 

14158.  I believe  you  are  a Roman  Catholic  ? — I 
am  a Roman  Catholic,  sir. 

14159.  We  won’t  go  back  beyond  the  present  riota. 
Will  you  tell  us  anything  that  happened  to  you 
during  the  present  riots  1 — On  the  day  after  Curran’s 
funeral  I had  a message  from  the  yard  up  to  the 
house  that  there  was  a mob  upon  my  land  trying  to 
break  the  gate,  and  get  into  the  mOl,  and  I was 
requested  to  come  at  once.  I went  into  the  yard, 
and  I saw  a mob  of  200  or  -SOO  throwing  stones  at 
my  people,  one  part  of  them  carrying  stones  down 
from  the  pit,  and  the  other  using  tliem  at  my  men, 
who  were  compelled  to  go  up  into  the  kilns  and 
remain  there. 

14160.  Were'  your  own  men  on  your  own  pre- 
mises 1 — On  my  own  premises,  and  these  people  were 
also  on  my  land.  The  mob  was  on  my  land  at  the 
time,  and  I should  explain  that  the  river  runs  through 
my  land,  and  the  mob  was  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  my  people  on  the  other  side.  My  men  sent  me 
up  word  to  come  down,  and  I'went  down,  and  I saw, 
as  I told  you,  a mob  throwing  stones  in  the  most 
violent  manner.  I told  the  men  to  remain  there, 
and  I would  go  up  for  police  protection.  I went  up 
the  street,  and  there  were  some  policemen  there. 
I asked  one  of  them  to  come  down  and  protect  the 
place,  and  he  very  courteously  said,  “ I cannot  leave 
here.  I will  go  and  see  the  place,  but  I cannot  leave 
here.  You  would  require  to  go  to  the  Falls-road  to 
get  police  from  the  Falls-road  Barrack  for  protec- 
tion.”, The  man  came  down,  and  he  saw  the  crowd, 
and  went  up  along  with  me,  and  I went  up  to  the 
Falls-road  Barrack.  They  had  no  spare  police  there. 
They  had  only  one  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  barracks, 
and  another  whom  he  said  was  barrack  orderly,  but 
it  was  Sergeant  CuD,  and  he  said  I will  telegraph  to 
the  barrack  at  Albert  Crescent,  and  send  over  other 
men.  He  did  telegraph  then.  I stood  there,  and 
they  replied  to  us  that  they  would  send  over  men, 
and  he  said,  “You  may  go  down,  and  be  sure  that 
the  men  will  be  over  very  shortly  after  you.”  I went 
down,  and  when  I went  back  again  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  two  policemen  came  over 
from  the  Boyne-bridge  Barracks,  and  took  my  care- 
taker in  charge  for  firing  a revolver.  That  was  the 
first  intimation  I ever  had  that  there  were  firearms 
on  the  premises.  When  they  were  taking  him  away 
I said,  “ You  are  taking  away  my  only  protection, 
and  if  you  do,  will  you  send  me  more  police  to  pro- 


tect me  ?”  He  said  “ I cannot,  but  I will  report  it 
to  the  barrack.”  There  came  no  policemen  until  nine 
o’clock. 

14161.  Did  the  mob  remain  there  1 — They  remained 
there  all  tliis  time.  I should  say  after  that  the  police- 
men took  my  man  away,  that  if  the  mob  were  fierce 
before  they  were  ten  times  more  so  when  he  went 
away.  When  the  police  came  down  it  was  nine 
o’clock.  When  they  came  they  told  me  that  they  had 
gone  in  a mistake  to  Mr.  McKenna’s  in  Grosvenor- 
street,  who  kept  a publichouse,  instead  of  M'Kinney’s. 
After  my  men  went  away  they  broke  the  gate  in,  the 
kOus  were  destroyed,  the  bricks  broke,  the  covei-s 
broke  and  the  glass,  and  I was  standing  there  looking 
at  them  all  the  time.  I had  no  power  to  prevent  thorn 
doing  all  this  damage. 

14162.  Did  they  do  anything  to  yourself? — Not  at 
that  time,  but  afterwards  they  did.  I made  a claim 
to  the  Town  Council  for  damages  done  there,  amount- 
ing to  £63  1 Is.  6d.,  and  when  before  the  Town  Council 
Committee,  I proved  to  the  amount  to  £63  11s.  6d., 
but  though  the  Town  Council  sent  two  valuers  there 
to  value  the  damage  done,  they  did  not  put  them  into 
the  box  to  prove  that  I had  made  an  excessive  claim, 
but  they  only  said  they  had  no  evidence  to  ofier,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  state  of  affairs  they  only  awarded 
me  £52  6s.  Qd.  for  injury  done  to  the  place. 

14163.  Mr.  Ada/ms. — What  was  the  actual  amount 
of  the  loss  1 — £63  1 Is.  6c?.,  the  lowest  estimate  of  the 
loss  that  I could  make — lower,  in  fact,  than  I should 
have  done. 

14164.  But  you  got  £62  ? — Yes. 

14165.  Mr.  Ada-ms. — Well,  I must  say  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  that  award. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — People  very  often  get  very  much  less 
than  that  percentage  of  the  claims  they  make. 

Mr,  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  may  go  on,  Mr. 
M‘Kinney. 

14166.  Tlie  Witness. — Ata  quarter  past  six  o’clock 
on  the  ensuing  morning 

14167.  Did  yon  wait  until  the  police  came? — Yea, 
until  nine  o’clock.  Up  till  that  time  the  mob  had 
done  all  the  damage  they  could.  At  a quarter  past 
six  o’clock  the  next  morning  another  mob  came  into 
the  place  with  a drum  and  fife  band,  and  they  drove 
my  men  out  of  the  pit  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  they  burned  their  clothes. 

14168.  Were  their  clothes  lying  there? — Yes,  in 
the  pit  at  which  they  were  working. 

14169.  Are  your  men  Roman  Catholics  as  a rule? 
— The  majority  of  them  are,  but  I have  men  working 
with  me  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  that  I know  to 
be  Protestants,  and  that  I believe  to  be  Orangemen, 
for  this  reason,  that  they  absent  themselves  from  their 
work  on  the  anniversary  of  the  12th  of  July.  I have 
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no  other  means  of  knowing  whether  they  are  Orange- 
men or  not,  but  I believe  they  are,  and  I never  made 
any  inquiries  with  reference  to  that  when  men  were 
coining  to  me. 

14190.  You  say  that  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics? — Yes,  necessarily,  because  the  majority  of 
my  employes  are  labouring  men,  and  we  are  comp^ed 
to  take  Roman  Catholics  even  if  I were  not  inclined, 
which  I am  inclined  to  do. 

14191.  Do  you  know  do  the  Roman  CathoHc  em- 
ployes give  any  annoyance  to  the  Protestant  mino- 
rity ? — I have  never  seen  such  a thing.  If  I had  I 
would  stop  the  engine  and  empty  the  mill  of  the  entire 
workers. 

14192.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — On  this  occasion 
were  all  the  workmen  driven  out,  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant? — -Yes,  we  had  to  stop  the  engine  for 
several  days. 

14193.  But  I mean  the  occasion  when  the  men  were 
driven  out  ? — Both  Catholics  and  Protestants  had  all 
left  their  work. 

14194.  Was  there  anything  further  on  that  occa- 
rion  ? — Nothing  further  on  that  morning  j the  men,  I 
believe,  simply  went  home,  and  they  did  not  get  to 
work  for  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards.  My  men 
would  not  come  back  to  work  under  the  circumstances. 

14195.  What  was  the  next  occasion  upon  which 
anything  happened? — The  next  occasion  was  the 
13th  of  July,  at  the  dinner  hour.  My  men  were  not 
working  on  the  12th  and  the  place  was  idle  on  the 
12th — and  on  the  13th  we  got  started  at  breakfast 
hour,  and  had  wrought  to  dinner  hour,  and  then  they 
knocked  off,  and  in  going  up  the  road,  when  they  got 
to  the  top  of  Ronan-street,  there  were  two  distinct 
taps  of  a drum  and  my  men  had  got  into  Little 
MacDdnald-street  when  they  were  attacked  in  a most 
violent  manner  by  a mob.  The  men  did  not  go  back 
to  work  for  nearly  a week  afterwai-ds  j they  were 
afraid  to  go.  On  that  occasion  I wrote  a letter  to 
District  Inspector  Stritch  for  protection,  a copy  of 
which  I w^  hand  in.  I had  this  copied  from  the 
letter  book. 

“■Soden-street,  o£E  Grosvenor-street, 

‘‘  13th  July,  1886. 

“To  District  Injector  Stritch, 

“ Albert  Crescent  Barracks. 

“ Sib, — As  my  men  were  leaving  for  dinner  to-day,  some 
person  beat  a drum,  when  my  workers  were  attacked  by  a 
stone  throwing  mob,  and  a riot  was  the  consequence.  Now, 
as  this  same  mob  has  tlireatened  my  property,  my  family 
and  myself,  and  as  my  business  is  completely  stopped,  my 
men  saying  tiiey  will  not  work,  unless  they  get  protection, 
may  I request  you  will  send  me  the  necessary  police 
protection,  and  oblige, 

“ Yours  most  respectfully, 

“Daniel  M‘Kinnet.” 

14196.  You  wrote  them  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

14197.  What  happened  after  that? — I was  apply- 
ing for  about  ten  days  after  though  we  got  some  pro- 
tection. were  some  police  in  the  yard. 

14198.  Just  kindly  draw  our  attention  to  anything 
else  that  happened  ?-— I was  sitting  in  my  own  parlour 
on  the  8th  of  August,  when  a riot  occun'ed  in 
Grosvenor-street.  From  the  window  I saw  as  far  up 
the  street  as  the  asylum  gate,  and  I saw  one  mob 
throwing  stones  from  this  side  and  I saw  stones 
coming  from  the  mob  on  the  other  side  though  I could 
not  see  them  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  street  in 
which  there  is  a bend.  I saw  the  police  coming  down 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  and  going  between  the  two 
mobs  and  the  mobs  stopped  their  stone-throwing  at 
one  another,  and  the  mob,  as  far  as  I could  see  at  this 
side,  commenced  to  throw  at  the  police,  and  the  police, 
as  I think,  in  self-protection  fired  upon  that  mob. 

14199.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  time  was  this? — It 
must  have  been  about  half-past  six  o’clock.  I was  at 
my  tea  when  the  people  commenced  to  run  up  past  the 
window. 

14200.  On  the  8th  of  August? — On  the  8th  of 
August 


14201.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Will  you  kindly 
tell  us,  Mr.  M'Kinney,  of  anything  that  happened  to 
yourself  or  your  property  ? — On  passing  up  the  street 
several  times  stones  were  thrown  at  me. 

14202.  Were  you  struck  ? — I was,  on  two  orihree 
occasions  and  when  there  was  no  mob  in  the  streets 
at  all.  Tt  is  quite  usual,  even  up  to  last  night,  for  a 
lot  of  boys  to  mob  me  in  the  street  as  I pass  up  and 
down. 

14203.  Tlie  President. — Do  you  say  that  they 
mobbed  you  last  night? — Yes. 

14204.  And  did  you  give  them  any  ofience? — None, 
except  that  I am  an  employer  of  labour  that  is  not 
particular  who  the  people  are  as  long  as  he  gets  the 
people  who  will  do  his  work  properly. 

14205.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c.  — You  were 
attacked  last  night  ? — There  was  no  attack,  but  I was 
mobbed  by  a lot  of  hoys,  and  it  is  an  occurrence  that 
happens  almost  daily — it  is  an  almost  daily  occurrence 
there. 

14206.  Is  there  anything  else  with  reference  to 
yourself? — I was  going  to  mention  the  riot  in 
Grosvenor-road  that  I saw,  but  if  you  wish  me  to 
confine  myself  simply  to  my  own  case  I will  do  it. 

14207.  Mr.  Adams. — We  have  heard  very  much 
about  it.  I think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  confined 
yourself  to  matters  relating  to  yourself? — ^Very  well. 
One  of  my  men,  Charles  Rooney,  on  the  10th  instant 
was  attacked  by  five  or  six  men,  by  my  o^vn  gate,  and 
was  so  severely  beaten  that  he  was  confined  to  bed  for 
a week.  He  was,  I think,  in  an  hospital  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  he  went  home  and  went  to  bed  for 
two  or  three  more,  and  was  off  work  for  a week. 

14208.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Did  you  see  that  attack 
yourself? — I did  not ; I am  simply  giving  it  to  you  as 
I heard  it  from  himself. 

14209.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  know  he 
was  away  suffering  that  time  ? — He  was.  Michael 
Mackin 

14210.  Is  this  also  from  hearsay? — Very  well;  Iwill 
give  you  a case  that  came  under  my  own  cognizance, 
that  of  Richard  Kelly.  On  returning  on  the  13th 
of  July  in  Little  Grosvenor-street  he  was  attacked  by 
five  or  six  men  ; he  was  three  weeks  and  two  days  in 
bed,  and  off  work  for  a month. 

14211.  What  injuries  did  he  receive? — The  usual 
injuries  that  a fellow  would  get  from  such  an  attack, 
stones  thrown  at  liim,  and  struck  with  sticks. 

14212.  Mr.  M‘Han‘dy. — You  saw  that  yourself? — I 
did.  He  was  attacked  after  the  dinner  hour,  and  he 
could  not  get  into  the  works — he  could  not  get  across 
Grosvenor-street. 

14213.  What  day  was  this? — It  was  on  the  13th  of 
July. 

14214.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  drum  was 
sounded  ? — The  drum  came  after  that. 

14215.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  q.c. — As  far  as  you 
are  aware  did  your  Protestant  and  Catholic  workmen 
live  quietly  inside  and  outside  your  works  ? — Yes, 
except  at  this  time,  and  on  the  12th  of  July.  I should' 
mention,  perhaps,  another  case  that  occurred  in  my 
place  before  these  riots — a fellow  set  .fire  to  my 
premises. 

14216.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — On  the  17th  March,. 
1884. 

The  President. — We  will  not  go  into  that, 

14217.  The  Witness. — It  is  only  to  show  you,  my 
lord,  that  we  really  have  no  faith  in  prosecuting  a 
person  before  the  justices  here 

The  President. — ^We  cannot  go  behind  this  year, 
1886 — we  have  strictly  laid  that  down. 

14218.  The  Witness. — Well,  my  lord,  I am  sorry  I 
cannot  show  that  matter,  because  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me. 

The  President. — It  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
you,  but  it  does  not  come  ^vithin  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry. 

14219.  The  Witness. — I am  sorry  for  that,  my  lord. 

ThePresident. — I am  very  much  pleased  that  it  is  so. 

14220.  Mr.  LePoerTrench. — You  may  state  whether 


OcU  S3,  issc. 
Dnniel 
M'Kinney. 
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Oct.  21,  1886.  you  prefer  a paid  magistracy,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Daniel  — ^ would ; T would  prefer  those  who  were  trained  in 

M'Kinney.  thelaw  of  either  branch  of  the  professions — either  soli- 

citors or  barristers,  and  I would  much  prefer  not  having 
local,  magistrate  sitting  on  Ae  bench  to  administer 
justice.  I think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  every 
party,  because  I have  hardly  ever  gone  up  to  a court 
of  law,  or  seen  any  person  go  up  into  a court  of  law  in 
a case  of  party  spirit,  in  which  the  Catholic  party 
were  satisfied  witJi  the  decisions  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. I have  hardly  ever  known  an  instance  of  it, 
and  the  feeling  is  extant  amongst  them  that  they  will 
not  get  justice  in  a case  of  party  feeling.  There  is 
another  thing  I might  mention,  that  I think  the 
police  should  have  sent  out  detectives,  and  more  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  send  them  out  as  workmen, 
not  in  their  best  clothes,  but  dressed  in  something  like 
the  clothes  men  work  in.  My  windows  were  broken  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Haslett,  when  he  was  first  returned, 
and  I went  to  get  protection,  and  they  sent  down  a 
man  in  plain  clothes,  six  feet  two  or  three  high,  with 
square  Moulders,  and  dressed  out,  and  there  was  not  • 
a boy  in  the  whole  district  who  did  not  know  that 
he  was  a detective. 

14221.  I know  them  ail  in  Belfast  nowi — You 
would  require  to  dress  them  quite  differently,  and 
not  have  them  such  strapping  fine  fellows.  If  they 
sent  out  men  of  a smaUer  size,  I think  they  would  be 
able  to  get  amongst  them  better. 

14222.  Mr.  M‘Mardy. — What  number  of  workers 
are  employed  in  your  place! — From  120  to  150. 

14223.  Were  they  working  there  when  the  attacks 
were  made  ? — On  the  first  occasion,  on  Sunday,  there 
were  only  two  men  at  the  kilns. 

14224.  But  on  the  other  occasion?— On  the  other 
occasion  they  were  all  working. 

14225.  And  they  were  driven  out  by  the  mob? — 

Y<s. 

14226.  Did  they  make  any  resistance ! — Not  at  all, 
it  would  have  been  folly. 

14227.  Who  was  it  gave  evideiioe  about  the  care- 
taker firing  the  revolver  ? — Two  of  tliese  very  parties 
who  were  in  the  mob  went  over  and  brought  these 
policemen  from  the  Boyne  Bridge  barracks. 

14228.  What  he  did  was  in  defence  of  your  pro- 
perty?— Yes. 

14229.  What  was  done  to  him? — He  was  returned 
for  trial  at  the  assizes. 

14230.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench. — Did  he  hurt  anyone 
when  he  fired  ? — Not  one.  He  says  himself,  of  course, 
that  he  fired. 

14231.  Mr.  M‘Rardy. — Did  you  fire  yourself? — 

I never  fired  a gun  or  pistol  in  my  life  but  once, 
and  I got  such  a shaking  that  I have  never  done  it 
since. 

14232.  Have  you  received  any  personal  injury 
during  these  riots  ? — Except  a stone  or  two  hitting 
me  on  the  back  as  I was  going  up  the  street. 

14233.  About  what  age  are  those  boys  in  the  mob  ? 
— From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 


14234.  A good  size  ? — Yes. 

14235.  Who  heard  the  taps  given  on  the  drum?— 
I did. 

14236.  Had  you  protection  from  the  police  before 
the  13th  July?— Yes,  we  had  protection  after  the 
attack  in  June. 

14237.  And  it  was  taken  away! — Yes  ; they  only 
kept  it  there  till  the  noise  and  excitement  of  that 
time  subsided. 

14238.  Did  you  warn  the  police  authorities  that 
you  were  going  to  resume  your  work  on  the  12th 
July! — No,  sir. 

14239.  You  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  get 
tire  police  protection  again,  then ! — No. 

14240.  Mr.  Boss. — At  what  time  was  the  attack 
on  the  13th  July ! — Immediately  after  the  dinner  hour. 

14241.  Did  they  lie  in  wait  for  them! — I take  it 
that  they  were  in  ambush  for  them. 

14243.  There  was  a good  deal  of  disturbance  goine 
on?— Not  then.  ® 

14243.  But  after  that ! — ^Yes. 

14244.  There  was  a house  wrecked! — Yes. 

14245.  And  there  was  stone-thro^ving  ? — Stoue- 
thro\ving  to  a great  extent. 

14246.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — What  is  the  average 
number  of  men  you  employ? — From  150  to  120. 

14247.  Can  you  state  bow  many  Protestants  there 
were  among  them  at  this  time  ? — I could  not ; as  I 
told  you  before  I never  ask  a man  what  religion  he 
is  when  he  is  coming  into  the  place,  and  the  only 
reason  I know  some  of  them  are  Protestants  is  that 
they  absent  themselves  from  their  work  in  July. 

14248.  That  is  the  only  way  you  have  of  knowing  ? 
— Yes.  I never  asked  a man  what  religion  he  is  and 
I never  will. 

14249.  Don’t  you  think  that  the.se  men  might  only 
be  going  out  to  see  the  procession  on  the  12th  July, 
and  not  to  take  a part  in  it  ? — No,  wlien  a man  sees 
one  procession  he  has  seen  them  all,  it  is  like  a circus 
— it  is  just  the  same  thing  over  again. 

14250.  And  some  go  out  to  take  part  in  the  15th 
August  procession ! — I was  just  going  to  say  that, 
when  Protestants  go  out  on  the  12th  July  they  take 
the  Catholics  with  them  to  help  them  to  do  nothing, 
and  when  the  Catholics  go  out  on  the  15th  August, 
they  take  the  Protestants  with  them  to  help  them  to 
do  the  same  tiling,  and  I am  the  sufferer  by  having 
my  place  lying  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  year  idle. 

14251.  Showing  the  folly  of  going  out  on  any 
occasion ! — I quite  agree  with  you. 

14252.  But  when  they  both  go  but  to  assist  each 
other  in  doing  nothing  how  do  you  know — how  are 
you  able  to  identify  the  different  religious  persuasions  ? 
— Yes,  we  can,  we  know  before  breakfast ; we  gener- 
ally work  up  till  bi-eakfast  and  then  the  others  go  out 
also. 

14253.  I have  always  heard  that  your  firm  has  no 
wish  to  exclude  people  for  their  religion,  but  do  you 
know  any  large  Catholic  firms  in  which  there  are  no 
Protestants  ? — I do  not ; not  one.  A 


'’iVilliaai  Bell. 


William  Bell  sworn  and  examined. 


14254.  Mr.  Adcvms. — ^Wero  you  employed,  Bell,  in 
the  Queen’s  Island ! — Yea. 

14255.  IJp  to  August  last? — Yes  ;I  am  a holder-up 
in  the  Queen’s  Island. 

14256.  How  long  were  you  employed  there  before 
August  last ! — About  three  years.  I am  a holder-up. 

14257.  What  happened  to  you  in  August ! — On  the 
7th  August  at  8.30  o’clock  after  I had  breakfast  taken 
I saw  a mob  of  boys  coming  up  to  me.  They  were 
young  men  and  they  all  had  sticks  in  their  hands,  and 
when  I saw  them  coming  I went  under  the  keel  of 
the  boat  to  the  other  side,  and  they  followed  me  and 
commenced  to  beat  me. 

14258.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you? — Yes,  they 
told  me  to  clear  out  for  a Fenian  whore. 

14359.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic! — Yes. 


14260.  Go  on  and  say  what  they  did  to  you? One 

follow  came  up  and  struck  me  a punch  of  a heavy 
stick  and  broke  my  teeth  in  the  one  side  of  my  head, 
and  they  followed  after  me  and  commenced  to  beat 
me,  and  one  made  a blow  with  an  iron  bar  at  me,  and 
I threw  up  my  arm  and  it  broke  my  arm.  I was 
defending  my  head  with  my  arm, 

14261.  Was  your  head  cut ! — Yes,  I had  to  go  to 
the  hospital. 

14263.  They  knocked  out  your  teeth,  cut  your  head 
and  broke  your  arm  ? — I was  very  bad,  I was  de- 
tained in  hospital  for  a fortnight  and  two  days. 

14263.  Ai’e  you  recovered ! — ^Tes. 

14264.  Is  your  arm  all  right? — No,  I am  not  fit  to 
work,  I may  never  be  fit  to  work  again. 

14265.  Except  that  you  were  a'  Roman  Catholic 
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had  70U  given  them  any  offence  1 — No,  sir ; I never 
gave  them  any  offence  since  I vrent  into  that  employ- 
ment. They  beat  me  until  I was  insensible  and  I do 
not  know  what  they  did  afterwards. 


14266.  "Kr.  — What  number  of  Catholics  Aif.  S3,  use. 

are  there  in  that  yard? — There  were  not  many  m the  — L , 

yard.  I think,  about  100  altogether,  scattered  all  * ' 

over  the  yard. 


Thomas  M‘  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 


14267.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — I believe  you  are 
a publican  1 — Yes. 

14268.  You  reside  in  North-street? — Yes. 

14269.  Now,  I believe,  something  in  the  way  of  an 
attack  was  made  upon  your  place  of  business’ — Yes, 
sir. 

14270.  Upon  what  date  was  it? — The  4th  August. 

14271.  Just  tell  us  about  it? — On  the  Evening 
before  the  4th  August,  there  was  stone  tin-owing  in 
the  street  as  the  Islandmen  passed  up,  and  a number 
of  them  made  a rush  into  my  house.  I was  standing 
at  the  door  and  I closed  it  against  them,  so  they  ex- 
claimed that  I would  rue  that  to-morrow  when  they 
would  bo  better  prepared  for  me.  . 

14272.  You  are  a Homan  Catholic  yourself? — Yes. 
I closed  it  and  remained  within  until  they  passed,  and 
on  the  rere  of  them  passing  I opened  the  door  again 
to  see  if  they  were  all  passed  and  I heard  a gentle-, 
mg.n  shouting  “ Shoot  him.”  The  gentleman’s  name 
was  Mr.  Matthew,  a tea  merchant  in  North-street.  I 
looked  round  and  I saw  him  and  two  policemen 
mnning  down  the  street.  When  they  went  to  Low’s- 
court  he  shouted  to  the  police  to  fire  up  the  entry,  but 
the  police  withdrew  and  did  not  fire. 

14273.  Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  shouting 
“ Shoot  him  ” ? — I do  not  know.  T think  it  must  have 
been  some  of  the  parties  on  the  street  that  he  told  the 
police  to  fire  at. 

14274.  Some  of  the  people? — Yes,  he  expressed  the 
word  three  times.  That  is  all  I remember  on  that 
day. 

14275.  What  hour  was  that — just  after  the  Island- 
men  passed  up  ? — Just  after  the  crowd  of  them  passed 
up. 

14276.  At  what  hour  was  that? — ^At  about  a 
quarter  past  six.  About  the  same  time  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  they  came  up  the  street,  and  the  street 
was  lined  with  a force  of  poKce  and  military,  and 
when  they  came  opposite  my  door  some  of  them  ex- 
claimed, “halt”  and  began  to  fire  in  bolts,  and  nuts, 
and  screws,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

14277.  Do  you  know  who  called  out  to  halt? — No, 

14278.  Was  it  some  of  the  Islandmen  ? — One  of 
the  men  in  the  crowd. 

14279.  Where  did  they  clod  these  things,  was  it 
your  house? — Yes,  and  they  made  a complete  smash 
of  it. 

14280.  You  say  that  the  police  and  military  were 
lining  the  street?— Ves.  They  were  lining  it  at  the 
entries,  as  far  as  I could  see,  and  at  the  comer  of 
Carriok-hill  and  Millfield  there  was  a large  force,  and 
Town  Inspector  Carr  was  there. 

14281.  Did  the  police  or  military  do  anything  whDe 
your  house  was  being  attacked? — No,  they  did  not,  I 
believe,  from  the  appearance  of  the  crowd,  and  that 
being  so  the  Town  Inspector  thought  it  prudent  not  to 
interfere.  So  he  told  me  afterwards. 

14282.  What  were  the  missiles  that  were  thrown? 
— Iron  bolts,  and  rivets,  and  nuts,  and  punchings  out 
of  platea 

14283.  Were  there  any  stones  thi-own  at  this  time? 
— One  stone  only. 

14S84.  Had  they  sticks  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
—No. 

14285.  What  did  you  do  yourself  ? — I ran  inside. 

14286.  Inside  the  house? — .Yes,  and  upstairs  lest 
they  might  come  in  on  me. 

14287.  You  ran  upstairs  ? — Yes. 

14288.  Were  there  any  women  in  this  crowd,  or 
were  they  ail  men  ? — All  men. 

142S9.  Were  there  any  women  in  your  house? — 


No  person  at  all  in  the  house  except  the  assistant  and 
myself.  I was  standing  in  the  door  at  the  time.  I 
shouted  to  the  assistant  to  go  upstairs  out  of  the  way, 
and  I ran  myself,  and  then  whenever  the  clodding 
stopped  we  came  into  the  shop  again,  and  Mr.  Carr 
the  Town  Inspector  came  in  and  asked  if  any  person 
had  been  hui-t,  and  I asked  him  why  he  had  not 
rendered  assistance,  and  he  informed  me,  as  I have 
said,  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  have  been  of  any 
use  to  try  to  arrest  any  out  of  such  a large  party 
whilst  there  was  so  much  disorder. 

14290.  But  was  there  any  harm  done? — ^All  the 
windows  were  completely  smashed. 

14291.  Were  there  a largo  number  of  these  pieces 
of  iron  in  the  house  ? — Yes,  a very  large  number ; 
some  hundreds  of  them. 

14292.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? — • 
Yes,  tliere  was  a statement  made  by  two  of  the 
Islandmen  in  yesterday’s  evidence  that  I wish  to  con- 
tradict. 

14293.  Wliat  is  that? — One  of  them,  James 
Arnold,  swore  according  to  the  Morning  Neivs  of 
t.bi's  morning  that  there  was  a shower  of  bricks  tin-own 
out  at  them  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  as  they  passed, 
and  I beg  to  contradict  that  as  it  is  a confounded  lie. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  matter  whatever.  There 
were  no  persons  in  the  house  but  two  men  and  a 
woman  who  can  prove  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  done. 

14294.  Did  he  say  that  they  were  thrown  from 
your  house  ? — Yes. 

14295.  Bottles  ? — Bricks  the  Morning  News  states. 

14296.  Bottles  is  what  he  said  ? — There  was  another 
man  named  Samuel  M’Kinley,  and  he  said  he  was 
struck  by  four  stones  as  he  passed  up,  some  of  which 
were  thrown  from  the  house  also.  And  that  is  a 
falsehood. 

14297.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Is  there  any  entry  on 
either  side  of  your  house? — Yes,  an  entry — about 
eleven  yards  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

14298.  What  is  there  between  your  house  and 
the  entry  ? — There  are  two  bits  of  shops  and  a con- 
fectionery. 

14299.  You  are  not  able  to  say,  I suppose,  that 
the  things  were  not  thrown  from  either  of  these 
houses  ? — No,  I am  not  able  to  say. 

14300.  Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  a public-house  you 
have  ? — Yes,  sir. 

14301.  And  you  state  in  your  evidence  that  upon 
this  particular  evening,  crowds  of  men  returning  up 
the  street,  and  the  town  being  in  an  excited  state 
that  there  was  no  one  in  your  house  ? — ^None  at  all 
on  Wednesday  the  4th. 

14302.  None? — None  but  the  assistant, 

14303.  No  customers? — No. 

14304.  Not  a single  customer  in  the  shop  ? — No. 

14305.  Is  that  a usual  thing  at  that  hour  in  the 
evening  ? — No. 

14306.  Do  you  think  it  ever  happened  before  that 
on  that  particular  hour  there  Avas  not  a single  person 
inside  your  door  ? — I do  not  know  about  that  parti- 
cular hour,  but  I know  that  on  frequent  occasions  it 
has  been  the  same. 

14307.  But  is  not  your  shop  usually  crowded  at  that 
Jiour  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

14308.  Is  that  not  the  hour  when  the  men  are 
returning  from  their  work  ?— It  is  generally  later  on 
that  we  are  busy. 

14309.  At  this  particular  time  there  was  more  stir 
than  usual  ? — Not  at  that  time.  The  streete  were 
cleared  by  the  police  before  the  Islandmen  come  up. 


Thomas 

U'Williams. 
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14310.  And  there  was  not  a customer  in  the  shop  1 
—No.  ^ 

14311.  Mr.  Soss. — Was  not  the  march  of  these 
Islandmen  in  a body  a source  of  terror  to  the  people 
in  North-street  ? — Yes,  very  great  terror. 

14312.  Did  you  see  them  assail  any  persona  on  the 
street  ? — Not  on  that  occasion. 


14313.  Of  course  there  were  no  people  safe  outside 
—No,  on  every  occasion  that  they  passed  up  tie 
street  until  the  riots  were  over,  they  were  always 
behaving  in  a most  disorderly  manner,  shouting,  and 
booing,  and  using  party  expressions  as  they  passed 
along. 


Catherine 

Beeton. 


CatAerine  Seeton  sworn  and  examined. 


14314.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  q.c. — Where  do  you 
live? — At  48  Slate  street. 

1431.5.  Whatareyou? — ^A  weaver. 

14316.  Where  did  you  work  in  August  last  ? In 

Tea  lane  factory. 

14317.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  1 — Yes,  sir. 

14318.  Did  anything  happen  to  you  on  the  5th 
August  ? — Yes,  sir,  I was  attacked  by  a crowd. 

14319.  Where  ?— At  the' comer  of  Boyd’s  mill. 

14320.  Is  that  a Protestant  district  1 — It  is  at  the 
corner  of  Chinfield  road. 

14321.  Just  tell  me  what  happened? — They 
attacked  me  as  I came  forward  and  beat  me  up  against 
the  ra^g.  I got  away  from  that  crowd  and  they  kept 
following  me  and  attacked  me  a second  time  at  the 
Boyne  Bridge  and  beat  me  there.  I got  escaping 
from  them  again,  and  I looked  round  to  see  if  they 
were  dropping  and  they  were  keeping  following  me, 
and  this  girl  Slevin  was  in  front  beckoning  to  come 
on  quick.  Then  they  attacked  me  again  and  beat  me, 
and  they  came  within  three  doors  of  the  barber’s  shop, 
and  they  beat  me  up  against  the  wall  and  took  the 

shawls  off  me — a little  shawl  and  a big  one I saw 

the  barber’s  door  open  and  I ran  into  it  for  safety. 
Then  they  stood  outside  and  shouted  that  if  they 
did  not  put  out  the  Fenian  whore  they  would  wreck 
the  house.  Then  they  ran  in  and  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, and  I was  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  they  burst 
in  the  door,  and  about  ten  big  women  came  in  and 
trailed  me  out.  There  was  a crowd  at  the  door 
waiting  until  I came  out  and  they  dragged  me  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  tore  the  whole  clothes  off  my 
body,  and  left  the  upper  part  of  it  bare,  and  knocked 
me  down  and  kicked  my  body. 

14322.  Mr.  Adatns, — What  was  the  crowd  com- 
posed of? — Women,  and  one  boy  kicked  me  on  the 
back.  He  was  like  a railway  boy. 

14323.  Were  you  much  injured? — ^Yes. 

14324.  You  were  brought  to  the  hospital? — Yes. 

14325.  And  remained  there? — Yes,  for  a fortnight 
and  some  days  under  the  doctor’s  care. 

14326.  Mr.  M‘Saxdy. — Where  did  the  women 
come  from  who  attacked  you  ? — From  Boyd’s  mOl. 

14327.  Who  was  with  you  when  you  were  first 
attacked? — Another  girl  named  Mary  Cosgrove,  and 
there  was  a woman  in  the  act  of  striking  her  and  she 
was  arrested.  That  was  the  wayl  got  away  from  them, 

14328.  Who  was  the  girl  you  said  was  in  front? 

Slevin  j that  was  the  ringleader  of  them. 

14329.  Of  the  mob  ?— Yes. 

She  was  not  iu  company  with  you  ? No. 

14330.  Whose  house  did  you  take  refuge  in? The 

barber’s  house. 

14331.  Where  is  it? — In  Durham  street,  near 
Grosvenor  street. 

14332,  And  did  they  turn  you  out  of  it  ? — No,  they 
did  not  turn  me  out  but  they  let  them  in.  They 
would  have  to  do  it  or  they  would  have  wrecked  the 
house. 

At  this  stage  the  court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour, 
aud  on  the  Commission  resuming,  Mr.  Orr,  q.c.  said 
— Perhaps  your  lordship  will  permit  me  now,  be- 
fore you  take  any  further  evidence,  to  lay  before 
you  some  particulars  relative  to  the  rating  of  the  bo- 
rorigh  which  you  expressed  a wish  to  obtain.  I 
have  got  a tabulated  statement  made  out.  The  vahr- 
ation  of  the  borough,  exclusive  of  quays  and  docks,  is 
£635,133.  The  mrmicipal  rates  for  1886  are— bo- 
rough rate,  including  parks  and  free  library  rate,  6d. 


in  the  pound  j general  purposes  rate,  2s.  6<f.  in  the 
pound  ; and  on  houses  in  that  part  of  the  borough 
which  is  outside  the  lighted  and  watched  district,  itis 
Is,  lO^ci.  The  police  rate  on  premises  not  exceeding 
£20  is  8d.,  and  on  premises  exceedhig  £20  it  is  1 s.  Ad. 
The  total  of  municipal  rates  on  premises  not  exceed- 
ing  £8  valuation,  landlord  paying  rates,  with  25  per 
cent,  discount,  is  2s.  10^.,  on  premises  exceeding  £8 
and  not  exceeding  £20,  3s.  8d. ; and  on  premises  ex- 
ceeding  £20  4s.  id.  Thus,  in  addition  to  that  in  a 
few  districts  there  are  special  district  sewer  rates  from 
Sif.  to  8d.,  which  are  terminable.  Then  there  are  the 
Water  Commissioners’  taxes,  10c?.  in  the  pound  on 
dwelling-houses,  those  not  exceeding  £8  valuation, 
loss  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  2^.  in  the  pound  for 
warehouses  and  offices.  The  poor  rate  averages  Is.  6d. 
in  the  pound.  As  a summary  I may  mention  that 
all  taxes,  that  is  including  Corporation,  water, 
and  poor  rates,  on  valuations  not  exceeding  £8  is 
5s.  O^tf.  in  the  pound  ; on  valuations  exceeding  £8 
and  not  exceeding  £20,  6s.  in  the  pound,  and  on  valu- 
ations exceeding  £20,  6s.  8cf.  in  the  pound.  Not  being 
an  old  Corporation  we  liave  no  borough  property.  In 
Dublin  there  is  a large  property  producing  a rental 
applicable  to  municipal  purposes.  Here  the  only  re- 
sources are  the  rates  and  nothing  else.  I put  in  the 
retum.  I may  also  mention  in  reference  to  the  taxa- 
tion tii'ising  out  of  an  inci’ease  in  the  police  force,  I 
misunderstood  the  conversation  I had  with  Mr.  Black 
on  the  subject,  and  I stated  to  the  Commission  that, 
assuming  the  force  would  be  increased  to  a thousand, 
which  would  mean  an  increase  of  £400,  the  tax 
would  be  6c?.  in  the  pound.  I now  find  it  would 
only  be  3^c?.  or  4c?. 

Mr.  Adanis. — I tfaovightthe  6c?.  looked  very  hivh. 

14333.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — ^When  you  say  the  police 
rate — does  it  cover  anything  beside  the  expenditure 
for  poUce? — Yes;  a number  of  other  matters  which 
will  be  found  in  the  book  I gave  the  secretary  on 
local  rates.  With  regard  to  the  police  force  I would 
like  now  to  institute  a comparison  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  Mr.  Harrell,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Dublin  force  writes : — “ The  men  on  day  duty 
carry  batons,  and  on  night  duty  swords.  Wlien  em- 
ployed on  any  duty  of  special  danger  in  which  they 
risk  their  lives,  they  are  permitted  to  carry  revolvers 
for  defence  purposes.  Carbines  are  kept  in  barracks 
for  cases  of  emergency.”  Though  a resident  in  Dublin 
for  many  years  I never  saw  a policeman  carrying  a 
carbine,  so  the  occasion  does  not  very  often  arise. 
As  to  the  hours,  I find  that  the  Dublin  men  perform 
more  than  eight  hours  duty,  and  I don’t  see  why  the 
men  here  are  limited  to  six  hours.  As  to  area  the 
police  area  in  Dublin  is  20,680  acres ; police  strength 
1,218,  and  in  Belfast  6,805,  police  strength,  605. 
The  population  of  Dublin  is  349,648,  and  of  Belfast 
208,122. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  population  of  Dublin  means  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  district,  which  includes  the  town- 
ships and  a considerable  portion  of  the  coimty. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — I am  aware  of  that. 

14334.  Mr.  M^Eardy  (to  Mr.  Orr)— Mr.  Harrell 
was  once  a district  inspector  here  ? — I understand  so 
from  the  evidence  given  to  the  Commission.  We 
can’t  see  why  if  the  police  do  eight  hours  duty  in 
Dublin  it  cannot  be  done  here. 

14335.  The  majority  of  the  population  in  DubUn 
are  Catholics  ? — ^Largely  so. 

14336.  The  majority  here  are  not  ? — No ; I don’t 
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see  wbat  that  has  to  say  to  the  matter;  We  haven’t 
here  Invincibles  and  Fenians  as  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Jdams. — The  mob  of  Dublin  is  of  one  way  of 
thinking. 

14.337.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — And  a violent  one  it  is,  as 
instance  the  attempt  to  bum  the  York-street  Work- 
men’s Hall. 

14338.  Mr.  Jdwns. — Has  the  acreage  of  Belfast 
increased  since  1864 1 — Oh,  it  has. 

14339.  Was  Ballymaearrett  in  the  borough  at  the 
,);iine'? Ho  : it  was  brought  in  inI868;it  was  sepa- 


rated from  the  county  Down  in  that  year.  The  por-  Oct.  aa.  188«. 
tion  of  the  borough  in  which  we  are  at  present  was 
separated  from  the  county  Antrim  in  1865.  Beaton. 

14340.  Is  the  portion  of  Belfast  over  which  the 
Town  Inspector  has  charge  identical  with  the  borough 
of  Belfast  1 — It  is  with  the  Municipal  BorougL 

14341.  Is  the  Parliamentary  Borough  larger? — Ob, 
much  larger. 

14342.  It  mns  into  the  Liberties? — It  runs  into 
the  country  for  miles  around. 


Michael 

14343.  The  President. — What  do  you  come  to  speak 
to  1 

Mr.  ,S/iannow.— This  is  the  man  who  keeps  the 
publichouse  at  the  comer  of  Carrickhili  and  OUfton 
street. 

14344.  The  Witness. — I wish  the  Court  to  know 
the  treatment  I am  subjected  to  on  the  passing  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  different  bands,  and  at  excur- 
sion trips. 

14345.  Mr.  Adams. — You  have  observed  Dr. 
Hanna’s  excursion  for  many  years  ? — Yes. 

14346.  You  are  the  man  whose  house  according  to 
tie  statement  of  a witness  here,  is  wrecked  every 
year  ? — Yes,  my  house  is  wrecked  several  times. 

14347.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say? — If 
you  will  permit  me  I will  begin  with  the  first  time 
they  started  to  wreck  my  house.  In  1884,  my  win- 
dows were  first  broken  on  the  12th  July,  and  the 
amount  of  damage  done  on  that  occasion  was  £li  11s, 
lOi.  In  the  same  year  on  July  26th,  the  windows 
were  broken  and  goods  destroyed  to  the  amount  of 
£6.  On  the  25tli  .4.pril,  1885,  my  windows  were  again 
hrokeii,  and  tlie  amount  of  damage  done  on  that 
occasion  was  £4. 

14348.  In  April  you  say  ? — Yes. 

14349.  How  were  they  broken  on  that  day? — It 
was  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  there  was  a mob  accompanied  him  and  coming 
hack  they  attacked  my  house. 

14350.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — When  you  read 
out  the  dates  tell  us  what  the  occasions  were  ? — Yes, 
sir.  On  tlie  25th  June,  1885,  windows  and  other 
goods  destroyed  to  the  amount  of  £6  7s.  6cZ. 

14351.  iilv.-  Adams. — What  occasion  was  that? — 
That  was  the  occasion  of  a school  trip. 

14352.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — ^Whose  school  trip 
•was  it? — I don’t  know,  sir.  On  the  27th  of  June  in 
the  same  year,  1885,  the  windows  were  broken  and 
otlier  damage  done  to  the  amount  of  £3  17s.  6ci.  That 
was  also  a school  excimsion.  On  the  22nd  February, 
1886, 1 got  my  windows  broken.  Tliat  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  was  £8  10s.  6cf.  On  the  31at 
July  the  windows  were  again  attacked  and  broken . 
and  other  damage  done  to  the  amount  of  £8  Is. 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna’s 
school  excursion.  On  the  20th  September,  1886,  on 
the  return  of  a military  band  from  the  Oimeau  Park, 
tie  windo'ws  were  broken  and  goods  inside  the  shop 
damaged  by  the  stones  to  the  amount  of  £18. 

14353.  The  President.— Whai  did  you  say  about 
the  military  band  1 — They  had  a review  in  the  Park 
that  day  and  the  band  was  i-eturning. 

14354.  Music  seems  to  have  an  infuriating  influence 
on  the  people  of  Belfast  ? — It  has,  my  lord.  Great  nuis- 
ances are  those  bands. 

14355.  Mt.  Adams. — Music  soothesthe  savage  breast 
everywhere  else  but  in  Belfast. 

The  President — Music  appears  to  moke  them  per- 
fectly wild  here. 

14356.  The  Witness. — Thei’e  are  several  other  occa- 
sions, my  lord,  on  which  I got  minor  damage  done. 

14357.  The  President — On  every  event  they  try  to 
break  your  windows  ? — On  every  occasion  there  is  a 


sworn  and  examined. 

military  band  or  any  band  passing  up  or  down  they  Michael 
attack  my  house.  Kernan. 

14358.  Sir  Edward  Bulwsr. — Why  are  you  selected 
for  attack  ? — Because  I am  a Roman  Catholic. 

14359.  The  President. — Are  barrel  organs  danger- 
ous 1 — Ho,  my  lord.  They  don’t  collect  a crowd. 

14360.  Mr.  Adams.— It  would  take  a drum  and  a 
fife  before  they  would  break  your  Nvindows? — Yes,  sir, 
when  there  is  a crowd. 

14361.  And  barrel  organs  don’t  collect  crowds  ? — 

Ho. 

14362.  The  President. — Music  in  Belfast  should  be 
limited  to  barrel  organs. 

14363.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Clifton-street  is  a 
continuation  of  Donegall-street  ? — Yes,  sir.  My  house 
is  at  the  junction  of  Donegall-street  and  Clifton-street. 

I wish  to  say,  my  loi-d,  that  I never  was  a party  man 
in  any  respect.  I don’t  generally  give  offence  to  any- 
one, in  any  way,  either  politically  or  religiously. 

The  President. — That  is  why  you  are  made  the  spe- 
cial object  of  attack. 

14364.  2Ir.  Adams. — What  do  they  break  your 
windows  witli  ? — Stones,  and  sometimes  bolts. 

14365.  What  bolts? — Iron  bolts.  I often  get  lumps 
of  lead. 

14366.  Iron  bolts  arid  nuts? — Yes,  and  nuts. 

14367.  Drawmfromtheusualmagazine? — I don’t  know. 

I don’t  really  know  where  they  come  from.  I desire 
to  say,  my  lord,  that  I always  have  the  sympathy  of 
respectable  Protestants  of  the  place.  • 

. 14368.  The  President. — I am  sure  you  li.ave.  Ho 
respectable  Protestant  could  not  but  sympatliize  with 
you. 

14369.  Mr.  Camphell. — Don’t  you  know  your  house 
is  unfortunately  at  the  corner  of  Carrick-hill  ? — I 
don’t  know  that  it  is  unfoi-tunate. 

14370.  Vou  don’t  assume  then  that  its  position  i.s 
a bad  piece  of  fortune  ? — Ho. 

14371.  I believe  Carrickhili  is  a well  known  battle- 
field ? — Yes. 

14372.  And  I take  it  that  if  stones  are  thrown 
from  a Carrickhili  mob  into  Clifton-street,  they  inter- 
fere with  your  house? — I can’t  say  that. 

14373.  If  two  stone  throwing  mobs  come  into 
collision  at  that  point,  surely  your  house  cannot 
escape? — Ho;  but  my  experience  is  that  when  no 
stones  are  thrown  from  Carrickhili  way  my  windows 
were  broken. 

14374.  Give  me  one  of  those  occasions? — I can’t 
just  mention  them  now. 

14375.  Give  me  a single  occasion  that  a pane  of 
glass  was  broken  when  an  opposing  mob  was  not  on 
Carrick-hill  ?— The  20th  of  September. 

14376.  Is  that  the  only  occasion?— I can  give 
more. 

14377.  What  was  passing  then? — A military  band, 
followed  by  a baud  of  roughs. 

14378.  And  a band  can  never  pass  without  a band 
of  roughs?— Yes. 

14379.  It  was  not  a party  procession? — I dont 
know.  It  was  the  Black  Watcli  that  was  coming  up, 
and  they  were  followed  by  a crowd. 

14380.  Do  the  Black  Watch  form  a party  proces- 
sion?— I didn’t  mean  tliat. 

3T 
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Micbasl 

Kernan. 


Nccliulsa  j 
M'Nally. 


Kewtowii 

O’Mally. 


14381.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man  who 
occupied  this  house  before  you  1 — I do — Turner  was 
his  name. 

1438S.  And  am  I right  in  saying  that  he  was  a 
Protestant  1 — Quite  right. 

14383.  And  that  he  suffei-ed  in  the  same  way  as 
you  do? — I don’t  agree  with  that.  It  is  principally  a 
Catholic  locality,  and  I heard  him  say  that  he  never 
got  a pane  of  glass  broken. 

Mr.  Campbell. — The  Corporation  doesn’t  say  that. 

The  l^resident. — That  is  what  he  says.  The  Cor- 
poration have  not  been  produced  as  a witness  yet, 
when  they  are  we  will  hear  their  statement. 

14384.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  compensation  do  you 
get  from  the  Corporation — is  it  fair  ? — Not  alway.s ; 
and  the  compensation  is  not  settled  till  i'ebruaiy. 

■ 14385.  What  did  you  get  in  1885  ? — Very  nearly 
to  the  amount  I named. 

14386.  Mr.  Adams. — You  did  not  get  an  honest  and 
substantial  compensation? — Pretty  fair.  They  don’t 
allow  us  anything  for  our  legal  expenses,  which  is 
hardly  fair. 

^ The  President. — That  is  not  encouraging  for  soli- 
citors. 

Mr.  Campbell. — There  is  generally  a margin  for 
that. 

14387.  Mr.  IPIIardy. — On  the  occasion  your 
windows  wei-e  broken  had  you  your  place  closed, 
or  were  you  doing  business  as  usual  ? — I was  doing 
business  as  usual. 

14388.  On  these  occasions,  generally,  do  you  do  an 
extra  business  ? — Pretty  fair. 

14389.  Is  your  house  made  a rendezvous  by  any 
party  ? — No,  sir ; I would  not  permit  such  a thing. 

I would  not  allow  party  expressions  in  my  house. 

14390.  On  tliese  occasions  do  a crowd  gather 
there  ? — No ; I would  not  permit  any  person  to 
stand  at  tlie  door. 

^ 14391.  Do  you  close  your  house  when  tlie  proces- 
sion is  going  by  ? — No,  sir,  I don’t  close  it. 


14392.  IAiq  President. — Do  you  allow  any  persons 
— any  stone  throwers,  to  crowd,  or  assemble,  or  gather 
in  your  house?— Not  at  all,  my  lord.  The  authori- 
ties can  testify  that. 

14393.  Your  house  is  not  the  headquarters  of  any 
section  of  the  rioters  ? — Not  at  all,  sir. 

14394.  Mr.  MPIardy. — Do  the  houses  alongside 
get  injured  also  ? — Yes,  one. 

14395.  To  the  same  extent  ? — The  windows  are  not 
so  large  as  mine. 

14396.  If  they  were  as  large  would  they  suffer 
equally  ? — I suppose  they  would. 

14397.  The  President. — la  that  a Catliolic  or  a 
Protestant  house  ? — It  is  Protestant.  I believe  the 
stones  were  intended  for  my  windows. 

14398.  They  are  two  shops  ? — Two  shops,  my  lord. 

14399.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  that  your 
neighbour  says  the  stones  you  got  were  intended  for 
Mm? 

The  President. — We  have  not  heard  that. 

14400.  The  Witness. — My  lord,  I wish  to  correct  a 
statement  made  by  a Mr.  Pirn  on  Wednesday  last.  I 
wish  to  say  to  your  lordship  that  he  was  in  error  when 
he  told  the  court  that  he  saw  parties  going  in  and  out 
of  my  shop,  although  there  was  a number  of  police 
there  looking  on  and  they  took  no  notice. 

14401.  The  President. — During  closing  hours? 

Yes,  niy  lord ; I wish  to  explain  this,  that  on  several 
evenings  I was  not  served  with  the  summons  until 
after  five  o’clock.  I mean  the  evenings  during  tlie 
time  the  magisterial  order  was  in  existence.  Some- 
times I closed  an  hour  before  I got  the  order  at  all,  as 
I did  not  want  to  have  my  house  thronged  during 
excited  times,  and  so  I shut  the  front  door  ; and  some 
parties  who  wore  iiiside,  left  by  the  side  door,  and 
others  came  in.  But  tlie  moment  I got  the  order  that 
door  was  closed. 

14402.  You  say  that  you  closed  tlie  door  voluntarily 
and  allowed  people  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  side  door? 
— Yes,  my  lord,  until  I got  the  order. 


Afefiofos  If'Ifally  sworn  and  examined. 


14403.  The  President. — What  have  you  to  say  ? — I 
am  the  pi-incipal  of  tlie  Conway-street  National  School. 
I have  come  to  say  tliat  since  the  riots  of  the  1st  June, 
the  place  has  been  repeatedly  attacked  and  the  windows 
broken  in. 

14404.  What  religion'  are  you? — I am  a Roman 
Catholic.  The  school  is  under  Roman  Catholic 
management.  On  the  21st  June,  seventeen  panes  of 
glass  were  put  in  after  being  broken.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  fourteen  panes ; on  September  6th,  fifty-five 
panes ; and  on  October  the  8th,  seventeen  panes, 
making  a total  of  103  panes  of  glass  broken.  I may 
state  that  the  school  was  once  attacked  during  school 
hours,  and  while  the  childi-en  were  in.  During  the 
excitementover  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  aprocessionhaving 
a di-um,  and  followed  by  a lot  of  men,  came  from  the 
Shankhill-road  past  the  school.  I apprehended  that 
thei'e  would  be  an  attack,  so  I secured  the  door,  and 
arranged  the  children  in  such  a position  that  they 


could  not  possibly  be  injured  by  any  missiles  that 
might  come  in  through  the  window.  Scai-cely  had  I 
my  arrangements  made,  when  a lump  of  brass,  two 
ounces  in  weight,  came  in  through  a window.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  got  from  a foundry.  I believe  it 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  police  at  present. 

14405.  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — Is  Conway-street  a place 
where  there  has  been  continual  disturbance  duringtbe 
riots  ? — I can’t  tell.  I have  been  only  there  during 
school  hours,  but  I saw  about  it  in  the  papers. 

14406.  Do  you  know  of  any  Protestant  school  in  a 

Catholic  district,  or  in  a partly.Catholic  district? I 

am  not  sure  I do. 

14407.  Mr.  Eoss. — On  how  many  occasions  while 
tlie  childi’en  were  in  school,  was  it  necessary  to  protect 
them  when  attacks  were  made  ? — Just  once";  but  there 
was  on  one  occasion  since  September,  one  of  iny 
inonitoi-s  stoned  up  to  the  very  door,  and  just  as  he  was 
coming  in  he  was  struck  on  the  back. 


P’ewtown  O'Mally  sworn  and  examined. 


14408.  Mr.  Adames. — You  work  at  the  Qrieen’s 
Island,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  at  holding  uj). 

14109.  Assisting  the  riveters? — Yes. 

14410  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there  ? — 
Eighteen  yeai-s. 

14411.  What  religion  are  you? — £1  a week, 
(laughter.)  I am  hard  of  heai-ing. 

14412.  What  religion  are  you? — A Roman 
Catholic. 

14413  You  left  the  works  on  the  7th  August  ? — I 
did 

14414.  Will  you  tell  the  .court  why? — I was  beat 


on  the  7th  of  August,  duringtbe  meal  hour  at  break- 
fast. 

14415.  Who  beat  you  ? — They  were  men  and  boys- 

14416.  Riveters  ?-— Some  riveters,  and  some  of 
other  descriptions  of  trade. 

14417.  Will  yon  tell  us  why  they  beat  you? — The 
ringleader  came  up  witli  the  mob,  and  he  says,  “ Get 
up — you  will  have  to  go  away  out  of  that.”  T says, 
“What  for?'’  He  says,  “ Get  up— there  was  a girl 
beat  Last  night  on  the  Falls."  Isays,  “What’s  that  to 
me? — don’t  live  on  the  Falls?”  Hesays,  “Getaway,” 
and  he  caught  hold  of  me  and  pulled  me  up.  He 
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struck  me,  and  there  was  a mob  of  about  thirty.  I 
was  pulled  down,  and  knocked  and  beat  with  sticks, 
and  whatever  they  eordd  get  hold  on. 

14il8.  Were  you  hurt  1 — Yes. 

14419.  You  had  to  go  to  hospital! — Yes. 

14420.  Were  your  wounds  dressed  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  1— Yes. 

14421.  What  kind  of  treatment  do  Catholics  get  as 
a rule  on  the  Island! — They  are  objected  to  for  their 
religion. 

14422.  "^hatdo  the  other  people  do  to  them? — Give 
them  very  bad  treatment. 

14423.  What  happens  then! — I was  bandaged 
where  I was  badly  beat. 

14424.  At  ordinary  times  are  Catholics  ill-treated 
at  the  Island  ? — Well,  I was  on  it  eighteen  years  and 
I was  never  molested  up  to  that  time. 

14425.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  a member  of  any 
society.  No.  I am  a member  of  a society  in  the 
yard. 

14426.  Are  you  a member  of  any  political  society  ? 
— No,  I am  not. 

14427.  Mr.  Adame. — Are  you  Recliabite? — No  ; I 
want  to  tell  what  happened  me  when  I was  beat. 

The  President. — Go  on. 

14428.  The  Witness.- — I was  beat,  and  when  I rose 
to  get  up  1 shouted  to  spare  my  life.  I got  on  my 
feet,  and  made  for  to  leave  the  boat,  and  there  was 
nuts  and  rivets  and  bolts  came  after  me.  Some  hit 
me.  I was  knocked  down,  imd  I did  not  know  what 
became  of  me  afterwards.  I was  bo  long  among  them 
that  I thought  they  would  never  beat  me  at  all, 
because  I bore  a good  name.  I never  offended  them 
or  anyone  else  there  or  elsewhere.  I’d  like  you  would 
look  into  the  matter.  I was  knocked  out  of  work, 
and  been  refused  work  because  of  the  name  being  in 
the  papers. 

14429.  Mr.  Adams. — Why  can’t  you  get  work? — 
For  the  religion  in  different  places  I went  to. 


14430.  'Ml,  APffardp. — Where  have  you  been  ro-  Octs*.  isss. 
fused  work  ?— At  a foundiy.  Newt^ 

14431.  What  foundry? — It  belongs  to  hlusgrave,  o'Mally. 
in  Stanford-street. 

14432.  Any  other  place? — In  a pork  store  in 
Church-lane. 

14433.  How  many  people  are  employed  at  the  pork 
store? — I can’t  say  how  many. 

14434.  Wouldn’t  they  take  you  back  at  Harland 
and  Wolffs  ? — I would  not  get  leave  to  work — I 
would  not  get  leave  to  work  amongst  them. 

14435.  You  would  not  get  leave  from  the  men?— 

No ; I would  not  count  myself  safe. 

14436.  hlr.  Adams. — Are  you  amai-riedman? — Yes. 

14437.  Have  yon  children  ? — Ihavefour  of  afamily 
and  my  wife  and  I. 

14438.  ^Ir.Campbell. — When  you  wentto  Cosgrave’s 
what  reason  did  they  give  for  not  employisig  you — 
did  they  tell  you  they  were  full  ? — Yes,  they  did.  But 
I heard  a workman  in  the  firm  say  tliey  wanted  two. 

14439.  They  told  you  they  were  full? — Yes. 

14440.  Did  the  foreman  say  a word  about  religion 
at  all? — Yes,  he  says  that  tlieywere  filled  up. 

14441.  Was  that  the  only  reason? — He  gave  the 
reason  no  work  was  there  for  me. 

14442.  And  tliat  was  all  he  gave  you ! — Yes. 

14443.  Mr.  Adams. — Did  he  ask  you  what  religion 
you  were? — No  ; but  I was  told 

14444.  Mr.  Campbell. — In  the  pork  store  you  went 
up  to  w'hy  didn’t  they  employ  you? — He  said  they 
Imdn’t  work,  but  I was  told 

If  you  believe  all  you  are  told 

14445.  Sir  Pdward  jBulwer. — 'You  said  you  could 
not  get  work  for  your  name  being  in  the  papers — what 
was  the  meaning  of  that? — Yes. 

14446.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  1 — For  going 
against  them. 

14447.  Mr.  M‘ Hardy. — Was  it  for  prosecuting  some 
of  the  mob  ? — Because  there  is  one  remanded  for  trial. 


Rev.  John  Tohill  sworn  and  examined. 

14448.  ThQ  President. — You  are  I believe  a Roman  the  populationj  and  whose  existence  I may  say  is  Bev.  .rohn 
Catholic  Priest  and  Professor  in  St.  Malachy’s  College  ignored  in  every  department  of  public  life  in  Belfast,  Tohi!;. 
here  in  this  town? — Yes.  and  rvho  are  treated  as  if  tlicy  were  an  inferior  and 

14449.  You  have  some  evidence  to  give  us  in  conquered  race.  We  had  for  the  past  six  months  in 
reference  to  the  riots  ? — Ves.  our  midst  an  aggi-essive  Protestant  ascendancy  dis. 

14450.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  it  to  played  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  against  Catholics, 
us? — Certainly,  my  lord.  Being  one  of  the  honorary  I will  put  in  references  from  the  Protestant  and 
secretaries  of  the  Catholic  committee  formed  to  look  Orange  press,  which  spealc  for  themselves,  and  it  will 
after  Catholic  interests  during  these  deplorable  riots,  be  for  the  consideration  of  this  Commission  how  far 
and  to  collect  evidence  to  lay  before  your  Commission,  they  have  bearing  on  the  late  riots.  I will  hand  in 
I practically  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  the  papers  afterwards.  The  first  references  deal  with 
body.  I will  brieily  lay  before  you  the  views  of  the  Dr.  Hanna.  The  first  reference  is  to  an  article  in 
Catholic  body  and  their  recommendations.  I will  the  Belfast  News-Letter  on  the  9th  January,  1886, 
adopt  the  warrant  of  your  Commission  as  an  index  to'  calling  attention  to  a speech  by  Dr.  Hanna  tlie 
my  remarks.  Your  warrant  directs  you  to  inquire  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alarm  Protestants,  and 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  riots.  Now,  a most  make  thorn  assume  a hostile  attitude  towards  Catholics, 
important  circumstance  of  the  riots  is,  to  point  out  to  inasmuch  as  Catholics  and  Nationalists  are  synony- 
you  what  in  our  opinion  caused  these  riots.  The  mous  in  our  midst.  The  next  reference  is  the  speech 
causes  are  two-fold,  remote  and  proximate.  The  delivered  by  Dr.  Hanna  at  Ballynaliinoli,  and 
remote  cause  I hold  to  have  been  the  incitements  from  published  in  the  same  issue  of  the  News-Letter. 
tie  local  Orange  and  Protestant  Press,  pulpit,  and  There  was  also  a speech  in  Belfast  on  January  19th, 
platform,  in  producing  religious  hatred  of  Catholics  in  and  a letter  on  January  28th,  which  would  certainly 
•our  midst.  These  incitements  by  way  of  public  excite  ignorant  readers.  Also  a letter  on  February 
utterances  in  Belfast,  which  is  a very  fever-bed  of  8th,  which  breathes  great  hatred  to  Nationalists, 
party  strife,  necessarily  produced  terrible  effects,  which,  as  I said,  are  synonymous  with  Catholics,  and 
From  the  beginning  of  1886  the  more  educated  suggesting  preparations  for  civil  war.  On  the  10th 
leaders  of  a large  section  of  the  Protestant  com-  February  there  is  also  a letter  suggestmg  that  the 
munity  of  Belfast  were  almost  constantly  proclaiming  forces  of  the  Crown  should  be  ■withdrawn,  and  let  Dr. 
that  the  political  course  of  events  were  threatening  Hanna  himself  i-econquer  Ireland.  There  are  also 
Protestant  interests,  that  Home  Rule  meant  the  ascen-  references  to  the  News  Letter  of  the  l^h,  17th,  18th, 
dancy  of  Catholics,  and  the  extermination  of  Protes-  and  27th,  containing  letters  from  Dr.  Hanna.  There 
tants  from  Ireland  and  Home  Rule — which  they  is  also  a reference  to  tlie  issue  of  March  I JtJi,  to  Apnl 
said  meant  Rome  Rule — and  those  who  were  in  fa'wour  12th,  a paragraph  headed  “Pulpit  Relerences;  to 
of  it  must  be  resisted  to  the  death.  The  direct  result  the  issue  of  March  16th,  containmg  a spee_ch  made  in 
of  this  teaching  was  to  rouse  the  worst  passions,  Edinburgh ; another  in  tJie  issue  of  the  1/tli  March, 
especially  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Protestant  com-  and  one  in  the  issue  of  June  the  9th.  Another 
munity,  against  Catholics,  who  are  scarcely  a third  of  gentleman  who  holds  a very  important  position  in 
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OeJ-42, 1888.  this  aggressIve  element  of  the  Protestant  community 
Bev.  Rev.  Dr.  Kane.  I have  collected  a number  of 

Tohiu.  references  with  regard  to  him  from  the  Protestant 

Press,  which  I will  lay  before  you.  On  Januaiy  the 
9th,  in  the  News  Letter,  he  speaks' of  the  bloody  revo- 
lution being  at  immediate  hand.  I also  refer  to  a 
speech  made  at  the  Belfast  meeting  on  January  16th, 
to  February  10th,  containing  a very  violent  speech 
made  at  Hackney ; to  a speech  made  on  the  12th  at 
Dungannon,  and  on  the  18th  at  Randalstown.  He 
also  delivered  another  violent  speech  at  the  Maze 
meeting  on  April  27th,  and  there  are  two  other 
speeches  which  appear  in  the  May  19th  and  hlay 
25th  issues  of  the  News  Letter.  I will  not  trouble 
the  Commission  with  the  speeches  of  other  prominent 
men,  who,  as  they  live  outside  Belfast,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  such  an  immediate  influence  on  these 
occurrences.  One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Johnston, 
M.P.,  also  comes  under  the  list  to  which  I have 
referred,  and  I refer  to  very  inflammatory  speeches 
from  him  which  appear  in  the  issues  of  the  News 
Letter  for  J.anuary  8 and  February  23,  and  also  to 
the  issu&s  for  April-6,  10,  and  27.  Now,  there  are 
also  speeches  and  letters  of  other  persons  of  less  im- 
portance than  those  I have  mentioned,  the  reading  of 
which  I am  sure  would  produce  a bad  effect  on  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Protestant  community.  There  is 
a remai-kable  one  delivered  at  a very  short  distance 
outside  Belfast — at  Dundrod,  February  20 — by  a 
man  named  Lyons,  who  is  a deputy  cess  collector. 

144-61.  Will  you  hand  in  that  speech  'i — I will  hand 
it  into  the  Commission  just  now.  In  the  issue  of  the 
Nei'js  Letter  on  the  lltli  May,  in  which  there  was  a 
violent  advertisement  for  200,000  shmd  of  arms  for 
Ulster,  which,  put  in  this  remarkable  foim  before  the 
, lower  orders,  would  mean  that  violence  and  bloodshed 
was  in  the  immediate  distance.  Tliere  are  a large 
number  of  other  references,  which  I will  not  trouble 
- the  Commission  with.  I now  hand  in  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  all  those  papers  marked.  {The 
Witness  tlien  handed  in  the  documents.V  The  im- 
mediate cause — an  ordinary  quarrel  between  two 
navvies — wasmadethe  pretext  of  a premeditated  attack 
on  navvies,  because  they  were  believed  to  be  Catholics. 

I say  premeditated  by  some  organkation  which  per- 
meates the  Island  workmen.  My  reasons  for  saying 
so  RVO-  because  tliis  man  Bleakley  wrought  in  a different 
woi'kplace  from  tliat  of  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wollf, 
and  it  .seems  strange  that  on  the  following  day  the 
news  could  have  produced  such  an  effect  as  that  the 
Islandinen  would  issue  forth  in  such  a lai'ge  number 
and  walk  do'vn  three  quarters  of  a mile,  as  I 
heard  it  stated  in  evidence,  to  where  these  navwies 
were  working.  Certiiinly  all  the  evidence  proves 
that  these  Islandmen  were  acting  in  concert, 
In  this  matter  I would  strongly  urge  upon  the  Com- 
mission the  necessity  of  uneartliing  tlie  secret 
machinci'y  or  organization  among  the  workmen  of 
Harland  and  Wolff,  that  organized  the  mui-derous 
attack  of  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  strength  of  a false 
report,  a similar  attack  may  be  made  at  any  moment 
upon  Catholic  life,  and  the  organization,  whatever  it 
be,  that  inspires  it,  is  a constant  menace  to  the  public 
peace.  We  complain  of  the  reiterated  perversion  of 
the  Bleakley  and  Muiphy  incident,  as  an  excuse  and 
palliation  for  the  murderous  attack  of  the  Island  men, 
and  the  subsequent  notorious  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
mob.  As  to  the  June  riots,  on  the  Gth,  I saw  the 
funeral  of  the  lad  Curran,  it  was  a most  orderly  pro- 
cession, and  everyone  seemed  impressed  by  the  sad 
occasion  that  called  for  it.  On  the  evenuig  of  the 
8tli  of  June,  I saw  a band  gather  on  the  Crunilin-road, 
with  a mob  yelling  and  shouting.  Tliat  was  at  eight 
o’clock,  P.M.,  and  they  wrecked  two  houses — Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s  and  Mr.  Kernan’s.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th,  J was  over  at  the  Falls-road,  and  saw  there 
a large  number  of  people  moving  about,  but  they 
were  perfectly  amenable  to  tlie  police  and  tlie  clergy 
who  were  there  keeping  them  back  from  Durham- 
fitreet,  where  a Sandy-row  mob  had  assembled.  They  ' 


. had  little  difficulty  in  the  work.  On  the  day  of  the 
10th  there  was  a state  of  panic  and  const^ation 
amongst  Catholics  lest,  considering  the  way  the  police 
were  being  handled  and  prevented  from  crushing  the 
disturbance  at  once,  and  the  fierce  passion  of  the 
Protestant  mob  after  the  Bower’s-hill  scene,  there 
should  be  a massacre  of  isolated  Catholics  in  Protestant, 
districts.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  Bernard  Duffy’a 
house  was  completely  wrecked ; Devlin’s,  North  Queen- 
street;  T.  Kernan’s,  Denmark-street ; O’Flahei-ty’s 
Crumlin-road ; and  on  the  9th,  Mrs.  O’Hare’s  and 
Mr.  M‘Alea’s,  whose  wife  and  children  were  rescued 
by  the  Fire  Brigade.  Mr.  Hassan’s  was  also  wrecked 
that  day.  We  had  before  us  that  the  police — the 
guardians  of  the  peace — ^were  made  to  capitulate  to 
tlie  mob  on  the  9th,  and  retire  from  the  Shankhill 
thoroughfare.  We  had  read  in  the  evening  papers 
of  the  10th  September,  asking  the  magistrates  to 
remove  the  police,  and  leave  the  mob  to  do  what  it 
wished.  This  request  was  aceeded  to.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a number  of  Catholic  clergymen  and 
laymen,  at  a meeting  held  in  St.  Patrick’s  Presbytery, 
and  of  which  I was  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  complaining  of  the 
insufficient  protection  afforded  to  Catholic  life  and 
property,  and  aslcing  that  the  police  on  the  streets 
should  be  emancipated  from  the  control  of  any  borough 
magistrates,  as  the  Catholic  body  had  no  confidence 
in  them,  and  protesting  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
extra  police,  which  would  leave  the  Catholics  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  Orange  mob,  then  in  an  infuriated  state. 
We  also  forwarded  some  resolutions  developing  these 
points.  More  reinforcements  came  in  next  day,  and, 
I believe,  had  an  overawing  effect  on  the  rioters,  as 
turbulence  subsided  at  once.  Now,  there  are  a few 
prominent  facts  in  connexion  with  the  June  riots, 
which  I wish  to  bring  before  you — 1st,  the  large 
number  of  Catholic  business  houses  in  Protestant 
districts  that  were  wrecked  and  looted — Mrs.  O’Hare’s, 
Mr.  M'Alea’s,  Devlin’s,  Kenian’s,  O’Flalierfcy’s, 
Hassan’s,  M'Closkey’s,  McKenna’s  (Earl-street),  E, 
M'Kenna’s  (Dublin-road),  Mr.  Cox’s,  hir.  Flanagan’s 
(Great  Victoria-street),  Mr.  O’Kane’s,  Mr.  Hanna’s, 
&c.,  tic.  I have  a long  list  before  me,  but  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  you  should  order  a list  of  all 
the  houses  wrecked,  and  the  amount  of  injuiy  done. 

14451a.  Mr.  — Wchave  a list  of  the  wrecked 

publichonses  1 — You  should  also  have  a list  of  all  the 
claims  for  malicious  injuries  sent  in  by  the  Catholics  in 
the  month  of  June.  You  will  observe  tliat  the  total 
amount  claimed  for  that  month  was  £2,600.  All  this 
was  in  respect  of  houses  occupied  by  Catholics,  except 
about  £100. 

14452.  Mr.  Adams. — There  are  claims  still  pending? 
— Yes,  but  they  are  for  the  montbsof  July  and  August. 
The  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  was  that 
there  was  a determination  to  drive  Catliolics,  because 
of  their  religion,  out  of  Protestant  districts.  The 
second  point  is  the  weakness  of  the  police  authorities 
in  not  coping  with  the  disturbances  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  June.  They  should  have  been  prepared  from 
June  4th,  the  date  of  Curran’s  death,  especially,  as 
they  knew  there  was  a strong  tension  of  feeling  over 
tlie  fate  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  be  decided  on  the 
8th.  The  third  point  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  at 
the  suggestion  of  borough  magistrates  and  clergymen, 
which  gave  the  mob  confidence,  as  any  display  of  un- 
willingness to  suppress  rioting  at  all  cost,  is  the  surest 
provocative  of  further  riots.  The  fourth  point  is  the 
great  and  just  dissatisfaction  of  the  Catholic  body 
that  the  police — the  guardians  of  the  peace — were 
withdraw  from  threatened  points,  as  on  tlie  9th  fi’om 
Mrs.  O’Hare’s,  Mr.  M‘Alea’s,  Mr.  Duffy’s,  and  on  the 
10th  from  York  street,  abandoning  the  property  of 
Catholics  to  certain  destruction  and  their  lives  to  im- 
minent peril.  The  fifth  is  this — a very  strong  feeling 
prevailed  amongst  the  Catholic  body  that  Sir  Edward 
Harland,  neither  in  his  capacity  of  chief  magistrate  or 
as  a large  employer  of  labour,  took  any  active  measure 
to  bring  to  justice  those  in  his  employment  who  had 
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attacked  tlie  navvies  and  caused  the  death  of  Curran, 
nor  prevented  the  intimidation  of  Catholic  employes 
in  his  work-yard.  The  sixth  is  the  intimidation  and 
waylaying  and  beating  of  unoffending  Catholic  em- 
ployes in  various  works  in  town.  The  evidence  given 
before  you  to-day  gives  you  but  a very  slight  idea  of 
the  system  of  persecution  adopted  towards  Catholics 
in  certain  parts  of  the  town,  but  I hope  to  be  able  to 
make  an  exhaustive  list  for  you  before  you  have  con- 
cluded your  sittings.  The  seventh  point  is  the  repre- 
hensible remarks  of  Coroner  Dill  against  the  police  at 
the  inquests  held  by  him  in  connection  with  the  riots. 
One  of  the  papers  reports,  that  as  he  was  gobig  through 
the  Slumkliill  district  collecting  jurymen,  he  made  a 
stump  speech  at.the  corner  of  a street  to  a large  crowd, 
and  that  the  speech  was  against  the  police. 

14463.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  Coroner  made 
speeches  in  the  middle  of  the  road  against  tlie  police  ? 
— I do.  It  is  so  reported  in  the  papers  here.  And  I 
see  also  that  at  one  of  the  inquests  where  tiie  police 
were  absent  or  something  of  that  sort  he  made  the  re- 
mark that  he  supposed  they  “ were  absent  shooting 
people  in  other  districts  in  town.”  My  eighth  point 
is — the  local  Press  fierce  writing  against  the  police,  and 
the  calumny  on  the  Catholics  that  tlie  cause  of  the  riot 
was  intolerance,  and  a savage  assault  on  a Protestant, 
because  ho  was  a Protestant.  These  fomented  the 
angry  feelings  of  tlie  people.  Now,  my  lord,  from  June 
7th  till  September,  when  the  unfortunate  Divis  street 
incident  occuiTcd,  arising  out  of  the  arrest  of  a dnmken 
man,  the  riots  were  between  the  mob  calling  itself 
Protestant  and  the  police — they  were  warring  with  the 
police,  wlto  were  striving  under  terrible  difficulties  to 
repress  the  turbulence.  I hand  in  extracts  from  lead- 
ing articles,  paragraphs,  and  headings,  which  give  you 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  Pi’otestant  sentiment  towards  the 
police  and  the  Catlmlie  community  down  at  any  rate 
to  July  (extracts  handed  in).'  These  emanated  in  some 
instances — these  opinions — from  the  most  respectable 
portions  of  the  community,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
was  great  determination  among  the  lower  orders.  As 
far  as  the  Press  went  it  was  most  hostile  to  the 
police,  and  it  has  produced  a feeling  of  surprise  that 
they  were  able  to  discharge  their  duty  under  such 
difficulties.  I pa.ss  over  Dr.  Hanna’s  sermon  hi  refer 
ence  to  tlie  June  liots,  as  it  has  been  handed  in.  I 
pass  now  to  the  July  riots.  At  a meeting  of  tlie 
Catholic  Committee  a resolution  was  passed  and  for- 
wai'ded  to  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Cullen,  and  Mr.  Carr, 
against  band-playing  through  the  .streets,  which  we 
regarded  as  a prolific  cause  of  disorder.  Mr.  Carrre- 
plied  that  the  matter  was  under  consideration,  but 
there  was  apparently  no  action  taken,  and  bands  were 
actually  the  cause  of  the  riots  of  the  13th  and  31st 
July — at  Grosvenor-road  and  at  Dr.  Hanna’s  trip. 
The  riots  of  July  might  have  been  expected  for  three 
reasons — first,  violent  writing  in  the  local  Orange  and 
Protestant  press  keeping  up  the  bitter  feeling  against 
the  police ; second,  infiammatory  speeches  at  meet- 
ings of  Orange  candidates  ; third,  intolerance  towards 
Catholic  workers  not  prevented,  if  not  actually  con- 
nived at  ill  many  firms  ; fourth,  trivial  punishment 
inflicted  on  Orange  riotere  for  grave  offences  during 
the  June  riots.  I'think  the  Commission  should  have 
a return  of  tlie  persons  brought  before  Mr.  Justice 
O’Brien  at  the  July  Assizes  charged  with  assaulting 
dwelling-houses,  and  other  charges  of  riot,  and  allowed 
out  on  small  bail — £10  and  £20  each.  That  is’as  not 
likely,  I am  sure  you  will  think  with  me,  to  strike 
tenur  into  the  hearts  of  evil-doers.  You  might  also 
get  a list  of  the  persons  re-  committed  during  the  riots. 
You  will  find  that  certain  persons  committed  during 
the  June  riots  were  re-conimitted  during  the  August 
riots.  There  was  a very  .strong  anti-Catholic  feeling 
aroused  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Sexton  for  "West  Belfast. 
Ill  the  News-Letter  of  tlie  dth  of  July,  the  day  after 
the  declaration  of  the  poll,  there  appeared  an  article 
which,  after  describing  the  result  of  tJie  borough  elec- 
tions, and  expressing  regret  at  Mr.  Sexton’s  return, 
says ; — 


“The  first  lesson  is  that,  outside  the  West  Division,  oe.‘.  23,  isse. 
which  we  are  certain  to  recover  before  long,  the  Parnellites  — — 
in  Belfast  arc  powerless.”  Toil'll/''*''^ 

It  goes  on  to  say,  and  it  is  to  this  I wish  to  draw 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Commission  : — 

“ The  second  lesson  is,  perhaps,  more  important.  The 
largo  employers  of  labour,  the  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  traders  of  this  great  industrial  centre  now  know  their 
friends— the  friends  of  crown  and  constitution,  of  law  and 
order,  of  peace  and  progress.  As  a rule,  when  men  in 
eminent  and  influentiid  positions  have  discovered  their 
friends,  they  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  their  dut)',  as  well  as 
their  interest,  to  take  tare  of  them.” 

I would  impress  upon  tlie  Commission  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Catholic  people  of  the  West  Divi- 
sion are  of  tlie  working  class,  and  that  such  language 
used  at  such  a time  was  likely  to  produce  bitter  feel- 
ings, even  among  employers  intending  to  be  tolerant. 

We  had  the  usual  intolerance  on  the  12th  of  July. 

The  facts  are  already  before  you.  I would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  usual  wrecking  of  Catholic  houses, 
and  also  to  tlie  fact  that  all  througli  tliis  no  Protestant 
houses  were  interfered  with,  and  I may  add  that  it 
would  never  enter  into  the  heads  of  our  people  to 
interfere  with  any  person  in  the  discharge  of  his 
business,  except  in  some  extraordinary  circumstances 
when  a few  of  tlie  lower  orders  might  forget  themselves 
to  some  extent.  I mention  that  as  a characteristic  of 
tJie  Catliolics  of  Belfast,  speaking  generally.  The 
Presbytery  in  Ballymacarrett,  at  >?t.  Matthew’s  Eomiin 
Catholic  Church,  was  wrecked ; Catholic  lion.scs  in 
Grosvenor-street  were  wrecked;  Catholic  workers  weie 
beaten  at  the  Boyne  Bridge;  M'Kinney’s  place  was 
attacked ; and  a number  of  Catholic  mill-workers  were 
beaten  in  cbflerent  localities  as  tiiey  left  their  work, 
and  many  of  them  had  to  leave  off  work  altogether 
through  fear.  The  dock  labourers  who  had  to  pass 
the  Island  left  off.  Tliere  was  a regular  system  of 
boycotting  Catholics  in  Protestant  districts.  I must 
say,  in  justice  to  them,  that  the  heads  of  many  firms 
• acted  firmly,  and  suppressed  all  intimidation  or  imuoy- 
ance  inside  their  works,  and  with  the  best  results.  I 
will  just  mention  a few  of  those : — htessrs.  Combe, 

Barbour,  and  Combe ; Messrs.  Clarke  ajid  M‘F;u-lane ; 
tlie  owners  of  Beck’s  mOl ; Messrs.  Greaves ; Messr.s. 

Gregg  and  Phumix ; the  Northern  Spinning  Company, 
and  some  others.  The  managers  for  these  firms  proved 
that  they  were  masters  in  their  works,  and  stamped 
out  any  display  of  intolerance.  There  was  great  dis- 
tress among  the  Catholic  workers  out  of  employment- 
owing  to  the  riots,  and  this  distress  became  so  exten- 
sive that  the  Catiiolic  Committee  held  a meeting  to- 
provide  for  them,  hoping  that  the  bitter  feeling  would 
soon  die  out.  We  collected  funds  for  them.  We  have 
a very  excellent  organization — the  St.  Y incent  de  Paul 
Society.  This  Society  was  instructed  to  examine  into 
these  cases,  and  we  arranged  to  pay  them  back  out 
of  our  funds  the  money  they  would  advance  in  graiiling 
relief  under  these  extruordinaiy  circumstances.  I have 
a number  of  newspaper  extracts  in  comiexion  vith 
July  riots  which  I will  liand  in  to  your  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cobain,  M.P.,  gave  his  views  to  the  Press  wioh 
reference  to  the  police,  and  you  are  already  in  posses- 
sion ’of  Ids  statement.  I refer  also  to  his  letter  to  tiie 
Evening  Telegraph,  of  whicli  you  are  aware.  One 
incident  of  the  July  riots  I should,  perliaps;  mention 
to  you  now.  Ontlie  13th  of  July  the  riots  broke  out 
on  the  Grosvenor-road,  in  connection  with  a band 
coming  from  Ballynafeigli,  wliei'C  they  were  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  Orange  hall.  Mr.  Cobain  spolco 
at  that  meeting,  and  in  his  speech  he  referred  to  tiie 
Pope  as  rn  ecclesiastical  dignitary  presiding  over  a 
system  of  “ sensualism,  superstition,  and  sin,”  Sucli 
words  used  to  ignorant  and  excitable  men,  and  read 
afterwards  by  the  lower  classes,  produce  a very  hosl-iJc' 
feeling  against  the  Catholics.  On  the  31st  of  July  I 
saw  a band  pass  up  Donegall-street.  I was  in  St. 

Patrick’s  Presbytery,  at  a distance  of  about  fifty  yards 
from  them.  The  band  was  preceded  by  about  100 
lads  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  oi'  maybe 
some  of  them  were  twenty.  Some  of  them  had  sticks 
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Oct.  They  -were  boohing  and  cheering.  They  halted  at 

Rev.  Jotn  Carrick-hill.  There  -were  a number  of  people  there 

Toliill.  who  were  standing  merely  as  spectatoi-s.  There  -was 

DO  crowd  or  mob  at  either  side  of  Carrick-hill.  Every- 
thing -was  perfectly  peaceable  until  the  band  came  up. 
I noticed  one  of  the  police  coming  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  I saw  he  -was  going  to  arrest  a man.  I did  not 
know  what  was  up  just  then,  but  I ascertained  tliat 
the  man  arrested  had  interfered  with  some  persons  on 
the  footpath,  and  I afterwards  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Keman  s windows  hud  been  broken.  The  other  police- 
men moved  out  and  commenced  to  drive  tlie  crowd  up 
Clifton-street.  There  was  no  attack  made  on  the  band 
at  all.  On  the  18th  of  August — we  now  pass  to  that 
month — a large  number  of  Catholics  went  to  Kircubbin 
to  attend  a charity  sermon  which  was  being  preached 
there,  and  on  the  return  journey  they  were  stoned  at 
the  Holywood  Arolie-s,  Ballymacarrett.  The  brake 
was  attacked  and  the  parties  stoned,  and  some  of 
them  w'ouiided.  I saw  the  wounded  next  day.  One 
young  man  had  some  of  his  teeth  knocked  out,  and 
another  his  lip  split.  For  the  following  week  we 
have  as  historical  facts — the  wrecking  and  looting 
of  Catholic  houses,  MTCenua’s,  Daly’s,  Riordun’s, 
M'Glado’s,  an  attack  on  St.  Matthew’s  Catholic 
Church,  but  you  have  all  that.  We  had  the  beating 
of  Catholic  girls  on  the  Crumlin-road  when  return- 
ing from  work.  Then  you  have  the  fact  that  on  the 
7th  of  August  the  rest  of  the  Catliolic  workers  left  the 
Queen's  Island.  There  was  a movement  made  to  ha-\-e 
special  constables  appointed,  and  we  tliought  the 
matter  so  grave  that  we  had  a meeting  on  the  Gtli  of 
August  to  protest'  against  special  constables,  and  we 
appointed  a deimtation  to  wait  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  who  bad  just  come  to  Ireland.  We  also  wanted 
to  let  the  resident  magistrates  take  charge  as  tliey  were 
doiiig.  The  deputation  waited  on  the  CbiefSecretary 
—I  was  a member  of  it.  We  told  him  that  the  move- 
ment for  special  constables  implied  that  tlie  constabu- 
lary were  unable  to  restore  peace,  but  that  we  had  no 
confidence  in  a system  of  special  constables  in  this 
town,  and  that  wo  would  look  upon  it  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a provisional  Orange  regime.  The  result  was 
that  we  got  a.  promise  from  tlie  Cliief  Secretai-y  that 
no  such  idea  would  be  entertained.  On  August  tlie 
8th,  wliile  at  a meeting  in  St.  l\Tary’s  Hall,  a messenger 
reported  that  tiring  liatl  been  going  on  on  the  Grosvenor- 
j'oad,  and  that  one  Catholic,  John  Devlin,  had  been 
shot,  and  a number  wounded.  I wont  to  tJie  place, 
and  saw  the  people  driving  tlie  wounded  down  to  a 
surgery.  Everybody  said  that  Sir.  Haslett,  j.p.,  had 
come  from  his  own  district  of  tlie  Shankhill,  and  that 
his  presence  on  the  Grosvenor-road  was  exciting  the 
people,  and  that  the  police  had  to  fire.  I returned  and 
sa-vv  Mr.  Cullen,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy,  the 
divisional  magistrates,  tlie  town  inspector,  and  the 
resident  magistrates,  and  I explained  to  them  the 
high  state  of  feeling  about  Mr.  Haslstt’s  presence  in  a 
-Homan  Catliolic  district— a state  of  feeling  aroused  by 
the  recent  election  at  which  he  was  a candidate.  I 
told  thorn  it  would  he  well  if  Mr.  Haslett  was  not 
permitted  to  appear  near  any  Catliolic  quarter,  as  it 
wonlel  excite  the  ])eople.  On  August  the  2nd  T had 
occasion  to  go  down  with  otlier  clergymen  to  report  a 
matter  to  the  Inspector-General  in  Wall-street,  off 
Carrick-hill,  and  while  I was  tliere.  Sir  Edward  Har- 
land,  the  Mayor,  came  in,  and  in  his  presence  I - 
complained  to  Mr.  Beed  about  the  system  of  allowing 
workmen  to  carry  off  bolts  and  nuts  from  the  Queen’s 
Island,  and  I called  Sir  Edward’s  attention  to  his 
mayoral  proclamation  against  all  processions  through 
the  streets,  and  the  way  in  which  these  workmen  of 
. his  conducted  themselves  generally.  Mr.  Reed  told 
Mr.  Cullen  to  take  note  of  all  this.  On  the  10th  of 
A igust  the  riots  had  not  been  suppressed.  A number 
of  ^Catholic  gentlemen  then  met  together  and  held  a 
public  meeting,  and  a number  of  speeches  were  made 
m which  they  gave  expression  to  their  views  on  the 
riots,  condemning  the  action  of  the  fiim  of  Harland 
and  Wolfl,  and  some  protested  against  having  the 


local  magistrates  in  the  streets.  You  have  heaifi 
already  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lytle,  Mr.  Tlioinpson 
Mr.  Boll,  and  others.  These  circumstances  were 
public  property  at  the  time.  TJie  impression  made  on 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics  was  that  the  pi-esence  of  these 
gentlemen  on  the  streets  gave  confidence  to  the  Orange 
mobs  and  obstnieted  the  action  of  the  police  in  putti^ 
down  riot.  I saw  the  Islandmeu’s  procession  that 
evening  myself.  They  were  cheering  defiantly  and 
waving  tlieir  hats  and  caps  at  the  corner  of  North- 
street  and  Carrick-hill.  This  march  continued,  and 
every  one  of  us  was  seriously  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  putting  a stop  to  it.  On  tlie  12tli  of 
August  a deputation  waited  on  Sir.  Reed  asking  him 
to  stop  this  marching  as  illegal  and  as  interfering  with 
the  business  of  the  streets  through  which  they  passed. 
The  conduct  of  the  Queen’s  Island  firm  from  first  to 
last  was  connected  intimately  with  riot.  The  Protestant 
party  got  bolts  and  pieces  of  iron,  and  charged  and 
beat  the  Catholic  workers  out  of  the  place,  without 
any  effectual  restraint  from  the  managei-s.  There 
was  a meeting  of  the  workmen  of  the  Island — the 
Catliolic  workmen— on  the  13th  of  August.  They 
ha-d  nearly  all  left  on  the  previous  clay.  Some  of 
them  liad  cut  heads.  They  were  most  respectable 
ai-tisaiis  all  of  them.  Then  we  had  the  incident  of  the 
man  .Tohnston — the  tarring  of  Johnston  at  the  Island 
■ — the  feeling  in  regard  to  which  was  intensified  by  a 
report  in  an  evening  paper,  the  Evenvug  Telegraph, 
in  which  the  matter  was  regarded  as  a “ practical 
joke.”  On  the  19th  of  August  we  sent  a deputation 
to  the  firm  of  Harland  and  Wolife,  asking  them  to 
take  hack  these  men  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
off  woi'k.  We  also  sent  a depuiation  to  the  Bally- 
niacarrett  rope  works,  the  Agnes^treet  weaving 
factory,  Tea-lane  mill,  Melville’s,  TownseuJ-streeb 
Ewart’s  and  otlier  places.  In  nearly  all  cases  we 
received  favourable  replies.  In  the  case  of  the  rope- 

works  and  in  the  case  of  the  Townsend-street  firms 

ill  the  former  case,  the  ropeworks,  the  manager  said 
that  the  Catholics  were  equally  to  blame  in  the  dis- 
turbances, and  he  would  not  take  either  party  hack ; 
and  in  the  other  case  Melville’s,  they  said  they  would 
not  ta:ke  eight  men  back  because  they  had  communi- 
cated their  views  to  some  representative  of  the  Pi-ess. 
Some  slight  mistake  was  made  but  it  was  corrected 
the  next  day,  In  Ewart’s  mill  the  deputation  reported 
that  Mr.  Hunter  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  this 
intolerance  stamped  out,  and  tliat  consequently  he  did 
not  look  upon  it  as  much  of  a giievance. 

14454,  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Have  you  the  names  of  the 
deputation  ? — Mr.  M'Lorinaii,  hir.  Maguire,  and,  I 
think  also,  Jlr,  hI'Hugli.  We  have  not  tlie  names 
in  the  minutes.  I am  speaking  from  memory,  The 
number  of  Catholics  out  of  employment  was  so  large 
that,  to  prevent  widespreHd  destitution,  the  Bishop 
(Dr.  M'Alister)  ordered  a collection  through  the 
diocese,  and  many  people  sent  us  in  generous  contri- 
butions, and  all  these  were  distributed  through  the 
agency  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Many  of 
tlie  men  out  of  employment  through  the  riots  are  stDl 
walking  about  idle,  unable  to  get  work  anywhere. 
There  wiis  an  incident  at  the  Albert-street  Presbyterian 
Church  which  caused  a great  deal  of  writing  in  the 
paper.s,  and  in  order  to  clear  it  up  I will  lay  a few 
facts  before  you.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that,  just 
as  everything  was  settling  down,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
the  clergyman  of  the  Church,  came  forward  with 
his  views,  and  said  that  he  was  not  able  to  liold 
service  on  tlie  8th  of  August.  ' On  the  evening  of 
the  _ 7th  Dr.  M'AIister  gave  orders  to  stop  the  con- 
fessional duty  in  the  Catholic  ohurclies  owing  to  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  riots.  A Ibert-street  is 
contiguous  to  tlie  Brickfields,  the  Shankhill-road,  and 
other  districts,  where  disorder  was  rife,  and  there  was 
firing  that  evening  in  one  of  the  disturbed  districts — 
the  Grosvenor-road — and  lives  were  lost,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  being  shot.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  con- 
gregation must  have  come  from  either  end,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  come  that  night  unless 
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afc  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  excitement  was  so 
great  that  we  haxi  to  close  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church, 
so  that  this  case  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  grievance.  I went  over 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  when  the  services  were 
resumed,  and  I was  there  for  over  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  I saw  the  people  coming  over.  There 
wei'6  a n\mber  of  soldiers  and  police  there.  No 
person  interfered  with  the  people  at  all.  I did 
not  see  the  - least  interference  during  the  time  I 
was  thei'e  — not  the  slightest  liostility  displayed. 
A great  deal  of  correspondence  followed,  and  a reply 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  for  this 
reason — first,  that  Mr.  Montgomery  was  a gentleman 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  popular  with  the  Catholic 
people  in  that  district,  and  the  Catholic  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  felt  grieved  that  the  gross  charge 
should  go  abroad  not  contradicted,  and  also  to  clear 
their  own  character  of  the  charge  of  intolerance 
against  his  congregation,  that  was  published  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  T have  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
fact  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Tt.legraph  of 
August  11th.  It  is  headed,  “Pev.  Dr.  Montgomery 
attacked  in  AlbertrStreet.”  The  paragrajih  stated  that 
he  was  violently  assaulted,  and  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  murdered,  had  not  a Eoman  Catholic  ]jriest 
come  to  his  assistance.  There  was  no  foundation  for 
that,  and  tlie  reading  of  that  would  produce  a terrible 
spirit  of  indignation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kane  interfered 
in  this  controversy,  and  wrote  a number  of  letters, 
some  of  which  are  very  violent.  In  one  of  them  he 
referred  to  tlie  way  in  which  the  police  were  distri- 
buted in  a certain  district,  and  said  the  riot  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  force  in  the  local  barrack  was 
entirely  composed  of  Catholics  j and  that  the  -Town 
Inspector  liad  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery when  he  placed  a Protestant  sergeant  in 
charge.  In  the  same  letter  Dr.  Kane  referred  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  placed  his  observa^ 
tions  under  a note  of  interrogation,  by  saying  the 
police  did  their  duty  wisely  and  impartially..  There 
is  another  letter  of  his  written  on  the  same  circum- 
stance, using  very  violent  language  in  reference  to  it. 
In  connexion  with  the  resuming  of  the  service  on  the 
21st  August,  there  appeared  in  the  Northern  Whig 
aud  News-Letter  an  account  of  the  assaults  on  the  con- 
gregation of  Mr.  Montgomery.  The  authorities 
thought  it  just  to  publish  a contradiction,  wliich  has 
already  been  read  in  court.  With  reference  to  these 
facts,  it  is  plain  to  every  person  that  tlie  great  object 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  population,  to  get 
rid  of  the  police,  and  to  discredit  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  and  also  that  the  removal  of  tlie  police 
from  the  Sliankliill-road  had  weakened  all  respect  for 
the  police  autlioiity,  and  certainly  created  a very  deep 
impression  in  favour  of  the  Orange  mob,  and  also 
gave  a motive  to  the  Protestant  community  to  get  rid 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  insist  that  they 
should  never  be  reinstated  again  in  the  same  position. 
They  wished  to  get  a local  force  established  on  the 
lines  of  that  which  belonged  to  Belfast  in  18G4,  and 
which,  I think,  already  stands  condemn^  for  incom- 
petenca  There  is  one  incident  whicli  is  intimately 
connected  with  tlie  riot,  and  serves  as  an  Olustration 
of  how  this  riot  has  been  organized.  In  a neighbour- 
ing town,  after  the  scene  between  Blakeley  and  Mur- 
phy, a number  of  navvies  were  employed.  It  spread 
abroad  that  the  man  Murphy  was  one  of  the  work- 
men. The  result  was  that  they  Lad  to  draw  in  an 
extra  police  force  to  protect  the  Catholics  and  keep  the 
peace.  This  happened  in  the  town  of  Carrickfergus. 
The  parish  priest  had  to  contradict  the  false  state- 
ments that  appeared  to  this  effect  in  the  Nexos-L&iter. 
It. was  stated  that  some  of  the  Protestant  men  were 
as^ked.to  subscribe  to  sometliing  in  connexion  with 
the  mission  that,  was  going  on  there  at  the  time. 

14455.  The  man  Murphy  was  not  there  at  all  1 — 
No.  In  the  same  place  another  incident  occurred, 
which  shows  the  desire  there  was  to  attack  Catholics. 
One  man  was  assaulted  by  another,  and  it  was  after- 


wards ascertained  that  the  assaulting  man  w.as  a Oct  22,  isss. 
Protestant,  %nd  the  man  assaulted  was  also  of  the 
same  religion,  'The  report  went  out  that  the  man  Tohil'l.'"  " 
who  assaulted  the  other  w'as  a Catliolic. 

14456.  Mr.  Arfanis. — Who  was  it  represented  that 
the  man  was  a Catholic  1 — It  -went  to  the  press ; and 
I must  say  that  the  report  got  full  scope  in  tlie  local 
press,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catholic  community  in 
Carrickfergus.  In  reference  to  these  riote,  I ninst 
say  that  the  Protestants  got  no  provocation.  They 
were  politically  triumphant  at  tlic  time,  and  should 
have  shown  some  toleration.  Certainly,  nearly  all 
the  loss  of  property  fell  on  the  Catliolics.  There'  wa.s 
no  looting  of  Protestant  property,  except  the  house  of 
the  man  Sherman,  and  I do  not  know  that  it  was 
looted  either.  I \vish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Hanna’s,  in  which  he  said  tliat  300 
houses  were  wrecked,  and  1,000  panes  of  glass  broken. 

Now,  if  you  divide  300  into  1,000  it  will  only  give 
about  three  panes,  on  an  average,  to  each  house.  I 
think,  unless  each  pai-ticular  incident  be  verified,  it 
woxild  be  a very  fallacious  way  to  put  this  before  the 
Commission  'llie  fact  of  tlie  Catholic  workmen  who 
had  lost  tlieir  employment,  or  in  some  instances 
through  the  connivance  of  the  overseers,  having  kept 
the  peace  in  the  orderly  manner  they  did,  is,  T think, 
very  much  to  their  credit.  I -will  now  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Catholic  committee,  in  reference  to  magistorial 
jurisdiction  and  the  jiolice  force.  Our  first  recommend- 
ation is — withdrawal  of  Court  jurisdiction  in  Petty 
Session  Court  from  borough  magistrates  in  Belfast, 
and  that  justice  should  be  administered  by  two  paid 
magistrates,  responsible  to  the  Government.  Tlio 
first  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  the 
Catholic  laity  have  no  confidence  in  the  borough 
magistrates  of  Belfast,  because  we  have  only  eleven 
Catholic  magistrates,  five  or  six  of  which  only  attend 
the  bench — I haven’t  the  exact  return  here — while,. I 
believe,  there  are  seventy  or  more  Protestants.  It  is 
well  known  that  a number  of  these  borough  magistrates 
are  Orangemen.  They  admit  it  themselves.  Mr. 

Haslett  admits  it,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Sir  John 
Preston  admit  it.  To  speak  plainly,  I think  that, 
from  the  very  essence  of  the  Orange  society,  Catholics 
cannot  believe  that  these  men  will  change  their  nature 
when  on  the  bench,  and  will  act  impartially  between 
a Catholic  and  an  Orangeman.  The  second  reason  we  ' 
object  to  have  the  borough  magisti-ates  on  the  bench 
is,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  decisions.  We 
have  one  decision  to-day,  and  another  of  a difierent 
nature  to-morrow,  in  acaseof  a similar  nature.  Our 
second  recommendation  is,  that  the  increased  force  of 
police  should  be  under  a Town  Commissioner  of  Police, 
who  should  have  supreme  and  sole  control  of  the  force, 
and  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Inspector  General 
or  Executive,  and  be  solely  responsible  for  the  peace 
of  the  town.  Now,  we  object  to  any  consultative 
committee  being  formed  to  assist  the  police  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  No  matter  from  what  ]>ublic 
boards  of  this  town  it  might  be  appointed,  the  Catholics 
would  haveuorepi-eseiitation.  We  have  no  represent- 
ation on  the  Harbour  Board,  none  on  the  Town  Coun- 
cil, only  one  on  the  Water  Board,  and  none  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

14457.  The  President. — None  on  the  Boanl  of 
Guardians  ? — None,  my  lord  ; and  you  liave  been  fur- 
nished with  a return  of  the  religion  of  the  officers  of 
the  Corporation.  The  result  would  be  that  the  com- 
mittee that  would  advise  tlie  police  would  necessarily 
be  made  up  largely  of  the  Borough  Llagistrates, 
because  the  Borough  Magistrates  are  largely  repre- 
sented on  all  the  Boards  in  town,  with  the  result  that 
it  would  practically  put  the  police  under  the  influence 
of  the  Town  Council,  which  was  removed  from  them 
in  1864.  The  second  reason  is  tJiat  if  the  Town 
Commissioner  of  Police  be  a man  capable  of  managing 
1,000  men,  I don’t  see  why  he  should  not  be  able, 
assisted  by  subordinate  officers,  to  preserve  the  pe^ce 
of  the  town.  Our  third  recommendation  is,  tliat  in 
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time  of  ilot  the  officers  of  police  alone  have  the  sole 
direction  of  all  forces  in  quelling  the  disftirbances  on 
the  street.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  an  officer  pro- 
perly instructed  in  his  duties,  and  presumably  compe- 
tent for  his  position,  is  better  qualified  to  direct  forces 
than  ordinary  business  men ; and  then  tliere  is  a second 
and  more  important  reason — ^that  the  presence  of  a 
local  magistrate  is  believed  by  the  mob  to  be  a barrier 
between  them  and  the  police,  because  a mob  believes 
that  if  a local  magistrate  is  present  extreme  measures 
will  not  be  taJcen  against  them.  The  fourth  recom- 
mendation is  that  additional  police  barracks  be  estab- 
lished in  Shankhill,  Grosveuor,  and  Ballymacarrett, 
and  the  Bocks,  and  Crumlin-road.  On  the  Shankhill- 
I'Oad  there  is  only  one  barrack,  and  plainly  they  re- 
quire an  additional  force  of  police  there ; and  as  to 
the  Gresvenor  the  evidence  of  Mr.  M‘Kinney  to-day 
proves  to  you  the  necessity  of  an  additional  bairaclc 
there.  In  Ballymacarrett  there  is  only  one  barrack, 
although  there  is  a very  large  population  tliere,  piinci- 
pally  artisans.  Panes  of  glass  in  the  Catholic  church 
there  were  broken,  the  Presbytery  was  attacked,  aud  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  there  are  in  a very  small  minority. 
The  reason  that  a bari-ack  should  be  established  at  the 
docks,  and  that  the  docks  were  also  the  scene  of  tlie 
outbreaks  of  18G4,  numbers  of  Catholics  were  waylaid 
and  beaten  there  several  times,  and  two  Catholic 
clergymen,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  taking  a walk 
down  there  and  were  attacked  by  the  workmen  of 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff.  Their  names  are  Rev. 
James  Haiamil  and  Rev,  James  O’  Hara.  They  had 
a very  narrow  escape.  Though  the  harbour  police  are 
there  to  jirotect  property,  in  our  opinion  there  should 
be  a sufficiently  strong  force  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
•stabulary  always  there  to  cope  with  anysudden  outbreak 
■of  feelings  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Hailand  and  Wolff’s 
men.  OutheCrumlin-roadwe  have  no  baimck  from  hir. 
Ewart’s  mill  down  to  Douegall-street.  A number  of 
Catholic  people  have  been  interfered  with,  and  beaten 
■on  the  road  on  many  occasions.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  side  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  mOl, 
I was  stoned  myself  by  a crowd  that  was  gathered 
there  in  the  evening.  The  fifth  recommendation  is — 
all  processions  of  party  character  shoiald  be  stopped ; 
also.  Sunday-school  excursions  with  bands  and  flags 
•should  be  prevented  going  through  the  street,  as  they 
are  the  fruitful  occasions  of  riot  aud  injury  to  property. 
Tlie  principal  provision  is  the  1 2th  of  J uly.  It  is  in 
the  minds  of  Catholics,  a display  of  a sort  of  triumph 
•on  the  part  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  aud  Catholics 
look  upon  it  as  a studied  insult.  Whatever  may  be 
tliought  of  the  events  it  is  intended  to  celebrate,  this 
display  is  an  insult  to  Catholics,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  such.  With  regard  to  school  excursions,  we  take 
the  facts  as  they  are,  and  they  lead  us  ■to  say  that  they 
iiT'e  continual  causes  of  stonethrowing,  rioting,  the 
breaking  of  windows,  and  injury  to  property.  Dr. 
Hanna  was  up  here  under  examination,  and  he  stated 
he  had  never  heard,  during  thirty  years,  of  any 
distirrbance  attending  his  school  trip,  except  one  year, 
when  one  of  the  children  was  injured  by  a stone.  I 
would  desire  the  Commission  to  get  a return  of  the 
number  of  cases  tried  in  the  Police  court  for  some 
years  past,  and  arising  out  of  these  annual  trips  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hauna.  I have  a letter  here  which  I 
will  hand  in.  In  1884  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the 
News-Letter,  which  appeared  on  21st  of  June;  and 
in  it  he  says — “ Our  friends  would  do  us  a most  real 
service  to-morrow  evening  if  they  kindly  secured  for 
us  about  ten  feet  clear  of  the  roadway.”  Further  on 
he  says — “ will  our  friends  kindly  do  us  the  very  great 
sen-ice  of  gmngus  room  to  get  along  1 Will  they  also 
distribnte  themselves  along  the  procession,  and  render 
ussistiince  where  it  is  needed toa  comfortable tnmsit  to 
•our  quarters  ?”  The  result  of  tliat  appeal  to  his  friends 
was  that  on  that  evening  considerable  disturbances  oc- 
curred. One  constable  was  struck  on  the  forehead  by 
a large  stone,  which  inflictedalarge  wound,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  him  to  the  Royal  Hospital.  Some 


•windows  were  broken  in  M'Kenna’s  establishment  and 
in  other  premises.  I havehere  the  papers  in  which  you 
have  a record  of  the  number  of  persons  brought  up  and 
charged  for  participation  in  the  disturbances.  The 
sixth  recommendation  is — “ That  the  erection  of 
arches  spanning  the  streets  should  be  prevented,  as 
they  are  the  cause  of  large  crowds  gathering  to  protect 
them.”  The  seventh  is — “ The  Harbour  police  should 
be  replaced  at  the  docks  by  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary so  far  as  preserving  the  peace  is  concerned.” 
These  Harbour  police  are  perfectly  useless  to  preserve 
the  peace  as  has  been  proved  during  the  late  riots. 
They  gave  way  before  any  assistance  could  be  brought. 
The  eighth  recommendation  is,  that  powers  to  deal 
summarOy  with  liotere  at  Petty  Sessions  Courts  should 
be  enlarged.  Under  the  present  Borough  Act  forty 
shillings  is  the  only  penalty  they  can  inflict  for  dis- 
orderly conduct.  They  cannot  deal  with  a case  of 
riot,  bub  they  must  return  the  case  for  trial  either  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions  or  the  Assizes.  When  punish- 
ment is  promptly  inflicted  it  has  a better  effect  on  the 
riotous  element  at  the  time  than  if  it  came  when  the 
act  had  been  committed  a considerable  time  ago.  It 
keeps  up  and  renews  the  excitement  when  the  public 
reads  these  c.ases  over  again.  There  are  two  things 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  these  cases. 
First,  that  these  cases  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  first, 
who  are  mostly  Protestant,  and  then,  secondly,  there  is 
a body  of  petty  juroi-s  who  try  the  cases  and  who  are 
also  mostly  Protestant.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
there  is  a-  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Catholics 
that  all  parties  of  their  I'ehgion  will  be  found  guilty 
if  possible,  and  the  reverse  occur  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a conviction  against 
a Protestant,  hly  ninth  suggestion  is,  that  the  law 
as  to  malicious  injury  should  be  amended  as  to  include 
compensation  for  (1)  goods  stolen  and  loss  of  business ; 
(2)  that  a Govermment  arbitrator  in  place  of  the  Town 
Council  should  decide  upon  the  claim  ; (S)  to  give  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Recorder  or  Judge  of  Assize ; 
(4)  that  power  should  be  given  to  immediately  award, 
levy  and  pay  compensation  for  all  claims.  In  reference 
to  the  first  point  of  the  recommendation,  I think  the 
Commission  have  had  sufficient  ertdence  in  to-day’s 
proceedings  to  sho-w  the  necessity  for  a change  of  the 
sort.  In  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  difficulty  at 
present  is  that  the  Council  is  unable  to  make  the 
award  until  a certain  time,  and  during  the  intervening 
period  the  claimant  is  made  to  suffer  a great  loss  by 
being  deprived  of  the  means  of  cai-rying  on  his 
business.  The  tenth  recommendation  is  that 
means  be  devised  to  protect  workers  at  employment.  I 
cannot  offer  any  suggestion  to  carry  this  out  except  that 
the  employer  of  labour  be  accountable  for  any  injuries 
received  by  workers  if  they  arise  from  malice.  The 
tenth  and  last  suggestion  is  that  the  Orange  Society 
should  be  suppressed,  as  we  look  upon  it  as  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  hatred  in  our  midst.  Our  reasons  for 
this  are  (1)  tliat  it  is  purely  sectarian ; no  Catholic 
can  be  a member  of  it,  aud  if  a Protestant  marry  a 
Catholic  he  will  be  expelled  from  the  Society.  (2) 
There  can  bf  no  ostensible  reason  for  its  existence.  It 
is  either  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes.  If  for 
defensive  purposes  it  is  useless,  because  the  arm  of  the 
law  is  able  to  protect  all  alike,  and  if  offeosive  it  is 
illegal  and  should  be  stamped  out.  Take  it  pr.actically 
as  it  stands  and  it  is  the  cause  of  all  the  ill-will,  all 
the  disturbance,  and  all  the  intolerance  that  we  have 
been  subjected  to,  It  tends  to  put  itself  in  the  place 
of  the  law,  and  to  use  the  law  as  an  instrument  to 
interfere  with  Catholics  in  the  fair  and  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  rights  and  occupations  in  life. 
I have  a number  of  selections  here  of  papers 
published  in  August.  We  only  hope  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  bring  about  a better  state  of  feeling, 
and  secure  some  protection  for  law-abiding  Catholics 
for  the  future.  I also  liaud  in  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ The  Belfast  Riots,  1886  ; the  Island  men  and  Shank- 
hill  road  defended,”  by  W.  Shankhill,  and  patronized 
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bv  E.  S.  W.  de  ColDain,  Esq.,  JI.P.  T]ie  pamphlet  is 
r8spect£ull7  and  affectionately  dedicated  to  the  Island 
men,  and  to  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  a late  publication.  I con- 
sider it  a very  reprehensible  production,  and  lilcely  to 
produce  a ve^  bad  effect. 

14458.  Tliis  seems  to  bear  no  date  of  publication, 
Was  it  circulated  during  the  riots  1 — It  is  on  sale  noir, 
my  lord,  price  four  pence.  I also  hand  in  a ballad 
entitled  “The  Belfast  Riots ; Tipperary  Buckshot.” 
This  is  sold  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  a gentle- 
man told  me  he  got  it  in  the  tramcars.  The  leaflet 
bears  the  date  of  the  19th  August. 

14459.  Mr.  Adams. — Was  tliat  in  circulation  during 
a portion  of  the  riots  ? — "Yes,  during  the  latter  rveeka 
of  them.  There  is  also  a paper  here  containing  the 
reports  of  proceedings  at  Orange  meetings  on  the  12th 
July,  with  an  account  of  the  speeches  delivered  and 
tJie  resolutions  passed.  One  of  the  resolutions  runs  as 
follows  : — “ And  we  renew  our  solemn  determination 
never  to  be  deprived  of  our  rights  and  privileges  as 
citizens  of  the  British  empire,  and  to  maintain,  if 
necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  our  independence  of  the 
League  of  Ilell,  of  which'  the  traitor’s  wlio  call  tliem- 
selves  Nationalists  are  the  leaders.”  That  was  one  of 
the  resolutions  proposed  and  spoken  to  at  one  of  the 
great  meetings  of  Orangemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belfast,  and  Qie  effect  of  such  language  must,  of  course, 
be  to  excite  very  strong  feelings  against  the  Catholic 
body,  who  are  supposed  to  bo  of  Nationalist  opinions. 

14460.  Sic  Edward  Bulwer. — You  mentioned  a 
deputation  of  the  14th  of  August,  ■which  waited,  I 
thmk  it  was,  on  the  mayor  ? — No ; the  deputation  was 
to  Mr.  Reed,  the  Inspector-General. 

14461.  Asking  that  the  march  of  the  Island  men 
should  be  prohibited.  Wero  there  any  steps  taken  in 
that  direction  % — I heard  that  Mr.  Reed  brought  the 
subject  before  the  executive  committee,  or  at  a meet- 
ing of  magistrates,  and  declared  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  marching  of  the  men  was  illegal.  Then  Mr. 
Pirric,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  came  to  the 
committee  next  day  and  said  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  get  the  men  to  stop  marching,  but  I don’t  think 
there  was  any  action  talcen  by  the  authorities  to  that 
end. 

14462.  And  was  the  marching  stopped?— It  was 
gradually  stopped  after  that.  T should  state  that  the 
reason  it  caused  excitement  was  that  the  street  was 
cleared  for  half-aai-hour  before  the  Island  men  passed 
up : military  and  police  were  marcliing  to  and  fro,  and 
armed  parties  were  stationed  at  every  corner.  Tliese 
measures,  of  course,  atti’aotcd  crowds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I myself  saw  a large  number  of  these 
bolts,  nute,  and  rivets,  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
onlookers.  On  one  occasion  I picked  up  a large  iron 
ball — the  size  of  a hen  egg — which  had  been  appa.- 
rently  specially  run  to  fire  from  a catapult,  and  which 
was  so  discharged,  if  I mistake  not,  at  the  Catholic 
party. 

14463.  Mr.  M'-llardy. — Was  the  marching  of  the 
Queen’s  Island  men  in  a body  up  North  street  stopped 
after  this  interview  with  tlie  mayor  and  Mr.  Reed  ? — 
The  deputation  to  which  I referred  interviewed  Mr. 
Reed  only.  The  marching  was,  as  I have  said, 
gradually  stopped  after  that,  I suppose  tluwgh  the  in- 
fkeuce  of  Mr.  Pirrie,  but  not  by  any  dii-cct  interven- 
tion of  the  authorities. 

14464.  Stopped  by  the  intervention  or  influence  of 
the  manager  of  the  works? — Yes. 

14465.  Now,  although  working  in  different  places, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  SPFarland’s  men  and  the 
Queen’s  Island  men  have  necessarily  to  meet,  or  pass 
each  other,  coming  from  their  respective  employments 
homewards  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I don’t  know 
■where  the  body  of  McFarland’s  workers  live. 

14466.  Don’t  yon  know  that  they  use  the  same 
foad,  and  that  they  must  pass  Messrs.  Harland 
& Wolff’s  gate  going  to  and  from  their  woi’k? — No. 

I never  was  on  the  Queen’s  Island,  and  do  not  know 
siuch  about  the  exact  particulars  of  it. 


14467.  With  reference  to  those  extracts  which  you  Oa.  sa,  isss. 
have  handed  in  from  the  local  newspapers,  and  which  „ ~ — 
you  said  were  the  cause  of  heightening  tlie  feeling,  ijohill 
were  there  no  counteracting  publications  equally  as 
strong? — On  the  other  side 

14468.  Yes? — I must  say  that  after  reading  the 
Morning  News  durmg  all  the  time  of  these  disturban- 
ces, the  tone  of  it  was  very  moderate.  It  alwaj-a 
supported  the  authorities  in  discharging  their  duties. 

Of  course,  it  gave  an  account  of  the  various  distur- 
bances and  attacks  on  Catholics,  but  it  always  coun- 
selled patience  and  forbearance.  I would  be  anxious 
to  see  any  statement  of  a contrary  character  which 
may  be  made. 

14469.  Is  the  Moming  News  the  most  extreme 
organ  of  public  opinion  you  have  on  the  other  side  in 
Belfast? — It  is  the  only  paper  we  have  got  here,  ex- 
cept an  evening  paper. 

14470.  Was  there  anything  published  in  the  Mom- 
ing News,  or  in  the  evening  paper  to  which  you 
allude,  of  which  you  would  disap])rove  as  likely  to 
cause  in’itation  amongst  the  Protestants  of  tlie  town  ? 

— No ; there  was  nothing  tliat  I am  aware  of  to  call 
forth  initation  among  the  Protestants.  I may  say 
that  the  report  of  the  rioting  at  Bower’s  hill  was 
exactly  the  same  in  tlie  Morning  News,  as  in  the  News- 
Lelter  and  Northern  Whig,  giving  tlie  account  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  list  of  the  casualties,  and  sympa- 
thising with  the  sufferers. 

14471.  As  regards  those  leading  articles  and  other 
publications  and  views,  were  they  replied  to  in  lan- 
guage at  all  approaching  the  same  strength? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of  froiii  any  local  authority  or  source. 

14472.  When  did  you  hear  that  the  request  to  re- 
move the  police  from  the  Shankhill  had  been  acceded 
to  ? — I heard  it  on  the  evening  of  the  10th. 

14473.  The  10th  of  what  month? — The  with- 
drawal of  the  country  police  you  mean  ? 

14474.  Yes? — On  the  10th  of  June. 

14475.  Were  they  withdrawn  on  that  date  ? — Well, 
the  decision  of  the  magistrates  was  come  to  about  3 
o’clock,  I understand,  on  that  day.  I either  heard  of 
it  soon  after  or  read  of  it  in  the  evening  paper.  We 
had  our  meeting  at  7 o’clock,  and  I remember  that  we 
had  to  hurry  to  catch  the  telegraph  office  before  it 
closed  at  8 o’clock,  in  order  to  wire  our  resolutions  to  * 
the  Chief  Secretary. 

14476.  As  a matter  of  fact,  were  the  country  police 

withdrawn  from  the  Shankliill  about  that  date? 

The  order  was  given  to  withdi’a'w  them  at  that  time. 

14477.  But  do  you  know  that  the  order  was  acted 
upon  ? — No.  I heard  that  Sir.  Morley  stated  in  the 

House  of  Commons  that  he  had  countermanded  it 

that  it  was  tlie  first  thing  that  shook  his  faith  in  the 
borough  magistrates. 

14478,  What  was?  — That  when  he  found  tliey 
a.sked  to  have  the  police  ■withdrawn  from  that  dis- 
turbed locality.  He  did  not  understand  their  action 
in  that  regard,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  police 
had  been  sent  there  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
which  duty  he  (Mr.  Morley)  meant  they  should  remain 
to  discharge. 

14479.  You  mentioned  that  the  sermons,  speeches, 
and  publications,  which  you  have  handed  in,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  outbreak  of  tlie  riots  in  June? 

— I bolievo  so. 

14480.  Do  you  think  that  tlieir  subsequent  check 
and  ultimate  putting  do^vn  was  due  in  any  degree  to 
the  influence  exercised  to  that  end  by  the  Protestant 
clergy  ? — I believe  the  Protestant  clergy  did  exercise 
a great  influence  in  that  way.  I know  nothing,  how- 
ever, personally  about  it. 

14481.  Yon  mentioned  the  number  of  houses 
wrecked  and  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  pro- 
perty of  Roman  Catholics,  and,  1 think,  handed  in  a 
return — have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants killed  in  the  .montli  of  June  ? — Notliing,  except 
what  I read  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

14482.  Do  you  know  the  number? — I tMuk — from 
that  source  of  information — there  were  seven  shot  at 

3 U 
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Bo'wer’s  hill.  I could  not  tax  my  memory  about  the 
others. 

14483.  Do  you  know  of  any  Catholic  being  killed 
or  seriously  injured  during  that  month  ? — Yes.  The 
boy  Curran  was  drowned,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
was  that  he  was  deliberately  driven  into  the  water. 

14484.  With  the  exception  of  Curran  though? — 
Well,  I could  not  say  how  many  were  kOled.  In 
July  there  was  a man  named  Derby  said  to  have  been 
shot  up  in  some  street  off  the  Falls.  I think  there 
were  four  or  five  deaths  altogether,  but  I did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  that.  I have  no  doubt  you  have 
had  a record  put  in  evidence  of  all  the  deaths  and 
casualties  that  occurred  duiuug  the  riots. 

14485.  I wanted  your  evidence  on  the  point,  if  I 
could  get  it — with  regard  to  the  intolerance  alleged  to 
have  been  shown  against  Catholic  workers  by  many 
firms — what  you  said  was  “ connived  at,  if  not  en- 
couraged by  many  fiiuns  ” — ^what  firms  are  these  ? — 
Well,  I was  speaking  of  the  impression  amongst  the 
Catholic  body. 

14486.  But  do  youknowof  anything  that  confirmed 
that  impression,  except  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Haiiand 
and  Wolff’s? — Yes,  I think  the  evidence  you  have 
heard  to  day  might  satisfy  you  as  to  the  treatment 
that  Catholic  workers  receive  in  Ewai-t’s  mill. 

14487.  Any  other,  for  there  are,  we  all  know,  an 
immense  number  of  firms  in  Belfast  1 — I don’t  think  I 
had  any  other  particular  firm  before  ray  mind,  but 
during  the  whole  time  we  had  constant  complaints 
either  of  Catholic  workmen  having  been  intimidated, 
or  of  their  having  to  leave  Protestant  employment 
because  of  their  having  no  efficient  protection. 

14488.  Is  it  not . your  experience,  as  a clergyman, 
that  poor  people  do  make  complaints  in  times 
of  distress  for  instance,  and  attribute  want  of 
work  to  that  intolerance,  but  who  would  not 
work  steadily,  and  must  consequently  have  to  be 
done  without  ? — -No  doubt,  but  there  is  another 
class  who  wish  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  work  to 
their  employers,  and  feel  very  much  humiliated  by 
being  out  of  work,  and  I consider  that  nearly  all  that 
came  across  me  during  the  riots  were  of  that  class — a 
hardworking  and  industrious  class. 

14489.  Let  me  ask  you  why  should  Mr.  Haslett’s 
presence  have  had  an  irritating  effect, on  the  mobs? — • 
He  was  the  rival  candidate  to  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  last 
election,  the  large  body  of  whose  supporters  are  work- 
ingmen on  the  Palis. 

14490.  Are  they  intolerant? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  are,  brrt  I suppose  they  are  like  other  working- 
men in  the  same  station  of  life. 

14491.  Like  the  Queen’s . Islandmen,  for  instance? 

. — Oh,  no,  we  have  nothing  that  presents  the  same 
aspect  in  the  community. 

14492.  You  referred  to  a meeting  of  Catholic 
workers  that  sent  a deputation  to  Sir  Edward  Harland 
on  the  13tli  August.  What  was  your  view  of  the 
result  of  that  deputation  ? — My  impression,  or  at  least 
the  view  held  by  one  or  two  of  the.  men  was,  that  Sir 
Edward  Harland  did  not  wish  them  to  lift  their  wages, 
because  he  wanted  their  names  to  remain  on  his  books, 
though  he  had  no  intention  to  take  them  back,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  in  a position,  refen'iiig  to  his 
books,  to  say,  T have  such  and  such  a munber  of 
Roman  Catholics  amongst  my  employes. 

14493.  How  did  you  get  that  impression  ? — One  or 
two  of  the  men  told  me— very  intelligent  artisans, 
who  knew  and  understood  the  situation  very  well. 

14494.  Were  they  men  who  were  particularly 
anxious  that  the  ill-feeling  should  go  down?— Yes, 
they  were  most  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  work,  if 
they  believed  their  lives  would  be  safe. 

14495.  That  deputation  that  waited  on  the  Messrs. 
Ewart,  with  regard  to  the  Roman  CathoUo  work- 
people, did  not  state  distinctly  that  “ Messrs.  Ewart’s 
manager  saw  no  harm  in  those  people  being  treated  in 
that  way,”  but  merely  that  the  impression  conveyed 
was,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  the  interference  with 
Catholics  in  their  employment  as  a very  serious 


matter  ? — Yes ; such  was  the  impression  conveyed  to 
the  deputation,  as  a result  of  their  interview. 

14496.  The  girl  who  appeared  here  to-day,  to  give 
evidence,  had  only  been  a few  hours  in  the  works- 
do  you  know  if  any  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  were 
ill-treated  in  this  way  had  been  in  the  works  for  any 
lengtli-  of  time  ? — I am  not  a^va^e  as  to  that,  but  I 
know  that  I got  a return  of  some  twenty-five  persons, 
when  the  collection  was  made  for  the  workers  thrown 
out,  that  had  been  working  in  the  Messrs.  Ewart’s, 
and  had  to  leave  it  owing  to  the  intolerance  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-workers. 

14497.  That  poor  woman  who  was  examined  here— 
Mrs.  Mulholland,  had  only  been  there  for  two  or  three 
hours  ? — Yes. 

14498.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  others  who  had 
been  a long  time  in  the  works  1 — No,  I cannot  give 
particulars  ; J was  not  on  the  deputation  myself,  and 
simply  have  evidence  of  the  general  spirit  manifested 
towards  the  few  Catholics  in  the  works. 

14499.  There  are  twelve  Catholic  magistrates,  and 
only  seven  attend  at  the  police  courts — c.in  you  say 
why  the  other  five  do  not  attend  ? — I could  not  say ; 
Mr.  Hughes  never  sat  on  the  bench ; Mr.  M'Cafirey 
has  got  his  name  removed  from  the  list ; Mr, 
Mulholland  does  not  attend ; Dr.  Harkin,  who  is  the 
medical  doctor  to  the  constabulary,  never  sits  on  the 
bench,  and  Mr.  Close  who  was  only  appointed  three  or 
four  months  ago,  has  been  there  once  or  twice. 

14500.  .Do  you  believe  the  CathoKc  population  of 
the  town  is  one  in  three,  or  one  to  two  of  the  whole? 
— I follow  the  Census ; I think  it  is  scarcely  one-third 
of  the  entire  population. 

14501.  As  far  as  property  goes  what  proportion  have 
the  Roman  Catholics — what  proportion  of  the  rates 
do  they  pay,  do  you  think  ? — I never  entered  into  any 
statistics  of  that  sort,  but  I presime  you  could  find 
that  from  tlie  Town  Council  books. 

The  Frssident. — I should  hope  not.  I do  not  think 
such  a return  could  be  got  from  the  books  of  any 
Town  Council  in  the  three  kingdoms.  They  don't 
keep  an  account,  I take  it,  of  the  religion  of  the  rate- 
payers who  pay  rates.  One  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
almost  anything  of  Belfast,  but  surely  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — Is  it  that  the  Town  CouhoU  keep 
an  account  of  the  religion  of  ratepayers. 

The  President. — That  is  what  the  witness  suggested 
I think.  He  said  the  information  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Town  Council  books.  I trust  sincerely  tliat 
is  not  so. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C.- — Oh,  not  at  all,  that  would  be  going 
too  far. 

14502.  The  Witness. — I merely  suggested  that 
the  information  might  be  gob  there  as  the  Town 
Council  have  the  names  of  all  ratepayers;  what  I 
meant,  positively,  was  that  1 did  not  know. 

The  President. — Of  course  not,  and  nobody  else,  1 
should  hope,  as  the  council  for  Corporation  observes 
it  would  be  going  rather  too  far. 

14503.  Mr.  M'Ha/rdy. — Do  you  believe  in  extreme 
measures  being  used  in  dealing  with  cases  of  riot  and 
disturbance? — I believe  in  using  all  the  full  aud 
effective  power  necessary  to  cope  with  disturbance 
and  put  it  down. 

14504.  Do  you  think  that  the  mob  coiild  bo  kept 
in  check  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  influential 
people  of  tlieir  own  religious  views  better  than  by  the 
police? — No,  I would  wish  to  see  the  law  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  tlie  constitution,  aud  by  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  peace. 

14505.  On  the  occasion  of  these  disturbances  that 
you  have  referred  to  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Hanna’s 
Sunday-school  procession,  have  you  any  idea  what 
religion  those  people  were  of  who  caused  the  disturb- 
ance?— I could  not;  you  cannot  tell  that  from  the 
names  given  in  the  police  reports. 

14505.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  whether  they 
were  people  who  came  in  response  to  Dr.  Hanna’s 
request  to  help  him,  or  others  that  interfered  ? — I ca'i 
only  speak  of  one  case  in  which  a person  was  charged 
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throwing  a stone  at  the  procession,  but  there  is 
almost  three  quarters  of  a column  in  the  paper  I 
handed  in  mentiouiug  the  jiersons  charged,  the  nature 
of  the  case  against  each,  and  the  result  of  each. 

14507.  Would  you  blame  Dr.  Hanna  if  stones 
•were  tlirown  at  his  procession'! — That  is  an  abstract 
question ; state  for  me  the  circumstances  and  I will 
answer  your  question. 

14508.  Take  the  particular  case  you  have  just 
referred  to  1 — After  reading  that  letter,  the  interpre- 
tation I would  give  to  it — well,  I suppose  it  ^ a 
matter  for  the  Commission  to  intei-pret  •,  you  have  all 
the  papers  there. 

14509.  Mr.  Adams. — One  question,  Father  Tohill 
—where  did  you  get  this  little  book,  tlie  orange- 
covered  book  that  you  handed  in? — It  was  handed 
to  me  to-day  by  a gentleman. 

16510.  Has  it  much  circulation,  do  you  know? — 
I could  not  say.  Here  is  an  advertisement  in  an 
evening  paper,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  where 
it  comes  from  : — 

“The  Belfast  Riots,  1886.  Thelslandmen  and  the  Shank- 
hill  road  defended — By  W.  Shankhill.  Patronised  by 
E.  S.  W.  De  Cobain,  Esq.,  Rl.P.  Respectfully  and 
affectionately  dedicated  to  the  Islandmen  and  to  thcOrange- 
men  of  Ulster  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Price  Four- 
pence,  hlay  be  had  from  Alexander  ilalcolm.  Bookseller, 
Peter’s  hill.  Terms,  cash.” 

That  advertisement  appears  in  the  Evening  Tele- 
graph. 

14511.  Of  Belfast,  for  Evening  Telegraphs 

elsewhere? — Yes ; the  Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 

14512.  It  contains  the  following,  and  I will  ask  you 
now,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Belfast,  whether  in  your 
opinion  it  is  calculated  to  induce  the  people  to  keep 
the  peace  or  not : — 

“ Has  the  Grand  Old  Man — the  notorious  Gladstone- 
passed  some  private  Bill,  which  only  himself  and  the 
cowardly  Jlorley  know  of?  And  has  the  said  Morley 
slipped  underthumb  into  the  hand  of  some  callous  and  un- 
principled police  officer  possessing  murderous  propensities, 
granting  license  and  power  to  shoot  Protestants,  male  and 
female,  bound  and  free,  whether  rioting  or  not  rioting?” 

Is  that  calculated  do  you  think  to  keep  up  disturb- 
ance in  Belfast  ? — Certainly — if  the  English  langitage 
means  anything. 

14513.  And  it  contains  a number  of  equally  strong 
passages  I take  it  ? — It  does  j you  will  find  some  of 
them  marked  I think. 

14514.  Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Tohill,  you  have  re- 
ferred to  utterances  by  a number  of  gentlemen  that 
were  delivered  outside  of  Belfast — have  you  not  ? — ■ 
Yes  ; some  of  these  utterances  were  delivered  outside 
of  Belfast. 

14515.  Then  of  course,  I take  it  that  political 
feeling  in  Belfast  is  influenced  and  operated  upon 
by  what  happens  outside  Belfast — there  can  be  no 
question  about  that  I suppose  ? — Oh,  I suppose  so, 

public  opinion  is  so  influenced,  more  or  less.  • 

14516.  And  events  happening  in  the  rest  of  Ireland 
will,  of  course,  interest  and  affect  public  opinion  in 
Belfast  ? — I suppose  so. 

14517.  Did  your  newspaper  literature,  Mr.  Tohill, 
include  United  Ireland  7 — No. 

14518.  You  have  never  read  it '! — Oh,  yes ; I read 
it  occasionally. 

14519.  Thenitis  included  in  your  literatiure? — Not 
in  the  literature  handed  into  the  Commission. 

14520.  No,  I would  have  assumed  as  much — ^but  it 
is  iucluded  ip  the  literature  that  you  reserve  for  your 
own  perasal  ? — ^Yes,  I say  I read  it  occasionally. 

14521.  Do  you  think  that  the  tone  of  the  articles 
and  the  writings  in  that  paper  was  calculated  to  in- 
fluence political  feeling  in  Belfast  ? — ^Yes ; in  the  case 
of  those  who  agreed  with  it  I suppose  it  might. 

14522.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  you  consider  that 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exclusive  system  of  deal- 
ing by  employers  with  their  workmen  exists  and 
produces  strong  feeling  in  Belfast? — I did  not  say  that. 

14523.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  meant  to 
convey  as  I gathered  it — that  any  system  of  exclimive 


dealing  with  workmen — Protestants  emploj^g  only 
Protestant  workmen,  or  Catholics  employing  only 
Catholic  workmen — ■ would  inflame  feeling  in  this 
town  ? — I did  not  use  these  words. 

14524.  Haven’t  you  referred  to  cases  in  wMoh 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  Protestant  factories  and  mills? — No  j but 
cases  of  Catholics  being  driven  out  by  fear  and  intimi- 
dation. 

1452.5.  And  did  you  not  give  it  as  your  opinion  that 
many  of  the  employers  of  labour  in  Belfast  connived 
at  if  not  encouraged  that  ? — I won’t  use  the  word 
“ many.”  I only  put  two  cases  before  you— Messrs. 
Harland  and  "Wolff’s  and  Ewart’s. 

14526.  You  said  “many  connived  at  if  they  did  not 
encouraseit” — I only  quote  yorrr  own  language? — 
No,  I did  not ; I mentioned  the  two  only,  although  I 
have  no  doubt  there  may  be  others  as  well. 

14527.  Then  you  don’t  confine  it  to  the  two  firms 
you  have  specially  mentioned  ? — Not  necessarily. 
Those  are  the  only  two  I aui  at  present  prepared  to 
quote — that  is  all.  I give  these  as  instances. 

14528.  May  I ask,  do  you  think  that  the  fact  that 
a number  of  isolated  Protestants  throughout  Ireland 
have  been  for  some  years  back  subjetjted  to  the  relent- 
less system  of  terror  known  as  boycotting  has  had  any 
influence  in  Belfast  ? — I deny  your  proposition.  I am 
not  awai-e  of  any  boycotting  of  Protestants  throughout 
Ireland. 

The  President. — Do  you  surest  that  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  qua  Protestants  have  been  boycotted  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — Undoubtedly,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Adams. — Undoubtedly ! Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Campbell. — I am  not  going  to  ai-gue  that ; I 
will  assume  that  it  is  so 

14529.  The  Witness. — But  I will  assume  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

The  President. — ^I  thought  the  system  to  which  you 
refer  was  applied  impartially  against  everybody  who 
sought  to  recover  them  rents  ? 

hlr.  Campbell. — In  the  result  it  practically  comes  to 
the  same  thiug. 

The  President. — Ah  ! It  may  be  the  fact  that  the 
possession  of  land  is  more  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tants; but  I always  understood  that  boycotting  was 
directed  indiscriminately  against  all  owneis  of  land. 
It  would  be  a hideous  thing  if  this  religious  antipathy 
in  Belfast  existed  throughoutTreland. 

Mr.  Adams. — As  far  as  I know  the'  Protestant 
minorities  throughout  Ireland  live  in  perfect 'peace  and 
are  enjoying  the  greatest  liberty  and  indulgence. 

14530.  Mr.  Campbell. — I would  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  was  so.  (To  witness.) — ^Well,  assuming  that 
there  k boycotting  of  Protestants  going  on  in  the  other 
parts  of  Ireland 

14531.  Tho  Witness. — I won’t  assume  that  though ; 
it  is  not  tho  fact. 

The  President. — Yon  must  not  put  it  to  the  witness 
as  a fact. 

Mr.  Adams. — You  live,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  a city  in 
which  30,000  people  of  the  Protestant  religion  live 
perfectly  undisturbed  and  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
peace  with  their  fellow  citizens — 

Mr.  Camphell. — Yes,  but  . Dublin  is  a very  small 
part  of  Ireland  unfortunately. 

The  President. — Let  us  keep  to  a still  smaller  por- 
tion of  it,  and  confine  oumelves  to  Belfast.  I should 
like  to  get  out  of  it. 

14532.  Mr.  (to  ivitness). — Has  your  read- 

ing, Mr.  Tohill,  been  conversant  with  the  speeches  de- 
livered during  the  past  two  years  on  National  League 
platforms  ? — I have  read  some  speeches  so  delivered 
no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  give  an  answer  to  a 
single  question  over  two  years’  speeches. 

14533.  No  doubt ; but  do  you  think  that  any  of 
those  speeches  were  calculated  to  have  an  effect  upon 
political  feeling  in  Belfast  ? — I must  say  this,  that  in 
all  I ever  observed  of  the  National  League,  I never 
could  discern  anything  of  religious  feeling — anything 
against  the  Protestant  people — qua  Protestants.  Their 
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doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  join  all  creeds  and 
classes  together  for  a given  end. 

14534.  That  was  their  docrine — do  you  know  what 
their  practice  was ; do  you  know  how  many  Pro- 
testant landlords  were  shot  in  1884  ? — I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

14535.  Or  in  how  many  instances  the  cattle  and 
stock  of  Protestants  were  maimed  and  mutilated  ? — 

The  President. — But  really  you  cannot  go  into  that ; 
we  are  not  inquiring  into  agrarian  outrages.  Pray 
confine  yourself  to  the  questions  before  us.  I will  give 
you  a radius  of  ten  miles  outside  Belfast,  but  don’t  go 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  Camphell. — But,  my  lord,  the  witness  travelled 
beyond  Belfast.  Ho  dealt  with  events  in  Carrick- 
fergus. 

The  President. — ^Whicli  is  within  the  ten  mile  radius, 
besides  referring  to  matters  then  published  in  the 
Belfast  Press,  and  therefore  I allowed  it.  I extend 
the  same  latitude  to  you  now,  but,  with  that  excep- 
tion, pray  do  keep  within  the  ten  mile  radius  which  I 
have  given  you. 

14536.  Mr.  Campbell. — (Towitness). — Bo  you  think 
among  the  other  utterances  that  had  the  effect  • of 
creating  this  feeling  in  Belfast,  that  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Morley  had  anything  to  say  to  it  1 — I never  read 
any  utterance  of  Mr.  Morloy’s  that  could  do  so ; and  I 
heard  him  say  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  defied 
anyone  to  show  that  he  had  ever  used,  or  made  use  of 
a single  word  or  expression  that  could  be  seized  by 
anyone  as  a pretext  for  ill-feeling. 

14537.  Hr.  Adams. — And  is  Mr.  Morley  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  himself,  do  you  know  1 — 
No ; I believe  not.  I must  say,  however,  that  he 
never  used  words  which  in  my  judgment  could  be 
construed  into  a cause  for  any  of  that  party  feeling 
raised  in  Belfast. 

14538.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  go  so  far  then 
as  to  say  that  you  never  saw  in  the  reports  of  his 
utterances  in  the  House  of  Commons  statements  that 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  1 — I would  say  not.  ' 

14539.  The  statement,  for  instance,  to  the  effect 
that  the  constabulary  would  have  very  little  trouble 
in  dealing  with  Ulster  loyalism  ? — I never  read  these 
words  as  having  been  uttered  by  him. 

Mr.  Adams. — Did  Mr.  Morley  ever  use  any  such 
expression — that  he  would  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  Ulster  loyalism  ? — 

14540.  Mr.  Campbell. — I will  not  pledge  myself  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  precise  words — (to  witness) — ^but 
to  that  effect? — Well,  sir,  if  you  will  not  pledge 
yourself  to  the  accuracy  of  the  alleged  quotation,  I 
will  not  give  an  answer  to  your  hypothetical  pro- 
position. 

14541.  Very  well — you  stated  that  you  considered 
the  Orange  body  is  indispensable  both  as  an  offensive 
and  a defensive  orgaiuzation  ? — Yes. 

14542.  And  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  put  down  1 
— Quite  so. 

14543.  Do  you  consider  on  a similar  line  of  reason- 
ing that  the  National  League  should  be  suppressed  ? — 
No;  I do  not. 

14544.  Is  it  an  offensive  or  a defensive  organiza- 
tion ? — 1.  don’t  tbink  it  is  either — I think  it  is  rather 
social,  taking  the  word  in  its  classical  moaning.  It 
refers  to  the  social  relations  between  two  classes  of 
the  community — landlords  and  tenants. 

14545.  Has  it  a strong  hold  upon  the  Catholic 
population  of  this  town  ? — I believe  the  whole  Catholic 
population,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hold  Nationalist 
views.  But  as  to  the  land  question,  as 

14546.  Answer  my  question,  please — does  it  em- 
brace among  its  members  the  entire  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Belfast  ? — I must  distinguish  first ; I cannot 
answer  your  question  directly.  Bear  in  mind  the 
National  League  has  a distinct  programme,  and  a very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Catholics  of  Belfast 
have  no  personal  interest  in  what  is  at  present  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  that  programme — the  Land 
Laws.  There  are  a large  number,  however,  who  are 


actual  members  ; and  again,  there  are  large  muaber 
outside  of  it  whose  sympathies  are  in  the  same 
direction. 

14547.  See  now — do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
don’t  know  pretty  well  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
National  League  is  to  obtain  what  is  generally  known 
as  Home  Rule  1 — It  is. 

14548.  And  that  is  not  connected  with  the  Land 
question,  I take  it  ? — No. 

14549.  Now,  isn’t  the  majority,  if  not  the  entii-e,  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  in  sympathy  with 
that  object  ? — I believe  they  are. 

14550.  And  am  I accurate  in  saying  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  have  done 
everything  in  their  power,  as  far  as  literature  or 
speech-making  are  concerned,  to  foster  and  encourage 
that  organization? — They  have  done  everything  in 
their  power,  in  a constitutional  way,  to  assert  their 
opinions. 

14551.  Quite  so,  and  that,  of  course,  included 
speech-making,  the  issuing  of  pamphlets,  and  matters 
of  that  kind  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  pamphlets 
being  published. 

14552.  But  plenty  of  speech-making  then? — ^Tes, 
speeches  have  been  delivered  from  time  to  time  on 
that  platform,  here  and  elsewhere. 

14553.  I believe  a gentleman  named  Biggar  has 
made  a number  of  speeches  in  Belfast  in  furtherance 
of  these  objects? — I heard  him  make  one  speech  at 
least — I suppose  you  refer  to  the  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

14554.  Yes,  that  is  the  individual.  You  made 
reference  to  the  report  of  a meeting  at  which  a resolu- 
tion was  moved  and  adopted  declaring  a determination 
to  maintain,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  independ- 
ence of  “the  League  of  Hell” — that  refers  to  the 
National  League  ? — I suppose  so. 

14555.  And  am  I right  in  saying  that  that  definition 
was  given  to  the  League  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth, 
himself,  a Roman  Catholic,  and  formerly  Nationalist 
member  for  tlie  county  Tipperary  ? — I don’t  know, 
and  if  that  language  came  from  him  it  was  used  with 
very  little  authority. 

14556.  But  am  I right  in  saying  that  he  was  the 
author  of  that  expression — it  is  well-known  and 
you  might  as  well  admit  it  ? — I don’t  know  that  he 
was,  but  if  they  quote  him  as  the  father  of  that  ex- 
pression it  comes  with  very  little  weight. 

14557.  Now,  when  you  said  that  on  the  6th  of 
June — the  occasion  of  Curran’s  funeral — everything 
passed  off  quietly  ? — I did  not  say  that. 

14558.  Well,  that  it  was  a most  oi'derly  procession? 
— ^Yes,  Avhen  I saw  it  at  King  street. 

14559.  Oh,  then,  you  only  intend  your  observation 
to  apply  to  the  time  you  saw  it  at  one  spot  ? — Yes,  I 
used  the  words  in  their  ordinary  sense. 

J4660.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  conduct 
of  these  processionists  at  the  Brickfields? — I know 
nothing  personally.  I saw  the  procession  only  at  one 
point.  There  is  really  no  use  in  asking  me  these  irre- 
levant and  sOly  questions. 

14561.  Allow  me,  please.  With  reference  to  this 
request  that  was  made,  on  application  to  the  Mayor 
and  magistrates,  by  some  of  the  residents  on  the 
Shankhill  road  and  some  clergymen,  with  a view  of 
having  special  constables  enrolled,  are  you  represent- 
ing tbe  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  of 
Belfast  when  you  state  that  that  was  regarded  by  them 
as  an  attempt  to  establish  in  Belfast  a provisional 
Orange  regime  ? — Not  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
provisional  Orange  regime,  but  that  it  would  practi- 
cally amount  to  that. 

14562.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Belfast  ? — I believe  so. 

14563.  Are  yo\r  aware  that  the  proposed  protection 
was  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  Shankhill  road 
which  is  almost  exclusively  Protestant? — Yea,  but  it 
could  not  foim  a little  republic  of  its  own.  It  had 
social  and  other  relations  with  ti  e' neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 
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11564.  At  all  events  that  is  the  impression  created 
among  tho  Boman  Catholics  of  Belfast  by  the  action 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  impre^ion  made  on  your 
piindl — Yes,  that  such  a co^irse  of  policy  -would  mean 
that. 

14565.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Hanna  stated  here, 
in  his  evidence,  that  for  thirty  years  he  only  knew  of 
one  instance  in  wHeh  his  Sunday  school  excursionists 
bad  been  attacked  or  caused  any  uproar  in  Belfast  1 — 
Yes. 

14566.  You  read  that  statement  of  hisl — I heard 
him  give  his  evidence  in  court  here. 

14567.  Did  you  make  inquiries,  sir,  with  the  vie-w 
of  contradicting  that  statement  of  his  1 — Yes. 

14568.  And  am  I right  in  saying  that  the  only 
exception  to  that  statement  that  you  could  procure  is 
this  skirmish  in  18841 — No,  I had  a distinct  recollec- 
tion about  1884  myself,  and  I simply  put  my  hand  on 
that  file.  I had  intended  to  go  back  for  a period  of 
tea  years,  with  the  firm  con-viction  that  I -would 
find  the  same  record  in  former  yeara,  but  I !iad  not 
time. 

14569.  You  started  your  investigation  at  that 
gpot  ? — I both  started  and  ended  there,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I had  not  the  time  to  proceed  further. 

14570.  And  how  does  the  fact  that  you  have  given 
evidence  of  that  one  skirmish  affect  Dr.  Hanna’s 
statement,  that  with  tho  exception  of  one  occasion 
his  excursions  were  peaceable  for  thirty  years  ? — Ho-w 
does  it  afford  a contradiction  do  you  ask 

14571.  Yes  1— Well,  one  thing  to  he  contradiotoiy 
of  another  must  contradict  it  in  the  same  circumstance 
and  fact.  I simply  brought  the  occurrence  of  1884 
forward,  as  an  instance  that  came  under  my  own 
notice,  and  I asked  the  Commissioners  to  order  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  riotous  cases  which 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  procession  for  some  years 
back.  I had  no  time  to  make  the  investigation,  as  I 
had  intended,  but  I am  sure  it  will  be,  discovered  that 
a similar  condition  of  affairs  -was  experienced  in  other 
years. 

14572.  You  don’t  seem  to  have  spared  your  in- 
dustry in  the  matter  of  newspaper  research,  judging 
from  the  numerous  cuttings  you  have  handed  in? — 
But  that  extended  over  a period  of  three  months 
only  j the  other  examination  would  involve  a reference 
to  newspaper  files  for  tea  years,  and  they  are  not  so 
readily  got  at. 

14573.  At  all  events  you  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  follow  your  inquiries  further  ? — I had  no  time. 

The  President. — He  has  already  told  you  that  he 
had  not  the  time. 

14574.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^You  suggested  among  the 
other  institutions,  Mr.  Tohill,  in  which  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  community  have  no  confidence,  trial 
by  jury  1 — Yes 

14575.  And  one  of  your  reforms  would  include  tho 
abolition  of  trial  by  jury? — 'Yes — that  of  cases  in- 
vohdng  party  or  religious  considerations  by  juries  of 
the  county  Antrim  or  Belfast. 

14576.  Yes — and  one  of  your  reforms -would  abolish 
that  ? ^Yes,  and  deal  -with  the  rioters  summarily. 

14577.  Would  you  apply  tliat  remedy  to  the  other 
counties  of  Ireland?— I cannot  speak  for  the  other 
counties  of  Ireland. 

The  President.  — ■ I think  a great  many  sensible 
people  would  recommend  it. 

14578.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  think  the  moon- 
lighters in  Kerry  would  like  to  lose  the  protection  of 
a jury? — That  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  Belfast 
Inquiry. 

The  President. — ^You  are  wandering  beyond  the 
limit  of  the 'ten  mile  radius  ag;ain,  SIi’.  Campbell,  I 
hold  that  many  sensible  people  would  wish  to  apply 
that  principle  of  summary  conviction  and  punishment 
elsewJiere,  I for  one ; but  what  on  earth  has  that  to 
say  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  inquiry  here  ? 

14579.  Mr.  Campbell — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Tohill. 
that  sensible  people  would  wish  to  apply  it  to  the  rest 
if  Ireland,  the  putting  down  of  processions. 


The  President. — What  does  it  matter  what  he 
thinks  about  tho  rest  of  Ireland? — We  must  really  ji^v-John 
keep  -within  some  limits  you  know.  Tohill. 

145S0.  Mr.  Campbell. — When  you  state  that  your 
impression  is  that  Sir  Edward  Harland  deliberately 
kept  upon  his  books  the  names  of  persons  who  • were 
not  actually  in  his  employment,  and  did  that  for  the 
purpose  of  malcing  a false  impression,  are  you  repre- 
senting the  feelings  of  the  entire  Catholic  population 
of  Belfast  ? — 111  this  particular  case  I am  only  speaking 
my  own  opinion.  A number  of  artizans  told  me  of 
the  fact,  and  my  own  impression  is  tliat  it  is  true.  I 
only  speak  for  myself,  hut  as  far  as  regards  general 
opinions  and  recommendations  I speak  for  the  entire 
Catholic  community. 

145S1.  Might  I ask  whether  any  of  these  workmen 
-who  stated  they  could  not  or  would  not  remain  in 
Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff’s  employment  were  in 
receipt  of  aid  from  the  charity  fund  you  have  men- 
tioned?— I believe  so,  but  these  men  said  they  would 
not  return  because  they  could  not  get  protection. 

14552.  I know,  but  they  have  boon  in  receipt  for  a 
long  time  past  of  this  charitable  relief  ? — Yes,  but 
the  fund  is  entirely  exhausted  now. 

14583.  Yes  — and  now,  I suppose,  they  will  go 
back  ? — No,  none  of  them  can  go  back. 

14584.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Catliolic  Com- 
mittee that  published  in  the  press  a report  ilonying 
the  accuracy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  state- 
ments, and  saying  that  tl-iey  were  a complete  invention 
■ — is  that  the  Committee  of  which  you  said  you  were 
the  Treasurer  ? — I object  to  th.at  question — it  suggests 
that  we  characterized  Mr.  Montgomery’s  statements 
as  a complete  invention,  which  is  not  tho  fact. 

14585.  The  Catholic  Committee  that  communicated 
■with  the  newspapers  in  reference  to  the  alleged  attacks 
on  Mr.  Montgomery’s  Church — ^is  that  the  committee 
of  which  you  are  a member  ?— Yes,  the  report  was 
prepared  by  a sub-committee  of  which  I was  also  a 
member — but  I was  not  concerned  in  tho  making 
of  it. 

14586.  Had  you  approved  of  it  however? — Yes, 
and  considering  the  accuracy  and  character  of  the 
gentlemen  who  took  the  evidence  and  investigated  tlie 
facts  on  which  the  report  was  based,  I hedieve  the 
statements  it  contained. 

14587.  Did  you  hear  the  Inspector-General  state 
here  that  from  inquiries  he  had  instituted  and  from 
official  reports  made  to  him,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  in  everything  hlr.  Montgomery  had  stated  ? — 

I was  not  here  tho  whole  day  tliat  the  Inspector- 
General  was  examined. 

14588.  And  you  did  not  i-ead  liis  evidence,  I 
suppose? — No,  I did  not. 

145S9.  You  stated  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hasletb 
seemed  to  have  an  irritating  effect  on  the  people  on 
the  Grosveuor  road  ? — I said  it  was  so  stated  by  the 
crowds  of  people  in  Diamond  street  and  that  locality 
— on  the  8th  of  August 

14590.  Are  you  aware  that  the  2Iorning  IU’etes,  on 
the  following  morning,  stated  that  five  Catholics  had 
been  shot  by  his  orders? — ^No,  but  give  me  the  paper 
and  I will  toll  you. 

14591.  Oh,  I am  satisfied  to  take  your  statement? 

Then  I do  not  remember  reading  anything  of  the 

kind.  But  by  such  a question  you  con-vey  an  im- 
putation which  I tliiuk  in  all  honesty  you  ought  to 
follow  up  by  handing  me  the  p.aper. 

14592.  Time  is  too  short?— Yes,  but  there  is  time 
to  make  insinuations. 

14593.  I make  none  against  you  at  present — you 
seem  to  have  had  a strong  interest  in  this  political 
literature,  as  I may  call  it.  Have  you  seen  a leaflet 
entitled  -‘A  dialogue  between  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Kane  ”? 

Mr.  Adams. I thought  Dr.  Kane  was  in  Canada? 

Mr  Campbell— Oh,  the  Devil  is  supposed  to  bo 
cosmopolitan.— (To  witness.)— You  would  notread  it  I 
suppose? ^WelJ,  » gentleman  gave  it  to  mo  and  I in- 

tended to  read  it,  but  I put  it  into  my  pocket  and 
neglected  to  do  so  through  an  oversight. 
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Oct.  22, 1888.  14594.  You  did  read  that  orange  coloured 

Rer.  JoTn  pamphlet  1 — I took  a look  through  it. 

Tohill.  14595.  Now,  70U  think  that  three  panes  of  glass 

in  a house  is  an  extravagant  average  to  be  broken  3 — 
It  would  be  a very  small  house  that  would  have  only 
threp  panes  of  glass  in  it. 

14596.  Are  you  serious  now — that  that  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  average  of  glass  to  be  broken  ? 

The  President. — That  is  liardly  a borrect  form  of 
question.  He  says  a statement  has  been  put  forward 
to  the  effect  that  300  house  havb  been  wrecked  and 
that  only  1,000  panes  of  glass,  which  statement  does 
not  agree  unless  there  were  only  a little  over  three 
panes  of  glass  in  each  house ; because  if  a house  is 
wrecked  I -should  have  understood  that  all  the  glass 
in  it  was  broken  and  tlie  place  practically  gutted. 

14597.  Mr.  Campbell. — Then  do  I undei-stand  you 
to  think,  Mr.  Tohill,  that  there  ought  to  have  been 
more  than  three  panes  of  glass  broken  per  house  ? — 
To  justify  the  use  of  the  word  ‘‘wrecking.’’ 

14598.  Do  you  know  the  houses  of  this  locality? — 

14599.  Supposing  there  was  a shop,  with  two  large 
plate-glass  windows  in  front  of  it,  and  that  the.se  were 
smashed  would  tliat  be  wrecking? — How  many 
windows  in  the  house. 

14600.  Don’t  mind  the  house  for  the  present — I 
have  asked  a definite  question  enough  ? — Give  me  a 
full  description  of  the  house  and  I will  tell  you 
whether  the  breaking  of  two  shop  windows — either 
large  or  small — would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  use 
of  the  word  wrecking. 

14601.  But  again  time  presses  1 — I am  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  Cmrvphell. — But  we  are,  and  the  Commissioners 
are,  I think. 

The  President. — Oh,  no,  we  have  time  to  go  into 
all  necessary  particulars. 

14602.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  the  pro- 
prietor of  Boss’s  mill,  Mr.  Tohill? — Yes,  I have  met 
that  gentleman  once  or  twice. 

14603.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself,  or  have 
you  ever  ascertained  the  number  of  Protestants  in  his 
employment  1 — No. 

14604.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not  a single 
Protestant  of  any  kind  in  that  gentleman’s  employ- 
ment— and  he  is  one  of  the  largest  employei-s  in 
Belfast  ? — No,  1 am  not  aware. 

Mr.  Adatns.- — Is  that  the  Mr.  Boss,  one  of  the 
borough  magistrates,  who  was  examined  here  ? 

14605.  Mr.  Camiibell. — No,  it  is  a diffei'ent  person. 
— (To  witness.) — Do  you  know  Mr.  Bernard  Hughes, 
the  proprietor  of  a large  bakery  in  town  ? — I know  a 
Mr.  Edward  Hughes. 

14606.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  he  is  a large 
•employer  of  labour? — I cannot  say  whether  he 
lemploys  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  justify  the  use 
of  that  word  “ large.” 

14607.  Very  well,  but  do  you  know  that  he  has 
not  among  all  his  employes  a single  Protestant  ? — I 
don’t  know  any  such  thing. 

14608.  Now,  did  you  see  among  the  rest  of  your 
reading,  Mr.  Tohill,  that  document  (handed  to 
witness)  published  at  the  Morning  News  office  in 
Donegall  street,  headed  “ An  Appeal,”  and  signed  by 
JcHeph  O’Connor? 

The  President. — What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Campbell. — It  is  not  dated,  my  lord. 

14609.  TheWitness.- — I have  never  seen  it  until  now. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Then  you  have  a great  treat 
before  you? — I will  be  obliged  if  you  give  me  a copy. 

14610.  I cannot  oblige  you,  but  here  is  an  extract 
from  it : — 

There’s  twenty  million  souls  and  more 
Scattered  this  wide  world  o’er; 

If  they  one  shilling  each  would  give. 

Our  noble  vanguard  thus  shall  live 
Full  long  to  win  the  day. 

And  come  victorious  from  the  fray. 

Mr.  Adams. — What  is  it  all  about?  That  is  the 
mildest  thing  we  have  heard  since  we  came  to  Belfast. 


14611.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  agree  with  Father 
Greene  that  the  Catholic  minoiity  of  this  town  are  a 
fighting  minority  ? — I am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Greene 
ever  used  tlieso  words. 

14612.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  a fighting 
minority  ? — I have  not  formed  any  definite  opinion^ 
that  aspect ; but  so  ‘far  as  bravery  goes,  I suppose  they 
have  enough  of  courage ; but  as  far  as  disposition  goes 
I believe  they  have  none. 

14613.  Do  you  think  they  are  disposed  to  fight?— 
I believe  they  have  no  notion  of  that  sorb.  I believe 
they  are  anxious  to  live  in  harmony  ivith  their  neigh- 
hours. 

14614.  Did  you  see  in  the  Morning  Metos  the  re- 
port of  an  inteiwiew  between  a York  Eerali 
reporter  and  Father  Greene? — I did  not. 

14615.  Do  you  think  he  was  correct  in  statingthat 
all  they  wanted  was  to  have  the  police  away  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  Protestants  ?—-I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Dr.  Greene’s  statements,  and  I do  not  believe  he 
ever  stated  any  such  thing.  I must  say,  my  lord, 
that  I never  saw  any  such  interview  in  the  Morning 
News. 

Mr.  Adams. — You  ought  to  be  put  in  the  paper,  I 
think,  after  these  questions. 

Mr.  Campbell. — We  thought  that  Dr.  Greene  him- 
self  would  have  been  called,  and  I was  reserving  it  for 
him,  until  this  gentleman  told  us  that  he  represents 
the  entii'e  Roman  Catholic  community  of  Belfast. 

The  President. — Did  it  appear  in  a Belfast  paper? 
If  so,  give  us  the  date,  and  we  will  readily  take  it  in, 

Mr.  Cdviphell. — It  appeared  oiiginally  in  the  Nea 
York  Herald  of,  I think, ' Wednesday,  the  11th 
August,  and  I am  told  that  it  was  copied  into  the 
Morning  News  in  Belfast. 

The  President. — When  it  is  shown  to  have  been 
copied  into  the  Morning  News,  as  you  suggest,  we  will 
look  at  it ; but  if  it  only  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  it  is  outside  the  ten  mile  radius,  and  beyond 
our  cognizance. 

14616.  Mr.  Campbell  (to  witness). — Now,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  matter  of  processions,  if  I am  not  travelling 
outside  the  radius,  might  I ask  you,  sir,  whether  you 
think  that  processions  in  other  places  in  Ulster,  as 
well  as  in  Belfast,  should  be  put  down  ? — I am  not 
going  to  offer  an  opinion  about  any  place  except  Bel- 
fast. 

14617.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion? — No  very 
definite  opinion. 

14618.  I want  to  test  it  in  this  way : do  you  think 
it  would  be  practicable  now  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment putting  down  processions  in  Belfast  if  they  were 
not  to  he  interfered  with  elsewhere  ? — It  is  for  Par- 
liament to  decide  that  question  and  to  surmount  the 
difficulty. 

14619.  I want  the  benefit  of  your  views  ? — Then,  I 
don’t  see  any  difficulty  in  the  world  in  having  special 
legislation  for  Belfast  under  the  special  circumstances 
— ihe  special  and  exceptional  circumstances  affecting 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  here. 

14620.  Then,  am  I to  understand  you  tliat,  in 
your  opinion,  they  should  be  interfered  with  here 
because  they  give  offence  to  a party  strong  enough 
to  resist  them? — Because  they  endanger  the  public 
peace.  ' • 

14621.  But  you  would  not  interfere  with  them 
' elsewhere  ? — I only  directed  my  thought  to  Belfast. 
I did  not  consider  the  whole  question.  - 

14622.  I will  ask  you  again,  Mr.  Tohill,  with  the 
, exception  of  what  these  individual  workmen  told 
you,  have  you  any  evidence  whatsoever  in  your 
session  or  procurement  to  justify  the  statement  ydu 
have  made  that  Sir  Edward  Hariaiid  connives  at,  and 
encourages,  the  exclusion  of  Boman  Catholic  work- 
men ? — I must  say  that  at  that  meeting  I saw  fifty 
men,  and  I heard  ten  or  twelve  of  them  making 
different  statements,  and  from  the  materials  • before 
my  mind  I formed  that  impression,  and  I thihkT 
was  perfectly  justified. 

14623.  And  was  that  the  entire  evidence  before 
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YOur  min<l  'when  you  formed  that  impression  1 — No ; 
we  had  the  history  of  this  firm  since  1864  ; we  had 
iiis  own  testimony  then  that  he  had  to  stamp  out  the 

spirit  of  intolerance  in  1864 

^14624.  And  you  think  the  fact  that  he  did  his  test 
to  stamp  out  this  spirit  of  intolenince  in  1864  is_  e-ri- 
dence  that  he  connived  at  and  encouraged  it  in 

1886i— No;b\it _ , , i.  , 

14625.  I repeat  the  question — what  evidence  had 
YOU  before  your  mind  to  justify  the  impression  that 
Sir  Edward  Harland  connived  at,  if  he  did  not  en- 
courage, the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  his  works?— 

I had°the  evidence  arising  from  the  statements  of  these 
workmen,  who  I look  upon  as  credible  witnesses. 

14626.  And  you  had  the  further  evidence  you 
state,  that  Sir  Edward  Harland  came  forward  and 
did  his  beat  to  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  intoleration 
which  manifested  itself  in  18641— Ididnot  make  that 
statement  in  that  context,  but  to  show  that  Sir  Edward 
Harland  must  have  known  that  such  a feeling  existed 
in  his  works  against  the  Roman  Catholics  previously, 
when  he  admitted  haviug  done  his  best  to  put  it  down, 
and  stamp  it  out. 

14627.  Is  that  fact  a proof  on  the  contrary  of  your 
assertion  that  he  connives  at,  if  he  does  not  encourage, 
the  exclusion  of  Catholic  workmen  now  1 — Certaiuly, 
the  contrary.  But  that  was  his  action  in  1864,  we 
are  now  in  1886,  and  a great  many  things  have  hap- 
pened since. 

14628.  You  have  stated  that  with  the  exception  of 
a few  trifling  matters,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  in  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  during  these 
riots  1— These  are  not  my  precise  words. 

14629.  Is  that  your  opinion? — Well,  that  word 
“trifling”  is  a word  that  might  cover  a good  deal. 

14630.  That  is  your  own  word  I may  tell  you?— 
From  the  7th  of  June  till  the  t)ivis-street  the 

riots  were  practically  confined  between  the  police  and 
the  Protestant  mob. 

14631.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Catholics  were  blame- 
less from  the  7th  of  June  till  the  Divis-street  affair  1 — 
Certaiuly  ; practically,  blameless,  I have  said. 

14G32.  Are  you  aware  that  three  at  least  of  the 
Pi'Otestants  were  shot  by  them,  within  that  excepted 
period  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

14633.  Let  us  try  now — are'  you  a-ware  that  a gii-1 
named  Cameron  and  a person  named  Wylie  were  shot 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  ? — I never  heard  of  the 
girl  till  now,  and  I had  no  e-vidence  before  my  mind 
that  Wylie  was  shot  by  a Catholic. 

14634.  And  that  on  the  15th  another  jjarty  named 
MacFarland  was  shot  ?— I read  of  it  in  the  newspapers. 

14635.  Are  these  trifling  matters? — You  have 
adduced  no  evidence  to  show  that  these  were  shot  by 
Catholics. 

14636.  No,  perhaps  they  shot  themselves — do  you 
know  that  in  some  ninety  instances  which  have  been 
proved,  Protestant  houses  have  been  wrecked,  and 
Protestant  workers,  both  male  and  female,  ha-ve 
received  roue'll  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Catholic 
mobs  ?— No,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  ' 
me  the  particulars. 

14637.  We  furnished  that  to  the  Commission— not 
to  you.  I take  it,  Mr.  Tohill,  that  it  would  not  be 
uiifaii-  to  judge  of  the  value  of  your  entire  testi- 
mony .by  that  statement  that  the  Catholics  were 
neither  morally  nor  actively  responsible  for  a_  good 
deal  that  occuri'ed  from  the  7th  of  June  until  the 
Divis-street  affaii-  in  August  ?— Yes.  I hold  that  they 
were  not  responsible  for  anything  that  occurred  be- 
tween those  dates. 

14638.  Mr.  Weir,  (J.c. — I believe  you  were  present 
when  Dr  Hanna’s  excursion  passed  at  the  end  of 
Carrick-hill  on  the  31st  July?— Yes,  I was  at  a dis- 
tance of  some  fifty  yards  on  the  other  side. 

14C39.  Did  you  observe  the  police  arrangements  1 
Yes. 

• 14640.  Would  it  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  police 
were  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  attack 
the  excursion  ?— Certainly  not.  So  far  as  I could  ob- 


serve, it  was  the  turbulence  of  the  band  that  caused 
the  collision 

14641.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  riots  was 
there  any  occasion,  when  the  police  were  not  inter- 
fered with,  that  the  police  arrangements  were  not  ade- 
quate for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ? — No  instance 
that  I am  aware  of. 

14642.  Now,  you  have  recommended  that  sevei'al 
new  barracks  should  be  established.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  erection  of  these  has  been  under  consideror 
tion  for  a coi^iderable  time,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  you  propose  for  the  docks,  the  Inspector- 
General  stated  his  intention,  when  examined  hei-e,  to 
supply  them? — .Yes,  but  our  recommendations  were 
drawn  up  some  time  ago. 

14643.  Mr.  Soss. — Are  you  aware  of  any  occasion 
on  which  the  borough  magistrates  went  to  the  court 
to  assist  theii-  friends  ? — -Yes,  on  one  occasion  a magis- 
trate went  to  the  court  when  a nephew  of  his  was 
being  tried.  Colonel  Forbes  threatened  to  leave  the 
bench,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  also,  if  it  was  decided  to 
allow  the  man  out  on  bail.  Colonel  Forbes  would 
have  left  the  bench  under  that  threat  only  the  borough 
magistrates  gave  way,  and  the  prisoner  was  remanded 
■without  bail.  I have  the  newspaper  hei-e  to  prove 
all  that  took  place. 

14644.  Mr.  Adams. — Who  was  the  person  charged  ? 
— ^A  Mr.  Pirrie. 

14645.  And  what  was  be  charged  with? — ^With 
being  one  of  the  men  who  led  the  charge  down  to  the 
docks  on  the  day  Cuiran  was  murdered.  This  person 
was  a relation  of  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
firm. 

14646.  And  what  happened  to  him? — He  was  sent 
for  trial,  and  the  county  Do-wn  Grand  Jury  ignored 
the  bill,  I believe. 

14647.  Mr.  Ross. — A question  was  asked  as  to  tlio 
proportion  of  Catkolic  ratepayers.  Did  you  hear 
Mr.  Black  state  that  it  was  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  ? 
No,  I did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c.— No  ; Mr  Black  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion, but  be  did  not  state  that.  I must  give  that  a 
fl.at  contradiction. 

14648.  Mr.  Ross. — You  were  asked.  Father  Tohill, 
whether  P.  J.  Smyth  made  use  of  a certaiu  expres- 
sion as  designating  the  National  League.  Are  you 
aware  that  tJie  National  League  "was  not  in  existence 
when  that  expression  was  iised  by  him? — I am  not 
aware. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
Land  League  he  designated  the  “ League  of  Hell,” 
but  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  are  one 
and  the  same.  Everybody  knows  that. 

14649.  Mr.  5oss.-^You  were  asked  whether  Pro- 
testants were  boycotted  in  Ireland  as  Protestants.  Is 
it  not  the  fact  that  that  boycotting  applied  far  more 
to  Catholics  than  to  Protestants  -when  the  practice 
was  most  rampant  ? — I won’t  go  into  that  at  all. 

14650.  Very  well.  It  has  been  stated  that  two 
Catholic  employers  exclude  Protestants  from  their 
works.  Are  you  aware  that  both  in  Boss’s  mill  and 
Hughes’s  bakery  Protestants  are  employed I said  I 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  Ross. — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  Protest- 
ants in  both  of  these  establishments. 

The  President. — This  witness  knows  nothing  about 
it,  and  we  cannot  take  evidence  in  that  way — by  the 
mere  statement  of  counsel. 

14651.  Mr.  Campbell.— one  question  about 
this  reference  to  Mr.  Pirrie’s  case.  Did  yciu  bring 
that  forward  with  the  view  of  establishing  this  stat^ 
ment,  that  the  borough  magistrates  abused  their  posi- 
tion for  party  purposes  ? You  said,  I tl^,  that  you 
had  the  paper  here  to  prove  it  ? — I bi-mg  the  news- 
paper forward  to  show  that  what  I have  stated  took 
pl^e,  and  I say,  considering  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  parties,  the  impression  created  in  the 
public  mind  must  be  that  that  magistrate  went  spe- 
cially on  that  day  to  court,  out  of  his  turn,  in  order 
to  get  his  nephew  out  on  bail. 
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1-1652.  And  that  is  tlio  one  instance  you  can  cite 
to  ground  your  \rhoIcsale  aocusatiou  against  tlie  body 
of  borough  magistrates  ? — No.  I have  also  a report 
here  of  the  proceedings  on  the  7th  July,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  M'Erlsan  protested  against  Mr.  Jolmston 
coming  on  the  bench  on  a day  for  which  he  was  not 
down  on  the  rota  list,  and  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  trying  a definite  and  distinct  case. 

14653.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Dempsey  was  there  on  the  same  day,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  day? — I would  be  surprised  to  hear  it  was  not 
his  day — on  Monday. 

14654.  Yes  1 — Give  me  some  proof  that  it  was  not 
then. 

The  President. — Your  course  of  examination,  Mr. 
Campbell,  is  rather  detrimental  to  the  object  which 
you  have  in  view,  because,  supposing  Dr.  Dempsey 
did  come  up  there  for  some  sinister  purpose,  you  assist 
very  much,  in  my  mind,  in  making  out  a case  against 
the  borough  magistrates  as  a system. 

Mr.  Camipbell. — I think  not,  my  lord,  when  I can 
show  that  it  was  a case  in  which  the  assistance  of  all 
the  magistrates  that  could  attend  would  be  desirable. 

14655.  (To  Witness.) — Are  you  aware  that  in  tlie 
case  of  Mr.  PiiTie  the  borough  magistrates  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Resident  Magistrate  in  tlie  matter 
of  bail?— Yes.  I gave  you  to  understand,  T think, 
that  one  of  the  majority  went  over,  and  then  by  four 
to  three  he  was  remauded  without  bail. 

The  President. — Do  X understand,  then,  that  it 


required  seven  magistrates  to  decide  this  knotty  point 
as  to  whether  a man  should  be  remanded  on  biul! 
That  is  wbat  you  are  eliciting  for  the  borough  maefia- 
trates,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ai-e  really  earnestly 
endeavouring  to  make  out  a case  against  them. 

Mr.  Campbell — Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Pinie  and 
the  others  charged  with  him  were  let  out  on  bail 
afterwards  by  a judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  ? 
— They  are  all  out  now,  I know. 

Mr.  Adams. — The  gi-and  jury  ignored  the  bill  against 
them. 

Mr.  Campbell. — No,  they  did  not,  sir.  The  grand 
jury  ignored  the  bOl  against  Mr.  Pirrie,  there  not  being 
the  faintest  shadow  of  evidence  against  him,  even  on 
the  showing  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  others  are 
still  awaiting  trial. 

14656.  (To  Witness.) — Are  you  aware  that  the 
witnesses  produced  against  Mr.  Pirrie  proved  con- 
clusively that  ho  came  on  the  scene  when  the  whole 
affair  was  over,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
quell  the  disorder  and  withdraw  the  Islandmen  1 (No 
answer.)  • 

Mr.  Adams. — I wish  to  say  that  I make  no  impu- 
tation against  this  gentleman.  I never  heard  of  him 
or  of  the  case  befoi'e. 

The  President. — The  thing  is  perfectly  clear — this 
young  man  was  acquitted  by  a grand  jury  in  so  far 
as  they  can  acquit — and  we  are  not  going  behind  that 
finding. 


Francis  M^Glads 

14657.  The  President.—'Wha.t  business  do  you 
carry  on  ? — That  of  a publican. 

14658.  Where  in  June  last?-—At  Peter’s-hill  and 
Cumberland-street.  I had  the  two  establishments 
then. 

14659.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  addition  to 
what  we  already  know  about  the  attacking  and  wreck- 
ing of  your  public  house  on  Peter’s-hill  ? — I can  speak 
to  the  number  of  times  it  was  wrecked. 

14660.  How  often  was  it  attacked  ? — Either  five  or 
six  times.  I can  give  you  the  dates  and  particulars. 

14661.  Oh,  we  have  already  received  evidence  as  to 
those  attacks  on  your  establishment.  What  was  the 
total  damage  done,  can  you  say  ? — For  the  first  wreck- 
ing we  claimed  .£30  compensation  and  received  j£13  5s. 
The  claim  we  have  in  now  amounts  to  A752  Is. 

14662.  These  claims  that  are  outstanding  ? — Yes. 

14663.  And  that  represents  the  damage  which  in 
your  judgment  has  been  done  to  your  pi-operty  ? — Yes, 
that  is  wbat  we  can  claim  for.  But  there  are  losses 
we  sustain  which  we  cannot  claim  for. 


sworn  and  examined. 

14664.  Things  stolen? — Yes,  and  loss  of  business. 

14665.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  have  no  other 
information  to  give  us  ? — No,  that  is  all.  I may  state, 
if  peiTuitted,  that  T had  to  sell  my  two  houses,  and 
could  not  get  another  place.  I applied  for  a new 
license,  but  could  not  get  one. 

14666.  The  Preside^it. — Why  not? — The  magis- 
trates refused  me  on  tlie  ground  that  there  were  too 
many  already  in  the  district. 

14667.  Mr.  Adams. — Quite  right.  You  sold  your 
old  houses,  and  the  magistrates  declined  to  grant  you 
a new  license  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — After  his  house  had  been  burned 
down  by  the  mob  ? 

Mr.  Adams. — Yes,  but  he  sold  his  interest  in  that 
and  the  license  still  attached.  The  magistrates 
throughout  Ireland  steadfastly  refused  to  grant  new 
licenses,  and  very  properly,  I thhik. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  next  (Saturday)  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 


EIGHTEENTH  DAY— SATUfiDAY,  OCTOBEE  23rd,  1886. 
The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock. 


Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Would  your  lordship  permit  me 
to  say,  in  respect  to  a statement  that  appeared  in 
some  of  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  Lyster  was  one  of 
the  resident  magistrates  present  at  the  riot  in  Spring- 
field.  Mr.  Lyster  desires  that  it  shoMd  be  known 


that  he  was  not  present  on  the  occasion.  The  resi- 
dent magistrates  who  were  present  were  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Lyster  interfered  to  suppress 
a riot  in  Aslimore-street  on  the  following  Sunday. 


Mr.  Andrew  Panes  sworn  and  examined. 


14668.  The  President. — You  ai-e  the  manager  of 
the  tramway  company  in  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

14669.  I understand  that  you  desire  to  make  some 
statement? — Yes,  my  lord.  Some  of  our  Hnes  go 
through  the  district  that  has  been  disturbed,  and  in 
the  execution  of  my  duty  I have  duiing  the  whole 
period  attended  at  the  most  disturbed  points.  There 
was  a very  tcmble  attack  made  on  one  of  the  com- 
pany’s depots,  on  the  Falls-road,  on  the  lOtli  of 


August,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Bower’s-hili 
barrack  a&ir.  It  was  miwle  with  firearms,  and  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  trouble  about  it.  I have  to 
make  a complaint,  a very  serious  complaint  against 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  that  accompanied  as  an 
escort  the  funeral  procession  that  day,  and  I say  that, 
were  it  not  for  their  action,  there  would  not  have  been 
a pin’s  point  of  damage  done  to  anything  or  any- 
body. 
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14670.  What  escort  do  you  complain  of? — The 
escort  of  police,  tlie  Royal  Irish  Constabulary..  I- 
■wish  carefully  to  guard  against  conveying  the  idea 
that  I have  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  as  a body,  but  I believe  their  action  on 
this  occasion  resulted  from  an  order  given  by  Hr. 
Cullen  -Nvhile  he  was  town  inspector. 

14671.  Tliey  were  carrying  out  some  orders  they 
received  then  i—1  believe  so. 

14672.  If  I am  rightly  informed  the  parties  to  this 
attack,  the  parties  who  made  the  attack,  and  the 
parties  who  resisted  it,  are  returned  for  trial  1 — Some 
of  them,  my  lord. 

14673.  And  the  matter  will  be  investigated  at  once 
at  the  next  assizes  ? — I presume  so. 

14674.  Well,  then  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  un- 
desirable to  go  into  the  details  of  this  transaction 
where  we  should  not  think  of  calling  the  parties  who 
have  been  committed  for  ti-Lal  to  give  evidence,  and 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  hear  more  from  you  than 
that  an  attack  was  made  on  the  tramway  depot,  and 
that  the  arrangemfents  made  by  Mr.  Cullen  were 
insufficient,  and  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  the 
riot  that  then  took  place?— That  is  what  I wish 
merely  to  say,  my  lord.  There  are  five  separate  com- 
plaints that  I wish  to  make  against  tliis  escort.  The 
first  is  that  they  abandoned  the  procession  half  a mile 
from  its  destination.  If  they  had  not  fallen  off  the 
tramway  company's  property  would  have  been  pro- 
tected, and  this  terrible  scene  would  not  have 
occun-ed. 

14675.  Were  there  any  lives  lost? — One  man  was 
mortally  wounded. 

14676.  One  of  the  tramway  employes  ?— No,  one 
of  the  tramway  employes  inflicted  a wound  with  a 
pitchfork  on  one  of  the  party  while  defending  his  life. 

14677.  Was  it  the  processionists  who  made  the 
attack?— They  were  the  roughs  who  accompanied  the 
procession. 

14678.  To  what  procession  do  you  refer? — It  was 
a funeral  procession  of  Owen  Devlin.  He  was  a man 
from  the  Pound  district  who  was  shot  by  the  police. 
The  second  complaint  is  that  the  escort  received  two 
intimations  v-ithin  six  minutes  of  each  other  that  the 
place  was  being  wrecked,  and  they  did  not  move  for 
that  six  minutes  and  if  they  did  move  when  they 
were  first  told  no  life  would  have  been  lost.  The 
third  complaint  is  that  they  were  asked  to  come  and 
r^cue  our  men,  and  instead  of  rescuing  the  men  they 
arrested  them,  and  never  took  any  steps  to  bring  any 
of  the  attacking  party  to  justice.  The  fotu-th  com- 
plaint is  that  pai-ti^  were  pointed  out  to  them  as 
havinv  fired  on  our  men,  and  they  refused  to  take 
action,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
District  Inspector  Pleury  not  a single  person  would 
have  been  brought  to  justice  for  this  attack.  The 
fifth  complaint  is  the  great  brutality  with  which  our 
inofiensive  men  were  treated. 

14679.  By  whom? — By  the  police;  one  man  who 


had  hi.s  liead  exposed  was  kept  hanging  about  for  four  Oct.  23,  issc. 
hours  before  he  was  taken  to  hospital.  A^ew 

14680.  Sir  J’cfMicwrf  Rw^MJer.— Will  not  the  conduct  Nance, 
of  the  police  come  out  at  the  trial? — No,  sia\ 

Mr.  Adanis.  — They  are  not  implicated  in  the 
criminal  proceedings  I presume. 

14681.  The  Witness. — The  police  did  not  come  up 
until  after  the  matters  occurred. 

The  President. — That  is  very  probable  in  all  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets.  The  police  are  not  always 
precisely  at  the  right  moment  in  a place  where  a 
particular  perso3i  desires  them  to  be.  It  is  iinfor- 
tunately  the  general  concomitant  of  all  disturbances 
in  lai’ge  cities. 

14682.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — Is  the  depot  outside  the 
boundary  ? — It  is. 

14683.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  an  escort  of 
Hannahstown  police  were  there  to  protect  the  place  ? 

— They  were  not. 

14684.  Were  you  there? — I was  not  at  the  time  of 
the  attack. 

14683.  Were  there  not  fom-  men  there  and  have 
tliey  not  prosecuted  many  men  and  one  for  muirier  ? 

. — Through  the  efforts  of  District  Inspector  Fleui-y  it 
was  done. 

14686.  Were  not  the  men  brought  up  at  the 
Ligoniel  Petty  Sessions  and  were  they  not  committed 
to  take  their  trial  at  the  Winter  Assizes  ? — Yes. 

14687.  Mr.  Campbell— the  attacking  party 
firearms  ? — Yes. 

14688.  Had  the  tramway  men  firearms  ? — No. 

14689.  Mr.  Cox  appeared  in  the  witness  box  and 
Baid ; — In  reference  to  my  evidence  last  night,  my  lord, 

I understand  I was  called  again ; at  all  events  I did 
not  get  an  opportunity  to  make  a statement  as  to  the 
malicious  injury  that  took  place  at  my  house,  I got 
no  compensation,  my  lord,  for  the  goods  that  were 
looted. 

14690.  Mr.  Adams. — Some  question  arose  last  even- 
ing as  to  whether  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  are  in  the 
habit  of  compensating  for  goods  stolen  during  a riot, 
and  it  was  said  that  no  compensation  was  given  for 
goods  looted  during  a riot.  Were  you  refused  com- 
pensation for  goods  taken  out  of  your  place  ? — I was. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — I uudei-stand  that  the  practice  of  the 
Town  Council  is  that  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  object  was  simply  plunder,  they  consider  that 
the  persons  are  not  entitled  to  compensation ; but  if 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  goocih  were  wil- 
fully wasted  or  destroyed  during  a riot,  then  compen- 
sation is  given. 

14691.  The  Witness. — In  my  case  the  matter  would 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  I had  a claim  for 
.£120  for  property  looted  from  my  hoiise. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c.— With  respect  to  Constable  Burke 
whose  name  was  mentioned  yesterday  by  Head-Con- 
stable hl‘Farland,  Burke  has  been  returned  for  trial  j 
but,  my  lord,  ho  is  here  and  is  quite  willing  to  be 
examined  and  give  evidence,  but  after  the  couree  taken 
with  other  cases,  I do  not  propose  to  call  him. 


Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  sworn  and  examined. 


14692.  Mr,  Weir,  q.c. — Mr.  Taylor,  you  are  a Dis- 
trict; Inspector?— -Yes. 

14693.  Where  are  you  stationed  ?— At  Mohill,  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim. 

14694.  Were  you  sent  on  duty  to  Belfast  in  June 
Last? — I was,  sir. 

1469-3.  How  far  is  your  station  from  the  railway 
station  ? — Five  miles  and  a half. 

14696.  When  did  you  leave  Moliill  station  to  come 
here? — At  half-past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
June. 

14697.  How  many  were  there  in  yonr  party? — 
Twenty-seven  men. 

14698.  When  did  you  arrive? — I arrived  at  nine  in 
the  evening. 


14699.  Did  you  report  yourself  on  your  arrival?— 
I did,  to  the  Commandant,  Mr.  Newell. 

14700.  Ho  is  the  Assistant  Inspector-General— he 
was  sent  down  here?— Yes. 

14701.  Were  youpai-aded  at  Queen’s  street  barracks 
before  going  on  duty? — The  train  arrived  at  nine 
o’clock,  and  immediately  I marched  my  men  dovm  to 
Queen’s  street  barracks.  , 

14702.  What  time  were  your  men  paraded? — At  a 
quarter-past  nine  o’clock. 

1 4703.  Where  were  you  directed  to  take  your  men  ? 
To  some  schools  in  Earl  street. 

14704.  Earl  street  is  off  York  street.  What  was 
going  on  there  ?— We  were  told  that  it  was^spccted 
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that  the  schools  would  be  attacked,  but  'when,  we  got 
there  nothing  -was  going  on. 

14705.  Had  you  afterwards  to  go  to  11‘Cluskey's 
publichouse? — Yes. 

14706.  Was  it  on  fire  at  the  time? — It  was. 

14707.  Had  the  fire  brigade  arrived  before  you  got 
there?— Yes.  ^ 

14708,  Did  you  remain  there  for  some  time  ? — We 
were  tliere  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  fire  brigade. 

14709.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  M'Cluskey’s? 

I got  a blow  of  a stone  on  the  back  of  the  neck  a couple 
of  minutes  after  going  up,  and  had  to  be  relieved. 
There  was  a crowd  there  throwing  stones  and  broken 
bottles. 

14710.  Is  it  'true,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  you  were  drunk? 
— I was  perfectly  sober. 

14711.  Is  it  true  that  you  were  staggering  from 
drinlc?— Ho.  ^ 

14712.  Is  it  true  that  a head  constable  put  his  arm 
round  your  neck  and  said  to  you  like  a good  man  to  do 
nothing? — There  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  it. 

14713,  Is  it  true  that  you  asked  the  fire  brigade 
people  to  take  a carriage  out  of  the  way  so  that  you 
might  get  at  shooting’ the  people  1 — It  is  not  true. 

14714.  Did  you  ask  that  one  of  the  carriages  of  the 
fire  brigade  should  be  removed,  and  for  what  ? — I £u?ked 
one  of  the  fire  brigade  men  to  remove  the  carriage  a 
little  further  up  iu  order  to  give  the  police  more  scope 
in  remo'ving  tlie  crowd. 

14715.  What  was  the  carriage  you  had  removed? 


— It  was  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade,  I can’t  say 
exactly  which  carriage  it  was. 

14716,  You  got  a blow  of  a stone  and  I believe  you 
retired  ? — I got  a blow  of  a stone  and  I was  stunned 
by  it. 

14717.  Did  you  give  an  order  to  fire?— I told  the 
men  were  not  to  load. 

14718.  Was  any  order  given  to  fire  while  you  were 
there  ? — Ho. 

14719.  Nor  any  firing  at  all  ? — Ho. 

14720.  Sir  Edwa/rd  Bulwer. — Do  you  remember 
Mr.  Reilly  being  there,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
fire  brigade  1 — I don’t  know  him  personally,  beino'  a 
stranger  iu  Belfast. 

14721.  Wliat  time  did  yon  get  the  blow? I 

should  say  it  would  be  sometime  after  eleven  o’clock. 

14722.  Do  you  remember  staggering  after  it? — I 
don't  remember  staggering  at  all. 

14723.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — You  were 
stunned  by  it? — Yes. 

14724.  What  length  of  service  have  you? — Five 
and  half  years. 

14725.  lAr.  M‘Hardy, — Was  it  in  conseqtience  of 
the  blow  you  went  off  duty  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

14726.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — I believe  you  came  here 
specially  to  answer  this  charge  ? — Yes,  I ‘did. 

The  President — We  won’t  trouble  you  any  further. 
I am  only  veiy  sorry  that  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  that  you  should  come  here  to  answer  such 
a charge. 

14727.  The  Witness. — Thank  you,  my  lord. 


John  Slowey  sv 

14728.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — You  belongto  the  detective 
Btafi?— Yes,sir. 

14729.  Do  you  remember  the  8th  of  June?— Yes. 

14730.  Were  you  on  duty  on  tlie  Shankhill-road 
on  the  8th  of  June? — I was  on  duty  in  Percy-street 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June. 

14731,  Do  you  remember  going  from  Percy-street 
to  the  Shankhill-road? — ^Yes,  about  eleven  o’clock. 

14732.  Was  there  a riot  going  on  -tliere?— Im- 
mediately that  we  went  the  riot  commenced. 

I police chai-ge  the  people? 

14734.  Did  you  assist  in  the  charge  ? — I did  not. 

14735.  Did  you  strike  any  person  that  night  ? I 

did  not. 

14736.  What  other  detectives  were  there?  Was 
Constable  Nesbitt  there  ? — Yes. 

14737.  Mulvey? — Ho,  Constable  Mulvey  was  not 
there  at  all.  At  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Carr  told  Constable 
Mulvey  that  he  might  go  home,  as  his  own  house  was 
expected  to  be  wrecked  on  the  Brickfields. 

14738.  Was  Constable  Nesbitt  in  your  company 
that  night  ? — I can’t  say  he  was. 

14739.  How  it  has  been  said  that  you  attacked 
some  persons  wantonly  with  sticks  ?— That  is  simply 
untrue. 

14740.  As  a matter  of  fact  did  you  strike  anyone 
that  night  ? — Hob  one. 

14741.  Do  you  remember  the  Slst  of  July? Yes. 

14742.  Were  you  one  of  the  detectives  who  were 
stationed  at  Carrickhill,  when  Dr.  Hanna’s  School 
procession  was  passing  ?— Yes. 

14743.  Now  tell  shortly  what  you  saw  ? I saw  it 

passing  up  the  street  with  a band,  and  it  was  very 
disorderly,  shouting  and  yelling  coming  up  Carrick- 
hill, and  when  it  came  to  the  corner  at  CarrickhOl, 
they  showered  a regular  volley  of  stohe-s  on  the  house. 

14744.  Was  this  the  first  thing  that  occurred? 

That  was  the  first  thing.  Seven  or  eight  Kttle  hoys 
came  out  on  Donegall-street,  and  they  made  to  throw 
stones  do-wn  in  the  direction  of  the  band  behind  the 
police.  I ran  at  the  boys  and  they  ran  away.  The 
boys  threw  a volley  of  stones  in  the  direction  of  the 
procession,  but  none  of  the  stones  could  get  near  it. 


om  and  examined. 

14745.  Were  you  present  when  Colonel  Forbes  was 
knocked  down  ? — I was  not. 

14746.  Were  the  police  at  Carrickhill  quite  ad- 
equate to  protect  the  .procession  ? — There  was  no  mob 
at  Carrickhill  on  that  occasion.  There  were  only 
seven  or  eight  little  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

14747.  And  you  dispersed  them? — Yes.  They  ran 
away  when  I chased  them. 

14748.  Mr.  Le  l^oer  Trench,  (^.q. — Did  you  see  a 
drunken  man  run  out  of  the  procession  at  this  point  ? 
—No,  when  I ran  after  the  little  boys  that  came  out 
at  the  comer  that  might  have  occurred  unlcnown  to 
me.  I think  it  was  proved  that  some  drunken  man 
ran  out  of  the  procession  and  that  he  was  arrested. 

14749.  Had  you  a stick  in  your  hand  on  the  8tli  of 
June? — Ho ; on  tlie  8th  of  June,  I went  to  the  Brick- 
fields along  with  Mr.  M‘Cartliy,  the  Resident  Magis- ' 
trate,  and  Mr.  Bell.  After  I went  to  the  Shankhill- 
road  with  Mr.  M'Cartliy,  and  I left  with  Mr. 
M‘Cai-thy,  who  went  to  tJie  club  in  Castle-place,'  and 
then  returned  home  myself. 

14750.  Mr.  Campbell. — I suppose  you  did  not  see 
any  persons  struck  by  the  police  ?— I clidi  several. 

14751,  Did  you  seethe  bonfires  burning  that  nmht  ? 

• — They  were  out  at  the  time  I went  there.  ° 

14752.  Wlio  were  the  men  on  the  Brickfields  ?— It 
was  a contingent  that  arrived  that  day. 

14753.  Where  did  they  come  from were  thev 

Meath  men  ? — I can’t  tell  now. 

14754.  Were  you  the  only  detective  there  ?— There 
were  six  of  us. 

14755.  You  did  not  assist  in  the  baton  charge  ?— 
Ho,  I stood  on  the  street  beside  the  barrack  door. 

14756.  Were  the  otlier  five  along  with  you  ?— They 
I believe,  assisted  in  the  charge.  ’ 

14757.  Then  it  was  a case  of  mistaken  identity?— I 
don  t know  what  you  want  to  make  of  it. 

14758.  Did  you  remain  at  the  barrack  door  the 
entire  time? — I did. 

14759.  Then  you  cannot  tell  what  took  place  lower 
down  ?— Ho,  I cannot ; Mr.  Bull  sent  a party  of  men 
away  around  the  back  streets  to  get  behind  the  mob 
that  was  throwing  stones,  and  a young  man  came  to 
me  and  said  he  would  go  down  and  settle  the  mob, 
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and  I told  Mm  to  remain  wliere  lie  'was,  for  I believed 
be  was  going  to  give  a friendly  tip  to  the  mob  that  the 
police  were  coming  behind  them. 

14-760.  Do  you  know  him? — Yes,  his  name  is 
M'CuUagh ; he  lives  in  Peter’s-Mll,  where  his  father 
bas  a public-house.  I tMnk  he  is  a clerk  on  the  rail- 


■way. 

14761.  Is  he  a respectable  man  1 — He  is. 

14762'.  Your  idea  is  that  he  wanted  to  give  the 
mob  a tip? — WeD,  I think  it  was,  and  that  is  my 


idea  still. 

14763.  There  were  only  a few  little  boys  onCarrick- 
bill  ? — I never  saw  less  than  that  that  evening. 

14764.  There  are  a good  many  little  boys  live  there  ? 
—Well,  there  are. 

14765.  And  I believe  tliey  axe  not  bad  hands  at 
throwing  stones  1 — They  are  very  good. 

14766.  How  many  of  them  were  punished  for  the 
attack  on  this  procession.  You  are  aware  there  were 
some  ? — I am  not. 

14767.  Did  you  take  part  in  any  prosecutions  on 
the  following  Monday  in  reference  to  this  transaction  ? 
—I  did,  one. 

14768.  Was  that  a Cai-rickhili  man? — He  was  a 
man  who  went  down  to  the  band  to  get  up  a-  row,  and 
I ordered  a man  to  arrest  him,  and  as  the  man  was  not 
able  to  appear  to  prove  the  charge,  being  knocked 
down,  I was  there  to  give  evidence. 

14769.  How  many  little  boys  were  tliere  at  Carrick- 
hill? — Between  seven  and  ten. 

14770.  And  what  were  their  ages? — I think  some 
of  them  were  thirteen.  Between  seven  and  thirteen. 

14771.  That  is  the  usual  crowd  at  Carrickhill  ? — It 
is  not  the  usual  crowd. 

14772.  Then,  on  this  particular  occasion,  there  was 
no  provocation  given  at  CaiTickhill? — I saw  none 
until  the  stoning  at  Kernan’s  public-house,  and  then 
these  little  fellows  came  out.  A band  came  up  after- 
wards, yelling  and  shouting,  and  Sergeant  Carey  drew 
his  men  across  the  street  above  tHs  public-house  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  wrecking,  and  when,  the  band 


saw  the  police  were  prepared  for  them,  they  stopped,  Qrf. i8BG. 
and  walked  past  quietly,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  siowey. 

attempt  to  interfere  with  them,  because  they  passed  off 
quietly. 

14773.  Mr.  Ze  Poer  Tremh,  Q.c.— What  is  your 
religion  ? — I am  a Catholic,  sir. 

14774.  Mr.  M‘Ewrdy.- — You  were  on  duty  as  a 
detective  on  the  8th  of  June? — I was — in  Percy- 
street. 

14775.  Where  were  you  on  the  9bh  June  ? — On  the 
moming.of  the  9th  June,  I was  on  duty  in  tire  Brick- 
fields and  Shaukhill-road,  until  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  I think  it  was  about  three  o’clock 
when  I goc  to  bed  ; at  about  ten  muiutes  past  four 
o’clock  I was  awoke  by  a lot  of  fellows  going  up  the 
stoeet,  and  I looked  out  of  the  window.  After  a while 
a man  came  up  beside  the  window  and  fired  four  shots 
from  a revolver  down  at  a crowd  towards  Carrick- 
hill. I got  up  and  dressed  and  went  out,  and  a painty 
of  police  came  round  the  corner  in  charge  of  Sergeant 
Carey. 

14776.  Did  you  arrest  the  man  who  fired? — No. 

14777.  Were  there  any  plain  clothes  men  in  the 
party  that  came  up? — None. 

14778.  On  June  the  8th  were  the  plain  clothes 
men  doing  duty  under  your  orders  ? — They  were  not. 

I believe  they  were  acting  under  Acting  Sergeant 
White. 

14779.  Was  he  in  plain  clothes  ? — Hewas. 

14780.  Is  he  junior  or  senior  to  you? — Junior. 

14781.  How  was  it  he  was  in  diarge  ? — I was  not 
on  duty  with  the  men  at  all.  Mr.  M’Carthy  brought 
me  with  him  from  the  Brickfields,  and  I went  up  with 
him  from  the  Shankhill-road.  He  brought  me  with 
him  until  he  went  home  that  night. 

14782.  Then,  the  plain  clothes  men  were  not  acting 
with  you?  You  were  separate  and  distinct  from 
them  ? — I was. 

14783.  Acting-Sergeant  White  is  the  man  who 
would  be  able  to  speak  to  theii’  movements  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  he  would. 


WiUicm  J,  Nesbitt  sworn  and  examined. 


14784.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.— You  are  a detective-officer? 
— Yes. 

14785.  What  religion  are  you,  to  begin  with  ? — I 
am  a Presbyterian. 

14786.  Did  you  hear  tlie  evidence  given  by  Con- 
stable MaeParland  1 — Yes. 

14787.  Is  it  true  that  either  you  or  Siowey  or 
Mulvey  attacked  the  people,  and  beat  them  with 
sticks? — Mulvey  was  not  there  at  all  I went  up 
Percy-street  with  the  town  inspector,  and  after  that 
I went  with  Sergeant  Siowey  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  from 
the  Brickfields  up  to  the  Shankhill-road.  We  went  up 
with  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  Mr.  Brill,  and  a party  of  police. 
Mr.  Bull  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  a party 
with  batons  went  around  behind  the  crowd,  and 
another  advanced  to  make  arrests.  The  party  then 
advanced  to  make  arrests,  andfour  or  five  of  us  charged 
along  with  them. 

14788.  Is  it  true  that  you  beat  the  people  standing 
doing  nothing  at  all  ? — We  charged  with  the  police  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  the  men. 

14789.  Mr.  M‘H(vrdy. — Mulvey  was  not  there  at 
all  ?— No. 

14790.  Do  any  of  the  men  resemble  Mulvey  in 
appearance  ? — I can’t  say  that. 

14791.  Mr.  Campbell. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  your  story  differs  from  Slowey’s.  He  says 


that  he  was  the  only  one  who  came  up  from  the  Brick-  William  J. 
fields? — We  went  down  with  Mr.  M'Carthy  and  Mr.  Nesbitt. 
Bull.  Siowey  came  from  the  club  with  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
and  Siowey  stopped  at  the  Bower’s-hill  Barracks,  while 
Acting-Sergeants  Kerr  and  Egan  and  the  rest  charged 
the  rioters,  and  proceeded  up  the  road  to  see  whether 
we  could  make  prisoners  with  the  police  who  were 
charging. 

14792.  Did  you  use  your  stick  ? — No  doubt. 

14793.  I suppose  you  were  disguised  then  as  weU 
as  you  are  now — nobody  would  know  you  to  be  a 
policeman  ? — There  were  very  fow  on  the  Shankhill- 
road  who  did  not  know  me. 

14794.  How  far  wereyoit  from  Siowey,  when  you 
were  using  your  stick  ? — I dare  say  ten  or  twelve 
perches. 

14795.  I suppose  you  don’t  know  how  he  was 
operating  when  he  was  alone  ? — I can’t  say. 

14796.  Mr.  Jr/Zartf?/.— Were  you  dressed  as  you  are 
now  ? — Pretty  much  the  same. 

14797.  Did  you  knock  any  body  down  1 — No,  I did 
not. 

14798.  Was  the  stick  a heavy  one  ?— No,  a light 


14799.  Were  you  injured?— No,  I was  not  struck 
that  night. 
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Michael  Mvlvey  sworn  and  examined. 


14800.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ..ire  yon  aware  that  Head 
ConstahleMacFarland  swore  you  were  using  a stick  on 
the  people  on  the  Shankhill-road  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  June  ? — Yes. 

14801.  "Were  you  there  at  all? — No. 

14802.  Where  were  you  ? — From  about  ten  o’clock 
I was  at  home.  Previous  to  that  I was  in  company 
with  the  Town  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Townsend  in 
Percy-street,  and  there  was  great  excitement.  I live 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Percy-street,  and 
as  I knew  my  wife  and  family  would  be  greatly 
excited,  I asked  Town  Inspector  Carr  permission  to 
go  home.  He  immediately  told  me  to  gc  home,  and 
during  that  night  I did  not  leave  my  house.  ’There 
are  other  occurrences  to  which  I would  wish  to  call 
attention.  On  the  4th  of  August  Dr.  Ilanua  says  a 
policeman  insulted  him  in  Townsend-street.  Now,  I 
witnessed  the  transaction.  It  was  not  a policeman  at 
all.  It  was  a gentleman  named  M'Elvinney.  On  the 
4th  of  August  this  gentleman  assisted  me  in  getting 
the  two  girls  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hanna  pai-tly  through 
a Catholic  district,  as  there  was  an  allegation  that  the 
girls,  when  passing,  shouted  to  some  ■women,  “ Fefiian 

w Some  couple  of  old  -women  headed  an  attack 

on  the  girls,  and  this  M‘El-vinney  and  me  were  there, 
and  took  tlio  girls  away,  and  M'Elvinney  took  them 
fai-ther  up,  to  whore  Dr.  Hanna  was,  with  the  Protes- 
tant party  farther  up  the  street.  When  M'Elvinney 
came  back,  ho  told  me  that  Dr.  Hanna  took  him  to  be 
a policeman,  and  abused  him,  and  he  told  Dr.  Hanna 
that  if  he  made  less  noise  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday 
there  -would  be  no  riots.  There  is  another  occurrence 
in  Leeson-street  that  I would  wish  to  speak  about, 
when  Head  Constable  MacFarland  made  use  of  some 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  firing  by  the  police  in 
Grosvenor-road.  I was  present,  and  saw  him  examine 
the  men’s  pouches  who  had  fired,  and  I saw  two  civil- 
ians taking  the  names  of  the  policemen.  There  was 
a man  named  M'Cracken.  He  was  present  taking  the 
names  of  the  policemen  who  had  fired,  and  there  was 
another  man  also. 

14803.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  Mr.  Wag- 
ner?— I can’t  say.  There  were  .two  men  there. 
Father  Magee  came  up  and  told  the  Head  Constable 
that,  in  the  excitement  of  the  cro-wd,  he  considered  it 
was  wrong  for  him  to  do  it,  that  he  should  not  give 
hhe  names  to  any  civilians.  Head  Constable  MacFar- 
land  said  not  to  interfere  with  him,  or  he  would  know 
what  to  do.  Father  Magee  said  he  would  be  sorry  to 
interfere  with  Head  Constable  MacFarland  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  he  considered  it  was  wrong 
for  him  to  give  the  names.  It  is  -wi-ong  to  say  that 
Father  Magee  said  he  would  watch  him,  for  I was 
present. 

14804.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — ^Where  did  you  see  that 
Head-Constable  MacFarland  said  that  ? — I read  it  in 
the  paper. 

The  President. — ^Yes  he  said  it. 

14S05.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — Did  you  know  Wagner? 
— I saw  a man  there  but  I did  not  know  Mm, 

14806.  Where  were  you  standing? — Quite  close. 
The  civilians  were  standing  taking  the  names  of  the 
police  and  M<acFarIand  was  directing  the  police. 

14807.  Did  you  hear  the  two  girls  address  the 

crowd  with  the  observaticn  that  you  have  used? There 

was  an  allegation  made  by  some  of  the  women  that 
they  did. 

14808.  Were  you  present  when  the  two  girls 
appeared  on  the  scene  ?-  - No,  I was  not  present  but  I 
was  informed  by  the  people. 

1 4809.  Did  you  see  tire  two  girls  at  ail  that  evening  1 
— Yes. 

14810.  Did  you  hear  them  use  the  words  you 
quoted  ? — I have  already  said  I did  not. 

14811.  And  who  was  the  person  who  was  with  you  ? 
— A Mr.  M‘Elvenney. 

14812.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  the  persons  who 


informed  you  that  the  girls  made  the  remark? 

I cannot. 

14813.  To  what  indi-viduals  was  it  applied,  for  as 

far  as  you  know  there  was  no  Falls-road  moh  ? 

There  were  nothing  more  than  a lot  of  women. 

14814.  How  many  women  ? — I cannot  say. 

Were  there  fifty  ?— More. 

Had  the  girls  anyone  with  them  ? — They  seemed  to 
be  alone. 

1481.').  And  you  say  that  two  girls  in  a strange 

place  called  fifty  women  the  name  you  liaveused? 

Yes,  I was  told  so.  I could  not  keep  them  quiet  my)^, 
self  when  I came  up.  They  were  constandy  abusincr 
the  parties. 

14816.  Did  you  see  them  being  beaten  1 — No. 

14817.  Did  you  see  any  marks  on  them? — No,  and 
it  is  not  likely  if  there  was  blood  on  thoir  faces  that 
I would  not  see  it. 

14818.  Then  you  say  it  was  unfoxinded  that  there 
was  blood  on  their  faces  ? — There  was  no  blood  on 
their  faces. 

14819.  What  happened  then  after  you  came  up?— 
We  saw  them  safely  up  to  wJiere  Dr.  Hanna  was. 

14820.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  wei-e  not  beaten 
at  all  ? — I was  told  that  two  women  came  up  to  attack 
them  but  they  were  immediately  rescued  by  civilians. 

14821;  Did  you  arrest  the -women? — No. 

14822.,  Did  you  see  them  sti-ike  the  girls  and  abuse 
thorn  ? — I cannot  say  what  occurred.  Not  in  my 
view. 

14823.  At  any  rate  you  did  not  see  the  two  women 
strike  the  girls  ?— I saw  them  lay  hold  of  the  girls. 

14824.  Where  did  they  catch  them  ? — In  Townsend- 
street. 

14S25.  Whatpart  of  the  body  did  they  catch  them 
by,  the  neck  or  the  hair  or  the  arms  ? — They  pulled 
them  towards  the  mouth  of  an  entry,  but  they 'were 
immediately  rescued  by  civilians. 

14826.  Were  you  in  Percy-street  that  night? — 1 

14827.  Were  there  any  baton  charges? — ■ There 
were. 

14828.  Did  you , charge  ? — I went  along  with  the 
police. 

14829.  Did  you  strike  anyone  with  your  stick ?— 

It  was  impossible  for  we  could  not  get  near-the  crowd. 

14830.  Why  did  you  not  come  up  -with  the  crowd  ? 
— Because  they  got  into  the  houses  and  the  side  sti-eets, 
and  it  was  getting  dark  at  the  time,  and  -we  could  not 
tell  where  the  stones  were  coming  from,  I never  saw 
stone-throwing  equal  to  it. 

14831.  Did  they  reach  your  length? — Yes. 

14832.  And  you  could  not  catch  them? — No,  the 
stones  were  sent  over  the  houses  in  regular  volleys. 

14833.  Mr.  MPIardy. — What  is  the  date  you  speak 
of  in  reference  to  tliet-wo  gii-ls?— The  4th  of  August. 

14834.  What  time  of  the  day  ? — It  would  be  in  the 
afternoon. 

14835.  Did  you  lose  sight  of  them  when  they -were 
dragged  up  the  entry  ?— I may  have  lost  sight  of  tliem 
for  a second  or  two. 

14836.  Did  they  get  any  other  injury  except  from 
tlic  women? — No. 

14837.  Did  you  see  any  men  there? — I did  not.  , 
There  were  some  men  amongst  the  crowd,  but  I can- 
not say  exactly  how  many. 

148.38.  How  many  men? — I cannot  say  exactly. 

14839.  W^hatstate  -were  the  girls  in? — They  seemed 
to  be  in  a very  bad  temper,  and  they  -were  scolding 
the  people. 

14840.  Did  the  girls  lose  a shawl  ? — I cannot  say 
for  that.  They  may  have  lost  a shawl  before  I came 
up. 

_ 14841.  Did  you  arrest  anybody  for  assaulting  the 
girls  ? — I saw  nothing  done  to  them  except  what  the 
old  women  did. 

14842.  Did  you  know  the  gii-ls? — I did  not. 
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14843.  Then  how  do  you  know  they  are  the  two  14846.  Did  you  ask  him  to  assist  you  in  getting  '0«j.  as,  use 
girls  referred  to  hy  Dr.  Hanna! — I am  certain  of  it,  the  girls  away? — Ho  wought  during  the  whole  riots. 
because  it  occurred  about  the  same  time  as  Dr.  Hanna  I have  seen  him  on  seveiul  occasions  keeping  the 
says,  on  the  same  day,  and  tho  man  he  referred  to  aa  people  away. 

being  discourteous  to  him  has  partly  tho  look  of  a po-  14847.  What  trade  or  business  is  he  ? — I believe  he 
lioeman.  is  a traveller.  I have  seen  him  here  to-day. 

14844.  Was  M‘Elvenney  in  your  company?—  14848.  Would  you  know  the  girls  again?— I would 
M'Elvenney  was  there,  and  he  was  assisting  in  keep-  not. 

ing  the  parties  where  they  were  and  preventing  them  14849.  Havo  you  been  in  court  during  the  in- 
getting  over  to  the  Protestant  districts.  qniry  ? — Not  until  my  name  was  mentioned,  and  then 

14S45.  Did  you  ask  him  to  assist  you  1 — He  was  I was  sent  for.  I did  not  sea  the  gii-ls  examined, 
one  of  a number  that  was  trying  to  keep  the  rioters 
in  their  o^vn  districts. 

Rev.  Patrich  ifatjee,  c.o.,  sworn  and  examined. 

14850.  Mr.  Weir,q.c. — I believe  you  are  a Catholic  became  known  that  it  would  not  be  to  their  ad'van-  Patneit 
curate?:— Yes.  tage? — Certainly,  every  one  knows_that.  liagee. 

14851.  Attached  to  what  church? — The  cathedral  14860.  What  reason  would  it  be  to  their  disadvan- 
on  the  Falls-road,  gt-  Peter’s  Church.  tage? — P>ecause  it  was  thought  the  peojile  were  likely 

14853.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Grosveuor-sti’eet  to  take  a note  of  the  men,  and  they  might  bo  picked 

on  the  Ctli  of  August? — Yes.  and  shot,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

14853.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Head-constable  148G1.  Mr.  Campbell. — I nndei-staud  you  say  there 

MacFarland  there  1 — No ; I did  not  see  Head-constable  were  a number  of  police  on  the  Falls-road  for  the  pur- 
MacFarland  in  Grosvenor-street.  pose  of  irritating  the  people  ? — Not  for  tho  purpose  of 

14S54.  Well,  in  Leeson  street? — Yes.  irritating  the  ])cople,  but  tbeir  conduct  was  calculated, 

14855.  Well,  tell  us  what  you  saw? — It  was  on  the  and  did  a good  deal  to  imtate  the  people, 
evening  of  tlie  6tli  of  August  I was  going  up  the  Falls-  14862.  They  wei-o  there  for  that  pur[iose? — No,  I 

road  to  see  how  things  were  going  on,  and  when  I got  did  not  say  that. 

opposite  Dunville's  fields  I found  there  was  some  stone-  14863.  What  was  tlie  conduct  that  the  policemen 
throwing'going  on  on  the  Grosvenor-road.  Some  of  were  guilty  of  that  instated  the  crowd  ? — The  conduct 
the  people  who  were  throwing  stones  called  on  the  is  easily  understood.  If  there  is  nO'  riot  going  on,  I 
other  peopl^  to  go  on  to  help  them.  I waved  my  think  that  the  fact  that  tho  police  deal  roughly  with 

hand  towards  a policeman  I saw  to  come  up,  and  I . the  people  only  iirlfcates  them. 

told  him  to  bring  up  a body  of  police  who  were  sta-  14864.  Were  the  police  dealing  roughly  with  the 
tioned  at  the  printworks.  I then  went  down,  and  people? — No,  sir,  but  many  of  them  were, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mulvey  got  the  Catholic  148G5.  Who  were  the  police  that  wei’o  dealing 
people  back  from  the  Grosvenor-road  by  tlie  side  roughly|Withthepeople? — Head  Constable  MacFarland, 
streets  into  Leeson-street.  The  firing  ceased,  .and  a and  others  of  tho  same  kidney. 

short  time  aftenvards  some  pei-son  told  mo  that  in  14866.  What  do  you  mean  by  tbo  same  kidney — 

Leeson-street  they  were  taking  the  names  of  the  men  do  you  mean  the  Orange  kidney? — I cannot  say 

who  had  fired.  I went  to  where  the  business  was  whether  he  is  an  Orangeman,  but  men  of  that  class. 

going  on,  and  when  I was  witliin  two  perches  of  14867.  What  class?— I mean  to  saymeu  who  were, 

where  they  were  I called  out  to  them  not  to  give  thoir  for  instance,  chaired  in  Dover-street. 

names.  I did  so  because  it  was  considered  among  14868.  Do  you  mean  Protestant  constables? — I- 

the  Catholic  population  that  District  Inspector  Greno  don't  mean  all  Protestant  constables. 

had  done  wrong  in  making  public  the  names  of  the  14809.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Protestant  con- 

men  who  had  tired  out  of  Bower’s  hill  barrack.  stables  were  irritating  the  people  on  tho  Falls  road  ? 

14856.  At  the  coroner’s  inquest  ? — Yes.  I went  I don’t  say  that,  but  I say  they  went  a little  too  far, 
down  and  cried  out  again  not  to  give  their  names.  14870.  Oh,  you  wash  it  down' to  that  now? — I 
Head  Constable  MacFarland  turned  round — that  was  meant,  that  all  along. 

the  first  I saw  of  him.  He  said  “Do  you  mean  to  ob-  14871.  The  entire  allegation  then  is  that  they  went 
struct  me  in  my  duty  ?”  I said  “I  know  it  is  your  duty  a little  too  far. 

to  take  a report  from  the  men  after  firing,  and  I will  14872.  Cojistable  Mulvey  is  notone  of  thesesevere 
not  obstruct  you,  but  tliis  man  is  taking  the  same  report  men  ? — He  is  not. 

as  you  are.”  14873.  He  used  gentle  persuasion? — He  was  iao.st 

14857.  Wlrat  is  the  man’s  name  who  was  taking  successful, 
thereport? — I am  told  his  name  is  Wagner.  He  had  14874.  He  did  not  use  the  stick? — No.  Ho  had 
in  his  hand  one  of  Robb’s  books,  in  which  there  are  no  occasion. 

leaves  to  take  notes  on.  The  Head  Constable  said  “ I 14875.  And  his  gentle  pei-simsion  disposed  of  the 
obstructed  him,  that  I knew  it  was  his  duty  to  take  a mobs? — Yes. 

full  report,”  and  I took  him  upa  side  street  and  told  14876.  Do  you  know  any  other  occasion  when  this- 
him  “that  he  must  not  misunderstand  my  action,  that  gentle  persuasion  was  used?  Was  it  the  occasion 
I did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  him,  or  any  other  when  the  police  tired? — I did  not  seo  that, 
policeman,  but  that  I thought  these  men  ought  not  14877.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  your 
to  get  the  names  of  the  police  who  fired.”  Further-  statement  corroborates  tlie  statement  of  Ilead  Constable 
more  I afterwards  went  into  the  house  of  Mr.  James  MacFarland? — I would  indeed. 

M'Donnell,  Leeson-street,  and  wrote  a statement  of  14878.  You  saw  Mr.  Waguer  present  when  the 
the  occun’ence,  which  I forwai-ded  to  Mr.  Cullen,  names  wore  being  taken? — I saw  a gentleman  who  I 
Divisional  Magistrate.  was  told  was  Mr.  Wagner,  he  w.as  standing  with 

15858.  IsittrueyoutoldHeadConstableMacFarland  Head  Constable  MacFarland,  aiidoneof  tbepolicemen 
that  you  would  watch  him  for  it  ? — I don’t  remember  said  he  believed  he  was  a resident  magistrata 
saying  it  that  evening,  or  any  evening  to  the  head  con-  14879.  Can  you  say  who  was  the  policeman  who 
stable,  but  I believe  I said  it  to  some  other  persons.  I said  that? — One  of  the  Dublin  men. 
said  to  one  of  those  persons  that  MacFaaland  deserved  14880.  How  far  were  you  away  at  the  time? — I 
to  be  watched,  for  there  were  a number  of  policemen  was  pretty  close. 

on  tho  Falls-road,  from  time  to  time  during  these  riots,  14881.  Where  was  the  Falls-road  mob  at  that  time? 
who  were  only  irritating  the  people.  — There  was  no  Falls-road  mob  at  the  time. 

14S59.  Did  you  know  that  if  the  policemen’s  names  14S82.  Was  there  not  a crowd  that  you  and  Mul- 
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vey  "were  pei'snatling  to  go  airay? — There  -was  not 
more  than  fifty  people. 

14683.  Ton  canio  forward  from  that  crowd  and 
told  the  police  not  to  give  their  names  ? — When  I said 
that  I did  not  see  Head  Constable  M'Farlaud,  I did 
not  know  he  was  present  at  all. 

14884.  Will  yon  swear  that  j-ou  did  not  say  of 
Head  Constable  M'Favland,  in  his  hearing,  that  you 
would  watch  him  ? — I will  not  swear  whether  I said 
it  in  his  presence  oi-  heaving. 

14S85.  You  recollect  having  said  it? — I do.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  present  or  not.  I do  not 
deny  the  statement  at  all.  I said  he  was  worth 
watching. 

14886.  Mr.  M‘IIa/rdy. — Have  yon  been  in  the 
Shankhill-road  district? — Well,  I have  not  since  the 
beginning  of  June. 

14887.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  the  Protestant 
districts  during  these  disturbances  1 — No.  I may  say 
I am  the  priest  who  has  charge  of  the  Gatliolics  who 
may  be  living  on  the  Shankbill-road. 

14888.  Have  you  been  often  there  lately? — ^Well, 
I have  not  mudi — I was  there  two  or  three  times 
altogether. 

14889.  Have  you  seen  the  crowds  collecting  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  thei-e? — ^Well,  Mr,  M'Hardy, 
since  the  fir.st  of  June,  I have  only  been  there  6n  two 
or  three  occasions,  I think  the  first  was  during  the 
time  in  June  and  July  when  there  was  no  disturbance. 
On  another  occasion  I had  to  go  on  a sick  call,  and  I 
went  by  way  of  Doneg;xIl^treet  and  Loudale-street. 


Mr.  John  Workman,  j.P;, 

14897.  Mr.  ITeir,  Q.c. — You  are  a borough  magis- 
trate ? — Yes. 

14898.  Where  do  you  reside  at  ? — At  Windsor. 

14899.  As  a borough  magistrate  you  saw  some  por- 
tion of  the  recent  riots? — ^Well,  only  a small  portion. 

14900.  Do  you  remember  being  in  York-street  on 
the  10th  of  June  ? — Yes.  • 

14901.  What  was  the  action  of  the  2>olice  there? — 
On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  June  I xvent  with  a body 
of  police — some  fifty  men — to  York  sti-eet.  We  took 
om’  orders  from  the  Queen-street  Bai'racks,  and  went 
along  with  the  officer — I do  not  know  his  name — to 
■Eenrj’-streob,  off  York-street.  There  was  a good 
•deal  of  disturbance  furtlier  on,  and  the  men  were 
brought  down  to  a dead  wall  near  Henry-street,  al- 
most opposite  the  publichouse  that  was  wrecked,  and 
they  were  stationed  along  the  wall,  and  stones  and 
bottles  were  thrown  at  them  from  the  comers  of  the 
. streets.  There  was  a considerable  number  of  boys  and 
women  there,  and,  in  some  cases,  men.  I went  over 
to  the  various  corners,  but  I could  not  persuade  the 
people  to  go  away,  and  I found  it  was  xxtterly  xxseless 
to  try  to  do  so,  bxxt  I did  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
.single  person  to  leave.  I said  I was  a magistrate, 
:and  that  women  and  girls,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to 
1)6  in  the  street  while  a riot  was  going  on.  They  said 
tliey  had  as  good  right  to  be  there  as  I ha<l,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  stay  there.  Immediately  after  I 
came  down,  and  while  I was  trying  to  pcrsua<le 
the  boys,  a good  many  of  whom  were  drunk 
from  drink  evidently  taken  from  tlie  public- 
house  that  was  wrecked,  the  Constabulary  made  a 
a charge,  chasing  the  boys  away,  and  striking  some 
of  them,  but  the  boys  ran  off,  and  tlie  boys  were  not 
able  to  do  anything  with  them.  After  this  I saw  a 
number  of  boys  break  into  a hoxise,  and  I was  there 
with  hlr.  Bell,  and  taUdng  over  tlie  matter  with  Mr. 
Bell  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  police  were  of 
little  use  there,  and  a number  of  respectable  people 
came  over  from  the  comers  and  said  that  if  the  police 
were  withdrawn  everything  would  be  quiet  and  would 
settle  down,  and  the  police  and  I then  returned  to 
Queen  street  barracks.  I wish  to  say  with  regard  to 
Ibe  police  that  I did  not  see  in  any  case  a policeman 


14S90.  I want  to  know  whether  you  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  Protestant  districts  ? — "Well,  not  out- 
side the  border  districts. 

14S91.  Have  you  heard  that  the  police  had  oi-ders 
to  break  up  crowds  as  tliey  were  collecting? — The 
fact  is,  they  could  not  break  up  the  crowds. 

14892.  Have  you  lieard  that  tliere  were  general 
complaints  that  the  police  were  not  sufficiently  alert 
in  preventing  crowds  gathering  in  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts ? — I have  not  heard  any  special  complaints 
about  it. 

14893.  "When  the  police  on  the  Palls-road  district 
were  dealing,  as  you  say,  injudiciously  with  the  people, 
might  it  not  be  that  the  police  were  caiTving  out  their 
orders  to  prevent  people  assembling  ? — There  was  a 
genera]  impression  that  these  men  were  only  irritating 
the  people; 

14894.  But  if  they  had  instructions  to  keep  the 
people  moving  in  the  Protestant  distiicts,  would  it 
have  been  [right  to  liavc  dealt  differently  with  the 
people  in  another  district  ? — What  is  done  in  one  place 
ought  to  bo  done  in  another. 

14895.  In  Leeson-street,  in  which  the  men’s  pouch® 
were  searched,  what  is  the  denomination  of  the_  people  ? 
—The  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Leeson-stmet 
are  Catliolics.  The  most  of  the  Protestants  live  at 
the  foot  of  the  street.  Off  Theodore-street  and  the 
side  streets  there  are  a good  many  Protestants. 

14896.  Have  you  known  any  other  clergymen — 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian — who  gave  instructions 
to  the  police? — No,  I have  not  come  across  it. 

h 

sworn  and  examined. 

drunk,  nor  did  I see  them  misconduct  themselve.s  in  any 
way.  I think  their  conduct  was  exceedingly  good. 
There  was  a good  deal  of  stone-throwing  at  them,  and 
there  were  no  reprisals.  It  seems  to  me  that  tlie 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  riots  was  that 
the  rioters  had  the  support  more  or  less  of  the  respect- 
able people  of  the  neighbourhood.  I tliink  that  iras 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I think  that  was 
largely  owing  to  injudicious  wilting  and  talking  about 
the  police.  I am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  was  some 
sympathy  between  these  roughs  and  the  respectable 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I think  the  riots 
would  have  been  soon  put  down  and  there  would  he 
no  such  terrible  work  as  went  on  if  it  were  not  for 
that  reason.  I was  out  also  on  the  following  night 
along  with  hir.  Gaflikin.  There  was  some  stone- 
throwing but  there  was  no  rioting.  What  struck  me 
most  was  the  feeling  against  tho  police  amongst  the 
respectable  people  in  the  Protestant  neighbourhood. 
It  was  really  terrific  and  I could  not  understand  it. 
I can  hardly  understand  how  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
and  I do  not  tliink  that  even  tlie  firing  wa.s  the  whole 
cause  of  it.  I think  it  was  the  writing  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  sermons  that  were  preached.  I tliink 
in  the  first  instance  that  the  language  used  with 
regard  to  Home  Rule  (I  rofer  to  tho  writings  about 
using  physical  force)  was  exceedingly  injudicious,  and 
• that  that  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  feeling.  I 
do  not  know  tliat  I have  anything  more  to  say,  but  if 
there  are  any  questions  which  you  wish  to  put  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  answer  them. 

14902.  Sir  Edioard  Sxdwer. — And  you  think  tliat 
that  produced  counter  irritation  on  die  part  of  the 
police? — I can  hardly  see  how  that  can  be  helped, 
because  although  I did  not  see  much  myself,  and  I was 
noc  present  when  any  of  the  police  were  speaking,  I 
heard  individual  respectable  men  speak  in  such  a way 
of  tho  police  that  I believe  if  the  same  things  were 
said  in  their  hearing,  that  it  would  hai-dly  help  irritar 
ting  the  police  if  they  were  human  at  all. 

14903.  Mr.  M‘Hard>j. — Was  it  the  continuance  or 
the  origin  of  the  riots  that  you  attributed  to  the  sermons 
and  writing  in  the  newspapers? — Of  course,  there 
were  one  or  two  sermons  preached  immediately  after 
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the  riofc  that  I was  at,  and  so  they  could  not  have 
caused  that  pai-ticular  riot,  hut  I refer  to  the  fact  tliat 
it  was  said  that  in  the  event  of  Home  Rule  taking 
place,  there  was  a good  deal  of  talk  by  the  Unionist 
party  of  appeals  to  arms.  Now,  to  set  myself  right  I 
may  say,  that  I am  strongly  Unionist  in  my  views, 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  that  putting  forward  the 
idea  of  appealing  to  force  was  exceedingly  umvise  on 
the  part  of  respectable  people.  It  was  unwise  to 
use  such  words,  as  they  were  very  likely  to  cause  the 
poorer  classes  to  carry  out  what  they  only  talked 
about  and  thi'oatened. 

14904.  Was  physical  force  referred  to  in  anysermon 

that  you  know  of  ? — could  not  say  exactly 

14905.  What  sermon  do  you  refer  to  ? 

14906.  The  President. — I think  that  what  you  said, 
in  that  regard  was  that  you  referred  to  public 

writings  and  speeches  generally  1 Yes. 

14907.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — What  sermon  do  yourefer 
to? — Tlie  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hanna. 

14908.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  origin  of 
the  riots  ? — Certainly  not. 

14909.  Well,  with  regard  to  their  continuance, 
was  there  any  special  excitement  after  that  sermon 
was  preached? — I do  not  recollect. 

14910.  When  was  the  next  rioting  after  it? — I do 
not  know  exactly. 

14911.  You  know  it  was  publislied  on  the  13th  of 
June,  and  tliat  there  was  no  disturbance  in  June  after 
that  ? — Yes. 

14912.  And  that  there  was  no  disturbance  after 
it  during  the  r^t  of  the  month  ? — I could  not  say. 

14913.  Do  you  know  of  any  yourself? — I was  away 
from  home  most  of  the  time  from  that  to  the  end  of 
August. 

14914.  You  mentioned  your  politics — may  I ask 
you  wliat  Church  you  belong  to  ? — I am  a Presbyterian. 

14915.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — The  sermons  did  harm,  you 
say,  but  they  did  not  begin  the  riots  ? 

14916.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  thig 
which  appeared  in  the  Morning  News.  It  is  from  the 
London  correspondent  of  that  paper : — 

“I  hear  that  Mr.  Morley  is  going  over  to  Ireland  to- 
morrow to  superintend  the  direction  of  measures  for  the 
prompt  suppression  of  the  Orange  riots  in  Ulster.  Large 
bodies  of  militaiy,  including  Jiorse  and  artillery,  are  to  bo 
despatched  to  Belfast  and  the  other  towns  wliere  a confinu- 
jmceofihe  disturbance  is  apprehended,  audit  is  stated  that  if 
the  Orangemen  continue  to  tramjile  upoit  the  law,  and  to 
destroy  the'property  and  take  the  lives  of  their  Nationalist 
fellow-countrymen,  the  force.?  of  the  Crown  will  be  used 
unsparincly  against  them,  and  their  valour  put  to  the  test 
ofa  eonilict  with  tho.  Martini-Henries  and  Nordenfeldts  of 
Her  JIajest3’’s  forces.” 

Wliat  do  you  think  of  tliat — do  you  think  it  would 
soothe  the  state  of  mind  of  tJie  people  in  Belfast  on 
the  11th  June  ? — I tliink  not.  I think  all  the  papei-s 
at  the  beginning  of  the  riots  were  calculated  to  do 
harm. 

14917.  One  and  all? — Oneandall ; I donote.xcept 
any.  The  Northern  Whig  has  been  made  an  exception, 
but  I think  at  the  first  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  so 
excepted,  and  even  tlien  it  was  more  moderate  after- 
wai'ds.  They  were  not  calculated  to  calm  the  spirit  of 
the  time. 

14918.  The  papers  of  all  politics  were  involved  ? 

Ves. 

14919.  How  long  are  you  a magistrate? — :Abbut 
five  or  six  years. 

14920.  You  are  not,  I believe,  a man  who  moves 
much  about  the  people  ? — I never  have. 

14921.  And  therefore  I take  it  that  on  that  ui"ht 
in  York-street  no  one  knew  you  ? — Ye.s.  ° 

14922.  Did  not  know  your  appearance  ? — I dare  say 
that  was  so. 

14923.  And  that  that  was  the  reason  they  would 
not  go  off  tho  street  for  you? — I do  not  think  so, 
hecause  I was  in  other  places  where  I was  perfectly 
well  known — for  instance  in  Victoria-street,  and  I 
did  not  find  myself  more  successful. 


14924.  Were  there  crowds  at  the  corners  upon  that 
occasion? — Yes. 

14925.  And  you  had  150  police? — There  were  fifty 
police  where  I was. 

14926.  Did  those  crowds  keep  their  positions  during 
all  the  fame  you  were  tliere  ? Yes. 

14927.  And  the  police  stood  their  ground  ? — Those 
people  were  not  apparently  doing  anything. 

14928.  But  had  not  there  been  a collection  of 
crowds  ?— Yes. 

14929.  Did  they  ask  them  to  disperse? — Yes,  of 
course ; I myself  did  all  I could  in  asking  them  to 
disperse. 

14930.  But  why  not  send  a detachment  of  police 
to  disperee  the  crowd  ?— If  tliey  were  dispersed  they 
would  only  disperse  for  a short  time  and  then  come 
back  again. 

14931.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  disperse 
them  ? — Yes,  there  was.  The  police  went  down 
Henry  street  chasing  the  mob  before  them. 

14932.  Was  that  the  only  effort  made  to  disperse 
them  while  you  were  there?— That  was  the  only 
effort. 

14933.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  desirable 
to  use  the  police  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
crowds  from  assembling? — Yes. 

14934.  And  why  was  that  not  done?— I believe 
they  would  only  have  gone  round  comej-s  and  then 
come  back  again. 

14935.  But  why  not  have  left  some  of  the  men  at 
each  of  the  corners  when  you  had  such  a large  force  ; 
could  that  not  have  been  done  ? — That  might  have 
been  done. 

14936.  When  did  the  fire  begin? — Previous  to  my 
being  there.  It  was  owing  to  the  fire  that  this  body 
of  police  was  summoned,  I undei-stand,  to  York  street. 

14937.  There  is  one  thing  you  mentioned  liowever 
— that  respectable  people  whom  you  heard  speaking 
sympathised  with  the  rioters  and  made  them  worse  ? 
— I believe  so. 

14938.  Could  you  account  for  that  sympathy;  it 
was  a feeling  against  the  police? — Yes. 

14939.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  that  feeling, 
fairly  or  unfairly,  staited  ?I-Wliat  I said  was  the 
connection  of  Mr.  hlorley’s  name  with  the  police  was 
one  great  reason,  I have  no  doubt  about  that. 

14940.  Anytliingelse? — And  also  the  words  spoken 
by  respectable  people,  by 

14941.  But  I mean  before  that? 

14942.  Mr.  ylcfunis.— Let  him  finish  liis  answer. 

14943.  I am  not  interrupting  very  much.  What 
I wish  to  know  is  what  gave  rise  to  those  words  being 
spoken  by  the  respectable  peo])Ie.  It  began  after- 
wards. Had  the  Bunker’s  hill  filing  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? — I do  not  imdeistand. 

14944.  The  President. — Is  it  to  be  taken  as  an 
historical  allusion.  Or  are  you  referring  to  Bower’s 
hDl. 

14945.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — lam. — (Totlie witness.) — 

I mean  had  the  firing  on  Bower’s  hill  anything  to  do 
with  it? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  with  ivgard 
. to  that,  but  I say  the  wliole  feeling  was  due  partly  to 
Mr.  Morley,  and  to  the  inclisci'etions,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  Unionist  party  of  which  I am  one. 

14946.  But  up  to  the  4th  June  there  had  not  been 
iudiscrelions  ? — Long  before  that.  Thu  geneiul 
political  talk  I refer  to. 

14947.  But  let  me  ask  you  do  you  ever  remember 
a time  when  men’s  minds  were  so  excited,  politically 
speaking,  as  before  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

14948.  And  you  know  that  when  there  is  great 
excitement  in  men’s  minds  about  measures  that  are 
before  the  country,  tliat  men  speak  in  terms  calculated 
to  atti'aot  attention  ? — Yes. 

14949.  Always  as  a rule? — Always  as  a rule. 

14950.  The  President. — If  you  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  I would  be  glad  to  hear  tJiem  ? — I have  always 
thought  that  the  processions  in  Belfast  have  been  the 
cm-se  of  the  town.  I have  quite  made  up  my  mind 
upon  that  long  ago.  I was  perfectly  convinced  of  that 
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Ori  33  I iitQ  SO  Still  f snd  I ftlso  think  that  that  is,  to  a 

— great  extent,  owing  to  the  fiict  that  respectable  people 
j i>  support  them.  I consider  that  tliese  processions 
or  mao.  j.i  . ^ Belfast  if  it  were  not  owing  to  the 

respectable  support  which  thej  get  from  people  who 
ought  to  know  better. 


14951.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to 
make.  If  so,  wc  shiili  bo  very  glad  to  receive  itl — 
Well,  I know  so  little  about  the  riots  that  I did  not 
expect  to  be  called  as  a witness. 

14952.  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  e-videace 
which  you  have  given. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Rtzsimoo9,.i.P. 


District  Inspector  Thomas  Fitzsimons  sworn  and  examined. 


1495-3.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.C. — Do  you  remember  on  the 
6th  August  one  of  your  men  being  cliarged  with  being 
under  the  influence  of  drink  1 — Yes. 

14954.  Where  was  it? — On  the  Shankhill-road. 

14955.  Do  you  know  M'Glade’s  house? — Yes. 

14956.  Was  it  near  it? — It  was. 

14957.  Wei'e  you  in  charge  of  a party  there? — T 

14958.  Was  your  attention  called  to  tliis  matter, 
of  the  man  being  under  the  influence  of  drink? — • 
Yes. 

14959.  What  was  done  with  him? — I placed  a 
sergeant  and  two  men  over  him  and  had  him  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  barrack — the  Peter’s-hill  bari-ack 
— and  left  him  in  charge  there,  and  on  the  following 
day  I made  a written  report  of  tlie  matter  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  fined  £2  and  warned  of  dis- 
missal. 

14960.  Cautioned  that  ho  would  be  dismissed  if  he 
committed  any  furtlier  offence  ? — Yes. 

14961.  The  President. — Is  that  the  great  case  of 
which  we  have  heard. 

14962.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — ^Yes  ; that  is  the  one  great 
case  to  prove  the  drunkenness  of  the  police. 

14963.  Mr.  Campbell. — How  long  had  yon  been 
there  before  your  attention  was  called  to  this  man? — 
I was  not  a minute  thei’e. 

14964.  Were  the  men  there  before  you  came  up? 


14965.  Did  you  come  up  with  them? — This  man 
was  with  mo ; he  marched  up,  one  of  my  party. 

14966.  Where-  did  he  come  from? — l‘'rom  the 
Donegall-street  barracks. 

14967.  And  marched  from  that  with  you? — Yes. 

14968.  How  long  had  you  been  there  before 
Captain  Stokes  came  up  ? — ■ I think  about  two 
minutes. 

14969.  Did  you  parade  these  men  at  the  Donegall- 
street  barracks  ? — I paraded  them  at  the  Iloyal-avenuo 
where  -the  men  were  stationed. 

14970.  At  what  time  ? — At  about  four  o’clock. 

14971.  And  at  what  time  was  your  attention  called 
to  this  man  ? — At  ten  minutes  past  five. 

14972.  Had  he  been  in  that  condition  during  the 
interval  ? — I cannot  tell. 

14973.  Where  did  he  get  the  drink? — I cannot 
tell. 

14974.  Do  you  think  he  got  it  atM‘Glade’s? — I 
do  not  think  he  did. 

14975.  Was  he  perfectly  sober  when  you  left? — 
Yes. 

1497G.  And  the  drunkenness  came  on  the  march? — ■ 
Yes. 

14977.  Do  you  think  it  was  the  smell  from 
M‘Glade's  that  affected  Mm? — I do  not. 

14978.  Did  he  fall  out  of  the  ranks  when  you 
were  there  ? — lie  did  not. 

14979.  Can  you  give  any  account  of  this,  of  how 
and  where  he  got  the  drink  in  the  interval? — The 
only  thing  I can  say  is,  that  after  marching  to 
Donegall  street  barracks,  where  we  arrived  at  about 
a quarter  to  five,  one  half  of  the  men  were  sent  out 
to  different  places  on  duty.  The  remainder  were 
directed  to  remain  in  the  barracks  until  tliey  were 
required  for  duty.  He  was  one  of  those  who  re- 
mained, and  wo  were  there  about  a qilarter  of  an 
hour  until  we  were  sent  out  to  this  place,  but  where 
he  got  tho  drink  I could  not  tell. 

14980.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Was  he  one  of  tho 
Belfast  force  ? — No,  sir. 


14931.  When  did  he  come  into  the  town? — He 
came  here  with  me  on  the  3rd  of  August — two 
days  preriously. 

149S2.  Where  was  he  put  into  as  quarters? — He 
was  attached  to  one  of  the  lodges — in  Royal  avenue. 

14983.  In  one  of  what  they  call  the  straw  barracks? 
—Yes. 

14984.  Was  there  any  an-angement  made  about  his 
food  after  you  came  into  the  town  ? — No  particul^ir 
arrangement,  sir.  The  men  just  took  their  food  when 
they  could  get  it. 

149S5.  And  this  man,  therefore,  had  no  regular 
food? — Ho  had  not. 

14986.  And  none  of  your  men  had  their  food 
regularly  ? — No,  nor  I myself,  any  more  than  them. 

14987.  What  liave  they  to  sleep  on? — They  slept 
on  straw,  with  blankets. 

14988.  And  trestle?— No. 

14989.  On  the  gi-ound,  with  straw? — Yes  ; after 
being  one  or  two  days  here  they  were  supplied  with 
liuen  mattresses. 

14990.  Where  did  they  go  to  to  get  their  food? 
— Wherever  they  could  get  it  more  conveniently. 

14991.  What  time  did  these  men*  dine  ? — They 
generally  dine  about  tliree  o’clock. 

14992.  And  then  they  are  paraded? — Yes. 

14993.  At  what  time? — Soon  after  dinner. 

14994.  And  the  day  before  had  he  any  dinner 
— any  regular  dinner? — Well,  I think  it  was  quite 
irregular  the  day  before. 

14995.  All  his  meals  were  quite  irregular? — On 
the  previous  day,  tho  5th,  we  were  out  on  duty  from 
twelve  o’clock  the  pre-vious  day  until  half-past  two 
the  following  morning.  Wa  then  got  just  about  an 
hour  from  half-past  six  to  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening  for  dinner.  We  then  got  an  hour.  We  were 
on  duty  from  twelve  o’clock,  noon,  to  half-past  two 
the  following  morning.  Tliat  is  on  the' 6th — the  day 
previous  to  this  occurrenco.  We  then  got  anintervri 
of  an  hour  for  dinner. 

14996.  At  your  own  station  what  is  the  airange- 
ment? — There  is  dinner  regularly  at  half-past  one 
o’clock. 

14997.  They  mess  together  ? — Yes. 

14998.  And  when  you  came  into  the  town  there 
was  no  arrangement  made  about  theh’  messing?— 
There  could  be  no  arrangement  because  they  could  not 
go  regularly  to  their  meals. 

14999.  Was  there  no  room  in  which  they  could 
mess  ? — No. 

16000.  One  room  there  was  hired  for  them  ? — ^There 
was  one  house  which  was  hired  for  a great  number 
of  men. 

15001.  And  there  was  not  another  room  in  which 
they  could  form  a mess  ? — None  whatever. 

15002.  Mr.  Wevr,  Q.c. — On  what  date  did  yon 
come  in  1 — On  the  3rd  Augimt,  and  I left  on  the  8th 
September. 

15003.  A great  number  of  men,  I believe,  came  in 
that  day  ? — ^Yes,  a great  number. 

15004.  Mr.  2FHardy. — Had  they  any  tables  in 
this  place  ?— There  was  one  or  two  for  the  pui’poso  of 
official  business. 

15005.  But  none  others  ? — No. 

15006.  If  a man  wanted  to  sit  he  could  not? — No. 

15007.  There  were  no  chairs  ? — No. 

15008.  Nor  stools? — No. 

15009.  If  a man  wanted  to  rest  himself  he  must 
lio  down  on  the  straw  ?— He  just  sat  down  on  the 
straw. 
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15010.  When  they  -^-ent  out  for  their  meals  \rhat 
provision  "was  made  for  their  paying  for  it? — The  men 
paid  for  it  themselves. 

15011.  Were  the  men  given  any  advance  for  their 
expenses — any  advances  for  such  piu-poses  as  these  ? 
They  ■were  paid  an  allo'wance,  but  not  an  advance. 

15012.  Was  that  paid  monthly  or  daily? — In  nxy 
ovn  case  it  was  paid,  I think,  about  monthly. 

15013.  I am  speaking  about  the  constables.  Were 
they  paid  aborxt  a fortnight  after  they  came  here? — 
Yes ; we  are  speaking  now  of  the  extra  allowance. 

15014.  These  men  suddenly  called  into  the  to-^vn  of 
Belfast ; had  they  either  to  live  upon  credit  or  pay 
out  of  their  own  moneys  that  they  had  brought  -with 
them  ? — They  paid  from  their  own  money  when  they 
came  in. 

15015.  What  kind  of  place  do  you  know  of  your 
o'wn  knowledge  did  they  get  theii-  meals  in  ? — ^Well,  it 
was  at  those  restaurants  where  some  of  them  went 
and  liad  their  breakfasts  and  dinners. 

15016.  And  public-houses? — No,  they  went  to  no 
public-houses,  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

15017.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — The  public-houses  do  not 
supply  meals. 

15018.  Mr.  M'Ha/rdy. — Was  it  a gi’eat  scramble  to 


get  anytliiug  to  eat* — Yery  often  it  liad  to  be  done  Oct.  23,  issc. 
very  hurriedly.  Th^a.s 

15019.  And  if  aman  could  not  get  a good  meal  he  K^siinoDS. 
was  very  likely  to  take  a biscuit  and  a glass’of  grog? 

— 1 do  not  think  so. 

15020.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Of  course,  Mr.  Fitzsimons, 
they  could  have  got  an  advance  from  you  if  tfaey  had 
applied  to  you  1 

15021.  The  Witness — ^Yes,  I think  what  in  that 
case  they  generally  took  was  a biscuit  and  a cup  of 
coffee. 

15022.  If  aman  had  not  funds  could  he  get  it? — 

Ceitaiuly ; the  men  are  paid  monthly,  and  then  the 
allowance  is  paid  fortnightly. 

15023.  If  he  wanted  money  could  he  get  it? — 

If  he  applied  to  me,  I would  give  it  to  him. 

15024.  You  yourself  rose  from  the  ranks,  I believe? 

—Yes. 

1502.5.  Has  there  not  been  a good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  getting  accommodation  hi  Belfast  for  the  men  who 
were  brought  in? — Yes. 

15026.  Mr.  M^Ha/rdy. — Were  a number  of  your 
men  married  men  ? — I think  there  were  something 
about  fifteen  of  them  niai-ried.  There  were  fifty  of 
them  altogether. 
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15027.  Mr.  M‘Eardy. — Your  name  was  mentioned 
on  one  or  two  occasions  by  different  ■witnesses.  If 
there  was  any  infonnation  you  ■wish  to  give  us  we  wOl 
he  giad  to  receive  it  ? — Yesj  with  reference  to  the  oc- 
casion in  which  Constable  Gerrard  refers  to  my  name. 
If  you  wish  I’ll  give  you  the  whole  of  the  particulars 
since  I came  into  Belfast  untU.  I left. 

15028.  You  may  just  confine  yourself  to  this  par- 
■ticular  occasion  ?— On  the  particular  occasion  tliat  we 
were  at  Mrs.  O’Hare’s  we  dispersed  the  rioters  on  seve- 
ral occasions  ■with  fired  swords.  This  constable  fii-ed 
without  my  orders.  I was  much  disjrleased  about  it, 
We  then  charged  the  crowd  again  and  they  dispersed 
to  Beresford  sti-eet,  which  is  convenient  to  the  Shank- 
hUl  barracks.  I had  orders  previously  to  go  into  Mrs. 
O’Hare’s  for  feai-  it  would  be  athicked.  When  the 
crowd  dispersed  to  Beresford  street  I thought  we 
ought  to  get  between  it  and  the  barracks,  fearing  an 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  baiTack.  When  pass- 
ing Beresford  street  stones  were  thrown  at  the  police. 
I -n'as  leading  in  frnnt,  and  I was  dislodged  from  the 
party  and  struck  Wice.  The  majority  of  the  men 
bad  fixed  swords.  After  that  the  men  that  I had 
■with  me,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  charged  down 
towards  O’Hare’s.  I retreated  to  the  Shankhill 
road  with  my  sword  fixed.  I saw  a party  of 
police  coming  in  somewhere  after,  and  I thought 
it  ■was  the  men  I had  got  dislodged  from.  I 
weiit  towards  them,  and  I found  that  it  was  hir. 
Sullivan,  District  Inspector,  with  a party  of  men.  I 
related  to  him  the  circumstances  under  which  the  oc- 
currence took  place,  and  said  that  I was  very  much 
afraid  that  the  men  might  be  closed  up  some  place  by 
■the  mob,  and  I ■was  most  anxious  to  see  where  they 
were.  I related  the  whole  circumstances  to  him,  and 
he  and  his  party,  along  with  myself,  dispersed  the 
paiti«i  on  Shankhill  street,  and  all  the  adjoining 
streets,  till  we  went  far  above  where  ilra.  O’Hare 
lives.  The  men  did  not  turn  up.  Then,  as  to  the 
occasion  on  which  I met  Mr.  Sullivan,  no  doubt  in 
the  earthly  world  I was  excited,  tiie  men  having  gone 
do^wn  towards  O’Hare’s,  and  me  on  Shankhill  street 
alone,  with  nobody  in  Belfast  that  I knew,  but  as  to 
calling  on  Mr.  Sullivan  in  tlie  words  that  Avere  made 
use  cf,  or  in  any  other  words,  I may  say  at  once  that 
I never  made  use  of  them. 

15029.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  were  by  yourself 
then? — I cannot  say.  I do  not  know  the  particular 
time  at  wliich  it  is  said  I used  these  words;  but 
one  thing  is  sure,  such  Avords  I never  made  use  of. 

15030.  At  what  place  have  you  been  stationed? — 
At  EathmuUen,  in  the  county  Donegal. 


yrauoTn 
Tilaon. 

15031.  When  did  you  arrive  here? — On  the  8th 
June. 

15032.  What  party  of  men  did  Constable  Gerrai-d 
belong  to  ? — He  Avas  with  me. 

15033.  But  from  Avhat  pai-ty  1 — He  was  of  the  police 
force  belonging  to  the  Sliankliill  barracks. 

15034.  Arid  the  other  men?— Some  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  Shankhill  barracks,  and  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  Donegal  force. 

15035.  And  they  were  firing  without  orders? — 

That  is,  only  one  man.  All  the  rest  obeyed  my 
orders,  as  far  as  I am  aware.  It  was  only  this  one 
man.  That  was  the  only  man  I found  fault  vdth 
for  firing  without  getting  the  order  to  fire  from  me. 

15036.  Mr.  CampbeU.~A.t  what  hour  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  Sth  June  was  it  that  Constable  Gerrard 
fired  without  getting  the  order  from  you  ? — As  far  as 
I could  say  it  was  betAveen  11  and  12  o’clock.  _ I re- 
ported the  whole  oeciuTence,  and  also  about  his  hav- 
ing fired  ■without  my  orders,  on  the  next  day. 

15037.  Did  you  consider  at  the  time  there  was  any 
necessity  for  firing  ? — Certainly  not,  or  I Avould  have 
given  the  orders  to  fire.  So  long  as  I was  able 
to  disperse  any  crowd  Avith  either  truncheons  or  fixed 
swords  I never  gave  the  order  to  fire.  I was  able  to 
do  that  on  all  occasions. 

15038.  Tlieu,  in  your  judgment,  that  firing  Avas 
wholly  unnecessary  ?-— Certainly. 

15039.  Are  you  aAvare  that  that  was  the  first  even- 
ing upon  which  the  .police  did  fire? — Yes.  But  if 
the  Court  allows  me  I may  explain,  in  justice  to  tliis 
Constable  Gerrard,  that  during  my  stay  in  Belf^t, 
and  on  that  night,  no  one  was  reported  to  me  as  being 
injured  by  that  fire. 

15040.  But  that  may  not  have  been  his  fault,  you 
know ; it  may  only  have  been  his  misfortune  ? — The 
man  unfortunately,  like  a good  many  others,  got  a 
little  excited  and  &ed. 

15041.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  other  men  at  the 
time  call  out  to  fire  ?— He,  along  with  one  or  two 
other  men,  was  anxious  that  I would  give  orders  to 
fire. 

15042.  Did  they  ask  you  to  do  that?— Yes. 

15043.  Did  you  refuse ?— Certainly,  I did;  and 
ordered  them  to  keep  quiet  and  be  cool. 

16044.  Were  they  excited?— A few  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  excited.  Somo  of  them  Averc  hit 
the  stones.  One  man  was  hit  on  the  head  on  the 
ShankhOl  road,  and  that  was  the  occasion  when  I 
ordered  them  to  fix  swords. 

15045  Up  to  the  time  of  Gerrard’s  firing,  was  any- 
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one  disabled  ? — They  were  hit.  They  were  not  totally 
unfit  for  duty. 

1504S.  They  were  still  able  to  discharge  their 
duty  ? — Yes. 

15047.  And  how  many  were  there  at  the  time  he 
fired  ? — About  seven  or  eight.  That  was  what  caused 
me  to  fix  swords.  That  is  to  say,  the  attitude  of  the 
crowd,  and  my  having  only  a few  men,  I was  afraid 
that  I would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the  crowd 
unless  I fixed  swords.  I thought  that  the  truncheon 
would  not  answer. 

15048.  Were  you  there  when  other  men  of  the 
same  party  fired  i — No  man  fired  that  night  save  this 
man. 

15049.  When  you  were  there  you  mean  ? — I mean 
no  man  fired  on  that  night  at  aU,  except  this  innu, 
On  the  8th  Jiuie  no  man  in  the  street,  or  in  that 
locality,  fired,  save  the  man  that  I have  told  you  of. 

15050.  Did  you  examine  Gerrard’s  ammunition 
afterwai-ds  ? — I did. 

15051.  How  much  was  he  deficient! — He  was  four 
rounds  shoi-t — two  of  ball  and  two  of  buckshot. 

15052.  Did  you  examine  the  pouches  of  the  other 
1 — I did ; the  men  of  the  Donegall  street  banack 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Grene 

15053.  This  was  a matter  of  report? — When  Mr. 
Grene  came  up  at  a subsequent  period  and  I told 
him  what  had  occun-ed,  he  tlien  told  me  that  he  had 
examined  the  pouches  of  the'  men  of  the  town 
force,  and  he  said  for  me  to  examine  the  pouches 
of  the  men  of  the  Donegal  force  that  were  with  me  on 
duty  on  that  occasion,  which  I did.  Aircl  then  to 
make  myself  satisfied  above  all  doubt  as  to  Gerrard’s 
ammunition,  I went  away  and  examined  his,  although 
Mr.  Grene  had  told  me  before  that  he  had  made  an 
examination  with  reference  to  tlie  town  force.  I 
examined  his  pouch  myself  to  make  myself  sure,  so 
that  if  I was  examined  any  place  I could  know  what 
number  lie  had 

15054.  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  all  very  interesting, 
but  I want  to  know  were  thei-e  any  local  men,  except 
Gerrarcl,  in  that  force  ? — There  may  have  been.  I 
think  probably  there  were  one  or  two  more. 

15055.  Did  you  examine  the  pouches  of  the  olier 
local  men  ? — No,  I did  not,  because  Mr.  Grene  told  me 
he  had  examined  them. 

^ 1605G.  Jlr.  Shannon. — You  said  you  wei-e  able  to 
disperse  that  mob  with  fixed  swords  ? — Yes. 

15057.  How  often  did  you  charge  them  with  fixed 
swords  ? — When  I wa.s  going  clown  to  Mrs.  O’Hai-e’s 
there  svas  a man  struck  on  the  helmet,  and  staggered. 

15058.  One  of  your  men  ? — Yes,  and  then  I ordered 
the  men  to  fix  swords  after.  When  I went  down  to 
Mrs.  O’Hare’s  there  was  a large  crowd  in  front  of  it 
down  Crimea  street,  I think.  ’ 

15059.  Was  O’Hare’s  burning  at  the  time?— Cer- 
tainly it  Ava.s. 

15000.  Had  the  fire  brigade  arrived  then  ? — It  had 
not  arrived  then.  We  charged  the  parties  several 
times  on  the  street  and  dispersed  them  into  the  side 
streets  before  the  fire  brigade  came  up. 

15061,  How  many  men  had  you? — About  seven. 

150C2.  Were  you  aware  tliat  there  were  some 

women  sheltering  in  O’Hai-e’s  fi-om  the  mob? 

No,  I was  not. 

15063.  Do  you  know  it  now  that  there  were? I 

do  not,  hut  I know  there  was  one.  Wlien  I charged 
the  party  at  first  I entered  Mrs.  O’Hare’s  house  with 
two  men.  The  taps  were  turned  on 

15064.  Just  answer  my  question  ple^e.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  had  not  you  been  beaten  into  the  bai-- 
raok  sevei-al  times  by  the  mob  ? No. 

15065.  You  did  not  enter  the  Shankliill  barrack 
after  charging  the  mob  ? — No ; the  police,  while  they 
were  under  my  control,  were  not  beaten  back  into  the 
Shankhill  barrack  on  the  night  of  the  8th. 

15066.  How  many  of  your  men  were  badly  hurt? 

I saw  two  men,  sergeant  Leonard  who  was  also  struck, 
and  that  was  about  the  time  , 

15067,  Where  were  you  when  Constable  Geirard 


fired  ? — About  two  or  three  yards  from  him,  I heard 
a shot,  and  from  the  position  in  which  he  was  I 
believed  that  it  was  him,  and  I went  over  and  spoke 
to  him. 

15068.  You  saw  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

15069.  You  know,  I suppose  then,  that  he  said  that 
before  he  fired  there  were  shots  fired  at  him  ? — Well 
I heard  none. 

15070.  Had  several  of  the  men,  before  he  fired 
appealed  to  you,  and  told  you  that,  they  must  either 
fire  or  be  beaten  off  the  streets?— Save  one  or  two 
men. 

15071.  After  Constable  Gerrardhad  fired,  were  not 
your  paj-ty  subsequently  driven  back  into  the  Brick- 
fields ? — No,  not  while  I was  there. 

15072.  You  lost  sight  of  them? — Well,  I got  dis- 
lodged from  them,  and  wherever  they  went  after  that 
I do  not  know.  They  may  have  turned  to  Mrs. 
O’ Hare's  or  the  Brickfields. 

15073.  I believe  you  have  retired  since  from  ill- 
health  ? — Not  from  the  effects  of  anything  that 
occurred  to  me.  ' 

15074.  Are  you  not  in  ill-health  now  ? — I am  not, 
thank  God ; I never  was  in  ill-health. 

15075.  i&r  M'Hardy. — How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  Irish  Constabulary? — Thirty-six  yeai-s  and 
thz’ee  months. 

15076.  May  I ask  your  age! — I am  something 
about  fifty-six. 

15077.  How  long  have  you  been  a Head-Constable  ? 
— Nine  years,  when  I retired. 

15078.  Did  you  get  a full  retirement? — Yes,  the 
highest  that  the  Act  could -allow  me. 

15079.  On  what  date  were  you  retired? — On  the 
last  day  of  last  month  I was  paid  off — that  is,  on  the 
last  day  of  September. 

16080.  Between  the  time  of  your  going  on  duty  on 
the  Shankhill-road,  after  that  charge  of  your  men,  and 
yoTir  seeing  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  District  Inspector,  had 
you  been  in  the  ShankMll  barrack  at  all  on  that 
night  ? — No,  I was  not ; not  from  the  time  I left  the 
barrack  to  go  to  O’Hare’s  publichouse  with  those  six 
or  seven  men. 

15081.  From  that  time  until  the  time  you  saw  Mr. 
Sullivan  you  never  were  in  the  barrack  at  all  ? — No,  I 
was  not. 

15082.  And  could  not  have  been  beaten  back  into 
it? — Certainly  not. 

16083.  When  Constable  Gerrard  fired,  and  you  were 

standing  two  or  three  yards  from  him ? Some 

few  yards. 

15084.  Very  well,  when  you  were  standing  near 
him,  what  did  you  say  ? — I charged  him  with  firing 
without  my  orders,  and  I directed  him  not  to  do  so 
again. 

15085.  Did  he  obey  you  after  you  had  directed  him 
not  to  do  so  again? — He  did  not  fire  any  more  then, 
but  I heard  a shot  afterwards  fired,  though  I could 
not  tell  who  it  was  fii-ed  then. 

15086.  How  far  was  the  person  from  you  who,  as 
you  say,  fired  the  second  shot? — I could  not  say  who 
tired  it,  I only  heard  the  shot  and  nothing  more. 

15087.  Was  it  near  at  hand? — Yes,  it  was  near  at 
hand. 

15088.  Did  Mr.  Grene  tell  you  what  was  the  result 
of  his  examination  of  the  men’s  pouches ! — lie  did. 

15089.  What  did  ho  toll  you? — He  told  me  that 
Gerrard  was  four  short,  but  I wanted  to  be  satisfied 
myself,  and  I went  afterwards  and  examined  his 
ammunition. 

15090.  And  you  found  there  were  four  short? — 
Yes,  two  of  bullet  and  two  of  buckshot. 

15091.  Did  you  report  him? — I reported  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Mr.  Sullivan  that  night  when  I met 
him.  I reported  it  also  to  Mr.  Grene  and  Mr.  Towns- 
end when  I met  them  at  a subsequent  period.  Next 
day  I reported  the  circumstances  of  the  attack  on  this 
house,  and  also  that  Constable  Gerrard  fired,  and  that 
he  was  absent  four  rounds,  and  I added  to  the  report 
that  I gave  him  no  orders  to  fij-e. 
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15092.  Did  you  give  tliat  report  in  ■writing  or  verb- 
ally?— I gave  it  in  ■writing  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  District 
Inspector,  on  the  9th. 

15093.  Was  Mr.  Sullivan  the  officer  to  ■whom,  in 
the  ordinary  coui-se,  you  should  make  that  report  1 — • 
Yes,  he  ■was  the  officer  of  the  Donegal  force  to  ■which 
I belonged. 

15094.  .Do  you  know  if  there  -was  any  official  in- 
quiiy  into  it  ?— I could  not  say. 

15095.  Have  you  been  examined  at  all  with  respect 
to  it  ?— No. 

15096.  Mr.  Cn/mpbell. — Can  you  say  whether  Com 
stable  Gerrard  was  ever  punished  in  any  way  for 
disobedience  of  your  orders  ? — I have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that. 

15097.  You  were  never  present  at  any  inquiry  that 
. was  held  about  it? — No. 


15098.  And  if  there  had  been  an  inquiry  you  would  Oc<.aj,i88(;. 
have  been  examined  as  a witness? — Thei-e  might  be 
an  inquiry  and  I not  be  examined.  There  were,  xilson 
probably,  lots  of  men  in  Belfast  who  know  all  about 
it  without  bringing  me  from  the  county  Donegal. 

15099.  Is  it  not  usual  that  an  officer  in  charge  is 
the  pemon  to  prove  an  offence  committed  by  one  of 
the  men  ? — It  might  be. 

15100.  Is  not  that  the  practice  1 — It  is  the  practice 
to  add,  to  the  report  in  such  circumstances,  that  I gave 
no  orders  to  Geixard  to  fire. 

Mr.  Shannon. — There  was  an  inquiry  before  Mr. 

Cullen,  who  was  satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Gerrard’s  firing.  He  examined  the  whole  party. 

15101.  The  7F■^^J4ess. — I believe  he  was  ordered 
from  the  station  in  ■which  he  was,  to  some  other  after-, 
wards,  but  I am  not  positive  of  that  myself. 


Sergeant  George  Brennan,  R.r.c.,  sworn  and  examined. 


15102.  Mr.  ITsir,  q.c. — Brennan,  I believe  you 
were  stationed,  in  June  last,  in  the  Albert  Crescent 
barracks? — Yes,  and  I am'  stationed  there  at  pre- 
sent. 

15103.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  9th 
of  June  1 — Yes. 

15104.  “Were  you  in  the  Brickfields  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  of  June? — Yes. 

15105.  At  what  hour  was  it? — Shortly  after  five 
I paraded  there  for  duty. 

15106.  Do  you  remember  going  ■!©  North  Howard- 
street  after  that  ? — Yes. 

15107.  Was  it  after  that  time,  immediately  after 
parade  ? — Yes  ; aboirt  half-past  five  o’clock  we  left 
the  Biickfields. 

15103.  Did  you  know  O’Hare’s  house? — Yes. 

15109.  When  you  got  up  as  far  as  O’Hare’s  house, 
did  you  see  any  police  about  there  ? — Yes,  as  we 
topped  the  hill,  at  Bower’s-hill  hari-acks,  wo  saw  a 
police  party. 

15110.  Do  you  know  who  was  in  charge  of  it? — I 
know  now,  but  I did  not  know  then. 

15111.  Was  it  District-Inspector  Mulliner  ? — 
Yes. 

15112.  Did  you  see  the  police  charging  the  mob  at 
all  ? — Not  at  that  time,  but  afterwards  I did. 

15113.  You  are  acquainted,  I believe,  ■with  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

15114.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  of  Combe 
and  Barbour’s  men  were  in  the  mob  charged  by  the 
police? — Yesj  the  majority  of  them  was  Combe’s 
workmen. 

15115.  And  what  were  Combe’s  workmen  doing 
to  the  police  ? — Furiously  stoning  them. 

15116.  Where  did  the  police  charge  them  to? — Up 
the  Shankhill-road,  and  up  to  North  Howard- 
street,  and  streets  off  it. 

15117.  You  have  stated,  I believe,  that  Mr. 
Mulliner  was  there  when  you  came  up  ? — I have. 

15118.  Wei-G  there  any  local  police  there  at  the 
time  the  charge  was  made  on  this  mob,  which  you  say 
included  Combe’s  workmen — anyone  who  Imew  the 
district  ? — I saw  Sergeant  Murray  there,  of  the  Shoaik- 
hill  station]  he  was  of  Mulliner’s  party,  or  with 
them. 

15119,  And  any  others  that  you  knew? — I saw 
Sergeant  Bergin  after  quiet  was  restored- 

15120.  Were  there  any  local  men  with  you  ? — There 
were. 

15121.  How  many? — There  were  four.  * 

15122.  And  what  were  you  armed  ■with? — The 
baton  or  truncheon  ] all  the  four  men  who  were  with 
Die  were  armed  that  way. 

15123.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  charge  upon  the 
mob  ? — Yes. 

16124.  You  know  Sergeant  Murray;  I think  you 
mentioned  his  name  already  ? — I did. 

15125.  Did  you  see  his  party  charging  any  part  of 
the  mob  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  I did. 


15126.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  a number  of  the  D'.'i  -eant 
persons  you  saw  furiously  stoning  the  police  •wei'O  ® 
Combe  and  Baibour’s  men? — Not  the  slightest.  tennan,i 

15127.  Mr.  Camphell, — Did  you  make  a report  of 
this  attack  of  Combe  and  Barbour’s  meu  on  the 
police  ? — I did  not. 

15128.  Did  you  make  a complaint  to  any  person  in 
authority  about  this  alleged  attack  upon  the  police  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  ? — I did  not. 

15129.  At  what  hour  was  this  charge  that  yoo 
made  ? — I suppose  it  was  very  close  upon  six  o’clock 
in  tlie  evening. 

15130.  Come  nearer  to  it  if  you  can.  At  what 
hour  was  this  charge  that  you  made  upon  Combe  and 
Barbour’s  men? — I cannot  go  any  nearer  : T suppose 
it  must  have  been  six  oi’  very  close  to  six  o’clock. 

15131.  VTiere  were  you  at  a quarter  past  six 
o’clock? — I was  in  the  Brickfields. 

15132.  Then  do  you  know  anji;liing  whatever,  or 
can  you  give  any  evidence  about  the  chaige  that  was 
made  upon  these  men  at  a quarter  past  five  o’clock? — 
Decidedly  not. 

15133.  And  then,  if  these  men  of  Combe  and 
Barbour’s  had  been  charged  and  batoned  by  the  police 
at  twenty  minutes  past  five  o’clock,  your  evidence 
does  not  allege  that  at  that  time  they  were  thro^wing 
stones  ? — No. 

15134.  And  what  do  you  think  you  arc  here  for? 

Do  you  think  it  is  to  contradict  the  allegation  of 
Oombe’s  men  ? — I do  not  know  : I got  orders  to 
come  here  and  I came. 

15135.  The  Fresident. — ^You  are  only  obeying  your 
orders  in  being  here,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15136.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  do  you  know 
at  all  that  they  were  Combe  and  Barbour’s  men  1 — 

Becatise  I ■was  almost  daily  before  that  at  the  place ; 

I had  been  at  the  -works  almost  daily,  and  I knew 
their  dress  and  appearance.  I might  say  that  daily  I 
had  been  there  attending  at  the  foundry  when  they 
left  their  work  and  when  they  were  going  also. 

15137.  At  what  time  did  you  come  into  contact 
witli  them  ? — About  a quarter  to  six  o’clock. 

15138.  "When? — On  that  evening. 

15139.  Where  about  ?— At  O’Hsu-e’s  house. 

15140.  That  is  on  the  Shankliill-road  ?— Yus. 

15141.  Lower  down  than  North  Howard-strect  ? — 

No,  at  it  ] it  is  the‘  corner  of  North  Howard-street  on 
the  Shankhill-road. 

15142.  And  when  you  got  there,  there  was  a party 
of  Combe’s  men?— Yes;  they  were  stoning  a party  of 
police  who  had  been  there  before  the  party  that  I was 
with  came  up. 

15143.  Mr.  M‘Ecvrdy.—Os.n  you  say  who  was  in 
charge  of  that  body  of  police  that  was  being  stoned 
■when  you  came  up  ?— Mr.  Mulliner  was  the  officer  j I 
did  not  know  his  name  at  the  time. 

15144.  What  party  of  police  were  they — where  did 
they  belong  to?— I do  not  know  what  county  they 
belonged  to. 

3 Y 2 
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Oct.  23,  1886. 

Sergeant 

George 

Breoaao,B.i.o. 


15145.  "Were  there  any  town  police  1 — Tesj  I saw 
police  with  numbers  on  them. 

15146.  When  you  came  up  ? — Yes. 

15147.  Sergeant  Miuray  was  one  of  them! — Yesj 
the  others  I did  not  know. 

15148.  What  number  of  men  did  you  bring  up  ? — I 
came  with  an  officer  and  a party  of  fifteenmen — 
four  local  men. 

15149.  Under  a District  Inspector  1 — ^Yes. 


15150.  Who  was  he? — Mr.  Dwyer. 

15151.  Did  you  receive  a summons  statingthat  there 
was  a distui-bance  there  ? — I did  not,  all  the  instnic- 
tions  I received  was  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Dwyer’s  party, 
and  to  go  to  the  Shankhill-road. 

16152.  Where  were  you  then? — On  the  Brickfields 
parading. 

15153.  You  and  he  left  then  at  once? — Yes,  I 
marched  with  this  party, 


Acting-Sergeant  Jb^n  Sughea  sworn  and  examined. 


,'tctiag-  15154.  Mr.  Shannon. — Acting-sergeant  Hughes, 

^ Shankhill-road  on  the  9th  of 
■ June? — Yes,  I went  with  the  party  that  has  been  de- 

scribed. 

15155.  Do  you  remember  Waruock’s  pawn-office? — 
Yes. 

15156.  I believe  Warnock  is  a Catholic? — I could 
not  say. 

15157.  Is  that  near  Wilton-street? — Opposite  to  it. 

15158.  It  is  opposite  to  Wilton-street,  you  say? — 
Yes. 

15159.  Was  there  any  rioting  there? — Yes,  they 
were  attacked  several  times  from  Berlin-street  and 
Wilton-street.  I was  struck  on  the  throat  here,  and 
previous  to  that  I had  received  a very  severe  blow  on 
the  chin. 

15160.  What  mrmber  of  men  were  there  with  you? 
— Ten  men — five  armed  and  five  baton  men. 

15161.  You  diarged  down  Wilton-street,  you  say? 
— ^Yes,  we  charged  down  at  the  time  we  were  struck. 

15162.  Ths  President. — At  what  hour  was  this? — 
About  a quarter  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

15163.  Mr.  Le  Trench,  q.c. — What  is  that 
evidence  to  meet  ? 

15164.  Mr.  Shannoyi. — To  meet  an  allegation  made 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna  and  other  witnesses,  that 
several  people  were  beaten  at  the  comer  of  Wilton- 
street  that  were  doing  nothing. 

15165.  The  President. — It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Combe  and  Barbour’s  men? — ~hh:.  Shannon — No;  he 
was  at  Wilton-street,  and  he  stated  thei'e  were  police 
batoning  the  people  there,  who  were  perfectly  inoffen- 
sive. To  Witness — You  went  down  Wilton-street  ? — 
Yes,  Constable  Sproul  was  severely  injured,  and 
brought  into  the  house  next  the  pawn  office.  He  re- 
turned there  when  we  were  charging  in  the  street.  I 


pursued  a fellow  iuto  a house,  and  followed  him  into 
the  yard,  and  he  got  on  the  wall,  and  jumped  across 
as  I got  out  of  the  back  door. 

15166.  Were  you  there  the  whole  time  ? — Yes. 

15167,  As  far  as  you  saw,  were  the  police  merely 
charging  what  seemed  to  you  a mob  of  rioters  ? — STo 
doubt  of  it.  When  we  paraded  on  the  strdet  we  were 
one  man  short,  and  I suggested  to  Mr.  Grene ^ 

16168.  The  man  that  was  missing  was  Constable 
Sproul  ? — Yes.  I suggested  to  Mr.  Grene  that  he 
should  be  sent  for,  and  I proceeded  with  another  man 
to  Mr.  Dunwoody’s  house,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  I went  to  the  barrack  with  him,  and  we 
were  stoned  the  whole  way,  and  I carried  liim  the 
whole  way,  and  carried  his  rifle ; he  was  one  of  the 
aimed  men. 

15169.  Mr.  Campbell. — I suppose  you  never  charged 
except  when  there  was  occasion  to  do  so? — Never. 

15170.  Mr.  Ross. — Did  yon  see  Dr.  Hanna  there? 
— Yta. 

15171.  Was  he  delivering  a sermonthere? — No, he 
and  Dr.  Lewers  were  there,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  took 
the  constable’s  name  that  was  along  with  me. 

1^172.  Mr.  Shannon. — For  what? — For  assaulting 
a man  who  was  rioting,  and  who  was  in  the  house, 
and  he  stated  that  it  was  for  assaulting  a boy  at  the 
corner.  Constable  Devery  is  here  himself. 

15173.  Mr.  CampheU. — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Sinclair 
examined  in  court,  and  say  that  a man  called  Riddell 
was  batoned  ? — But  Riddell  did  not  go  into  court,  and 
he  did  not  go  to  see  the  man. 

15174.  Mr.  Sinclair  stated  that  Riddell  had  been 
batoned  ? — ’He  gave  the  name  of  another  man  alto- 
gether. 

16176.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Sinclair  in  his 
evidence  stated  that  a man  named  Riddell  was  badly 
beaten  that  night? — ^Yes. 


■Sergeant 

D'atriek 

5Iooney,R.i.c. 


Sergeant  Patrick  Mooney, 

15176.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c.  (to  the  President) — It  was 
stated  that  tliis  man  and  another  man  passed  in  front 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  attacked  a Protestant  mob 
on  the  other  side.  (To  witness)  Sergeant  Mooney,  I 
believe  you  are  stationed  here? — Yes. 

15177.  In  what  barrack  are  you  stationed? — The 
Falls-road,  No.  2. 

15178.  Were  yon  there  on  the  14th  of  July  ? — I was. 

15179.  Do  you  know  Constable  Kerr? — I do. 

15180.  Were  you  in  company  with  him  ?— Not  at 
the  time  that  the  row  commenced. 

15181.  It  was  stated  here  by  a Avitness,  whose  name 
is  Smith,  I think,  that  you  and  another  constable 
passed  through  a riotous  Roman  Catholic  mob  without 
touching  them,  and  got  in  front,  where  you  appeared 
to  head  the  mob  in  an  attack  upon  the  Protestant 
mob  ? — It  is  not  true. 

15182.  Is  there  a Avord  of  truth  in  it? — No. 

15183.  What  Avas  it  occurred  to  you  ? — I vdll  give 
you  the  facts  of  the  case.  I was  stationed  on  the  Falls- 
road,  and  I saw  that  a party  was  running  in  the 
direction  of  Uonway-street,  and  I knew  that  there  was 
some  mob  there,  and  I Avent  and  got  between  the 
Fall’s-road  mob  and  the  Shankhill  mob.  The  Shank- 
hill  mob  were  throAving  stones,  and  there  were  some 
respectable  people  keeping  back  the  Falls-i-oad  party. 


t.i.e.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I stayed  mth  them  until  Constable  Kerr  came  to 
my  assistance,  and  I told  Constable  Kerr  to  keep 
back  the  Falls-road  party,  and  I would  go  and  see 
what  I could  do  Avith  the  Shankhill  party.  He  stayed 
■with  the  Falls-road  party,  and  I went  as  far  as 
David’s-street,  and  charged  the  Shankhill  party  off  the 
street. 

15184.  Had  you  anything  hut  a baton  that  day  ?— 
Nothing.  After  coming  to  Ashmore-street  a shot  was 
fired  at  me  from  the  corner  of  Bong’s  publichouse.  I 
then  returned  and  dispersed  the  Falls-i-oad  party.  I 
heard  that  more  shots  Avere  fired  by  the  police.  I 
examined  Constable  Kerr’s  pouch  aaid  rifle.  Ho  had 
all  his  anunumtion,  and  his  rifle  was  clean. 

16185.  Then  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the 

police  upon,  that  occasion  fired  any  shots? It  is 

untrue. 

15186.  Is  it  true  that  you  shoAved  any  partizanship 
to  one  party  or  another  ?~It  is  not  true. 

15187.  Were  you  hurt  yourself  on  that  evening  ?— 
I was. 

15188.  Where? — I got  a blow  of  a stone  on  the 
breast. 

15189.  Was  it  severe? — ^Not  severe. 

15190.  What  were  you  doing  when  you  receiv'ed 
that  bloAv  on  the  breast? — I was  charging  a moh  that 
was  throwing  stones. 
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15191.  Did  70U  prosecute  any  of  the  people  for 
the  part  they  took  in  that  husiness  1 — Not  on  that 
occasion.  , „ „ 

15192.  Mr.  M'Mordie.  • -Did  you  see  the  Falls-road 
mob  there'? — I did,  sir. 

15193.  Where  did  you  stand  when  you  saw  them  j 
at  what  side  were  you  ? — I was  on  the  Falls-road. 

15194.  Was  there  a mob  in  front  of  you? — They 
■were  do-wn  Conway-street. 

15195.  Did  you  pass  any  of  that  mob? — Yes. 

15196.  Did  you  say  anything  to  them  as  you 
passed?— I stated  that  they  should  be  kept  back,  and 
there  were  five  or  six  respectable  men  who  were  there, 
^(1  who  were  trying  to  keep  them  back — they  wei-e 
acting  as  special  constables,  I believe — and  were 
keeping  the  mob  there  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
David’s-street,  knowing  there  would  be  a desperate 
row.  I told  Constable  Kerr  to  stop  with  the  Falls- 
read  party,  and  I would  go  and  see  what  I could  do 
with  the  other. 

15197.  And  did  he  stop? — Yes. 

15198.  And  keep  lliem  back? — Yes. 

15199.  And  you  went  to  the  other? — Yes. 

15200.  How  far  is  that  ? — About  150  yai-ds.  As 
a i-ule  I saw  respectable  people — on  several  occasions 
—keeping  back  the  mob  of  the  Falls-road  party. 

15201.  Did  the  Constable,  Kerr,  fire? — He  did  not. 

15202.  What  caused  you  to  examine  his  pouch  ? — I 
heard  there  was  a lifle  shot  fired. 

15203.  By  a civilian  or  a policeman? — A civilian. 

15204.  And  when  did  you  examine  the  pouch  ? — 
Just  immediately  after  I'eturning. 

15205.  You  have  stated  the  result? — He  had  all 
his  ammunition,  and  bis  rifle  was  clean. 

15200.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a civilian  who 
gred  ? — saw  the  man  who  fired. 

15207.  And  why  did  you  examine  the  constable’s 
pouch  when  you  saw  tlie  man  who  fired  ? — Because 
there  were  three  or  four  shots  fired,  and  I saw  only 
one  man. 

15208.  Where  did  they  come  from? — The  waste 
groiuid  opposite  Ashmore-street. 

15209.  Was  that  in  your  view? — It  was. 

15210.  That  is  the  opinion  you  have  formed  as  to 
the  locality  from  wMch  the  shots  came? — Yes. 

15211.  Was  there  any  inquiry  into  this  alleged 
firing  by  Constable  Kerr,  or  into  your  conduct?— No. 

15212.  Did  you  report  the  allegation  that  had  been 
made  that  Kerr  had  fii'ed  ? — I made  a report. 

15213.  Was  there  any  complaints  made  against  you 
by  any  of  the  residents?— I believe  there  was,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

16214.  To  whom  was  the  complaint  made? — The 
District-Inspector. 

15215.  Was  there  any  inquiry  ? — Not  that  I know 
of. 

15216.  Was  there  a private  inquuy? — There  may 
have  been  j I do  not  know. 

15217.  Do  you  know  what  the  substance  of  the 
complaint  was?— I cannot  really  say,  except  from 

^^5218.  TeU  me  the  hearsay  ? — For  leading  a riotous 
mob  from  the  Falls-road  up  to  Ashmore-street. 

15219.  And  that  complaint  laid  against  you  has 
not  yet  been  determined  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

15220.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Do  you  know  if  there  is  a 
particle  of  truth  in  it?— There  is  not  a word  of  truth 
in  it.  - 

15221.  Mr.  £o8S. — Did  you  an-est  a man  named 
Constable  Creigton? — No,  sir. 

15222.  Mr.  M‘Sardy. — You  were  aided  by  four  or 
five  men  in  keeping  back  the  people?— Yes. 

15223.  Do  you  know  most  of  the  people  in  the 
Falls-road  well? — Ido. 

15224.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  four 


or  five  men?— I canj  Francis  M'llvenny,  James  Oct.  2s,is66. 
M‘Gourke . , Scrge^  • 

15225.  What  is  he? — A foreman  mechanic  in  a Patrick 
foundry.  Mooney,  b.i.o. 

15226.  What  is  M'llvenny?  — Mr.  M'llvenny 
is,  I think,  a commercial  traveller ; John  Colliiigs, 
publican  j Janies  Goodwin,  foreman  in  a foundry. 

15227.  Anybody  else? — And  James  Sharkey. 

15228.  Anybody  else  on  that  list  you  are  reading 
from  ? — Mark  Carson  ; he  is  a law  clerk. 

15229.  What  is  Sharkey  to  business? — A hair- 
dresser. 

15230.  Are  these  all  Protestants? — ^Noj  they  are 
all  Catholics. 

15231.  Who  was  it  complained  of  the  constable 
firing  ? — ^I  cannot  really  say. 

15232.  How  far  were  you  from  the  constable  when 
the  complaint  was  made?— I might  be  about  fifty 
yards. 

15233.  Did  you  go  straight  to  him? — I went 
straight  to  him,  and  brought  him  to  my  own  house, 
which  divides  the  two  parties,  and  examined  him  in 
the  house. 

1 5234.  After  you  got  to  him,  how  much  time  inter- 
vened before  you  left  to  go  to  your  own  house  ? — About 
two  minutes. 

1523.5.  And  who  were  in  his  company  at  tho  time  ? 

— Those  men  I mentioned. 

15230.  Any  constables? — No,  sir. 

15237.  Did  he  know  you  were  going  to  investigate 
this  complaint  ? — He  did  not. 

152.38.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — I told  him  I 
had  heard  tliere  was  a rifle  shot  fired,  and  I would 
examine  his  pouch  to  see  if  he  had  all  his  ammunition. 

15239.  Had  you  kept  youi-  eye  upon  him? — He 
walked  by  my  side. 

15240.  Could  be  have  any  opportunity  of  getting  a 
charge  or  cartridge  from  any  other  man? — He  could 
not  j there  was  no  man  there. 

15241.  Did  you  look  to  see  the  number  of  his  rifle  ? 

—There  was  only  one  rifle.  Only  one  policeman,  this 
Constable  Kerr,  had  it. 

15242.  There  was  no  other  constable  armed  ? — 

There  was  no  other. 

15243.  Had  you  a rifle  ?— No  ; I had  a baton. 

15244.  How  did  this  report  made  against  you  of 
having  Jed  a mob  originate  ? — I cannot  really  say.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  report.  I only  just 
heard  that  a complaint  was  made  against  me.  It  was 
not  read  to  me. 

15245.  For  all  you  know  the  report  that  a com- 
plaint was  made  against  you  may  be  an  invention?— 

I believe  it  is  well  founded. 

15246.  Mr.  M^Mordis. — About  those  four  or.  five 
men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  mob 

The  President. — What  does  it  matter  about  these 
four  or  five  men?  They  were  not  in  charge  of  the 
mob.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  mob  back.  You 
have  got  their  names,  and  you  can  summou  them. 

They  may  be  brought  here,  say  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr.  M'Mordie.—'Didi  the  mob  usually  obey  the 
direction  of  these  four  or  five  men  ? 

15247.  The  Witness. — Yes. 

15248.  And  did  you  see  them  frequently  in  charge 
of  the  mobs  ? — I saw  one  man  frequently. 

15249  The  President.- What  is  this  man  who  is 
spoken  of  as  in  charge  of  the  mob?— He  was  keeping 
them  back. 

The  President. — That  is  what  is  called  in  charge  of  a 
mob.  A respectable  inhabitant  doing  what  he  can  to 
keep  the  mob  back  is  spoken  of  as  in  charge  of  the 
mob.  It  is  really  too  bad. 
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ConstabU 
WUliam  John 
Eerr,  e.i.c. 


Constable  William  John  Kerr,  R.i.a,  sworn  and  ezamined. 


15250.  Mr.  Shannon. — Were  you  under  Sergeant 
Mooney  on  the  evening  referred  to? — Whenheeame  up. 
15251.  You  had  a rifle,  he  a baton? — Yes. 

15252.  Did  you  fire  at  all  on  that  evening  ? No. 

15253.  Mr.  iPHcM-dy.- — Did  you  hand  it  to  the 
sergeant  to  fire  ? — No. 

Mr.  Sha'imon. — The  civilian  witnesses  are  here  too 
but  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  examine  them. 


The  President. — I think  so. 

Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — And  I think  so  too. 

The  President. — You  mean  the  witnesses  “ in  charse 
of  the  mob.” 

Mr.  Shannon. — Yes. 

The  President. — There  is  not  a tittle  of  evidence  that 
they  were  in  charge  of  any  mob. 


Sergeaut  A. 
BeJdy,  b.i  c. 


Sergeants.  Eeddy,  k.i 

15254.  Mr.  Weir,Q.c. — Were  you  at  Daly’s  pubHo 
house  on  any  occasion  ? — I was  on  duty  there  on  the  1st 
August. 

15256.  Were  you  in  charge  of  a party  at  Daly’s? 
— I was. 

15256.  How  many  men  had  you  ? — Six. 

15257.  How  were  they  armed? — Four  witli  rifles, 
and  myself  and  two  ivith  batons. 

15258.  What  happened  at  Daly’s  ?— Immediately 
after_  leaving  Peter’s-hill,  and  taking  the  first  turn  to 
the  right  to  Daly’s  we  were  stoned.  Only  a few  stones 
came  at  fiz'st,  and  I did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
but  soon  the  stoning  became  very  fierce.  I held  the 
men  in  front  of  the  crowd,  but  we  were  stoned  from 
the  surrounding  streets,  and  after  this  had  lasted  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  I was  forced  to  retire  with 
the  men  to  the  barracks.  I had  not  sufficient  force 
to  deal  with  them. 

15259.  Were  you  severely  stoned? — Very  severely 
stoned. 

15260.  What  ela.ss  of  people  were  they  that  stoned 
you  1 — A veiy  rough  class. 

15261.  They  were  not  women  and  wee  boys  ? They 

were  not.  There  were  wee  boys  in  the  mob  right 
enough. 

15262.  What  happened  after  you  were  beaten  back 
to  your  barracks  ? — I asked  the  people  who  were  there 
from  curiosity  to  leave  the  street  to  myself  and  the 
rioters,  but  they  would  not.  If  they  had  I would  not 
have  left  the  street.  I had  to  retire,  because  if  I did 
use  force  those  innocent  people  who  were  standing  in 
tlio  streets  from  curiosity  would  have  come  in  for^the 
wor.st  part.  The  stones  were  coming  over  their  heads 
towai-ds  us,  and  they  were  nearest  us. 

15263.  Did  you  send  for  help  1^1  sent  to  Queen- 
street. 

15264.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bull’s  party  come  up  after 
that  ? — Mr.  B nil’s  party  did  come  up. 

16265.  Did  you  see  how  they  were  received? I 

did. 

15266.  How?— There  were  from  1,500  to  1,600 
people  assembled  at  Daly’s  public-house.  Some  of 
them  were  wrecking  it.  I was  standing  at  the 
barrack  door,  and  had  a view  of  tlie  whole  thino'. 
Some  were  detached  from  them  and  gathering  stonesj 
and  I thought  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
barrack.  I told  the  men  to  be  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  we  would  defend  it  at  all  hazards.  At  this  time 
I could  see  Mr.  Bull’s  party  coming  down  Lime- 
street.  I saw  this  crowd  rush  up  Lime-street,  and 
saw  them  throwing  stones.  I did  not  know  at  whom.' 
I.saw  them  going  to  get  a fresh  supply  of  stones  on 
the  road,  and  then  I heai'd  a shot  fired.  There  were 
more  stones  thrown.  One  man  gathered  an  armful, 
threw  a stone,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a 
second  when  I saw  him  fall.  Six  or  seven  of“his 
comrades  carried  him  away,  and  then  the  whole  crowd 

15267.  And  he  threw  a stone? — ^Yes,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a second. 

1526S.  Was  Constable  Cooper  with  Mr.  Bull’s 
party  ? — I could  not  say,  as  I was  detached  from  the 
party. 

lo2o9.  Was  that  a violent  mob? — A veiy  violent 
one. 


c.,  sworn  and  examined. 

15270.  And  a large  mob? — Fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  riotei-s. 

15271.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  there  were 
only  a few  boys  there  at  the  time  of  the  firing  ?— It 
would  be  quite  untrue.  There  were  men  there  in 
their  shirt  sleeves. 

15272.  Tlirowing  stones  and  gathering  stones?— 
Yes.  I looked  down  the  road,  and  could  compare  it 
to  nothing  except  the  Town  Council  men  biinging 
stones  for  the  pui'pose  of  paving  it,  there  were  so 
many  lying  about. 

15273.  Were  you  hurt  yourself? — I was  not  hit 
myself,  but  four  other  men  were. 

15274.  Are  you  in  the  same  barrack  with  Constable 
Cooper? — I was  at  that  time. 

15275.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  fined  for? 

I do. 

15276.  What  was  it? — For  leaving  the  barrack 
without  permission,  and  attending  at  the  Ulster  Hall 
a sermozv  that  was  preached  by  Dr.  Kane. 

15277.  What  date  was  that?— Hth  July. 

15278.  Was  that  a Sunday? — It  was  a Sunday 
afternoon. 

15279.  Was  that  the  meeting  to  which  the  brethren 
were  requested  to  come  in  their  regalia  ? — I do  not 
know.  It  was  a sermon  preached  to  Orangemen. 

15280.  Mr.  Campbell. — For  attending  that  sermon 
he  was  fined  ? 

The  President. — He  has  told  us  it  was  for  leavino 
the  barracks  without  permission  aaid  attending  the 
sermon. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Were  other  men  fined?  ' 

The  Witness. — Yes ; two. 

15281.  Were  others  who  went  out  without  leave, 
and  did  not  attend  this  sennon,  fined  ? — No  report  was 
made  against  them. 

15282.  How  many  were  there  ? — The  head-constable 
took  seven  or  eight  men  to  mass  at  St,  Malachy’s 
chapel. 

15283.  They  were  not  reported  ? — No. 

15284.  Mr.  Adame. — ^They  had  leave  to  go  to  mass? 
— We  were  confined  to  barracks,  and  the  head- 
constable  took  his  men  to  mass  and  brought  them  back. 

15285.  Mr.  Ca/mpbell. — Was  there  a general  order 
confining  all  the  men  to  barracks  ? — Quite  so. 

15286.  And  the  head-oonstable  took  it  ui)on  himself 
to  go  with  certain  men  to  St,  Malachy’s  chapel  ?— I 
do  not  know,  but  he  did  go. 

15287.  And  no  report  was  made  in  reference  to 
that  ? — Tliere  was  not. 

15288.  How  many  men  went  to  Dr,  Kane’s  sermon  ? 
— I think  three  went. 

15289.  Did  that  constitute  the  entire  number  of 
men  in  the  barrack  ? — I may  not  be  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  seven  or  eight  men  went  to  St.  Malachy’s, 
but  I know  that  three  went  to  Dr.  Kane’s.  There 
are  thirty-nine  stationed  in  tliis  barrack, 

15290.  How  many  went  out  of  the  barrack?— 
Twelve  or  thirteen.  When  tliey  saw  tho  head- 
constable  going  to  church  they  thought  they  might 
go  too. 

15291.  Mr.  Ross.— Ts  the  Ulster  Hall  a place  o£ 
religious  worship  ? — Sermons  are  preached  there. 

15292.  Mr.  Adams. — Where  did  you  go  to? — I 
believe  I went  to  St.  John’s  Church, 
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15293.  The  President. — ^What  is  the  form  of  wor- 
gjuip  ? — It  is  the  Protestant  -worship. 

15294.  You  -were  not  fined  1 — No. 

15295.  Mr.  Adame. — Was  there  an  Orange  sermon 
there? — Not  an  Orange  sermon  that  I am  aware  of. 

15296.  The  Preeid&it. — Was  there  any  sermon  at 
St.  Malachy’s  ? — I do  not  know.  I do  not  go  there. 

15297.  Mr.  Weir,  q.g. — It  was  in  the  morning  the 
men  -went  to  Mass  ? — It  was  in  the  moining. 

15298.  Was  there  any  prohibition  against  the  men 
going  to  morning  service  anywiiere? — We  were  all 
con&ied  to  barracks  except  we  were  on  duty. 

15299.  And  except  you  were  attending  divine 
seiwice  1 — 1 do  not  know.  We  got  an  order  a couple 
of  Sundays  afterwai-da  that  the  men  not  on  duty 
might  go  to  places  of  worship. 

15300.  What  hour  of  the  day  was  the  Ulster  Hall 
open  1 — About  three  o’clock. 

15301.  Mr.  Adatns. — Nothing  happened  to  the 
men  who  attended  places  of  -worship,  but  the  men 
who  went  to  the  Ulster  Hall  were  reported  ? — Those 
who  went  to  different  places  of  worship  told  where 
they  were  going ; but  the  others  did  not. 

15302.  Sir.  Le  Peer  TrencJi,  Q.c. — And  they  did 
not  go  to  a place  of  worship. 

Sir  Edxoard  Buhaer. — The  Ulster  Hall  is  not  a 
regular  place  of  worship  1 

The  Witness. — They  have  sermons  there  by  members 
of  different  denominations. 

15303.  Mr,  Gmipbell. — On  Sundays? 

The  President. — He  was  not  tliere. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  from  time  to 
time  sermons  are  preached  in  the  Ulster  Hall  ? 

The  Witness. — I am  really  not  aware. 

15304.  Is  this  an  exceptional  case  of  a sermon 
being  preached? — I do  not  know.  The  Salvation 
Army  had  it  at  one  time'  open  on  Sunday. 

15305.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  was  examined  here,  has  on  more  titan 
one  occasion  preached  there  1 — Not  to  my  knowledge. 


The  President. — The  witness  is  not  a member  of  Oct  ss,  isss. 
the  Ulster  Hall  congregation,  if  there  he  one.  Sergeant  A. 

15306.  Mr.  Ross. — Do  you  know  of  the  Ulster  Reddy,  u.i.a 
Hall  being  used  as  a circtis  ? — ^N  ot  exactly  as  a circus, 
but  something  similar  to  it. 

15307.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  know  if  on  that 
particular  Sunday  Christ  Church  was  closed  for  repairs. 

The  President. — Dr.  Kane  can  tell  us  tliat. 

15308.  Mr.  M‘Eardy. — Whose  duty  would  it  be 
to  mark  these  men  and  report  them  for  being  absent 
without  leave  ? — The  head-constable's  duty.  ' 

15309.  At  what  time  did  the  men  go  with  the 
head-constable  to  mass  1 — About  ten  minutes  to  eleven 
for  eleven  o’clock  m^s,  for  St.  Malachy’s  is  at  a cou- 
venient  distance. 

15310.  And  the  otlier  men  who  went  to  the  other 
churches,  at  what  time  did  they  leave  ? — About  quarter 
past  eleven,  to  be  there  at  half-past. 

15311.  Is  St.  John’s  chxirch  close,  too?— It  is. 

15312.  At  what  time  did  the  men  who  went  to  the 
Ulster  Hall  go? — ^At  about  three  o'clock. 

15313.  At  what  time  did  they  come  back? — At 
twenty-five  minutes  past  five  or  half-past. 

15314.  Is  the  Ulster  Hall  convenient  to  the  barrack? 

— ^Very  convenient,  about  300  or  400  yards  probably. 

15315.  Who  drew  attention  to  these  men  being 
absent?  Was  it  yourself? — No,  sir;  I did  not  know 
of  it  till  after  it  occurred.  It  was  the  sergeant  in 
cliai-ge  of  the  books,  Sei-geant  Keating. 

15316.  The  President. — You  made  no  secret  of 
going  to  a place  of  worship  ? You  thought  you  were 
right  in  doing  so  ? — 1 made  no  secret  of  it. 

The  President. — No  person  would  blame  you  for  it. 

You  were  rather  to  be  commended  for  it. 

15317.  Mr.  Adams. — And  the  other  men  did  not 
tell  where  they  were  going? — No. 

15318.  Mr.  Campbell. — Do  you  knowwhether  they 
did  or  not  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  did  not 
leave  in  my  presence  or  come  back  in  my  presence. 


District  Inspector  William  Davies,  E.I.C.,  sworn  and  examined. 


15319.  'Mr.  Shannon. — Were  you  in  charge  of  a 
party  of  police  on  the  7th  August,  between  five  and 
six  in  the  evening? — Yes. 

15320.  Where  was  that  party  ? — At  Divis-street. 

15321.  Wliat  number  of  men  had  you  with  you  ? — 
I had  nineteen. 

15322.  How  armed? — All  with  arms,  except  one 
man  or  perhaijs  two. 

15323.  Will  you  relate  what  occurred  there  and  the 
action  of  your  party  j just  shortly? — I was  at  Divis- 
street,  between  five  and  six  o’clock  on  the  7th  August, 
with  this  party  of  men,  when  some  civilians  came  to 
me  and  said  that  there  was  a serious  riot  going  on, 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Dover-street.  I was  not 
then  acquainted  with  the  to-wn.  They  said  that  a 
house  was  being  wrecked,  and  that  a small  party  of 
police  was  being  “ smashed.”  That  was  tlie  expression 
they  used.  He  was  a respectably  dressed  man  who 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  this,  and  shortly  after- 
"wards  anotlier  man  came  up.  Eventually,  sevei-al 
d-vilians — certainly  more  than  two — came  up  -with 
the  same  story  before  I took  any  action.  From  the 
number  who  came  up  with  this  story  I thought  there 
must  be  something  in  it,  and  that  I had  better  look 
into  it.  I took  my  party  and  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dover-street,  and  called  out  for  Mr.  Pearson 
to  follow  with  the  party  of  men  he  had — I do  nob 
know  the  number — a small  party.  When  we  got  into 
Dover-street  the  first  attack  made  upon  us  was  by 
some  boys  and  men  in  a side  street,  the  name  of  which 
I do  not  know,  and  Mr.  Peai-sou  stopped  his  men  there. 
My  impression  -was,  it  -was  his  intention  to  charge 
the  rioters  up  that  street  or  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them. 
I proceeded  on  in  front.  I saw  a very  large  and 
riotous  mob  at  the  end  of  Dover-streot,  and  as  soon  as 
these  men  saw  us  they  came  down  to  meet  us  and 
attacked  us  -with  stones.  I marched  in  fours  as  long 


as  I could  to  present  as  small  a front  as  possible  to 
them.  But  we  were  soon  attacked  very -\-iolently  from  Wiiu 
the  side  streets  also,  one  of  which  is  cdled  Westmore-  Ravi' 
land-street.  I reformed  the  men  and  went  at  the  mob 
at  the  double.  The  stone  throwing  became  very 
severe,  and  I thiiilc  I am  right  in  saying  that  there 
were  very  few  of  our  men  who  were  not  struck  in  a 
short  time.  I felt  myself  getting  surror-mded  by  tliose 
mobs  in  tlie  side  streets  and  in  front.  The  only  quarter 
fi'om  wliich  they  could  not  come  upon  me  was  the  rear 
because  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  party.  I tlien  halted  the 
men,  and  immediately  a shot  was  fired — I do  not 
know  whether  from  a rifle  or  revolver — aud  I distinctly 
heard  the  shot  go  over  our  heads.  I cried  out  to  them 
not  to  begin  this  sort  of  business,  aud  that  if  tliey  did 
not  stop  it  I would  fire  on  them.  The  stoning  con- 
tinued and  eventually  I was  struck  myself.  I imme- 
diately ordered  my  right  hand  man  to  step  out  to  the 
front  and  load.  T then  ordered  him  to  present.  I 
still  hoped  1 might  avoid  the  neceasity  of  firing,  so  I 
brought  him  back  to  the  “ ready,”  to  see  if  it  would 
have  any  effect.  But  it  had  not.  The  stone-throwing 
increased.  At  last  I ordered  liim  to  present  and  fire, 
and  a man  fell.  E e was  in  the  act  at  the  time  of 
throwing  a stone  at  us.  He  was  taken  away  by  some 
civilians  up  a side  street.  In  a very  short  time  a man 
came  up  with  a large  note  book  in  his  hand  and  said, 
“What  is  your  name?”  I said,  “Are  you  a magis- 
trate, sir?”  He  answered,  “No.”  “Then,”  said  I, 

“I  cannot  have  anything  to  say  to  you.”  Another 
gentleman  then  came  up  and  said,  “ I am  a magistrate ; 
give  your  name  to  this  gentleman. 

15324.  Do  you  know  if  this  was  Mr.  Sinclair? — 

I am  not  sure.  He  did  not  tell  me  his  name.  I 
believe  it  was.  I said  “ Are  you  a magistrate  ?” 

He  said  “ yes,  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnston,”  and  I then  told 
him  my  name  was  “ District  Inspector  Davies.”  Mr. 
Sinclair  wrote  it  down  in  his  book,  and  then  asked 
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Oci.  23,  1880,  for  the  name  of  the  mau  who  fired.  I said  I would 
District”  ^ ssked  for  it  repeatedly  ; but 

Inspector  I “jou  have  got  my  name;  that  is  sufficient.” 

William  He  kept  at  fue  sometime,  and  would  not  cease  until 
Davies,  r.i.c.  fche  magistrate  said  “ he  is  responsible,”  and  then  Mr. 

Sinclair  took  himself  off.  Mr.  Johnston  said  “ I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  assist  you  in  preserving  the 
peace,  but  not  in  ffiing.”  “ Well,  sir,”  I said  “ what 
' do  you  propose  to  do  1”  He  said  “ Up  at  the  comer 
of  a street  higher  up  there  are  a lot  of  fellows — only 
boys — that  I could  arrest  with  four  men.”  I said 
“ I decline  to  break  up  my  party.  I do  not  agree  with 
you  tliat  you  could-  arrest  them,  but  we  will  follow 
you,  and  you  will  see  they  will  disappear,  and  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  make  arrests.  If,  however, 
you  thinli  so,  take  the  whole  of  the  party.  I will  not 
split  it  up.”  So  Mr.  Johnston  mshed  to  the  front, 
and  we  “ doubled  ” after  him.  He  got  well  in  front 
as  he  ran  hard,  and  I had  to  keep  my  party  of  nine- 
teen men  in  line.  The  stone  throwing  was  very 
heavy,  and  I distinctly  saw  the  mob  throwing  at  Mr. 
Johnston  as  well  as  us,  and  I believe  he  was  struck, 
I canuot  say  positively,  but  I am  sure  in  my  own 
mind.  1 distinctly  saw  tliem  throwing  at  him  in 
revenge  for  bringing  up  the  police.  Mr.  Johnston 
thereupon  turned  and  ran  into  a house. 

15325.  Did  you  see  him  again  ? — No,  I have  never 
Been  him  since. 

15326.  Mr.  Gamphell. — I hope  he  was  not  shot  ? — 
X do  not  know  anything  about  what  happened  to  him. 
The  stone  thro^ving  becoming  very  heavy,  I halted  my 
men.  I saw  that  I could  not  keep  the  men  there  with- 
out taking  very  serious  action,  and  firing  not  one  shot 
but  a volley.  I was  anxious  to  avoid  that  as  long  as 
possible.  I thought  relief  in  the  shape  of  reinforce- 
ments might  come  up  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shankhill-road,  and  save  the  necessity  for  firing.  So 
I withdrew  my  men  to  the  point  from  which  Mr. 
Johnston  had  ^vanced  us,  and  where  I had  spoken  to 
him.  We  halted  there,  and  we  had  hardly  halted 
when  a sergeant  of  the  Donegal  force  came  rushing 
down  breathless  with  liis  baton  drawn  from  Westmore- 
land-street,  and  said  “ There  is  a party  of  police  up  there 
getting  surrounded,  and  it  will  fare  badly  witli  them 
if  they  are  not  assisted.”  “ You  show  us  the  way,” 
I said,  and  we  charged  up  Wostmoroland-street.  When 
we  got  opposite  a small  street  called  Diamond-street, 
leading  into  what,  I believe,  was  the  ShankhOl-road, 
we  were  attacked  at  once,  arid  before  we  knew  whero 
we  wore  the  crowd  was  into  us.  I wheeled  the  men 
up  Diamond-.street,  and  we  charged  up  there,  but  I 
found  the  mob  too  many  for  us.  The  stone- throwing 
was  too  heavy,  and  gradually  the  crowd  forced  us 
back.  There  commenced  then  a regular  course 
of  revolver  practice  at  us.  A man  at  the  comer  fired 
repeated  shots  at  us,  and  apparently  when  one  man 
Lad  exhausted  his  ammunition  his  placo  was  taken  by 
another.  He  would  hot  show  himself  but  get  his 
Laud  round  the  comer,  and  just  the  sido  of  his  head 
to  take  aim  at  us.  I hailed  the  men  and  told  them 
that  if  this  did  not  cease  I would  fire  upon  them. 
It  did  not  cease  and  eventually  I fired  several 
shote,  peihaps  five  or  six,  giving  tlie  order  each  time, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect,  further  than 
just  to  enable  us  to  actually  keep  the  mob  off,  for  the 
majority  of  them  were  dmnk,  and  some  very  dmnk, 
and  they  seemed  utterly  reckless.  They  got  so  close 
and  their  firing  kept  up  so  continuously  that  at  last 
I formed  up  the  men,  told  them  not  to  fire  until 
further  orders,  but  when  they  did  get  the  order  to  be 
careful  in  their  aim  and  especially  to  try  and  hit  the 
men  who  were  fifing  at  us  from  the  corners.  They 
did  so.  I now  saw  a movement  in  the  ci-owd  as  if 
somebody  were  coming  up  the  ShankhOl-road.  I 
gave  the  order  “cease  firing,”  and  the  next  thing 
there  appeared  a party  of  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry who  charged  up  and  blocked  the  street,  driving 
the  people  back,  and  using  the  butts  of  their  rifles 
very  freely  upon  them.  I stayed  where  I was  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  Highlanders  succeeded  in  getting 
the  mob  out  of  this  little  street,  but  by  no  means  in 


clearing  Shanlcbill.  The  mob  conthiued  to  fire  at  us 
and  eventually  the  Dragoons  came  up  under  a resideat 
magistrate  and  charged  up  and  down  Shanktill,  taking 
possession  of  the  street.  Then  I saw  that  there  was 
nothing  further  for  me  to  do,  and  that  I would  do  no 
good  by  remaining  there,  and  I withdrew  the  men  to 
the  Brickfields.  I sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Peaison  to 
withdraw  to  the  military  wlio  had  charge  of  Shank- 
hill,  and  he  did.  We  were  not  interfered  with  from 
the  time  we  left  until  we  got  to  the  Brickfields.  No 
stone  was  thrown  at  us  or  anything  to  signify.  But 
when  we  got  to  the  Brickfields  an  attack  was  made 
upon  us  from  the  comers  of  tlio  streets  that  open  on 
to  the  Brickfields.  One  of  these  is  named  Bercy-street 
There  was  heavy  stone  throwing  there.  I had  halted 
the  men  in  one  of  these  streets  with  the  intention  of 
examining  their  pouches  when  the  stone-throwing 
began.  I tlien  thought  I would  march  them  into  the 
open  where  tho  crowd  would  hardly  dare  to  follow  us 
and  I did  so.  But  the  stone-tlirovdiig  continued  and 
I then  brought  the  men  to  the  Model  Sciiools,  as 
word  came  that  there  were  no  men  there.  When  we 
got  there,  I was  going  to  make  the  men  fall  in  in  one  of 
tho  backyards  where  I could  quietly  take  a return  of 
the  ammunition  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  w'as 
issuing  the  order  when  a County-Inspector  and  Mr. 
Mulliolland  rushed  hito  the  street  and  said  “ Turn 
out,  turn  out ; there  is  a policeman  nearly  killed  on 
the  Brickfields.” 

15327.  This  was  Sergeant  Gallagher  ? — I believe  so. 
I saw  a mau  brought  into  the  school  surrounded  by 
his  comrades.  We  turned  out  into  the  Brickfields, 
stone-throwiag  was  going  on  in  a desultory  way  as 
we  proceeded.  We  cleared  off  the  people  and  halted 
about  half  way  across  the  Brickfields,  when  a party 
began  to  throw  stones  at  us  from  some  of  the  newly 
built  houses  there,  and  also  to  use  slings  and  catapulte 
agg,insb  us.  Mr.  Mulholland  was  with  me.  I said  to 
him  that  it  was  getting  rather  warm,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  So  Mr.  Mulholland  read  the  Riot  Act. 
However  we  did  not  have  to  fire  upon  them.  A party 
of  Dragoons  charged  up  the  place  and  drove  them 
from  the  coi-ners.  Later  in  the  evening  I saw  parties 
of  police  again  charging  them  from  the  corners,  but 
they  only  ran  from  one  corner  to  another,  and  before 
the  police  were  out  of  sight  they  pelted  them  again. 
I saw  when  the  Dragoons  charged  they  dodged  into 
the  houses  and  before  the  Dragoons  were  out  of 
rgieh  they  turned  out  again  and  threw  stones  at 
them. 

15328.  The  houses  were  open? — The  houses  were 
open.  I saw  fellows  running  in  and  then  running 
out,  and  tlirowing  stones  after  the  dragoons. 

15329.  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  did  you 
fire  ? — I fii’ed  twenty. 

15330.  When  you  were  firing  up  Diamond-street, 
you  wei-e  firing  directly  onto  the  Shankhill-road?— 
Bight  on  to  what  I understand  is  the  Shankhill-road. 

15331.  The  fii-ing  throughout  was  under  your  direct 
orders,  and  was  in  each  case  absohrtoly  necessary  ?— 
The  men  never  fired  wifchorrt  my  ordei-s,  and  they 
stopped  as  soon  as  I ordered  them. 

15332.  President. — What  religion  are  you  - 
A Protestant. 

15333.  An  Englishman? — ^Yes. 

15334.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — You  always  gave 
notice  before  you  fired  ? — ^Yes ; but  it  had  no  effect 
upon  the  mob.  They  used  most  insulting  and  filthy 
expressions  towai-ds  us,  as  well  as  throwing  stones. 

15335.  Did  you  order  swords  to  be  fixed  when 
you  charged  these  mobs  ? — I did. 

15336.  Were  auy  persons  in  the  mobs  injured? — 
We  did  not  get  up  to  them  except  on  one  occasion  at 
the  corner  of  Diamond-street ; but  I do  not  know 
whetlier  any  were  injured  or  not. 

15337.  X^en  the  police  were  charging  on  the 
Brickfields  without  any  effect,  how  were  they  araied  ? 
—They  were  not  under  my  orders,  but  I saw  wbat 
happened.  Part  of  them  had  rifles  and  part  batons. 
It  was  a futOe  business.  I saw  it  merdy  harassed 
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-the  men,  and  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  mob,  who 
immediately  returned. 

15338.  What  number  of  police  was  there  at  the 
time  f-tiia  charge  w^  going  on  1 — There  were  a good 
number  in  the  party. 

15339.  More  than  twenty  men? — No. 

15340.  Had  there  been  a couple  of  hundred,  could 
they  have  charged  with  effect  t — I do  not  think  any 
number  would  have  had  an  effect. 

16341.  T mean  if  they  had  held  their  groimd  after 
charging  and  clearing  it  ? — That  might  have  had  some 
effect. 

15342.  What  number  of  persons  were  in  the  crowd 
■on  Shankhill  when  the  cavalry  came  up  1 — I could 
not  say.  The  street  was  quite  full. 

15343.  Densely  packed  ?— Densely  packed. 

25344.  Did  the  cavalry  clear  the  place-? — The 
cavalry  took  two  charges  to  clear  the  place. 

15345.  The  Light  Infantry  charged  first,  and  the 
cavalry  up  and  down  1 — ^The  L^ht  Infantry  blocked 
the  street.  Evidently  their  intention  was  to  protect  us. 

15346.  The  cavalry  charged  twice  and  cleared  it? 
— They  did,  in  front  of-  the  infantry. 

15347.  Mr.  Camphell.-^As  1 understand,  your  men 
were  exposed  to  a rapid  and  continuous  discharge  from 
revolvers  that  night  ? — They  were,  in  Diamond-street. 

15348.  And  subsequently  a heavy  discharge  from 
catapults  and  slings  on  the  Brickfields  ? — Yes. 

15349.  How  many  dead  bodies  did  you  find  amongst 
your  men  from  this  continuous  firing  ? — None. 

15350.  Then  these  men  -with  the  revolvers  must 
have  been  very  bad  shots? — Bad  shots  or  interior 
weapons. 

15351.  Was  there  a single  man  of  your  party 
that  night  struck  with  a bullet? — No. 

15352.  How  loug  did  this  supposed  revolver  fire 
last  ? — Until  the  militai-y  came  up  and  cleared  them 
away. 

15353.  How  long  in  point  of  time  ? — I really  could 
not  say  how  long  it  lasted. 

15354.  Was  it  for  an  hour  1 — No,  it  was  not. 

15355.  A quarter  of  an  hour  ? — I think  ten  minutes 
or  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

15356.  And  not  a scratch  resulted? — No  man  was 
hit. 

15357.  Mr.  M'Sardy. — ^Was  this  firing  frem  one 
point? — It  was.  Tliey  did  not  come  out  to  the  open. 

15358.  Was  there  more  than  one  revolver  fired  at 
the  same  time?—  I do  not  think  so. 

15359.  The  whole  firing  was  from  one  revolver  and 
one  man  ? — I do  not  thi^  so.  One  man  would  not 
have  had  time  to  have  reloaded  at  the  rate  the  firing 
was  going  on.  He  must  have  been  relieved. 

15360.  They  were  single  shots  that  were  fired? — 
Several  in  rapid  succession. 

15361.  Was  it  one  revolver  tiiat  fired  six  shots  and 
was  then  reloaded  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  reload  it.  The  firing  was  con- 
tinuous. 

15362.  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  aware  that  you 
used  more  ammunition  than  any  other  officer  during 
the  riots,  and  made  the  smallest  “ bag.” 

The  President. — That  is  an  estraorffinary  expression 
to  apply  to  these  terrible  scenes. 

Mr.  Gu/mpbell. — I think  the  expression  fell  from 
one  member  of  the  Commission  in  the  com’se  of  the 
inquiry.  Have  you  taken  any  opportunity  of  going 
back  to  look  at  the  result  of  your  tiring  1 

The  Witness. — No ; during  the  whole  of  the  time 
I was  here  I was  on  duty,  and  I had  no  time  for  that. 

15363.  It  would  be  really  worth  your  while  to  go 
and  look  at  Mrs.  M'Gee’s  house.  Do  you  know  it  is 
riddled  by  the  discharge  from  your  men  ? — I should 
not  be  at  all  surprised.  It  was  directly  in  line  of  fire. 

15364.  How  many  bullet  cartridges  were  used  by 
your  men  that  night  ? — One. 

15365.  AH  the  rest  were  buckshot  ? — All  the  rest 
were  buckshot. 

15366.  And  all  that  was  fired  direct  through  Dia- 
mond-street up  Shankhill  ? — I saw  a fellow  stagger 


from  the  comer  as  if  hit ; but  I am  not  aware  whether  Get. 
any  one  was  hit.  DistticT” 

15367.  At  that  time  there  could  have  been  no  inspoctw 
person  of  a riotous  character  in  Diamond-street  ? — William 
But  it  was  in  Diamond-street.  Davifls,  e.j.o. 

15368.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  anyone  of  a 
riotous  character  in  Diamond-street  at  that  time  ? — 

Certainly. 

15369.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  your  fire 
resultedin  nothing '? — I do  not  say  it  resulted  innothing. 

15370.  Is  Mrs.  M'Gee’s  directly  in  the  line  of  fire  ? — 

It  is. 

15371.  If  it  is  perforated  with  shot,  do  you  not 
think  these  shots  would  have  intercepted  these  riotous 
persons  who  you  say  were  in  Diamond-street  ? — I do 
not  doubt  tliat  they  intercepted  several,  I saw  per- 
sons stagger. 

16372.  You  said  you  saw  one? 

The  President. — He  said  one  in  reference  to  the  firet. 

The  Witness. — The  first  man  1 believe  was  killed. 

15373.  With  the  exception  of  that  one,  doyouknow 
of  any  individual  being  lalled  by  your  lire  ?-— I heard, 
from  reading  the  papers,  that  men  were  pub  down  as 
being  killed  by  it,  but  I cannot  say  otherwise. 

15374.  How  do  you  explain  thefact  that,  if  Diamond- 
street  -was  filled  with  people  at  the  time  your  men 
were  firing,  there  were  no  victims  ? — I do  not  say  there 
were  no  victims. 

15375.  Did  you  see  any? — I saw  men  staggering,  as 
if  stmck. 

16376.  How  long  did  the  firing  last  ? — I think  for 
ten  minutes.  It  may  have  been  longer. 

15377.  Were  all  the  men  with  you  strangers ? — I 
had  no  strangere. 

15378.  Were  you  at  considerable  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  the  mob  by  being  ignorant  of  the 
locality? — I do  not  think  it  made  much  difference. 

They  -were  a mob  that  attacked  me. 

15379.  Do  you  think  nineteen  country  policemen, 
ignorant  of  the  locality,  with  an  officer  equally  ignorant, 
and  chai-ging  in  line,  was  a body  able  to  make 
ai-rests  ? — I think  country  policemen  as  well  ablo  to 
make  arrests  as  town  men. 

15380.  Do  you  think,  that  these  men,  heavily  ac- 
coutred as  they  were  with  arms  and  everything  else, 
were  able  to  make  arrests  ? — I would  not  send  four 
men,  on  any  condition,  to  go  on  an  expedition  of  the 
kind,  -with  such  a crowd  there. 

15381.  Was  that  by  reason  of  their  being  heavily 
armed  and  strangere  l^For  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  cope  with  such  a pai-ty,  and  I am  glad  I didn’t  from 
what  happened  afterwards. 

16382.  I ask  you  was  there  the  slightest  chance  or 
possibility  of  your  being  able  to  make  arrests  owing  to 
the  way  the  men  were  hampered  by  heavy  accoutre- 
ments ?— There  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making 
an  arrest  in  a crewd  of  that  description. 

15383.  You  say  these  men  were  very  reckless  ? — 

They  were. 

15384.  In  exposing  themselves? — ^Yes. 

15385.  And  were  absolutely  under  the  influence  of 
drink  1 — They  were  drunk. 

15386.  And  the  fii-ing  had  very  little  effect  in  the 
way  of  deterring  them  ? — It  hadn’t  much,  except  that 
it  kept  them  off  from  us. 

16387,  Underthoso  cii-eumstances,  don't  you  con- 
sider they  were  very  fortunate  from  the  way  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  escaped  the  firing? — I don’t  know 
they  escaped. 

15388.  Mr.  Adams.— Were  many  of  your  men  Kit 
■with  stones? — I think  I would  be  right  in  saying  the 
whole  party  were  struck. 

15389.  Were  any  cut  ? — There  was  one  of  them  badly 

cut a sergeant — the  sergeant  of  the  Donegall-street 

men  that  I alluded  to. 

15390.  He  was  badly  hurt? — Yes,  he  was  laid  up 
for  several  days. 

15391.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q.c. — Wore  you  struck 
yourself? — Yes,  but  I was  not  hurt.  I was  struck 
about  the  body. 

0 Z 
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Mr.  Charles  Zeathem  sworn  and  examiaed. 


15393.  Mr.  ITetV,  Q.c. — Tou  are  a District  Inspec- 
tor t — ^Tes. 

16393.  Were  you  in  Belfast  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  riots — the  23rd  August? — Yes. 

16394.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  a -witness 
named  Devlin,  who  stated  you  made  use  of  filthy  ex- 
pressions ? — 1 read  it. 

15395.  Will  you  state  what  the  facts  are,  as  they 
came  under  your  notice  ? — The  statement  of  the  -wit- 
ness is  quite  untrue.  I was  on  duty  at  the  head  of 
North-street,  about  eight  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
day, the  23rd  of  August,  and  I saw  a crowd  mo-ving 
about  up  the  Old  Lodge  Eoad.  I sent  a message  to 
Head-Constable  Tilson,  to  bring  up  sixteen  of  the 
reserve  men.  I moved  up  to  Peter’s-hill,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  Town  Ii^pector  in  Queen-street,  by 
telegraph.  Two  sergeants  came  in  -with  a prisoner, 
followed  by  a crowd  throwing  stones.  Head-Con- 
stable Tilson  came  up  with  the  sixteen  men,  and 
reinforcing  them  -with  the  few  men  in  the  barrack, 
we  charged  out  into  the  crowd.  The  crowd  had 
broken  the  windows  of  the  police  baiTack,  and  had 
broken  the  lamp  outside.  It  was  dark  night.  We 
followed  the  crowd  that  had  come  from  the  Old 
Lodge-road  up  into  Lime-street,  and  made  three 
arrests  in  a house  in  Lime-street.  Twelve  of  the 
men  were  stoned  at  the  foot  of  Lime-street,  with 
two  District  Inspectors. 

16396.  It  was  sworn  too  here  that  you  broke  open 
the  door  of  a house,  and  assaulted  a man  inside 
who  was  doing  nothing  at  that  time? — It  is  not 
true. 

15397.  What  occurred  about  that? — The  men  who 
broke  open  the  door  followed  two  persons  they  saw 
lea-ving  the  crowd  going  into  the  house. 

16398.  Toil  saw  them  going  in  ? — I saw  them  dis- 
persing from  the  crowd  into  the  house. 

16399.  And  it  was  the  door  of  that  house  tliat 
was  broken  open? — Yes. 

16400.  And  no  assault  was  committed  inside? — 
No. 

16401.  Two  aarests  were  made? — Yes. 

16402.  And  they  were  brought  up  before  the 
magistrates  afterwards  ? — Yra. 

15403.  That  was  the  only  house  you  saw  entered  ? 
— Yes. 

16404.  Sir  Edvia/rd  Bulwer. — What  house  was 
that  ? — Devlin’s. 

15405.  Mr.  Wei/r,  Q.c. — Did  you  use  any  insulting 
or  filthy  expression  to  anyone  in  the  house? — I did 
not. 

16406.  Mr.  M'Mordie. — ^Had  you  your  sword  dra-wn 
that  night  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

16407.  In  the  house? — I had  it  dra-wn  the  whole 
time. 


16408.  Did  any  man  in  the  house  of  Devlin  get  a 
cut  head  in  any  way  ? — I’m  not  aware. 

16409.  Did  yon  see  any  cut  head? — I did  not 
see  it. 

15410.  Did  your  sword  come  in  contact  -with 
anybody’s  head  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  that  it  did. 

15411.  Will  you  swear  that  it  did  not? — I will 
not. 


15412.  Did  you  put  yonr  sword  through  the -win- 
dow  or  door  ? — No,  I did  not.  I ran  in  after  the  men 

15413.  Did  the  men  break  the  door? — I believe 
they  did. 

15414.  With  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets?—. 
Yes. 

15415.  Did  they  break  the  -window? — I believe 
they  broke  the  shutter. 

15416.  And  the -window  ?— I am  not  aware  they 
did.  '' 

16417.  Why  did  they  break  the  shuttei-? — I am 
not  aware,  but  I believe  the  men  thought  it  -was 
the  door — it  was  a small  shop. 

15418.  Don’t  you  remember  whether  or  not  you 
struck  a man  -with  your  sword? — I am  quite  satis- 
fied I did  not  strike  a man  -with  my  sword. 

15419.  Did  you  strike  anyone  -with  your  sword  ?— 
No. 

15420.  How  many  of  the  police  entered  the  house? 
—I  think  fom:. 

15421.  What  did  they  do  inside? — They  made 
arrests. 

15422.  Did  they  use  their  batons  ? — No. 

15423.  Or  their  rifle  butts? — No. 

15424.  What  cut  Devlin’s  head  1 — I don’t  know. 

15426.  Did  anyone  propose  to  pay  compensation 
for  the  damage  done  that  night? — I believe  Head- 
Constable  MacParland  proposed  to  pay  it,  by  directions 
of  the  Inspector-Geneml. 

15426.  By  direction  of  the  Inspector-General?— 
Yes. 

15427.  That  compensation  should  be  given  to 
Devlin  for  the  damage  done  to  his  house? — For 
the  damage  done  to  his  windows. 

15428.  Mr.  Adams. — What  happened  to  the  men 
you  arrested? — They  were  discharged  a week  after- 
wards. 

16429.  Mr.  ZBMordie. — Didn’t  you  see  a out  on 
Devlin's  head  ? — I did  not  see  any  cut  on  his  head. 

15430.  Mr.  PTeir,  q.c. — Was  it  under  your  orders 
the  men  acted  that  entered  the  house  ? — No ; I was 
not  quite  up  at  the  time.  I got  a blow  of  a stone  at 
the  foot  of  Lime-street,  and  I was  not  quite  up. 

16431.  The  door  was  shut  after  the  men  ran  in 
from  the  mob? — Yes. 

15432.  Sir  Edwa/rd  BvZwer. — Was  there  any  re- 
sistance made  in  the  house  when  the  men  were  arrested  1 
— None. 

15433.  Mr.  M'Swrdy. — What  persons  were  in  the 
house  when  the  police  went  in  ? — ^I  believe  there  were 
three  men,  and  a woman,  and  a child. 

15434.  Who  were  arrested? — There  were  three 
men  arrested. 

16435.  Out  of  that  house  ? — ^Yes. 

16436.  Was  Devlin  one  of  them  1 — He  was. 

15437.  Was  any  compensation  paid  for  the  win- 
dows ? — No. 

16438.  They  were  offered  it  ? — ^Yes. 

15439.  What  was  the  answer? — They  said  they 
would  not  take  it. 

The  Presidmt. — The  grievance  was  better  than  the 
money. 


Sergeant 
Robert 
William 
Carey,  b-I-C. 


Sergeant  Robert  William  Carey,  k.i,c.,  sworn  and  examined. 


■ 15440.  Mr.  Shannon. — You  were  with  Mr.  Leatham 
on  this  occasion  ? — Yes,  sir,  I was  under  Mr.  Leatham’s 
Command  that  night. 

15441.  Tell  the  circumstances  shortly  how  the  men 
entered  the  house? — About  half  past  seven  o’clock  a 
number  of  people  stoned  the  police,  who  were  placed 
on  the  beats  on  that  evening  in  that  locality.  A 
report  to  that  effect  reached  me  at  Donegall-street 
barrack.  I went  to  the  place,  knowing  that  I would 
find  a party  of  police  stationed  in  the  locality.  There 
v/ere  a number  of  men,  armed  with  truncheons,  whom 


I selected  from  the  party.  There  was  a large  mob 
there,  which  came  up  -within  a hundred  yards  of  us> 
where  we  were  stationed  at  the  comer  of  Stanhope- 
street,  at  the  Old  Lod^-road  end.  I directed  the  ser- 
geant to  get  his  party  in  order,  and  not  allow  my  men 
to  be  attacked  from  the  rere,  and  that  I would  charge 
the  mob  with  the  truncheon  men  only.  Encouraged 
by  the  momentary  delay,  the  mob  advanced  to  -wilim 
100  yards  of  us,  stoning  us  bitterly.  I had  only  nine 
men  with  truncheons,  and  -with  these  nine  meni  charged 
the  mob.  They  continued  their  stoning  until  we  were 
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^ritHn  a few  yards  of  them.  One  individual  shouted  15446.  Mr.  ll^Ra/rdy. — Did  yo\r  notice  Devlin’s  Qg<-  <8.  issg. 
aa  we  neared  them,  “ Come  on  you  buckshot  whores,  head  cut  ? — No,  sir — not  until  I saw  him  in  the  dock,  sergeant 
ifyoudare.”  I mention  His  incident  because  it  leads  15447.  On  that  night,  I moan  ?— No,  sir.  Kobert 

to -what  subsequently  occurred.  I directed  two  police-  15448.  Was  Devlin  taken  to  the  barrack? — He  was,  'VDiiam  Carey 

men  to  remain  with  me  through  thick  and  thin,  and  sir.  b.i.c. 

that  I would  arrest  that  man,  no  matter  where  he  15449.  Did  he  complain  of  having  his  head  cut  ? — 
went.  We  followed  the  mob  down  Stanhope-street,  No,  sir. 

across  the  Old  Lodge-road,  down  Lime-street ; and  15460.  Did  you  handcuff  any  of  these  men  1 — No, 
some  of  tlie  party  went  through  Sherbrook-street,  up  sir. 

Peter’s-hill,  on  the  Shankhill-road,  and  there  I arrested  15451.  Were  they  handcuffed? — lam  almost  sure 

this  individual.  We  were  then  stoned  from  all  quai--  they  were  not. 

ters.  I handed  the  prisoner  over  to  a sergeant  on  15452.  How  many  were  in  the  mob  when  you 
duty  with  me,  and  an  acting  sergeant,  and  I directed  reached  M'GIade’s  public-house  ? — That  was  the  ex- 
tliem  to  take  him  to  Peter’s-hill  barrack,  whilst  I treme  point  to  which  we  charged  thorn — there  was  a 
formed  the  men  across  the  road,  cutting  off  all  com-  large  mob — it  might  be  200' — ’When  we  charged  them 
munication  between  the  mob  and  the  police  having  the  first,  and  it  grew  larger  and  larger  as  wo  wont  along, 
prisoner.  We  protected  the  men  until  the  stones  be-  15463.  How  many  were  there  when  the  prisoner 
came  so  hot  that  we  charged  them  back  up  Peter’s-hill,  was  taken  into  the  barrack  ? — There  were  300  or  400 
as  far  as  M'Glade’s  publichouse,  that  you  have  heard  in  the  street  at  tliat  time.  When  the  prisoner  was 
BO  much  about.  We  then  turned,  and  followed  the  going  towards  the  bannck  the  mob  collected  to  within 
police  who  had  the  prisoner.  They  were  tlien  gone  in  a couple  of  hundred  yards,  and  I stood  between  them 
the  direction  of  Peter’s-hill  Iban-ack.  The  crowd  and  the  men  with  the  prisoner, 
was  largely  increasing,  and  coming  near  the  15454.  How  many  were  in  the  mob  you  were 
barrack,  they  completely  closed  upon  us.  The  facing?— I am  sure  there  were  400. 
whole  street  became  literally  covered  over  15455.  Was  tliat  the  moh  that  stoned  the  barrack 
with  a mass  of  people;  andfearingthepiisonerwouldbe  afterwards  ? — They  formed  a portion  of  it  afterwards, 
rescued,  I ordered  the  men  to  halt  and  face  the  mob.  The  mob  was  strongly  augmented. 

"We  did  BO,  and  drove  them  back  a couple  of  hundred  15456.  What  was  the  number  of  the  mob  that 
yards,  and  the  men  got  into  the  barrack  with  the  stoned  the  barrack  ? — I could  not  form  the  remotest 
prisoner.  I considered  it  only  right  to  get  to  the  idea.  I was  in  the  bairack  at  the  tima 
bari'ack  at  present — we  were  only  seven,  while  the  15457.  How  long  were  you  in  the  barrack  ? — A few 
mob  numbered  a thousand.  We  moved  towards  the  minutes. 

barrack;  and  as  we  neared  the  barrack,  I rushed  on  a 15458.  Not  mors?  — Not  more.  Mr.  Leatham, 
few  yards  in  advance,  and  shouted  to  any  man  avail-  wii-ed  a message  to  Donegall-street  and  to  Queen- 
able  to  turn  out,  and  that  we  would  arrest  the  ring-  street  for  reinforcements,  and  troops  and  police 
leaders  if  possible,  of  this  mob.  Mr.  Leatham,  the  arrived. 

witness  last  examined,  had  then  arrived  on  the  scene,  154.’)9.  And  as  soon  as  the  message  was  got  away 
and  assumed  command  Under  his  orders  the  party  in  did  you  come  out  to  disperse  the  mob  ? — Wo  were  not 
the  barrack  did  not  turn  out,  and  I went  into  the  bar--  . able  to  disperse  them.  The  men  went  out  and  wore 
rack.  The  mob  then  attacked thebarrackandsmashed  forced  into  the  side  street.  The  mob  was  so  large 

all  thewindows,  and  stoned  us  violently.  At  a subse-  and  violent,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police 

qucut  period  I,  with  a party  armed  with  batons,  only  to  charge  would  be  fruitless.  The  officer  brouglit  the 

charged  the  mob  up  Peter’s-hill.  Portion  of  the  mob  men  out  of  tire  barrack  to  disperse  the  mob  ; but  he 
turned  into  Lime-street.  Of  that  moh,  three  men  was  forced  to  retii-e  to  a side  street  and  got  into  the 

entered  the  house  occupied  hy  a man  named  Devlin.  barrack  by  a back  way. 

15442.  That  is  the  man  who  was  examined  here  ? — 15460.  I am  speaking  of  the  time  you  went  out 

He  was.  Three  of  the  mob  chased  by  us  from  Peter’s-  from  the  barrack  before  you  went  up  to  Devlin’s  house 

Mil  into  Lime-street  entered  the  house  of  this  man  — how  large  was  the  mob  then?  — The  road  was 

Devlin.  I was  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  them,  literally  covered  with  people.  It  was  one  mass  of 
and  I saw  the  men  enter  the  house,  and  the  door  was  people. 

immediately  shut.  I roared  to  them  to  open  the  door  15461.  How  did  you  deal  with  them? — Charged 
at  once,  and  no  answer  was  made  to  me  when  I them  with  batons.  But  it  was  considered  unwise  to 

knocked  several  times,  and  I then  ordered  the  men  to  proceed  to  charge  them  with  batons,  and  the  baton 

break  open  the  door.  They  did  so,  and  we  entei-ed  the  party  was  ordered  back  the  violence  of  the  mob  was  > 

house  and  found  three  men.  Before  we  got  into  the  so  great. 

house  through  the  portion  of  the  door  broken,  I saw  a 1.5462.  How  far  is  Devlin’s  house  from  Peter’s-hill 
man  take  off  his  coat  and  pushing  it  under  a table,  and  ban’ack  ? — I am  sure  it  is  fifty  yards  up  Lime-street, 

assuming  the  attitude  of  a man  l^longing  to  the  house,  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  Lime-street  would  be  a 

I found  out  afterwards  that  the  man  did  not  belong  to  hundi-ed  yards  from  tho  barrack, 
the  house,  nor  to  the  place,  but  to  a considerable  15463.  When  you  went  away  to  Devlin’s  house  did 
distance  from  it.  When  we  got  into  the  house  we  you  leave  the  mob  beliind  you  ? — A wing  or  a portion 

searched  the  house,  and  found  inside  three  men.  We  of  it  went  up  that  way.  The  mob  always  took  refiige 

arrested  them,  and  brought  them  to  tho  bairack.  Next  in  the  side  sti-eets. 

day  they  were  remanded  for  a week.  A luunber  of  15464.  What  number  of  men  had  you  with  you 
persons  were  bi-ought  up  on  their  behalf,  who  swore  before  going  to  Devlin’s  house  ? — I am  unable  to  say 
they  were  not  the  men  at  all,  and  the  magistrates  dis-  but  I believed  the  men  numbered  twenty, 
chargedthem.  15465.  How  were  they  armed ? — With  truncheons 

15443.  Edviwfd  Bulwffr. — Was  there  any  resist-  only, 

aace  in  the  house  ? — There  was  a general  resistoce  on  15466.  Sir  Edward  BvZwer. — Do  you  belong  to 
the  part  of  the  men  arrested,  and  a remonstrance  on  the  Belfast  force  ? — I do,  sir. 

the  part  of  the  other  people  in  the  house.  15467.  How  long? — T?wo  years  and  three  months. 

15444.  Were  any  of  the  men  struck  in  the  house  15468.  Mr.  Campbell. — You  told  this  story  to  the 
while  resisting  ? — No,  sir;  I did  not  see  any  of  the  men  magistrates  afterwards  ? — I was  examined  for  the 
struck  at  all.  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  tliese  three  men. 

15446.  Mr.  Le  Boer  Trench,  Q.c. — What  about  the  15469.  Mr.  M'Cartliy,  tho  resident  magistrate,  was 
breaking  of  the  window  or  shutter  ? — I am  not  aware  present  in  coiut  ? — Yes,  sir,  on  the  occasion  they  were 
of  the  breaking  of  that  at  all,  sir.  I devoted  my  time  brought  up  on  remand. 

and  attention  to  enforcing  an  entrance.  The  door  was  15470.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  dismissing  the 
broken  under  my  ordera,  but  I did  not  see  the  window  charge  ? — I did  not  say  he  had  no  hesitation  in  dis- 
broken  at  all.  missing  the  charge. 

3Z2 
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Sergeant 

Bobert 

William  Carey, 

k.i.c. 


15462.  But  he  dismissed  it  any  way? — ^Yes.  The 
expression  was  made  use  of  by  one  of  the  local  magis- 
trates that  the  arrests  should  not  have  been  m^e, 
and  Mr.  M'Carthy  openly  disagreed  with  him,  and 
said  the  police  had  done  perfectly  light  in  arresting 
the  men. 

15462.  At  any  rate  the  prisoners  were  dis- 
charged?— 

The  President. — The  magistrates  may  have  differed 
in  the  case.  We  shall  exercise  our  free  and  indepen- 
dent judgment  in  these  matters,  without  caring  what 
the  opinion  of  others  is.  We  shall  form  our  opinion 
independently  and  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  us. 

1546.6.  lilr.  Campbell. — Was  it  the  resident  magis- 
trate that  said 

The  President. — We  don’t  care  what  the  resident 
magistrate  said.  We  will  have  our  own  views  on  the 
matter. 

15464.  Mr.  Campbell. — Am  I accurate  in  saying 
that  the  decision  of  the  Bench  was  unanimous  ? 

The  President. — I shall  not  allow  any  further 
questions  on  that  point.  Bray,  go  on  with  your 
examination.  There  is  no  use  in  your  tiying  to  obtain 
an  expression  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Campbell. — I want  to  get  it  from  tbe 
witness 

The  President. — I will  not  allow  it  to  come  from 
the  witness  or  anybody  else. 

15465.  Mr.  Campbell. — I understand  the  District 
Inspector  was  behind  you? — Yes,  he  was  rather 
behind  me. 

15466.  Was  he  in  tlie  house  that  night? — He  was. 

15467.  Had  he  Jiis  sword  drawn?-— I don’t  know 
whether  he  had  or  not. 

15468.  Had  he  it  drawn  at  all  that  night? — It  is 
usual  for  an  officer  when  charging  a riotous  mob  to 
have  his  sword  drawn. 

15409.  Did  you  see  Iiim  use  the  sword  at  all  ? — I 
saw  the  sword  in  his  hand. 

] 5470.  I ask  you  did  you  see  liim  use  the  sword  ? — 
I did  not  see  him  strike  anyone  with  it. 

15471.  When  did  you  first  see  the  cut  on  Devlin’s 
head  ? — When  in  the  dock  on  the  following  morning. 

15472.  He  was  in  custody  all  night  ? — Yes. 

15473.  And  yon  don’t  know  how  he  got  that  cut  ? 
— I do  not. 

15474.  Did  you  hear  him  begging  and  praying 
while  in  the  barrack,  to  the  policeman  not  to  kick 
him  ? — No,  I did  not. 

15475.  Isn’t  it  tnre  that  some  officer  interfered  to 
protect  him  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

15476.  Mr.  Shannon. — You  never  heard  of  that? — 
I never  heard  of  it.  On  the  contrary  I heard  it  stated 
by  the  man  himself  tliat  no  violence  was  used  towards 
him. 

Mr.  Campbell. — If  you  were  here  when  he  was 
giving  his  evidence  you  would  have  heard  a different 
story. 

Mr.  Shannon. — He  stated  here  that  he  was  not  ill- 
treated  in  the  baiTack. 

16477.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  shutter  was  not  broken 
before  you  went  in? — I don’t  know  anything  at  all  of 
the  breaking  of  the  shutter. 

15478.  Was  it  broke  before  going  into  the  house  ? 
— I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  before  or  after. 

15479.  You  did  not  notice  the  shutter  broken? 

I did  not.  I saw  tbe  door  broken. 

15480.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Leathern,  you 
were  tlie  senior  officer  in  charge? — I was. 

15481.  And  it  was  under  your  direction  the  door 
was  broken  open  ? — It  was. 

15482.  Mr.  Ross. — Did  you  see  the  return  of  Dr. 
Hanna’s  excursion  on  the  31st  July? — I did,  sir. 

15483.  Will  you  tell  how  the  disturbances  com- 
menced on  that  day? — On  the  31st  July  I was  in 
charge  of  tbe  barracks  at  Donegall-street.  While 
standing  at  the  door  a band  passed  up  accompanied 
by  several  hundred  of  a rabble — they  could  not  be 
termed  anything  else — they  were  the  lowest  scum  in 


Belfast.  They  groaned,  and  hooted,  and  cursed  the. 
police  when  passing  the  barrack,  and  a hundred  yards 
before  they  reached  the  barrack.  I remained  at  the 
door  with  some  men  of  the  reserve  force.  The  different 
points  along  the  line  had  already  been  provided  for, 
and  of  the  force  that  remained  as  a reserve  in  the 
barrack  some  were  at  the  door,  and  I was  at  the  door. 
My  impression  was  that  the  mob  would  have  attacked 
the  barrack  such  was  their  attitude  coming  up  the 
street.  They  went  along,  however,  and  when  the 
greater  portion  had  passed  the  barrack  I saw  one  of 
the  procession  assaulting,  with  a stick,  a passer-by  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  Some  remonstrance  was 
made  by  otliers  who  were  standing  by,  and  the  man 
then  used  his  stick  freely  upon  everyone  who  appeared 
to  be  otherwise  than  processionists.  I stepped  across 
the  street  and  arrested  the  man,  and  sent  him  into  the 
barrack.  At  this  time  I observed  that  an  unusual 
disturbance  was  going  on  near  the  corner  of  Carrick- 
hill.  I went  up  there,  and  a scene  of  general  riot  was 
going  on,  and  stones  were  thrown  within  my  own 
view  at  the  windows  of  the  house  at  the  comer  of 
CarrickhiU,  belonging  to  Mr.  Keman.  Several  panes 
of  glass  were  smashed,  and  a general  riot  appeared  to 
be  going  on.  Head  Constable  Murphy,  wlio  was  in 
charge  further  up,  received  very  rough  treatment  on 
that  occasion  from  members  of  the  mob.  I retired  to 
the  baiTack  after  comparative  qvdetness  was  i-estored, 
and  numbered  up  the  men  there,  so  as  to  turn  out  at 
a moment’s  notice,  for  I feared  that  something  serious 
would  occur.  After  a short  time  I sent  up  a party  of 
men  to  Clifton  street — I don’t  know  the  exact  number 
— as  a riot  had  been  reported.  Some  time  after  a 
report  reached  the  barrack  for  all  men  to  turn  out. 
There  were  only  a few  men  in  the  barrack.  I went 
up  to  Glifton-streeb  and  met  District  Inspector  Grena. 
He  took  a party,  of  which  I was  one,  up  to  Carlisle 
Circus.  While  there  they  stoned  us  very  bitterly.  It 
would  be  very  hai’cl  then,  and,  I think,  on  every  occa- 
sion a riot  gets  up,  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
are  respectable  people — or  those  who  are  not  taking 
part  in  the  riot — and  those  who  are,  for  when  every- 
one is  standing  on  the  street,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
tliose  who  are  rioting.  I went  around  among  the 
respectable  people,  being  known  in  the  locality,  and 
I advised  them  to  go  home,  that  stone  tlu'owing  would 
lead  to  violence.  They  told  me  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  be  there  as  I had,  that  they  were  not  throwing 
stones.  I admitted  that  that  was  quite  true,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  stones  were  coming.  Seveial 
policemen  were  struck.  A head  constable  was  invalided 
for  two  months  afterwards  from  the  violence  displayed 
on  that  occasion.  They  were  stoned  from  all  quarters, 
and  remonstrance  hadn’t  the  slightest  efiect. 

15484.  Tire  President. — You  say  you  spoke  to  the 
respectable  people,  or  rather  to  the  respectably  attired 
people,  and  tlial  they  remained  on  the  street  although 
you  urged  them  to  leave  ? — Yes,  my  loi-d. 

15486.  They  were  as  much  riotous  as  the  other? — 
Mr.  Grene  directed  me  to  return  to  the  barrack,  as  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  bai-rack ; and  when  passing  I 
ascei-tained  that  a very  large  crowd  was  then  in 
CarrickhiU.  I attributed  that  to  the  conduct  of  the 
procession  a short  time  previously.  There  were 
police  posted  at  the  corner,  and  on  duty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  of  the  men  asked  me  to  remain  and 
take  charge  of  them  as  a band  was  passing  up,  and  I 
remained  until  it  had  passed.  I posted  the  men  to 
what  I considered  the  best  advantage.  I placed  some 
of  them  at  the  junction  of  CarrickhiU  and  Olifton- 
street,  and  otliers  up  Clifbon-street  to  prevent  stone- 
throwing. The  band  was  coming  up ; I was  nearly 
opposite  St.  Patrick’s  Chapel,  some  hundred  yards 
down.  I went  myself  neai-  to  the  comer  of  Cariick- 
hill  or  opposite  Marshe’s  factory,  and  when  the  mob 
with  the  band  came  that  far,  I waved  my  hand  and 
told  them  to  go  on — ^to  make  no  demonstration  or 
stand  at  that  point,  I might  as  well  have  held  my 
tongue,  for  they  paid  no  attention  to  me.  The  band 
halted  and  took  off  their  hats,  and  waved  them  and 
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cheered  in  the  most  defiant  manner  towards  the  mob 
in  Carrickhill.  I begged  of  them,  and  appealed  to 
them  to  go  on ; but  seeing  in  the  end  that  all  was  no 
use,  I ordered  my  men  to  baton  them  out  of  that,  and 
they  did  so  j and  dispersed  the  baud  at  once.  That 
is  the  band  that  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hanna.  They 
were  not  molested  by  the  Carrickhill  party.  There 
was  no  inclination  manifested  by  the  Carrickhill 
party  to  molest  the  band  in  any  way.  They  seemed 
quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  band  in  the  hands  of  the 
police. 

15486.  Mr.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Q c. — Might  I ask  what 
religion  yon  are  ? — I am  a Protestant  and  ail  belonging 
to  me. 

The  President. — I am  sure  we  are  all  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  tlie  very  valuable  evidence  you  have 
laid  before  ns.  Vour  statement  will  be  a very  great 
assistance  to  us,  and  we  are  all  very  thankful  to  you. 

15487.  The  Witness. — I should  say,  my  lord,  witlr 
your  permission  that,  on  Carrickhill,  a place  of  oon- 
Kderable  notoriety  in  Belfast,  on  a former  occasion, 
I dealt  pretty  strongly  with  a party  there  when 
rowdyism  was  confined  to  the  people  of  that  quarter. 


or  rather  to  the  people  assauibled  there.  The  records 
of  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  the  gaol  will  show  whether 
I did  my  duty  effectually  or  not.  Some  of  tho  people 
brought  to  justice  were  found  to  have  come  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  town,  and  not  belonging  to  Carrick- 
hill at  all.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  my 
lord,  that  I have  introduced  to  the  magistrates  at  the 
police  court,  forty-two  individuals  for  taking  part  in 
riot  between  the  4th  of  June  last,  the  date  on  which 
the  first  outbreak  took  place  to  the  present  time. 
They  were  charged  with  riot,  riotous  conduct,  and 
participation  in  riots ; of  forty-two  individuals,  eleven 
were  committed  for  trial,  some  were  admitted  t<)  bail, 
and  some  otherwise;  twenty-five  were  summarily 
convicted,  and  eight  discharged,  amongst  them  being 
the  three  who  formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Leatham’s 
evidence,  and  brought  me  into  the  witness  box. 

The  President. — Speaking  for  yourself,  I must  say 
you  appear  to  have  done  your  duty  in  an  admirable 
and  excellent  way  in  every  respect,  and  if  everyone 
had  done  so  these  riots  would  have  ended  long  ago. 

The  Witness. — Thank  you,  my  lord. 


Mr.  Edward  JJ.  Pearson  sworn  and  examined. 


15488.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.c.— You  are  a District-Inspec- 
tor, Mr.  Pearson  1 — ^Yes. 

15489.  Yon  were  in  Belfast  on  the  7th  of 
August? — I was. 

15490.  Do  you  remember  being  in  the  Model  school 
on  that  evening  at  six  o’clock? — It  was  about  half- 
past  five. 

15491.  How  many  men  did  you  bring  out  with  you 
on  that  evening  ? — I brought  twelve  or  fourteen  men. 

15492.  How  were  they  armed? — ^With  batons. 

15493.  Did  you  follow  District-Inspector  Davies? — 
I was  behind  his  party. 

15494.  WUl  you  tell  what  you  saw  on  that  occasion? 

Stones  were  thrown  at  them  and  a shot  fired  from 

a rifle,  the  bullet  of  which  passed  over  theii’  heads, 
and  I heard  it  distinctly  whizz  close  over  mine. 

15495.  Do  you  remember  going  forward  quickly  to 
see  if  you  conld  arrest  anyone  ? — Inspector  Davies 
told  me  to  charge  up  a side  street  and  I did  so  in 
order  to  get  behind  some  people  who  were  in  the  end 
of  Westmoreland-street  stoning  his  pai-ty,  I was  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  people  in  the  street  because  they 
dispemed  in  different  directions  down  the  different 
streets,  and  stoned  me  from  every  comer  as  I passed. 

15496.  Did  you  make  several  charges  for  tlic  pur- 
pose of  dispersing  them  ? — I made  sevei'al  charges,  but 
found  tliat  they  were  quite  useless,  and  I could  not 
separate  my  party  because  it  was  too  small. 

15497.  Did  anything  occur  in  consequence  of  your 
party  being  armed  only  with  batons?  What  effect 
had  it  on  the  rioters? — They  seemed  not  to  be  afraid 
to  come  quite  close  to  us,  and  it  seemed  to  give  them 
more  confidence. 

15498.  Were  you  able  with  j’our  party  of  batons  to 
"disperse  that  mob  ? — I was  not ; they  reassembled,  and 
then  they  scattered  in  three  directions  and  stoned  us. 

15499.  Were  you  fired  at  more  than  once? — I was. 

15500.  How  often  ?— I can’t  say  exactly. 

15501.  Don’t  you  remember  how  many  times  after 
the  first  one?— I really  can’t  say  how  many  times  I 
was  fired  at. 

15502.  What  were  you  fired  at  witlr? — I can’t  say. 
I think  with  revolvers  or  rifles  after  the  firtt  time. 

15503.  The  first  shot  was  a rifle  shot  ?— Yes. 

15504.  And  after  that,  revolvers?— I think  one 
was  a musket. 

15505.  Owing  to  the  position  you  were  in  with  un- 
armed men  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  do  anything 
for  your  protection?— I sent  back  word  that  I was  not 
able  to  hold  my  position  without  getting  some  armed 
men,  and  a sergeant  and  three  men  with  arms  were 
sent  up  to  me. 


1550C.  What  party  did  they  come  from? — Prom 
the  party  under  Mr.  Cosgvave  who  was  nearer  to  tho 
Model  School  than  Mr.  Davies.  I sent  word  through 
Mr.  Davies. 

15507.  After  being  fired  on  in  the  way  described, 
and  after  you  had  sent  for  some  armed  police  what 
took  place?— The  mob  continued  stoning  us,  and  they 
namp  so  near  that  nearly  all  tlie  men  were  struck,  I 
should  say  they  were  nearly  all  struck.  I was  struck 
myself. 

15508.  Were  any  of  your  men  knocked  down? — 
They  were  knocked  against  the  wall — they  were 
formed  up  against  the  wall.  I went  out  in  front  of 
my  paa-ty,  there  were  three  different  crowds,  and  I 
snid  that  if  they  did  not  disperse  I should  have  to  fire. 
They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  that.  They  con- 
tinued to  stone  us,  and  I was  struck  tliree  times  my- 
self while  speaking  to  them.  I saw  one  or 'two  women 
up  Westmorcland-street,  I did  not  know  what  street 
it  was  at  the  time,  behind  the  mob,  so  I shouted  to 
them  to  go  away.  There  was  a boy  with  newspapers 
at  the  top  of  Percy-street,  and  I also  shouted  to  him 
to  CTO  away.  I told  all  people  to  go  away  that  I 
would  have  to  fire.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it  and  I had  to  fire. 

15509.  How  many  shots  were  fired  first,  i only 
fired  one  shot  first.  That  did  not  do  any  good,  and 
I had  to  fire  more.  ^ , » t i 

15510.  Do  you  know  a Sergeant  Gallagher  I — i clo. 

15511.  Did  you  see  anything  happen  to  him  then  ? 
—Wen,  no ; it  did  not  happen  in  my  presence.  He  and 
Constable  Davidson  arrested  one  of  the  most  daring 
ringleaders  of  the  moh.  I sent  them  back  with  him 
to  the  Model  School  and  they  were  beaten  very  severely 
on  the  way.  Both  went  to  the  Iloyal  Hospital,  and 
I thinlc  Gallagher  will  be  a ciipple  for  life.  _ 

15512  His  life  was  in  danger  for  a long  time  alter- 
wards?— Yes ; I did  not  tliink  he  would  ever  recover. 

15513.  You  aav  you  had  to  fire  afterwards  ?--A!  es. 

15514.  When  was  that — ^was  it  at  the  same  time? 
It  was  in  the  same  place  shortly  afterwar(m. 

15515.  In  your  opinion  w.os  the  firing  necessary  to 
preserve  your  men,  having  i-egard  to  the  circum- 

tances?— It  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  _ 

15516.  You  would  not  have  fired  otherwise  ?-Cer- 

*^15517.  After  you  stopped  the  firing  did  you  henv 
a ringleader  of  the  mob  say  anythmg  1-1  had  fired 
two  or  three  shots  in  quick  succession  Of  course  I 
stopped  as  soon  as  I saw  the  rioters  fall  b^k  before 
the  ^e,  and  then  I heard  one  feUow  shout,  Come  on 
now,  their  ammunition  is  done.” 


Oot.  93,  168& 

Sergeant 

Koberl 

William  Carey, 


Mr.  Kdward 
H.  Pearson- 
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15818.  And  did  tliey  come  on  ? — Tliey  did  niid  made 
a rash  on  me  and  consequently  I had  to  fire  again. 

15519.  How  many  shots  did  your  men  fire? 

Thirty-sij,  and  one  afterwards  when  retreatino'. 

15520.  Were  you  attacked  on  retreating  ? — Yes. 

15521.,  And  was  that  necessary? — ^Tesj  the  mohs 
stoned  me  severely  as  I retreated.  There  were  a num- 
berof  myparty  disabled  and  unable  to  run,  and  they 
had  to  be  assisted  by  their  comrades.  I remained 
behind  with  a couple  of  men  myself.  I had  to  tell 
one  man  to  load,  and  I warned  the  mob  to  go  back  or 
I would  have  to  fire.  They  did  not  go  back  and  so  I 
fired  another  shot. 

15522.  The  mob  fired  stones  with  such  effect  that 
some  of  your  men  were  disabled  and  could  not  get  on  ? 
— Yes. 

15523.  How  many  rounds  of  buckshot  did  you  fire  ? 
— Seven;  I had  only  feur  men,  each  having  ten 
rounds,  two  of  buckshot,  and  eight  of  ball.  One  of 
the  buckshot  cartridges  would  not  fit  into  any  rifle,  and 
consequently  I had  to  use  ball. 

15524.  Mr.  M'Surdy. — The  four  men  had  forty 
rounds  of  ammunition  ? — Yes. 

15525.  And  they  fired  offall  but  thirteen  rounds  ? 
— Yes. 


15526.  Did  they  shoot  anyone? — I believe  they 
did. 

15527.  How  many? — I saw  by  the  papers  that  a 
number  of  persons  had  been  injured.  I don’t  know 
exactly. 

15528.  Youare  not  aware  of  any  life  being  lost  ? 

I am  not  aware  of  my  own  knowledge. 

15529.  Were  any  of  yorir  men  injured  with  ball? 
— Not  with  ball. 

15530.  Either  from  the  fire  of  rifie  or  pistol  ? — No. 

15531.  And  you  thought  it  necessary  to  fire  thirty 
ball  of  buckshot  during  the  whole  time  ? — During  the 
whole  time  I did. 

15532.  Mr.  M^Sardy. — Had  you  any  baton  men  in 
your  party  ? — All  my  party  were  baton  men  first. 

15533.  Had  they  rifies? — I had  to  send  for  the 
rifiemen  as  I was  not  able  to  hold  my  own  without 
reinforcements. 

15534.  Mr.  Weir,  Q.o. — You  had  to  send  for  the 
riflemenin  order  to  hold  your  position? — Yes. 

16535.  Hr.  M‘Jdardy. — How  many  had  batons? 

Fourteen  of  them.  I was  turned  out  immediately 
after  I came. 


Sergeant  Christopher  Dempsey,  R.r.c.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Sergeant  15536.  hir.  Sho/Mion. — Where  were  you  stationed, 

Christopher  sergeant? — At  the  Wards,  County  Dublin. 

Dempsey, UJ.C.  15537.  What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Belfast  ? — 'On 

the  4th  of  July. 

15538.  Do  you  remember  being  on  duty  on  the  6th 
of  August  on  the  Gvosvenor  road  ?— Yes. 

15539.  Will  you  tell  briefly  the  circumstances? — I 
was  sent  on  duty  with  four  men  to  the  head  of  Gibson 
street  and  Leeson  street  with  directions  to  keep  parties 
from  congregating  in  the  sti-eet.  I was  not  long  there 
when  several  people  came  mnning  up  and  said  there 
was  a riot  going  on  at  the  Drew  Memorial  Church  on 
the  Grosvenor  road.  I consulted  with  the  town  man 
with  me,  and  we  sent  word  to  the  men  on  the  adjoin- 
ing beat  to  joiu  ns,  and  we  were  joined  by  Constable 
Turner  and  his  parly  and  we  proceeded  to  the  Gros- 
vciior  road.  - 1 had  ten  men  with  me  includingmyself. 

15540.  How  were  they  armed? — had  riflemen 
and  baton — one  half  with  rillos  and  the  other  half 
with  batons.  When  I got  to  the  Church,  I was  not 
thero  a minute  when  we  were  stoned  .from  all  direc- 
tions. I saw  a man  down  the  street  in  Drew  street 
firing  a shot  at  our  men  with  a rifle.  I drew  the 
attention  of  Constable  Phelan  and  Constable  Rogers 
to  the  man  and  told  them  to  load  and  if  he  came  out 
again  to  be  prepared  to  shoot  him.  We  were  then 
stoned  from  all  directions.  Immediately  Constable 
Rogei-s  drew  my  attention  to  another  shot  that  was 
Ih-ed,  and  that  it  was  nearly  strilcing  him  on  the  head, 
and  it  struck  the  gable  of  the  house ; I told  the  men  to 
firo  and  they  did  so.  Constable  Farrell  called  my 
attention,  to  a man  in  Mulhouse  street  firing  a revolver 
and  I told  him  to  be  ready  and  watch  tliat  man.  I 
saw  myself  a man  with  his  hand  out  round  a corner 
firing  live  or  six  shots  from  a revolver  in  Mulhouse 
street.  Constable  Farrell  fired  at  once  in  that  direction. 
The  crowd  used  to  rush  out  from  the  side  streets  and. 
then  rush  back  again,  so  that  we  could  not  endeavour 
to  cope  with  them.  What  the  efiectof  the  shots  were 
I don’t  know. 

15541.  Were  all  the  shots  fired  under  your  orders  ? 
— Yes,  under  my  orders. 

15542.  Were  the  men  struckwith  stones? — Nearly 
all  of  tliem. 

15543.  Were  you  struck? — Twice.  I was  hit  two 
times. 

15544.  Did  you  tell  the  men  to  cease  filing  ? — Yes. 

15545.  And  was  that  order  obeyed  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

15546.  If  it  were  sworn  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
street  while  the  firing  was  going  on  would  it  be  true  ? 
— It  was  false.  The  street  was  full  from  one  end  to 
the  other  and  all  the  doors  open. 


15547.  What  state  was  the  street  in  near  Drew’s 
Church  whei-6  you  were  standing? — It  was  literally 

covered  with  stones  and  every  description  of  weapon 

bottles  and  other  things. 

15548.  Do  you  remember  Head-Constable  MacFar- 
iand  coming  up  ? — Yea. 

15549.  Did  he  examine  your  pouches? — Yes,  up 
Gibson  street.  When  he  came  up — he  had  before  that 

charged  another  party  of  the  men  with  firing and 

when  ho  came  up  he  asked  who  was  in  charge  here  1 
I said  I was.  “ This  is  terrible  work  shooting  the 
people,”  said  he. 

15550.  Mr.  Adams. — Who  said  this? — Head  Con- 
stableMacFarland.  I told  him  there  was  a man  firing  at 
us  from  that  sti-eet — pointing  toDrew-street;  and  he  told 
us  to  get  back  to  our  beats.  Sergeant  Farrant  took  his 
men  back  to  his  place,  and  I took  my  men  back  to  my 
place.  Head  Constable  MacFai-Iand  followed  us  up  into 
Leeson-street  with  a gentleman  who  gave  evidence 
here — Wagner  is  his  name— a most  remarkable  man 
with  a long  beard.  They  followed  us  up  with  another 
gentleman  named  M'Oracken,  who  gave  evidence  here 
also.  Head  Constable  MacFarland  told  me  to  fall  in 
the  men.  He  said  “I’m  directed  by  the  Resident 
Magistrate  here  ” (pointing  across  his  shoulder)  “ to 
parade  your  men.”  “ Very  well,”  said  I,  and  the  men 
fell  in  on  the  footpath.  He  then  took  their  names 
and  spoke  out  loud — “You’re  Constable  So-and-so ?’' 
“Yes.”  “ You  fired  two  shots ? ” “Yes.”  “Very 
■well — what’s  your  name  ? How  many  shots  did  you 
fire  ? ” — and  so  on.  He  paid  particular-  attention  that 
the  men  -with  him  had  the  same  names,  and  the 
number-  of  shots  fired  as  he  took  himself. 

15551.  Mr.  Shannon. — Did  you  see  the  civilians  , 
who  were  with  him  note  these  names  in  their  note-  ” 
books  ?— I saw  Wagner  note  them  into  his  note-book. 

15652.  Do  you  remember  if  Father  Magee  came  up 
then? — I do. 

15553.  You  need  not  go  into  that.  How  many 
shots  had  been  fii-ed  ?— Nine ; six  of  buckshot. 

15554.  And  thosewere  all  fired  under  your  orders? 
— Yes. 

15555.  And  did  you  consider  them  absolutely 
necessary  owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs?— Abso- 
lutely necessary.  I thought  we  weren’t  sure  of  our 
lives  there. 

15556.  Had  you  any  idea  of  the  religious  perauasion 
of  tlie  mob  you  were  firing  on?— Not  the  slightest. 

15567.  You  were  not  in  Belfast  before?— No. 

155671  Mr.  Campbell. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
finng  penetrated  the  Mulhouse  factory  in  which  Mr. 
■Vvagner  was  employed? — I am  not  aware. 
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15558.  Did  he  tell  you  that  "was  the  reason  he  came 
there  to  investigate  the  matter  ? — He  never  spoke  on 
that  evening. 

15559.  Have  you  since  ascertained  that  the  shots 
entered  the  factory  ? — I saw  that  it  was  stated  in  this 
court. 

15560.  You  know  he  is  employed  in  that  large 
factory  1 — I am  not  aware. 

15561.  He  appeared  to  he  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  men  who  fired  ? 

The  jpresideni. — If  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
conduct  of  the  superior  officer  in  examining  the  men’s 
pouches,  and  in  tiing  their  names  on  the  street,  and 
in  giving  their  names  to  a civilian  who  intruded  him- 
self into  the  transaction,  all  I will  say  is,  that  to  my 
mind  the  conduct  of  the  Head  Constable  was  dm- 
creditable — exceedingly  discreditable. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Seeing  that  Mr.  "Wagner  was  in  a 
responsible  position 

The  Preddent. — I am  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
I am  speaking  of  this  man’s  officer. 

Mr.  Campbell. — Mr.  Wagner  endeavoured  to  get 
the  names 

The  President. — It  is  immaterial  about  Wagner.  I 
consider  it  a most  scandalous  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a superior  officer,  with  a mob  iu  the  street. 

16562.  Mr.  Campbell. — Did  he  tell  you  he  was 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a Resident  Magistrate  ? — 
Ho  said  “ the  Resident  Magistrate  here.” 

15563.  Mr.  .Sosa.  — And  was  there  a Resident 
Magistrate  there  ? — There  was  not.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Wagner  I suspected  ho  was  not  a Resident 
Magistrate  at  all.  We  were  almost  afraid  of  himii-om 
his  disturbed  .appearance.  He  got  quite  nervous  with 
excitement  in  taking  our  names,  and  then  I suspected 


that  he  was  no  magistrate  at  all,  for  he  was  not  very  Oei.  ss,  is86. 
familiar  with  us — he  did  not  know  anything  about  us,  sergtauT 
and  was  not  pleasant  with  us.  Christopher 

15564.  Mx.  Shamnon. — I believe  you  have  several  Dempsey, 
records  for  distinguished  service  1 — I have  several,  sir. 

Ihave  been  twelve  years  in  the  Police  force. 

15565.  J&v.  Adams. — Did  you  know  Head  Constable 
M‘Parland  % — I never  saw  him  before. 

15566.  Sir  Edwaxd  Bultver. — Do  you  belong  to  the 
Belfast  force  ? — No,  sir,  to  the  cotiuty  Dublin  force.  ^ 

15567.  Mr.  M‘Haxdy. — Did  you  fire  buckshot  or  ” 

ball  ? — We  fired  six  rounds  of  buckshot. 

15568.  Any  of  ball  1 — Three. 

15569.  Why  did  you  change  from  buckshot  to  balll 
— The  parti(»  were  further  away  from  us  when  I used 
the  ball.  I also  thought  it  w.as  getting  serious  when 
they  were  firing  from  the  streets  upon  us. 

15570.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  shot  that  is 
said  to  have  gone  in  through  the  windows  of  the 
factory? — No,  sir. 

15571.  Do  you  believe  it  was  a shot  fired  by  your 
men? — It  may. 

15572.  Mr.  ic  Poer  Trench,  — ^Would  the  shot 

go  so  high  ? — I don’t  believe  buckshot  would  go  so 
high  as  bail  would.  Buckshot  generally  falls  after  a 
distance  of  a hundred  yards.  It  does  not  rise  at  all. 

15573.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Were  the  men  firing 
separately  ? — Separately,  under  my  command. 

15574.  Did  you  give  the  order  to  each  man 
separately  ? — Each  mau  separately. 

15575.  Did  you  tell  them  to  fire  separately” — Each 

15576.  You  caUecl  upon  them  separately? — Sepa- 
mtely  each  man,  and  named  him. 


Colonel  Fvlteney  Edward  Bowlhy,  k.it.,  sworn  and  examined. 


15577.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a resident 
magistrate? — I am. 

15578.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — 
Nearly  six  years. 

15579.  And  you  were  in  the  army  before  that,  I 
understand  ? — I was. 

15580.  Were  you  on  duty  in  Belfast  during  any 
portion  of  the  riots  ? — Yes. 

16581.  Mr.  TFeir,  Q.c. — We  only  want  you  to  direct 
your  attention  to  two  dates — the  7th  and  8th  of 
August — will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  'fii-st,  what 
occurred  in  your  presence  on  the  7th  of  August  ? — On 
the  7th  of  August  I was  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Brick- 
fields about  four  o’clock,  and  as  I was  passing  up 
Divis-street  I saw  the  appearance  of  rioting  going  on 
in  Townsend-street.  I went  up  Towusend-street  to  see 
if  I was  required,  and  found  a body  of  Constabulary 
there  under  a magistrate  who  told  me  that  there  had 
been  rioting  going  on,  but  that  it  had  ceased  for  the 
present.  Just  as  we  spoke  a heavy  shower  of  stones 
was  falling  in  Townsend-street,  thrown  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Hastings-street,  and  the  magistrate  asked  me 
to  go  to  the  Model  School,  where  the  reliefs  were, 
get  a picket  of  infantry,  and  clear  Hastings-street.  I 
did  so.  I got  the  military  picket  and  when  I reached 
Hastings-street  I saw  a large  crowd  there  throwing 
stones  at  a mob  in  Divis-street.  The  Divis-street  mob 
were  returning  the  fire,  and  stones  were  also  coming 
over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  As  we  came  up  the 
Roman  Catholic  mob  dispersed,  but  1iie  other  mob  re- 
mained and  threw  stones  at  the  soldiers.  I asked  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  picket  to  clear  the  street  and 
he  did  so.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  the  mob  in  the 
street — that  is  the  Protestant  mob — retreated,  pelting 
the  picket  mercilessly  with  stones  as  they  went.  They 
halted  at  the  end  of  the  street  till  the  military  got 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  them  and  then  delivered 
a very  heavy  fire  of  stones  at  them.  The  soldiers 
made  two  or  three  charges,  and  at  length  we  golf  the 
street  quite  clear.  Shortly  after  that  I got  an  urgent 
message  from  Coimty-Inspector  Cruise,  to  say  I was 


required  at  the  Model  School  at  once.  On  going  up  Cobnel 
there  I was  told  that  a serious  riot  was  taking  pla«e  in 
Cupar-sti-eet,  and  that  I should  take  another  picket  of  Bowlby,  &m. 
infantry  and  go  there.  I ordered  the  picket  out  and 
whilst  they  were  turning  out — which  occupied  a couple 
of  minutes  or  so — looking  over  towards  the  Brickfields 
I saw  two  small  parties  of  constabulary  just  emerging 
from  the  Brickfidds,  and  being  heavily  pelted.  I 
asked  Mr.  Cruise  if  he  did  not  Uiink  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  me  to  take  a picket  of  infantry  and  extri- 
cate the  party  of  constabulary  which  seemed  most 
pressed — that  under  Mr.  Davies,  but  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary— that  they  could  take  cai’e  of  themselves — 
and  that  I was  most  urgently  required  in  Cupar-street. 

I went  on  in  advance  of  my  party  to  Cupar-street.  I 
found  a large  mob  there — two  in  fact.  The  first  I 
came  up  to  was  the  Roman  Catholic  mob,  and  I went 
through  itand  then  discoveredanother  very  large  mobat 
the  comer  of  Umey-street,  while  between  the  two  was 
a small  body  of  constabulary  trying  to  keep  them 
separate.  The  Protestant  mob  at  the  comer  of  Umey- 
sti’eet  were  pelting  the  Catholic  mob,  and  the  police  as 
well.  I asked  the  sergeant  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
small  constabulary  party  so  placed  if  there  had  been 
any  firing,  and  he  replied,  “No,  sir.  I did  not  like 
to  fire  without  the  order  of  an  officer  ora  magistrate." 

I called  out  to  the  mob  that  if  they  did  not  stop  thi-ow- 
ing  stones  I would  order  the  police  to  fire.  They  did 
not  stop.  I accordingly  ordered  the  constabulary  to 
fire,  and  they  fired  two  rounds— or  perhaps  throe. 

Then  I saw  the  infantry  coming  up.  They  dispersed 
the  Catholic  mob,  and  I told  the  constabulary  to  cease 
firing.  The  Protestant  mob  thi-ew  stones  at  us  all  the 
while,  and  several  of  the  men  were  hit.  I then  ordered 
the  officer  of  infantry  to  clear  the  street,  and  he  did  so 
—he  charged  the  Protestant  mob  and  forced  them 
away.  I then  saw  that  the  street  was  so  excited  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  there  for  some  time, 
and  I foimed  my  party  across  the  road.  The  party  of 
constabulary  that  had  fired  1 believe  had  been  on  diity 
there  for  some  hours,  and  thinking  that  their  appear. 
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Oct  33.  ids«.  ance  there  -was  not  desirable,  as  they  had  been  firing  the  other  to  the  left  out  of  the  street,  and  then  re- 
Colon”  Protestant  mob — believing  that  their  continued  united  in  Devonshire  street,  and  charged  down  Devon 

Poltenev  presence  in  the  street  would  greatly  prevent  the  ex-  shire  street  twice.  But  then  both  mobs  reappeared  in 

Edward  citement  from  subsiding.  I gave  orders  that  they  Murdock  street  and  began  atoning  each  other.  Just 

Bowlby,  n.K.  should  go  a little  back ; but  my  order  was  misiinder-  then  District  Inspector  M'Dermott  turned  up  into 
stood,  and  they  were  taken  back  to  the  barrack  which  Murdock  street,  and  advanced  his  party  to  clear  the 
was  not  my  intention.  A.  short  time  after  that  I heard  street,  whereupon  a fire  was  opened  upon  his  men 
that  a row  was  going  on  in  Conway-street,  and  I went  from  revolvers  discharged  at  the  end  of  Murdock-street, 
there  with  the  picket  of  infantry.  We  found  a Roman  near  Elizabeth  street.  In  that  condition  of  things  he 
4 Catholic  mob  in  occupation  at  the  right-hand  side  of  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  They  fired  two  or  three 

the  street,  and  at  the  left-hand  side  there  was  another  shots  and  then  all  the  Protestants  dispersed.  Devon- 
mob,  and  a very  heavy  fusilade  of  stones  was  going  on,  shire  street  and  the  side  streets  were  then  cleared  and 
The  mob  to  the  right  appeared  the  larger  and  the  in-  tolerably  quiet ; but  about  a dozen  men  suddenly 
fantry  charged  it — that  was  the  Roman  Catholic  mob;  appeared  round  the  comer  of  Elizabeth  street,  threw  a 
but  as  soon  as  our  hacks  were  turned  to  tlie  Protestant  volley  of  stones  at  us  and  ran ; we  rushed  after  them 
mob  in  charging  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Protestant  but  turning  the  corner  of  the  street  into  which  they 
mob  stoned  us  very  heavily.  In  a short  time,  how-  had  disappeared  found  it  perfectly  clear.  Later  on 
ever,  we  cleared  the  street.  I have  seen  it  mentioned  there  was  another  volley  of  stones.  Shortly  after  that 
or  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons  which  makes  the  Mr.  M'Dermott  came  to  me  and  said  that  a man  had 
Protestiints  believe  that  tlie  Roman  Catholics  had  some  appeared  round  the  comer  of  a street  with  a revolver 
animus  against  the  Protestants  that  when  they  were  apparently  taking  aim,  btit  that  seeing  him  on  the 
called  upon  to  interefere  between  a Protestant  and  a watch  he  had  not  fired.  I told  Mr.  M'Dermott  to  net 
Roman  Catholic  mob  they  always  charged  the  Protes-  three  baton  men  ready  and  instruct  them  whenever 
tant  moh  firet  and  neglected  the  Roman  Catholics.  I the  man  again  appeared  round  the  corner  to  make  a 
don’t  know  that  they  did  act  upon  any  such  system,  rush  at  him  at  once  aaid  capture  him,  but  that  in  the 
but  if  they  did  it  was  probably  adopted  as  the  result  meantime,  till  he  had  informed  the  baton  men  what  to 
of  such  an  experience  as  I had  at  that  time.  Rioting  do,  to  direct  another  of  his  party  to  cover  the  partiou- 
went  on  intermittently  after  tliat,  and  we  liad  to  make  lav  corner  with  his  rifle.  He  was  carrying  out  my 
several  charges  with  the  bayonet,  but  after  that  the  orders  and  a rifleman  was  covering  the  corner,  with 
street  was  clear.  his  aim,  when  Mr.  Haslett  turned  round  into  the 

15582.  Now  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  police  street.  No  doubt,  at  that  time  the  streets  were  clear 
from  that  place — was  there  any  use  in  keeping  them  — the  Protestants  had  been  dispersed  by  the  cavalry 
where  they  had  been  stationed  up  to  that  cime  ? — None  charges,  and  a very  energetic  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
whatever.  I intended  to  remain  there  with  the  picket  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Magee — ^Iiad  cleared  the  Roman 
of  infantry  for  a time,  probably  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  Catholics. 

the  morning,  and  the  constabulary  were  not  at  all  re-  15586.  "Was  thestateof  the  street  whenMr,  Haslett 
quired  there.  Their  presence  was  only  exciting  tlie  arrived  any  indication  of  what  it  had  been  when  you 
pe'’pl®-  . _ fired  1 — No ; the  street  was  crowded  by  a fierce  stone 

15583.  Your  order  to  retire  back  a hit,  wliich  you  throwing  mob  when  I ordered  the  men  to  fire  and 

say  was  misunderstood,  did  not  arise  from  any  disin-  when  Mr.  Haslett  arrived  it  was  entirely  deserted 

clination  on  their  part  to  act  against  the  Roman  not  a soul  to  be  seen. 

Catholic  mob  t — Oh,  certainly  not.  15587.  Did  you  order  a single  shot  to  be  fired  that 

15584.  You  saw  no  indication  of  any  such  feeling  night  that  you  did  not  think  absolutely  necessary  for 
, on  the  part  of  the  constabulary  1 — No.  the  protection  of  your  men  ? — I consider  that  every 

15585.  Now,  coming  to  the  Sth  of  August,  what  shot  I fired  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  circum- 
have  you  to  tell  us  1 — On  the  Sth  of  August  I was  stances. 

at  the  Albert  street  barrack.  I went  there  about  15588.  As  far  as  you  saw  of  the  police  during  the 
eleven  o’clock,  and  was  told  that  a very  considerable  riois  what  was  their  conduct  t — In  every  circumstances 
disturbance  had  been  going  on  on  the  Grosvenor  road,  under  which  I saw  the  constabulary— and  they  were 
hut  that  it  had  ceased.  About  four  o’clock  I was  sometimes  very  trying  cire\imstances— I found  them 
informed  that  a very  serious  riot  was  going  on  in  thoroughly  reliable — steady,  sober,  and  keeping  per- 
Dovoushire  street,  close  to  the  barracks.  I ordered  feet  order.  I saw  some  allegations  made  of  Sitom- 
all  the  available  constabulary  to  turn  out.  There  perance  on  the  part  of  the  constabulary  shortly  after 
were  only  seven  men  altogether,  with  which  party  I I arrived  in  Belfast,  and  I made  it  my  duty,  even 
proceeded  to  Devonshire  street,  where  I found  a very  when  not  mixed  up  with  them  at  all,  to  watch  them 
serious  riot  going  on.  There  was  a Protestant  mob  in  carefully,  and  not  a single  instance  came  imder  my 
Devonshire  street  throwing  stones  up  the  street  at  a observation  of  a constabulary  man  under  the  influence 
few  Roman  Catholics  who  were  at  the  north  end  of  of  liquor. 

the  street  and  at  the  cross  streets  there  were  other  15589.  So  that  as  far  as  youknow  such  a charge  as 
mobs  also  engaged  in  stone  throwing.  We  passed  that  is  perfectly  untrue  ? — So  far  as  I can  say'^it  is 
through  the  Catholic  party — a small  crowd  at  the  end  perfectly  unfounded. 

of  the  street — and  went  to  clear  the  street  which,  in  a 15590.  Did  you  ever  see  among  the  men  either 
short  time,  became  densely  crowded  with  people,  who  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  anything  in  the  way 

kept  up  a heavy  fusilade  of  stones  upon  us.  I shouted  of  partisanship  in  performing  their  duty? None 

out  to  stop  the  stone  throwing  or  I would  be  compelled  whatever. 

to  lire.  I called  out  twice  hut  it  had  no  effect — stones  15591.  Or  any  difference  in  the  way  they  perfonned 

were  falling  heavily  everywhere  about  us — and  I their  duty  in  that  respect  between  the  coimtry  police 
ordered  the  constabulary  to  fire.  They  fired  in  all  and  the  towns  police  ?^No  difference  whatever.  There 
fifteen  rounds,  and  they  directed  their  fire  both  upon  is  one  thing  further  I wish  to  say,  my  lord  a wit- 
thc  Protestants  and  \rpon  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  ness  who  was  examined  here— Mr.  Ross  in  his 
men  behaved  very  well-kept  perfectly  steady,  and  evidence  stated  that  he  was  told  that  the  riot  on 
thc're  was  no  excitement,  though  if  there  had  been  it  Grosvenor  road  on  the  Sth  of  August  was  caused  by 
might  have  been  justified.  But  they  acted  steadily  Mr.  Haslett,  that  if  he  had  not  beSi  there  there  would 
andiiredeveryshotjustasitoldthem.  I sawajjarty  have  been  no  riot.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Haslett  I wish 
•of  dragoons  coming  up  the  street  and  at  once  ordered  to  state  that  there  was  a riot  going  on,  and  some  stone- 
the  fn-iug  to  cease.  The  dragoons  then  charged  up  and  throiving,  but  that  Mr.  Haslett  was  actiug  most  ener- 
down  the  street  four  times  before  they  could  get  it  getically  in  preseiwing  the  peace,  and  it  was  largely 
clear.  After  the  last  time  I asked  them  to  charge  owtng  to  his  most  active  assistance  and  to  his  local 
up  and  down  Murdock  street  where  a riot  was  still  knowledge  that  the  disturbance  was  put  down  so  readily 
• going  on.  They  charged  one  party  to  the  right  and  as  it  was. 
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Mr.  Zaurfiwcs  Jjritton  sworn  and  examined. 


15592.  The  President. — You  have  a statement  to 
make  to  us,  I understand  i — Yes,  mj  lord,  with 
reference  to  the  allegation  that  has  been  made  here — 
not  in  evidence,  but  a question  put  by  counsel  to 
Fjither  Tohill — that  in  Messrs.  Ross’s  mills  no  Pro- 
testants are  employed.  I am  here  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
we  make  no  difference  with  any  man  on  the  score  of 
religion,  and  that  we  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  many 
Protestants  in  our  works.  The  foreman  over  all  our 
men  is  a Protestant,  and  he  takes  on  or  discharges 
whom  he  pleases,  with  of  course  the  formal  approvsd 
of  the  heads  of  the  firm.  The  principal  man  in  the 
office,  who  signs  cheques  and  looks  after  the  com- 
mercial concerns  of  the  establishment,  is  also  a Pro- 
testant. 

15593.  And  how  long  has  he  been  in  the  employ- 
jnent  f — Oh,  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  the  other 
man  I spoke  of  about  twenty  years  or  more. 

15594.  And  is  there  any  distinction  of  any  kind 
made  in  your  mill  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  ? 
— No,  my  lord,  the  question  is  never  asked. 

15595.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — How  many  men  do 
you  employ  ? — Forty  to  fifty  in  the  hackling  shop, 
where  the  man  I spoke  of  has  charge. 


15596.  Mr.  Campbell.— As  a matter  of  curiosity,  Mr.  Lsurence 
tell  me  bow  many  Protestants  have  you  in  the  entire 
place?— WeU,  I could  not  tell  that,  because  it  is  a 
question  we  never  ask. 

President. — Very  properly,  and  very  much  to 
your  credit.  The  question  is  not  to  be  asked,  and  you 
don’t  know,  therefore,  how  many  Catholics  or  how 
many  Protestants  you  have.  I only  wish  that  could 
be  said  of  all  employers  of  labour  liere. 

15597.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — Those  two  men  you  have 
named  are  Protestants? — Yesj  they  are  about  the 
longest  there. 

15598.  And  are  they  Mso  the  highest  paid  men  in 
your  employment  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

15599.  ilr.  Boss. — How  many  hands  Lave  you 
employed  altogether — you  said  something  about  forty 
or  fifty  which  may  mislead? — Oh,  that  is  in  the 
hackling  shop ; we  employ  about  600  hands  altogether, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  CampheU. — The  manager  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  mill 
is  here  now,  and  I think  he  should  also  be  examined 
as  to  certain  statements  made  concerning  Ids  conduct. 

The  President. — By  all  means  let  him  be  celled. 


Mr.  Stewart  Hunter  sworn  and  exofnined. 


15600.  Mr.  Campbell. — ^You  are  manager  of  Mr. 
Ewart’s  mill  ? — Yes. 

15601.  There  were  certain  statements  made  by  some 
witnesses  with  reference  to  the  attacks  by  the  Protestant 
workers  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  sufficient  precautions  were  not  taken  by  Mr.  Ewart 
and  those  in  his  employment  to  prevent  them — will 
you  state  the  precautions  that  were  taken  ? — There  is 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement.  We  afforded 
every  protection  to  Catholic  workers  when  on  the  pre- 
mises, and  did  everything  we  could  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance. I wDl  just  give  you  one  or  two  facts  to 
Olustrate  our  action.  On  every  occasion  where  any 
workers  have  left  us  from  party  feeling,  we  inquire  as 
far-  as  possible  into  the  origin  of  the  disturbance,  and 
we  have  always  pressed  on  them  not  to  go,  and  that 
we  would  give  them  every  protection  we  possibly  could 
inside  tbe  works  ; but  they  almost  invariably  told  us 
that  the  reason  they  had  to  go  was  on  account  of  not 
getting  protection  outside,  when  coming  to  and  going 
from  their  work.  'We  then  offered  to  keep  their  work 
open  for  them  in  such  cases,  until  the  disturbance 
quieted  down,  and  even  as  regards  those  who  left-  during 
^e  late  riots,  a gi-eat  many  have  returned,  while  no 
doubt  others  have  found  employment  elsewhere.  There 
was  a statement  made  yesterday  by  Head  Constable 
Murphy,  that  I should  like  to  refer  to  particularly. 
He  said  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  he  did  not  think 
that  I personally  exercised  my  authority  to  keep  those 
disturbances  down,  and  to  save  tiie  Roman  Catholic 
workers  from  attack.  Let  me  tell  you  what  he  said 
to  myself  at  tlie  works,  and  in  presence  of  a witness 
who  can  be  produced  if  necessary.  During  the  late 
disturbances  I found  an  extra  force  of  police  posted 
just  outside  our  gate,  and  the  workers  coming  out 
at  their  meals  have  waited  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
when  the  constables  drew  their  batons  and  tried  to 
drive  them  into  the  mill,  although,  as  I have  said,  it 
was  theirmeal  hour,  and  they  were  making  homewards. 
The  next  morning  we  sent  for  Head  Constable  Murphy, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  withdrew 
some  of  his  extra  force,  that  their  presence  only  tended 
to  excite  the  workers.  He  acted  on  our  advice,  and 
things  were  much  more  quiet  afterwards.  On  that 
occasion  the  head  constable  stated  that  he  knew  we  did 
everything  we  possibly  could  uiside  tiie  works  to  pre- 
vent the  attach^  upon  Roman  Catholic  workers,  and 
to  insure  their  protection. 

15602.  Is  there  any  preference  given  in  yourmill  to 
one  religion  over  another? — No,  no  preference  whatever. 


and  our  directors  have  often  told  me  that  it  would  be  Mr.  Stewart, 
better  for  all  parties  if  the  workers  were  more  eqtially 
divided — Protestants  and  Catholics. 

15603.  And  have  you  taken  every  precaution  and 
adopted  every  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  tiiese 
attacks  on  Catholic  workers,  and  to  retain  their  seiu-ices 
in  the  mill? — Yes  j durmgthe  troublorm  timeswe  liave 
the  leading  men  stationed  at  different  points  through 
the  works,  particularly  at  meal  hours. 

15604.  To  prevent  any  insrilt  being  offered  to  the 
Catholic  workers  ? — Yes,  for  their  protection  in  every 
way. 

15605.  And  ami  right  in  saying  that  yon  promised 
the  depixtation  that  waited  on  you  from  the  Catholic 
Citizens’  Committee  to  do  everything  tliat  you  could 
for  them? — Yes.  You  refer  to  our  interview  wth 
Mr.  MTIugh  and  two  other  gentlemen.  They  asked 
me  if  we  were  willing  to  take  back  any  Roman  Catholic 
workers  who  had  left,  and  we  said  we  would.  That  we 
would  keep  their  work  open  forthem.  I also  told  the 
deputation,  as  is  the  fact,  that  we  never  inquired  into 
the  religion  of  any  worker  of  any  kind.  But  when  we 
engage  them  we  simply  inquire  as  to  their  abilities. 

The  President. — Quite  right. 

15606.  Mr.  Adams. — There  was  a witness  here 
yesterday  who  said  something  about  not  getting  her 
wages,  do  you  know  anything  about  that? — Yes,  I 
remember  she  started  at  breakfast  and  worked  for  four 
hours.  She  complained  to  me  tliat  she  was  annoyed. 

I inquired,  as  far  as  I could,  into  the  circumstances, 
btit  I could  not  say  whether  she  got  her  wages  or  not 
There  were  no  signs  of  violence  on  her,and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  water  having  been  thrown  on  her,  al- 
though I saw  her  fire  minutes  after  she  had  been 
abused. 

15607.  She  said  the  spinning  master  told  her  that 
if  he  had  known  she  was  a Roman  Catholic  he  would 
not  have  stai-ted  her.  Is  that  so  ?— The  spinning  master 
is  ill  at  present,  and  cannot  attend  to  be  examined, 
but  it  is  not  like  a thing  ho  would  say.  I never  knew 
him  to  show  .any  prejudice. 

16608.  Sir.Srt^icoj-cf  AMfwjflr.— Butafterwoikiugfoi- 
you,  the  woman  is  surely  entitled  to  some  wages  ?— 

Yes,  to  four  hours’  wages,  on  her  own  showing,  and  of 
course  she  must  have  tliom  j but  she  did  not  come  for 
thorn.  I even  asked  Head  Constable  Murpliy  to  bring 
her  back,  but  he  did  not.  Very  often,  in  cases  where 
Roman  Catliolics  left  us,  I objected  to  pay  their  wages 
with  tlie  view  of  getting  them  back  and  keeping  them 
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Oct.  *»,  1888.  156  09.  Mr.  M‘Hardy. — Aud  did  you  want  thia 

Mr  Stwart  'womau  Mulholland  back  for  her  wages  or  to  work  ? — ■ 
Hn'oter.  1 asked  tlie  head-constable  to  bring  her  back  to  give 

me  information  as  to  who  attacked  her,  and  we  would 
certainly  take  her  back. 

15610.'  Did  you  let  Head-Constable  Mui-phy  under- 
stand that  you  would  ? — I let  the  deputation  under- 
stand that--that  we  would  take  back  any  Roman 
Catholics  who  had  left — that  we  would  keep  their 
plac«  open  for  them  till  the  disturbances  had  quieted 
down. 

15611.  But  did  you  tell  Head-Constable  Murphy 
that  you  would  take  this  particular  woman  back  ? — 
No ; ' I don’t  recollect  that  I did  tell  him  so. 

16612.  Mr.  .Boss.— Did  you  ever  see  any  Catholics 
beaten  inside  your  establishment  1 — No.  I saw  one 
man  running  away,  and  about  half  a dozen  little 
boys  running  after  him,  but  I never  saw  any  man 
beaten. 

15613.  Did  you  ever  tell  anyone  that  you  saw  an 
old  man — a Catholic — ^beaten  in  your  place  1 — Never. 

15614.  Very  well.  Did  you  ever  see  the  police 
pelted  with  bolts,  nuts,  and  stones  finm  your  yai’d  1 
— No.  Head-ConsOable  Murphy  stated  yesterday,  I 
know,  that  bolts  and  nuts  were  thrown  at  his  men 
from  our  yard  ; but  I believe  if  that  had  been  done 
he  would  have  brought  them  to  me,  and  he  never  did. 
He  did  not  even  complain  of  such  a thing  having 
occurred,  although  on  one  occasion  he  did  say  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  police.  There  ai-e  no  bolts  and 
nuts  lying  about  in  our  place. 

15615.  Were  your  workers  in  the  habit  of  calling 
filthy  and  obscene  names  at  the  police  1 — No,  not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

15616.  Has  there  been  extra  police  stationed  out- 
side your  mill  gate  to  protect  the  workers  in  Beck’s 
mill  ? — As  I said,  there  was  an  extra  force  there  at 


one  time,  and  I suggested  that  it  should  be  withdrawn, 
which  was  done. 

The  President. — We  will  nowadjoum  until  Monday, 
when  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  the  police 
arrangements  of  Belfast  that  the  Commissioners  desire 
to  obtain  information  upon  from  Town  Inspector  Carr. 
We  shall  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Carr  wDl  address  himself 
to  those  matters,  and  be  prepared  to  give  us  the 
required  evidence  when  we  resume  on  Monday. 

Town  Inspector  Carr. — Yes,  my  lord;  but  I fimfc. 
want  to  have  some  conversation  with  your  Secretary, 
who  has  ah-eady  been  in  communication  with  me, 
as  to  the  heads  upon  which  I am  to  be  fui-ther- 
examined. 

Mr.  IVeir,  Q.c. — I have  given  what  evidence  we- 
thought  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  police  to  rebut 
particular  allegations  made  by  the  witnesses  examined 
by  my  learned  friend ; but  there  are  some  statements 
that  I am  in  doubt  how  I should  deal  with  j for  in- 
stance, there  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  DeCobain, 
who,  to  justify  his  chai’ge  against  the  police  of  being 
cowardly  and  cruel,  said' — ' — ■ 

The  President. — But  there  is  no  use — I won’t  make 
any  suggestion  to  you ; but  I should  think  it  must 
occur  to  your  own  mind  how  you  ought  to  treat  such 
charges.  There  is  only  one  way  iu  which  I,  if  I were 
in  your  place,  sliould  treat  them. 

Mr.  Weir,  q.c. — Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  Edward  Buhocr. — There  is  no  specific  charge 
made  against  anybody 

The  President. — And  when  he  was  in  the  box  you 
properly  abstained  from  asking  him  any  questions. 
Why  trouble  youi-self  now  to  call  witnesses  to  contra- 
dict him  1 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — Then  I have  finished,  my  lord. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  Monday  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 


NINETEEJ^TH  DAY— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  resumed  at  ten  o’clock.  • 


Captain  J.  0.  Gage  sworn  and  examined. 


Captain  J-  0.  15617.  The  President. — I understand,  Captain  Gage, 

G3ge.  •fcliat  you  wish  to  make  some  statement  here  with 

refereuce  to  yourself  personally! — Yes,  sir,  I do. 

15618.  Will  you  kindly  refer  us  to  the  date  to  which 
you  refer! — It  was  stated  in  the  News-Letter  of 

October  I6th,  in  its  issue  of  that  date 

15619.  One  moment — it  was  made  on  October  15ih, 
then! — Yes,  sir,  it  was  on  tlie  eleventh  day  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission. 

15620.  In  your  e-vidence,  was  it! — The  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  James  Ross,  3.P. 

15621.  You  had  better  tell  us  what  it  m you  wish 
to  say ! — It  is  this.  Mr.  Ross  in  his  statement  said 
from  the  comer  of  the  Grosvenor-road  he  proceeded 
there,  but  found  it  was  over  when  he  ai-rived,  and 
that  “ at  one  point  he  found  the  police  under  Mr. 
Gage  firing  on  the  mob.  He  asked  me  did  he  approve 


of  what  he  was  doing,  but  witness  could  not  give  an 
answer  as  he  did  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  Mr.  Gage  stated  that  that  mob  wm  firing  at 
the  police.” 

15622.  What  next  do  you  wish  to  say? — Well,  I 
was  not  there  at  all  when  the  police  were  firing,  that 
is  what  I wish  to  say.  T came  there  when  they  had 
ceased  firing,  aud  I held  up  my  hand  for  them  to  be 
steady  as  the  street  was  clear.  Mr.  Ross,  I should 
say,  must  have  been  under  a mistake,  as  he  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  help  us  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

16623.  Mr.  Le  Peer  Trench,  Q.c. — Were  they 
steady ! — Perfectly  steady.  I turned  and  faced  them, 
and  the  shots  were  firing  on  both  sides  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  I saw  tliem  striking  the  ground. 

Tlie  President. — Very  well.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  you. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Peter  Cnrr. 


Mr.  Thomas  Peter  Carr,  Town  Inspector  of  Belfast,  re-called  and  examined. 


15624.  Mr.  2PHa/rdy. — Will  you  mention,  Mr. 
Carr,  the  rate  paid  to  the  To\vn  Inspector !— It  is 
£600  a-year. 

15625.  And  the  rate  for  a District  Inspector!— It 
is  according  to  their  rank ; thei'e  are  first,  second,  and 
third  District  Inspectors. 

15626.  What  rank  are  the  District  Inspectors  in 
Belfast? — There  are,  virtually,  only  two  in  Belfast  at 
present,  the  others  are  only  temporary ; one  of  them 
has  been  promoted  and  one  has  been  rendered  unfit 
for  duty  during  the  riots. 


15627.  Take  the  four  District  Inspectors  who  were- 
here  on  the  1st  of  June? — There  were  three  firstclass, 
and  one  second-class. 

15628.  Three  first  and  one  second? — Yes. 

15629.  What  are  they  paid? — One  £275  a-year. 

15630.  That  is  one  of  the  first-class  “ — Yes,  the  two 
would  be  £250.  I have  not  their  service  before  me 
now  exactly,  but  I think  that  would  be  it. 

15631.  Are  these  two  men  first-class  inspectors? 
5Te3.  It  graduates  according  to  their  seiwice. 
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15633.  And  -what  is  the  pay  of  the  one  of  the 
second  class  1 — £165. 

15633.  Then  there  are  the  head  constables? — Yes, 
there  are  the  head  constables.  For  over  six  years’  service 
thei'e  is  £104  a year;  for  three  years  and  under  six  it 
is  £97  a year,  and  for  under  three  years  it  is  £91  a 
year. 

15634.  Now  we  come  to  the  sergeants? — For  four 
•years  in  the  rank  it  is  £80  lOa. 

15635.  That  is  the  highest ? — Yes. 

15636.  And  under  four  years? — Under  four  years 
it  is  £75  8s. 

15637.  Now  we  come  to  the  acting-sergeant’s — 
what  is  his? — £72  16s. 

15638.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  acting-sergeant,  you 
say?— Yes. 

15639.  What  is  the  position  of  the  acting-sergeant? 
— It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  corporal  in  the  army. 

15640.  It  is  becoming  a sergeant? — Yes,  he  becomes 
a sergeant  by  promotion ; it  is  a probationary  rank. 

15641.  Now  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  con- 
stables, will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? — Yes.  A constable 
of  twenty  yeai's'  service  has  £70  4s.;  a constable  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  has  £67  13s.  a year ; a constable  of 
twelve  years’  has  £65  a year;  a constable  of  nine 
years’  to  twelve  years’  has  £62  8a.  a year;  a constable 
of  seven  years’  to  nine  years’  bas  £59  16s. ; a constable 
of  four  years’  to  seven  years’  has  £57  4s. ; a constable 
of  six  mouths’  up  to  four  years’  has  £54  12s.;  and  one 
■under  six  months’  service  has  £39. 

15642.  Very  good.  We  will  now  take  the  allow- 
ances ? — The  allowance  for  infantry  for  boot  money  is 
£1  6s.  a year. 

15643.  Is  that  for  every  grade? — ^Yos. 

15644.  Is  that  the  allowance  for  Town  Inspector 
and  District  Inspectors  ? — The  officers  get  no  allow- 
ance— sergeants,  head  constables,  and  constables. 

15645.  All  grades  below  that  of  District  Inspector? 
— Yes,  the  boot  money  is  £1  6s.  per  annum;  arms 
and  straw,  9s. 

15646.  What  is  that  straw  for? — It  is  the  straw 
with  which  their  bed-ticks  are  filled. 

15647.  Do  the  ordinary  force  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  sleep  upon  straw? — Yes,  they  sleep 
upon  straw  ticks  all  over  Ireland. 

15648.  That  amount  is  for  arms  and  straw  ? — ^Yes, 
9s.  per  annum. 

15649.  Are  there  any  other  allowances  ? — In  addi- 
tion, the  cavalry  receive  the  same  allowance  and  £2 
14s.  per  anninn  for  stable  requisites,  and  the  men 
serving  in  Belfast  has  £5  4s.  to  meet  additional  re- 
quisites— 

15650.  That  is  under  the  grade  of  District  In- 
spector 1 — ^Yes,  and  tJrere  is  also  an  allowance  of  6d 
a night  when  on  night  duty  from  eleven  o’clock,  p.m., 
until  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

15651.  Am  I to  understand  that  men  doing  duty 
receive  6cf.  for  that  night? — Yes. 

15652.  Is  that  paid  monthly  or  weekly,  or  how? 
— Monthly ; the  account  is  furnished  to  me. 

15653.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — ^And  tliat  6tf.  is  paid  by  the 
To'wn  Council  and  not  by  the  Gnvemruent  ? — I am 
not  quite  certain,  but  I do  not  think  that  comes  from 
the  Town  Council. 

15654.  Mr.  M'Hardy. — It  is  a special  allowance 
coming  from  the  Government  1 — I am  not  sui-e,  but  I 
think  it  comes  from  the  Government. 

15655.  And  also  the  boot  money? — Yes;  it  is 
granted  all  over  Ireland  in  the  same  way. 

15656.  As  far  as  you  know,  what  payments  are 
made  by  the  Government  ? — I ordy  know  that  certain 
accounte  are  furnished  and  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  are  certified,  and  that  some  are  paid  by  the 
Town  Coimeil. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — This  6tf.  is  paid  by  the  Town  Co\m- 
cil. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — That  6<f.  is  not  included  in  the 
account. 

The  Town  Clerk. — It  is  included,  and  is  a separate 
item. 


15657.  Mr.  M'Hwrdy  (to  witness).— Are  there  any 
other  special  allowances  ? — Married  men  under  ten  Mr.  Tliomis 
years’  service  receive  £2  12s.  in  lieu  of  lodging  Peter  Carr, 
money. 

15658.  That  is  Is.  a week? — Yes:  and  £5  4s.  for 
ten  years’  service — that  is,  2s.  a week.  The  married 
men  accommodated  in  bari-acks  have  a deduction  of 
Is.  a week. 

15659.  Never  nfind  the  deductions — wo  will  come 
to  them  presently.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  extra 
allowances  ? — That  is  the  whole  of  the  extra  allow- 
ances. 

15660.  Do  the  detectives  get  anything  for  plain 
clothes  ? — ^Yes,  the  detectives  get  an  allowance  of  £5 
for  plain  clothes. 

15661.  And  no  uniform? — No  uniform;  they  do 
not  wear  it. 

15662.  Are  thoi-e  any  allowances  for  stationery? — 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  a station  is  allowed  for 
stationery. 

15663.  That  is  the  sergeant  incliarge  of  a barrack? 

— ^Yes. 

15664.  What  is  the  amoimt  of  the  allowance? — It 
is  3s.  4(f. 

15665.  For  stationery? — For  stationery. 

15666.  Is  it  paid  weekly  or  montlily? — It  is  paid 
monthly. 

15667.  Do  die  men  carry  any  lamps  at.all? — Very 
rarely,  except  on  special  occasions.  'There  k a lantern 
provided  for  each  station. 

15668.  Not  one  provided  to  each  man? — Oh,  no; 
not  one  provided  to  each  man, 

15669.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  oil  ?— ^No,  sir  ; if 
there  was  any  quantity  of  oil  used  it  woidd  be  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  an  account  would  be  sent  in. 

15G70.  Ai'e  the  men  in  barracks  allowed  coals? — 

There  is  a stated  allowance  for  the  barracks  for  fuel 
and  light. 

15671.  Is  the  amount  calculated  according  to  the 
number  of  men,  or  according  to  the  number  of  fires  ? 

— It  is  calculated  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
bai’racks. 

15G72.  Is  that  laid  down  in  the  regulations? — It  is 
laid  down  in  the  constabulary  regulations. 

15673.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  gas  ? — There  is  a 
certain  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  let  the  light  bo  of 
whatever  kind  it  will. 

15674.  It  is  a money  allowance? — It  is  a money 
allowance  paid  to  the  men  every  two  months. 

15675.  Docs  -the  Government  contribute  anything 
for  the  woman  who  cooks  for  the  men? — No,  it  is 
charged  to  tlie  men.  Theio  is  a committee  appointed 
of  a head  constable,  a sergeant,  an  actiug-sorgeant, 
and  two  constables,  a •pi'opoi'tion  of  whom  are  single 
men,  to  determine  in  the  month  of  J anuary  what  rates 
of  payment  each  man  will  pay  for  the  cooking,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

15676.  When  is  that  fixed? — In  the  month  of 
January  each  year. 

15677.  And  it  is  for  a whole  year? — Yes. 

15G7S.  Who  appoints  the  woman  who  attends  to 
the  barracks  ? — She  is  generally  selected  by  the  head 
constable  or  sergeant  in  charge. 

15679.  Have  tlie  men  a voice  in  it? — Oh,  certainly. 

15680.  Is  there  any  allowance  given  to  the  men  of 
the  Belfast  town  force  if  they  are  employed  on  extra 
duties? — Not  if  they  are  employed  iu  their  own 
districts. 

16G81.  If  in  other  districts  of  the  town?— If  a man 
went  to  another  district  of  the  town,  say  the  west  dis- 
trict, and  was  absent  for  twenty-four  hours  ho  would 
get  an  allowance. 

15683.  What  allowance?— A sbilling. 

15683.  For  tlie  whole  day? — For  the  time  ho  was 
absent. 

16684.  Well,  suppo.se  he  was  absent  for  the  twenty- 
four  hours? — Well,  he  could  not  count  upon  more 
than  the  shilling. 

15685.  But  if  he  was  absent  less  than  the  twelve 
houi-a  ? — Yes,  he  would  get  the  shilling ; if  ho  was 
4A2 
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oet.  ts,  1B68.  only  eight  hours  absent  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  constabulary  on  such  a day  coming,  and  that  theywil! 

Mr.  Thomas  Bhilling.  When  he  is  close  to  his  own  quarters  it  is  probably  mess  with  them,  and  that  they  will  have  to 

Peter  Carr.  considered  that  he  would  not  incur  the  same  expense  make  provision  for  them.  On  their  arrival  they  are 

that  he  would  if  he  were  removed  from  a district  to  allowed  to  go  at  once  to  obtain  refreshments,  except 

some  other  district  where  he  would  not  be  so  near  in  the  ciise  of  the  late  riots,  where  it  was  so  urgent 

_ that  the  men  were  taken  from  the  train  straight  and 

15686.  If  he  is  employed  for  longer  hours  in  his  marched  on  to  the  streets,  and  kept  there  in  some 

own  district  would  he  get  anyl — Ko,  sirj  he  is  not  cases  twenty-four  hours  witliout  being  i-elieved.  They 

entitled  to  any.  » were  marched  straight  away  from  the  train,  and  were 

15687.  Very  well,  now  with  regard  to  the  de-  kept  on  the  streets  twenty-four  hours  and  sometimes 

ductions  ? — Married  men  in  barracks  have  deducted  a longer. 

shilling  a week:  a percentage  on  the  monthly  pay  is  15705.  You  say  they  were  kept  on  the  streets 

also  deducted  of  one  and  a half  per  cent,  for  the  con-  twenty-four  hours  1 — Yes. 

stabulary  force  fund,  it  is  deducted  from  all  grades  in  15706.  Can  you  state  at  all  how  these  men  sub- 

the  service.  ^ sisted  during  that  time  1 — ^W ell,  they  were  allowed  in 

15688.  That  is  towards  the  Superannuation  Fundi  that  case  to  go  away  in  small  bodies,  in  charge  of  a 
— Yes,  but  that  dora  not  affect  any  man  appointed  to  sergeant,  to  . the  nearest  house  of  refreshment,  and  in 
the  force  since  ’83.  Belfast,  I may  tell  you,  there  are  coffee  stands  at 

15689.  There  is  no  deduction  since ’831 — No,  the  every  point,  and  in  these  particular’ localities ; andwe 
men  who  liave  entered  since  then  have  not  it  deducted,  made  arrangements  with  them,  and  they  were  kept 
All  allowances  are  paid  monthly  on  the  twelfth,  at  the  open  all  day,  and  the  men  used  to  go  there  and  get 
monthly  rate  of  pay.  remarkably  good  bread  and  butter  and  tea. 

15690.  One  and  a half  per  cent,  yorr  say  is  deducted  15707.  Then  in  that  case  men  must  have  money 
from  every  man  who  joined  previous  to  ’83  1 — Yes,  sir.  in  their  pockets  1 — ■ The  constabulary  always  have 

15691.  Is  that  all  the  deductions  1 — That  is  all.  money  in  their  pockets,  and  there  is  an  allowance  of 

16692.  There  is  no  deductions  from  the  men  except  3a.  6d.  per  day  when  on  duty  here, 
a shilling  per  week  for  married  men  accommodated  in  15708.  And  when  is  that  paid  1 — At  the  end  of  the 
barracks,  and  per  cent,  to  the  constabulary  force  week. 

fundi — 'That  is  all.  s 15709.  Is  there  any  extra  allowance  for  married 

15693.  Is  there  any  deduction  made  when  men  are  men  brought  ini — No,  sir. 
sicki — Noj  they, have  to  go  to  the  hospital.  They  15710.  Was  there  any  large  proportion  of  the  men 
pay  a certain  sum,  2s.  a clay,  I think,  in  tli©  hospital,  married  who  were  brought  ini — I cannot  answer  that 

and  they  go  to  hospital.  ^ further  than  this ; that  the  general  per-centage  of 

15694.  Is  the  pay  continued  to  them  1 — Yes.  married  men  in  the  force  is  about  one-third,  and  I 

15695.  The  full  pay  1 — Yes.  take  it  about  tliat  number  would  be  mari’ied  men. 

15696. -Now,  with  regard  to  vacancies,  how  is  that  15711.  There  are  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent, 
calculated,  do  you  know ; supposing  the  force  has  been  married  ? — I expect  there  are  quite  that, 
forty  or  fifty  short  during  the  year,  how  is  it  calculated  15712.  In  the  event  of  men  being  sent  as  an  exti-a 
by  the  Government  1 — The  vacancies  amount  to  about  force,  say  at  seven  or  eight,  and  kept  on  duty  till 
6 per  cent,  on  the  whole  force  of  Ireland,  and  Belfast  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  there  any  possibility 
bears  its  proportion  of  these  vacancies ; but  I think  of  their  getting  refreshments  before  they  lay  down  on 

when  I say  8 per  cent.,  it  is  the  very  outside  : it  is  their  straw  1 — Yes ; they  used  to  make  an  arrange- 

scarcely  so  much.  It  is  about  5 per  cent.  I do  not  ment  with  the  eating  house  people,  whereby  they 

think  it  was  more  than  5 per  cent,  in  my  tune.  could  get  something. 

15697.  But  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  which  15713.  Did  you  keep  the  eating  houses  open  for 
‘ the  town  pays  a moiety  1 — Yes,  sir.  them  1 — They  always  went  to  the  eating  houses. 

15698.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  accommodation  of  '15714.  Did  the  eating  house  people  charge  extra 
extra  men,  can  you  say  what  accommodation  is  pro-  for  their  food  at  these  late  hours  1— No ; the  men 
vided  upon  their  arrival  1 — When  the  men  arrive  in  were  very  well  fed.  I ascertained  that  they  got  tea 
large  bodies  frem  the  country  there  are  always  empty  and  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast,  and  that  they  got 
houses  taken,  which  are  called  straw  lodges,  bed-ticlm  joint  and  vegetables  for  dinner,  and  that  they  also  got 
filled  with  straw  and  blankets  if  nec^sary.  tea  and  cold  meat  late  at  night.  They  got  three  very 

15699.  I want  to  know  with  regard  to  the  men  who  good  meals,  and  I ascertained  that  the  average  of  them 
came  in  on  the  8th  of  .Tune,  did  the  whole  of  them  get  all  over  the  town  was  not  3s.  6d.,  but  slightly  under 

beds  1—All  who  came  in  on  the  8th  did,  hut  the  others  the  extra  pay  which  they  received, 

who  subsequently  came  in  did  not.  15715.  It  left  no  margin  to  the  men  for  casual 

15700.  How  were  they  treatedi — Tliey  got  dry  expensesi — They  had  their  pay  besides;  they  had  at 
straw  iind  were  placed  in  rooms  in  empty  houses,  and  least  4s.  a day  in.  their  pocket  and  3s.  6d.  to  pay  for 
then  they  carried  their  own  blankets.  their  expenses. 

15701.  Does  each  man  bring  his  own  blanket? — 15716.  These  men  who  were  accommodated,  and 

Yes,  that  is  an  order  in  the  service,  when  a man  is  on  the  straw  in  these  empty  houses,  was  there  any 

going  on  duty  to  a distance  he  always  canies  his  own  improved  accommodation  for  them  in  a few  days? No; 

blankete.  they  remained  practically  throughout  the  time  in  the 

15702.  Were  there  chairs  or  tables  provided  in  same  way,  except  when,  they  got  bolster  ticks  which 
these  empty  houses  1 — Not  in  these  houses.  they  filled  with  this  straw ; whenever  application  was 

15703.  They  were  merely  empty  houses  with  straw  made  for  additional  blankets,  I had  them  served  out. 
for  tliem  to  sleep  upon  1 — Yes,  sir;  in  Belfast  it  is  not  15717.  How  long  after  their  anival  did  they  get 
necessai-y  to  provide  things  which  are  necessary  else-  these  1— Well,  in  Belfast  in  anticipation  of  extra  force 
where.  The  eating  houses  ai-e  so  convenient  that  they  I always  kept  requisites  for  400  men  coming  in,  b\it 
can  get  th^e  thuigs  easily.  The  eating  houses  have  on  this  occasion  there  were  so  many  more  than  400 
lavatories  in  which  the  men  can  wash  and  shave  them-  that  it  should  take  four  or  five  days  to  get  extra  sup- 
selves,  and  which  they  do  make  use  of  in  that  way.  plies  from  Dublin. 

15704.  When  the  men  come  in  they  practically  have  15718.  And  did  they  get  them  after  fourorfive 
to  feed  themselves  in  the  eating  houses  1 — Yes,iflam  days?  — Yes,  the  bedticks  I may  say  are  onlv  a 
apprised  that  a detachment  of  men  is  coming  in  from  recent  invention.  At  the  time  the  force  was  e'sta- 
the  country,  and  that  they  are  going  to  arrive  here,  I blished  and  since  then  they  have  been  only  hav  ng 
first  consider  wbat  part  of  the  town  they  will  be  sent  straw  in  the  empty  houses,  and  the  men  always  con- 
to,  and  I provide  a lodging  in  that  part  of  the  town  if  eddered  that  clean  straw  in  a clean  house  was  prtfer- 
possible,  and  call  upon  such  eating  houses  as  are  con-  able  to  the  accommodation  which  they  got  in  a large 
venient,  and  state  to  them  that  there  will  be  so  many  proportion  of  the  lodging  houses. 
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15719.  Did  the  men  never  ask  to  have  tables  or 
geats  provided  imder  these  cii-cumstances  1 — No,  be- 
cause -when  they  are  on  extra  duty  they  do  not  spend 
much  extra  time  in  these  lodgings.  We  never  had 
anything  before  like  this  in  Belfast,  because  things 
never  lasted  to  such  an  extent. 

15720.  How  long  has  this  sixpence  per  day  been 
paid  ? — It  lias  been  paid  to  all  the  men  who  came  in 
on  duty  to  Belfast,  except  the  detachment  that  came 
in  on  August.  They  received  that  extra  pay  up  to 
the  30th  of  September,  when  it  was  directed  to  cease. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  I made  a representation  on  the 
subject  showing  that  the  men  were  not  in  a position 
to  provide-for  their  own  provisions,  and  were  neces- 
sarily incuiTing  expense,  and  that  it  should  hardly 
be  expected  that  these  expenses  should  be  borne  by 
themselves. 

15721.  What  number  of  men  were  there  affected 
by  that  ? — 300  when  I made  that  calculation.  They 
have  been  reduced  to  about  200.  That  recommend- 
ation of  mine  is  still  before  the  Treasury,  and  I expect 
that  the  extra  money  will  be  granted  during  the  time 
they  are  in  the  straw  lodge  which  has  been  converted 
into  a barracks  now  by  getting  everything  necessary 
for  it. 

15722.  How  often  are  they  paid? — Monthly,  on  the 
2nd  of  each  month. 

15723.  They  are  at  that  time  paid  for  the  past 
month  1 — Y es. 

15724.  Am  I to  understand  that  these  200  or  300 
men  have  not  been  paid  any  extra  allowance  since  the 
1 3th  of  September?— On  the  2nd  of  October  they  got 
their  pay  for  the  previous  montli  up  to  the  1st  of 
October — they  got  their  extra  pay  up  to  that  date. 

15725.  But  since  the  2nd  of  October  there  has  been 
no  payment,  either  allowances  or  pay  ? — No,  our  men 
do  not  require  it. 

15736.  Under  these  circumstances  do  you  think 
the  married  men  may  have  been  subject  to  some  incon- 
venience 1 — Perhaps  they  may,  but  I think  it  is  rather 
counterbalanced  when  I consider  that  they  were  under 
extra  pay ; they  would  have  two  months’  pay  iu  that 
time. 

15727.  That  is  provided  that  they  sent  nothing  to 
their  families  1 — According  to  the  calculation  of 
sergeant’s  pay  I think  each  sergeant  then  ought  to  have 
had  £15  in  his  hand  of  his  pay  that  he  had  no  necessity 
to  spend  in  Belfast,  so  that  I think  the  men  could  not 
say  they  were  treated  with  any  hardslup,  even  if  this 
extra  pay  was  not  granted  by  the  Treasury. 

1572S.  Do  you  not  thiuk  tliat  the  men  spent  some 
of  that  extra  pay  ?— I am  sui-e  that  they  did,  but  I am 
sure  also  that  some  of  them  made  money  out  of  it. 

15729.  You  think  the  Treasury  not  having  given 
consent  to  this  extra  allowance  being  given  may  have 
caused  some  inconvenience  ? — It  might,  of  course,  to  a 
spendthrift,  a nlan  who  would  be  hard  up  under  any 
circumstances. 

15730.  Might  it  not  cause  inconvenience  to  men 
who  live  up  to  their  means  and  not  beyond  it  1 — Well, 
possibly  it  might. 

15731.  What  grade  of  officer  looks  after  the  com- 
fort of  these  men  when  they  come  iu  ? — Each  District 
Inspector  is  i-esponsible  for  the  comfoi-t  and  care  of 
his  detachment  when  they  come,  besides  tlrere  is 
always  an  officer  told  off  by  the  Town  Inspector  to  assist, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  assist  in  every  way  he  can. 

15732.  Do  you  think  that  during  the  recent  riots 
the  District  Inspectors  had  time  to  do  this  ? — I do  not 
how  much  an  officer  was  engaged  would  mate- 
rially interi'ere  with  the  comfort  of  tlie  men  of  the 
detachment,  because  the  head-constable  and  the 
sergeant  of  that  detachment  from  their  habit  of  work- 
ing iu  this  manner  always  know  when  the  spare  time 
is  for  the  men  to  get  refreshments  in  these  circum- 
stances, and  they  take  the  men  away  as  they  can  and 
let  them  get  their  refr^hments,  and  often  if  the  officer 
is  occupied  the  sergeant  would  be  quite  competent  to 
take  these  men  to  the  place  and  get  Biem  their  refresh- 
ments. 
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15733.  Wlren  the  men  were  turned  out  of  the  straw  Oci.  is,  issg. 
lodges  were  there  any  arr-angemeuts  made  for  the 
cleansing  of  these  places  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  scavengers  pgtgj 
told  off  for  the  purpose. 

15734.  What  class  of  men  do  you  mean  ? — Labour- 
ers, assisted  by  fatigue  parties ; if  the  street  duties 
were  heavy  they  could  not  do  anything  to  assist,  l>ut 
if  not  eaiffi  detachment  was  required  to  put  some  to 
assist  these  meu  who  were  paid  for  the  purjDOSC. 

15735.  How  many  men  are  now  accommodated  as 
an  extra  force  in  these  temporary  buildings  ? — About 
140  men  I think.  I do  not  know  how  many  I sent 
away  since  Saturday,  bub  I know  it  was  150  on 
Saturday ; I should  say  it  is  now  about  140. 

15736.  Can  you  say  what  number  of  these  men  were 
provided  with  beds  ?-^They  are  all,  eveiy  one. 

15737.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge  that  there 
are  152  beds  for  152  men? — I know  there  are  thou- 
sands of  beds. 

15738.  Yes,  but  I mean  have  each  of  these  152  men 
beds  ? — It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  they  are  all 
accommodated.  I believe  you  were  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  visited  these  lodges  ? 

15739.  Yes,  and  it  was  reported  tome  that  there 
was  not  a bed  for  each  man  Well,  it  is  reported  to 
me,  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  true — I have  no  rea.son 
in  the  world  to  doubt  it — that  all  the  men  have  beds. 

15740.  You  received  no  complaint  from  the  men? 

— No,  sir,  I did  not. 

15741.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  expense  has 
been  from  June  for  the  rent  and  other  charges  i;f  the 
straw  lodges  ? — Well,  I will  tell  you  in  a moment,  the 
entire  rent  paid  for  the  temporary  houses  from  the 
8th  of  June  up  to  the  24tli  of  October  is  £1,452  ; in 
addition  there  have  been  foiu-  houses  taken  as 
barracks  at  a monthly  rent  of  £180. 

15742,  Are  these  the  houses  the  extra  force  are 
now  in? — No. 

15743.  Where  then  are  these  four  houses? — One 
in  Grosvenor  road,  one  on  the  Newtownards  road,  in 
Ballymacaratt,  one  in  Templemore  avenue,  Bally- 
macaratt,  and  one  on  the  Old  Lodge  road. 

15744.  Are  they  in  occupation?— Yes. 

15745.  Are  these  men  circumstanced  now  the  same 
as  the  men  in  the  permanent  force?— Yes. 

15746.  They  receive  no  allowance? — No. 

15747.  And  they  have  furniture  and  so  on  in  the 
place? — Yes. 

15748.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — These  four  barracla  would 
have  been  required  in  any  case  ? — Yes,  and  some  others 
that  are  being  prepared  would  have  been  required. 

15749.  Mr,  M'Hmdy. — (To  witness.) — Can  you 
say  what  rent  is  being  paid  and  how  it  is  being  paid  ? 

— They  are  taken  weekly. 

15750.  What  is  the  charge  ? — £10  a week. 

15751.  For  the  four? — There  are  only  three. 

16752.  £10  covers  the  three?— Yes;  it  is  some- 
thing more  I may  mention  than  would  be  given  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  tliey  have  made  the 
ranges  good,  and  have  put  in  fireplaces  in  the  houses, 
and  made  some  little  iteration  that  enables  the  men 
there  to  be  on  the  ordinary  footing  of  the  rest  of  the 
police  in  town,  and  for  that  reason  we  pay  a httle 
more  than  would  be  paid  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

15753.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  men  at  any 
time  in  any  straw  lodge  1 — Tlie  largest  number  I 
should  say  was  600  in  the  straw  lodge  in  Royal 
avenue. 

15764.  Can  you  say  whether  any  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  necessary  convenience  of  that  place 
have  been  made?— There  were  things  put  outside  for 
the  purpose. 

15755.  Has  there  been  any  fever  in  connexion  -with 
these  buildings?— No,  we  have  had  some  half-a-dozen 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  town,  but  I think  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  buildings,  because  we  had 
moro  cases  in  the  jjermanent  barracks  than  in  those 
buildings,  and  typhoid  fever  exisiod  in  the  town  at 
the  time. 
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15756.  There  is  a new  barracks  proposed  in 
addition  to  the  one  you.  mention,  one  on  Grosvenor 
road,  one  on  the  Old  Lodge  road,  one  in  Templemore 

avenue,  and  one  in  the  Newtownards  road'! Yes, 

there  is  one  proposed  to  bo  made  at  Springfield,  and 
one  on  the  Shankhill  road. 

15757.  Any  others'! — Not  at  present. 

15758.  Are  these  two  barracks  sanctioned! — They 
are  before  the  Treasury  at  present. 

15759.  They  are  not  yet  sanctioned  1 — I have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  be. 

15760.  What  number  of  men  do  you  propose  to 
put  in  the  Springfield  barrack  1 — Twenty-five. 

15761.  And  what  number  do  you  propose  to  put 
in  the  Shankhili  road  barrack! — Fifteen. 

15762.  You  explained  that  there  were  five  districts 
recommended  by  the  police  authorities.  Wljat  would 
compose  the  fifth  district !— I may  tell  you  that  that 
is  not  my  proposal,  I have  not  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a fifth  barrack. 

15763.  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  byit!— 
What  is  meant  by  it  is  to  make  Ballymacaratt,  which 
lias  a population  of  about  30,000  people  a fifth  district. 
I suppose  you  have  been  across  the  Queen’s  bridge ! 

15764.  Yes! — Wep  everything  beyond  that  bridge 
is  Ballymacaratt ; it  is  in  the  County  Down. 

15765.  What  district  would  that  be  taken  from! 
— It  is  a portion  of  the  south  district. 

15/66.  Would  none  of  the  other  districts  be  dis- 
turbed by  this  arrangement! — No. 

^ 15767.  It  is  simply  dividing  the  south  into  two ! 

Y'es,  that  is  all.  Ballymacaratt  is  a place  so  rapidly 
extending  tliat  you  wOl  observe  two  new  stations  have 
been  establLshed  in  Ballymacaratt— it  has  been  so 
raj.idly  increasing  within  the  last  few  years. 

15768.  Then  the  south  district  is  divided  practi- 
cally by  the  river ! — Yes. 

15769.  Can  you  say  why  you  do  not  approve  of  the 
fifili  district  being  formed !— Because  I consider  it 
depends  upon  the  number  of  officers  sent  to  the  town. 
The  Inspector-General  asked  me  how  many  officers  I 
considered  necessary,  and  I said  I considered  at  least 
eight  officers. 

15770.  You  mean  eight  District  Inspectoi-s! Yes, 

and  I would  give  to  each  district  two  officers,  giving 
one  officer  charge  of  certain  duties  and  giving  the 
otliev  officer  certain  assistant  duties,  and  in  that  way 
I think  I could  exercise  more  efficient  supervision  of 
the  district  than  if  one  district  was  broken  up  into 
two  and  put  under  the  separate  charge  of  two  men. 

15771.  Do  you  find,  as  a rule,  that  it  leads  to  greater 

efficiency  if  a larger  area  is  supervised  by  one  officer? 
—One  officer  should  be  responsible,  and  have  an  effi- 
cient officer  to  assist  him. 

15772.  Is  there  any  extra  pay  allowed  to  mounted 
•(’onstabulary  except  these  cavalry  chai-ges  you  men- 
tioned ! — No,  sir ; they  are  never  out  sufficiently  long. 

15773.  With  regard  to  the  repairs  of  the  twenty- 
two  barracks,  how  is  that  done  ? — That  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord ; the  Government  take  all  the 
barracks  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  get  any  repairs 
done  by  the  landlord — there  is  a written  agreement  to 
that  effect,  and  it  is  done  in  that  way. 

15774.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  these  land- 
lords to  make  the  repairs  1 — Every  difficulty  in  it ; it 
is  one  of  the  tilings  we  have  to  complain  of. 

15775.  With  regard  to  alterations,  how  are  they 
.adjusted  with  the  landlord! — If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  any  outlay  a small  increase  of  rent  is  given  as 
interest  on  the  outlay. 

15776.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  whole  of  the 
promotion  and  discipline  of  the  force  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  Inspector-General  and  not  in  yours  ? Well,  the 

Inspector-General  makes  promotion,  but  to  a con- 
siderable extent  that  rests  with  me  in  town,  because  I 
recommend  the  men,  and  it  is  from  the  names  I send 
forward  that  the  promotions  are  made. 

15777.  They  are  made  on  your  recommendation  to 

the  Inspector-General ! — Yes ; I at  first  consult  the 
officers  who,  of  course,  know  more  about  the  men  than 


I do,  and*  they  give  me  a list  and  I make  from  it 
the  promotion  list.  I am  myself  as  far  as  possible 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  men,  and  put  those 
that  I consider  eligible  on  the  list  which  I send  to  the 
Inspector-General. 

15778.  Can  you  reduce  a man  1 — No,  sir. 

15779.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  power  in  the 
way  of  punishments  1 — I can  fine  10s.  for  an  offence. 

15780.  That  is,  the  same  as  the  County  Inspectors! 
— Yes. 

15781.  If  a constable  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
imposition  of  that  fine  has  he  a right  to  appeal!— Oh 
yes ; he  has  a right  to  appeal.  ’ 

1.5782.  To  whom! — To  the  Inspector-General. 
15783.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  the  men 
avail  themselves  of  the  annual  leave — have  you  any 
idea  of  the  average  number ! — Certainly ; not  more 
than  15  per  cent. 

15784.  How  much  do  they  take! — They  generally 
take  tlieir  month. 

15785.  Sir  Edward  Suhver. — Mr.  Carr,  I wish  to 
ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  When  the  men  arrive 
here  in  Belfast  strange  from  the  coimtry  is  it  indicate:! 

to  them  where  they  can  go  to  get  refreshments ! 

Yes ; there  is  a sergeant  sent  to  the  train  to  meet 
eacli  detachment  to  take  them  to  tlieir  straw  lodges, 
and  show  them  where  they  can  get  it.  ‘ 

15786.  That  is  to  say  when  notice  has  been  given 
that  they  are  coming  ? — Yes ; they  are  not  of  course 
bound  to  come  to  those  places  that  tliey  are  told  of. 

15787.  But  they  can  go  to  them  if  they  please ! 

Yes,  sir. 

15788.  Is  there  any  fixed  tariff  at  these  refresh- 
ment houses! — As  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  average 
tariff  for  the  three  good  meals  is  about  3s.  3d  per  day. 

15789.  I see  that  is  for  the  whole  day! — Yes;  I 
believe  the  charges  are  Is.  for  breakfast,  Is.  6d  or 
Is.  3d  for  dinner,  and  a shilling  for  tea. 

15790.  Are  there  any  regular  hoiir.s  fixed  for  meals! 

. — Not  when  the  duty  is  pressing,  sometimes  it  is  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  men  get  home — some- 
times tlie  next  day. 

15791.  The  President. — There  is  one  question,  Mr. 
Carr,  which  I wish  to  ask  you.  I understand  you 
mads  application  to  the  Corjioration  authorities  for  a 
supply  of  a certain  number  of  numbers,  to  be  worn  by 
the  country  constabulary  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

15792.  While  on  duty  in  Belfast.  When  was  that 
application  first  ma<le  may  I ask  you ! — It  was  made 
in  September. 

15793.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — I cannot,  my  lord. 
15794.  About  what  time  in  September  ?--I  think 
it  was  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

TheYoum  Cle^-k  (Mr.  Blake)— It  was  after  the 
visit  of  the  Inspector-General. 

Dh.0  President. — I am  taking  the^evidence  of  this 
gentleman,  sir. 

The  Town  Cleric. — T beg  your  pardon,  my  lord. 
15795.  'Dim  President  (to  witness). — In  your  judg- 
ment was  it  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  the  dis- 
tinction which  now  prevails  by  the  absence  of  num- 

bere ! — I may  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  the  numbers 

have  been  received  and  are  in  use. 

15796.  When  were  they  received! — Last  week, 
my  lord. 

The  President — ^Then  I will  say  no  more  about  it. 
15797.  Mr.  IFeir,  Q.c. — We  liave  heard  something 
about  the  law  and  police  committee — have  you  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  suggestions  from  that  com- 
mittee ! — Yes ; there  is  what  is  called  the  police  com- 
mittee, and  I constantly  receive  communications  from 
the  Mayor. 

15798.  Will  you  tell  us  tlie  subject  upon  which 
you  receive  communications ! — Upon  subjects  of  which 
the  public  think  necessary  to  complain.  Some  people 
complain  of  corner  boys  at  corners,  some  of  the  traffic 
being^  not  looked  after  sufficiently,  and  in  fact  every 
conceivable  subject. 

15799.  On  all  these  subjects  communications  have 
been  made  to  you?^  Yes  ; through  the  Mayor,  and 
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I bave  always  attended  to  them,  and  I may  say  I 
have  never  received  any  unreasonable  commimication 
or  recjuest. 

158O0.  You  have  attended  to  them?-  -Imine- 
diately.  - , , 

15801.  Had  you  any  pemontosee  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  to  you  were  carried 
1 — I reported  to  the  officer  of  the  district  in  which 
it  was  reported  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken,  and  I 
afterwards  received  his  report  of  what  steps  had 


been  taken. 

15802.  Will  you  tell  me,  as  illustrating  this  mat- 
ter did  anything  occur  on  last  Saturday  night  to 
show  the  inconvenience  of  having  such  a committee, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  acting  in  time  1 — Yes ; late 
on  Saturday  evening  it  became  known  that  the  sitting 
member  for  Derry  had  been  practically  ousted  from 
bis  seat,  and  then  a number  of  persons  went  round 
to  collect  money  for  bonfires.  I at  once—  ■ 

15803.  Mr.  Adams. — They  collected  money  where? 
—In  the  west  district.  I at  once  prepared  to  pre- 
vent such  fii’es  being  lighted,  and  I sent  to  inquire 
and  found  I had  been  anticipated  by  the  clergy  of 
the  district,  who  set  their  faces  against  it,  and  would 
not  allow  them  ; but  I should  have  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  them,  and,  therefore,  the  time  I 
should  be  consulting  with  a committee  or  any  consul- 
tative body  should  have  been  spent  acting  in  that  way 
and  preventing  it. 

15804.  Mr.  Weir,  q.c.  (to  witness.) — ^You  mention 
that  as  an  example  of  the  necessity  of  acting  promptly 
on  such  occasions  1 — Yes. 

15805.  Mr.  You  say  the  clergy  of  the 

district  set  themselves  against  it — what  clergy  ? — The 


Eoman  Catholic  clergymen. 

15806.  Mr.  Ze  Foer  Trends,  Q.c.— The  head  con- 
stables and  sergeants  and  constables  get  extra  pay  and 
allowances  in  Belfast? — Yk. 

15807.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

15808.  Allowances  that  they  would  not  get  in  other 
parts? — £5  4«.,  and  they  get  sixpence  for  night  duty. 

15809.  Do  the  officers  get  any  allowance? — No,  ex- 
cept for  lodgings  and  allowances  for  the  feeding  of  a 


15810.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer. — Do  not  they  get  that 
all  through  the  country? — ^Yes. 

15811.  Mr.  iePoeriVe«c7t,Q.o.— They  get  nothing 
more  than  the  officei-s  get  in  the  counties? — No. 

15812.  M.V.  IFHardy. — Withregardto  the  question 
asked  about  a consultative  committee,  can  you  say 
what  you  think  about  such  a committee — what  do  you 
understand  by  -it  ? — I should  say  that  the  committee 
would  be  a committee  appointed  of  a number  of  persons 
with  whom,  before  I took  any  action,  I should  consult. 

1581 3.  Can  you  say  who  suggested  anything  of  that 
kiTid  ? — I am  not  aware ; I think  some  one  gave  that 
in  evidence,  but  I cannot  say  who  it  was. 

15814.  Suppose  you  had  been  asked  these  questions, 
not  as  to  this  consultative  committee,  but  as  to  the 
delav  and  inconvenience  likely  to  occur  if  you  called 
on  the  huiaey  board  or  otlier  local  body  to  consult 
as  to  your  Saturday  night  arrangemeuts,  would  it  not 
have  been  about  equally  to  the  point,  so  far  as  liaving 
any  bearing  upon  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
given  in  this  evidence  ? — I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Adarns. — My  recollection  is  that  in  the  resolu- 
tions handed  in  by  the  Corporation  one  of  them  was 
that  the  Town  Inspector  was  to  take  directions 
from  a committee  constructed  in  a certain  way. 

The  President. — I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
right  Mr.  Adams,  but  evidence  has  been  given  many 
times  with  reference  to  this  committee  in  the  course  of 
the  inquiry — so  much  for  a lunacy  hoard  question. 

Mr.  2PHardy. — What  I gathered  from  the  state- 
ment was  that  it  was  pi-oposed  to  have  a body  of  local 
gentlemen  who  would  assist  in  various  matters,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — And  the  general  management. 

Mr.  .defama— Have  you  got  the  resolutions  of  the 
Corporation  ? 


The  — Do  not  let  us  bother  about  it.  We  0«».  ss,  isss. 

have  not  been  discussing  hmaoy  boards. 

15816.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c.  (to  witness.) — There  is  some  peterCarr. 
allowance  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  for  officers  ? — 

Yes. 

15616.  You,  I believe,  have  been  three  years  Town 
Inspector? — No,  only  one  year  unfortunately i I was 
three  years  in  C'ork. 

15817.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Belfast  ? — Since 
last  November. 

15818.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  tlie  number  of 
annual  changes  in  Belfast  by  men  being  removed  ? — I 
should  fancy  that  the  only  change  is  consequent  on 
marriages. 

15819.  Altogether  I mean? — On  a ix)ugh  scale  I 
should  say  they  do  not  come  to  8 per  cent.  ] am 
certain  that  I am  over  it  in  saying  8 per  cent. 

Mr.‘  Adavis. — The  whole  force  would  he  changed 
in  eight  yeai-s. 

15820.  The  Witness. — When  a man  is  married  he 
is  changed.  Occasionally  a man  is  found  who  is  not 
sufficiently  steady  and  who  is  not  suited  for  Belfast, 
and  in  that  Ciise  I recommend  that  he  should  he  sent 
to  the  country  where  he  would  not  have  the  same 
temptation,  but  as  a inle  it  is  a stationary  force. 

15821.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Do  you  think  that  the 
changing  of  a man  when  he  gets  married  to  a Belfast 
girl  is  necessary  ? — It  is  an  extremely  wholesome  regu- 
lation, and  one  I should  be  sorry  to  see  done  away  with. 

15822.  But  it  interferes  with  the  permanent  nature 
of  the  force  here  ? — Not  much. 

1582S.  You  stated  to  the  extent  of  8 per  cent.? — 

Well,  I stated  8 per  cent.,  but  I think  6 per  cent, 
would  be  nearer. 

15824.  With  regard  to  leave — what  leave  are  the 
officers  entitled  to  every  year  ?— Fifty-one  days  every 


15825.  Do  they  take  that  as  a rule? — No. 

15826.  How  much  do  they  take  ? — I should  say  each 
officer  takes  a month. 

15827.  With  reference  to  the  two  District  Inspec- 
tors for  each  district,  that  would  make  eight  altogetlier 
—how  many  Head  Constables  are  there  in  each  dis- 
trict ? — There  are  two  in  each  district,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  sufficient. 

15828.  Cannot  the  Head  Constable  do  the  duty  of 
one  of  tbe  officers  ? — No  j he  could  not.  The  Head 
Constables  do  not  carry  the  same  weight  as  the  oiTicors, 
and  the  duty  is  not  done  as  well  by  them  as  it  is  by 


15829.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  Lave  two 
officers  for  each  district  ? — Yes. 

15830.  You  abo  require  more  Head  Constables? — 
Yes.  I find,  and  I believe  my  predecessors  found,  that 
they  have  not  had  a sufficient  number  of  licad  con- 
stables to  exercise  that  proper  supervision  oyer  tbe 
men  which  they  ought  to  do,  aud  to  supervise  the 
day  and  the  night  duties  in  the  way  that  the  public 
require,  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done- 
for  the  proper  efficiency  of  the  force. 

15831.  As  regards  the  numbers— are  you  aware 
that  tliey  were  ordered  the  very  day  tliey  were  asked 

foi'? I am  awai'e  that  everytliing  was  done  to  obtain 

them  at  once  that  could  be  done. 

15832.  Mr.  Boss. — Do  you  tbink  it  right  that  the 
Law  Committee  should  appoint  two  solicitors  to  pro- 
secute at  Petty  Sessions?  . , , , 

The  President.— Wh&t  has  he  got  to  do  witli  that  ? 

15833.  The  Witness.— I sliould  rather  get  out  of 
answering  that. 

15834.  Mr.  .dffaTJis  (to  witness). — What  is  the  num- 
ber of  recommendations  which  you  receive  from  the 
Law  and  Police  Committee  in  the  year?— Mel!,  in- 
deed, they  ai-e  not  veiy  numerous. 

15835.  But  whenever  they  do  come  tojou  they  are 
attended  to  ?— Yes ; and  I never  received  any  unrea- 
sonable request  from  them. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  former  Toivn  Inspector  told  the 
people,  I believe,  that  they  ought  to  complain  to  hiui- 
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The  Presidcni. — Mr.  Oit,  I am  afraid  I ismst  put 
upon  you  more  trouble  than  I intended;  but  Mr. 
1 oung  applied,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
to  ma,ke  a statement,  and  supjsly  evidence  about  the 
taxation.  We  have  communicated  -with  him,  and 
stated  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  his  evidence,  and 
we  are  told  that  he  has,  unfortunately,  left  for  Dublin, 
and  so  we  cannot  have  his  evidence.  I do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  you  to  give  us  any  evidence  with 
refei-ence  to  the  grievances  which  have  arisen  or 
might  arise,  by  reason  of  the  present  state  of  the  "law 
with  reference  to  compensation ; but  if  you  will  put 
before  us  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  with 
reference  to  compensatiou,  and  make  any  observation 
which  you  think  is  necessary  upon  it,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you.  I know  you  have  given  us  several  refer- 
ences, but  if  you  will  kindly  put  them  again  before 
us 

Mr.  On',  Q.c. — Certainly,  my  lord,  I will  just  bring 
the  books. 

Mr.  Adams  (to  Mr.  Shannon). — You,  I believe,  are 
a District  Inspector  in  Cork  1 

ilr.  Shannon. — Yes. 

Mr.  Adams. — Is  there  a Law  and  Police  Committee 
in  Coik  ? 

Mr.  SJuxnnon. — There  is  one  analogous  to  this  in 
Belfast. 

Mr.  Adams. — And  how  do  they  work  with  the 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Shan/non. — Just  as  Mr.  Carr  says  here.  I get 
an  intimation  from  them,  and  these  intimations  are 
attended  to. 

Mr.  Carr. — I was  three  years  in  Cork,  as  you  are 
aware,  and  it  was  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  liere. 

3 5836.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.a — The  matter  which  I under- 
stand Mr._  Young  referred  to  is  in  reference  to  the 
lOGth  section  of  our  Grand  Jury  Act,  which  is  applic- 
able to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  an  exception  with 
regard  to  Belfast,  which  I will  tell  afterwards.  The 
106th section  is  as  follows: — 

“ And  be  it  enacted  that  if  it  shall  .appear  that  any  person 
having  given  information  or  evidence  against  any  person  or 
persons  charged  with  any  offence  agaiiist  tlie  public  peace, 
shall  lie  be  murdered  or  maimed  previous  to  the  trial  of  the 
person  or  persons  accused  by  such  informatioji  or  evidence, 
or  of  any  of  them,  or  on  account  of  any  such  evidence 
given,  or  that  any  in;igistrate  or  other  peace  officer  shall  be 
murdered  or  maimed  on  account  of  his  exertions  as  such 
magistrate  or  peace  officer  to  bring  disturbers  of  the  public 
peiice  to  justice,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
(Irand  Jury  of  the  county  within  which  such  murder  or 
niai.Tiing  shall  have  been  committed  respectively  to  present 
such  Slim  or  sums  of  money  as  tijey  shall  think  just  and 
reasonable,  to  be  paid  to  tlie  personal  representatives  of 
such  witness,  magistrate,  or  peace  officer  so  murdered,  or  to 
such  witness,  magistrate-,  or  psace  officer  so  maimed,  liavino- 
regard  to  the  rank,  degree,  situation,  and  circumstances  of 
such  witness,  magistrate,  or  peace  officer,  such  money  to  be 
raised  off  the  county  at  large,  or  the  barony  in  which  such 
murder  or  maiming  shallrespectivelvhavc  been  perpetrated 
at  the  discretion  of  such  Grand  Jury.”  ’ 

Domi  to  the  year  1865,  although  Belfast  was  a 
borough,  and  as  regards  municipal  affairs  was  under 
the  control  of  tlie  Town  Council,  it  was,  so  far  as  such 
conijicEsation  for  malicious  injuries  was  concerned, 
still  under  the  jurisdictiou  of  the'  Grand  Juries  of 
the  Counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  Ballymacarrett 
at  tho  other  side  of  the  river,  was  in  the  County 
Down,  and  was  subject  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
County  of  Down,  but  tbe  main  portion  of  tbe  borough 
of  Belfast  was  in  the  County  Antrim,  and  was  subject 
to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Antrim.  Conse- 
quently, if  any  peace  officer  on  any  such  occasions  as 
those  of  the  recent  riots,  had  been  injured  prior  to 
1865,  in  such  districts  as  the  Falls  or  Shankhill  road, 
it  would  have  been,  not  only  within  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Jury  for  the  County  Antrim,  but  it  would  have 
been  their  duty,  to  award  him  compensation  under 
the  106th  .section,  such  compensation  being  levied 
either  on  tlie  whole  of  the  county  or  upon  the  barony 
of  Upper  Belfast,  in  which  the  Sliankhill  and  Falls 
road  ai-e  situate.  The  Grand  Jury  could  not  put 


the  assessment  on  any  particular  district,  but  upon 
the  whole  barony,  or  the  whole  • couuty.  \ 
don’t  know,  my  lord,  whether  you  know  wh4  our 
baronies  are.  Baronies  are,  practically,  sub-diyisiocs 
of  a couuty.  .Antrim  is  a county  with  ten  barooies 
for  levying  county  cess.  The  Grand  Jury  could  not 
have  charged  the  compensation  on  any  sub-district  of 
a barony.  For  instance,  they  could  not  have  charged 
the  compensation  on  that  portion  of  the  barony  of 
Upper  Belfa-st  which  is  in  the  town  of  Belfast."^  It 
should  be  levied  either  on  the  whole  county  or  the 
whole  barony. 

The  President. — And  I presume  that  the  barony 
would  include  large  rural  districts  in  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  heard,  no  disturbance  took  place. 

Mr.  Orr. — That  is  so,  my  lord.  Then,  again,  under 
existing  legislation,  the  Grand  Jury  could  not  put 
the  assessment  on  the  borough  of  Belfast  itself,  they 
being  restricted  either  to  the  whole  barony  or  the 
whole  county.  In  the  same  way  if  a person  had  been 
injimed  in  the  district  of  Ballymacarrett  the  Grand 
Jury  for  the  county  Down  would  have  had  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  duties  to  perform  in  reference  to 
the  compensation  to  be  awarded.  The  presentments 
for  such  awards  are  made  at  the  .Assizes  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  who,  prior  to  the  arrival' of  the  jud^e 
met  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  fiscal  busings 
of  the  county.-  Afterwards  they  are  resolved  into 
merely  a criminal  body  for  finding  bills.  So  matters 
remained  until  1865.  In  that  year  the  Corporation 
got  a local  Act  passed— the  2Sth  and  29th  Victoria— 
a local  and  personal  Act,  not  public.  That  Act  con- 
tains  a clause  by  which  so  much  of  the  borough  as  vi-aa 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  was  separated  from  the  coimty 
itself,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the 
Grand  Jury  were  never  to  levy  county  cess  on  the 
town.  In  lieu  of  that  the  town  contributed  to  the 
Grand  Jury  certain  sums  for  general  jnuposes,  such  as 
for  the  gaols,  the  court-houses,  and  other  general 
departments  of  public  expenditure.  It  is  expressly 
enacted  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  that  the 
Grand  Jury  should  charge  no  cess  on  the  town.  The 

following  is  the  section  dealing  -with  the  matter : 

“ From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  iu 
relation  to  the  .npplotting  and  levying  of  the  county  cess 
on  any  rateable  property  -witlnn  the  borough  shall  cease, 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  power  of  tiie  Grand 
Jury  to  levy  on  any  rateable  property  within  the  borough 
any  county  cess  applotted  thereon  at  the  Countv  Assizes  of 
tbe  year  1865.” 

Some  mention  had  been  made  as  to  compensation  for 
malicious  injuries  to  houses  and  property.  Prior  to 
the  year  1866  it  would  have  been  tlie  duty  of  the 
Grand  Juries  to  award  such  compensation ; but  the 
Act  from  which  I have  quoted  substituted  for  the 
Grand  Jury  the  Belfast  Corporation,  which  now  has 
the  power  in  cases  of  malicious  injury  to  property  in 
the  borough  to  awai-d  compensation  to  the  parties 
whoso  property  has  been  destroyed ; but  their  juris- 
diction differed  from  that  of  the  Grand  Jury  on  this 
point,  that  no  section  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Borough  Act  corresponding  with  the  106th  section  of 
the  Grand  Jury  Act,  which  awarxied  compensation  to 
persons  injured,  when  they  came  under  the  deuominar 
tion  of  peace  officers,  magistrates,  or  witnesses. 

The  President. — Then  I definitely  understand  that 
the  Town  Council,  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
can  award  compensation  for  malicious  injury  to  pro- 

Mr.  Orr. — ^Yes,  by  levying  it  on  the  whole  borough ; 
but  they  have  no  power  to  make  a local  assessment, 
They  have  no  jurisdiction  to  applet  sucli  an  assessment 
on  any  particular  district  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
regular  rate  by  which  provision  for  such  compensa- 
tion is  made  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  a year.  That 
sum  may  be  levied  every  year  for  malicious  injuries, 
but  if  the  amount  claimed  goes  beyond  that  a special 
rate  must  be  made.  Since  tbe  Act  was  passed,  only 
in  1872  and  in  the  present  year,  have  wo  reached  the 
£1,000  yet. 
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The  President. — You  do  not  then  levy  tlie  sixm 
yearly,  and  permit  it  to  acuuuiulate  ? 

Hr.  Orr,  Q.c. — No,  my  lord.  If  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  it  is  not  raised.  But  the  corporation  have 
pover  to  pay  tliat  money  at  once. 

' The  President. — If  there  is  malicious  injury  up  to 
£1,000  you  can  pay  that  sum,  but  if  the  amount  ex- 
ceeds £1,000  you  must  get  a special  rate. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Precisely  so,  my  lord.  In  1868  a 
special  Act  wa.s  passed  which  separated  B^ymacar- 
rett  fi-otn  the  County  of  Down,  containing  similar  provi- 
sions in  reference  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 
One  section  runs : — “ From  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  sections  12,  50,  51,  55,  56,  and  60  of  the 
Grand  Jury  Law  Consolidation  Act  of  1836  and  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Grand  Jury  Acts  relative 
thereto,  shall  cease  to  operate  in  relation  to  the  part 
of  the  Borough  situated  in  the  County  of  Down.” 
The  Act  also  gives  further  power  to  the  Town  Council 
as  to  compensation  for  malicious  damage  to  property;  • 
but  again,’  no  corresponding  section  to  that  of  the 
106th  in  the  Grand  Jury  Act  relating  to  pei-sonal  in- 
jury, is  included,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  a 
gentleman  is  injui-ed  in  Belfast  the  case  rests  thus — 
that  the  Grand  Jury  could  not  levy  the  assessment  in 
the  borough  itself,  and  the  Town  Council,  who  had 
such  power  in  reference  to  the  levying  of  a rate,  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  malicious  injury 
to  the  person,  they  being  confined  by  their  statutory 
powers  to  levying  money  for  damage  to  property  only. 
Tlie  Grand  Jury  have  the  power  that  they  can  only 
award  compensation  to  a peace  officer,  magistrate,  or 
witness,  by  a rate  to  be  levied  on  so  much  of  the 
barony  as  was  not  in  Belfast.  It  would  be  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  do  that  at  all.  It 
would  be  a great  hardship,  and  the  power  is  not  exer- 
cised. A case  arose  at  the  last  Assizes,  that  of  Dis- 
trict-Inspector Stritch.  Mr.  Stritch,  having  been 
injured,  brought  forward  a claim  for  compensation, 
and  the  County  of  Antrim  Grand  Jniy  referred  the 
matter  to  the  judge,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  their  power.  The  learned  judge  (Mr.  Justice 
O’Brien)  said  he  would  reserve  a case  for  the  judges 
sitting  in  Dublin,  but  one  of  the  Grand  Jury  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  hold  the  matter  over 
imtil  the  Spring  Assizes,  in  order  to  see  tlien  what 
tlie  effect  of  Mr.  Stritch'a  injuries  actually  were.  It 
was  ultimately  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  matter  brought  forward  again  at  the  next  assizes. 
Ill  this  matter  Belfast  is  -undoubtedly  in  a different 
position  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Mr,  Adams. — Dublin  is  in  the  same  position. 

The  Presideiit. — Then,  I understand  that  under  the 
Grand  Jury  Act  there  is  power  to  compensate  for 
malicious  injuries  inflicted  on  persons  outside  the 
borough,  but  in  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
those  persons  being  limited  to  peace  officers,  magis- 
trates, and -witnesses,  and  as  the  matter  stands  now, 
practically — in  fact,  probably — persons  cannot  recover 
compensation  at  all  if  the  injury  of  which  they 
complain  takes  place  inside  the  borough,  this 
following  by  reason  of  the  omission  or  want 
of  introduction  into  the  Acts  of  1865  and  1868 
of  provisions  similar  to  those  you  called  our  atten- 
tion to  as  existing  in  the  Grand  Jury  Act  first 
quoted.  Further,  tliat  there  is  do  power  in  reference 
to  the  awards  for  malicious  injuiy  to  property  in  the 
borough  to  localize  the  assessments  to  any  particular 
district. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — That  is  so,  my  lord ; and  fui-ther, 
the  Corporation  do  not  desire  the  power  to  localize  the 
•assessment.  For  instance,  if  a riot  takes  place  on  the 
.Shankhiil  road,  and  houses  are  looted,  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  looters  come  from  other 
districts  of  the  town.  The  outrage  is  doubtless  com- 
mitted on  the  Shankhiil  road,  but  not  necessai-ily  by 
the  residents  of  that  locality,  so  that  even  if  the  To-wn 
Council  had  the  power  to  place  the  assessment  on  the 
district  in  which  the  looting  took  place,  they  would 
not  necessarily  get  at  the  perpeti-ators  of  the  outrage, 


and  they  tliereforo  consider  it  better  to  levy  it  over  oct- 
the  whole  area.  Also  if  some  practical  means  could 
be  found  tbe  Corporation  -would  like  to  make  the 
occupiers  of  small  tenements  liable  for  rate.  Afl 
regards  the  question  of  compensation  to  persons  for 
malicious  injury  done  to  them,  there  are  two  wa3'3  in 
whicli  the  question  may  be  regarded — first,  as  tc 
whether  Belfast  should  be  assimilated  -to  the  i-est  of 
Ireland,  or  the  rest  of  Ireland  assimilated  to  Belfas*.. 

Tliis  law  is  not  applicable  to  England  or  Scotland 
and  why  a police  officer  should  liave  privileges  here 
which  he  does  not  enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
it  is  difficult  to  see. 

The  President. — Then  you,  as  representing  the 
Town  Council,  would  not  wish  to  extend  compensation 
for  malicious  injuries  to  other  per-sons  than  police 
officers,  magistrates,  or  -witnesses. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — As  i-epresenting  the  Town  Council, 
certainly. 

The  President. — ^Theu  you  would  deprive  them  of 
the  consideration  given  to  others. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — ^As  defender’s  of  the  rate 

Mr.  Adams. — Of  course  we  thoroughly  understand 
your  position. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — Then  as  defendera  of  tire  rates  we 
would  like  to  see  the  law  limited,  although  in  follow- 
ing out  that  course  it  would  practicably  lead  to  a state 
of  things  which  might  at  first  sight  appear  curious. 

For  ’nstance,  if  the  military  were  ordered  out,  even 
under  the  old  Grand  Jury  Act,  a lieutenant,  if 
injrrred,  could  not  claim  compensation,  whereas  a 
distr-icb-inspector  could. 

The  President. — ^Why  not  the  lieutenant  ? 

l\Ir.  Orr,  Q.c. — Because  he  is  neither  a peace  officer, 
a magistrate,  nor  a witness. 

Mr.ridonw.— Of  course,  any  damage  done  to  property  . 
in  Belfast  at  present,  if  done  maliciously,  though  not, 
perhaps,  by  rioters  iir  the  strict  sense,  can  be  compen- 
sated fori 

Mr.  OiT,  Q.c, — Tlrat  is  so. 

Mr.  Adams. — It  is  not  so  in  Dublin,  it  being  neces- 
sary there  to  show  riotoirs  intent. 

Mr.  On-,  Q.c. — In  Belfast,  if  a person  breaks,  say 
a plate-glass  -window,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  for 
the  owrrer  to  secure  compensation,  that  riotous  intent 
should  be  proved. 

Mr.  M'Hardy. — If  the  Legislature  can  devise  no 
means  of  reaching  tlrese  classes  of  rioters  by  le-vying 
the  damage  on  small  tenants,  is  it  the  idea  here  that 
the  authorities  would  be  in  favour  of  placing  the 
assessment  for  such  awards  on  the  Constabulary  Funds, 
from  which  the  police  are  paid,  instead  of  from  the 
local  rates — that  is  to  say,  if  the  police,  who  are  paid 
out  of  the  Constabulary  Funds,  faO  to  guard  against 
damages  to  property  why  should  not  the  compensation 
come  out  of  those  fvmds  1 

Mr.  Adams. — Oh,  they  would  all  be  in  favour  of 
its  coming  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  (Laughter.) 

I certainly  think  the  Town  Council  would. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — If  it  would  be  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  we  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Weir,  Q.c. — But  the  Treasury  would  Iiave  some- 
thing to  say  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — There  is  one  matter  upon  which  all 
Irishmen  agree,  and  that  is  payment  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 

The  inquiry  then  closed. 

The  President  said— Wo  desire  to  acknowledge  with 
our  thanks  the  gi-cat  assistance  which  we  have  received 
from  the  learned  counsel  who  have  attended  our 
inquiry ; to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  facilities 
afforded  to  us  by  the  Corporation  and  Constabulary- 
authorities,  and  to  thank  all  with  wliom  we  have  been 
brought  into  any  official  relation  for  the  prompt  and 
courteous  attention  which  we  have  tliroughont  this 
inquiry  uniformly  received.  We  also  wish  publicly 
to  recognise  the  excellence  of  tlie  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  our  convenience  and  comfort. 

Mr.  TWeir,<i.c.,  in  reply,  said — Allo-wme  to  express, 
on  b^alf  of  the  Bar,  their  thanks  for  the  great 
4B 
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oet.  S5, 18M.  conrteej  we  have  received,  not  alone  from  yonr  lord-  has  been  said  by  Mr.  "Weir.  My  part  at  the  Com- 
“■  ship,  but  from  all  the  other  members  of  the  Com-  mission  has  been  small.  I have  been  engaged  more 
mission,  and,  further,  for  the  great  attention  you  have  in  watching  than  anything  else,  but  I thoroughly 
paid  tc.  all  we  have  brought  before  you.  endorse  what  Mr.  Weir  has  smd. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C.— As  the  nest  member  of  the  Bar  in  The  Commissionera  then  retired, 
seniority,  I have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  what 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SHORTHAND  WRITER’S  MINUTE  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  SITTING  OF 
COMMISSION,  ON  THURSDAY,  5th  AUGUST,  188C. 


The  Commissioners,  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
Gascoigne  Bulwer,  K.C.B.,  (Chairman);  Frederick 
Le  Poei' Trench,  Esq.,Q.C. ; and  Richai-d  Adams,  Esq., 
Barrisfcer-at-Law ; accompanied  by  Richard  M.  Hen- 
nessy,  Esq  B.L.  (Secretary),  entered  the  Record  Court, 
Crurnlin  Road,  Belfast,  at  half-past  eleven  o’clock  this 
morning,  and  opened  the  Inquiry.  There  were  in 
attendance  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  fSir  E.  J.  Harland, 
Bald.) ; the  Hon.  Colonel  Forbes,  R.M. ; Assistant 
Inspector-General  Cullen ; H.  H.  Bottomley,  Esq., 
Sub-Sheriff ; and  a lat^e  nujnber  of  otlier  persons 
interested  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Hennessy)  read  the  Warrant  of 
His  Excellency  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  appointing  tlie 
CominiKiion,  as  follows : — 

“By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland. 

Abebdees  : — 

“ Whereas  riots  anti  disturbances  of  a serious  character 
have,  in  the  months  of  .Tune  and  July  of  this  year,  taken 
place  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  and  We  deem  it  expedient 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  several  matters 
hereinalter  set  forth,  in  order  that  such  measures  should  be 
adopted  as  may  be  e.xpedient.  We  do  hereby  authorize  and 
direct  you,  Major-General  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne  Bulwer, 
K.C.B. ; Frederick  Le  Peer  Trench, Esq.,  Q.C.,  and  Richard 
Adams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  hold  a Court  of  Inquiry 
at  Belfast  aforesaid,  and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  said  riots  and  disturbances,  the  existing  local  arrange- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  town  of 
Belfast,  the  magisterial  jurisdiction  exercised  within  it,  and 
the  amount,  and  constitution,  and  efficiency  cf  the  police 
force  usually  available  there,  and  the  proceedings  under- 
taken by  the  magistrates  and  other  local  authorities,  and  the 
police  force  on  the  oecii'ion  of  the  said  riots  and  distur- 
bances ; and  whether  these  authorities  and  the  existing 
iiolioc  force  are  adequate  to  the  future  maintenance  of  order 
and  traiiquiUity  within  the  town,  and  whether  any  and 
•what  steps  ought  to  be  taken,  and  whether  any  and  what 
chatigcs  ought  to  be  made  in  the  local  magisterial  and  police 
jiiri.'diclion,  arrangements,  and  estahlishineiit,  with  a view  to 
the  better  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  preven  • 
tion  or  prompt  suppression  of  riot  and  disorder.  We  do 
further  authorize  you  to  hear  and  examine  all  such  witnesses 
as  shall  appear  before  you  in  reference  to  the  matters  afoi'C- 
said,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  report  to  us  thereon." 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen  said — As  Dm- 
sional  Magistrate  for  tlie  Northern  Division,  I beg 
leave  to  make  an  application  to  the  Commissioners. 
My  application  is  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Com- 
mission, upon  the  ground  that  serious  riots  are  daily 
and  nightly  occumng  in  the  town,  causing  very  great 
excitement  and  rendering  it  absolutely  imjiossible  tliat 
officials  can  be  \vithdrawn  from  their  present  duties  to 
give  evidence  to  the  Coinmission.  The  restoration  of 
the  peace  of  the  town  will  not,  it  is  considered,  be 
assisted  by  tlie  hearing  of  evidence  at  present. 

The  Ohairnicm — Is  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  rcjire- 
sented  herel 

Mr.  On-,  Q.C.  (who  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Black, 
Town-Clerk) — Yes  sir,  I appear  for  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hans  M‘Mordie,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law  (who 
was  instructed  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnston,  Solicitor) — I 
appear  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill  Distiict, 
who  are  specially  affected  by  the  riots. 

Mr.  George  Hill  Smith,  B.L.  (instructed  by  -Mr. 
W.  Harper,  Solicitor) — I appear  for  other  I'atepayers. 


Mr.  T.  L.  O’SlMitgJmessy,  B.L.  (instructed  bj'  Mr. 
Joseph  Carr) — I appear  for  a Committeo  of  the  Catholic 
ratepayers  of  Belfast. 

Mr.  J.  B.  M'Hugh,  B.L. — I am  with  my  friend  Mr. 
O’Shanghnessy  on  behalf  of  the  Catliolie  ratepayers  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Andrew  WBrlean,  Solicitor,  said — I appear  on 
behalf  of  the  mother  of  the  murdered  boy,  Curran, 
who  was  droivned  dui-ing  tlie  affray  at  Queen’s  Island, 
also  on  behalf  of  a number  of  persons  who  liave  been 
injured  by  these  riots,  and  for  myself  as  a property 
owner  and  ratepayer  of  Belfast. 

These  appearances  ha-ving  been  taken  down — 

The  Gludrman  said — We  now  wish  to  hear  what 
Mr.  On-  has  to  say  with  reference  to  this  application. 

hir  Orr,  Q.C. — We  entirely  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Cullen’s  application.  It  is  unfortunately  a 
matter  of  notoriety  tliat  these  dangerous  rtots  arc  still 
going  on,  and  may  go  on  to-day  and  to-night,  We 
think  that  if  a Commission  of  this  sort  is  to  be  of  any 
use,  itis  essential  thatall  theparties  concerned  should  ap- 
pear, and  all  the  e-vidence  possible  gathered.  Mr.  Cullen 
has  stated  that  the  parties  whose  testimony  is  of  most 
importance — the  police  and  officials — cannot  appear, 
being  unable  to  be  spared  from  their  duties  elsewliere. 
We  think  also,  that  if  the  Commission  is  tC'  be  of  any 
use,  not  only  should  all  the  parties  who  arc  to  give 
evidence  be  in  a position  to  attend,  but  that  the 
evidence  should  be  given  at  a time  when  tlie  general 
atmosphere  is  a little  calmer  than  it  is  at  present.  I, 
therefore,  entirely  concur  in  the  application. 

Sir.  O’Shaughnessy. — I appear,  as  I have  already 
stated,  for  a committee  of  Catholic  ratepayers  of  the 
town,  and  I most  strenuously  oppose  this  adjournment. 
I undei’stand  that  the  mode  by  which  this  proposed 
adjournment  has  been  arranged  was,  that  commuaicar 
tions  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Corporation.  I 
was  not  communicated  with  myself,  but  I understand 
tli.it  the  Corporation  and  tlie  Mayor  were  communi- 
cated with. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — Not  by  me,  or 
through  me, 

Mr.  O’Slumghnesay. — And  that  this  was  tlio  mode 
in  which'it  was  arranged  that  the  application  should 
be  made.  I respectfully  protest  against  tliat  applica- 
tion being  yielded  to.  The  position  of  affairs  in 
Belfast  is  simply  this — that  the  lives  and  preperty  of 
Catholics  are  unsafe ; their  lives  are  endaiigei-ecl,  and 
their  preperty  injured  every  day,  and  the  sooner  a 
report  comes  frein  this  CommLs.siou  that  will  afford 
them  some  protection  against  the  la-wlessuess  that  pre- 
vails in  thistown  the  better.  Iliaveali-st  before  me,  here, 
of  fourteen  houses  actually  wrecked  within  the  last 
fortnight — wrecked  and  pillaged — and  numbers  of 
them  burned  to  the  gi-ound ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  a large  force  of  police  in  the  town,  under 
the  command  of  a number  of  Resident  Magistrates— 
one  of  whom  I have  just  hcaid  making  tliis  applica- 
tion— not  a single  one  of  the  oflonders  has  been 
brought  to  justice — not  a single  one  of  them. 

Tlio  Hon.  Colonel  Forbes. — I beg  your  j):irdon. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — Now,  don’t  inteirupt  me,  if 
you  please.  I repeat,  not  one  of  the  looter?,  wreckers 
and  pillagei-s  of  Catholic  preperty  lias  been  brought  to 
justice — not  a man  of  them.  The  result  is  tin's;  in 
411  :l 
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York-Btreet  there  hare  been  three  houses  ■wrecked.  If 
you  go  down  York-street,  you  can  see  that  three 
houses  hare  been  levelled  ■with  the  ground.  The 
Mayor  was  applied  to,  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
o^wners  of  those  houses.  The  protection  sent  was  one 
of  the  local  magistrates,  who  went  off  to  the  country 
after  ha'ving  arranged  with  the  riotei-s,  or  having 
taken  an  assurance  from  the  rioters  to  disperse,  and 
that  the  country  police  would  be  taken  away. 
The  country  police  were  taken  away ; and  the  result 
was,  that  three  houses  were-  ■wrecked,  and  six  or 
seven  of  the  inhabitants  in  one  of  them  were  only 
saved  by  the  Fire  Brigade.  Now,  I suppose,  in 
deference  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  rioters,  looters,  and 
pillagers,  this  application  for  an  adjournment  is  to  be 
granted,  and  this  Commission  is  practically  to  bewith- 
dra^wn.  On  behalf  of  the  Catholics  for  whom  I appear-, 

I protest  against  it.  I emphatically  protest  against  it. 

I say  it  will  be  a public  scandal  if  the  Commissioners 
yield  to  the  mob — for  tliey  ■udll  be  yielding  to  the 
mob  if  they  grant  this  application  for  an  adjournment. 

A.  W.  N^ioholls  (who  occupied  a place  in  the  jury 
box)  here  clapped  his  hands  loudly,  and  shouted 
“ Bravo  ” — “ that  is  right.” 

The  Chavnnan. — Silence.  There  must  be  order  in 
the  Court. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen  (to  the  Police) — ■ 
Bemove  that  gentleman,  if  he  does  not  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  Nicholls. — You  can’t  remove  me.  I can  box  my 
way  any^vhere.  (Cries  of  “ order,”  and  ‘‘  turn  him  out.”)  . 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen  to  the  Commis- 
sioner.s) — Shall  I remove  him,  gentlemen  1 

Mr.  Adams. — No,  no — don’t  i-emove  him,  (To  Mr. 
Nicholls). — You  must  keep  quiet  or  you  will  be  re- 
moved. [Mr.  Nicholls  sat  down]. 

Mr.  O'^haughnessy  resumed. — I am  informed,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  man’s  mind  is  affected.  To  resume 
what  I was  saying — the  result  of  granting  tliis  appli- 
cation will  be,  to  yield  to  the  mob  of  rioters  and  lootei-s 
who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  sti-eets  of  Belfast, 
and  if  this  Commission  • be  withdrawn — I say  it 
dehberately,  as  counsel  with  instructions  before  me, 
and  not  as  a poKtical  hencliman  or  partisan — which  I 
am  not.  I am  here  as  coirnsel  for  a body  of  men 
whose  lives  and  properties  are  at  stake,  and  I say  if 
you  yield  to  the  mob  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
streets,  and  who,  through  the  Mayor  and  magistrates, 
ask  to  have  this  Commission  "svithdrawn,  the  resi^db 
will  be,  there  won’t  be  a house  of  a Catholic  inhabi- 
tant of  this  town  that  ■will  not  be  wrecked  and  pillaged. 
It  is  being  done  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
Ilot^vithstanding  the  enormous  force  of  police  and  mili- 
tary in  the  town.  On  the  first  occasion,  when  To-wn 
Inspector  Carr  ■was  injured,  what  was  done  1 They 
first  attempted  to  protect  a house  that  was  attacked, 
then  they  brought  away  the  constabulary.  The  result 
was  that  after  the  constabulary  went  away,  the  house, 
of  course,  was  wrecked,  and  two  or  three  of  the  inmates 
almost  killed.  That  is  simply  an  instance  of  the 
result  of  the  authorities  temporizing  with  the  mob — 
an  illustration  of  the  tampering  and  temporizing  witii 
the  mob,  which  has  been  going  on.  It  was  the  same 
on  the  9th  of  Juua  The  Mayor  makes  a speech  to 
them,  and  tells  them  that  the  country  police  will  be 
■withdrawn.  What  is  the  result  1 The  police  are  at- 
tacked and  driven  into  their  barracks  by  the  mob. 
The  next  demand  of  the  mob  is,  that  the  police  shall 
give  up  possession  of  the  barracks.  Of  course,  tlie 
police  refuse ; then  they  are  attacked,  and  some  of 
them  are  almost  killed ; the  police  fire  at  tlie  mob,  to 
protect  theii-  lives,  and  then  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail 
of  tlie  newspapers  here,  charge  them  with  murder; 
and  Coroners’  juries  (upon  which  the  names  plainly 
sho-w  that  a number  of  the  rioters  or  their  sympathizers, 
are  included),  bring  in  verdicts  that  the  police  have 
been  guilty  of  murder.  That  is  the  position  of  affairs. 

I ask  you  now,  gentlemen — I appeal  to  you — and 
I Iiope  two  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I see  on  the  bench, 
will  be  firm  and  strong  enough  not  to  yield  to  this 
application.  It  would  be  a grai’e  scandal  if  you  yield 


to  this  mob  cry,  which  finds  its  echo  through  the  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Mayor,  in  the  magistrate  who  makes 
zhis  application. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — That  is  wholly  unfounded. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — I wish  to  say, 
gentlemen,  that  I have  had  no  correspondence  or  com- 
munication ■with  tlie  Mayor  or  Corporation  about  this 
matter — none  whatever,  I made  the  application  solely 
because  the  Constabulary  could  not  be  spared  to  attend 
here  to  give  evidence.  The  Constabulary,  of  which  I 
am  a member,  being  Assistant  Inspector-General^ 
would  have  asked  for  an  inquiry  themselves  if  it  had 
not  been  gi-anted  by  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  allow  the  true  facts,  and  not  the  facts 
that  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers,  to  be  laid 
before  the  public.  We  demand  an  inquiry  upon  our 
own  part,  and  are  most  anxious  that  it  shall  take 
place;  and  I ask  for  an  adjournment  to-day,  simply 
because  I cannot  produce  my  evidence  until  the  toivn 
is  in  a better  condition. 

Mr.  O’ Shaughnessy. — I undertake  to  get  rid  of  that 
difficulty,  by  producing  evidence  which  will  occupy 
the  Commission  for  the  next  two  days — evidence  of 
my  clients,  which  will  leave  tlie  police  free  to  attend 
to  their  duties. 

Mr.  George  H.  Smith — On  the  part  of  tlie  clients 
whom  I represent,  I also  oppose  most  strenuously  this 
application  for  an  adjournment,  not  uponlhe  gi-ounds 
stated  by  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  but  upon  other  and 
quite  independent  grounds.  You  ai-e  asked  to  adjoium 
im  inquiry  which  has  been  specially  advertised  to 
commence  to-day,  by  the  public  notice  appended  to 
the  warrant  appointing  you  as  Comiaissionei-s.  You 
are  asked  to  adjourn  it,  because  the  to^wn  is  pi-aetically 
in  a state  of  riot  at  the  present  moment.  I would 
like  to  know  whether  exactly  the  same  state  of  aflairs 
did  not  exist  on  the  29th  of  July,  1886,  when  His 
Excellency,  the  then  Loi-d  Lieutenant,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  thought  fit  to  send  tliis  Commission 
broadcast  upon  the  country?  You  have  been  adver- 
tised to  sit  here  at  eleven  o’clock  this  morning.  I say 
nothing  of  the  inconvenience  we  have  all  suffered, 
waiting  here  from  eleven  o’clock  until  you  thought  fit 
to  enter  the  Court.  My  clients,  and  I presume  my 
friends’  clients  also,  have  gone  to  a considerable  amount 
of  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  expense,  in  preparing 
for  this  inquiry.  Their  witnesses  are  in  attendance. 
We  are  ready  to  fall  in  “with  any  line  of  examination, 
or  course  of  procedure  which  yon  may  think  it  desirable 
to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  justice,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  inquiry  committed  to  your  charge ; 
and  now  we  are  to  be  told  upon  an  application  made 
by  the  Police — I care  not  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a 
communication  -with  the  Mayor  or  Corporation — I 
have  no  authority  for  saying  that  it  is — and  I am  quite 
■willing  to  accept  Mr.  Orr’s  repudiation  of  thei-e  having 
be.en  anything  of  the  kind — but,  at  all  events,  an 
organized  and  arranged  application  for  a postponement 
of  the  inquiry — organized  and  ai-ranged,  I am  entitled 
to-  say,  because,  for  fully  half  an  hour  before  the 
Commissioners  came  into  Court,  the  fact  was  stated  in 
this  Court  that  such  an  application  was  intended  to  be 
made  and  would  be  acceded  to. 

The  Chairman. — No  one  had  autliority  to  make 
such  a statement. 

Mr,  Smith — It  was  stated  fully  half  an  hour  ago 
that  an  adjournment  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Adams — Would  be  asked  for.  No  one  had  any 
autliority  to  intimate  to  you  that  it  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Smith — All  I can  say  is,  that  for  tlie  last  half 
hour  the  fact  has  been  public  property  in  the  Court 
house. 

Mr.  O' Shaughnessy. — That  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  Smith — I ask,  are  we,  are  the  people  of  Belfast, 
to  be  treated  in  a matter  of  this  kind  as  more  children? 
Is  this  Commission  to  be,  in  its  operation,  as  it  was  in 
its  initiation,  a solemn  farce  ? Did  not  the  circum- 
stances, with  reference  to  the  riots  now  prevailing  in 
this  city,  equally  exist  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
Commission  was  issued  1 If  they  did  exist,  tliey  must 
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have  existed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Executive ; and 
no  circumstances  have  occurred  since  to  justify  this 
Commission  in  retreating  from  the  duty  cast  upon 
them  of  holding  this  inquiry.  I do  not  concur 
with  what  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  has  stated  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  these  riots.  He  has  stated 
the  matter  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  I do  not 
coincide  with  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I only  spoke  from  my  in- 
structions. I don’t  know  anything  about  it,  except 
firom  the  instructions  I have  received. 

Mr.  SmitL — Just  so — of  couree  I do  not  attribute 
anything  to  my  friend  personally.  He  spoke  from  his 
instructions ; and  I am  speaking  from  mine.  He  has 
stated  from  his  clients’  point  of  view  how  their 
interests  would  be  prejudiced  by  this  proposed  adjourn- 
ment. Speaking  from  another  point  of  view,  on  the 
part  of  the  clients  I represent,  I endorse  everything 
my  friend  has  stated,  -with  reference  to  the  injnry  to 
tlie  public  inter^ts  which  would  he  occasioned  by 
postponing  the  inquiry.  There  are  witnesses  to  be 
examined  before  this  Commission — if  it  is  not  to 
be  a farce  in  its  operation — witnesses  who  are 
not  policemen — and  the  standing  and  chai-acter  of  the 
genliemen  who  occupy  a position  on  the  bench  at 
prwent  justify  me  in  saying  that  they,  at  all  events, 
are  not  prepared  to  treat  this  inquiry  as  a farce. 
There  are  witnesses  wholly  independent  of  the  police 
to  be  examined  here,  and  there  are  matters  to  be 
inquired  into  besides  the  conduct  of  the  police — 
matters  connected  with  the  magisterial  juri.sdiction  of 
the  town ; and  if,  after  the  Government  have  issued 
a Commission  to  .hold  a solemn  inquiry — an  inquiry 
as  solemn  as  it  can  be,  where  witnesses  ai’e  to  be 
examined  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath  binding 
their  consciences,  that  Commission  having  been  issued 
on  the  29th  July,  when  the  riots  were  still  going  on ; 
and,  if  after  you  have  come  here  purauant  Lo  public 
notice,  announcing  your  determination  to  commence 
your  proceedings  on  this  5th  of  August,  if,  after  all 
that,  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment,  I say  an  adjourn- 
ment on  such  grounds  as  have  been  put  forward  would 
be  a farce  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  a travesty  of 
tlie  duties  which  have  been  cast  upon  you.  I can 
very  well  understand,  without  imputing  anything 
impi-oper  to  the  Corporation  or  Mr.  Orr,  why  they 
are  wUling  to  accede  to  the  proposition.  But  there 
are  inter^ts  involved  in  this  inquiry  wholly  oirtside 
the  police  and  the  Corporation — there  are  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  community  of  this  city  as  well  as  of 
the  Catholic  community.  (Hear,  hear).  Their 
interests  have  to  be  looked  after  and  inqirii-ed  into.  If 
houses  on  the  Catholic  side  have  been  wrecked  and 
injured,  and  if  damage  has  been  done  to  Catholic  life 
and  property,  the  same  evils  have  been  suffered,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  by  the  loyal  and  Protestant 
community.  I speak  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
perfectly  weU  known  to  eveiy  one  in  this  city,  to  every 
reader  of  the  newspapers,  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  and  to  every  one  who  has  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  Belfast  during  the  last  thi-ee  montiis,  when 
I say  that  the  lives  and -property  of  tlie  Protestants 
have  been  equally  jeopardized  by  these  lamentable 
riots ; and  for  the  protection  of  those  persons,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  having  means  devised  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  by  which  tho  occun'cnco  of  riots  of 
this  chai-acter  may  be  prevented  for  the  future,  it  is 
essentiaJ  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  the  peace  and  order  of  this  city,  that  this  Com- 
mission should  at  once  proceed  with  the  inquiry  which 
has  been  entrusted  to  it,  that  it  should  pursue  its 
course  from  day  to  day,  and  carry  on  the  investigation. 
I fail  to  see  any  reason  wliatever  why  tliis  application 
for  a postponement,  however  honestly  made  by  the 
District  Inspector,  should  be  complied  with.  He  had 
an  opportunity,  and  the  Corporation  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  mtii  the  Executive  before 
the  Commission  was  issued — they  had  tlie  same 
materials  then  before  them — tlie  same  reasons  why 
the  issue  of  the  Commission  should  be  suspended. 


We  are  entitled  to  assume  that  representations  to  that 
effect  were  made  to  the  Executive,  and  were  nob 
considered  worthy  of  being  attended  to  ] the  Com- 
mission was  issued ; we  are  now  here  in  obedience  to 
it ; and  if  it  is  to  go  to  the  public  that  on  the  application 
of  a District  Inspector,  whose  own  conduct — I do  not 
mean  himself  individually — but  the  conduct  of  tho 
force  with  which  he  is  connected,  will  form  a veiy 
serious  and  material  element  in  the  consideration  of 
this  Commission,  and  their  conduct,  and  tlie  trans- 
actions in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  mahner 
in  which  tliey  have  performed  their  duties,  may  here- 
after become  a subject-matter  of  very  severe  censure 
when  you  come  to  frame  your  report.  If  on  tho 
application  of  a District  Inspector  of  Police  this  Com- 
mission is  to  be  suspended,  it  will  in  all  probability 
have  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  feeling  which  exists 
against  the  police  in  this  city  at  present,  and  adding 
to  the  excitement  -which  unfortunately  exists  in  tho 


minds  of  largo  classes  of  the  community,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  peace  and  order  being  restored,  at 
all  events  for  a . cpnsiderable  time,  in  this  city  of 
Belfast.  On  the  part  of  the  clients  I represent  T 
most  strongly  and  strenuously  protest  against  this 
application  for  an  adjournment — against  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  made — against  the  object  for  wliich 
it  is  made— and  against  this  Commission  acceding  to 
it  when  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Hans  M‘2Iordie,  ll.d.— I appear  hern  for  a 
large  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  this'  city—  a class 
deeply  interested  in  this  inquii-y— and  wlio  have 
suffered  probably  more  pei-sonal  inconvenience  and 
disaster  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Shankhill-road  district ; and 
while  I am  thoroughly  in  favour  of  this  Commis- 
sion proceeding  with  and  doing  its  work  now,  I think 
there  are  other  arguments  that  may  fairly  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  the  Commission  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  on  this  question,  and  to  do 
that  which  wQl  savour  most  of  the  spirit,  I may  say, 
of  justice  and  right  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Now,  I regard  this  Commission,  whether  in  its  incep- 
tion or  in  the  directions  that  have  been  given,  con- 
trolling and  guiding  its  work,  as  one  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant tribunals  of  the  character  that  ever  sat  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  I read  between  the  lines  of  tlie 
directions  issued  by  the  Government  an  object  that  is 
not  disclosed  on  the  face  of  it,  but  an  object  that  I 
-will  take  care  to  prove  when  the  time  for  investigation 
comes,  is  to  militate  and  work  evil  against  the  free 
municipalities  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  object 
is  plain ; and  I will  direct  your  attention  in  detail  to 
the  words  of  those  directions,  and  show  you  that  tho 
vast  bulk  of  the  matters  with  which  you  are  to  deal 
ai-e  matters  wholly  outside  and  beyond  tho  question 
of  the  rioiB  that  are  now  disgracing  this  town.  Tho 
first  instruction,  is  '“to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  said  riots  and  disturbances.”  Now,  put  that 
aside  for  a moment  and  see  what  is  the  next  instruc- 
tion. You  are  to  inquire  into  “the  existing  local 
arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  tlio 
town  of  Belfast.”  Over  what  period  of  time  will  tlie 
Commission  think  it  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the 
local  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ? 
In  my  judgment  they  will  be  obliged  to  tra-vel  back 
several  yearn,  at  least  to  the  point  of  time  when  tho 
two  present  resident  magistrates  first  appear  m our 
local  hktory.  The  Commissioners  cannot  imdei-sfcmd 
the  condition  of  the  police  administi-ation  m Belfast, 
even  as  it  was  when  these  riots  commenced,  unless 
they  know  the  judicial  career  in  the  police  coutts  of 
Colonel  Eorbes  and  Mr.  M'Carthy.  I will  take  enro 
that  the  record  wLicli  will  go  to  you  shaU  be  an 
accurate  one,  suggestiug  that  as  to  the  police,  I come 
down  to  the  present  time  of  the  riots,  and  you  mil  bo 
occupied  several  days  when  you  come  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject,  in  hearing  reliable  evidence  as  to  what 
occurred  ; and  from  my  own  familiarity  with  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  my  knowledge  of  their  order, 
their  industry,  and  their  desbo  to  support  the  law,  I 
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say  (l8lib«rately,  and  I mean  it,  that  if  you  hesitate 
now  to  pi-oceed  with  this  inquiry,  they  wOl  be  placed 
in  a position  of  peril  not  easy  or  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. These  two  resident  magistrates  whose  names 
T have  mentioned,  aided  by  other  resident  magistrates, 
are  now  masters  of  the  town,  with  the  support  of  an 
armed  police. 

Jlr.  O’ Shaughnessy. — With  the  support  of  the  mob 
— it  is  the  mob  that  are  masters  of  tJie  town. 

Hr,  M'Mordie. — The  magisterial  authority  has  been 
put  aside  and  practically  censured,  by  the  author  of  this 
Commission  inthetermsof  this  document.  The  borough 
magistrates  have  been  absolutely  .superseded  in  the 
discharge  of  their  legitimate  functions  by  the  resident 
m.agistrates.  The  whole  town  is  at  the  mercy  of  these 
resident  magistrates — a body  of  men  to  whose  con- 
duct, as  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  the  two 
resident  magistrates  of  Belfast,  and  especially  by 
Colonel  Forbes,  I mean  to  direct  the  grave  attention 
of  the  Commission.  Now,  T come  to  another  siibject 
of  inquiry — “The  magisterial  jurisdiction  exercised 
within  the  town  of  Belfast.”  There  is  no  magisterial 
jurisdiction  exercised  at  present  in  Belfast  by  the 
men  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants — I 
mean  the  borough  magistrates. 

Mr.  O’Shaughmssy. — The  confidence  of  che  mob, 
you  mean,  Mr.  M'Mordie. 

The  Chairman.  — Pray  confine  yourself,  Mr. 
M'Mordie,  to  the  question  before  us — the  application 
for  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — 1 will  confine  myself  to  the  sub- 
ject, .sir.  I wish  to  show  that  you  have  abundant 
matter  to  go  into — matter  in  no  way  connecteil  with 
the  riots  and  rioters.  ■ That  is  my  argument.  I say 
we  can  stay  here  foi’  a fortnight,  less  than  a fortnight 
would  not  do  it,  and  go  into  the  questions  affecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  especially  of  the 
resident  magistrates  in  this  town ; and  also  what  i-e- 
forms  ought  to  be  introduced  witlii'egavd  to  the  police 
jurisdiction  in  Belfast.  I am  not  trifling  with  the 
court.  I am  here  earnestly  to  advocate  justice,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a great  injustice  being  done 
to  tlie  people  of  this  town  by  an  adjournment  While 
T will  do  nothing  to  offend  or  give  dissatisfaction  to 
any  member  of  the  court,  1 am  at  the  side  of  the  court, 
and  prejiared  to  assist  3'ou  in  discharging  j’our  func- 
tions faithfully  and  well,  with  proper  knowledge  and 
in  the  terras  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  authoi’ 
of  this  Commission.  I have  to  show  you  tliat  the 
magisterial  jurisdiction  is  in  question.  WTiat  dis- 
order can  arise  on  that  question!  Is  not  that  a mat- 
ter purely  between  the  magistrates  of  the  town  and 
the  resident  magisriates  and  police!  Now,  the  next 
subject  of  3'Our  inquiry  is,  “the  amount  and  consti- 
tution and  efficiency  of  the  police  force  usually  avail- 
able in  Belfast.”  Tliatis  asubject  which  will  occupy 
several  days  of  your  time.  There  is  no  element  in  it 
so  fiu’  as  I can  see  in  any  way  calculated  to  produce 
excitement  in  the  town.  The  next  question  you 
li.ive  to  take  up  is  “ the  proceedings  xmdertaken  by 
the  magistrates  and  other  local  authorities  and  the 
])olice  force  on  the  occasion  of  the  said  riots  and  dis- 
turlsances."  As  to  the  local  authoiities,  the  boroiigh 
magistrates,  they  have  been  excluded  from  all  inter- 
ference, and  your  fiinotions  therefora  will  bo  confined 
to  inquiring  what  the  resident  magistrates  have  done. 
That  is  a |jerfectly  safe  line  of  inquiry,  and  one  re- 
garding which  it  might  be  siiid  that  even  if  the  state 
of  the  town  was  worse  than  it  is,  it  could  not  occa- 
sion any  disturbance,  as  it  does  not  ui  any  way  touch 
the  causes  of  the  excitement  in  the  streets.  The  next 
head  of  your  iiiquiiy  is,  “ whether  these  authorities 
and  the  existing  police  force  are  adequate  to  the 
future  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity  within 
the  town.”  That  is  a very  impoidant  question. 

The  Gh/airman. — I must  ask  you  again,  Mr. 
Si'Mordie,  to  confine  yourself  to  the  question  now 
befnrc  us. 

Mr.  M'-Movdia — I do  not  tliink  that  time  is  so  pre- 


cious that  the  court  shorild  hurry  to  a conclusion.  I 
wish  to  show 

Mr.  O' Shaughnessy — I beg  my  friend’s  pardon.  I 
shall  have  to  ask  the  Commissioners  to  hear  me  on 
the  questions  that  have  been  referred  to.  My  friend 

represents,  I understand,  the  district  of  Shankhill 

the  district  that  is  supplying  tie  wreckers  and  looters 
who  have  taken  part  in  these  riots.  I really  must 
protest  against  his  making  a political  harangue. 

Mr.  M'Mordie — I am  not  making  a political  ha- 
rangue. 

The  Chairman. — The  question  of  the  proposed  post- 
ponement  is  the  only  one  before  us. 

Mr.  O’SIuiugJmessy. — Political  liarangues,  such  as 
my  friend  is  making  now,  have  produced  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  M'Mcrrdie — You  commenced  it  yourself  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  O'  Shaughnessy. — Mr.  M'Mordie  has  contri- 
bated  more  than  any  other  man  to  produce  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  by  his  political  harangues. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  have  yourself  set  the  example. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — No. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — You  have  used  the  expressions 
“ Orange  rabble,  and  looters,  and  rioters.” 

Mr.  O' Shaughnessy. — I did  not. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
at  the  present  moment  a single  Orangeman  in  gaol. 

Iilr.  O'Shaughnesay. — Of  course  not.  That  is  ex- 
actly M'hat  the  Catholics  complain  of. 

Air.  M'Mordie.  — The  reason  is  that  they  are  not  the 
rioters.  But  there  are  rioters  in  gaol. 

The  Chairman. — You  must  confine  your  observa- 
tions to  the  question  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — The  Commissioners  are  “ to  in- 
quire whether  any  and  what  changes  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  local  magisterial  and  police  jurisdiction,  ar- 
rangements, and  establishment,  with  a view  to  the 
better  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  pre- 
vention or  prompt  supjjrcssion  of  riot  §,nd  disorder.” 
That  last  instruction  points  to  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  or  the  framers  of  this  docu- 
ment, that  the  whole  municipal  authority  of  the 
borough  should  be  upset,  the  borough  magistrates  set 
aside,  and  that  the  whole  government  and  the  police 
force  in  Belfast  should  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of  resi- 
dent magistrates — perhaps  such  resident  magistrates 
as  we  have  here  now. 

Air.  O' Shaughnessy. — Men  who  will  do  justice. 

Air.  Adams. — Confine  yourself  to  the  question,  Air, 
M'AIovdie,  \Ye  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  adjournment, 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — Wliy  should  you  adjourn  when 
you  have  so  much  work  before  you  that  does  not  touch 
upon  tlie  case  made  by  the  Inspector  of  Police ! His 
application  was  based  upon  the  absence  of  tlie  police 
and  their  inability  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence.  I say  nine-tenths  of  the  work  to  be  done 
by  the  Commission  will  not  require  a single  police- 
man to  be  taken  off  Iris  beat  in  the  streets  of  Belfast 
It  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  poUce,  except  while 
the  inspectors  are  examined,  as  to  their  relations  with 
the  magistrates  and  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the 
police.  You  need  not  examine  a single  police  witness 
for  at  least  three  weeks  from  the  time  I am  now  ad- 
dressing you.  You  have  a number  of  matters  to  in- 
vestigate, which  I am  sure  you  will  inqufre  into  tho- 
roughly, and  which  will  occupy  your  time  fully  for 
thi'ee  weeks  and  longer.  Therefore  I say  the  applica- 
tion for  an  adjournment  is  wholly  untenable,  on  tlie 
grounds  and  for  the  reasons  that  I have  stated  to  you. 
What  is  the  state  of  matters  here?  Belfast  is  in  a 
state  of  siege — citizens  are  shot  down  hi  the  public 
streets  by  the  vifies  of  policemen.  This  thing  has 
been  going  on  for  several  days — it  went  on  last  night, 
and  has  been  continued  to-day.  Day  after  day,  and 
night  after  night,  Lave  these  scandalous  scenes  been 
going  on,  and  the  Resident  Alagistratc  has,  upon  his 
own  authority,  ordered  the  police  to  fire  upon  the 
people. 
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"Hix.  Adams. — I cannot  see  what  tliis  lias  to  do  ■with  Fovhes,  and  there  'was  no  ocavsion  to  make  any  Appbitdii  A. 
the  application  for  an  adjoarnment.  remark  upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — This  is  all  intended  for  the  Mr.  O’Shaughncasy. — I may  state  that  I have  been 
rioters.  myself,  some  years  ago,  counsel  for  Colonel  Forbes  in 

Mr.  M‘Mordie. — The  reniai-ks  I have  made  ha->;e  civil  oases, 
dii’ect  reference  to  the  application  before  you.  What  Mr.  ddains. — Two  gentlemen  spoke  to  each  other 

1 -wish  to  point  out  is  that  you  have  a lot  of  matters  in  court  for  a moment,  a'ud  that  was  all. 
to  inquire  into  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  3I‘Mordie. — I merely  say  the  thing  occurred, 

the  law  in  Belfast  by  the  Resident  and  Borough  Ma-  I am  satisfied  with  the  ex]ilanation. 
gistrates,  %vhich  will  occupy  your  time  for  more  than  Sir.  O’Shaughnessy. — You  should  apologize, 
a week  to  investigate,  and  it  need  not  disturb  a single  Mr.  M‘Mordie. — I will  not  apologize.  I say  I am 

policeman  from  his  beat  in  Belfast.  I ask  you.  if  you  satisfied  with  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy's  explanation, 
are  going  to  adjourn  this  in(piiry,  to  advise  the  Go-  Mr.  O’Shauglinessy. — I made  no  explanation, 
vernment  to  withdraw  the  men  who  are  shooting  Mr.  M'Erlean. — It  wa.s  a shameless  observation, 

down  and  murdering  the  citizens  in  the  public  streets.  The  Chairnuin. — Now,  Mr.  M'ilordie,  confine  your- 

The  Ohawman. — We  have  no  jurisdiction  of  that  self  for  the  future  to  the  question  before  us. 
gort.  — I have  been  strictly  doing  so. 

Mr.  M.‘‘Mordie. — Ton  can  recommend  the  Govern-  Mr.  Adams. — In  my  opinion  you  have  not ; and 
ment  to  do  it,  and  in  granting  the  adjournment — if  Mr.  Trench  concurs  with  me.  Now,  have  you  uny- 
you  do  grant  it — you  will  have  to  inform  the  Govern-  thing  toore  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  adjournment  1 
ment  of  the  causes  that  led  you  to  grant  it,  and  you  Mr.  M'-Mordie. — I put  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  an 
can  state  that  one  of  the  steps  that  would  tend  to  adjournment  is  unnecessary,  that  there  is  plenty  of 
restore  order  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  matter  to  occupy  you  for  the  present,  wholly  outside 

po]j,;e • the  question  of  the  police,  and  that  the  reasons  stated 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — And  leave  your  clients  free  to  by  the  District  Inspector  furnish  no  adequate  reason 
wreck  the  houses.  for  gi-anting  the  aj)plication.  1 say  in  the  face  of 

Mr.  M'Mordie. Withdraw  the  country  police,  who  what  is  going  on  now  in  Belfast,  that  tlie  Commission 

always  direct  their  rifles  against  one  element  of  the  ought  to  take  the  promptest  and  most  decisive  steps 
rioters,  and  never  fire  upon  the  other.  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  riots  juid  disorder 

Mr.  Trench,  q.c. No  one  kno'w’s  better  tlian  your-  terminated.  I have  suggested  that,  as  a step  in  that 

self  Mr.  M'Mordie,  that  we  have  no  juiisdiction  to  do  direction,  the  Commissioners  should  request  the 
anj'thmg  of  the  kind.  Government  to  withdraw  the  aimed  Constabulary 

Mr.  M'Mitgh. I do  not  like  to  interfere,  but  I -who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  riots,  and  who, -without 

really  must  ask  Mr.  M'Mordie  to  confine  himself  to  justification  have  shot  down  peaceable  citizens  in  the 
the  question  of  adjournment.  streets  of  ■the  town. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. I am  confining  myself  to  the  Mr.  Adarns. — That  is  a remark  not  at  all  touching 

question.  1^'®  application  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  Adams. I do  not  think  you  are.  Mr.  J/'J/ortfie. — I have  told  you  that  the  que-stions 

Mx.  M'llugh. If  Mr.  M'Mordie  desh-es  to  make  refen-ed  to  by  the  Divisional  Magistnxte  can  be  deferred 

all  these  statements,  let  him  make  them  on  oath  before  till  the  later  stages  of  the  inquiry  ; and  that  there  are 
the  Commission  at  the  propei*  time.  other  mattcre  included  in  the  scope  of  your  Com- 

Mx.  M'Mordie. Tliere  is  no  powei- to  administer  an  mission  which  can  now  be  discussed  -without  the 

oath  on  this  inquiry.  slighest  reference  to  tliose  mattei’s  wliich  the  Divisional 

Mr.  M'Hugh. Well,  you  can  get  into  the  box  and  Magistrate  refeiTed  to,  and  which  can  be  defeiaecl  until 

make  them  as  a witness.  towards  the  close  of  the  investigation.  I believe  that 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — 1 have  said  that  this  inquiry  ought  I am  expressing  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people 
not  to  be  adjourned.  I have  given  reasons  sliowing  I represent,  comprismg  a very  large  section  of  the 
why  there  ought  not  to  be  an  adjournment,  and  I inhabitants  of  Belfast,  and  that  I am  not  pressing  tlie 
tliinkl  have  also  shown  that  the  grounds  alleged  on  point  unduly  againstthisaixplication  that  has  been  made 
the  pai-t  of  the  Constabulary  in  support  of  the  applica-  by  the  Constabulary. 

tion  ai-e  wholly  inadequate.  I do  not  know,  gentle-  Tilr.  M'Hugh. — I appear  here  as  counsel  with  Jlr. 
men,  what  your  opinion  -will  bej  but  if  you  grant  O’Shaughhessy — I appear  simply  as  counsel,  having 

this  application  for  an  adioumment,  I think  the  instructions,  on  which  I intend  to  act,  and  I hope 

opinion  of  the  gi*eat  majority  of  the  population  of  Bd-  in  a few — and  they  shall  be  very  few,  words  to  state 

fast  will  be  that  the  Commissioners  have,  without  just  to  you  why  I support  tlie  argument  of  Mr.  O’Shaugh- 

cause  or  sufficient  reason, . delayed  an  investigation  nessy  that  you  should  not  adjourn.  You  are,  I am 

that  was  of  imperative  necessity  and  paramoxint  im-  sure,  quite  aware  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  iu- 

portance.  I say  this  Commission  ought  to  set  to  its  quiiy  which  has  been  entrusted  to  you — you  have  been 
work  now  and  discharge  the  duties  that  have  been  lectured  upon  that  stibject  by  Jlr.  M'Mordie — a thing 
imposed  tipon  them.  I have  pointed  out  to  them  how  quite  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  any  one  here,  for 
they  can  go  on  in  tlie  exercise  of  those  duties  without  you  are  yourselves  quite  as  well  aware  of  the  scope  of 
in  any  way  producing  the  results  which  the  divisional  your  inqu'.iy  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  appearing  before 
magistrate  has  suggested  as  the  gi-ound  of  his  applica-  you — I shall  not  refer  to  that  subject.  The  appliciu 
tira.  I observe  Colonel  Forbes  is  now  in  consultation  tion  which  has  been  made  to  you  is  made  on  the  ])art 

witli  the  counsel  for  the  Catholic  committee of  cei-tain  pei-sons,  who  may  or  may  not  be  affected  by 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy— is  absolutely  untrue,  the  inquiry.  The  application  is  a paitial  one,  made 
Colonel  Forbes  made  an  obser-vation  to  me  concerning  on  behalf  of  a particular  class  of  persons.  _ There  are 
a matter  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  others,  quite  as  dee^dy  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission,  and  I must  say  a more  inquiry,  whose  interests  ought  to  be  considei-ed. 
disgraceful  or  disreputable  thing  could  not  be  than  a What  we  say  is  this,  it  is  necessary,  undoubtedly^ 
man  occupying  the  position  of  an  advocate,  seeking  that  the  police  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  gn  mg 
to  prevent  two  gentlemen  speaking  to  each  other  in  eiddence,  but  if  for  tke^  convenience  of  the  police,  and 

court I have  never  heard  of  such  a thing  before.  It  ha-ving  regard  to  the  discharge  of  tlieir  duties  in  the 

is  worthy  of  the  counsel  for  the  Shankhill-road— I town,  it  is  necessary  that  their  evidence  should  not  be 
never  heard  anything  more  scandalous  or  insulting.  taken  at  the  present  moment,  you  can  deal  with  the 

Mr  Orr  q.c. It  is  only  right  to  say  that  Colonel  application  that  has  been  made  to  you,  without 

Forbes  merely  changed  places  with  me  in  order  that  I adjourning  the  inquiry,  by  giving  the  police  an  oppor- 
should  be  next  to  Mr.  Black.  tunity  of  appearing  and  being  examined  at  such  a 

Mr  Ada/ms A mere  moment’s  communication  stage  of  the  inquiiy  as  may  be  convenient  for  them. 

passed  between  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  and  Colonel  , You  can  give  them  time  to  relieve  the  men  who  are 
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isphiemxA.  absent  on  duty  b}'  bringing  otlier  men  into  tlio  to'.ni 
to  take  their  place — or  you  can  defer  taking  theii’ 
evidence  until  a later  period  of  the  inquiry  ; for  wth 
the  increased  force  of  Constabulary  and  soldiers  -who 
have  come  into  the  town,  you  may  rest  assured  of 
this : — that  no  matter  how  desirous  persons  may  be 
of  continuing  the  riots,  they  must  now  be  put  down 
at  once.  Now,  there  is  a suggestion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  you  can  convenience  the  police.  Another  thing 
I wish  to  say  is  this : — I apprehend,  although  J am 
not  aware  of  it,  that  your  inquiry  is  limited  in  point 
of  time,  and  if  that  be  so,  you  may,  by  defemng  the 
inquiry,  adjourn  it  beyond  the  limit  at  which  you  ai’e 
bound  to  present  your  report. 

The  Cluiirman. — There  is  no  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  — I am  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  I have 

heai-d  it  asserted  to  day  by  some  persons,  that  this 
inquiry  will,  if  it  goes  on,  intensify  the  feeling  of 
excitement  in  the  town.  I beg  to  assure  you  it  would 
be  impossible  to  intensify  the  feeling  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  town.  The  state  of  feeling  is  sucli  that 
it  cannot  be  any  worse ; and  the  danger  to  the  pro- 
perty and  the  lives  of  the  people  I represent  is  as  great 
at  tlie  present  moment  as  it  possibly  could  be ; and, 
therefore,  the  disease  being  as  virulent  as  the  worst 
foes  of  Ireland  could  wish  it  to  be,  I ask  you,  if  the 
inquiry  is  to  be  of  any  good — that  you,  as  the  doctors 
ill  charge  of  the  case,  should  apply  the  remedy  at  the 
earliest  possible  riioment,  and  that  you  should  at  once, 
in  the  face  of  whatever  danger  there  may  be,  with 
firmiie.ss  and  resoluteness  undertake  the  duties  that 
liave  been  imposed  upon  you  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
I say  it  is  this  temporising  with  the  rioters  that  has 
caused  the  riots  to  get  to  the  head  they  have  done  in 
Belfast ; and  that  if  you  firmly  do  your  duty  here  as 
Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  riots  that  have 
gone  by — I do  not  know  whether  your  inquiry  wDl  be 
extended  so  as  to  enable  you  to  investigate  the  riots 
that  are  taking  place  during  the  time  you  are  actually 
in  Belfast — ^but  if  you  at  once  investigate  and  seek  out 
what  are  the  causes  of  the  fearful  riots  that  have  dis- 
graced this  town,  and  cause  such  refonns  to  be  intro- 
duced as  will  stamp  tliem  out,  and  prevent  them  for 
the  future,  then,  I say,  you  will  be  doing  your  duty  j 
and  the  sooner  you  set  about  that  duty  the  better  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  I submit  to 
you  that  this  application  comes  from  only  a portion  of 
the  persons  interested  in  this  inquiry,  and  that  you 
should  at  once  proceed  to  business,  and  set  yourselves 
-to  inquii-e  what  has  brought  about  the  fearful  state  of 
things  which  exists  at  present  in  this  town,  and  not 
.accede  to  this  application  for  an  adjournment,  to  the 
prejudice  and  danger  of  tiiose  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  community. 

Mr.  M'-ErUan. — I have  an  observation  or  two  to 
make  with  reference  to  tlie  application  made  by  the 
head  of  the  police  force  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
inquiry.  I think,  your  Worships— and  I say  it  with 
all  defei-ence — that  if  the  inqrury  is  to  proceed  while 
language  such  as  J have  listened  to  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  is  spread  broadcast  by  the  Press  through 
Belfast,  your  duties  will  never  end.  Your  Worships 
have  heard  to-day,  since  you  have  come  to  this  court, 
the  constituted  authorities  described  as  murderers, 
;shooting  down  innocent  men.  Is  not  that  a nice  state 
of  mind  to  approach  a judicial  inquiry  ini  I am 
:Satisfied  that  Dr.  M'Morclie  would  not  use  that  lan- 
guage of  his  own  motion.  He  has  been  instructed 
by  his  clients  to  say  it ; and  your  Worships  can  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  of  persons  who  would  coolly 
put  down  in  writing  for  counsel  to  use  upon  a solemn 
inquiry  language  of  that  sort.  Again,  while  Dr. 
M'Mordie  was  addressing  you,  it  happened  that 
Colonel  Forbes  spoke  one  or  two  words  to  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  insti-uctiiig 
Dr.  M'Mordie  observed  it — his  attention  was  drawn 
to  it — and  unfortunately  for  his  own  reputation,  he 
allow  ed  Jiiraself  to  be  drawn  into  using  expressions 
which  I am  satisfied  he  now  regrets.  Dr.  M‘Mor-die 
stated  that  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Forbes  will  have 


to  be  inquired  mto.  You  can  now  form  a pretty 
fair  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Colonel  Forbes 
is  likely  to  be  treated  by  the  gentlemen  who  are 
instructing  Dr.  M'Moidie — when  he  could  not  speak, 
even  as  a private  gentleman  in  court,  without  being 
publicly  insulted.  I take  it  that  a fact  like  that, 
coming  as  it  did  under  your  own  observation  in  court, 
is  worth  the  testimony  of  any  number  of  witnesses 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  inquiiy  will  be  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  Dr.  M'Mordie ’s  clients.  Now, 
your  Worships,  in  asking  for  this  adjournment,  or 
rather  jn  resisting  this  adjournment,  Mr.  Smith 
alluded  to  your  Commission  as  a solemn  farce,  as  a 
travesty  of  your  duty,  and  as  inflaming  the  minds 
of  tlie  people.  I think  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen 
who  instructed  Mr.  Smith  to  make  that  observation 
must  be  sadly  inflamed,  when  language  like  that  is 
addressed  to  you  on  the  simple  question  of  adjourn- 
ment. I would  not  for  one  moment  allude  to  it 
except  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  has  been  going 
on  at  the  other  side.  It  is  exactly  the  same — aggres- 
sive m its  style  and  manner — as  what  is  taking 
place  on  the  Shankliill-road  at  the  present  time  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  who  are  instoucting  those 
gentlemen.  The  most  outrageous  charges  and  insinu- 
ations— like  the  missiles  which  have  been  continually 
levelled  at  the  authoiities  in  the  public  sti-eets — seem 
to  have  been  rolled  up  into  something  in  the  shape  of 
a brief,  and  handed  to  counsel  to  use  in  this  court  of 
justice,  and  to  be  addressed  to  you  as  Comniissionera. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  been  going  on.  It  is  well 
tliat  your  Worships  should  know  that  the  gentlemen 
who  origniated  this  “solemn  farce,”  tliis  “travesty 
of  duty,”  the  very  men  instructing  Mr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
M'Mordie,  were  the  men  who  called  for  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Smith — My  friend,  Mr.  M'Brlean,  has  utterly 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  my  remarks.  What  1 said 
was  that  by  complying  with  the  application  for  an  ad- 
journment you  would  make  the  Commission  a sole-nn 
farce. 

Mr.  M'-Erlicm — ^Very  well. 

Mr.  Smith — Very  well  j that  is  just  the  contrary  to 
what  my  friend  said  when,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  he 
misrepresented  my  meaning  for  his  clients  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  M‘Erha,n — I did  not.  It  was  you  who  ad- 
dressed the  gallery. 

Mr.  Smith — My  gallery  is  the  Bench,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  before  me. 

Mr.  M'Erlean — I will  not  compete  with  the  chief 
gallery  howler  of  the  Nor-tli-East  Circuit 

Mr.  Adams — Mr.  M'Erlean,  I must  ask  you  not  to 
use  such  language. 

•Mr.  MErlean — Oh,  sir,  I was  very  quiet  until  they 
commenced  to  provoke  me  too  far.  It  rs  all  right,  sir ; 
but  if  you  were  living  in  Belfast,  as  I have  been  all 
my  life,  you  would  see  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a 
Eoland  for  their  Oliver. 

Mr.  Smith — I don’t  mind  it.  Language  like  that 
rolls  off  me  like  water  off  a duck’s  back. 

Mr.  11‘Erlean — A gentleman  is  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps,  and  by  the  language  he  uses,  and  if  any 
one  sends  me  to  the  gallery  I will  send  him  to  a more 
elevated  position. 

The  Chairmcm — Mr  M'Erlean,  I must  again  ask 
you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  MErlean — Very  well,  sii-.  As  I was  saying 
when  I was  interrupted,  it  was  the  party  that  these 
gentlemen  repr^ient  that  asked  for  this  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  The  Commission  was  issued  at  their  re- 
quest, made  publicly  in  the  papers,  and  sent  to  the 
Executive  before  any  other  party  took  any  action  in 
the  matter,  so  that  they  at  all  events  have  no  reason 
to  comjflain  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  I submit  that 
this  inquiry  should  proceed,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 
Belfast  has  been  in  a state  of  riot  for  the  last  three 
months.  It  commenced  in.  June,  it  lasted  for  the 
gi-eater  part  of  June.  It  went  on  in  July.  It  is  now 
August,  and  rioting,  it  appears,  is  still  proceeding.  We 
arc  most  desii-ous  tliat  the  inquiry  should  go  on.  We 

if 
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have  our  witnesses  present,  our  case  is  prepared,  and 
we  ai'e  most  anxious  to  present  our  witnesses  in  the 
bos  for  examination,  and  our  case  to  your  wor-ships  for 
consideration.  We  protest  against  the  adjournment. 
We  want  the  investigation  to  take  place  as 
goon  as  possible.  We  desire  it  for  many  reasons. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Catho- 
lic inhabitants  of  Belfast  have  got  considerable  pro- 
tection for  their  lives,  but  unquestionably  they  have 
got  no  protection  for  their  property.  Their  houses 
have  been  wrecked  and  burned  down.  Their  property 
has  been  looted.  Attacks  have  been  made  on  the  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  in  every  quarter  of  Belfast — from 
three  or  four  points  at  the  same  moment.  An  organ- 
ised system  of  terrorism,  commenced  by  the  organized 
attack  on  the  boy  Curran,  has  continued  from  that 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  going  on  even  now. 
The  Catholics  are  hunted  and  pursued  like  wild  beasts, 
although  those  who  hunt  them  are  not  paid  what  at 
one  time  was  considered  sufficient  remuneration  when 
£5  was  paid  by  law  for  a Catholic’s  life.  That  used 
to  be  the  law,  but  it  has  been  abandoned.  But  at  the 
present  moment  the  Catholics  of  Belfast  are  hunted 
and  pursued,  their  houses  wrecked  and  burned  and 
their  property  pillaged.  I respectfully  say  that  this 
inquiry  should  proceed,  and  there  is  another  strong 
reason  why  it  should  proceed.  Dr.  M'Mordie'  has 
stated  oa  his  instructions  that  not  a single  Orangeman 
is  in  gaol  for  all  that  has  occurred,  and  in  the  same 
sentence  he  praises  the  borough  magistrates,  majiy  of 
whom  are  Orangemen.  Openly  and  avowedly  lie  makes 
that  statement  in  court.  Is  not  that  a ten-ible  state- 
ment for  counsel  to  make  1 First  aud  foremost  her 
Majesty’s  troops  are  refoiTed  to  as  murderers,  although 
some  of  them  are  lying  in  their  graves  from  injuries 
received  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Next  he 
makes  a boast  that  Belfast,  which  returns  Orange  mem- 
bers for  all  its  divisions  with  the  exception  of  one — 
Belfast,  with  all  its  Orange  popidation  of  the  working 
classes,  numbering  thousajids  and  thousands,  has  not  a 
single  Orangeman  in  gaol  for  complicity  in  these 
riots,  and  he  defends  the  borough  juagistrates  in 
the  same  breath — the  borough  magisti-atcs,  who 
are  active  electioneering  agents,  active  Orangemen, 
active  partisans ; and  who  recognise  an  Orangeman 
•when  he  appears  in  the  dock  just  as  readily  as  I know 
my  clients. 

Mr.  M'Mordie. — ^Thereis  not  a particle  of  evidence 
of  that,  not  one  particle. 

"i/Lr.  M'Erlecm. — No  one  knows  it  better  than  you 
do,  and  no  one  condemned  Orangemen  in  moi-e  for- 
cible terms  than  you  did,  who  rised  to  speak  of  them 
as  savages. 

The  Cluxii-man — Will  you  have  the  kinduess  to 
confine  your  observations  to  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr.  iPErUa/n.' — I will,  sii'.  I was  at  the  borough 
magisti-ates,  but  it  was  Mr.  M'Mordie  introduced  the 
subject.  I was  at  the  Orangemen,  it  was  Mr.  M‘Mor- 
dio  introduced  them.  I will  follow  Mr.  M‘Mordie 
step  by  step  in  tliis  inquiry.  I shall  track  him  into 
the  secrets  of  the  Orange  Hall. 

Mr.  M^M(irdie. — I am  not  a member.  I don’t  be- 
long to  the  Order*. 

Mr.  M^Erlean. — I dare  say  they  ■would  not  let  you 
in,  and  I suppose  they  are  right.  I suppose  it  is  be- 
cause you  don’t  know  much  about  them  that  you  are 
holding  a brief  for  them  now. 

Mr.  Adams. — ^Mr.  M‘Er-leairj  do  keep  to  the  srrb- 
jeet 

Mr.  M‘Erlean. — Yes,  sir,  I will  do  so.  I wish 
to  say  that  whenever  you  proceed  with  this  inquiry  I 
ehall  endeavour  to  ajrproaeh  you  as  reasonably  as  I 
can,  by  keeping  strictly  to  the  evidence  aird  the  facts 
of  the  case,  for  I know  it  is  by  the  evidence  and  facts 
that  you  be  guided,  and  not  by  speeches  j but  if 
gentlemen  at  the  other  side  are  permitted  to  make 
political  speeches  and  defend  the  borough  magistrates 
they  must  expect  to  be  replied  to.  I hope  those  ma- 
gistrates will  attend  here  for  examination,  and  I will 


show  your  worships  how  they  have  discharged  their 
duties.  As  to  the  resident  magistrates  I will  not  say 
a word  about  them,  they  ar-e  able  to  defend  themselves, 
but  I think  enough  has  taken  place  here  to-day  to 
show  you  how  they  ai-e  likely  to  be  treated.  1 say  in 
conclusion  that  no  case  has  been  made  for  an  adjourn- 
ment. I merely  wish  to  add  tliat  when  the  inquiry 
took  place  into  the  riots  of  1874  an  adjournment  was 
asked  for,  but  was  refused. 

Mr.  — ^Wasthe  to'wn  quiet  at  the  time  the 

adjournment  was  refused. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I cannot  say  as  to  that  whether 
the  town  was  actually  quiet  or  not ; but  I know  an 
adjournment  was  applied  for,  and  was  refused.  I will 
send  for  the  Blue  Book. 

Mr.  Adams. — There  is  no  mention  of  i^  in  the  Blue 
Book. 

Mr.  Smith. — It  was  in  186.6. 

Mr.  M^H-ugh. — That  application  was  unanimous, 
and  was  refused. 

Mr.  11‘Erlean. — Yes : there  was  a unanimous  ap- 
plication for  an  adjournment,  but  it  was  refused,  and 
Mr.  Kea,  who  was  present,  said  he  was  concerned  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  riots  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  in 
that  case  an  adjournment  was  granted,  hut  that  was 
for  special  reasons,  and  the  Commiasionem  ruled  that 
there  was  no  ground  laid  for  an  adjournment,  and 
refused  to  grant  it,  as  I submit  you  will  do  to-day. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  know  whether  you  will 
follow  the  usual  course  in  taking  the  evidence,  hut 
assuming  that  you  will  do  so,  I suppose  you  will  first 
take  the  evidence  of  the  town  inspector  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  town  inspector  is  here — 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — He  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  iPErlean. — Excuse  me ; I forgot  that  you 
had  been  promoted.  I apologize. 

Assistant  luspeotor-General  Cullen. — Mr.  Carr  is 
not  here. 

Mr.  SPErlean. — Mr.  Carr,  the  tosvn  inspector,  has 
been  in  hospital  owing  to  wounds  he  received  from 
some  of  Mr.  M'Mordie’s  “ lambs,”  Probably  he  will 
be  brought  hei-e  on  a stretcher. 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — He  is  on  duty 
at  present. 

Mr.  APErlean. — Is  he  better? 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — He  is. 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I am 
glad  also  to  see  that  Colonel  Forbes,  who  was  nearly 
killed  the  other  day,  is  able  to  be  here  to-day,  If 
the  Commissioners  commenced  by  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  tliose  gentlemen  and  other  witnesses  ■who 
can  be  produced,  they  will  have  enough  to  occupy 
them  sever.al  days.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  ought  to  adjourn  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Belfast,  well  and  good  ; but  I do 
implore  of  you  not  to  adjourn  this  inquiry  at  the  in- 
stance, as  has  been  insinuated,  of  the  Town  Council 
or  its  representatives.  There  is  a most  tremendous 
feeling  against  them.  They  ai^e  the  most  exclusive 
body — except  the  Orange  lodges — in  existence.  Not 
a Catholic  in  it  from  beginning  to  end  except  one, 
whose  business  it  is  to  test  rotten  beef,  and  another 
who  sees  whether  the  sewei-s  are  all  right.  And 
gentlemen,  while  you  are  here,  I ask  of  you  not  to 
hold  any  communication  either  mth  Mr.  Bates  or 
any  of  the  Town  Council. 

Mr.  Adatns.—We  hold  no  communication  with  any 
one,  you  may  understand  that. 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — Allow  me  to  say  that  when 
I mentioned  that  the  Town  Council  had  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissionere  in  re- 
ference to  an  adjournment  of  the  inquiry  I did.  so 
under  a total  misapprehension.  As  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned I would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  make 
an  insinuation  or  a chai’ge  and  to  adhero  to  it  3 I 
thought  it  was  not  well  founded ; and  now  having 
heard  that  what  took  place  was  simply  a communi- 
cation from  your  secretary  to  the  town  clei'k  in  tlie 
ordinary  way,  I at  once  withdraw  any  statement  I 

4 C 
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AfPBamzA^  haTS  made  pointing  to  any  other  construction  of  the  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  the  feeling  may 
transaction.  be  continued  and  kept  at  its  worst  by  holding  this 

Mr.  M'Mordia. — Allow  me  to  point  out  that  there  is  Inquiry  now.  What  Mr.  Cullen  says  is  that  holding 
no  power,  as  I read  this  Commission,  granted  to  -you  the  Inquiry  at  present  would  keep  up  the  bad  feeling 
to  adjourn.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  that  exists  between  the  parties  into  which  tlie  town  is 
affixed  to  the  document  under  v/hich  you  are  acting  divided,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a very  reason- 
giving  yo\i  a power  of  adionmment.  able  statement.  I have,  on  the  part  of  the  Town 

Mr.  ICHugh. — I would  wish  to  impress  upon  you,  Council  of  Belfast,  nothing  to  say  to  this  application ; 
gentlemen,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  Commission,  but  to  remove  any  possible  misapprehension  which  may 
to  which  Mr.  M'Erlean  has  referred,  there  was  a exist  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Town  Council 
unanimous  application  made  by  all  the  parties  present  in  the  matter,  I simply  state  here  that  they  consider 
for  an  adjournment,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  the  application  a very  proper  one. 
they  all  wished  for  some  reason  or  other  .to  adjourn  Mr.  J.  C.  White  (Solicitor)— I aj)peav  to  watch  the 
the  inquiry,  the  Commissioners  refused.  I believe  we  proceedings  on  behalf  of  a number  of  ratepayers  in 
shall  be  in  a position  to  get  the  Blue  Book  containing  the  town — gentlemen  who  will  have  to  bear  a great 
the  Eeport  In  the  coiuse  of  the  day.  portion  of  the  expenses  caused  by  these  riots  when 

Mr.  M'Erlean. — I do  not  wish,  your  Worships,  to  the  bill  comes  to  be  paid.  I am  not  prepared  to 
detain  you  any  longer,  I will  not  allude  any  further  to  offer  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  application  for 
the  unfortunate  Corporation,  but  I certainly  would  adjournment.  The  course  I have  to  take  will  be 
urge  on  belialf  of  the  parties  that  I represent,  that  the  an  independent  one,  and  I give  no  opinion  as  to 
Court  shouli  j)roceed  with  the  Inquiry,  and  take  such  who  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  matter,  birb  having 
evidence  and  examine  such  witnesses  as  may  be  pro-  regard  to  the  conflicting  statements  which  have  been 
duced  before  it,  and  as  far  as  I am  able,  I respectfully  made,  I would  suggest  that  you  should  adjourn  the 
protest  against  any  adjournment  of  the  Court.  Inquiry  to  a later  hour  in  the  day,  or  till  to-morrow 

Mr,  Orr,  q.c. — I wish  to  make  a couple  of  remarks  morning,  with  the  view  of  taking  evidence  on  the 
in  consequence  of  some  observations  which  fell  from  question  of  adjourning  the  Inquiry,  and  as  to  whether 
the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you — chiefly  from  matters  are  iu  the  excited  state  in  which  they  are 
Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  to  the  effect  that  this  application  reported  to  be.  It  is  a very  serious  question,  and  I 
was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Town  Council.  I can  form  no  opinion  upon  it  at  the  present  time  ; but 

tbink  one  of  the  learned  gentlemen — I do  not  know  if  matters  are  in  the  serious  state  reported  by  the 

whether  it  was  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  or  not,  used  the  Assistant  Inspector-General,  it  is  a very  serio\is 

expression  that  this  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  the  question  to  consider  whether  or  not  this  Commission, 

mob,  through  the  To-wn  Clerk.  Wliethcr  that  was  sitting  here  day  by  day,  would  not  tend  to  increase 
said  on  instructions,  or  merely  from  the  imaginatidn  of  and  aggravate  that  feeling,  and  if  you  find  that  probably 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  statement,  I do  not  know,  it  would  do  so,  the  Inquiry  certainly  ought,  in  my 
but  at  all  events  it  is  wholly  and  absolutely  ■adthout  opinion,  to  be  adjourned.  I believe  that  the  course  I 
foundation.  The  mere  fact  that  all  the  contending  have  suggested  would  be  approved  of  by  the  rate- 
parties  here — Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  M'Mordie,  who  payers. 

represent  the  Protestant  party,  of  whom  it  has  been  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. — ^Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a 
said  the  majority  of  the  Town  Council  is  composed,  suggestion?  I Jiave  been  speaking  to  a number  of 
as  well  as  Mr.  O’Shauglmessy,  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  and  Mr.  gentlemen  around  me,  and  what  I would  say  is  tliis — 
MCErlean,  who  represent  the  Catholics,  oppose  the  if  you  are  satisfied  in  our  own  minds  that  going  on 
application,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  with  the  inquiry  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
absurdity  of  the  idea.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  I would  be  attended  with  anything  like  danger,  as  has 
wish  to  state  that  the  Corporation  neither  asked  for  nor  been  stated,  to  the  peace  of  the  town — if,  further,  it 
supi)Oi'ted  the  application.  They  simply  stated  their  would  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  constituted 
opinion,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  as  to  the  propriety  authorities  from  their  posts,  and  if  it  would  be  incon- 
of  it,  nothing  more.  The  interview  your  Secretary  venient  to  adopt  a different  course  of  procedure  from 
had  with  myself  and  Mr.  Black  this  morning  was  that  adopted  at  foi-mer  Commissions,  of  commencing 
simply  to  ascertain  what  our  views  were  on  the  subject,  with  the  evidence  of  the  official  witnesses,  I would 
and  we  said  then,  as  we  saynow,  that  although  we  did  suggest  that  we  should  adjourn  now,  and  resume  the 
not  ask  for  this  Commission,  and  did  not  take  the  Commi^ion  on  Wednesday  next ; for,  certainly,  if 
initiative  in  any  waj'',  neither  did  we  apply  for  the  between  this  and  Wednesday  we  do  not  get  rid  of 
adjournment,  we  felt  bound  when  asked  for  our  these  riots,  I would  say  you  should  go  on  with  the 
opinion  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  town,  inquiry  then,  because  then  it  will  be  demonstrated 
we  believed  the  application  intended  to  be  made  for  that  there  is  no  use  in  any  adjournment. 
mi  adjournment  was  a proper  one.  So  far  as  we  were  Mr.  Smith. — I beg  to  say  that  if  you  do  adjourn, 
concerned  we  did  not  even  know  who  was  to  make  the  I hope  it  will  be  to  Wednesday, 
application.  Until  Mr.  Cullen  stated  it  in  Court  I Mr.  Adams. — Why? 

did  not  know  who  was  going  to  make  it.  We  do  not  Mr.  Smith. — Sitnply  because  if,  with  all  the  police 

intend  to  take  sides  with  any  party  whatever  in  this  in  the  town,  and  all  the  military,  and  all  the  Resident 
Inquiry.  We  intend  to  take  a perfectly  neutral  and  im-  Magistrates,  the  riots  are  not  got  rid  of  in  four  days, 
partial  course  between  them,  giving  you  such  assistance  ■ the  sooner  the  Magistrates  are  superseded,  and  better 
as  you  ask  for,  and  we  may  be  able  to  afford,  in  order  men  sent  to  fill  theii’  places,  the  better, 
to  enable  you  to  make  such  a Report  as  will  enable  tbe  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. — I am  making  a suggestion  in 
Government  to  take  effective  steps  not  merely  for  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town.  I 
restoiing  the  peace  of  the  town  at  present,  but  for  am  speaking  simply  from  my  instructions.  If  my 
preserving  it  for  the  future.  Mr.  Smith  has  stated  instructions  are  correct,  no  person  should  be  more 
that  when  this  Commission  was  issued  on  the  29th  of  anxious  that  an  end  shall  be  put  to  these  riots  than 
July,  mattei-8  in  the  town  were  in  tlie  same  condition  my  clients.  They  are,  day  by  day  and  night  by 
as  at  present.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  eiTorin  making  that  night,  in  peril  of  their  lives  and  properties.  But 
statement.  The  town  was  pei-feotly  quiet  on  the  29th  with  regard  to  an  adjournment  some  difficulty  may 
of  July.  It  was  not  uatH  the  31st  that  the  unfor-  arise.  I know,  sir  (addressing  Mr.  Adams),  tliat  you 
tunate  riots  which  have  since  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  will  have  to  he  engaged  elsewhere  on  public  duties 
town  commenced,  so  that  the  state  of  the  town  at  before  the  month  is  out.  You  will  be  engaged  at 
pre^entis  not  what  it  was  on  the  29th,  when  the  Com-  your  Revision,  which  must  take  precedence  of  this 
mission  was  issued.  Mr.  M'Hugh  has  stated  that  the  inquiry.  In  addition,  I believe  I wDl  myself  bo  en- 
foAling  in  the  town  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is  at  the  gaged  at  something  of  the  same  sort,  from  what  I see 
present  moment  .and  therefore  that  no  injury  could  in  the  papers ; and  if  we  are  to  proceed  with  this 
result  by  holding  the  Inquiry  now.  With  great  respect,  inquiry  at  all,  wo  must  spend  some  time  at  it.  I 
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■would  suggest  tJiat  j'ou  should  adjourn  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  perhaps  some  change  may  occur  in  the 
meantimej  and  things  may  be  quieter  than  they  are  at 
present. 

Sir.  Smith. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  you 
adjourn  at  all,  you  should  adjourn  till  after  ‘the  15th 
of  August,  which  is  a Tery  critical  and  dangerous 
anniversary. 

Mr.  O'Shaughnsasy. — I am  told  by  a clergyman 
here  that  there  rvill  be  no  danger  on  the  15th  of 
August,  as  there  will  be  no  processions. 

Mr.  M‘llugh. — As  regards  Mr.  Orr’s  argument  that 
this  inquiry  will  bo  likely  to  revive  and  keep  up  the 
feelhig  of  excitement' in  tire  town,  that  would  be  an 
argument  against  ever  holding  tire  inquiry  at  all. 

Mr.  3PMordie, — Allow  mo  to  say  I tliink  this 
question  of  adjournment  should  not  be  decided  until 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then,  if  tire  Court  resolve 
to  proceed  at  once,  that  will  simplify  the  matter.  If 
they  resolve  upon  an  adjournment,  I tliink  the  ad- 
jouranrent  ought  to  take  place  to  some  distant  day. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  simple-minded  thing  to  imagine 
that  four  days  will  alter  the  permanent  condition  and 
state  of  feeling  of  the  town.  It  will  not.  Tire  riots 
may  be  stopped  in  that  time,  and  probably  will ; but 
the  causes  of  the  riots,  the  feelings  wMch  gave  rise  to 
them,  will  not  be  lessened — tlrey  will  continue  active 
and  strong.  Therefor’e,  if  there  is  to  be  an  adjourn- 
ment, I would  recommend  that  it  should  be  for  at 
least  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime  I tliink  there 
will  bo  new  instructions  issued,  and  time  will  be  given 
to  reconstruct  the  terms  of  the  document  determining 
the  scope  and  prrrposes  of  the  inquiry.  It  is,  I think, 
probable  that  the  present  Government  will  refuse  to 
wash  the  dii'ty  linen  of  Mr.  John  Motley  and  his 
subordinate.?. 

The  Chairman. — ^We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Adams. — I see  no  necessity  for  making  any 
reference  to  the  late  Government  of  the  Queen  in 
connection  with  this  Commission. 

"M-i-.M^Mardie. — John  Morley,  the  modern  Eousseau, 
with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Marat  combined. 

The  Commissioners  retired  to  consider  their-  decision, 
and  after  about  ten  minutes'  absence  returned  into 
Court. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  Assistant  Inspector- 
General  Cullen). — iVe  understand  from  what  yoir 
have  said,  that  you  consider  that  the  peace  of  the  town 
would  be  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  this  Com- 
mission of  Inquri-y  ? 

Assistant  Inspector-General  Cullen. — I do,  sir. 

The  Chavrmwn. — "We  have  considered  the  application 
made  by  the  Divisional  Magistrate,  and  we  consider 
the  application  reasonable.  We  have  no  intention, 
nor  have  we  any  power,  to  withdraw  the  inquiry. 
We  refrain  from  entering  iirto  some  of  the  topics  that 
have  been  addressed  to  us ; as  to  do  so  would  be  to  a 
certain  extent  to  prejudge  the  matters  refen-ed  to  us 
to  inquii-e  into."  We  axe  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  held  in  the  existing  state  of 
•things.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  town,  and  we  think  that 
for  all  persons  concerned  or  interested  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  inquiry  should  be  held  at  a time — 
we  trust  not  far  distant— when  a calmer  atmosphere 
shall  pre-\mil.  The  observations  -wldch  have  been 
addressed  to  us  do  not  alter  this  view,  but  rather  con- 
firm it.  We  could  not  think  of  holding  a partial  or 
disjointed  inquiry,  such  as  we  believe  that  this  would 
be  under  existing  circumstances;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  tlie  holding  of  the  inquiry  at  pi-esent  would 
be  calculated  to  intensify  the  unfortunate  hostility 
existing  between  various  pai-ties  in  this  town.  We 
accoi-dingly  adjourn  the  inquiry^  Full  notice  will  be 
given  of  the  date  at  which  the  inquiry  will  be  re- 
sumed. 


Mr.  Trench,  Q.o. — I entu'cly  concur  with  tho  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  by  the  chairman. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  who  should  be 
the  proper  custodians  of  tlie  peace  of  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, we  cannot  refrain  fi-om — indeed  we  are  bound  to 
take  the  opinion  of  tlie  persons  who  at  the  present 
moment  have  de  facto  tlie  trust  imposed  upon  them  of 
preserving  tlie  peace ; when  they  tell  us — in  which  wo 
concur — that  it  would  be  very  likely  to  endanger  the 
peace  if  we  were  to  continue  the  inquiry  at  present. 
I think  we  are  bound  to  grant  tlie  application  of  the 
Divisional  Magistrate. 

Mr.  Adams. — I also  agree  in  tho  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  Court.  What  weighs  with  me  entirely  is 
this — the  Chief  Police  Officer  in  the  town  lias  assured 
us  here,  with  all  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  that 
if  we  continue  this  inquiry,  that  thereby  wo  will  aid 
in  keeping  up  the  present  despei-ate  state  of  tilings  in 
the  town,  and  in  causing  a continuance  of  the  state 
of  things  which  has  cost  the  lives  of  many,  and  baa 
done  such  dreadful  injury  to  propei-ty  in  ^e  town. 
Upon  that  gi-ound,  and  that  ground  alone,  I concur  in 
the  adjournment  of  the  inquii-y.  As  to  an  adjourn- 
ment for  six  months,  we  do  not  contemplate  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  wOl  acljourn  to  an  early  day.  It 
would  be  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  to 
put  an  end  to  the  state  of  riot  and  confusion  now  pre- 
vailing in  Belfast.  Those  whose  duty  is  to  suppress 
these  riots  ^ust  deal  with  them.  We  will  then,  we 
hope,  on  a vei-y  early  day — when  these  riots  have 
been  properly  dealt  with  by  the  autlioritiea  constituted 
for  that  purpose — ^we  will  open  an  inqiriry — wo  will 
hear  all  sides,  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  end.  I only 
wish  to  add  one  word — that  we  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  one.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  has 
withdi-awn  the  mistake  he  fell  into.  We  have  held 
no  communication  with  any  party  with  reference  to 
this  application.  Wo  act  solely  and  entirely  upon  tho 
statement  made  to  us  here,  by  tbe  Divisional  Magis- 
trate who  has  made  the  application. 

Mr.  Smith. — I pr^ume  a week’s  notice  will  be  given 
of  tho  time  when  tho  Ooramisaion  will  ait  1 

Mr.  Adams.- — Certainly. 

Tho  Chairrum, — Ample  notice  shall  be  given. 

Mr.  3TErlean.~S.  think  you  should  give  some  in- 
structions to  the  police  for  the  protection  of  Catholics 
in  isolated  districts.  There  were  thousands  of  pounds 
worth  of  property  wrecked  last  week.  Tho  Catholics 
have  refrained  from  retaliating  up  to  the  present ; and 
now,  because  of  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  other 
parties,  the  inquiry  is  postponed,  and  their  case  is  not 
to  bo  heard,  for  the  present.  I cannot,  of  course, 
object  to  what  you  have  done ; hut  I would  ask,  is  it 
because  the  Catholics  have  kept  tho  peace  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  they  are  to  he  deprived  of  protec- 
tion! I submit  that  some  protection  ought  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  poor  Catholic  inhabitants  of  this 
city,  whose  property  has  been  looted  and  houses 
wrecked;  you  have  been  sent  here  to  inquire  into 
these  matters.  • Under  the  circumstances,  representing 
as  I do  the  poorer  and  humbler  class  of  Catholics — 
those  who  have  suffered  most  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  affaii-s  in  the  to-wn — I ask  yon — representing 
the  Government  as  you  do — to  give  instructions  to 
the  police  authorities  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
the  protection  of  our  lives  and  properties  in  Brifast, 
and  not  drive  the  Catholics  to  take  steps  to  protect 
themselves, 

Mr.  Adams. — That  is  not  within  tho  scope  of  our 
inquiry  at  all. 

Mr,  M'Erlean. — I am  sorry  for  it. 

Mr.  M‘Eugh  —And  I am  sony  to  say  this  adjourn- 
ment will  be  regarded  as  a triumph  for  the  rioters— 
another  triumph  for  them. 

The  Court  adjourned. 
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I.— Map  07  Belfast. — Showing,  coloured  red,  the  Protestant  Districts;  coloured  blue,  the  Cathoh'c 
Districts ; coloured  (dotted  lines)  green,  the  route  of  the  Islandmen ; marked  ^ District  Police 
Stations ; x Sub-Police  Stations ; and  o proposed  new  Police  Stations. 


IL — Retdbns  famished  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Retuen  showing  strength  of  Town  Force  on  31st  May,  1886. 
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Donegall-street, 

1 

7 

4 

48 

Thos.  F.  Singleton,  { 

Antrim-road, 
Crumlin-road,  . 

1 

4 

3 

22 

W.  D.  Grene,  . 

1 

3 

1 

20 

W.  Reeves,  . . j 

Queen-street,  North,  . 

— 

2 

1 

10 

Shankhill,  . . 

— 

3 

1 

16 

3 

19 

10 

r 

Albert-crescent, 

1 

3 

1 

27 

Divis-street,  1. 



3 



19 

M.  M.  Stritch,  . 4 

„ ir. 

Falls-road,  I.  . . . 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

12 

„ II.  . 



2 

1 

11 

L 

Peter’s  Hill, 

1 

4 

1 

34 

2 

16 

5 

D.L’s 

6 

12 

590 

Vacancies,  — 

— 

40 

6 

Total,  . . 6 

12 

550 

Con. 

132 


109 


116 


118 


Tows  OP  Belfast. — Present  strength  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  above  Town,  by  Ranks,  and 
Religion  in  each  Rank. 


Rake. 

j Religion.  | 

S&NE.  ! 

1 Religion. 

P. 

R.C. 

P. 

R.C. 

Town  Inspectors, 

1 

_ 

Acting  Sergeants,  .... 

' 18 

13 

District  Inspector.4,  .... 

3 

1 

Constables, 

219 

209 

Head  Constables,  .... 

4 

Total  Sergeants,  Acting-Sergeants, 

Sergeants,  . . . • . . : 

48 

37 

and  Constables, 

285  ; 

i 

259 

Dated  at  Belfast,  6th  October,  1886. 

(Signed),  T.  P.  Care,  Town  Insi^&cior. 


SuMMAEV  of  Force  on  each  Day. 


3rd,  4th,  6th,  Gth,  7th,  8th,  9th, 

10th,  and  11th  July,  1886,  . 250 


12th  July,  1886,  . 

249 

13th  „ „ . . 

248 

I4th  „ „ 

. 1,037 

16th  „ „ . . 

. 1,0C3 

16th  „ )i  • 

881 

17th  „ „ . 

881 

19th  „ ,1  • 

879 

20th  July,  1886,  ....  879 

21st  816 

22nd  499 

23rd  499 

24th  398 

25th  397 

26th  „ 397 


All  left  on  27th. 
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BELFAST. 

o ? V Arttrun  Jtocui  Slcuiorc  about  ISO  yds  beyotul  this 
^ hcund^xry  at  point.  m/beoJed 


0.20. Imposed  ^ 
Ne^v  Barrack fon.  ' 
SpdngfieldlLoajd) 
about  150yds  fror^ 
Ode  houndary  at, 
point  indicated. 


O.  Denotes ;Jir)posed. 
Bewibldte  Stations^ 
f1^)  Templerrwre 
Avetme.f 15)Bewtjowrv- 
~ardsBA/20)  Spring- 
-tieldBn21)Grosyerwr 
BA.fZ7)OldlcdgeR*^ 


0. 15.  Phoposed 
Bety  Barrack  ( on. 
BeHtxnvnards  Road, ) 
ahoat  ZOOydsirom 
das  boundary  at 
point  indicated, 


r~^0^14-.  Proposed 
Bew  Barrack,  f in 
Tentplenwredyenne) 

about  WOydsirora 
this  boundary  at 
point  indicated. 


Bed,  derwtes  Pvtestcmt  Districts. 

Btue  „ Catholic 

Route-  of  Dlandmen.  clotted  green 


"V  Denotes  District  Police  Stations, 
(1)  Mend  Quarters  East  Distrvct 
f i)  „ Soidh 


fSJ  Bead  Quarters  West  District, 
fd-)  „ „ Borth  „ 

tor  the  To  wn, . 


X/5.  DcrUinJbi^h/  about 
430  yds  beycaidihishoitnd- 
~ary  at  point  indicated. 


ITbidcs 
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Dslfast  Eiots. — List  of  Officers  on  Duty  in  Belfast  from  Counties,  in  June. 


No. 

Name. 

County. 

Date  and  Hour  of 
Arrival 

Date  of  Depatturo. 

H..r, 

Day. 

1 

Lound,  John, 

D.  I, 

Cavan, 

3.30  p.m 

8 June 

2 

Sullivan,  R.  J., 

Donegal, 

9.  0 „ 

8 „ 

li.  0 a.m. 

23  „ 

3 

Bernard,  J.  W.  V., 

Londonderry, 

7.15  „ 

8 „ 

11.  0 „ 

16  „ 

4 

M‘Dermott,  E.  J.,  . 

Ijouth, 

12.30  a.m. 

8 „ 

l.SO  p.m. 

15  „ 

5 

Supple,  K.  L., 

Meath, 

3.30  p.m. 

8 „ 

5.  0 „ 

li  » 

6 

M'Guire,  J.  A., 

Monaghan, 

11.  0 a.m. 

8 

1.30  „ 

16  „ 

7 

Dwyer,  Charles, 

Tyrone, 

11.  0 „ 

8 „ 

1.30  „ 

99  J 

8 

MuUiner,  E.  W.,  . 

Westmeath, 

5.  0 p.m. 

8 „ 

9.  0 a.m.  ■ 

99 

9 

O’Connell,  W.  A.,  . 

Reserve,- 

9.  0 „ 

9 » 

10.  0 „ 

17  U 

10 

M'Namara,  J.  T.,  . 

9.  0 „ 

9 „ 

10.  0 „ 

22  „ 

11 

Reeves,  Thomas, 

9.  0 „ 

9 „ 

10.  0 „ 

15  „ 

12 

Tyacke,  H.  D., 

ERdare, 

6.30  „ 

10  „ 

7.  0 „ 

17  „ 

13 

Taylor,  J.  0., 

Leitrim, 

9.  0 „ 

10  „ 

1.30  p.m. 

15  „ 

14 

Maffett,  0.  B., 

Longfoni,  . 

6.  0 „ 

10  „ 

4.40  „ 

14  » 

15 

Shaw,  G.  E., 

Roscommon, 

6.  0 „ 

10  „ 

9.  0 a.m. 

15  „ 

16 

Walsh,  H.J.  . . . 

9.  0 „ 

10  „ 

9.  0 „ 

15  ., 

17 

Davies,  J.  T., 

King's 

6,30  ., 

11  » 

7.  0 „ 

17  „ 

18 

Lawlor,  J.  E.  C.,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

1.  0 „ 

11  » 

7.'  0 „ 

16  „ 

19 

Purcell,  J.,  . 

Queen’s,  . . . 

1.30  „ 

11  „ . 

7.  0 „ 

17  „ 

20 

Philips,  R 

Sligo, 

3.15  „ 

11  « 

l.SO  p.m. 

14  » 

31 

Lock,  J.,  . . . 

Wicklow,  . 

1.  0 „ 

11 

7.  0 a.m. 

16  „ 

22 

Rodwell,  T.,  . 

We.xford,  . 

6.30  „ 

11 

7.  0 „ 

16  ,„ 

Return  of  Officers  “ Extra”  in  Belfast  dui-ing  August  and  September,  1886. 


Date  and  Hour  of 

Arrival. 

Departure. 

1 

D.I.  Faussett,  . 

1886. 
31st  July,  . 

1886. 

Still  in  town. 

2 

„ Croghan,  . 

1st  August, 

12th  Aug.  5 p.m. 

3 

1st  „ 

17th  Sept.  5 p.m. 

4 

„ Rainsford, 

7 p.m.  SrdAug 

14th  Aug.  3.30  „ 

Returned  7 p.m.  7th  Sept. 

5 

„ Davies, 

1.30  p.m.  3rd  „ 

14th  „ 5 p.m. 

Left  6 p.m.  19th  Sept 

6 

„ Dunne,  . . . 

4.30  p.m.  3rd  „ 

12th  „ 5 p.m. 

7 

,,  Dunning, , . . 

3.15  p.m.  3rd  „ 

— 

Still  in  town. 

8 

„ Fitzsimons, 

4 p.m.  3rd  „ 

8th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

9 

„ Kelly,  . 

5.26  p.m.  3rd  „ 

7th  Aug.  1 p.m. 

10 

6.25  p.m.  3rd  „ 

14th  Aug.  4 p.m. 

11 

„ M'Carthy, 

6.30  p.m.  3rd  „ 

8th  „ 9 a.m. 

12 

„ M'Dermott,  E.  J.,  . 

6.45  p.m.  3rd  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

15th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

13 

„ Miller, 

9.15  p.m.  3rd  ,, 

14 

„ M'Dei-mott,  H.  R.,  . 

11  a.m.  4th  „ 

16th  Aug.  1 p.m. 

15 

„ Ewart, 

12.30  a, m.  4th  „ 

8th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

16 

„ Seymour, . 

12.30  a.m.  4th  „ 

8th  „ 1 p.m. 

Still  in  town. 

17 

,,  Graves, 

5.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

18 

,,  Smith,  . . . 

1.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

8th  Aug.  5 p.m. 

19 

„ Lawless,  . 

6.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

7th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

20 

„ Babbage,  . 

9.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

21 

„ Stephens, . 

4 p.m.  4th  „ 

8th  „ 1 p.m. 

22 

„ Holland,  . 

5.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

7 th  „ 1 p.m. 

23 

6.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

24 

10.30  am.  4th  „ 

— 

Still  in  town. 

25 

„ Cosgrove, . 

6.30  p.m.  4th  „ 

— 

do. 

26 

„ Martin,  . 

5 p.m.  5th  „ 

8th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

Still  in  town. 

27 

„ Huggins,  . 

6.30  p.m.  4fch  „ 

15th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

28 

4 a.m.  8th  „ 

Still  in  town. 

29 

11  a.m.  9th  „ 

— 

30 

6.30  p.m.  10th  „ 

23rd  Aug.  9 a.m. 

31 

„ Lawlor,  . . 

1 p.m.  12th  „ 

8th  Sept.  1 p.m 
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jIeturs  ofOmcBas  “Extra”  in  Belfast,  during  August  and  September,  1886 — c<yni%nv£d. 


Ho. 

Date  and  Hour  of 

Bemarka 

Arriral. 

Departure. 

1886. 

1886. 

32 

D.IMoreD,  • . , . 

1 p.m.  12th  Auff.. 

17th  Sept.,  1 p.m. 

33 

„ Unlock, 

6 p.m.  14th  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

34 

„ Cary,  H.  J.  L.  . 

6 p.m.  14th  „ 

7th  „ 1 p.m. 

35 

„ Holmes,  , 



Still  in  Town. 

36 

„ M'Namara, 

7th  Sept.  1 p.m. 

37 

„ Warburton, 

38 

„ Purcell  . , . 

39 

„ Gillman,  . 

7 p.m.  7th  Sept. 

__ 

40 

„ Power,  . 

5 p.m.  8th  „ 

■ do. 

Note. — In  addition  to  those  shown,  the  following  Officers  were  acting  in  Town : — A.  Heed,  Esq.,  T.G.  j'W. 
Colomb,  Esq.,  A.I.G. ; E.  N.  Cullen,  Esq.,  A.I.G. ; F.  F.  Singleton,  Esq.,  D.I. ; M.  Hurley,  Esq.,  D.I. ; J, 
F.  Cruise,  Esq.,  C.I. ; T.  H.  Ross,  Esq.,  C.I. ; E.  Newland,  Esq.,  A.I.G.  j A.  Fanning,  Esq.,  A.I.G. 


Town  of  Belfast — Return  of  Detachments  from  other  Counties  in  Town  during  June. 


Ho. 

Name  of  County. 

strength 

of 

detaeh- 

54me  of  Arttyal. 

Time  of  Departure. 

Horn-. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Bate. 

1886. 

1 

Cavan,  .... 

52 

34  p.m. 

8th  June 

4-40  p.m. 

2 

Donegal, 

50 

9 

8th  „ 

22nd  „ 

3 

Londonderry,  . 

50 

7-15  „ 

8th  „ 

11  „ 

16th  „ 

4 

Louth,  .... 

50 

12i  a,m. 

8th  „ 

1-30  p.m. 

15th  „ 

0 

hleath,  .... 

60 

3,30  p.m. 

8th  „ 

5 . „ - 

14th  „ 

[ Monaghan, 

28 

11  a.m. 

8th 

1-30  „ . 

15th  „ 

1 Do 

22 

2 p.m. 

8th  „ 

'7 

/ Tyrone,  .... 

10 

9 a.m. 

8th 

22nd  „ 

1 Do., 

40 

11  „ 

8th  „ 

8 

Westmeath,  . 

50 

6 p.m. 

8th 

9 a.m. 

( 

50  at  10  „ 

15th  „ 

9 

Reserve, 

150 

9 p.m. 

9th 

50  at  10  „ 

17th  „ 

1 

50  at  10  „ 

22nd  „ 

( Cavan,  .... 

6 

il-J  a.m. 

10th  „ 

4-40  p.m. 

14th  „ 

I Do., 

2 

10th  „ 

11 

Kildare, 

50 

6-30  „ 

10th  „ 

7 a.m. 

17th  „ 

13 

Lcitjim, 

65 

9 „ 

10th  „ 

1-30  p.m. 

15th  „ ' 

13 

Longford, 

51 

5 « 

10th  „ 

4-40  „ 

14th  „ 

14 

Queen’s,  . , 

10 

12  noon. 

10th  „ 

7 m 

17th  „ 

Roscommon,  . 

7 

5 p.m. 

10th  „ 

9 »'• 

15th  „ 

■ 

Do., 

93 

9 » 

10th  „ 

J 

King’s,  . . ; . 

30 

5i  „ 

11th  „ 

7 . „ , 

17th  „ 

16 

Do., 

16 

6* 

llbh  „ 

Do., 

4 

9-i 

11th  „ 

17 

Kilkejmy, 

50 

1 „ 

11th  „ 

16th  „ 

J Queen’s, 

37 

n „ 

11th  „ 

17th  „ 

( Do., 

3 

4 

11th  „ 

19 

Sligo 

70 

3-15  „ 

11th  „ 

1-30  p.m. 

14th  „ 

( Wicklow, 

23 

1 „ 

11th  „ 

7 . a.m. 

16th  „ 

1 Do.,  . . ' . 

17 

6-20  „ 

11th  „ 

21 

Wexford, 

40 

6-30  „ 

lith  „ 

22 

Mounted  Men,  . 

3 

10th  „ 

Total, 

1,129 
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' Extra  Forces  in  Belfast  in  3'uly,  1886. 


Appsnbix  B. 


— ’ 

Date  of  ArriraL 

Date  of  Departure, 

County. 

lien. 

Ho.,. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Date. 

50 

Leitrim,  . . 

Cahill, 

3 July, 

9 a.m. 

27July 

60 

Waterford, 

Huggins,  . 

„ 

l|  p.m. 

„ 

60 

Tipperary,  S.  R. 

Law,  . . . 

„ 

26  .„ 

60 

Tipperary,  N.  R. 
Queen’s,  . 

Gamble,  . ^ 

Aldworth,  . 

„ 

74  a.m. 

50 

13  July, 

7 » 

13  „ 

49 

King’s,  . 

M'Clelland, 

11  a.m. 

n „ 

27  „ 

{ 11  atlla,m. 

14  „ 

9 „ 

22  „ 

42 

Westmeath,  . 

A Head  Constable. 

\ 19  „ 10  „ 

1 12  „ lU  „ 

20 

Dublin,  . 

Talbot, 

10  a.m. 

„ 

5 p.m. 

23  „ 

64 

Waterford, 

Dagg, 

/ 20  at  10  a.m. 
( 44  „ 34  p.m. 

7 a.m. 

22  „ 

16 

Reserve,  . 

O’Connell,  . 

11  a.m. 

14  p.m. 

26 

102 

Roscommon, 

f Babbage,  Walsh, 
and  Meredith. 

(49atl4a.m. 
< 25  „ . „ 

( 28  „ 3^  p.m. 

9 am 

16  „ 

61 

Galway,  E.  R.  . 

Davis,  . 

„ 

5 p.m.' 

23  „ 

43 

Meath, 

Jephson,  . 

/ ISatllia.m. 

1 30..  114  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

27  „ 

60 

Mayo, 

Carroll, 

lUa.m. 

„ 

9 „ 

22  „ 

130 

Cork,  E.  R.  . 

J Somerville  and 
( Frazer. 

(80atllja.m. 
l50„llf  „ 

| .5  p.m. 

21  „ 

60 

Wexford, 

Somerville,  H.  B. 

1^  p.m. 

7iam. 

27  „ 

20 

W icklow, 

A Head  Constable, 

„ 

7 

22  „ 

30 

Ticoerarr.  N.  R. 

Royse, 
Dale,  . 

5 p.m. 

25 

Sligo,  1 

20  at  2 p.m. 

104 

( Fleury  and  Rains 
1 ford. 

2„3l  „ 

36  „ 3i  „ 

r 4 p.m. 
< 9 a.m. 

20  „ 
15  „ 

30  „ 7 „ 

16  „ 9 „ 

) 

l2iP-» 

16  „ 

10 

Galway,  W.  R. 

A Sergeant,  . 

71p.m. 

„ 

IJ  p.m. 

26  „ 

10 

Kilkenny,  . 

A Sergeant, 

» 

„ 

7 a.m. 

15  „ 

14 

Cork,  W.  R.  . 

A Head  Constable, 

9 „ 

„ 

Longford,  . 

Wicklow,  . 

Flower, 

Cruise,  Co.  Inspec. 

10  „ 

18  July 

10 

27  „ 

Bcmuks. 


Head  Con.  died  14tli 
, July.  1 man  left  IStli 
July.  1 man  left  2dtli 
, July.  6 men  remained 
for  prosecutions 
1 man  left  on  23i-d  July. 


1 man  left  on  18tli. 

( 3 men  left  on  15th.  1 

D.I.  and  1 Head  Con- 
( stable  left  on  19t!i. 

1 man  left  on  15th. 


64  I D.I.  Fleury  left  on 
20  >16th,  retirrned  on 

20  j 16th. 


Eetubn  of  Extra  Forces  in  Town  during  August  and  September,  1886. 


StrengUi. 

Date  of 

Rcmarka. 

Ho. 

County. 

District 

Inspector 

Head 

Constable 

Moo. 

Arrival. 

Departure. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Anti'im,  .... 

Armagh,  .... 

Down,  .... 

Londonderry,  . . . . 

Monaghan,  . . . 

Tyi-one,  .... 

Fermanagh,  . . ' . 

Louth,  . . . . 

Donegal,  . . ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

60 

28 

‘69 

89 
30  • 

50  • 
66 
7'  • 

49  • 
60 
69 
30 
30 

18 

31  July 
3 Aug. 

3 ,) 

1 „ 

1 » 

3 „ 

3 • „ 

9 „ 

3 • « 

3 • ,, 

5 » 

8 • ,, 

3 „ 

3 „ 

3 • „ 

4 » 

5 „ 

7 Sept. 

86 

j- 14  Aug. 
1 14  Aug. 
j 12  Aug. 
8 Sept. 

8 Sept. 

1 14  Aug. 
15  Sept. 

8 Sept.  , 

7 Sept. 

1 8 Sept.  1 

7 Men  still  in  town. 

In  town. 

17  Men  still  in  town. 

18  Men  still  in  town. 

17  „ 

1 District  Inspector  and  44 
Men  stDl  in  town. 
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BELFAST  BIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 

Betden  of  Extra  Forces  in  Town  during  August  and  September,  1886 — contimied. 


Countj, 

Strengtli. 

Date  of 

Biatrict 

Inspector 

Head 

Constable 

Men. 

Arrival. 

Departore. 

Remarks. 

10 

11 

Meath 

Sligo, 

2 

1 

1 

97 

4 Aug. 

8 Sept. 

30  Men  still  in  town. 

12 

Dublin,  .... 
Longford,  .... 

1 

1 

49 

1 

60 

4 „ 

» .... 

1 

— 

— 

10  „ 

23  Auff.  > 

16  Men  still  in  town. 

14 

15 

Roscommon,  . 

Cavan,  .... 

1 

1 

1 

15 

60 

49 

14  „ 

4 „ 

7 Sept.  ) 

7 

22  Men  stiU  in  town. 

16 

Westmeath, 

3 

17 

Kilkenny,  .... 

2 

90 

18 

Wexford,  .... 

3 

19 

Wicklow,  . 

1 

1 

14  „ 

20 

Carlow, 

Queen’s,  .... 



1 

29 

14  „ 

2 

76 

14  „ 

7 

22 

Note. — Odd  membei's  allowed  occasionally  to  return  to  stations. 


Return  of  Companies. 


From  16tb  to  22nd  July,  1886. 


Compao;. 

Name  of  Ofllcer. 

Number. 

A.  No.  1 Company, 

D.I.  Somerville,  H.B., 

60. 

..  2 

„ Somerville,  B.A., 

60. 

» 3 

„ Frazer  and  Henry, 

60. 

4 

„ Jephson,  . 

63. 

„ Carroll, 

64.  • 

„ 6 „ 

„ Davis, 

61. 

» 7 

„ Talbot, 

60. 

..  8 

Huuffins.  . 

62. 

» 9 

„ Law, 

50. 

10 

„ Dale, 

60. 

11 

„ Royse,  . . 

61. 

..  12 

60. 

..  13 

„ Rainsford, 

64. 

» 14 

,,  Cahill, 

60. 

» 15 

„ Gamble,  . 

60. 

Remarks. 


Comprising 
Wexford,  60. 

Cork,  B.R.,  60. 

„ 60. 

Meatb,  43,  Wicklow,  20. 

Mayo,  50,  Cork,  W.R.,  U. 

Galway,  E.R.,  51,  Cork,  E.R.,  10. 

Dublin,  20,  Tipperary,  N.R.,  30,  Galway,  10. 
Waterford,  48,  King’s,  14. 

Tipperary,  S.R. 

Sligo,  25,  King’s,  35. 

Waterford,  4,  Reserve,  15,  Westmeath,  42. 
Waterford,  60. 

Antrim,  64. 

Leitrim,  50. 

Tipperary,  N.R.,  50. 


From  22nd  July. 


No.  1 Company, 


D.I.  Flower, 

60. 

„ Jephson,  . 

52. 

„ Talbot, 

49. 

„ Davis, 

„ HusTilins.  . 

51. 

48. 

„ Law, 

50. 

„ Dale, 

„ Royse, 

50. 

49. 

„ Cahill, 

50. 

„ Gamble,  . . . 

50. 

Comprising 
Wej^oid,  50. 

„ 9,  Meath,  43. 

Dublin,  20,  Tipperai-y, 
Galway,  E.R,  51.’ 
Waterford,  48. 
Tipperary,  S.R.,  50. 
Sligo,  25,  Reserve,  15, 
King’s  County,  49. 
Leiti'im,  50. 

Tipperary,  N.R.,  50. 


D.T.  Somerville  left  on  19th,  and  D.I.  Flower  took  charge  of  liis  Comply. 


Galway,  W.,  10. 


23rd, 


from  aiot  list. 
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Belfast  Riots. — Resident  Magistrates  on  Duty  from  other  Counties.  Appendix 


Na 

Bcsldest  UagiBttate. 

period  of  Employment. 

Residect  Magistrate. 

Period  of  Employment. 

Irom 

To 

From 

To 

1 

M'Leod,  J.  S.,  . 

18 

8 June, 

86 

21  June. 

23 

Miller,  F.,  . 

18 

4 August, 

86 

16  August. 

2 

L’Estrange,  C., 

9 „ 

16  „ 

24 

Stokes,  R B., 

5 „ 

9 » 

3 

Rutherford,  J.,  . 

9 u 

15  „ 

25 

Mercer,  G.  D., 
Stewart,  J.  D., 

5 „ 

12  „ 

4 

Eaton,  R.  J., 

n 

16  „ 

26 

5 » 

7 Septr. 

5 

Hamilton,  T., 

11  » 

16  „ 

27 

Fitzgerald,  V., 

5 

10  August. 

6 

Meldon,  A.  G.,  . 

12 

17  „ 

28 

Gage,  J.  0.,  . 

8 „ 

11  » 

7 

Eaton,  R.  J., 

3 July, 

15  July. 

29 

Haivey,  R., 

9 „ 

only. 

8 

Meldon,  A.  G.,  . 

3 „ 

9 „ 

30 

Kilkelly,  J., 

9 „ 

29  August. 

9 

Kilkelly,  J., 

3 

9 » 

31 

NeUd,  J.  K., 

9 

15 

10 

Miller,  F.,  . 

4 

25  „ 

32 

Gibson,  T.  D., 
Purcell,  "W,  F., 

9 » 

7 Septr. 

11 

Stokes,  R.  B., 

11 

25 

33 

10 

7 » 

18  August. 

12 

Rutherfoi'd,  J.,  . 

14  „ 

22 

34 

PauI,W.J., 
Crotty,  R.  D., 

10 

13 

Dunsterville,  J.,  . 

14  „ 

20  „ 

35 

11 

29 

14 

L’Estrange,  0.,  . 

14 

21 

36 

Welch,  F.,  . 
Thynne,  H., 

3 

•15 

M'Dermott,  A.,  . 

15  „ 

26  „ 

37 

3 „ 

16 

Crotty,  R.  D., 

15 

20  „ 

38 

Longbome,  W.,  ■. 

9 „ 

17 

Beresford,  R., 

15  „ 

26 

39 

Lyncli,  J.  F., 

9 „ 

18 

Hamilton,  T., 

2 August, 

12  August. 

40 

Lyster,  T.  P,, 

10  „ 

19 

Har))er,  A.  M.,  . 

t! 

13  „ 

41 

Gardiner,  J., 

19  „ 

20 

Evanson,  R.  C.,  . 

2 

13  „ 

42 

Mayne,  C.,  . 

20  Septr. 

•21 

Keogh,  H.,  . 

3 

7 „ 

43 

Nagle,  G.,  . 

20  „ 

22 

Bowlby,  P.  E., 

4 „ 

7 Septr. 

Note. — Nos.'  36  to  43  are  at  present  in  Belfast,  3 of  whom  have  been  previously  on  duty  in  Belfast,  viz.  : — 
Gardiner,-  J.,  10th  July  to  18tli  July ; Nagle,  G.,  9th  June  to  I6th  Juno ; Thynne,  H.,  9th  June 
to  16th  June. 

24th  September,  1886. 


Town  of  Belfast. — List  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  injured  in  Juno  Riots. 


No. 

Names. 

Rank. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury, 

Wlicre  Injured. 

1886 

6th  June 

Blow  on  head ; stone, 

jj'alls  road. 

2 

Doyle,  John  R.  . 

„ 

Contusion  of  knee ; 

Durham-street. 

stoi'ie. 

3 

Contusion  of  leg ; stone 

Galway-street. 

Nolan,  Hugh, 

Sergt. 

Several  blows  of  stones 

Brickfields. 

Con. 

Shankhill. 

Stroke  on  knee ; stone 

Pound-street. 

7 

Mui-ray,  William  . 

Sergt. 

7th  & 8th, 

Several  blows ; „ 

Shankhill. 

8 

Lee,  James, 

A.  S. 

7th 

» » » 

II 

9 

Nulty,  Christopher, 

Con. 

J)  II 

II 

10 

Reath,  James, 

„ 

Stroke  on  knee  „ 

II 

11 

Sergt. 

„ back  „ 

Percy-street. 

12 

Con. 

„ side  „ 

13 

Several  strokes  „ 

Shankhill. 

14 

Wound  on  eyebrow  „ 

Percy-street. 

Stroke  on  body  „ 

Shankhill. 

Con. 

Wound  on  left  am  „ 

Great  George’s-street. 

17 

Contusion  on  knee  „ 

Durham-street. 

18 

,,  breast  „ 

Shankhill. 

19 

Bauou,  Michael,  . 

A.  S. 

„ knee  „ 

20 

Doherty,  Charles, . 

Con. 

„ cheek  • „ 

11 

21 

,,  forehead,, 

11 

22 

Scalp  wound  „ 

II 

23 

Devine,  Charles,  . 

Stroke  on  foot  ' „ 

Galway-street. 

24 

Hederson,  John, 

„ knee 

11 

25 

Carey,  Robert  W. 

Sergt. 

26 

M'Caffrey,  John,  . 

Con. 

.1  leg  „ 

„ foot  „ 

27 

28 

Caldbeck,  S.  H,  . 
Skelly,  Patrick,  . 

U 

Shankhill.’ 

Old  Lodge  road. 

30 

M‘Kenna,  Peter,  . 

I.  leg  II 

Shankhill  road. 

4 D 
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BELFAST  KIOTS  COMMISSION,  1S86. 

List  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  injured  in  Riots  duiing  June,  1886 — continued. 


Ko. 

Names. 

Rank. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury, 

Where  Injured. 

31 

Farrell,  Daniel,  . 

Con. 

1886. 
8th  June, 

Stroke  on  arm;  stone, 

Galway-street. 

82 

Mills,  James, 

„ back  „ 

33 

O’Connor,  Tiin  T., 

)i  1) 

34 

Wilson,  Robei't,  . 

A.”S. 

legs  ,, 

Wound  on  head  and  side, 

Great  George’s-street. 

35 

Cra%vford,  John,  . 

36 

M'Gowan,  Thomas, . 

Con. 

,»  . legs  „ 

Contusion  of  right  temple 

ShankhilL 

37 

Stritch,  M.  M.,  . 

D.  I. 

Dui’ham-street. 

38 

Sheridan,  Bernal^3, 

Serg. 

(serious)  brick. 
Contusion  on  leg  and  arm ; 

Percy-street. 

3'9 

Petty,  Fi-ancis,  . . 

A.  S. 

stone. 

Contusion  on  leg ; stone, 

Durham-street. 

40 

Fogarty,  Francis,  . . 

Con. 

J, 

Contusion  ou  side  of  head ; 

„ 

41 

Poster,  Francis,  , , 

stone. 

Contusion  on  shoulder ; 

Falls-road. 

42 

M‘Gowan,  Patrick, 

Con. 

stone. 

Contusion  on  hand;  stone. 

Percy-street. 

43 

Dolan,  Thomas,  . 

,,  ankle  ,, 

North  Howard-street. 

44 

Cussack,  Thomas, 

„ shoulder  „ 

ShankhilL 

45 

Dickson,  David,  . . 

J 

Several  strokes  „ 

Durham-street. 

46 

Bennett,  Joseph,  . 

J, 

J, 

Contusion  of  ankle  „ 

Percy-street. 

47 

Watson,  W.  J.,  . 

J, 

Durham-street. 

48 

Bums,  James, 

Albert-street. 

49 

Bourke,  John, 

Hazlett,  W,  J.,  . . 

„ leg  „ 

Contusion  of  hands  and 

N Orth  Howard-stieet. 

50 

Con. 

J 

Durham-street. 

51 

Miilderry,  William,  . 
M'Manus,  William, 

Serg. 

cheek ; stones. 

Injury  to  right  knee;  stone 

52 

Con. 

J, 

„ chest  „ 

Percy-street. 

53 

Carr,  Thom9,s  P.,  . 

T.  I. 

Severe  cut  ou  fovehe^; 

54 

Townsend,  H.  L., . 

D.  I. 

stone. 

Several  bruises  on  body ; 

55 

Conlon,  Thomas,  . 

Con. 

stone. 

Scalp  wound ; stone, 

ShankhilL 

56 

Morton,  William, 

Contusion  of  ankle ; stone, 

57 

Kieman,  William, 

» 

Stroke  on  breast ; „ 

Galway-street. 

68 

Dixon,  Samuel,  . 
Shreenau,  John,  , . 

„ body  „ 

Dimham-street, 

59 

Brickfields. 

60 

TOson,  William,  . 

Hd.  Con. 

„ aim  „ 

Shankhill-road. 

61 

lieonard  L/ornelius, 

Sergt. 

Stroke  on  leg ; stone, 

Sliankhill-road. 

62 

Adams,  Wm., 

„ hand;  „ 

63 

Gaffney,  Thos., 

„ leg  and  foot;  „ 
Injury  to  left  knee  „ 

64 

Robinson,  Thos.,  . 

Durham-street. 

65 

Moffett,  John, 

Hd.  Con. 

Stroke  on  knee;  stone, 

66 

Macklin,  Hugh,  . 

Sergt. 

„ back ; „ 

J, 

67 

Bold,  Walter, 

Con. 

J 

„ back ; „ 

68 

Feeney,  Martin,  . 

J, 

Contusion  of  leg ; „ 

„ 

69 

Cameen,  Thomas, 

J 

Stroke  on  leg;  „ 

70 

M'Cabe,  James,  , 

„ shin;  „ 

Percy-street. 

71 

Cottei',  Thomas,  . 

Sprained  arm  & thumb ; 

Old  Lodge-road. 

72 

Poynton,  Robert, 

A.  S. 

fall. 

Knocked  down  & kicked. 

Hemsworth-stroet. 

73 

Keenan,  John,  , 
Doherty,  Daniel,  . 

Con. 

Stroke  on  arm ; stone, 

Shankhill-road. 

74 

„ 

J, 

Cut  on  leg ; „ 

75 

Corbett,  James,  . 
Higgins,  Benjamin, 

„ 

j>  ) » 

76 

Hd.  Con. 

Several  blows  of  stones, 

77 

Moynes,  James,  . 
Fitzpatrick,  Joseph, 

Con. 

Stroke  on  breast ; „ 

78 

„ 

Stroke  on  breast ; stone. 

Alton-sti’eet. 

79 

Kennedy,  James, 

„ 

„ 

Wound  left  knee ; „ 

Old  Lodge-road. 

80 

Russell,  Alex.,  . . 

Shanldiill. 

81 

Ryan,  Michael,  . 

„ 

jj 

„ foot;  „ 

Cut  on  right  cheek  ; ,, 

82 

Young,  James, 

„ 

83 

Sheridan,  Robert, 

„ 

Contused  wound  on  head ; 

Albert-street. 

84 

Carnahan,  W.  J., 

Sergt. 

9th  „ 

stone. 

Several  blows ; stones. 

85 

Sullivan,  Patrick, 

Con. 

Contusion  foot;  „ 

ShankliOl. 

86 

Lieonard,  i'homas,  • 

Hd.  Con. 

Umey-street. 

87 

M‘Farland,  Robt., 

„ ankle;  ,, 

Shankliill. 

88 

Bolton,  Martm,  , 

Con. 

„ knee  hand ; „ 

89 

Coulter,  Francis,  , . 

Contused  wound  on  body ; 

Albei't-street. 

90 

M'Court,  James,  . 

Sergt.- 

stone. 

Stroke  on  ankle ; stone, 

Shankliill-road. 

91 

Kelly,  Patrick,  . 

Con. 

„ 

„ leg ; „ 

92 

Sadlier,  Richard,  . 

„ 

„ 

>I  !»  I> 

Old  Lodge-road. 

93 

Brady,  Patrick,  . 

A.  S. 

” 

„ knee ; „ 

Shankhill-road. 
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List  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  injured  in  Riots  during  June,  1886 — zontlnuid. 


-■-i 

Names, 

Bank. 

Date  ot  Injury,  j 

Nature  of  Injury.  j 

94 

Reilly,  James, 

Constable, 

1886. 
9th  June, 

Sti’oke  on  both  knees ; 

95 

Sampey,  Edward,  . 

Sergeant, 

Stroke  on  side  j iron. 
Several  stroke  on  body  ; 

96 

M'Oann,  Patrick, . 

Constable, 

„ 

97 

Quinn,  Robert,  • . 

stones. 

Stroke  on  knee  ; 

98 

Mannion,  James,  . 

„ 

„ 

» ieg;  » 

99 

Khk,  John, 

„ 

,, 

„ head  j „ 

100 

Heatley,  John  J., . 

„ 

„ 

„ wrist  j „ 

101 

Haokett,  Patrick, . 

„ 

„ 

J,  knee ; „ 

102 

Biggins,  Thomas  L., 

„ 

„ 

„ knee  and  foot ; ,, 

103 

Campbell,  James, . 

„ 

„ 

„ arm ; „ 

„ several  body ; „ 

104 

Leech,  Edward,  . 

„ 

105 

Foster,  Robert,  . 

„ 

„ 

» leg;  » 

106 

Henderson,  J.  S., . . 

„ 

„ hand  j „ 

107 

Malone,  William,  . 

„ 

„ 

» body;  „ 

108 

Nelson,  William,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ „ „ 

109 

Sergeant, 

„ 

» thigh;  „ 

no 

M'Cami,  James,  . 

Constable, 

„ 

„ right  ankle,  „ 

111 

Muin)hy,  Thomas, . 

„ 

„ 

„ thigh ; „ 

112 

Elliott,  T.  A., 
Su))ple,  K.  S.,  . 

„ 

„ abdomen,  ,, 

113 

D.  I., 

Constable, 

Serseant. 

„ 

„ ankle  ; „ 

Scalp  wound ; „ 

114 

Sproule,  William, 

115 

Ryan,  Patrick,  . 

„ 

Several  blows  head  and 

116 

Constable, 

body  ; stones. 

Stroke  on  foot  and  side  ; 

117 

Hughes,  Laurence,  . 

stone. 

„ foot ; „ 

„ knee;  ,, 

119 

Several  woimds  head  and 

120 

body ; stones. 

Iniury  to  ankle;  stone. 

121 

M'Mahon,  Philip, . 

„ 

„ 

Seve^  bruises  on  body ; 

122 

stone. 

Stroke  on  elbow ; stone, 

123 

Sergeant, 

„ 

Several  bruises  on  body ; 

124 

Con. 

stone. 

Stroke  on  chest ; stone, 

125 

Sergt. 

„ 

Several  bruises  on  breast  j 

12G 

Keevans,  Patrick, 

A.S. 

10th  „ 

stone. 

Stroke  on  foot ; , stone, 

127 

Tully,  John, 

Con. 

>1  legs ; „ 

128 

Contusion  of  ankle ; „ 

129 

130 

Gunn,  Joseph, 

Sergt. 

Stroke  on  side ; iron, 

131 

Emereon,  M.  • 

Con. 

„ 

„ thigh ; stone. 

132 

Langham,  W.E.,  . 

„ ankle ; „ 

133 

Dougher,  Samuel, 

„ 

„ right  elbow ; „ 

134 

Woods,  William,  . 

Sergt. 

Stroke  on  leg ; stones, 

135 

Con. 

Stroke  on  body;  „ 

,,  back;  brick. 

136 

D.I. 

J, 

Several  wounds,  head, 
neck  and  body ; stones. 
Wound  on  cheek;  sup- 

138 

139 

Latimer,  George,  . 

posed  by  bullet. 

Stroke  on  body ; stone, 

140 

Murphy,  Francis, 

A.S. 

„ 

„ cheek  „ 

141 

Careon,  Joseph,  . 

nth 

foot  1, 

142 

Con. 

„ 

„ breast  „ 

143 

Sergt. 

Several  strokes ; „ 

144 

Shaw,  Robert, 

12th 

Stroke  on  ankle ; „ 

145 

M'Glennon,  William, 

Con. 

„ 

„ shin ; „ 

146 

Forbes,  The  Hon.  C 

R.M. 

7th 

„ knee ; „ 

Where  Injured. 


Sliankhill-road. 


Old  Lodge-road. 
Durlianr-street. 
Shankhill. 


Sliankliill-road. 

Grosvenor-street, 

Shank]iill-road. 


York-street. 

Shankhill-road. 

York-street. 

Hanover-street. 

York-street. 


Shankliill. 

Old  Lodge-road. 
Henry-street. 
Shanidiill. 
York-street. 

Beverley-street. 


4 D 2 
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BELFAST  RIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 

To'mi  OP  Belfast. — List  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  injured  in  July  Riots. 


No. 

N&mes. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

Where  Injured. 

147 

Mui-pliy,  Monis,  . 

Con. 

1886 
6th  July 

Sprained  left  ankle 

York-street. 

148 

Duncan,  Alex.,  . 

Sergt.  m. 

7th  „ 

Scalp  wound ; stone 

College-square  casts 

flaU,  William, 
Irwin,  Robert, 

Con. 

Contusion  of  leg  ; ■ „ 

Hastings-street. 

150 

Md.  Con 

151 

Armstrong,  Thos., 

Sergt. 

„ chest  J „ 

Leeson-street. 

152 

Tierney,  John, 

Con. 

Corrtused  wound  left 

163 

Ganly,  Patrick,  . 

8tlr  „ 

foot  J „ 

Contused  wound  on 

Willow^treet. 

154 

Dolan,  Patrick, 

br-east  j „ 

Contused  wound 

” 

155 

Ward,  Francis, 

Hd.  Con. 

12th  „ 

cheek ; „ 

Carrrck-hill. 

Percy-street. 

156 

Gardener,  William, 

Hd.  Con. 

13th  „ 

Murdered  (Revolver 

157 

Brady,  Patrick,  . 

A.  S. 

bullet) 

Bullet  wound  hip 

Brickfields. 

158 

Bouike,  John, 

Hd.  Con. 

(serious) 

Contirsion  of  legs  ; „ 

Percy-street. 

Grosvenor-street. 

159 

M‘Gee,  Jacob, 

Sergt. 

„ 

Bullet  worrnd  right 

College-.square  north 

160 

Sheridan,  Robert,  . 

Con.  m. 

shoirlder,  and 
several  pellet 
woitnds 

Contusion  of  leg ; „ 

and  Killen-street. 
Quadrant-str-eet. 

161 

Foster,  John, 

Sergt. 

„ 

Scalp  wound  and 

162 

M'Mahon,  Thomas, 

laceration  headj  „ 
Contused  wounds 

Brickfields. 

163 

ShKldart,  Wniiam, 

Con. 

shoulder,  legs,  and 
mouth  „ 

164 

165 

KiTlehan,  Edward, 
M'Quaid,  Patrick, 

Contusion  of  hand ; „ 

” 

166 

Corcoran,  George, 

Sergt. 

13th  July, 

Stroke  on  leg  and  cheek 

Percy-street. 

167 

Faughran,  Hugh, 

Con. 

stone. 

Stroke  on  left  tlrigh  j „ 

Distillery-street. 

168 

Rankin,  Edward, 

A.  S. 

„ back ; „ 

Andereon,  Charles, 

Con. 

13tlr  and  14th 

170 

Finlay,  Jolm, 

„ leg  and  knee ; „ 

171 

Kane,  Thomas 

Sergt. 

18th  July, 

172 

Dornan,  Samuel,  . . 

Con. 

„ side  of  headj  •„ 

173 

Crozier,  James, 
Erving,  James 

„ 

„ head ; „ 

Dover-street. 

174 

,,  chest  and  chin  ; „ 

175 

Clarke,  Henry, 

J, 

Beveriey-strecL 

176 

I-Ieery,  Thomas,  . 

„ 

„ cheek  stone, 

177- 

Orr,  Francis  J., 
Isdell,  WilHam,  . 

Con.  M. 

„ head ; „ 

Dover-street 

178 

Struck  on  instep ; speirt 

Brickfields. 

179 

Lundy,  ilichael,  . 

Sergt. 

bullet. 

Bruise  of  righfcthighjstone 

Percy-street. 

Brady,  Charles,  . . 

„ 

„ 

Injury  to  left  ankle ; 

Percy-street. 

181 

Reilly,  Thomas,  . 

Con. 

stone. 

Cut  on  cheek  aird  ear  j 

182 

Creed,  John, 

stone. 

183 

Heery,  John 

„ 

Contusion  of  left  ankle ; 

Killen-street 

184 

Weir,  Thomas, 
Boyd,  Thomas, 

stone. 

Injury,  left  leg;  stone. 

„ 

„ 

Contusion,  right  slrin  and 

Grosvenor-r-oad. 

186 

Drummond,  Edward, 

breast ; stone. 

Contusion  left  side ; „ 

187 

Wall,  Patrick, 
Lacy,  Andrew, 
Drumman,  John,  . 

„ 

Wound  on  leg  ;•  „ 

188 

189 

" 

„ ankle ; • „ 

„ instep ; „ 

190 

O’Brien,  Patrick, . 

„ 

Wound  on  left  ear  -and 

Distillery-street.. 

191 

192 

Richardson,  George, 
Coghlan,  W.  J,,  . 

back ; stone. 

Stroke  on  back;  stone, 
„ right  ankle ; „ 

193 

Nelson,  James, 

Morgan,  John 
M‘Cullough,  William,  . 

194 

„ 

Stroke  on  head ; stone. 

195 

196 

Kerr,  Beatie  J.,  . 

„ 

„ left  leg  & arm ; „ 

Distillery-street. 

198 

199 

Goss,  John, 
Britt,  Richard, 
Malone,  John, 

” 

„ elbow ; „ 

„ right  leg ; „ 

200 

Tole,  Felix,  . 

„ 

„ head ; „ 

Percy-street. 

Stewart,  John, 

” 

1 

„ abdomen;  - ,, 

Distillery-street. 
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List  of  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  injured  in  Riocs  during  July,  1886 — continued.  Appends  B. 


No. 

Names. 

Euk. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

■Where  Injared. 

1886. 

202 

Jackson,  Michael, 

Sergt. 

13th  July, 

Stroke  on  abdomen ; stone 

Distillery-street. 

203 

(iabvan,  Joiin, 

Con. 

„ 

Stroke  on  breast;  stone, 

InstiUrtion-place. 

204 

Curtin,  Daniel, 

„ 

„ 

,,  both  feet ; „ 

Peiny-street. 

205 

Brady,  James, 

„ 

„ 

„ left  knee ; „ 

Durham-street 

206 

Vaughan,  Thomas, 

Sergt. 

„ 

,,  chest;  „ 

Distillery-street. 

207 

MaiTon,  Thomas,  . 

Con. 

„ knee;  ,, 

Grosvenov-street. 

208 

Corr,  John,  . 

„ 

,, 

„ chest  & back;  „ 

Distillery -street. 

209 

Bull,  R.  Geo.,  . 

D.I. 

14th  „ 

,,  knee ; „ 

Percy-street. 

210 

Blake,  Charles,  . 

Con. 

„ hand ; „ 

Conway-street. 

211 

Jackson,  John, 

„ 

,, 

fSenous  injury  to  head ; 

stone. 

212 

Forbes,  The  Hon.  Col., 

R.  M. 

31st  „ 

Uut  on  back  ot  head ; 

Clifton-street, 

stone. 

213 

Stannage,  T.  A.,  . 

Con. 

„ 

Iniury  to  spine ; stone, 

Shanbhill-road. 

214 

Lynch,  Thomas  P., 

„ 

Contusion  of  ankle;  „ 

Wall-street. 

215 

Hadden,  James,  . 

Lacerated  wound  on  fore- 

Shankhill-road. 

head;  stone. 

216 

Shanahan,  D , 

Contused  wound  on  body  ; 

„ 

stone. 

217 

Raffei-ty,  John 

Sergt. 

„ 

Stroke  on  foot ; stone. 

„ 

218 

M'Vicker,  J.  D., 

Contusion  right  toe ; 

„ 

stone. 

219 

Beeford,  James,  . 

» ' 

„ 

Stroke,  left  arm  ; stone. 

Old  Lodge-road. 

220 

Cochrane,  Geo., 

„ left  leg ; „ 

„ 

221 

O’Reilly,  Terence, 
To-wi^eiid,  N.  L., . 

Con. 

Scalp  wound  on  head  and 

Wall-street. 

D.  I. 

Wall  and  Hanover 

forehead  ; very  severe  ; 
by  stones 

streets. 

223 

Nulfcy,  Christopher, 

Con. 

Contusion  of  knee ; „ 

Hanover-^treet. 

224 

M'Keo-wn,  James, 

A,  S.  ■ 

Lacerated  wound  head ; 

Shankhill-road. 

stone. 

225 

Grenc,  '\V.  D., 

D.  I. 

Strokes  on  legs  and  body  ; 

Old  Lodge-mad. 

stones. 

226 

Higgins,  Benjamin, 

Hd.  Con. 

„ 

Strokes  on  instep ; sevei-e 

Egliiiton-street. 

stones. 

227 

Berrells,  John, 

Con.  . 

„ 

legs ; „ 

Wall-street. 

228 

Kelly,  Thomas, 

„ 

„ 

„ forehead ; severe ; 

stone, 

229 

Kennedy,  James,  . 

„ 

„ head  stone, 

North  Boundary-st. 

230 

J, 

„ 

Stroke  on  hand  ; stone. 

„ 

231 

n'CsiffeiT,  John,  . 

„ sevly.  legs  body;  „ 

Stauhope-strL'Ct. 

232 

„ hea<l  severe ; „ 

J, 

Contusions  knee  and 

Wall-sti’eet. 

234- 

mJ'Dermott,  D.,  . 

” 

Old  Lodge-road. 

shoulder ; „ 

Bi-uises  on  body ; „ 

J, 

„ 

236 

Mills,  William,  . 

Contusions  knee  and  side ; 

Wall-street. 

stone. 

237 

Sergt. 

„ back  and  body ; „ 

Injury  both  knees ; 

Denmark-street. 

238 

O’Brien,  John, 

Con. 

„ 

Sei’gt. 

„ 

„ left  leg ; 
Scalp  wound  and; 

Old  Lodge-road. 

240 

Harper,  John, 

„ 

contusion  on  body  „ 

241 

Ryan,  Michael,  . 

Con. 

„ 

Contu‘>ion  right  knee;  „ 

„ 

Contusion  ankle  ; „ 

Blows  chest  and  body ; „ 

Wall-sti'eet. 

Sergt. 

244 

Con. 

„ 

„ on  body ; , . „ 

Park-street. 

245 

246 

Murphy,  Pliilip,  . 
Barry,  D.  J., 

Hd.  Con. 
Sergt. 

„ chest,  back,  & legs;  „ 
Stroke  on  shin  and 
body ; 

Injruy  to  head  and 

Old  Lodge-mad. 
Canick-hill. 

247 

Hicks,  W.  J., 

Con. 

.. 

Old  Lodge-road. 

„ legs  and  body ; „ 

Stwck  several  times : „ 

Shankliill. 

Denmark-street. 

249 

250 

Lougliran,  J.  W.  J., 
Bns'jrv.  Patrick,  . 

” 

251 

Dohei-ty,  George,  . 

„ 

j>  w . . » 

” 

252 

Jackson,  Thomas,  • 

A.  Sergt. 

General  injuries ; „ 

Donegall-streot. 

254 

255 

256 

O’Reilly,  Andrew, 
Hall,  D.  R., 
Donohoe,  Cornelius, 

Con. 

Several  blows ; , , „ 

Wall-sti'eet. 

Cariisle-strcet. 

” 

„ back  and  head „ 

Lime-street. 
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Ko. 

Kames. 

Hank. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

Where  Injured. 

1886. 

257 

Brophy,  Thomas,  . . 

Sergeant, 

1st  August, 

Stroke  breast  and  left  leg 
stone. 

Lime-street. 

258 

O’Loughlin,  James, 

Constable, 

„ breast;  „ 

• „ 

259 

Monaghan,  Edward, 

„ breast  and  leg ; „ 

„ 

260 

Thornton,  Patrick, 

„ 

Contused  wound ' right 
thumb ; „ 

„ 

261 

Hatch,  S.  H., 

” 

” 

262 

Armstrong,  Thomas, 

„ 

Injury  legs  and  body ; „ 

263 

Hussey,  W.  H.,  . . 

Murphy,  Samuel,  . 

Sergeant, 

„ 

Stroke  on  back ; „ 

„ 

264 

Constable, 

„ 

Wound  on  breast ; „ 

SJiankhill-road. 

265 

Forbes,  Neal,  . . 

„ 

Stroke  on  abdomen,  „ 
Stabbed  with  knife  on  chh 

Boundary -street. 

266 

Eakin,  George  H.  . 

2nd  „ 

York-street. 

267 

Clare,  Michael,  . . 

Sergeant, 

,, 

injury  to  leg  and  breast  ; 

„ 

268 

Mulvihill,  John,  . 

Constable, 

Contusion  head  and  back 
stone. 

269 

M'Monis,  John,  . 

„ forehead ; „ 

Scalp  woimd, 

Conway-street. 

270 

Oassicly,  W liliam, . 

Sersreant. 

3rd  „ 

271 

Rankin,  James,  . 

A.  S., 

Out  ou  back  of  head ; „ 

Shankliill. 

272 

Magowan,  Denis,  . 
Keogh,  Captain,  . 

Constable, 

Severe  wound  on  head.;  „ 

Durham-street. 

273 

B.M., 

4th  „ 

Contused  wound  on  head, 

ShankhilL 

274 

Millar,  Colonel, 

Constable, 

„ 

„ shoulder, 
Blows  on  body, 

Newtowiiards-road. 

275 

Buchannon,  R.,  . 

276 

Iteilly,  Joim, 

Hd.  Con., 
Constable, 

„ 

„ right  leg. 

„ 

277 

Moiton,  William, . 

” 

Contused  wound  on  head ; 

stone. 

” 

278 

Tliomijson,  David, 

Sergeant, 

„ 

Blow  on  hand, 

„ 

279 

Madill,  Thomas,  . 

Constable, 

„ 

„ body ; „ 

„ 

280 

Fleming,  John, 

„ „ „ 

„ 

281 

M'Caugliey,  James, 

Con. 

4th  August, 

„ „ „ 

282 

Cavanagh,  John,  . . 

Blow  right  knee;  stone, 

Newtownards-road. 

283 

Smith,  John, 

„ 

„ body  „ 

„ 

284 

Young,  William,  . 

„ 

Blow ; iron  bolt, 

285 

Gillard,  R.  J.,  . 

Shankhill. 

286 

Flood,  John, 

1st  „ 

Contusions  right  eye  and 
eyebrow ; stones. 

287 

Gallagher,  Richard, 

4th  „ 

Stroke  on  cheek;  stone, 
„ „ left  cheek ; 

stone. 

Ballymacarrett. 

288 

Nesbitt,  Ricbard, 

289 

Ilealy,  John, 

5th  „ 

Stroke  on  right  foot ; „ 

Albert-bridge. 

290 

Smith,  Patrick,  . 

Kicked  on  face, 

Shankhill. 

291 

Farrell,  Patrick,  . 

Stroke  on  face ; stone. 

Peter’s  Hill. 

292 

Conway,  John, 

Scalp  wound ; iron  bolt. 

Fails. 

293 

Bourke,  Francis,  . 

• 

Stroke  on  wrist ; stone, 

Durham-street. 

294 

Copeland,  Mathew, 

6th  „ 

„ legs  & body;  „ 

Glenpark-street. 

295 

Shannon,  Patrick, 

„ back : „ 

296 

Beirne,  James, 

„ body ; „ 

297 

Paisley,  Samuel,  . 

„ thigh ; „ 

298 

Barry,  D.  I., 

Sergt. 

„ shin;  „ 

N e-wto%vnards-road. 

299 

Doohan,  Tliomas, 

„ right  shoulder ; 

stone. 

300 

Quiun,  John,  , 

Con. 

„ left  knee 

Docks. 

SOI 

Storey,  Robert,  . , 

..  « 

S02 

Moore,  William,  . 

” 

Knocked  down  and  severe- 
ly cut. 

303 

Redmond,  John,  . 

7th  „ 

Scalp  wound ; stone. 

York-sti-eet. 

304 

Breen,  Patrick,  . 

Stroke  on  cheek ; „ 

Frederick-street. 

305 

M'Ardle,  Patrick, 

,,  back;  „ 

Clifton-street. 

306 

King,  Patrick,  . , 

,,  right  shoulder; 

stone. 

Ballymacarrett. 

,307 

M'Oaughey,  James, 

„ 

,,  rightankle;  „ 

Ormeau-road. 

308 

Huston,  Robert,  . 

Severe  scalp  wound ; 

stone. 

309 

M'Clough,  Thomas, 

Stroke  on  knee ; „ 

Hastinga-street. 

310 

M'Quade,  Patrick,  . 

Sergt. 

„ on  shoulder ; „ 

311 

M‘Cooke,  Edwai-d, 

„ on  abdomen ; „ 

Abyssinia-street. 

312 

Renehan,  Michael, 

Con. 

Stroke  on  leg  stone 

Cupar-street. 

313 

Grady,  John,  . . 

„ on  he^ ; „ 

„ on  head  and  back ; 

stone. 

314 

Rafferty,  Thomas,  ■ 

” 

315 

Stoops,  Maxwell,  . 

„ on  shoulder;  „ 

316 

Igoe,  Francis,  . 

„ on  head;  ,, 

317 

Mooney,  Patrick, . . 

Sergt. 

” • 

„ on  chest-  and  side ; 

stone. 
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List  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulaiy  injured  in  Riots  during  August,  1886 — continued.  B. 


No. 

Names. 

Date  of  Injury. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

WTiere  Injured. 

318 

Hall,  William,  . 

Con. 

1886. 

7th  August, 

Stroke  back  of  head  j 

Westmorelaud-street. 

319 

Mairin,  Thomas,  . 

stone. 

Contusion  on  back  „ 

Cumberland-streot. 

320 

Gallagher,  Francis, 

Sergt. 

„ 

Kicked  and  stoned 

Brickfields- 

321 

Gilhooly,  Myles,  . 

Con. 

„ 

Scalp  wound ; „ 

„ 

322 

Davidson,  William, 

„ 

„ 

Stroke  on  mouth ; „ 

323 

Cox,  Michael, 
Delahunty,  Thomas, 

„ 

Scalp  wound;  ,, 

York-sh-eet. 

324 

„ 

„ 

Stroke  on  knee ; „ 

„ 

325 

Fetherston,  Patrick, 

„ 

„ 

„ cheek, 

„ 

826 

Roache,  David,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ body,  „ 

„ 

327 

Connor,  John,  , • 

„ 

,,  shin  and  body,  „ 

Shankhill. 

328 

Elliott,  Thomas,  . 

leg,  „ 

Peter’s  Hill. 

329 

Megaw,  John, 

„ cheek,  „ 

„ 

330 

Cunningham,  P.,  . 

„ shin,  „ 

Cupar-street. 

331 

Reilly,  William,  . 

Sth  „ 

„ cheek,  „ 

Shankhill. 

332 

M'Combe,  John,  . 

Contusion  of  leg ; j, 

Noi'th  Boundary-st. 

333 

Ruddy,  John, 

Sergt. 

„ 

Knee,  wrist  & ann ; 

Old  Lodge-road . 

334 

Garmon,  Cain,  . 

Con. 

Blows  on  cliin  and 

„ 

335 

Bull,  R.  G., 

D.I. 

9th  „ 

chest ; stone. 

Severe  scalp  wound,  • 

Ballymaoarrett. 

336 

Gregorv,  A.  J.,  . 

Con. 

Cut  on  shin,  iron  bolt,- 

Grosvenor-street. 

337 

Magowan,  Robert, 

„ 

13th  „ 

Scalp  wound  j blow  of 

Peter’s  Hill. 

338 

Seymour,  C.  E.,  . 

D.I. 

23rd  „ 

bottle. 

Severely  wounded  in 

339 

Babbage, 

groin. 

„ „ head 

Severely  wounded. 
Severe  wound  forehead, 

340 

341 

Graves,  A.  J., 
Bowlby,  P.  E., 

R.M. 

7th  August, 

1st  September, 

342 

Gardiner,  J.  C.,  . 

Con. 

Shankhill-road. 

343 

12th  „ 

Stabbed  severely ; knife, 

„ 

344 

Megarry,  W.  J.,  . 

1st  „ 

Sevei-e  scalp  wound, 

Petcr’s-hill. 

Town  of  Belfast. — List  of  Royal  Irish  Constahulary  injured  in  Riots  during  Septemher,  1886. 


No. 

Names. 

Bank. 

Date  of  lujury. 

Nature  of  Injury. 

846 

M'Williams,  J.,  . 

A.  S. 

1886. 

1st  September, 

Blow  of  stone  ; thigh, 

346 

Hadden,  James,  . 

Con. 

Blow  on  mouth ; stone. 

347 

Mooney,  Patrick,  . 

Serg, 

SrdSeptember, 

Contusion  of  eye  „ 

348 

Melvin,  Owen, 

Con. 

Sth  September, 

349 

Alexander,  W.  H., 

Con. 

12th  September, 

Stabbed ; k3oife. 

350 

Leonaixl,  Thomas, 
Connolly,  John,  . 

19th  September, 

Contusion  of  body;  stones, 

351 

,, 

„ 

„ 

-352 

Magowan,  R., 

Blow  on  foot ; stone, 

353 

Burke,  John, 

H.  C. 

20th  September, 

Contusion  of  face  and 

354 

Serg. 

nose ; stone. 

Blow  on  stomach ; stone, 

355 

PeiTy,  George,  . 

Con. 

Several  blows ; stones, 

356 

Blow  on  head ; stone. 

357 

Buchanan,  R.,  . 

Blow  on  shoulder  „ 

368 

G alien,  John, 

Serg. 

J, 

Blow  on  leg  „ 

359 

Murray,  Bemai-d, 

„ 

Several  blows  ,, 

360 

Elliott,  James,  . 

A.  S. 

„ 

361 

Several  wounds  „ 

362 

Severe  wound  of  groin 

363 

Drought,  Robert,  . 

Serg. 

and  contusion  of  cheek. 
Blow  on  temple ; stone. 

364 

M‘Manus,  William, 

Con. 

Contusion  of  leg  „ 

365 

Foster,  John, 

21st  September, 

Contusion  of  ankle  „ 

366 

Blow  on  face  „ 

367 

Busby,  Thomas,  , 

Contusion  of  forehead  „ 

368 

Campbell,  James,  . 

gon.  . 

25th  September, 

Contusion  of  hip  „ 

369 

Brennan,  M., 

370 

Scalp  wound  „ 

371 

Malone,  John, 

2nd  October, 

Contusion  of  knee  „ 

Shankhill, 

Cupar-streot. 

Little  George’s-street. 
Shankhill. 

Falls-road. 

Divis-street. 

Diirliani-street. 

Divis-street. 

Durham-street. 

MOlfiel’d. 

Falls-road. 

NortliHoward-street. 

Falls-road. 

FT  ortli  Howard-street. 

Durham-street. 

Divis-street. 

Falls-road. 

North  Howard-street. 
]V1  ill-street. 

Millfield. 

Shankhill. 
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Retuek  of  Public  Houses  wrecked  during  the  Riots. 


No. 

Names. 

Religion. 

locality. 

1 

Duffy,  .... 

Roma  n Catholic. 

Percy-street. 

2 

O’Have, 

ShankhUl. 

3 

Devlin, . , , . 

North  Queen-street. 

4 

Daly,  .... 

,, 

Peter’s-hill. 

5 

M'Glade, 

6 

M'Mahon, 

7 

Hassan, 

Old  Lodge-road. 

« 

M'Kenna, 

9 

M'Glade, 

10 

M'Closkey,  . 

j, 

Tork-street. 

11 

M'Kenna, 

Earl-street. 

12 

M'Keever*, 

Tennent-street. 

13 

M'Garry, 

Albert  street. 

14 

Hassan, 

Agnes-street. 

15 

Riordan, 

North  Boundary-street. 

16 

17 

Hanna, 
Mulholland,  . 
Kavanagh,  . 

18 

Great  Victoria-street. 

19 

Flannigan, 

20 

M'Kenna, 

Dublin-road. 

21 

O’Rawe, 

Wall-street. 

22 

Kiemau, 

Carriek-liill. 

23 

M'Kenna, 

Little  George’s-street. 

24 

Sherman, 

Protestant. 

25 

MWilliams,  . 

Roman  Catholic. 

North-street.  - 

26 

Gallagher  (Small) , 

Newtownaids-road. 

27 

Hassan, 

MuiTay, 

Clifton  Park-avenue. 

28 

Rowan-etreet. 

29 

M'llhenney,  . 

„ 

„ 

30 

Collins, 

„ 

Cupar-street. 

31 

McClelland,  . 

Protestant. 

Return  of  Private  Houses — Windows  Smashed,  <fec. 


No. 

Names. 

Religion. 

locality. 

Bemarka 

1 

Flaherty, 

Roman  Catholic, 

Orumlin-road, 

■2 

E.  D.  Gray,  . 

„ 

Donegall-street,  , 

Morning  News  Office. 

3 

Cox,  .... 

„ 

York-street. 

4 

M ‘Alea,  . . . 

• » 

Shankhill. 

.6 

6 Houses, 

Different  sti’eets. 

6 

Sevend  Houses, 

Pi’otesfeuit, 

do. 

7 

M'Kibbin,  . 

Roman  Catholic, 

Falls-road. 

8 

Allen,  .... 

Albert-street. 

9 

Broadway  Factory, 

Protestant, 

Broadway,  . , 

Owned  by  a Company, 

10 

Several  Houses, 

„ 

do. 

11 

1 House, 

„ 

Gal  way-street. 

12 

do., 

Roman  Catholic, 

Institution-place. 

13 

Chai>el, 

Ne\vtownards-road. 

14 

Several  Houses, 

Protestant, 

Sundry-stoeets. 

15 

do., 

do. 

16 

do., 

Roman  Catholic, 

Beverley-street. 

17 

Carroll, 

York-street. 

18 

Several  Houses, 

Protestant, 

do.  (vicinity  of) 

19 

do.. 

Eoman  Catholic, 

do. 

20 

Lynch, 

„ 

Old  Lodge-road. 

21 

Chapel  Lodge, 

„ 

Newtownards-road. 

22 

hloore,  .... 

•„ 

Ballymacarrett. 

23 

M'Galiey, 

Protestant, 

Shankhill. 

24 

Todd,  .... 

„ 

Hopewell-street. 

25 

Cleary,  .... 

Roman  Catholic, 

Conlig-street. 

26 

Wilson, 

„ 

Conswater. 

27 

Tramway  Depot,  . 

— 

Miltotvn,  . . i . 

Owned  by  a Company. 

28 

National  School,  . 

Roman  Catholic, 

Conway-street. 

29 

M'Kinney,  . 

” 

Brickyard. 
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Town  op  Belfast. — List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886.  appendis  b. 


K. 

Same. 

Charge. 

Decision. 

Date 

o£ 

Offence. 

Eemorbt. 

1 

Rice,  PhUip, 

Riot, 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

1886. 
4th  June. 

Juste. 

•2 

Beattie,  John,  . 

3 

Wright,  Joseph,  . 

Discharged, 

4 

Pirrie,  Norman, 

5 

Stewart,  Alexander, 

Firing  a revolver. 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

6 

M‘Ilvenn7,  James, 

„ 

7 

Holland.  William, 

Riot,  &c., 

8. 

Fisher,  Willin.m,  . 

9 

Wilson,  John, 

Discharged, 

10 

Stevenson,  John,  . 

,, 

„ 

11 

M'Candless,  James, 

Riot  and  assault. 

2 months  to  Gaol, 

6th  June. 

12 

Peyton,  Robert;  . 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

4th  June. 

13 

Gregg,  James, 

Riot  and  stone-thro'wing, 

1 month, 
6 months, 

8ldi  June. 

14 

Rock,  David, 
Wilson,  James, 

Riot  and  assault  on  police, 

„ 

15 

Riot  and  stone-throwing, 

Returned  to  Qr.  Se^ions, 

„ 

16 

Hutchinson,  lios., 

Riot  and  assault. 

1 month, 

„ 

17 

Uevlm,  Hugh,  . 

,, 

3 months, 

„ , 

18 

M'Cann,  William, 

Fined  40s. 

„ 

19 

Uusnnihan,  J otm,  . 

Riot  and  stone-throwing, 

Discharged, 

„ 

20 

Corrigan,  Eugene, 

„ 

Fined  40s. 

„ 

21 

M'Manus,  Rose,  . 

Riot  and  r^sault. 

1 month. 

„ 

22 

Boyle,  Robert, 
Montgomery, Alex., 

„ 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

„ 

23 

Riot  and  attack  on 

„ 

,, 

24 

Brown,  Simpson,  . 

O’Hare’s. 

Riot  and  attack  on 

26 

Ervine,  William,  . 

O’Hare’s. 

Riot  and  discharging  fire- 

9th  June. 

26 

Ervine,  Samuel,  . 

arms. 

Riot  and  assault. 

27 

Ervine,  James, 

„ 

28 

Walker,  Henry,  . 

„ 

29 

Fleming,  James,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ 

30 

Niblook,  Thomas,  . 

„ 

31 

Carr,  James, . 

3 months, 

„ 

32 

F'emer,  rtobeit,  . 

1 month, 

„ 

33 

Bloomer,  John, 

Riot  and  stone-throwing, 

Sent  to  Assizes. 

„ 

34 

Foots,  Charles, 

Fined  20s. 

„ 

35 

M‘Farland,  John,  . 

Riot,  &c., 

6 months  imprisonment, 

„ 

36 

Gordon,  Aexander, 

3 „ „ 

„ 

37 

Kelly,  Hugh, 

6 

„ 

38 

Ferguson,  William, 

„ 

4 „ „ 

Sent  to  Assizes. 

„ 

39 

M'Cartney, Thomas, 

,, 

40 

M'Roberts,  W., 

Informations  refused, 

,, 

41 

liulger,  JJouald, 

„ 

42 

Armstrong,  Jolin,  . 

Discharged. 

„ 

43 

Murray,  James, 

„ 

1 month  in  Gaol, 

„ 

44 

Stokes,  John, 

„ 

„ 

45 

Kerr,  Joseph, 

„ 

Discharged, 

„ 

46 

Patterson,  David,  . 

„ 

47 

M'Cann,  David,  . 

3 months  in  Gaol, 

„ 

48 

M'Cai-dle,  Alex.,  . 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

10th  June, 

49 

Page,  Alexander,  . 

„ 

„ 

60 

Graham,  William, . 

jj 

6 months  to  Gaol, 

„ 

61 

Williamson,  James, 

„ 

52 

M'Carthy,  Chailes, 

Looting. 

„ 

53 

Craig,  Richard, 
Wilson,  William,  . 

Riot  and  stone-throwing, 

,, 

„ 

54 

,, 

„ 

55 

Page,  Joseph, 

„ 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

„ 

56 

Taggart,  Henry,  . 

„ 

6 months  to  Gaol, 

57 

Hoes’.  Thomas. 

Riot  and  firing  house, 

Sent  to  Assizes. 

» 

58 

MOler,  William,  . 

„ 

» 

59 

60 

Miller,  John, 
Reardon,  John, 

Firing  a revolver. 

8 months  to  Gaol. 

11th  June, 

61 

Campbell,  Robert, . 

Riot  and  stone-throwing, 

)> 

62 

Moffett,  William,  . 

6 » 

1, 

63 

Murdock,  William, 

1 

64 

Bloomer,  Joseph,  . 

7 

12th  June, 

65 

Brown,  William,  . 

Fined  40s. 

66 

67 

Stafford,  F.  H.,  . 

Wiight,  Robert,  . 

” 

2 months  to  Gaol, 

13th  June, 

68 

Lawther,  Thomas, . 

” 

4 E 
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BELFAST  BIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 

List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886 — continued. 


Ho. 

Name. 

Cliargs. 

Pecieion. 

Date 

of 

OOence. 

Betaarke. 

1886. 

Juke — con. 

69 

Doyle,  Francis, 

Riot  and  stone-throwing. 

1 month  to  gaol. 

13th  June, 

70 

Amott,  Robert, 

Fined  40a, 

26th  June, 

71 

"Williamson,  Joseph, 

Riot  and  assault. 

4 months  to  gaol, 

4th  July, 

July. 

72 

Rice,  John,  . 

Fined  40s., 

6th  July, 

73 

Orr,  Henry,  . 

Lighting  tar  barrel, 

2 months  to  gaol, 

7th  July, 

74 

Dowds,  Hugh, 

Riot,  »&c., 

„ 

75 

Connolly,  Edward, 

„ 

„ 

76 

Smith,  Patrick, 

„ 

,, 

77 

M‘Crrath,  James,  . 

Fined  40s., 

„ 

78 

Calvan,  Daniel, 

3 months  to  gaol, 

„ 

79 

Hai-vey,  James, 

12th  July, 

80 

Agnew,  R,  J., 

Fined  20s., 

81 

M'Cooke,  A., 

„ 

„ 

82 

Larmoiir,  Andrew, 

Fined  40s., 

83 

Donnelly,  John,  . 

2 months  to  gaol, 

„ 

84 

Campbell,  M., 

Fined  40s., 

13th  July, 

85 

James,  P., 

„ 

86 

Boston,  James, 

Fined  20s., 

„ 

87 

M‘ Alien,  W illiam, 

„ 

88 

M'Cavroll,  R., 

6 months  to  gaol, 

„ 

89 

CaiT,  Edward, 

Fined  40s., 

90 

Robinson,  Hugh,  . 

Sent  to  Assize, 

„ 

91 

Graham,  John, 

,, 

„ 

92 

Hughes,  David, 

„ 

„ 

93 

Goold,  Richard, 

„ 

„ 

94 

Smith,  Geo.  Edward, 

„ 

95 

Tosh,  "William  H.,. 

„ 

96 

Ingrira,  Arthur,  . 

„ 

„ 

97 

Thompson,  W.  J.,  . 

„ 

„ 

98 

Christie,  John, 

Discharging  fire  arms, 

„ 

14th  July, 

99 

VVallrer,  Josepli, 

Murder, 

„ 

100 

Hassick,  John, 

Riot,  &c., 

Discharged, 

,, 

101 

Walker,  John, 

Murder. 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

102 

Geddis,  Andrew,  . 

Riot,  &c., 

6 months  to  gaol, 

„ 

103 

W atson,  Andrew,  . 

1 » 

„ 

104 

Wilkinson,  A., 

Riot  and  stone-throwing. 

Fined  40s., 

31st  July, 

105 

RJair,  John,  . 

2 months, 

106 

Moore,  William,  . 

„ 

„ 

107 

Boyd,  Turtle, 

Discharged, 

„ 

108 

Campbell,  John,  . 

2 months. 

„ 

109 

M'Eallop,  Henry,  . 

4 months, 

„ 

110 

Tolan,  Arthur, 

„ 

,, 

111 

IVionttromerv.  J oim. 

4 months. 

„ 

112 

Tolan,  James, 

„ 

„ 

„ 

113 

Frazer,  William,  . 

„ 

114 

M'Clelland,  D-,  . 

„ 

115 

Keys,  William, 

„ 

„ 

116 

Mathews,  William, 

Fined  5s., 

117 

Campbell,  David,  . 

Discharged, 

„ 

118 

Blair,  Andrew, 

3 months, 

„ 

119 

Bradshaw,  Andrew, 

4 

J, 

120 

Alexander,  Thomas, 

3 

121 

M'Eall,  Robert, 

"Fined  5s., 

„ 

122 

Simpson,  John, 

„ 

Discharged, 

„ 

123 

Creighton,  William, 

„ 

3 months, 

„ 

124 

Lacky,  Thomas, 

„ 

125 

Scott,  John,  . 

4 months, 

„ 

126 

Parks,  James, 

Riot,  &c. 

„ 

127 

Gibson,  John, 

,, 

„ 

128 

M'Dowell,  James, . 

Discharged, 

„ 

129 

Taylor,  Thomas,  . 

3 months, 

„ 

130 

Whiteside,  James,  . 

Discharged, 

„ 

181 

Kirkwood,  Wm.,  . 

3 months, 

132 

Brown,  "William,  . 

4 months. 

„ 

133 

Glasgow,  Adam, 

„ 

134 

Sloan,  James  L.  .• 

,, 

135 

Buchanan,  John,  . 

4 months, 

136 

Milharry,  W.  S.,  . 

2 months. 

„ 

137 

Hanning,  W.  J.,  . 

Fined  40s., 

„ 

138 

Molyneaux,  Robt,, 

„ 

„ 

» 1 

139 

Lestev,  Edward,  . 

” i 
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List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886 — continued- 


140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 
• 148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 
207 


Murphy,  'William, 
Carnduff,  Arthur, 
Boylan,  Patrick, 
Owens,  Isaac, 

Neill,  James, 

Smith,  John, 

O’Neill,  Patrick, 
Montgomery,  A., 
Craig,  Thomas, 
Delaney,  James, 
Corr,  John,  . 

Kirk,  George, 

Kelly,  Joseph, 
Heatley,  James  and 
Smith,  Allan. 
Allen,  "W”.  J., 
M‘Hroy,  James,  . 
Lusk,  John, 
Sheehan,  Patrick,  . 
GOmore,  Andi'ew, 
M'CuUogh, Michael, 
Gray,  Robert, 
Wi^amson,  J oseph, 
M'Veigh,  Michael, 
M'Kinney,  John, 
Kelly,  Henry, 
Patterson,  Dayid, 
Beattie,  Hugh, 
Ferguson,  "W.  J., 
Woods,  John, 
Bums,  Andrew, 
Perry,  David, 
CLarke,  James, 
Montgomery, "W.  J., 
Montgomeiy, Sarah. 
Reilly,  Anne, 
Macldin,  Robert, 
Nelson,  Arthur, 
Dixon,  James, 
Douglas,  Samuel, 
Beattie,  Thomas, 
HamiU,  Ahred, 
Little,  Robert, 
M'Fall,  John, 
M'Keever,  Ai-thur, 
Savage,  Elizabeth, 
M'Oann,  Tiros.  H., 
M'Neice,  Thomas, 
Brock,  John, 
Maxwell,  Hugh,  . 

I HamiU,  Patrick,  . 

I M'llhatton,  Daniel, 
M'Kinney,  Samuel, 
Armstrong,  John, 
Dunseath,  William 
Jlorrison,  Peter, 

I Leathern,  Hugh, 
HaU,  John,  . 
Collins,  John, 

Stewart,  Samuel, 
M'Neice,  Samuel, 
Hanlon,  Robert, 
M'llroy,  David, 
Hyde,  Edward, 
Collins,  John, 
Johnstone,  Henry, 
Macklin,  Hugh, 
Downey,  Anne, 
Doyle,  'William, 


Stone-throwing, 
A.^ault  on  dwelling, 
Riot,  &c., 


„ and  assault, 

„ and  firing  shotS; 


Riot  and  assault. 

Having  firearms  in  poss- 
esion. 

Riot,  &o,, 


Discharging  loaded  fire 


Riot,  &c.,- 


Fined  40s.  » 
Discharged, 

1 month, 
months. 
Fined  40s., 

1 month, 
20s., 

2 months, 


2 months, 

Fined  40s., 
2 months. 

1 month, 


1 month, 

2 months. 


Fined  40s., 
4 months, 


Fined  40s., 
Discharged, 

Fined  20s., 

Fined  40s., 

6 months  de&ult  bail, 
6 months, 

Discharged, 


Fined  10s., 
6 months, 


Fined  40s., 

6 months, 

3 

7 strokes  birch  rod, 

1 month, 

6 months. 

Bailed  on  recognizances, 

Fined  40s., 

Fined  40s., 

Discharged, 


1886 

31st  July  I 


2nd  Aug., 


3rd  Aug. 
4th  Aug. 


Fined  40s., 


Sent  to  Assizes, 


6th  Aug. 


7th  Aug. 
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BELFAST  RIOTS  COMMISSION,  1886. 

List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886 — continued. 


Ko. 

Name. 

Charged 

DecisioB. 

Bate 

of 

QUence. 

BezDarke. 

208 

M‘Brinn,  Richard, 

Biot,  &c. 

1886. 
7th  Aug. 

August — con. 

209 

210 
211 

Neill,  Albert, 
Hunt,  James, 
M'Bumey,  Rredfc., 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

212 

213 

Brown,  Simpson,  . 
Neary,  John, 

” 

Fined  40s., 

8th  August 

214 

215 

Peables,  William,  , 
HUl,  William, 

” 

2 months, 

216 

M'Quillan,  James, 

Biot  and  assault  on  dwell- 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

217 

218 
219 

Gilmore,  Joseph,  . 
Shaw,  Thomas 
Heating,  Andrew, 

Riot,  &c., 

Fined  40s., 
3 months, 

220 

221 

222 

223 

Cmnamond,  James, 
Harcourt,  John,  . 
Kelly,  Charles, 
M‘Gloue,  Adam,  . 
Donnelly,  Hugh,  . 
Hall,  Stewart, 
Geary,  George, 

Fined  40s., 
Discharged, 

„ 

225 

22C 

Fined  40s., 
2 months, 

227 

228 

M‘Neill,  Daniel,  . 
Hayes,  Joseph, 
Lockhart,  John, 

6 months, 
Fined  40s., 

229 

6 months, 

230 

231 

232 

233 

Gordon,  James, 
Hunter,  John, 
Ritcliie,  Edwaa-d,  . 
Thompson,  S., 
M'Millen,  Jolan,  . 
Irwin,  Charles, 

3 months, 
6 months, 

„ 

234 

235 

6 months  in  default  bail, 

•• 

236 

237 

Auld,  Hugh, 
Carrigan,  D., 

Riot  and  threatening  Ian- 

6 months, 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

238 

239 

240 

241 

Fowlei’,  Charles,  . 
Bi-own,  WOliam,  . 
Fitzgerald,  J., 
Patterson,  Francis, 

Dischai’ging  firearms, 
Biot, 

Aiding  in  filing. 

Dischai'ged, 
Sent  to  Assizes, 

Remanded  yet, 

242 

243 

244 

245 

Robinson,  S., 
Burns,  Hugh, 
M'Mennimin,  Wm., 
Can-igan,  M., 

Discharging  fireaims, 

Disehai-ged, 
Sent  to  Assizes, 

9th  Aug. 

246 

247 

M'Gahen,  P. 
Cambridge,  Edwd, . 

Riot,  ikc., 

Having  ammunition, 
Riot,  &c., 

Having  loaded  firearms  in 

Fined  40s., 
C months, 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

Butler,  James, 
M'Cann,  William, . 
Boyle,  Charles, 
M'Gregor,  B., 
M'QuOlan,  James, . 
Gaw,  William, 
Gillespie,  W.  J.,  . 
Miskimmon,  S., 
Clarke,  William,  . 
M'Keorvn,  John,  . 

Fined  lOs., 
„ 40s., 

„ 20s., 

2 months, 
Discharged, 
6 months. 
Fined  20s., 
6 months. 
Fined  20s., 

3 months. 

:: 

258 

259 

260 

Lewis,  William,  . 
Lee,  William, 
Middleton,  R., 

possession. 

Riot,  &c., 

Discharging  firearms, 

Fined  40s., 

To  Ligoniei  P.  S. 

261 

262 

Brady,  Thomas, 
MTlwaine,  Wm.,  . 

Riot,  &c., 

Sent  to  Assizes, 
Discharged, 

263 

264 

265 

Jamison,  James,  . 
Moore,  James, 

Bell,  William  J.,  . 

Firing  a revolve. 

Sent  to  Assize, 
Discharged, 

266 

Howard,  F.  B., 

Riot,  &c., 

Remanded  yet, 

267 

268 

M'Gowan,  John,  . 
Lyons,  James, 

Sent  to  Assizes, 

269 

Williamson,  Wm., . 

Discharging  firearms, 

Remanded, 

270 

271 

272 

Robinson,  James,  . 
Robinsou,  Robert, . 
Cunningham,  Mary, 

Firing  at  with  intent, 
Riot, 

Result  not  entered, 
Sent  to  Assize. 

» 

273 

Cunningham, Mai-gt. 

„ 

„ 

274 

Cunningham,  Mary, 

„ 

„ 

276 

Garvey,  Sarah, 

” ■ 
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List  of  Prisonera  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886 — conlinmd.  appendix  b. 


No, 

Nome. 

Charge. 

Deeision. 

Date 

of 

OITeiice. 

Hcmorkfi. 

1886. 

Augost — con. 

276 

Whelan,  Thomas,  . 

Discharging  fire-arms, 

Sent  to  Ligoniel  P.  S., 

10th  Aug. 

277 

Kerr,  James,  , 

„ 

„ 

278 

Lougliran,  iiemard, 

„ 

„ 

279 

M'Keague,  David, . 

„ 

„ 

280 

M'Cartney,  J ohn,  , 

„ 

„ 

281 

Lackey,  Joseph,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ 

282 

Saunderaon,  Sami 

„ 

„ 

„ 

283 

Wheelan,  John, 

„ 

„ 

„ 

284 

Carlisle,  Joseph,  . 

„ 

11th  Aug„ 

285 

M'Cavanagh,  John, 

„ 

Informations  refused, 

286 

Withers,  Henry,  . 

„ 

Sent  to  assizes, 

„ 

287 

M‘Cann,  William, . 

Riot,  &c., 

2 months  to  Gaol, 

13th  Ang., 

288 

M'Do-well,  David,  . 

„ 

Discharged, 

13th  July, 

289 

Doran,  Wm.  Geo., 

„ 

„ 

290 

Tosh.  Minnie, 

„ 

„ 

„ 

291 

Rankin,  Mary  A., . 

„ 

„ 

„ 

292 

Kitchen,  WOliam, . 

„ 

Sent  to  assizes. 

14bh  Aug., 

293 

Hamill,  Samuel,  . 

„ 

6 months  to  Gaol, 

294 

Clarke,  Joseph, 

Riot  and  assault  on  house, 

Sent  to  assizes. 

15th  Aug„ 

295 

Travers,  James, 

. „ 

„ 

296 

Brown,  Robert, 

Dischargingloaded  firearms 

„ 

„ 

297 

Napier,  Hugh, 

„ 

„ 

298 

Napier,  Letitia, 

Aiding  in  above. 

Discharged, 

„ 

299 

Napier,  Susanna,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ 

300 

M‘Fadden,  Alex.,  . 

Riot,  &c., 

2 months, 

„ 

301 

Salmon,  James, 

J, 

„ 

„ 

302 

Ai'thurs,  James,  . 

„ 

303 

Jackson,  George,  . 

Recorder’s  Court, 

„ 

304 

Bell,  Samuel, 

6 months, 

„ 

305 

M'llvenny,  Samuel, 

Recorder’s  Court, 

306 

Alexander,  William 

2 months. 

„ 

307 

Alcock,  Richard,  . 

„ 

308 

Simpson,  Adam,  , 

„ 

Fined  40s. 

19th  Aug., 

309 

Scott,  John  A., 

„ 

Assizes, 

23rd  Auga 

310 

■Hughes,  James,  . 

„ 

„ 

„ 

311 

Page,  William, 

„ 

,, 

„ 

312 

Martin,  Andrew,  . 

,, 

„ 

„ 

313 

Cra^vfol’d,  John,  . 

„ 

„ 

314 

M'Vicker,  George, . 

Discharged, 

„ 

315 

Devlin,  J ohn, 

„ 

„ 

316 

M'Cartney,  Henry, 

Discharging  fire-arms, 

„ 

„ 

317 

Curley,  VVilbamP., 

Discharged, 

318 

Watson,  Francis,  . 

Having  loaded  fire-arms 

„ 

in  his  possession. 

319 

Flatley,  Samuel,  . 

Dischai-ging  fire-arms, 

Assizes, 

320 

Murray.  Margaret. 

Riot,  &a, 

2 months. 

24th  Augy 

321 

Watson,  Andrew,  . 

„ 

Discharged, 

„ 

322 

Taylor,  James, 

6 months, 

25th  Auga 

323 

Kerr,  Alexander,  . 

„ 

Sent  to  assizes, 

„ 

324 

Mason,  Robert, 

J, 

„ 

325 

M'DonneU,  J., 

„ 

„ 

„ 

326 

Reid,  James, 

„ 

„ 

„ 

327 

Bradshaw,  William, 

- „ 

Discharged, 

,, 

328 

M'Kinley,  William, 

„ 

„ 

329 

M‘Minn,  James,  . 

Sent  to  assizes, 

3, 

330 

Rea,  John,  . 

Threatening  police, 

1 month. 

331 

Gregg,  Samuel,  . 

Riot,  &c.. 

Sent  to  assizes, 

332 

Shanks,  Robert,  . 

„ 

Discharged, 

,1 

333 

Bell,  Robert  J., 

n 

334 

Glover,  Thomas,  . 

Sent  to  assizes. 

;> 

335 

Moore,  William,  . 

„ 

„ 

» 

336 

Waring,  John, 

„ 

Discharged, 

» 

337 

M‘Clenaghan,d  .hl.G 

„ 

„ 

w 

338 

Keane,  George, 

„ 

Sent  to  assizes, 

» 

339 

Waterworth,  Wil- 

„ 

Discharged, 

>» 

liam  J. 

340 

DUlon,  Thomas  G., 

„ 

„ 

)> 

341 

Sent  to  assizes. 

342 

Rooney,  Charles,  . 

„ 

Bailed  for  12  months, 

>1 

343 

Moore,  Samuel, 

„ 

Sent  to  assizes, 

344 

Maguire,  Denis,  . 

” 

2 months, 

” 
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List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4th  June,  1886 — continued. 


Date 

OQonce. 


345 

346 
34T 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 


3G2 

363 

364 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 

391 


393 

394 

395 

396 

397 

398 

399 

400 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 
413 
413 


Knowles,  S., 
Copeland  R., 
Crockard,  S.  J., 
Dalzell,  Hugh, 
M'Gaghey,  Isaac, 
Henry,  Daniel, 

Martin,  Edward, 
Picken,  W.  J., 
Harvey,  Tliomas, 
Murpliy,  Wm.  J., 
Geddis,  John, 
Forsythe,  John, 
M'Neill,  James, 
Connor,  Samuel, 
Smeeth,  Joseph  A,. 
Officer,  John, 
Dunning,  David,  . 
M‘Cutcbeon,  Wm. 
Gribben,  William, , 
Campbell,  William, 
Huston,  William, 
M'Dowell,  James, 
Bell,  Andrew, 
OonoUy,  William, 
Gates,  Thomas, 
Diguam,  Mary, 
Sloan,  William  F., 
Clements,  Robert, 
Robinson,  William, 
M'Kibbon,  James, 
Hood,  .Tames, 
M‘Gahan,  Patrick, 
Atkinson,  Robert, 
Sloan,  Samuel, 
Cohrill,  Joseph, 
Smyth,  Hugh, 
Lowers,  Thomas, 
Sloan  W.  J., . 

Corr,  John,  . 
Lewers,  Tliomas, 
Brown,  James, 
Crilly,  Samuel, 
M‘Gurk,  Joseph, 
Skeffington,  James, 
Duffey,  Patrick, 
Harte,  Peter, 
Connolly,  Felix, 
Gribben,  Samuel, 

Carlisle,  Alex., 
M'Kenna,  James, 
Kearney,  John, 
Prunty,  James, 
M'Auley,  James, 
M'Claine,  Patrick, 
Storey,  Henry, 
MAllister,  Daniel, 
Coyle,  WUliam, 
Greer,  Thomas, 
M'Donnell,  Joseph, 
M'Gurk,  James, 
Mullen,  John,' 

Rice,  John,  . 
M'Manu-s,  John, 
Blaney,  Cornelius, 
Guinley,  Patrick, 
Corr,  James, 
M'Gonigal,  Edward, 
Rogan,  John, 
Martin,  George, 


Riot,  &0., 


Having  ammunition  in  a 
proclaimed  district. 
Riot,  &c., 


Having  in  his 
fire-aims. 
Riot,  &c., 


6 months. 

Fined  20a. 

Fined  10s. 

2 months, 

21  days'  imprisonment, 
Discharged, 


Discharged, 

Bailed, 

Remanded  yet. 
Discharged, 


1886. 
29th  Aug. 


31st  Aug., 
1st  Sept. 


Fined  20s 


Discharged, 
Fined  40s., 


5th  Sept. 


2 months, 

Assizes, 

Fined  20s. 

Discharged, 

6 strokes  birch  rod. 
Discharged, 

Fined  40s., 

3 months. 

Fined  40s., 
Discharged, 

Pined  40s., 


Sent  to  assizes, 

6 months  imprisonment. 


2 months  imprisonment, 
Sent  to  assizes, 


3 months  imprisonment, 


12th  Sept. 


18th  Sept. 
19th  Sept. 


18th  Sept. 
20th  Sept. 


21st  Sept. 
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List  of  Prisoners  arrested  for  Rioting  from  4tli  June,  1886 — continued. 




Date 

No. 

Name. 

Ctmrge. 

Decisioa. 

Offence. 

1886. 

414 

M'Auley,  Wro.H., 

Riots,  &C. 

Sent  to  assizes, 

21st  Sept. 

415 

M'Kee,  Thomas,  . 

1, 

416 

Shevlin,  Robert,  . 

11 

417 

Wilson,  Edward,  . 

„ 

„ 

11 

418 

M ‘Oarthy,  Bernard, 

„ 

>1 

419 

Hayes,  James, 
Dowd,  Daniel  J.,  . 

„ 

„ 

» 

m 

Fined  20s., 

II 

421 

Johnston,  Francis, 

„ 

i> 

422 

Connolly,  Hugh,  . 

„ 

Assizes, 

» 

423 

Maiury,  John, 

» 

424 

Canavan,  Joseph,  . 

425 

M'Brinn,  John, 

1 month, 

2 month^ 

» 

426 

22nd  Sept. 

427 

Begley,  Thomas,  . 

428 

Jelly,  John,  . 

„ 

Assize, 

2 months, 

2 months  to  gaol, 

25th  Sept, 

429 

430 

Cunningham,  Jas., 
Craig,  William, 

26th  Sept. 

431 

M'Donnell,  Edwd., 

Fined  40«., 

11 

432 

M'Donnell,  Joseph, 

,, 

Discharged, 

11 

433 

Montgomery,  W.  J., 

Fined  40s., 

434 

Brown,  James, 

» 

435 

436 

437 

M'Allister, Samuel, 
M‘Manus,  Felix,  . 
Farrelly,  John, 

29th  Sept, 

„ 

11 

Disohaa’ged. 

4th  Oct. 

439 

Wright,  Andrew,  . 

440 

M'llroy,  George,  . 

441 

Remanded  yet. 

442 

Butler,  Joseph, 

” 

” 

To\7N  of  Belfast.— Names  of  Men  who  were  present  in  Sbankhill  on  9th  June,  1886. 


No 

Names. 

Rank. 

How  Equipped. 

Remarks. 

Greene,  W.  D.,  . 

District-Inspector : 

Rifle, 

1 

Sampey,  Edward, 

Sergeant, 

2 

Cntmmy,  Thomas, 

Constable, 

1 

3 

Forster,  Robert, 

11 

4 

Leech,  Edward, 

„ 

5 

Kirk,  John, 

„ 

I, 

6 

Kelly,  Thomas,  . 

„ 

^Gresham-street  station. 

7 

Quinn,  Robci't,  . 

8 

Heatley,  John  J., 

„ 

11 

9 

M‘Cann,  Patrick, 

„ 

„l 

10 

Mannion,  James, 
Dolan,  Patrick, 

„ 

J 

11 

„ 

11 

Hackett,  Patrick, 

„ 

Truncheon, 

13 

Brady,  Patrick, 

Acting-Sergeant, 

14 

Delaney,  Bernard, 

Constable, 

15 

Farrell,  James,  . 

„ 

16 

Kelly,  Patrick,  . 

,, 

17 

Malone,  John,  . 

„ 

18 

19 

Meredith,  Edward, 
Morton,  William, 

• Glengall-strect  station. 

20 

Murphy,  Francis, 

„ 

21 

M'Carin,  George, 

„ 

22 

M'GIennon,  William, . 

23 

Patterson,  John, 

24 

Sadlier,  Richard, 

,, 

25 

Tunney,  Patrick, 

26 

Malone,  William, 

• Tork-road  station. 

27 

Henderson,  James  S., 

,, 

28 

Nelson,  WDliam, 

District-Inspector : 

Rifle, 

29 

Head-Constable, 

30 

Burke,  Michael, 

Sergeant, 

M 

31 

M'Anally,  John, 

Acting-Sergeant, 

11 

32 

O’Neill,  Hugh,  . 

Constable, 

11 

33 

M'Bride,  John,  . 

” 

- 
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Appendix 


Names  of  Men  -who  • 


present  in  ShankMll  on  9tli  June,  1886. 


No. 


34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
65 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


85 

86 
87 
8S 

89 

90 

91 

92 
•93 
94 
■95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
103 

103 

104 

105 

106 
107 


Names. 


Huston,  Jolin,  . 
Elliott,  Thomas  A., 
Ellis,  James, 
Lenaghan,  La'wrence, 
Malone,  John,  . 
Tieman,  Tei-ence, 
Costelloe,  James, 
Murphy,  Thomas, 
Burke,  John, 

TuUy,  Patrick,  . 
M‘Connon,  Fi'ancis, 
Conalty,  W.  J., 
Ke-vin,  John, 

Kelly,  John, 
M'Manus,  Patrick, 
Campbell,  Matthew, 
Hennessy,  Andrew, 
Jones,  Robert,  . 
Connolly,  Timothy, 
Dwyer,  William, 
Dunne,  Garrett, 
Gaffney,  James, . 
0‘Hara,  Patrick, 
Reynolds,  Michael, 
M‘Cann,  James, 
M'Guire,  Thomas, 
Duignan,  Patrick, 
Wateon,  Thomas, 
Sullivan,  R.  J.,  . 
Woods,  John,  . 
Hall,  Thomas,  . 
Kenny,  Robei't, . 
Hughes,  Lawrence, 
Madden,  John,  . 
Ryan,  Patrick,  . 
Macklin,  Lawrence, 
Shells,  Francis,  . 
Aikens,  James,  . 
Raxdale,  Anthony, 
Pierce,  AVilliaui, 
Faughnau,  John, 
Keogh,  Thomas, 
Kiernan,  Peter, 
M‘Mahon,  Philip, 
Cummins,  James, 
Carroll,  Thomas, 

Reid,  Patriclc,  . 
Cannon,  John,  . 
Green,  Hugh, 

Foran,  James,  . 
Scullion,  John,  . 

' M'Oue,  Felix,  . 
Haley,  William, 
M'Grath,  John,  . 
B.eilly,  Philip,  . 
Carroll,  Hugh,  . 
Oswald,  Thomas  H., 
Hughes,  John,  . 
Caden  Hugh, 

Cadden,  John,  . 
Murray,  William, 
Harper,  John,  . 
Bergin,  Thomas, 

Hail,  David  R., . 
Forbes,  Neal, 

Gerrard  Arthur, 
Reath,  James,  . 
M'Gauran,  Thomas,  ■ 
Nulty,  Christopher, 
M'Connell,  H.  H.  F., 
Lynam,  Matthews, 
M‘Bride,  J.  A.,  . 
Good,  Richard,  . 
Drennan,,  Michael , 
Spi-oule,  William, 


I 


Bank. 

How  Equipfed. 

Bemarks, 

Constable, 

Rifle, 

Sergeant, 

Truncheon, 

Acting^ergeant, 

Constable, 

• All  from  Co.  Westmeath. 

District  Inspector. 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Rifle, 

Sergeant. 

Constable, 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Truncheon, 

w 

• Co.  Donegal  Force. 

Acting-Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

• County  Tyrone  Force. 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

• Stationed  there  (Shankhil) 
permanently  on  9th  June. 

Sergeant, 

Constable, 

Rifle, 

Truncheon, 

• County  Derry  Force. 

Total  No. — 3 District  Inspectors  and  107  Men, 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Returns  furnished  by  the  Corporation  of  Belfast. 

T.  Population  of  the  Borough  in  1881,  as  per  Census,  . 

Probably  increased  now  to  , , , , 


208,122 

230,000 


TI.  Area — The  Borough  contains  6,805  acres — 
Built  area,  .... 

Tideway,  .... 

Reclaimed  Sloblaud,  . . . 

Rural  Area,  . . . • . 


. 3,750 

. 700 

. 340 

. 2,015 

6,805 


Apusca  0. 


III. — MembiiBS  of  CouNCiL'who  are 
Alderman  Sir  E.  J.  Harland,  hart., 
Alderman  Sir  John  Preston,  knt., 
Alderman  Sir  David  Taylor,  knt., 
Alderman  James  H.  Haslett, 
Aldeiman  William  John  Johnston, 
Alderman  Samuel  Lawther,  . 
Alderman  Daniel  Dixon, 

Councillor  William  M'Cammond, 
Councillor  Samuel  A,  Johnstone, 
Councillor  Jjavens  M.  Ewart, 
Councillor  Robert  Armstrong, 
CouncDlor  David  Corbett, 
Councillor  Charles  C.  Connor, 
Councillor  Thomas  Gaffikin,  . 
Councillor  John  Arnott  Taylor, 
Councillor  Thomas  Shaw, 

Councillor  John  A.  Lindsay, 


J.P.’s,  and  their  Religious  Peofessiox. 
, . . Unitarian. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Presbyterian. 

. . . Pre.sbyterian. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Presbyterian. 

, . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Pi-esbyterian. 

. . . Methodist. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Church  of  Ireland. 

. . . Presbyterian. 

. . . Presbyterian. 

. , . Methodist. 


Noth. — Sir  E.  J.  Harlaad,  in  addition  to  holding  tlie  Commission  for  the  Borough,  is  j.p.  for  the  Counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and 
Leitrinr.  Sir  John  Preston  and  Sir  David  Taylor  are  also  j.p.’s  for  County  Antrim.  Samuel  A.  Johnstone  and  Charles  C.  Connor  are 
j.p.'s  for  County  Antrim. 


IT. — Names  and  Religion  of  Meubeks  of  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Coeporation,  showing 
who  are  J.P.’S. 


Alderman  William.  John  Johnston,  J.P., 
Alderman  Daniel  Dixon,  J.P., 

CouncDlor  James  Adams, 

Councillor  Robert  Armstrong,  j.p.,  . 
CoimcDlor  WiUiain  CarHle,  . . • 

Councillor  W.  F.  C.  S.  Corry, 

CouncDlor  Robert  Dunlop,  . 

CouncDlor  Thomas  Gaffikin,  j.p., 
Councillor  WDliam  Harper, ' . 

CouncDlor  James  Jenkins,  . . 
Coimcillor  WDliam  J.  Juiy, . 

Councillor  Samuel  Keatley,  . 

Councillor  John  A.  Lindsay,  J.P., 
CouncDlor  WDliam  Mastei’son, 
CouncDlor  WDliam  M'Cammond,  J.P., 
Comicillor  Thomas  M'Canu, 

Councillor  Thomas  Shaw,  j.p.. 
Councillor  John  A.  Taylor,  j.p., 
CouncDlor  Joseph  S.  Wriglit, 


Church  of  Ireland. 
Church  of  Ireland. 
Presbyterian. 
Church  of  Reland. 
Methodist. 

Chiu-ch  of  L-eland. 
Presbyterian. 
Church  of  Ireland. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 
Church  of  Ireland. 
Presbyterian. 
Metliodist. 

ChiU'oli  of  Ireland. 

Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian. 

Presbyterian. 

Presbyteiian. 

Chinrii  of  Ireland. 


V. Officees  Employed  by  the  Corpoeation,  showiig  their  Salaries  and  Religious  Denominations. 


— 

— 

— 

S.I.T. 

Religious  Denomluations. 

Town  Clerk,  . 

£ 

2,000 

Presbyterian. 

Law  Clerk,  . . 

200 

Chui-di  of  Ireland. 

do. 

109 

Presbyterian. 

Chief  Clerk,  . 

175 

Methodist. 

Registrar  of  Cemetery,  . 

150 

Church  of  Ii-eland. 

W.  M‘A.  Wallace, 

Clerk,  .... 

91 

Methodist^ 

John  Harris, 

do. 

50 

Church  of  Ireland. 

i F 
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Officers  Emploted  by  tbe  Corporation,  sliowing  their  Salaries  and  Religious  Denominations — con. 


— 

— • 

— 

Religions  Denominations. 

Accountant’s  Office,  , 

H.  M‘C.  Woods, 

Borough  Accountant, 

£ 

450 

Church  of  Ireland, 

Willitgn  Blaofeburn,  .. 

Clerk,  .... 

175 

Presbyterian. 

J ames  b amilton, 

do 

80 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Robert  Craig,  jun. 

do.  . 

60 

Methodist. 

A,  C.Fetherston-Haugh, 

do 

50 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Cashier’s  Office, 

F.  W.‘  Moneypenny,  ' . 

Cashier, 

£160 

Church  of  Ireland. 

W.  H:  Mageetin, 

Assistant, 

79 

Presbyterian. 

Rate  Collectors, 

Robert  Broivn,  . 

^ c „ 

Church  of  Ireland. 

James  Kankm,  . 



Presb}-tei-ian. 

Robert  M. ‘Bride, . 



Methodist. 

Thomfis  M'CIintoii, 



a.  2 - 

Presbyterian. 

Stouppe  Magennis, 

— 

3 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Fire  Brigade,  . 

George  Reilly, 

Superintendent, 

£250 

Methodist. 

J.  0.  Moorhead,  . 

Deputy  „ 

110 

Presbyterian. 

Surveyor’s  Office  and 

J.  C.  Bretland,  . 

Borough  Surveyor, 

600 

Chui'ch  of  Ireland. 

Department. 

John  Wakeford,  . 

Assistant, 

350 

do. 

James  Muncej 

do.  ... 

250 

Presbyterian. 

James  Heron; 

Book-keeper  & Draughts- 
man, 

125 

do. 

G.  A.  Boyd,  • . 

inspector  ol  iiuildmgs,  . 

125 

do. 

J.  G.  Zachaiy,  . • . 

Hugh  Campbell,  . 

Chief  Foreman  of  Works, 

156 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Clerk  of  Works,’ 
Superintendent  of  Works, 

143 

Presbyteiian. 

James  Donnelly, . ■ . 

130 

Roman  Catholic. 

Hugh  M'Comiell,  • . 

Storekeeper,  - 

78 

Presbyterian. 

W.  H.  Hill,  . . - . 

Assistant  Inspector  of 
Buildings,  . 

65 

do. 

Wm.  Arthur, 

Timekeepei-,  . 

57 

do. 

James  M'Fai-land, 

Road  Inspector, 

60 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Edward  York,  . 

do. 

60 

Presbyterian. 

James  Baxter,  . . 

do. 

60 

do. 

James  Laveiy,  .. 

Peiunit  Lispector,  . 

46 

Metli  odist. 

Robert  Nugent,  . 

Foroman  Flagger,  . 

93 

Pi-esbyterian. 

Henry  M'Mullan, 

Outside  Foreman,  . 

62 

Roman  Catholic. 

George  White,  . 

, do. 

44 

do. 

Ralph  Lavery,  . • . 

do. 

44 

do. 

William  Magill,  . 

do. 

44 

Presbyterian. 

Josejih  Johnston,  . , 

do.  . 

44 

(Jliurch  ot  ii'clancl. 

Robert  Wilson,  . 

do. 

. 44 

Presbyterian. 

Sanitary  Staff, 

Samuel  Browne,  . 

Supeiintendent  Medical 
Officer  of  Health, 

300' 

Presbyterian. 

Conway  Scott, 

Executive  Sanitary  Officer 

250 

Methodist. 

Wm.  J.  Anderson, 

Sub-Sanitai’y  Officer, 

£72  105. 

Church  of  Ireland. 

James  Bolton, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

John  M‘Giffai-d,  . 

do. 

do. 

Presbyterian. 

William  White,  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

William  Duff,  . . , 

. . ■ do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£52 

JN  ot  connected  with 

Gas  Works,  . 

Jiiraes  Stelfox, 

Engineer  and  Manager,  . 

900 

any  denomination. 
Not  connected  with 

Robert  Sharpe,  . . . 

Assistant  Manager, 

300 

any  denomination. 
Presbyterian. 

David  Creighton, 

Accountant,  . 

200 

do. 

Thomas  M'Murtry, 

Clerk,  .... 

120 

Metliodist. 

John  D.  Moneypenny, 

do.  .... 

100 

Church  of  Ix-eland. 

John  Savage, 

do 

-75 

Methoilisl. 

Gas  Offices,  . 

Alexander  Turnbull,  . 

Cashier, 

600 

Presbyterian. 

James  L.  Hamilton,  . 

Collector, 

200 

do. 

do.  ... 

150 

U nitarian. 

James  Andrews,  . 

do. 

150 

Presbyterian. 

do.  ... 

150 

Methodist. 

do. 

120 

Evangelical  Unionist. 

John  Hamilton,  . 

do. 

120 

Presbyterian. 

James  Morrison, . 

do. 

140 

A Christian. 

Wm.  Lindsay, 

Clerk,  .... 

50 

Presbyterian. 

Wm.  LvnaS,  : 

Inspector, 

325 

Church  of  Ireland. 

John  Hai-trick,  ; 

do.  ... 

100 

Presbyterian. 

Robert  Davis, 

do.  ... 

100 

do. 
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— 

— 

— 

5.1.,,. 

Religious  Denominations. 

Pi-ancLs  Patterson, 

Inspector,  . • 

£ 

100 

Evangelical  Unionist. 

John  Clarke, 

do.  ... 

100 

Jlethodist. 

do.  ... 

100 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Wni.  Taylor, 

do.  ... 

100 

Presbyterian. 

James  Dickson,  . 

do.  ... 

100 

Church  of  Ireland. 

William  Ferguson, 

do.  ... 

lOO 

do. 

Thomas  Marsden, 

do.  ... 

85 

do. 

John  Ellis,  , 

Rental  Clerk, 

120 

Evangelical  Unionist. 

William  Mortimer, 

do. 

100 

Church  of  Ireland. 

Thos.  D.  Jackson, 

do. 

100 

do. 

John  J.  Shannon, 

do. 

100 

do. 

David  Welch, 

do. 

70 

Presbyteriaii. 

Wm.  H.  Ooulsou, 

Clerk  of  Markets, . 

250 

Churcli  of  Ireland. 

Hugh  Crawford, 

Assistant  „ 

175 

Presbyterian. 

William  Davey, 

Inspector  of  Provisions, . 

117 

Roman  Catholic. 

Thomas  CaiTothers, 

_ 

95 

Pr^byteriaii. 

D.  Duff,  . 

— 

do. 

James  M‘Kittrick, 

Street  Inspector,  . 

200 

Presbyterian. 

James  Neill, 

Assistant  do. 

71 

Cliiircli  of  Ireland. 

John  hI‘Coubrey, 

do. 

71 

Presbyterian. 

Samuel  Mahood,  . 

do. 

71 

Chureli  of  Ireland. 

APPENDIX  D. 

j Newspaper  Extracis,  other  than  these  incorporated  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  handed  in 

by  Mr.  Francis  N.  Cullen,  Assistant  Inspector-General  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and 
Divisional  Magistrate. 

{Belfast  Nevjs  Letter,  June  14). 
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PULPIT  REFERENCES. 

In  a great  many  churches  in  town  yesterday  the  • 
occurrences  of  the  past  week  were  referred  to. 

ST.  ENoen’s. 

The  Eew  Dr.  Hanna  conducted  the  evening  service, 
and  preached  from  Psalm  Ixiv.,  and  verse  lOtli— “The  ' 
ri<rhteous  shall  he  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust  in 
Him;  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory.” 
After  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  favourable  reports  of  the  Lord’s  work, 
and  the  harmonious  character  of  all  the  proceedings, 
the  preacher  refei-red  to  the  abundant  cause  God  had  . 
n-iven  them  for  gnititude  and  thankfulness  in  tlie 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  last  Tuesday 
morning  in  defeating  the  dangerous  proposals  for  the 
go  vernment  of  Ireland.  While  thankM  to  the  eu-  _ 
lightened  and  patriotic  men  who  achieved  that  victory,  ' 
and  saved  this  country  fi-om  a great  calamity,  let  God 
who  giiideth  the  hearts  of  men  supremely  have  the 
"lory  To  Him  let  us  raise  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  It  was  right  and  proper  that  the  people 
saved  by  that  decision  should  rejoice,  and  that  loj-alty 
should  celebrate  the  victory.  It  is  true  that  a great 
struggle  has  just  begun ; hut  God  hsis  given  us  at  the 
ver/'oiitset  the  hope  for  ultimate  victory.  Let  us, 
therefore,  gird  up  our  loins  for  the  gi-eat  struggle  on 
which  wo  now  enter,  and  resolve  on  nobly  doing  our 
duty  to  the  country,  to  the  Chiiivli,  and  to  the  Lord.  • 
We  stand  for  right,  and  truth,  and  liberty,  against  the 
forces  of  error  and  tyranny,  and  are  resolv^  to  resist 
them  in  whatever  form  they  may  appear.  Our  safety 
for  every  interest  that  is  dear  to  us  lies  in  the  Union 
existing  with  the  sister  kingdoms— mth  our  own  kith 
and  kin  across  the  narrow  sea  tliat  separates  ns  from 
our  Scotch  and  English  brethren.  We  sliall  enter 
into  no  political  partnership  witli  the  apostles  of 
sedition  and  outrage  in  Ireland  or  anywhere,  and  we 
will  defend  ourselves  against  all  domuiation  of  such  a 
kind  It  was  right  that  the  loyalty  of  the  land  should 
celebrate  as  it  did  the  victory  that  God  has  giveii  iis 
,t]irou"h  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  mithtul  to 


their  high  trust  as  the  conservators  of  a gi'eat 
empire.  But  that  celebration  has  cost  us  dear.  It 
incurred  the  wrath  of  a Government  tliat  lias  been 
traitorous  to  its  tinists.  And  it  was  necessaiy  that 
Government  should  show  that  the  metropolis  of  loyal 
Ireland  could  be  subdued,  reduced  to  obedience  to  a 
rebel  Parliament  and  its  rule  in  Ireland.  Tlie  armed 
servants  of  that  Government  arc  sent  to  suppress 
rejoicing  loyalty  by  the  sanguinary  slaughter  of  a 
people  resolved  to  resist  a wicked  policy  and  to 
maiutaiu  tlioir  full  relationslii[)  to  the  Britisli  nation 
and  the  British  Crown.  The  alleged  offences  were 
trivial  as  compared  with  the  savage  retribution 
resorted  to  by  the  Government.  Two  or  three 
obnoxious  houses  were  assailed.  But  no  personal 
injury  was  inflicted  on  their  occupants.  Nobody  was 
assassinated.  Nobody  was  mutilated.  No  dumb 
creature  was  maimed.  Not  a shigle  act  of  cruelty  was 
committed.  The  assault  on  tlie  houses  was  wrong. 
But  it  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that,  occupied  by 
persoiLS  of  another  pohtical  creed,  means  of  prosecution 
against  a too  exliuberaut  loyalty  would  thereby  bo 
afforded.  It  was  an  unhappy  and  guilty  adoption  in 
two  cases  in  Belfast  of  the  policy  and  action  of  tlie 
Limd  League  and  the  National  League  in  thousands 
of  cases  in  the  othei'  three  provinces  in  Ireland.  But 
we  strongly  deprecate  such  a policy.  We  desire  the 
humblest  ranks  of  our  people  to  cultivate  social 
virtues  on  a level  with  our  glorious  princijiles,  to  lie 
tolerant  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  to  jireteot 
them  where  their  comfort  and  jprosperity  depend  on 
our  protection.  This  is  Christian.  This  is  the  true 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  to  act  on  it  will  be  our 
duty,  and  will  secure  for  us  the  respect  and  assistance 
of  our  kinsmen  in  Great  Britain  against  the  forces  of 
sedition  and  anarchy  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
in  Ireland.  We  cannot  expect  wrong-doing  and 
violence  to  prosper.  A righteous  cause  needs  no  such 
aids,  and  it  sorely  suffers  by  any  sucli  association.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  and 
Loyalist  to  discoiu-age  and  suppress  all  excesses  and 
4F2 
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AppESD«  D.  wrong-doing,  that  the  enemy  shall  have  no  occasion  to  kingdoms.  We  must  pray  forthis.  Our  people  must 
rejoice.  The  lamentable  tragedies  of  tlie  past  week  take  advice,  must  reserve  their  strength,  and  miist  not 
have  dra\vn  to  our  position  and  our  camse  the  attention  recklessly  fling  themselves  unprepared  on  disciplined 
of  the  civilized^  world.  And  we  must  see  to  it  forces,  however  gi-eat  the  provocation.  They  must 
that  the  sanguinary  action  of  the  Government  learn  the  virtues  of  pirudence  and  self-restraint  and 

shall  be  thoroughly  investigated.  We  have  bide  the  time,  if,  when  need  be,  they  shall  not  contend 
given  tliat  pledge  to  an  outraged  .people.  We  in  vain.  Seven  martyrs  to  loyalty  have  already  fallen 
must  see  to  it  that  the  terrible  m^sacre  on  Wednesday  Theii-  names  we  shall  devoutly  cherish.  To  theii- 
evening  last  shall,  if  possible,  be  brought  home  to  the  memory  we  shall  raise  a monument.  The  authority 
peipetrators.  At  the  door  of  the  Government  lies  tlie  that  superintended  theii- massacre  we  sliall  inscribe  on 
guilt  of  the  bloodshed  on  that  occasion ; the  guDt  of  tlie  page  that  records  the  infamies  of  a Claverhouse  ■ 
seven  umocent  lives  sacrificed  to  avenge  the  resistance  and  the  men  of  Ulster  will  remember  in  the  day  of 
of  a loyal  people  to  a perfidious  and  traitorous  ]iolicy,  strife — if  it  should  come — the  uampg  of  the  first 
It  can  be  testified  that  there  was  no  apparent  justificar  moityrs  in  this  conflict  with  a perfidious  Government 
tion  for  the  fire  of  the  police — none  certainly  to  justify  and  shall  breatlie  their  names  with  the  prayer  that  ini 
the  sustained  fire  and  tlie  nim-derous  aim  directed  vokes  the  help  of  their  fathers’  God  against  the  ene- 
against  the  inoffensive  victims.  It  was  impossible  for  ihies  of  the  faith  and  empii-e  of  Britain.  The  present 
any  sensible  and  humane  person  to  suppose  at  first  Chief-Secretary  for  Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  imfortu- 
that  the  rifie  discharge  was  other  than  a harmless  fu-  nate  appointments  tiiat  was  ever  made.  Ho  cannot 
sillade  to  deter  disorder — so  little  cause  did  tliere  seem  imdei-stand  honest  men.  His  theory  of  religion  and 
for  severity.  But  the  startling  truth  was  brought  morals,  and  poKtics,  excludes  conscience  in  any  propei- 
home  to  the  observer  as  one  and  another  fell  pierced  sense  of  the  term.  Faith  to  him  is  but  a fancy  • 
by  the  fatal  bullet  through  head  or  heart,  that  massacre  morals  are  the  outcome  of  expediency;  and  politics’ 
and  murder  were  the  order  ofthe  day.  And  so  com-  whatever  system  of  statecraft  will  serve  the  interests 
pletely  did  the  police  frustrate  tlie  effoi-ts  of  moral  in-  ofthcliour.  Such  a person  cannot  ajipreciate  the  deep 
fliience  to  maintain  the  peace  that  it  would  not  be  difti-  convictions  of  Ulster,  and  cannot  believe  that  in  the 
cult  to  believe  that  the  people  were  irritated  on  pur-  nineteenth  century  any  man  is  so  great  a fool  as  to  risk 
pose  to  justify  the  subsequent  five  and  tlie  slaughter  martyrdom  for  pi-incii.le.  The  humblest  of  the  seven 
that  ensued.  One  theory  is  that  Belfast  was  to  be  victims  that  fell  on  Wednesday  last  under  the  mur- 
smitten  into  terror  and  submission;  that  it  was  to  be  derous  fire  of.  Mr  Morley’s  militia  presents  a liio-her 
sho\vn  how  easily  Ulster  could  be  subdued;  and  and  nobler  type  of  cliai-acter  than  the  Chief-Secretarv 
that  no  serious  resistance  was  to  he  apprehended  from  for  Ireland.  He  has  sneered  at  the  Imperial  province 
the  loyalty  of  the  North  ill  subjugating  it  to  a seditious  He  cannot  refer  to  it,  nor  answer  aqiiestion  m record 
Parliament.  If  that  were  so  it  has  signally  failed,  to  it,  except  in  a spirit  of  01-natured  cynicism  discredi- 
The  Govemnieiit  itself  must  have  been  tei-rified  at  its  tabletoapliiiosopheraiidastatesman.aiidbetrayin'^the 
failure  and  the  result ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  nai-rowiiess  of  his  views  and  the  bitterness  of  his  “pre 
biitforthe  moral  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  jiicUces.  Ulster  is  justlyiiidignant,  but  its  people  will 
people  on  the  follovang  evening  they  would  have  flung  be  calm.  They  now  see  the  future  that  the  present 
themselves  on  steel  and  fire,  and  would  have  inflicted  Government  would  j.rovide  for  them.  And  to  that 
retribution  upon  their  uniformed  murderers.  It  is  an  i>rovision  they  will  not  submit.  The  traric  events 
instructive  lesson  to  the  Government,  to  Great  Britain,  of  the  past  week  will  proveto  the  people  of  Great 
and  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen’s  Britain  that  Ireland  is  occupied  by  two  peoples  in  race 
troops  to  mount  guard  on  the  rendezvous  of  the  im-  and  religion,  in  principle  and  purpose,  irreconcilably 
ported  police,  and  escort  them  from  the  district  made  opposed.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  will  not  subject 

memorable  by  then-  misdeeds.  And  if  the  Government  the  Loyalists  of  Ireland  to  the  mercies  of  rebel  tyranny 

had  no  other  record  against  it,  it  stands  before  tlie  the  Queen  will  never  aiithoi-ize  such  employiuent  of 

world  as  a Government  branded  with  atrocity,  and  dis-  her  troops.  There  is  no  force  in  Britain  that  ivoiild  or 
posed  if  it  could  to  sacrifice  the  loyal  people  of  the  could  accomplish  sucli  a task.  And  any  attempt  at  it 
North  and  the  warmest  friends  of  Britain  to  the  ene-  would  convulse  the  whole  British  Empire.  Neverthe- 
mies  of  the  empire.  The  people  of  the  North  have  ef-  less,  with  trust  in  God,  let  wise  and  brave  men  prepare 

fective  means  of  resistance.  But  tlie  time  li<a.s  not  to  meet  the  dangera  that  are  before  them,  and  prove 

come  to  employ  them.  It  may  please  God  to  give  us  themselves  in  some  degree  woj-thy  heirs  of  a riorious 
the  victory  in  an  easier  way.  We  must  work  for  this  past,  transmitting  to  other  days  unimpaired  t£j  bless- 
in  continuing  our  appeals  to  our  friends  in  the  sister  ings  they  have  enjoyed.  God  defends  the  rio-ht 


II.— Letter  frosi  Key.  Dr.  Kane. 

{Belfast  News-letter,  August  3rd.) 

TO  TUE  LOYAL  ORANGEMEN  OF  BELFAST. 

Brethren— -In  the  present  disturbed  state  of  our  guilty  of  such  conduct,  and  Protestants  and  Orafif'e- 
town  X think  it  well  to  address  to  you  a few  words  of  men  who  respect  themselves  and  their  religion  must 
advice.  ^ take  pains  to  show  their  detestation  of  arts  which 

I congi-atulate  you  on  the  fact  tliat  our  Institution  could  only  be  committed  by  a cowardly  and  va<rabond 
and  the  membei-s  of  it  have  not  been  implicated  in  any  residuum  of  the  population.  Let  no  refleotioii°on  the 
way  in  the  present  deplorable  disorders.  conduct  of  the  police  (which  is  to  be  a subject  of  in* 

A hostile  Press  and  its  usual  parrot  imitators  vestigation)  incite  you  to  depart,  even  in  sympathy 
apion^t  tlie  public  spealc,  as  of  yore,  of  “ Orange  from  respect  for  constituted  authority.  ’ 

riots;’  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  our  celebration,  I don’t  believe  thatthose  who  of  late  have  established 
though  joined  in  by  iinprecedented  numbers,  and  a bi-ntai  and  exasperating  regime  of  batoning  and 
conducted  with  extraordinary  entluisiasm,  passed  over  .shooting  upon  the  assailed  and  not  the  assaOants  can 
wiriioiit  one  single  unpleasant  incident.  ^ escape  in  tlie  end  the  censure  and  punishment  they 

The  series  of  bloody  collisions  between  the  police  merit,  even  as  they  now  receive  the  strong  reprobation 
and  the  unarmed  crowds,  composed  principally  of  and  scorn  of  evei-y  humane  person  in  the  community, 
boys  and  girls,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  slain  and  wounded,  Meanwhile,  brethren,  by  advice  and  example  and 
have  had  no  connection,  even  the  most  remote,  with  earnest  effort  assist,  as  yon  value  the  reputation  and 
the  Orange  Institution.  As  I am,  however,  aware  of  prosperity  of  oiir  great  town,  in  the  restoration  of 
your  number  and  influence  in  all  parts  of  tlie  town,  I tranquillity  and  order, 
would  urge  upon  you  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  -y  a 

prevent  the  assembling  of  crowds,  and  be  not  measured  Yours  ft-aternally, 

in  your  denunciation  of  stone-throwing  and  lionse-  R.  R.  K.ane,  ll.d., 

wrecking.  Only  vagabonds  and  cowards  could  be  Grand  blaster,  Belfast. 
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III. — Speeches  delivered  at  Meeting  of  Belfast  Constitutional  Club,  on  17th  August — 
from  report  in  Belfast  News-Letter  of  18th  August. 


The  Chaiejian  (Mr.  De  Cobain),  ji.p.,  said  that  the 
nieetiog  was  very  informal,  and  he  was  glad  to  find 
there  was  such  a lai-ge  attendance  of  the  respectable 
citizens  of  the  borough  to  consider  a question  of  gi-eat 
importance,  as  affecting  the  future  interests  of  tlie 
town.  The  circumstances  which  called  them  together 
were  eii’ciimstances  to  which  he  need  not  allude 
at  length.  They  knew  how  the  character  of  the  town 
had  seriously  suffered  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 
by  circumstances  which  brought  a stigma  upon  the 
community  as  well  as  calamity  and  sorrow  ro  many 
of  tlie  homes  of  their  citizens  (hear,  hear).  He  did 
not-  know  what  might  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  lutepayers  with  regard  to  these  occurrences  ; 
but  he  did  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
countiy  remote  from  this  loyal  towii  those 
circumstances  had  been  anticipated  and  expec- 
ted. He  got  letters  from  gentlemen  i-esident 
ill  vanous  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland — letters  which 
conveyed  the  very  startling  and  the  veiy  solemn  infor- 
mation that  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  in  which  they 
formerly  trusted  for  protection  and  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property,  and  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Executive  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  Belfast,  had 
indicated  that  their  intention  in  coming  northwards 
was  to  caiuy  on  a war  against  a certain  section  of  the 
inhabitants.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  aware  also,  that 
commei-cial  travellers  by  tlie  trains  conveying  these 
forces  of  the  Crown  had  overheard  expressions  dropped 
liy  these  men  in  the  pay  of  the  nation,  and  maintamed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  groat  national  objects, 
that  wei-e  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlie  purport  of  the 
letters  that  lie  had  received  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 
He  need  liardly  remind  them  that  six  montlis  ago  the 
whole  rebel  journalism  ot  Ireland  wero  dead  against 
the  Eoyal  Lish  Constabulary.  The  editore  of  those 
treasonable  j ournals  stigmatized  tbe  police  force  in  the 
strongest  and  in  the  most  denunciatory  terms,  and  so 
did  the  Nationalist  membem  of  Parliament.  There 
were  some  of  the  older  citizens  who  would  remember 
that  twenty-two  years  ago  they  had  a civic  police  force 
exercising  control  in  Belfast- — a force  that  won  and 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  citizens — a force  which 
in  its  relations  with  tlie  people  was  always  charac- 
terized xvith  courtesy  and  attention  to  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  it ; and  that  force,  in  deference  to  pi-e- 
judices  existing  among  cei-tain  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  (Usbanded.  The  only  legitimate  charge  that 
could  have  been  prefen-ed  against  the  force  was  that  it 
was  not  adequate  in  numbers  to  the  lar^e  and  growing 
area  of  the  towii  it  had  to  control.  That  force  was 
•held  responsible  for  the  custody  of  property,  and  if 
houses  were  wrecked  or  pillaged  the  constables  in 
ch.arge  of  that  section  of  the  town  were  held  responsible 
for  those  outrages — (liear,  hear) — and  the  force  was 
under  the  control  of  a committee,  who  lieard  and 
decided  upon  all  complaints.  He  wanted  to  remind 
them  of  the  fact  thatfor  the  last  twenty-two  years  they 
had  been  paying  a police  rate  imposed  for  Hie  protec- 
tion of  property,  and  that  protection  was  never  given. 
Had  their  property  been  protected  from  molestation  1 
(“  No.”)  Had  the  town  been  kept  free  from  dis- 
turbances and  from  those  wanton  outrages  from  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  a police  force  to  preserve  the  citizens  ? 
It  was  the  testimony  of  peroous  who  had  no  prejudice 
against  the  police  that  their  property  was  not  protected. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Was- it  right  or  fair  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  this  police  force,  from  which  they 
derived  no  advantages?  (“No.”)  If  no  riots  had 
occurred  the  ratepayei-s  had  a light  to  demand  that  the 
present  police  system  should  be  changed.  (Hoar, 
lieav.)  In  all  large  towns  of  the  country  there  were 
police  patrols,  which  were  not  in  Belfast;  and  how 
could  the  peace  be  preserved  or  property  secured  with- 
out them.  No  person  who  had  watched  the  history  of 
tile  lamentable  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in 
Belfas!-.  for  the  last  three  mouths  could  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  tlian  that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 


lary had  lost  for  ever  their  character.  (Applause. 
The  Freeman's  Journal  and  other  papers  wero  writing 
fictions,  and  representing  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  sufferei-s,  and  not  the  Protestants,  whereas 
tlie  reverse  vas  the  case.  But  pereonal  testimony  was 
always  most  powerful,  and  ho  hoped  they  wotilil  have 
a great  deal  of  personal  testimony.  He  hoped  that 
many  a mouth  that  had  been  stoiiped  by  official  restric- 
tion would  be  opened  in  relation  to  this  matter.  .He 
knew  that  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  had  a consider- 
able number  of  conscientious,  respectable  men  iu  it,  but 
they  dare  not  open  their  lips  on  pain  of  being  jumished 
or  shut  out  from  future  jireferineiit.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  seal  must  be  taken  from  the  lips  of  those  men. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  must  be  given  to  I'calizo  that 
they  were  free  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  T-liat  in  a 
matter  that  affected  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tho 
Queen’s  dominions  they  were  at  liberty  to  give  their 
testimony,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid.  (Ap- 
plause). On  the  evening  of  the  excursion  of  the 
children  connected  with  the  magnificent  Sabbatii 
schools  presided  over  by  their  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna 
— (apjilause) — he  was  present  and  saw  them  retuniiiig, 
and  be  witnessed  tlie  arrangements  that  were. madoby 
the  police.  The  jieace  of  Carrick  Hill  and  Nortb 
Qneen-street  wixs  preserved  by  half  a dozen  lounging 
(jolicemen  at  the  extreme  corners  of  the  thoroughlaic, 
What  was  the  history?  It  was  this.  The  uuwasiicil 
crowd,  anxious  to  get  into  conflict  witJi  any  proccssiuii 
that  was  peaceable  and  orderly,  came  light  iqi  bohiinl 
the  police,  and  pelted  the  citizens  with  stones,  and 
Her  Majesty’s  police  force,  instead  of  turning  round 
upon  those  who  were  hurling  missiles  at  a harmless 
procession,  followed  the  procession  with  their  batons, 
inflicting  the  most  brutal  and  the  most  ruffiiuily  treat- 
ment on  the  harmless  and  innocent  citizens  on  their 
return  to  their  homes.  (“Shame.”)  That  was  only 
one  incident  out  of  the  long  history.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  men  who  were  eutmsted  with  the  peace 
of  the  town  were  one-sided  all  through  (applause.)  Tiie 
police  force,  wearing  the  livery  of  the  Queen,  and 
paid  out  of  the  national  exchequer,  knelt  down  and 
took  aim  at  the  Protestant  citizens,  wliiJe  they  wero 
cheered  and  patted  on  the  back  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  mob.  (“  Shame.”)  If  what  had  occurred  iu 
Belfast  had  occurred  m London,  the  city  would  have 
been  pillaged  and  in  flames,  and  if  the  police  force,  on 
■tho  occasion  of  the  recent  riot  in  Regent-street,  had 
marched  out  against  the  populace  with  guns  loaded 
with  ball  and  buckshot,  the  police  force  would  have 
been  exterminated  ^hear,  hear.)  He  deeply  regretted 
that  any  section  of  the  Protestant  people  hiul  been 
identified  in  any  way  with  disorder  and  tumult ; but 
tlie  forbearance  of  the  Protestant  people  of  the  town 
was  taxed  to  the  very  uttermost — (hear,  hear; — by  tho 
system  of  brutality  and  outrage,  by  tlie  identification 
of  the  foree  of  law  and  order  with  crime  and  provoca- 
tion in  a manner  imexampled  in  the  annals  ox  the 
history  of  any  gi'eat  community  of  the  Britisli  Em- 
pire (hear,  hear.)  There  was  not  an  iiitelligent, 
thoughtful  man  in  Belfast  who  did  not  regard  the 
recent  action  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  witli 
regard  to  these  local  disturbances,  as  an  outmgc  uiioii 
their  profession,  and  a disgrace  to  the  uniform  tliey 
wear  (applause.)  That  expression  of  opinion  was  not 
confined  to  Protestauts.  He  was  happy  to  say  thatiit 
least  two  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  of  Belfast  had 
expressed  themselves  in  tliose  tcrni.s  to  him  (applause.) 
The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  had  brought  themselves 
into  line  with  the  elements  of  sedition  and  disorder. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone— (hisses) — brouglit  in  his 
Home  Rule  Bill  the  police  right-about-wheeled,  and 
presented  themselves  iu  line  with  Mr.  John  Jlorley — 
(hisses) — with  a view  to  carry  out  their  unholy  and 
their  iniquitous  policy  in  regard  to  tliis  countiy,  He 
wanted  to  speak  with  reganl  to  anotlier  matter  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  Ho  liad  spoken  of  the  ad- 
ministrative department.  He  wouM  now  speak  of 
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the  judicial  department  of  their  town.  They  had  had 
the  authorities  of  the  town  perfectly  snuffed  out  by  a 
couple  of  jn-etentious  gentlemen  that  liad  come  from 
God  knows  where  (applause.)  He  was  opposed  to  the 
judicml  functions  of  an  office  of  gravity  and  responsi- 
bility being  conferred  upon  any  worn-out  military  officer 
or  upon  any  attache  of  a family  of  distinction  and 
blood  (hear,  hear.)  They  wanted  a resident  magis- 
tracy legally  trained  for  their  important  duties.  They 
should  have  a resident  magistracy  not  only  legally 
trairied,  but  a resident  magistracy  above  all  thought 
of  suspicion  or  of  prejudice,  having  no  sympathy 
with  any  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wliose  discharge 
of  their  duties  would  inspire  confidence  in  every 
element  of  a mixed  community  (Hear,  hear).  They 
could  not  allow  their  respectable  citizens  who  were 
local  magistrates  to  be  treated  as  innovations  on  tbe 
beach  by  two  pretentious  creatures.  That  thing  must 
ce.ase  (ajiplause).  They  must  tell  those  men,  and  they 
must  tell  the  Government  who  controlled  them  and 
appointed  tliem,  tliat  those  men  had  foiieited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  they  must  without 
hesitation  be  removed  (apjjlause).  The  cliairman  con- 
olU'.led  by  calling  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  who,  he  said, 
had  done  more  to  restore  order  in  Belfast  than  all  the 
police  and  resident  magistrates  in  the  town,  to  move 
the  fiiet  resolution. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  who  was  well  received,  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — “ That  tliis  meeting  of  the  i-tite- 
payers  of  Belfast  are  of  opinion  there  was  gross 
ini.smanagement  in  the  conducting  of  affairs  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Belfast  at  the  out- 
bi'eak  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  riots.  That, 
had  proper  foresight  and  good  management  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  been  obseived,  the  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  property  which  has  taken  place  would  have, 
been  averted.  Tliat,  inasmuch  as  the  police  force  at 
pi'c.sent  stationed  in  our  town  has  forfeited  the  con- 
lidonce  of  tbe  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants,  we  pray 
f.u-  their  removal,  and  the  substitution  of  a force 
similar  to  the  Dublin  Metroj.'olitau  Police,  or  the  foi'ces 
of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  which 
force  should  proportionately  represent  the  various 
religious  bodies  of  the  population,  and  he  subject  to 
local  oversight  and  control.”  He  had  jfieasure  in 
moving  the  resolution.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see 
llm  very  large  and  resjwctable  and  iiifiueutial  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  a.ssembled  that  night  in  tlie  very 
serious  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  from  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  circumstances 
he  hoped  they  had  now  emerged  (hear,  bear).  He, 
trusted  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  deplorable 
disturbances  by  which  the  town  had  been  agitated,  and 
by  which  the  coinmrinity  had  been  disgraced,  and  he 
trusted  they  werenow  entering  upon  an  era  of  peace  and 
of  good  order.  But  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to 
forget  the  lesson  which  he  thonglit  tliey  must  all  have 
learned  through  tlie  recent  lamentable  period  through 
which  they  h^  passed,  and  he  tru.sted  they  recognised 
a duty  incumbent  upon  them  that  he  hoped  tliey  would 
faithfully  discharge.  They  must  all  be  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  very  strong  impressions  were  made  ujion  the 
minds  of  men  in  times  of  public  excitement,  and  when 
their  feelings  became  very  intense,  and  the.ir  resolutions 
for  the  time  being  were  very  strong ; but  when  they 
emerged  from  those  circumstances  by  which  their  minds 
and  feelings  had  been  so  strongly  impressed  and  excited 
tliey  very  frequeiitlj’-  sank  into  a condition  of  ajiathy 
and  indifference,  and  the  evils  which  they  had  felt,  and 
against  which  they  had  protested,  they  did  not  take 
an\'  .'uincient  roeasui'es  to  avert,  and  the  consequence 
Wii-  that  in  similar  circumstances  those  evils  recurred 
again,  and  they  found  themselves  after  the  lapse  of  a 
pai-ticular  period  exactly  or  very  much  as  they  were 
before,  ■witli  all  those  evils  resuirected  fronting  them 
and  pressing  them  (hear,  hear).  How,  he  remembered 
a great  deal  abouu  Belfast  for  a good  many  years,  and  he 
thought  if  they  went  over  the  history  of  the  town  for 
the  last  forty  yeais  they  would  find  that  at  an  average 
of  about  seven  or  eight  years  they  had  the  same  out- 
burst of  feeling  or  manifestation  of  disorder  and 


mischief  such  as  that  through  whicli  they  had  passed. 
In  this  population  it  seemed  to  him  that  those  periods 
were  bound  periodically  to  occur,  and,  therefore,  who- 
soever might  be  in  Belfast  at  the  expiration  of  a similar 
period — if  they  did  not  set  about  a i-eform  of  the  organ- 
ization to  which  they  had  looked  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  this  community — they  might 
expect,  eight  or  ten  years  hence,  according  to  the  law 
which  had  regulated  these  disturbances — for  they  were 
periodic — that  they  should  have  another  outburst  of 
disorder,  aud  feelings  more  intense,  and  damage  more 
widespread  and  more  di.sastrous.  He  should  like  to 
warn  them  against  that,  and  he  should  like  to  enlist 
their  judgment  and  eonfiim  their  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  reform  in  tli  ose  local  organizations ; that,  if  they 
had  not  contributed  actually  to  the  disasters  by  which 
they  had  been  disturbed,  at  any  rate  by  their 
inefficiency  had  altogether  and  utterly  failed  to  main- 
tain that  order  that  was  essential  in  a gr-eat  community 
like  this  to  its  comfort  and  prosperity  (hear,  hear). 
He  therefore  wanted  them  that  night  to  form  a 
resolution — a determined  resolution — and  to  work 
out  that  resolution  with  invincible  perseverance 
(hear,  hearj.  They  were  ratepayers  and  they  were 
electors,  and  a ratepayer  and  an  elector  was  some- 
body now  (hear,  hear).  And  even  on  those  imperious 
gentlemen  to  whom  reference  had  been  made  as  pre- 
siding in  the  Police  Courts,  and  snubbing  their 
respected  local  nmgistrates,  and  who  as  lie  thought, 
liad  conti'ibuted  so  much  by  the  manner  in  wliich 
they  had  discharged  theii'  judicial  functions  to  exas- 
perate the  public,  he  trusted  the  resolution  they  had 
formed  that  night  would  not  be  without  effect.  He 
trusted  ic  would  not  be  abandoned,  and  that  they 
would  not  cease  from  their  efforts  until  they  had  some 
magisterial  authority  established  which  would  be  pro- 
perly qualified  for  its  functions,  and  wliich  would 
avoid  the  mistake  into  wliich  those  gentlemen  liad 
fallen.  He  wished  just  at  tliat  point  to  refer  to  one 
circumstance.  In  the  early  pai-t  of  June,  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  disturbance,  a respectable  member 
of  his  own  Chnrcli,  a man  having  a very  considerable 
trade,  and  keeping  in  emjiloyment  a very  considerable 
number  of  hands — he  and  liis  family  wei'e  disturbed 
at  the  hour  of  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  by  an  erup- 
tion from  Garrick  Hill.  An  eruption  of  the  cultivated 
inhabitants  of  Caiaick  Hill  — (laughtei') — came  up 
Park-street.  They  passed  every  house  in  Park-street, 
every  house  in  the  neiglibourhood,  suid  assaulted,  at 
two  o’clock  in  die  morning,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  whatsoever,  the  habitation  of  tins  very 
respectable  man.  The  front  windows  were  broken; 
the  sashes  driven  in  ; the  children  who  slept  in  the 
room  were  in  danger.  The  man  rose  from  his  bed, 
alarmed  by  these  coarse  and  emphatic  compliments 
addressed  to  him  and  his  family  by  the  refined  gen- 
try of  Garrick  Hill.  He  did  not  accept  the  compli- 
ment as  complacently  as  perhaps  he  might  have  done. 
He  did  not  suppose  any  of  them  should  have  accepted 
such  compliments  complacently.  The  man’s  childi-en 
were  in  danger  by  the  orujition,  and  by  the  despe- 
rate assault,  without  die  least  provocation,  that  was 
made  upon  liis  residence-  He  rose  in  haste.  He 
hardly  took  time  to  dres.s.  His  three  sons  ai-ose  in 
equal  haste,  and  did  not  taketimeto  dress.  "Why,  by 
the  law  of  nature  that  man  was  authorized  to  defend 
himself — to  defend  his  family  and  house.  There  was 
no  policeman  at  hand,  and  the  eruption  fi'oiii  Caridck 
Hill,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  for  a very  considerable  time  wrought 
tlieir  own  sweet  will  upon  that  house,  until  this  man, 
with  his  three  sons,  came  downstairs,  and  appeared 
upon  the  street  to  I'epel  the  mob  by  which  the  house 
had  been  assaulted.  The  eldest  son  unhappily  brought 
out  a revolver  with  him,  according  to  die  evidence  in 
the  Police  Court,  and  the  revolver  was  discharged  at 
the  attacking  mob.  He  was  simply  reporting  the  case 
as  it  was  presented  in  the  Police  Court,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  They  were  not  to  under- 
stand him  as  confirming  those  statements,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  prejudging  the  case,  as  it  had  yet  to 
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be  presented  at  the  assizes.  But  there  was  a detec- 
tive policeman  resident  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  and  he  could  only  see  this  rea()ectable  man  and 
his  three  sons ; but  he  had  no  eye  for  the  discovery 
and  detection  of  any  individual  that  constituted  the 
Oai-riek  Hill  mob.  He  was  present  in  the  Police 
Court  when  the  evidence  was  given.  He  thought  that 
policeman  had  been  guilty  either  of  a great  distortion 
of  vision,  or  a great  defect  of  vision/^vhen  he  could 
only  see  the  men  who  were  defending  their  own  house. 
A i-emarkable  rhing  was  that  a lai-ge  propoi-tioii  of 
theiv  police  now  could  only  see  one  party  in  a case, 
and  their  evidence  went  against  a particular  party. 
He  could  understand  one  or  two  such  instances,  but 
when  he  saw  twenty  or  thirty  such  instances  he  otxnie 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  must  be  something  i-otten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tlio  rosjieot- 
able  people  of  Belfast  had  been  obliged  to  witlidraw 
their  oonlidence  from  the  Boyal  Irish  Constalmlary, 
and  to  designate  tlieiu  ;ts  a one-sided  and  a partisan 
force.  (Applause.)  When  he  said  that,  he  had  to 
express  his  sympathy  with  the  respectable  and  faith- 
ful men  who  were  in  the  force.  (Applause.)  He  had 
to  exjjress  his  sympathy  with  those  men,  and  his  re- 
gret that  they  were  associated  with  others  who  did 
very  little  credit  to  the  force,  and  exposed  to  suspicion 
every  luember  of  it,  unless  they  were,  as  individuals, 
known.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hatl  reixsou  to  believe  that 
stai-tlLng  revelations  could  be  ma<Ie  in  regard  to  the 
feeling  now  prevalent  in  th.e  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 
He  had  been  proud  of  that  force,  but  he  was  sorry 
that  a change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  its  dream, 
and  that  change  had  come  very  suddenly,  too.  The 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  changed  its  front  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  changed  his  front.  (Hear,  hear).  The  two 
events  happened  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one 
event  accounted  for  the  other.  So  long  as  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  saw  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  under  Mr.  Parnell  in  Ireland  was  a 
remote  probability,  they  saw  that  fidelity  to  the 
old  order  of  things  lay  in  the  hues  of  their  own 
interest.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  sun-endered  to 
Parnell,  and  embraced  him — when  that  iniquitous 
compact  and  conspiracy  was  cemented,  then  t!ie 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  began  to  feel  that 
tills  iniquitous  compact  and  conspiracy  was  the 
shadow  of  a coming  event  in  which  Mr,  Parnell 
would  be  the  unciwned  king  of  Ireland,  in  which  he 
would  have  control  over  the  police  force ; and  it  was 
only  natural,  it  was  inevifeible  almost,  considering 
what  human  nature  is — and  the  Royal  Irish  Conshib- 
ulary  had  proved  tlicmselves  to  be  largely  endowed 
with  human  nature  (a  voice— “ Not  much  humanity.”) 
Yes,  human  nature  did  not  always  contribute  to  the 
humane.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Royal  Irish 
Oon-stabulary,  having  their  own  interests  largely  in 
view,  should  act  as  tliey  had  done.  They  placed 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Jlr.  Movley’s  policy  had  been  witnessed 
in  the  recent  riots  in  Belfast  (hear,  hear).  Referring 
to  the  origin  of  the  l iots  Dr.  Hanna  said  they  all 
knew  there  was  a long  list  of  very  eminent  historians 
within  the  range  of  British  literature  : and  there  was 
another  class  of  literature  in  which  they  had  a gr^at 
number  of  distinguished  writers,  the  class  of  fiction. 
They  had  history,  and  they  had  fiction.  Now,  there 
were  some  men  when  they  proposed  to  deal  with  his- 
torical subjects  never  got  beyond  the  range  of  fiction ; 
and  he  was  sorr}’’  to  find  that  among  those  individuals 
"who  confound  history  with  fiction  he  must  class  the 
newly-elected  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Belfast.  He 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr.  M‘Allister,  but 
he  thought  he  had  made  a very  bad  beginning  of  his 
ecclesiasticivl  reign,  for  Dr.  JI'Allister  had  asserted 
that  the  oidgin  of  the  riots  waste  be  found  in  the.  attack 
of  the  rix’et  boys— for  the  Island  men  made  no  attack 
upon  the  navvies — but  Dr.  M'Allistei-  asserted  that 
the  Island  men  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic  naxwies, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  attack  was  the  death  of  the 
boy  Curran.  He  (Dr.  Hanna)  lamented  that,  and  the 
Protestantism  of  Belfast  lamented  it  (hear,  hear). 
But  he  wanted  to  say  to  Dr.  M'Allister  and  to  the 
people  of  Belfast  and  the  British  public  that  he  did  not 


put  his  finger  on  the  origin  of  these  riots ; and  that 
instead  of  putting  his  finger  upon  the  origin  of  those 
riots  and  upon  the  provoking  cause  he  put  his  finger — 
not  upon  the  first  cause  and  the  causative  event,  but 
upon  the  .second  event  in  the  scries  and  in  tlie  historj'. 
(Applause.)  If  Dr.  M'Allister,  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
chose  to  speak  the  truth  on  the  subject — and  every 
one  ought  to  .sjieak  the  truth  iu  every  position  of  life, 
and  whatever  his  profession — and  on  this  subject  the 
tnith  must  come  out ; there  should  be  no  disguise ; 
there  should  be  no  misrepresentation—  and  he  wanted 
to  take  Dr.  M'Allister,  and  he  wanted  to  take 
the  British  jntblic  to  the  origin  of  these  riots 
in  the  intolerance  of  Dr.  M.'Alli^ter’s  own  dis- 
ciples in  saying  to  a Protestant  labourer  who  sought 
employment  among  them  at  the  Alexandra  Dock  that 
no  Protestant  would  be  permitted  to  earn  a loaf  of 
bread.  (Heirr,  hear.)  The  riots  originated  in  th.e 
intolerance  of  Dr.  Sl'Allistei-’s  own  disciples  in  de- 
clining to  admit  to  employment  with  them  a Protestant 
labourer  in  Belfast  to  take  part  in  the  work  that  was 
being  carried  on  by  this  great  Protestant  town.  And 
not  only  that,  but  there  was  another  circumsfirnce  in 
the  first  event.  There  was  first  the  intolerant  spirit 
of  Dr.  McAllister’s  own  disciples,  and,  in  addition  to 
tliat,  there  was  violence.  Tliat  Dr.  M'Allister’s  own 
disciples  applied  to  this  Protestant  workman  to  give 
effect  to  their  notice  to  quit.  Two  things,  therefore, 
lay  at  the  very  basis  of  these  circumstances,  and  com- 
bined to  constitute  the  cause  that  moved  the  feeling  of 
Belfast,  which  unfortunately  by  its  gathering  intensity 
had  eventuated  in  the  deplorable  events  they  all 
lamented,  and  which,  he  trusted,  had  now  come  to  an 
end.  (Api)lause.)  To  that  fact  be  called  the  attention 
of  Dr.  AI^Allister,  and  the  British  public,  and  the 
Freeman’s  Journal,  and  United  Ireland,  and  the  Irish 
World,  and  Pat  Egan,  and  Foi'd,  and  Parnell,  and  the 
eighty-five  voting  machines  that  Parnell  managed, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  hir.  Morley  (boohs),  to  wliom 
he  respectfully  conveyed  his  compliments  in  recording 
that  little  bit  of  local  Instoiy.  In  reference  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  police,  he  might  mention  that 
the  police  went  to  the  Alexandra  Dock  to  discover  the 
men  wI)oas.saultedBlakeley,  and  that  they  failedtodoit. 
The  police  were  the  most  unfortunate  people  in  the 
world — if  thei-e  be  no  design  in  their  movements  —hi 
finding  out  the  criminals  who  perpetrated  outrages 
against  the  Protestants  and  Loyalists  of  Iielaud. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Outrage  was  allowed  to  go  on  uninter- 
rupted in  the  South  and  West,  and  when  a row 
occurred  in  the  North  the  buckshot  and  tho  bullets  of 
the  police  were  directed  against  tho  Protestants  alone. 
(Cries  of  “Shame.”)  Dr.  Hanna  gave  further  instances 
of  tho  mismiuiageraent  and  the  incapacity  of  the  jiolice 
in  the  recent  riots.  He  described  the  attack  made  on 
St.  Enoch’s  Sabbath  School,  though  he  and  the  teachers 
had  done  everything  in  thoir  power  to  preveut  tho 
smallest  shadow  of  offence  being  given  to  tbeir 
opponents.  They  took  no  tings  or  banners.  Tliey  did 
all  in  tbeir  jiower  to  hide  tlieir  existence,  and  yet  they 
were  uttackc  1,  and  the  police  took  no  measures  to  de- 
fend .them,  but  instead  of  that  savagely  batoned  tlicm 
after  they  had  been  attacked  by  the  Carrick-liil]  mob. 
He  hoped  they  should  now  have  a civic  force  in  Bellasl. 
Many  of  the  local  police  would  have  clone  tlmir  duty 
well,  but  the  imported  jiolice  came  to  Belfa.st  under 
circumstances,  and  witli  sentiments  adverse  to  tho 
maintenance  of  peace.  They  came  to  cany  out  the 
policy  of  Mr.  iVforley,  and  to  demonstrate  to  Ireland 
how  Belfast  and  Ulster  might  be  subdued.  They  liad 
not  demonstrated  how  Belfast  and  Ulster  might  li.t 
subdued.  (Applause.)  They  never  met  tlie  nuni  of 
Belfast  in  conflict.  (Applause.)  They  met  the  boys 
of  Belfast.  He  never  saw  anyone  who  could  pro|K‘rly 
bo  spoken  of  as  a man  joiningin  any  assault  u)ioii  tho 
jiolice,  and  he  had  seen  as  much  of  the  liots  as  almost 
anybody  in  town.  With  regard  to  the  imported  jioIice, 
his  judgment  on  them  was  this,  tliat  their  cowardico 
was  equal  to  their  lirutality.  (Hoar,hear.)  Belfastnnist 
rise  in  its  moral  might,  and  demand  a force  adapted 
to  its  need.  He  had  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution. 
(Applause.) 
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' IV. — Handed  ia  by  Colouel  t-he  Hon.  Francis  Forbes,  R.i]. 


(Belfast  Evening  Telegraph,  June  15.) 

MR.  DE  COBAIN,  M.P.,  AND  THE  BELFAST  BIOTS. 


In  the  course  of  a letter  to  the  Standard,  Mr.  E.  S. 
W.  De  Cobain,  m.p,,  says  : — “ Before  the  occurrence  of 
the  uiifortiuiate  outbreak  in  Belfast  I received  com- 
munications from  some  large  employers  of  labour  in 
that  town  complaining  that  the  Governinent  policy  had 
so  stimulated  the  feeling  of  sectarian  bitterness  among 
workmen  that  many  Roman  Catholic  overseers  had 
threatened  the  men  of  a different  persuasion  working 
under  them  with  dismissal  fi-om  their  employment 
once  a Home  Rule  Parliament  was  given  to  Ireland, 
and  I was  requested  in  some  way  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My 
previous  experience  of  official  I’eplies,  which  were  in 
every  instance  at  variance  with  facts  verified  by  myself 
during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  convinced  me  of  the 
inutility  of  putting  questions  on  the  subject,  and  I con- 
tented myself  with  waiting  the  unfolding  of  events, 
which,  unfortunately,  took  a very  sad  turn  before  long.” 
After  relating  the  history  and  cause  of  the  riots,  Mr. 
De  Cobain  )>roceeds : — “ The  police  force  at  present  in 
Belfast,  a great  Protestant  to%vn,  are  in  the  proportion 
of  nearly  four  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  aud 
evidence  is  fairly  afforded  who' have  been  the  aggressors 
in  the  disturbance  from  the  fact  that  tlie  houses 
wrecked  ai-e  almost  entirely  in  the  Protestant  district 
of  the  town  ; and  the  two  localities  where  the  police 


used  their  weapons  with  such  brutal  and  deadly  results 
are  two  of  the  most  Protestant  localities  of  the  town. 
The  effort  made  by  the  drift  of  the  questions  asked  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  others, 
is  to  associate  the  Orange  body  with  these  disturbances. 
Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the  attempted  impul 
tatiou.  The  Orange  body  has  been  absolutely  free 
from  any  complicity  with  either  the  present  or  former 
disturbances  in  Belfast ; and,  as  having  been  Grand 
Master  of  that  body  for  five  years,  I have  never  known 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  in  any  way  accessory 
to  local  disturbances.  The  gentlemen  who  prate  about 
coercion  would  doubtless  say  ebullitions  of  this  kind 
are  of  the  essence  of  freedom  ; let  them  go  on.  And 
one  can  fancy,  with  a Home  Rule  Parliament  in  power, 
wliat  a carnival  of  blood  there  would  have  been.  The 
wretched  substitute  we  have  is  bad  enough,  and  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  angry  feeling  just  now. 
Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  the  interests  of  the  empire 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  respect  its  great 
traditions,  and  who  will  recognise  the  functions  of 
Government  as  imperfectly  discharged  until  life  and 
liberty  enjoy  a seem-ity  equal  to  that  which  the 
Queen’s  subjects  used  to  enjoy  in  the  better  days  of 
manly  statesmanship. 


^ • — {Eelfast  Efews  Letter,  June  19.) 
UB.  m'kibbin’s  account  of  the  affaik. 


A member  of  the  reporting  staff  of  this  paper  on 
Saturday  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Joseph 
M‘Kibbin,  shopkeeper,  Shankhill-road,  as  to  the  dis- 
astrous occurrences  of  Wednesday  night,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith,  Jlr.  M'Kibbin’s 
account  of  the  affair,  and  his  opinion  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  disturbance,  are  given  in  his  own  words.  His 
shop  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  SliaukhOl-road, 
on  the  opposite  side  to  Bowers’  Hill  police  barracks, 
and  about  forty  yards  below  it.  He  says ; — I saw 

the  whole  of  the  tragedy — that  is,  the  firing up 

to  the  time  JIrs.  Reilly  was  shot  I was  looking 
out  of  my  window,  aud  she  was  looking  out  of 
the  upstairs  window  of  the  public-house,  opposite 
M'Cai'thy’s  — corner  of  Downirig-street.  I con- 
sider the  authorities  are  responsible  for  tbe  origin 
of  the  disturbance  which  led  to  the  loss  of  life,  aud 
that  authorities  and  police  together  are  I'esponsible  for 
the  loss  of  life.  In  the  first  place  they  removed  our 
own  local  police  from  this  district,  and’  replaced  them 
by  a lot  of  strangers,  under  a strange  resident  magis- 
trate. In  the  next  place,  they  seem  to  have  in  all 
then.'  measures,  up  to  the  time  of  the  catastrojihe, 
made  no  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  the  distinct,  and 
to  have  disregarded  altogetlier  tlie  temjjor,  and  preju- 
dices and  tlie  ti'aditioiis  of  the  inhabilauts.  Tliose 

were  the  primary  causes  that  led  to  the  disturbance 

that  is,  the  collision  between  jiolice  and  people— and 
after  tbc  disturbances  began  the  .authorities  seem  to 
have  lost  their  heads,  and  the  police  to  have  acted  like 
8a^•ages  instead  of  men.  There  is  a feeling  here 
iigamst  Southern  policemen.  The  lower  classes  of  tlie 
people  don’t  stop  to  think  that  the  policemen  ax'e  being 
constantly  shifted  about,  and  that  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  Protestants  in  Meath  or  Tipperary  as  they 
aro  in  Belfast.  They  connect  the  feeling  of  policemen 
rightly  or  wrongly,  with  the  feeling  of  tho  district 
from  whence  they  came,  and  when  they  are  treated  as 
they  were  ti-eatcd  on  Tuesday  evening  by  these  police 
— batoned  right  and  lefo  in  the  most  bnital  and  bar- 
barous maimer — the  feeling  is  naturally  deepened. 
Besides  this,  the  peo2>le  of  this  locality  liaA'e  no 


pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  Southern  police  in  1872. 
The  local  police  know  the  feeling  of  the  people,  while 
neither  the  resident  magistrate  who  was  put  in  charge 
or  tbe  strange  constabulary  have  no  idea  of  it  or  of 
their  prejudices.  There  seems  to  have  been  a demand 
for  the  local  police  somewhere  else  in  the  to\vn,  and 
they  are  all  taken  away,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
tliree,  and  we  had  no  local  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
affairs.  If  there  had  been  we  would  never  have  had 
a shot  fired  or  a life  lost.  The  attack— the  shameful 
attack — made  by  these  strange  constabulaiy  men  on 
Combe  and  Barbour’s  worlanou  was  undoubtedly  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disturbance  on  Wednesday— tliat, 
and  the  indiscriminate  and  brutal  batoning  of  men, 
women,  and  cbildren  on  the  streets  on  Tuesday  night. 
I did  not  see  Coombe’s  people  attacked,  so  I will  not 
say  anything  more  about  that,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  and  know  how 
these  strangepolice  acted.  But  I did  see  the  batoning 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  know  how  bi-utaliy  it  was  car- 
ried on.  After  the  street  was  cleared  of  the  crowds 
— for  while  the  crowds  were  on  the  street  the  police 
dared  do  nothing  but  keep  in  the  background— any 
unfortunate  who  happened  to  be  going  home  late  was 
belaboured  with  batons.  I saw  it  done  myself.  Four- 
teen or  fifteen  mon  I saw  treated  in  this  way men  who, 

for  aught  I know,  and  foraugh  t the  police  knewhad  been 
about  their  lawful  business.  I would  have  spoken 
to  the  police  about  it  had  they  been  our  own  men,  but 
these  fellows  seemed  so  ferocious  that  I was  afi-aid 
of  getting  the  same  kind  of  treatment  myself  if  I ex- 
postulated. I saw  one  poor  fellow  who  was  coming 
along  a little  tipsy,  but  doing  no  hai-m,  and  no  noise, 
A policeman  met  him  and  shouted  “ Why  aren’t  you 
home'?”  and  before  the  poor  fellow  could  reply  added 

“ lake  that  you and  knocked  him  down  with 

his  baton.  Several  others  "were  batoned  with  even 
less  cause — men  were  going  home  perfectly  sober,  and 
even  women  and  children  were  beaten  and  hustled  by 
them.  There  was  no  riot  going  on  then  at  all,  but 
the  ijolice  seemed  taking  revenge  for  something  that 
had  occurred  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  wreaking  their 
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vengeance  on  the  first  parties  they  came  across.  T saw 
the  (listui-bance  Iroin  hrfore  the  first  shot  was  fired.  I 
looked  on  about  ten  minutes  past  eiglit  o’clock,  and 
saw  the  police  coming  to  the  barraclts  in  a body — 
running  as  if  they  were  in  a great  fright.  They  were 
police  who  had  been  sent  down  the  sti’eet  on  some 
business — I believe  to  O’Hare’s  public-house — but  as 
I did  not  see  that  I would  not  say.  They  were 
retreating  before  some  lads  that  wcre.stoning  them. 
Blany  a time  I have  seen  more  stones  thrown,  more 
severe  stone-throwing,  and  more  provocation  given  to 
our  local  police,  and  not  a shot  has  been  fired,  or, 
indeed,  scarcely  a baton  lifted.  They  were  mostly, 
almost  exclusively  I may  say,  young  boj-s  who  were 
stoning  the  constables.  I did  not  see  a single  police- 
man struck  by  stones,  and  we  have  no  record  of  a 
single  man  behig  woimded  in  that  road.  The  pai-ty 
took  refuge  in  the  barracks  from  the  j>arty  who  were 
stoning  them.  This  was  all  on  the  upper  side — the 
country  side — of  the  bariaeks.  This  side — the  town 
side — ^was  cj^uite  quiet,  and  there  had  not  beena  stone 
thrown  from  this  side  until  after  the  police  commenced 
to  fire.  That  I would  certainly  take  my  oath  of. 
I was  looking  out  the  whole  of  xhe  time,  as  I was 
anxious  for  the  people,  and  shocked  at  the  treat- 
ment inoffensive  persons  got  oai  the  previoiis  evening. 
I saw  the  police  rush  iirto  the  barrack  in  a very  dis- 
orderly way.  They  scemod  panic  stricken.  I’think 
they  only  had  their  batons  at  this  time.  The  resi- 
dent magistrate  was  the  last  man  to  go  into  the 
bairack.  The  police  immediately  afterwards  came 
out  in  twos  and  fours,  with  their  rifles,  and  com- 
menced to  fire.  I saw  no  one  come  o\it  as  if  read- 
ing the  Riot  Act  before  the  firing  commenced.  They 
began  to  fire  in  all  directions,  two  shots  and  four  shots 
at  a time.  They  fired  fremthe  front  of  the  barrack, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  baritvck  as  well  as  the  other, 
though  there  had  been  no  rioting  whatever  on  this 
side  of  tdie  bairack.  After  the  second  shot  the  people 
stampeded  in  all  directions  on  tliis  side  of  the  place  ; 
yet  the  police  continued  firing  intlus  dii-ection.  You 
see  the  whitewashed  gable  at  the  corner  of  Downing- 
street  opposite.  There  were  over  fifty  bullets  struck 
that  gable,  the  majority  within  a height  of  six  feet 
from  the  greund.  The  bullets  pattered  not  only  on 
that  side  but  on  this  side  of  the  street  off  the  houses, 
off  the  pavement,  and  off  the  roof,  and  it  seemed  like 
a heavy  shower  of  hail.  There  was,  I say,  at  tliat 
time  not  one  on  the  strtet  at  all  on  this  side  of  the 
barrack.  If  there  had  been  the  loss  of  life  would 
have  been  terrible.  The  police,  I believe,  fired 
wildly,  and  without  respect  to  the  safety  of  the 
people  in  the  houses  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  balls 
went  a long  xvay  down  the  street.  One  broke  a 
water  pipe  nearly  a quai-ter  of  a mile  down.  Tlie 
firing  continued,  I should  say,  more  than  fifteen 
minutes.  It  seemed  like  a war  of  revenge  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  At  the  time  the  firing  commenced 
there  were  plenty  of  spectators  on  the  street,  but 
very  few  engaged  in  the  stone  throwing.  This  was 
confined  to  about  thirty  or  forty  lads.  I did  not  see 
a single  policeman  struck,  and  the  only  constable  I 
heard  of  being  hurt  was  Sergeant  Murray,  who,  I 
believe,  got  a slight  semteh  on  his  hand.  ^Vhile  the 
firing  was  going  on  a number  of  boys  braved  the 
police,  and  chai-ged  almost  up  to  the  very  door  with 
stones.  I don’t  believe  the  constabulary  fired  any 
blank  caiti-idge.  There  were  a number  of  boys 
round  the  corner  of  Beresfoi-d-street,  wlio  would  come 
to  the  corner  and  throw  stones  while  police  were  on 
the  street  and  tlien  retire  again  round  the  comer. 
Others — lumps  of  fellows — as  I have  said,  braved  tire 
firing  almost  up  to  the  bariack  windows.  The 
police  who  were  firing  in  the  stoeet  alternately  re- 
tired into  the  barracks  and  continued  the  firing  from 
the  windows.  As  I have  said,  I saw  the  poor  woman, 
Maiy  Reilly,  shot  at  the  window  opposite.  She 
was  in  the  window  next  the  comer,  and  there  were 
two  gii'ls  at  the  other  window  nearer  the  barrack 
than  she  was.  They  must  have  bad  a narrow  escape. 


The  shot  that  killed  Mrs.  Reilly  must  have  been 
fired  from  the  road.  1 saw  her  full  back,  and  T 
think  she  lay  for  nearly  a couple,  of  minutes  before 
anyone  was  aware  of  it.  I do  not  think  the  police 
saw  the  execution  they  were  doing.  They  were  too 
excited,  but  I do  think  it  is  monstrous  th:vt  any 
body  of  men  should  bo  allowed  by  thdr  oflicci-s  and 
by  the  magistrate  in  command  of  their  cllicers  to 
platoon  the  people— helpless  people— in  that  whole- 
sale manner  because  a few  stones  were  thrown.  The 
fact  that  they  fired  through  people’s  houses,  into 
upstaii-  and  downstair  windows,  shows  that  they  fired 
with  the  wildest  recklessness,  or  with  a brutal  and 
deadly  design  to  do  miachiof  on  innocent  pc  'i'le.  I 
believe  it  was  the  former — that  the  men  were  ex- 
cited and  frightened,  and  loaded  and  fired  wiili  their 
eyes  shut,  heedless  where  their  shot  went.  Ik.:;,  great 
heavens,  is  it  men  like  these  who  ought  to  bo  trusted 
to  keep  tlio  peace  in  a strange  locality,  without 
local  magistrate  who  is  worthy  of  coiifidouce  to 
direct  them.  The  spu-it  of  revenge  ought  never  to  be 
let  loose  upon  the  public — men  who  arc  liable  to  such 
u paitic  as  that  which  seemed  to  possess  the  police  on 
Wednesday  night — and  who  seem  so  vindictive.  At 
lii'st  they  took  aim  kneeling,  and  taking  aun  to  fire 
from  the  street.  Wlieu  hirs.  Reilly  was  shot  I drew 
inside  and  thought  it  Was  too  dangerous  to  j-cinain.  I 
am  prepared  to  swear  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
shot  fired  at  the  police.  The  police  were  the  only 
pei-sons  who  fired,  and  I don’t  believe,  as  I have 
already  said,  that  any  Riot  Act  was  read  before  the 
firing  began.  I saw  the  resident  magistrate — I tliiuk 
his  name  is  M'Leod,  but  I am  not  sure — go  into  the 
bamaek,  but  I did  not  see  him  again,  pither  to  read 
the  Riot  Act  or  do  au;ything  else.  I was  in  a position 
to  sec  him  had  ho  come  out,  There  would  havo  been 
some  serious  work  on  Thursday  night  had  not  tlioso 
foreign  police  been  removed.  I believe,  on  my  life, 
that  not  one  of  these  policemen  would  have  came  out 
of  the  barrack  alive.  The  people — the  respectable 
people — felt  they  had  been  outraged  by  men  who 
thought  it  rather  good  fun  to  come  up  here  to  baton  and 
shoot  Onvngemen.  That  was  the  feeling.  I know  the 
neighbourhood  well,  and  I can  vouch  for  it  tliat  but  for 
the  good  advice  whicli  removed  those  police  from  the 
barrack,  every  man  of  them  would  havo  been  killed. 
Anyone  could  have  seen  the  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  the  military,  how  they  were  cheered 
and  welcomed,  and  on  what  good  terms  tho 
crowd  wore  with  them.  If  the  militory  liad  been 
called  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  disturbiuice,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  town  left  to  them  end 
the  local  police,  not  a life  would  have  been  lost.  The  • 
wrecking  of  those  two  public-houses,  DuiFy’s  and 
O’Hare’s,  was  the  work  of  a lot  of  young  blackguards 
from  every  locality.  The  respectable  people  of  all 
classes  deplored  heartily  that  such  outrages  should 
have  been  committed.  Tlnfoi-tunately  the  Shaukhill- 
road  is  made  the  rallying  point  for  a few  roughs  and 
blackguards  from  all  jjarts  of  the  town,  who  think  to 
secure  a kind  of  privilege  to  indulge  in  ruiiiaiily  con- 
duct because  they  profess  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as 
our  people.  The  weeking  was  the  act  of  tho  scum  of 
the  town,  who  gather  on  the  road  from  all  ports.  If 
the  police  Imd  confined  their  attention  to  them  they 
could  easily  have  dispei-sed  them.  The  res2)cctiible 
people  who  assembled  on  Tuesday  night  to  signalize 
the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  wished  least  of 
anything  to  have  a collision  with  the  police.  But 
these  stoangers  batoned,  indiscriminately,  respectable 
people  and  rowdies,  and  then,  of  coiu'se,  our  people’s 
blood  got  up.  And  after  that  disgraceful  attack  on 
Coombe  and  Barbour’s  men,  tliere  were  many  of  the 
most  respectable  who  would  have  joined  in  retaliating 
upon  the  police,  who  had  acted  with  such  brutality. 
On  Thursday  night,  too,  it  was  rejmrted  that  Gilchriest, 
the  man  who  was  batoned  so  severely  by  tho  jjolico 
while  leaving  Coombe’s,  was  dead,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  could  be  prevented  from  wreck- 
ing the  bari'ack  when  the  news  spread.  Hml  not  the 
4 G 
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policemen  been  out  of  it  tliey  •would  assuredly  have 
done  BO.  The  efforts  of  the  clergymen  that  night  were 
most  valuable,  and  that  young  Constable  Cooper 
deserved  all  praise  for  his  plucky  conduct  at  a very 
critical  jracture.  Things  were  looking  very  serious 
indeed,  stones  were  being  thrown  at  the  ban-ack,  and 
eveiything  pointed  to  a regular  attack,  when  Cooper 
ran  out  among  the  crowd  and  appealed  to  them  to 
desist,  assuring  them  that  none  but  local  men  were 
inside.  That  incident  ttirned  the  situation  most 
fortunately' — they  cheered  Cooper,  and  chaired  him 
along  towards  Peter’s-hill,  tints  drawing  off  the  crowd 
and  averting  the  danger.  His  conduct  was  very 
plucky,  as  he  had  to  face  the  stones,  and,  for  .aught  ho 
knew,  run  the  chance  of  becoming  the  victim  to  the 
feeling  which  had  been  created  against  the  police  by 
the  occurrence.  I sincerely  hojte  there  will  bo  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  affair,  and  I do  not 
believe  the  people  will  be  satisfied  without  this  is 
done,  and  just  punisliment  meted  out  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  tlie  death  of  these  seven  poor  creatures 
and  the  maiming  of  nearly  twenty  more. 

Another  gentleman,  a veterinary  surgeon,  living  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  police  barracks, 
gave  our  representative  the  following  narrative 

“I  saw  a number  of  lumps  of.Iada  wrecking  O’llare’s 
public  house  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  place  had  been 
attacked  on  the  previous  evening,  the  windows  broken,  and 
the  building  set  on  fire,  but  nothing  was  removed  from  it. 
The  police  were  put  in  charge  of  it  to  take  care  of  it,  but 
about  half-past  two  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternooii  they 
quitted  it.  Where  they  went  to  I do  not  know.  About 
five  o’clock  they  came  back  to  the  house.  In  the  interim 
these  lads'  I mentioned  had  been  wrecking  it,  consuming 
part  of  the  liquor,  and  taking  more  of  It  a\»ay.  They  were 
most  of  them  half  intoxicated — some  of  them  quite  so,  -who 
were  lying  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  Some  of 
those  who  were  not  helplessly  drunk  threw  some  stones  at 
the  police  as  they  came  up.  The  latter  charged  them,  and 
they  scattered  and  ran,  some  of  them  down  North  Howard 
street.  Coombe’s  men  had  just  then  poured  out  of  the 
foundry,  and  the  ShankliilUro.ad  portion  of  the  workmen 
were  coming  up  North  Howard-street.  Some  of  them 
stopped  a minute  to  look  at  what  was  going  on  at  the  house, 
and  the  boys  came  down  towards  them,  pursued  by  the 
police.  The  latter  charged  Coombe's  men,  and  batoned 
them  without  warning  and  without  mercy.  The  men  were 
scattered,  but  some  of  them  seemed  exasperated,  and  threw 
stones  at  the  police.  The  latter  pursued  them,  shouting 
and  savagely  striking  at  all  they  came  up  with.  One  poor 
fellow  1 saw  myself  trying  to  get  round  the  corner  of  Dun- 
dee-street.  Two  constables,  with  drawn  batons,  pounced 
upon  him.  One  struck  him  and  knocked  him  down,  the 
other  also  struck  him,  and  afterwardsbickedhim.  I runup 
and  caught  hold  of  the  poor  fellow,  saying,  “ For  God’s 
.sake  don’t  kill  the  man,”  They  made  no  answer,  hut  went 
off.  The  poor  fellow  gave  no  provocation  whatever.  A 
man  named  Armstrong,  of  Dundee-street,  and  myself  lifted 
the  man,  put  him  on  a car,  and  had  him  taken  to  Dr.  Me- 
harry’s.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a case  for  the  hospital,  and 
he  was  taken  there.  It  was  two  hours  after  this  when  the 
firing  began.  I saw  the  whole  of  it,  partly  from’  my  own 
house  and  partly  from  the  corner  of  rte  street.  The  balls 
wwe  flying  everywhere.  A boy  -was  shot  through  the  upper 
window  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  house,  and  badly  wounded.  The 
policeman  who  shot  the  cliild  Henderson  was 
crouching  down  to  take  aim.  Some  of  them  knelt 
to  fire,  and  some  stood  up.  There  were  some  twenty 
or  thirty  lumps  of  the  fellows  who  seemed  so  enraged  that, 
in  spite  of  the  firing,  they  charged  nearly  up  to  the" barrack 
door.  It  was  simply  horrible  the  way  the  people  were 
fusilladed,  and  I believe  if  I had  had  a gun  or  a pistol  in 
my  hand  myself  I would  have  fired  it  at  the  cowardly 
wretches  who  were  murdering  poor  creatures  in  cold  blood. 
I was  standing  nearly  opposite  the  barrack  when  the  police 
ran  away  from  the  stone  throwing,  and  I heard  no  liiot  Act 
read,  nor  saw  anything  of  the  resident  magistrate  after  he 
went  in.  It  was  tins  lot  of  maddened  fellows  who  made  the 
attack  upon  the  barrack.  One  thing  I would  like  to  know, 
why  the  police  were  taken  away  from  tiiat  house  of 
O’Harc's?  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  there  would  have 
been  no  disturbance  and  no  bloodshed.  The  recklessness 
or  the  murderous  intent  with  -which  the  police  fired  may  be 
seen  by  the  traces  of  the  bullets.  Only  one  or  two  rounds 
of  buckshot  seem  to  have  been  used.  The  rest  was  all 
ball-ball  upon  a defenceless  crowd ! I should  say  300  or 
400  shots  were  fired  altogether.  There  are  fifty  bullet 


marks  on  the  gable  of  the  house  opposite  M'Carthy’s,  ia 
Downing-street,  and  as  many  on  the  gable  of  Gardiner’s 
bakery.  It  was  altogether  marvellous  that  no  one  was 
killed  in  Gardiner’s  house.  The  window  was  thrown  up, 
and  Mrs.  Gardiner  and  some  others  of  the  family  were 
standing  there.  Two  bullets  came  through  the  window. 

• and  afterwards  over  twenty  grains  of  buckshot  were  picked 
out  of  the  children’s  cot  in  the  next  room  where  they  had 
lodged.  In  addition  to  this,  balls  had  come  through  the 
fanlight  of  the  door.  One  cut  through  the  handrail  supports 
of  the  staircase  and  embedded  itself  in  the  wall  on  the  other 
side.  In  fact,  balls  entered  the  house  on  all  sides,  and  I can 
scarcely  imagine  how  it  was  that  some  one  was  not  hilled. 
There  are  other  proofs  in  bullet  marks  of  the  reckless  firing 
of  the  police.  One  ball  broke  the  waterpipe  of  a housetwn 
hundred  yards  down  the  Shankhill-voad.  All  the  killed 
and  most  of  the  wounded  are  children  and  women.  If  the 
Government  do  not  order  an  inquiiy  it  will  be  a monstrous 
injustice.” 

Government  are  sent  to  suppress  rejoicing  loy-alty  by 
the  sanguinary  slaughter  of  a people  resolved  to  resist 
a wicked  policy  and  to  maintain  their  full  relationship 
to  the  British  nation  and  the  British  Crown.  The 
alleged  offences  were  trivial  as  compared  with  the 
savage  retribution  resorted  to  by  the  Government. 
Two  or  three  obnoxious  houses  were  assailed,  but  no 
personal  injury  was  inflicted  on  their  occupants. 
Nobody  was  assassinated,  nobody  was  mutilated,  no 
dumb  creature  was  maimed,  not  a single  act  of  cruelty 
was  committed.  Tlie  assault  ou  the  houses  was 
wrong,  but  it  was  dictated  by  the  thought  that,  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  another  political  creed,  means  of 
prosecution  agaiirst  a too  exuberant  loyalty  would 
thereby  be  afforded.  It  was  an  unhappy  and  guilty 
adoption  in  two  cases  in  Belfast  of  the  policy  and 
action  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League 
ill  thousands  of  cases  in  the  other  three  provinces  in 
Ireland.  But  we  strongly  deprecate  such  a policy. 
We  desire  the  humblest  ranks  of  our  people  to  culti- 
vate social  virtues  on  a level  with  our  glorious  prin- 
ciples, to  be  tolerant  of  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
to  protect  them  where  their  comfort  and  prosperity 
depend  on  our  pretection.  Tliis  is  Christian ; this  is 
the  true  spirit  of  Pretestantism,  and  to  act  on  it  will 
be  our  duty,  and  will  secure  for  us  the  respect  and 
assistance  of  our  kinsmen  in  Great  Britain  against  the 
forces  of  sedition  and  anarchy  with  which  we  have  to 
contend  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  expect  ■wi'ong-doing 
and  violence  to  prosper.  A righteous  cause  needs  no 
such  aids,  and  it  sorely  suffei;?  by  any  such  association. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  and 
Loyalist  to  discourage  and  suppress  all  excesses  and 
wrong-doing,  that  the  enemy  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
rejoice.  The  lamentable  tragedies  of  the  past  week 
have  drawn  to  our  position  and  our  cause  the  attention 
of  the  civilised  world ; and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
sanguinary  actionoftheGovernmentshall  be  tlioroughly 
investigated.  We  have  given  that  pledge  to  an  outraged 
people.  W e must  see  to  it  that  the  tei'rible  massacre  on 
Wedne8dayeveninglast5hall,ifpo33ible,bebroughtbome 
to  the  perpetrators.  At  the  door  of  the  Government 
lies  the  guilt  - of  the  bloodshed  on  that  occasion  ; the 
guilt  of  seven  innocent  lives  sacrificed  to  avenge  the 
resistance  of  a loyal  people  to  a perfidious  and  ti'ai- 
torous  policy.  It  can  be  testified  tliat  there  was  no 
apparent  justification  for  the  fire  of  the  police — none 
certainly  to  justify  the  sustained  fire,  and  the  mm-der- 
ous  aim  directed  against  the  inoffensive  victims.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  sensible  and  humane  person  to 
suppose  at  first  that  the  rifle  discharge  was  other  than 
a liarmle.ss  fusillade  to  deter  disorder — so  little  cause 
did  there  seem  for  severity.  But  the  startling  truth 
was  brought  home  to  the  observer,  as  one  and  another 
fell  pierced  by  the  fatal  bullet  through  head  or  heart, 
that  massacre  and  murder  were  the  oi-der  of  the  day. 
And  so  completely  did  the  police  frustrate  the  efforts 
of  moral  influence  to  maintain  the  peace  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  people  wore 
irritated  ou  purpose  to  justify  the  subsequent  fire  and 
the  slaughter  that  ensued.  One  theory  is  that  Belfast 
was  to 'be  smitten  into  terror  and  submission  j that 
it  was  to  be  shown  how  easily  Ulster  could  be  sub- 
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d-ued ; and  tliat  no  serious  resistance  was  to  be  appre- 
liended  from  the  loyalty  of  the  North  in  subjugating 
it  to  a seditious  Parliament.  If  that  were  so,  it  lias 
signally  failed.  The  Government  itself  must  have 
been  terrified  at  its  failure  and  the  I'esult ; for  there 
•can  be  no  doubt  that  but  for  the  moral  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  people  on  the  following  eve- 
ning they  would  have  flung  themselves  on  steel  and 
fire,  and  would  have  inflicted  retribution  upon  then- 
uniformed  murderei-s.  It  is  an  instinctive  lesson  to 
the  Government,  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  world,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Queen’s  troojis  to  mount  guard 
on  the  rendezvous  of  the  imported  police,  and  escort 
them  from  the  district  made  memorable  by  their 
misdeeds.  And  if  the  Government  had  no  other 
record  against  it,  it  stands  before  the  world  as  a 
Government  branded  with  atrocity,  and  disiiosed  if  it 
could  to  sacrifice  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and 
the  warmest  friends  of  Britain,  to  tlie  enemies  of  the 
empire.  The  people  of  the  North  have  effective 
powers  of  resistance.  But  the  time  has  not  come  to 
employ  them.  It  may  please  God  to  give  us  the  vic- 
tory in  an  easier  way.  We  must  work  for  this  in 
continuing  our  appeals  to  our  friends  in  tlie  sister 
kingdoms.  We  must  pray  for  this.  Our  people  must 
take  advice,  must  reserve  their  strength,  and  must  not 
recklessly  fling  themselves  unprepared  on  disciplined 
forces,  however  great  the  provocation.  They  must 
learn  the  virtues  of  prudence  and  self-restraint, 
•and  bide  the  time,  if . when  need  be,  they  shall 
not  contend  in  vain.  Seven  martyrs  to  loyalty 
have  already  fallen.  Their  names  we  shall  devoutly 
cherish.  To  their  memory  we  shall  raise  a monu- 
ment. The  ■ authority  that  superintended  their 
massacre  we  shall  inscribe  on  tho  page  that  records 
the  infamies  of  a Claverhouse  ; and  the  men  of  Ulster 
will  remember  in  the  day  of  strife — if  it  should  come 
— the  names  of  the  first  martyrs  in  this  conflict  with 
a perfidious  Government,  and  shall  breathe  their 
names  with  the  prayer  that  invokes  the  help  of  their 


fathers’  God  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  and 
emph-e  of  Britain.  The  present  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  appointments 
that  was  ever  made.  He  cannot  underetand  honest 
men.  His  theory  of  religion,  and  morals,  and  politics, 
excludes  conscience  in  any  jrroper  sense  of  tho  term. 
Faith  to  him  is  but  a fancy,  morals  are  the  outcome 
of  expediency,  and  politics,  whatever  system  of  statos- 
craft  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  hour.  Such  a 
person  cannot  appreciate  the  deep  convictions  of 
Ulster,  and  cannot  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  any  man  is  so  great  a fool  as  to  risk  martyr- 
dom^ for  ])rinciple.  The  humblest  of  tho  seven 
victims  that  fell  on  Wednesday  last  under  the 
murderous  fire  of  Mr.  Morley’a  militia  presents  a 
higher  and  nobler  type  of  character  than  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Ho  has  sneerad  at  the 
imperial  province.  He  cannot  refer  to  it,  nor  answer  a 
question  in  regard  to  it,  except  in  a spirit  of  ill-natured 
cynicism  discreditable  to  a philoso]Aer  and  a states- 
man, and  betraying  the  narrowness  of  his  views  and 
the  bitfceraess  of  his  prejudices.  Ulster  is  justly  in- 
dignant. But  its  people  wUl  be  calm.  They  now  see 
the  future  that  the  present  Government  would  provide 
for  them.  And  to  that  provision  they  will  not 
submit.,  Tho  tragic  events  of  tho  past  week  will 
prove  .to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  Ireland 
is  occupied  by  two  peoples  in  race  and  religion, 
in  principle  and  purpose,  ii-reconcilably  opposed.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  will  not  subject  tho  Loyalists 
of  Ireland  to  the  mercies  of  rebel  tyranny ; the  Queen 
will  never  authorise  such  employment  of  her  troops. 
There  is  no  force  in  Britain  that  would  or  could  ac- 
complish such  a task.  And  any  attempt  at  it  would 
convulse  the  whole  British  Empire.  Nevertheless, 
with  trust  in  God,  let  wise  and  brave  men  prepare  to 
meet  the  dangers  that  are  before  them,  and  prove 
themselves  in  some  degree  worthy  heirs  of  a glorioua 
past,  transmitting  to  other  days  unimpaired  the  bless- 
ings they  have  enjoyed.  God  defends  tho  right. 
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VI. — (Belfast  TVeel-hj  News,  June  12.) 
ISDiGKATiox  Meeting. 


Feeling  on  the  Shankhill-road  distinct,  yesterday 
morTiing,  ran  very  high.  The  leading  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed strong  condemnation  of  the  whole  proceedings 
— of  the  spirit  of  destruction  evinced  by  the  mob,  and 
the  conduct  of  some  members  of  the  constabulary, 
who  had  fired  with  such  deadly  effect.  It  was  resolved 
to  hold  a meeting  to  give  vent  to  their  indigiration, 
and  at  an  early  hour  they  a^embled,  to  the  number 
of  four-  or  five  hundred,  in  Chartei's’  schoolroom, 
North  Howard-sfcreet.  The  meeting  was  thoroughly 
re]jresentative  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  and  in  its  object  was  earnest  and  enthusiastic. 
Mr.  H.  K.  Mathews,  T.C.,  presided ; and  Mr.  William 
Sinclair  acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  Samuel  Criglington 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  to  call  the  meeting, 
and  pointed  out  that  such  a necessity  was  owing  to 
the  misconduct  of  some  roughs,  who  had  taken  it  into 
theii'  heads  to  destroy  the  property  of  respectable 
ratepayers.  There  could  be  no  doubt  the  circum- 
stances were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  cowaixlice  of 
the  police.  The  citizens  of  Belfast  had  rights,  and 
they  would  not  allow  those  rights  to  be  abridged  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  constabulary.  He  thought 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  constabulary  were  not  so 
much  to  blame  as  the  officers  who  gave  the  order  to 
fire  (hear,  Lear,  and  applause).  Every  means  should 
be  taken  to  biing  those  officers  to  justice  (hear,  hear). 
If  those  shots  had  been  fired  in  the  direction  of  tho 
rowdies  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  for  behaving 
as  he  did  he  believed  the  constabulary  officer,  who- 
ever he  was,  who  gave  the  order  to  fire,  was  guilty 
of  deliberate  murder  (applause).  Mr.  William  John 
Thompson  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  police  were 


stoned  rather  severely,  but  at  tlie  same  time  ho  did 
not  think  they  dii’ected  theii*  efforts  agauist  tlieir 
actual  assailants.  On  the  contraiy,  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  conducted  themselves  enabled  those 
who  attacked  them  to  escape,  and  those  who  were  not 
participators  were  shot  at  and  killed.  Mr.  M'Dou’ell 
condemned  those  who  took  part  in  the  riots,  but  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  police  were  removed  there  would 
not  be  a repetition  of  the  disturbances.  The  task  of 
restoring  order,  he  maintained,  if  necessary,  should 
be  left  to  the  miHtaTy,  or  respectable  gentlemen  should 
be  enrolled  as  special  constables.  Several  persons  at 
the  meeting  thought  the  latter  a good  suggestion,  and 
plenty  of  volunteers  were  forthcoming,  but  Mr.  Crig- 
lington pointed  out  that  that  was  a matter  that  rested 
with  the  authorities.  Mr.  Keanis,  SJiankliill-road, 
stated  that  he  saw  a policeman  entering  the  house  of 
a respectable  man,  breaking  his  windows,  and  striking 
him  on  the  head  in  such  a manner,  that  the  evening 
paper  he  was  reading  at  the  time  was  besjiattered 
with  blood.  That  person  had  not  been  out  of  his  house 
that  day,  and  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  disturb- 
ances. Such  conduct  as  this  deseiwed  tho  severest 
censure  (hear,  hear),  and  he  thought  the  strictest 
inquiry  should  bo  made  into  the  whole  matter  (hear, 
hear).  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Criglington,  seconded 
by  Mr.  M‘Dowell,  it  was  passed  unanimously  that  a 
deputation  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  Mayor  and  have 
the  state  of  the  Shankhill  district  considered,  and 
suggest  the  appointment  of  special  constables.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  tho  deputa- 
tion : — Sir.  Mathews  (chairman),  W.  Sinclair 
(seci-etaiy),  J.  M'Dowell,  Samuel  Weir,  B.  Boyd, 
4G  2 
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iwsBDJs  D.  K.  Criglington,  R.  J.  M'Connell,  Josias  CunningKam, 
S.  Hogg,  B.  Ferguson,  W.  M'Comb,  Mr.  Kearns,  Dr. 
Le^’ers,  Dr.  James  Smitli,  Dr.  Meliarry,  Dr  M'Mullcn, 
Joseph  MKibbin,  R.  Willis,  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  Rev. 
Samuel  M'Comb,  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay,  Rev.  Dr.  Kaue, 
Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  Rev.  Mr.  JI'Kee,  Mr.  Robertson, 
H.  Aickin,  Thomas  Tiuslcy,  H.  hl'Kibbin,  Mr. 
Minnis,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Clokey,  Jolin  Thomson, 
John.  Tyrell,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Morris,  W.  J.  Branagh, 
James  Perry,  James  Wilson,  Johnston  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Glenbank  j John  Laird,  A.  Pi,nsk,  J.  Thomp- 
son, John  M'llroy,  J.  Speers,  and  W.  H.  Collins. 
A lengthened  discussion  ensued.  Rev.  Samuel 
M‘Comb  deplored  the  destruction  of  property,  but 
condemned  the  action  of  the  constabulary  in  attacking 
inoffensive  people.  Mr.  Wm.  M'Coinb,  Smigvillo 
Bakery,  moved  the  following  resolution : — “ That  this 
meeting  strongly  condemns  the  conduct  of  those  who 
attacked  the  houses  and  destroyed  the  property  of 
quiet  and  inoffensive  people  residing  in  their  midst, 
and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  all  peaceable  people 
to  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  all  disturbers  of  tlie 
public  peace  to  justice,  irres^jectivo  of  creeds  and 


parties.”  He  thought,  if  they  wished  peace  on  the 
Shankliill-road  district,  these  men  should  be  with- 
drawn, (Hear.)  He  himself  made  that  suggestion  to 
District-Inspector  To-wnsend,  and  if  that  suggestion 
had  been  earned  out,  the  disastrous  fatalities  of  last 
night  would  never  h.ave  occuiTed.  He  saw  a police- 
man striking  a little  boy  on  the  head,  whereas  if  he 
had  been  doing  his  duty  he  would  have  charged  some 
men  who  wore  not  very  far  distant.  The  people  of  the 
Sliaukhill  district  can  stand  this  no  longer — (hear, 
hear,  and  applause) — and  they  won’t.  (Hoar,  hear.) 
Mr.  Speers  seconded  the  motion,  and  liev.Mr.  M'Kee, 
the  chairman,  and  other  gentlemen  spoke  in  support 
of  the  resolution,  pointing  out  that  a great  many 
people  had  been  assailed  who  should  not  have  been 
interfered  with  at  all.  The  resolution  was  passed  with 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Sinclair  moved  and  Mr.  Edgar- 
seconded — “ That  the  deputation  be  requested  to  ask 
the  Mayor  for  the  name  or  names  of  the  police  officers 
and  magistrates  in  charge  of  the  Shankhill-road  dis- 
trict from  live  o’clock  till  ten  last  night.”  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  and  the  proceedings  shortly  aftoiwards 
concluded. 


VII. — (Belfast  Evening  Tdegm‘p%,  August  G.) 

The  Police  and  tue  People. 


Last  evening  the  adjourned  meeting  of  ratepayers  of 
Dock  Wfird,  which  had  been  adjourned  from  the 
afternoon  of  the  previous  day,  was  held  in  Henry- 
street  Hall,  Mr.  T.  A.  Fullerton  presiding.  The 
meeting  was  convened  by  placard  addressed  “ To  the 
Loyalist  Ratepayers  of  Dock  Ward,”  and  its  object 
was  “ to  petition  the  Mayor  to  reassert  his  position  as 
Chief  Magistrate ; to  consider  the  action  of  those  in 
authority ; and  to  de-vise  some  means  whereby  the 
drafting  in  of  so  many  extra  police  may  be  avoided, 
and  thus  save  the  ratepayers  an  enormous  and  unne- 
cessary expense.”  The  meeting,  -which  had  been  con- 
vened by  placard  issued  by  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  same  hall  on  the  previous 
day,  was  well  attended. 

The  Chairman,  having  explained  the  object  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  called,  as  stated  in  the 
placard,  said  he  thought  the  Mayor  of  Belfast  and  the 
local  magi.sti'ates  had  been  very  badly  treated  in  that 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  Thepeoijle  of  the  town  had 
confidence  in  the  Mayor  irrespective  of  class  or  creed, 
and  if  the  Mayor  and  the  local  magistrates  were  to 
assert  their  authority  and  take  over  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  tlie  to-wn,  and  if  the  present  extra  police  force 
were  withdrawn  and  sent  back  to  their  respective 
counties,  and  special  constables,  if  necessary,  sworn  in 
from  the  respectable  people  of  all  classes,  there  would 
very  soon  be  an  end  to  tbe  rioting,  and  peace  and 
harmony  would  soon  be  restored  to  Belfast.  (Aji- 
plause.)  They  would,  he  thought,  soon  have  tran- 
quillity once  more,  and  have  the  present  disgrace  on 
the  to-wn  removed.  Having  referred  to  the  great  cost 
thrown  upon  the  town  by  the  drafting  in  of  such  a 
very  numerous  force  of  constabulary,  the  Chairman 
eaid  that  the  amount  would  come  as  a heavy  burden 
upon  the  i-atepayers. 

A Voice — ^We  won’t  pay.  (Laughter,  and  ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  people  of  the  town  to  call  upon  tlie  members 
of  Parliament  for  the  borough  to  protest  against  the 
bill  which  an  effort  would  be  made  to  try  and  have 
levied  off  Belfast  for  the  police  in  these  times  of  riot- 
ing, and  tliey  should  exercise  all  the  influence  they 
had  on  the  Dlster  members  to  get  them  to  do  the 
same  thing.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Morga/n  then  moved  the  following  resolution ; 
—“That  this  meeting,  representative  of  the  lute- 
payers  of  Dock  Ward,  most  sincerely  deplore  the  sad 
state  of  things  at  present  existing  in  our  town,  and 
consider  that  the  present  riot  and  revolt  are  in  a great 


measure  due  to  the  presence  and  action  of  the  police 
at  present  in  our  midst,  and  we  hereby  call  u[>on 
the  Mayor  and  local  magistracy  to  assert  thoir 
authority,  and  to  take  over  tlie  control  of  the  town  at 
once,  believing  this  to  be  the  .only  courso  by 
which  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  our  town.” 
(Ap))lausB.)  The  ratepayers  wore  there  called  upon 
to  protest  against  past  mismanagement,  and  to  ask 
that  the  authority  be  restored  to  those  who  were 
capable  of  putting  down  the  riots — viz.,  the  Jlayor 
and  the  local  justices.  (Applause.)  If  that  were 
done  tliey  would  soon  have  tranquillity.  All  sections 
of  the  community  would  be  working  together  in 
harmony,  and  they  would  soon  be  free  from  that 
enormous  burden  which  had  been  cast  unnecessarily 
upon  tliem.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  J.  Scott,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
referred  to  the  action  of  hir.  Morley  at  the  previous 
riots  in  sending  do-wn  a numerous  force  of  police  to 
Belfast.  It  was  on  tliat  occasion  decided  by  Mr. 
Morley  and  the  Fenian  satellites  in  Dublin  Castio 
that  500  or  COO  policemen  were  then  to  be  sent  to 
Belfast,  -whether  the  Mayor  and  local  magistrates 
liked  it  or  not.  The  police  were  called  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary;  he  would  call  them  Morley’s 
satellites,  and  he  would  also  say  that  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  country  police  in  Belfast,  at  present,  were  from 
the  lodges  of  the  National  League.  (Applause.)  He- 
could  prove  that  on  the  authority  of  a policeman  in 
Belfast,  whose  name  he  could  give,  if  necessaiy,  and 
who  said  that  he  knew  it  to  be  the  case  in  the  barrack, 
in  which  he  wm  located.  In  the  local  resident  magis- 
trates he  (Mr.  Scott)  had  no  faith.  The  police  of 
Belfast  were  in  the  hands  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, and  they  were  doing  the  behests  of  the  National 
League,  while  they  desired  at  the  same  time  to  shoot 
down  the  loyal  people  of  Belfast  (,Hear,  hear.)  That 
meeting  was  too  small  to  discuss  that  question ; they 
should  have  a meeting  in  the  Ulster  Hall.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  would  never  succeed  with  a small 
meeting  like  that,  in  cairying  that  matter  into  practical 
effect.  They  should  not  only  ask  the  Mayor  and 
local  magistrates  io  assert  their  authority,  but  also 
tliat  the  extra  police  be  sent  to  the  counties,  and  the 
borough  police  left  in  charge.  (Applause.)  They 
should  further  ask  that  eveiy  one  of  the  present 
policemen  be  removed  from  the  town,  and  a me- 
tropolitan police  established.  (Applause.)  The 
local  magistrates  of  Belfast  liad  acted  the  part  of  a 
catspaw,  and  the  position  they  now  occupied  was 
enough  to  degrade  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers 
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of  Belfast,  and  especially  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
community.  Those  gentlemen  had  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  position  they  now  occupied.  They  sat 
quietly  by,  although  forty  or  fifty  strong,  and  they 
allowed  two  stipendiary  magistrates  to  order  from  500 
to  700  police  from  Dublin,  and  they  could  not  say 
either  “ No  ” nor  “ Yes.”  If  the  people  were  not 
protected  by  the  local  magistrates  of  Belfast,  they 
must  protect  themselves.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Morrow  supported  the  resolution,  and  said  that 
the  feeling  in  Belfast  is,  that  it  must  get  lid  of  the 
present  police  force.  (Applause.) 

hir.  ]YiUiam  Johnston  said  that  it  was  evident  that 
in  tliat  matter  the  Mayor  had  no  power.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment had  superseded  him.  (Question,  question.) 
There  was  no  question  about  it,  the  police  were  raled 
from  Dublin  Castle,  and  they  were  going  to  ask  tlie 
Mayor  to  do  what  he  had  no  power  to  carry  out. 
They  should  appoint  a deputation  to  wait  upon  tlie 
Mayor  on  the  matter.  He  would  move  a resolution 
on  the  matter  afterwards,  but  there  was  no  use  in 
using  violent  language.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  them 
know  what  they  were  saying,  and  go  about  like  men 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  , (Applause.) 

After  some  furtlier  discussion,  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 


Dir.  William  Johnston  then  moved — “ That  this 
meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  Dock  Ward  appoint  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  tlie  Mayor  to  ask  him  to  call 
a meeting  of  the  ratepayere  of  the  entire  borough  to 
take  into  consideration  the  future  government  of  the 
town.” 

Mr.  James  Ilohinson,  seconded  the  motion.  There 
was  no  use  in  dictating  to  the  Mayor  and  local  magis- 
trates. They  had  all  seen  what  they  had  done  in  the 
past — they  had  done  nothing.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  all  present  to  try  and  get  a larger  meeting  to  try 
and  malce  arrangements  for  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  riots.  (Applause.) 

hlr.  Isaac  Thark  having  supported  tho  resolution, 
it  was  passed. 

A deputation,  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
James  Robinson,  — Pratt,  William  Johnston,  — 
Adair,  — Wiight,  • — Morgan,  Alexander  Cameron, 
and  — Lyttle,  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Mayor. 

The  Chaii-man  said  they  might  suggest  to  the 
Mayor  the  swearing  in  of  special  constables.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


Vin. — (Belfast  Weclcly  News,  June  19). 

Ulster  Scot,  Jun.’s,  Letters  to  m.s  Friends  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


We  gi-eet  the  awaking  of  what  Ulster  Whigs  there 
are.  Better  late  than  never ! Having  at  last  dis- 
covered that  fire  has  got  into  their  thatch — ^their 
nei"hboui-s  have  been  telling  them  so  for  some  time — 
they  begin  to  think  a bucket  of  water  might  perhaps 
be  advisable.  Certainly  it  was  high  time  for  our 
Liberal  friends  to  do  someHiing.  The  right-about- 
face  of  tlieir  late  leader,  Mr.  Dickson,  laid  them  open 
to  a serioirs  imputation.  He  had  made  as  loud  and 
swaggering  professions  as  any  of  them.  If  their  loyalty 
was  not  of  better  material  than  his,  so  much  the  better 
for  Gladstone. 

After  dreaming,  and  shuffling,  and  balancing  on  one 
toe,  however,  they  really  seem  to  mean  business.  Tho 
resolutions  they  passed  at  their  meeting  on  Monday 
last  look  straightforward.  What  I object  to  is  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  realise  their  position.  They 
strike  attitudes  as  if  they  were  lords  of  many  legions. 
They  talk  of  fighting  constituencies,  as  if  a campaign 
meant  certain  glorious  success.  One  might  suppose 
they  alone  meant  to  save  the  Union ; and  they  prac- 
tically ignore  the  Orange  Conservatives,  who  are  the 
only  real  bulwai-k  against  Nationalism. 

The  sooner  they  change  theii’  tone  and  policy  the 
wiser  for  them  and  the  better  for  the  Union.  Is  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  staunchest  Loyalists  they  are 
going  to  seek  “ proper  representation  1”  Is  it  by  lur- 
ning  their  guns  against  us  that  they  hope  to  drive 
back  the  rebel  advance  1 Mr.  Parnell  will  be  pleased 
to  cheer  them  on  in  such  a case.  To  fight  for  then- 
own  hand  plainly  means  utter  disaster  to  the  cause 
they  profess  adherence.  If  they  are  in  real  earnest 
they  will  come  to  a fair  understanding  with  those  who 
can  speak  for  the  Orange  Conservative  paj-fcy.  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  already  set- 
ting fire  to  the  Scotch  heather.  Now  or  never  is  the 
tiTTip  for  them  to  show  prudence  and  humility.  We 
all  deplore  sadly  and  fully  the  rioting  in  Belfast.  Yes, 
because  we  are  very  jealous  for  the  fair  name  of  Pro- 
tratant  Ulster’s  capital.  We  have  now  to  bear  the 
scoldings  and  sarcasms  of  the  whole  British  Press. 
Forsooth,  the  people  of  Belfast  are  put  in  the  categoi-y 
of  Ai’chbishop  Walsh’s  lambs,  with  mutilators  and 
murderers.  We  deplore  the  riots  for  the  blood  spilt — 
terrible  omen  ! — for  the  homes  broken  up  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  for  the  evils  so  manifest  and  various. 

But  where  lies  the  blame  1 Who  first  provoked, 
who  aftei-wards  maddened  our  people ) Nay,  tlie 
Protestants  of  Belfast  are  standing  in  white  sheets 


before  the  thi-ee  kingdoms.  But  .they  do  feel  acutely 
the  brutality  of  tho  general  attitude  of  tho  Press. 
'They  are  not  hearing  tliemselves  like  dumb,  conscience- 
stricken  criminals.  Through  their  representatives, 
they  have  demanded  a formal  inquiry ; they  challenge 
their  detractors  to  grant  this.  For  the  Goveniment 
to  refuse  it  is  for  them  to  leave  the  police  under  the 
odium  and  infamy  of  the  responsibility  for  tliose 
terrible  scenes.  'The  murder  of  GiiTen  was  bad,  but 
this  affair  is  horribly  woi-se. 

The  police  stand  charged  with  tyrannical  illegality, 
with  bai-efaced  partisanship,  with  needless  and  mad- 
dening ferocity.  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  wearing 
the  Queen’s  livery,  and  in  the  Queen’s  name,  act  like 
the  furies  of  the  National  League  1 This  is  what  wc 
sternly  demand  to  have  cleared  up.  Otherwise  wo 
hold  the  Govei-nment  to  he  shameless  conspii-atora  with 
the  Parnell  gang,  to  be  putting  a foul  stigma  on  Bel- 
fast, because  it  is  Orange  Belfast,  because  it  opened 
its  arms  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  bids  defiance 
to  Repeal. 

The  whole  sad  business  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  for 
the  handle  it  gives  the  Government  against  the  loyal 
North.  Mr.  hlorley  sees  his  advantage.  If  he  talked 
of  tie  Conservative  policy  towards  Ireland  as  “manacles 
and  Manitoba,”  he  will  give  us  the  manacles  if  he  can- 
not manage  the  Manitoba.  He  has  a fine  opportunity 
of  proclaiming  loyal  districts.  The  Twelfth  is  at  hand, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  put  a nail  in 
tie  coffin  of  the  Government  of  traitors.  Possibly  he 
congratulates  himself  that  he  has  tho  Orange  Society 
in  a cleft  stick.  Without  the  excuse  of  the  riots  he 
dare  not  strike  at  the  Orangemen,  for  such  pai-ty 
trickery  would  have  been  too  flagrant.  But  do  as  he 
will,  he  cannot  tie  their  hands  in  this  election  j he  can- 
not thwart  them  in  routing  rebels  from  the  represen- 
tation of  their  constituencies.  The  Castle  can  neither 
win  nor  frighten  Belfast. 

Loyalists  can  afford  to  be  patient  and  good-tempered, 
despite  great  provocation  to  the  contrary.  Their  cause 
is  winning  along  the  line.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  is  vindictive ; that  the  rebels  are 
ferocious  ! Every  day  makes  things  brighten  for  us. 
In  'F-ngIn.Tifl  it  looks  as  if  the  Unionists  are  going  to 
smite  the  Repealers  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  ^ Cham- 
berlain, when  he  wrote  his  manifesto,  drew  his  sword 
and  flung  away  his  scabb.ard.  The  Gladstonians  can- 
not find  the  men,  and  have  not  the  money.  The  sun 
is  chasing  the  black  clouds  that  have  been  shrouding 
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AppeddizD.  us.  Victory  goes  with  our  standards.  And  so  Ulster 
■“  can  afford  to  he  cheerful,  hopeful,  peaceful. 

The  Artful  Old  Dodger’s  address  to  his  constituents 
is  not  likely  to  do  him  much  good.  I have  the  in- 
geniousness to  draw  the  distinction  between  tlie  ten- 
dency of  it  and  lying.  The  distinction  is  too  subtle 
for  plain  people.  Does  a single  one  of  his  Ministers 
honestly  believe  that  he  turned  his  coat  from  high 
principle,  and  after  mature  deliberation  1 Why  the 
man’s  own  words,  at  the  time  of  the  last  election,  give 
the  lie  direct  to  his  manifesto.  He  turned  his  coat  to 
catch  votes,  and  he  has  lost  tliem  instead. 

And  the  Premier  of  England  counts  the  Union  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  waste  paper ! If  you  search  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  outbursts  of  the  rebels 
during  the  last  ten  years,  I venture  to  say  you  shall 
not  find  the  equal  of  that  statement.  Is  he  gone  mad 
in  hi.s  impotent  rage  at  tlie  ruin  in  which  he  has  in- 
volved himself  and  his  party  1 Or  is  he  suffering  from 
wiiat  theologians  call  “judicial  blindness  1 ” If  it  be 
only  a “paper  Union,”  then  what  is  the  British 
Empire  1 Are  the  great  colonies  bound  up  so  closely 
with  England  ? And  what  of  India  1 Assuming  that 
the  Union  is  not  so  close  as  it  might  be,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s is  a curious  way  to  improve  it  by  dissolving  it 
altogether,  by  giving  a free  hand  to  the  bitterest  foes 
of  England.  His  sneer  at  his  opponents  as  “ paper 
Unionists  ” does  not  dispose  of  tliem.  He  may  find 
them  sufficiently  substantial  and  alive  to  wipe  their 
boots  on  his  paper  constitution,  and  to  drive  him  dis- 
graced out  of  public  life. 

There  are  two  constituencies  at  present  represented 
by  Nationalists,  in  which  Protestants  have  a clear 
majority  over  the  Roman  Catliolics.  These  are  South 
Tyrone  and  South  Deny.  If  the  Protestants  for  the 
sake  of  the  Union,  Avhich  is  the  one  question  in  the 
balance,  for  once  drop  crotchets,  feuds,  and  party 
bitterness,  they  can  make  a clean  sweep  of  Tim  Healy 
and  O'Brien.  None  knows  this  better  than  the  two 
themselves ; and  accordingly  the  latter  has  taken  to 
flattering  the  Presbyterians,  whom  six  montlis  ago  he 
so  fiercely  reviled,  Like  the  boa  constrictor  he  would 
slime  them  all  ovei'  cliat  he  may  swallow  them  whole. 

It  is  hard  to  overrate  the  importance  of  these  two 
elections.  If  they  only  u'iW,  the  Protestants  can 
settle  scores  with  two  of  the  strong  men  of  Parnell’s 
company.  The  noise  of  the  blow  would  ring  through 
the  United  Kingdom.  Clare  election,  it  is  said,  prac- 
tically won  emancipation.  Wlio  knows  but  that  the 
election  in  South  Derry  and  South  Tyrone  may  have 
similarly  vast  issues?  I do  not  believe  in  Presbyterian 
Rcpealci-s,  just  because  one  he;vrs  of  Mr.  Dickson  and 
one  or  two  othei-s.  A swallow  does  not  make  a sum- 
mer. An  alliance  between  Presbytery  ajid  Popery  is 
too  monstrous  to  be  imagined.  How  could  we  con- 
ceive of  Ulster  Pj-esbyteiians  tlirowing  up  their  caps 
for  the  government  of  the  “ lord  of  misrule.” 

Protestants  have  lately  had  in  Belfast  a specimen  of 
what  the  police,  in  their  patriotic  and  religious  zeal, 
•can  do.  Please  reckon  their  capabilities  if  constitu- 
tioiiall)-  ti-anaformod  into  the  bludgeonmen  and  lifle- 
mcn  or  hlr.  Parnell  and  Archbishop  Walsh.  Once 
the  wlioic  powers  of  administration  were  concentrated 
in  tlie  hands  of  their  bitterest  enemies,  life  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  worth  the  living  to  Protestants.  He  who 
gives  a vote  to  the  Nationalist  in  either  constituency, 
or  even  abstains,  is  a double  traitor — a traitor  to  the 
Queen,  and  still  more  to  his  religion.  So  far  as  the 
battle  of  the  polls  is  concerned,  the  decisive  points 
are  West  Belfast,  South  Derry,  and  South  Tyrone. 

One  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  makes  more  of 


a dead  set  against  Irish  Loyalists  than  any  other  part 
except,  of  course,  rebel  Ireland.  That  part  is  Wales. 
The  five  or  six  members  from  it  who  screwed  up  their 
courage  to  vote  against  repeal  are  likely  to  lose  their 
seats.  N o quarter  is  to  be  showed,  even  to  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  who  has  given  hatfids  of  money  to  the  Radical 
Exchequer. 

Protestants  on  this  side  of  the  cliannel  are  puzzled 
to  account  for  tliis  eccentric  behavioiir  of  Noncon- 
formist Wales.  We  could  have  hoped  that  the  his- 
toric antipatliy  of  British  Nonconformity  to  anything 
and  everything  tending  to  aggrandise  Rome  would 
have  made  them  take  up  our  quarrel  fiercely  and 
gladly.  It  was  they,  for  instance,  who  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  penal  laws.  How  comte  it,  then, 
that  the  Welsh  are  the  most  faithful  followers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  onslaught  on  us  ? 

A speaker  the  other  day,  at.  Eotnes,  was  brutally 
frank  in  giving  an  explanation.  He  said  in  effect  that 
if  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  helped  the  Grand  Old 
Man  now,  he  would  be  fast  bound  to  reward  them  with 
disestablishment.  Tliere  you  have  a specimen  of  how 
par-ty  can  debauch  patriotism ! Anything  more 
grossly  and  cynically  unprincipled  you  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  policy  of  the  Liberationists  entails  the 
breach  of  three  commandments  out  of  the  ten — the 
eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  tenth.  It  is  not  so  much 
of  a wonder  tliat,  tlius  demoralised,  they  should  be 
ready  to  do  Gladstone  any  disreputable  service. 

Lodges  for  Orangewomen  have  now  fairly  got  the 
seal  of  the  highest  official  recognition.  The  move- 
ment is  certain  to  gi’ow  at  an  amazing  rate.  Lady 
Enniskillen  will  speedily  find  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
very  numerous  body,  commanding  a very  subtle  and 
strong  influence.  Modem. electioneeiingi-eally  created 
the  need  of  such  an  auxiliary  organisation. 

In  tlie  olden  time,  Orangemen  in  their  eoi'porate 
capacity  did  not  meddle  much  in  politics.  But  what 
with  the  growth  of  their  power,  the  kaleidoscope  of 
shifting  parties,  and  the  terable  course  of  events  in 
Ireland,  they  have  a very  formidable  amount  of 
electioneering  to  do.  In  fact,  they  have  already  a 
little  party  of  tlieir  own  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now,  woman’s  worth,  her  skill,  her  patience,  her 
tact,  her  industry  in  electioneering,  are  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  dames  of  the  Primro.se  League  settled  that 
for  good  and  ail  at  the  last  election.  We  may,  there- 
fore, expect  with  complacent  confidence  that  the  latest 
Orange  creations  will  have  something  to  do  with  the 
result  of  the  struggle  at  the.  polls.  There  is  another 
remark  to  be  made  on  this  subject.  He  who  lives  a 
yeai-  or  two  longer  •\vill  see  the  franchise  given  to 
women.  The  part  they  are  now  taking  in  politics — 
in  the  Orange  Society,  in  the  Primrose  League,  in 
platform  discussions — makes  the  prophecy  a sure  one. 

It  is  said,  apparently  with  some  authority,  that  the 
Loyal  Patriotic  Union  do  not  mean  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  elections  in  the  other  three  provinces. 
They  intend  spending  theii*  energies  on  the  English 
and  Scotch  contests — paiticulaidy  on  the  former. 
Surely  this  would  be  a false  step.  It  would  free  the 
Nationalist  exchequer  from  a severe  strain.  It  would 
enable  the  rebels  to  concentrate  their  undivided  efforts 
on  otir  poor  Ulster.  Surely  they  are  not  going  to 
lower  their  flag  one  inch  now  of  all  times.  I would 
recommend  them  to  Icam  a lesson  from  the  pluck,  the 
persistency,  the  unbounded  enterprise,  the  consummate 
leadership  of  our  o-\vn  Ulster  Anti-Repeal  Union. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ulster  Scot,  Junior. 
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IX. — (Belfast  Evening  Telegraph,  August  6tb.) 

•rnE  DISTUKBASCES  IS  BELFAST. 

To  the  Editor  of-tlie  Evening  Telegraph. 


SiB, — 1 got  a communication  from  a gentleman  in 
Cork  the  other  day,  from  which  I give  yon  an  extract 
as  follows.  My  correspondent  says  that  he  was  informed 
by  a>Very  influential  and  wdl-informed  member  of  the 
local  Land  Leagne  “ that  a considerable  number  of  the 
constabulary  had  been  sent  from  bis  noighbourliood  to 
Belfast,  and  that  the  men  had  openly  expressed  their 
intention  to  shoot  the.  Orangemen  whenever  they  got 
an  opportunity.”  A highly  respectable  citizen  called 
with  me  this  morning,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  police 
force  said  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses?,  that  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  til!  they 
had  shot  five  for  one  of  the  Orange  b — s ; and  a heacl- 
eonstableof  the  force  at  present  stationed  on  our  streets 
said  that  they  should  have  brought  a cannon  to  the  head 
of  Bower’s  Hill  and  blown  the  d — d Orangemen  to  h — I. 
The  force  misnomered  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  were 
introduced  into  our  town  Gy  a timid  concession  on  the 
art  of  our  local  authorities  over  twenty  years  ago. 
ince  their  introduction  the  owners  of  property  in  Belfast 
have  lost  more  by  destruction  of  property  in  one  week, 
and  in  a time  of  perfect  quiet  locally,  tlian  they  would 
have  lost  in  twelve  mouths  under  the  old  regime.  The 
old  local  constables  carried  nothing  more  deadly  than 
batons,  they  cost  the  ratepayers  about  one-third  the 
amount  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  force. 
They  never  permitted  the  roughs  to  gather,  being  con- 
stantly on  the  beat.  They  protected  property,  and  in  no 


case  were  they  responsible  for  loss  of  life  among  the 
citizens.  The  present  force,  in  times  when  the  town  is 
undisturbed,  are  utterly  iiioompeteiit ; and  are  besides 
both  cowardly  and  cruel.  This  is  of  course  speaking 
in  a broad  sense,  'f  he  thing  for  the  ratepayers  to  do, 
is  to  demand  their  removal,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
force  adapted  for  civic  duty,  and  armed  only  with  batons. 
To  request  also  an  immediate  change  in  the  Resident 
Magistracy. 

The  present  reign  of  terror  in  Belfast,  is  the  outcome 
of  “ Morleyism,”  and  tlie  matter  was  deliberately 
planned,  and  is  with  equal  deliberation  being  executed. 

I advise  the  citizens  to  form  tliomselves  into  detec- 
tive detachments  to  gather  information  and  to  bring 
home  guilt  to  the  liveried  assassins.  And  any  contri- 
butions that  may  be  forwarded  to  me  for  the  prosecution 
of  these  men  for  murder,  I shall  take  care  shall  be  so 
applied,  as  I believe  there  are  in  the  ranks  of  tlioso 
entrusted  with  the  peace  and  order  of  our  town  to-day 
men  as  inhuman  as  Brady  and  his  co-conspirator.s,  and 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  s.anic  Invincible  organiza- 
tion— if  I a7n  to  believe  imformation  afforded  to  mo 
some  time  ago — as  that  to  which  the  assassins  of  tiie 
Phceiiix  Park  belonged. 

I am,  sir,  yours  'ibodiently, 
Edavard  S.  W.  De  Cobaix. 

Hampton  House,  Belfast,  4tli  August,  1886. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Memokial  of  Koman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Belfast  presented  to  His  Excellency  the 
Eakl  of  Aberdeen. 


St.  Malaehy’s  College,  Belfast, 
My  Lord,  20th  July,  1886. 

We  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a Memorial  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast,  adopted  in  public  meeting, 
setting  forth  their  views  as  to  the  matters  which  should 
form  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Commission  into  the 
recent  Belfast  riots. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  serAoints, 

J.  Tohill, 

P.  R.  O’Connell. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

The  Castle,  Dublin. 


To  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants 
of  the  Borodqh  of  Belfast  in  Public  Meeting 
assembled. 

Humbly  Showeth,  that  Memorialists  respectfully 
desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  Excellency  the 
following  points,  which  they  consider  should  form  the 
scope  and  subject  of  inquiry  into  the  late  riots  which 
have  recently  disgraced  Belfest.  These  points  are 
arranged  under  two  principal  heads,  viz. : — Causes 


remote  and  causes  immediate.  Memorialists  are  of 
opinion,  and  firmly  believe,  that  the  remoto  causes  of 
these  riots  extend  a considerable  time  back,  and  that 
the  said  riots  have  been  incited  by  inflammatory  articles 
and  advertisements  in  the  public  Press,  reckless  speeches 
delivered  on  public  platforms,  and  sermons  in  the 
pulpit.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  said  riots  which 

Memorialists  submit  should  be  inquired  into  are : 

(1)  The  premeditated  attack  made  by  a number  of  the 
Queen’s  Island  workers  on  navvies  or  quay  labourers 
at  the  docks  in  the  month  of  June  last,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  boy  Curran.  (2)  The  wrecking  of 
Catholic  houses  by  Oiange  mobs  in  presence  of  the  pulice 
without  interference  on  their  part.  (3)  Withdrawal  of 
the  police,  while  a riot  was  going  on,  by  the  advice  of 
partisan  Borough  Magistrates  and  well-known  partisan 
clergymen,someof  whom  haddeliveredvioleiit  harangues 
and  public  speeches  inciting  the  Orangemen  to  outrages. 
(4)  Cowardice  and  want  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  on  the  first  night  of  the  riots,  when  the  chief 
of  the  police  and  a district  inspector  received  serious 
wounds  at  the  hands  of  the  Orange  rioters,  and  when  the 
houses  of  inoffensive  Catholics  wore  wrecked  and  looted 
and  their  lives  endangered.  (5)  Want  of  protection 
aSbrded  to  Catholic  workers  going,  returning,  and 
while  at  work,  and  want  of  protection  afl’orded  by  em- 
ployers and  overlookers  in  certain  public  works  to 
Catholic  employes.  (6)  A well-grounded  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Orangemen  that  law  breakers  on  their 
side  would  have  comparative  immunity  from  punishment 
when  brought  befoi'e  the  local  justices.  (7)  The  exis- 
tence in  our  midst  of  a secret  society  known  as  theOraiige 
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ssciety,  having  aecret  signa,  passwords,  and  oaths,  and 
who  ara  handed  together  for  aggression,  including  in  its 
membership  a number  of  local  justices,  who  direct  the 
movements  of  the  body.  (8)  The  incompeteney  of  the 
harbour  constables,  and  the  necessity  of  having  them 
displaced  by  a sufficient  force  of  the  "Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. (9)  Insufficiency  of  police  force  iu  Orange 
districts,  Belffist,  owing  to  the  riotous  elements  existing 
in  the  town.  (10)  'The  hampering  of  the  action  of 
police  officers  at  critical  times  by  Borough  Magistrates, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  a force  more  exclusively 
subject  to  the  Central  Executive.  (11)  'The  permission 
of  12th  July  celebrations  and  other  processions  through 
the  public  streets  of  Belfast  with  bands  and  banners, 
which  are  followed  by  disorderly  crowds,  and  inevi- 
tably result  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  (12)  'The  erection 
of  party  emblems  across  the  public  thoroughfares,  thus 
ereatingill-will  amongst  different  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  (13)  "We  also  pray  that  all  officers,  chief 
constables,  and  other  members  of . the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  who  were  on  duty  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
turbed districts  during  the  recent  riots  should  be 
examined,  and  their  evidence  by  the  said  Commission 
taken 

Memorialists  submit  that  the  cause  and  origin  of 
renewed  rioting,  which  occurred  after  the  election  and 


12th  of  July  celebrations,  should  also  be  investigated  by 
the  said  Commission,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Mayor 
in  neglecting  to  take  proper  precaution  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  may  be  inquired  into,  and  how  it  was 
that  the  Shankhill-road  rioters  were  allowed  to  invade 
the  Falls,  a Roman  Catholic  district,  which  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  the  soldier  Hughes  and  Head  Constable 
Gardner. 

Memorialists,  therefore,  humbly  pray,  that 
your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  direct  that 
the  foregoing  matters  may  bo  inquired  into  by 
the  said  Commission,  and  that  a full,  searching 
and  impartial  investigation  be  made  into  these 
riots,  which  have  for  so  many  years  periodically 
disgraced  the  town  of  Belfast. 

And  Memorialists  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever 
pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Belfast 
in  public  meeting  assembled. 

J.  Tohill,  1 Honorary 

Professor  St.  Malaehy’s  College,  Belfast,  Secretaries 
P.  R.  O'CoSNELL,  M.D.,  H.CH.,  { to  the  Said 

College  Square,  East  Belfast.  J Meeting. 

Belfast,  20th  July,  1886. 


Dublin  : Printed  by  Albx.  Thom  & Co.  (Limited),  87,  88,  & 89,  Abbey-street, 
'The  Queen’s  Printing  Office. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office- 
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